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Loff. All apparatus used to 
meaHuro a nhip’s siieed. In its 
simplest form, as invented about 
1G20, it consists of the log-ship, 
the log-line, the log-reel, and the 
log-glass. The log-ship is a Hat 
wooden board, triangular in 
shape, and weighted so as to float 
Iierpendicularly, with holes at 
two corners, to one of which the 
log-line is ma<le fast by passing 
through and knotting, and in the 
other of which is a bone peg at- 
tached by means of a sijan to the 
log-line. For ascertaining tlie 
speed of a ship, the log-sliip at 
the end of the lino is thrown 
overboard astern, and the line is 

I laid out from the log-reel. Tlie 
ine is marked at certain inter- 
vals, and a sand-glass is turned 
over so as to begin running ex- 
actly when the line does. The 
log-line is marked off in lengths 
of 47 ft. 3 in. when a 2S-seconds 
sand-glass is used, which is usual. 
The lengths between the marks 
are determined from the fact 
that 47 ft. 3 in. bear the same 
proportion to a nautical mile as 
28 seconds do to 1 hour. The 
fir.st 10 fathoms or so of the line 
are ‘ stray line,’ the allowance 
made for carrying the log, when 
it is heaved, away from the in- 
fluence of the ship’s wake. 

A log was patented by Edward 
Massey of Hanley, Statfordshire, 
in 18;H, for registering the spcc<i 
of ships by a mechanism which 
was towed from the quarter, with 
line enough to clear the eddy in 
the wake of the ship, showing the 
distance actually gone through 
the water, by means of the revolu- 
tions of a fly-wheel, and register- 
ing upon a dial plate the knots 
and tenths. Massey’s original log 
was quickly improved by him and 
b^ others, esi>ecially by Walker. 
The Cherub’ log, largely used 
in the navy, is of this type. See 
Knot. 

Loo-book, the offlcial journal 
of all important occurrences in 
and in connection with a ship. 
A log-book is usually kept upon 


printed forms, which are bound 
up together, containing ruled 
columns in which are entered the 
date, the nature and force of tlio 
wind, the state of the weather, 
the cour.se, the currents encoun- 
tered, the progress made, the 
performances of the engines, the 
state of the thermometer and 
barometer, the obsei’ved latitude 
and longitude, bearings and dis- 
tances, and other particulars, to- 
gether with remarks as to work 
done on board, places visited, 
punishments inflicted, drills car- 
ried out, health of the ship, and 
signals made and exchanged. 
The official ship’s log is kept by 
the navigating oflicer in charge, 
and is initialed by the officer on 
watch. In addition to the shi])’s 
log-book, an engine-room register 
has to bo kept by the engineer 
officer, and a gunnery log by the 
gunnery officer. 

Logan, city, Utah, U.S.A., the 
CO. .scat of (’ache co., on Logan 
R., in a rich mining and agri- 
cultural region. Industries: saw- 
mills and beet-sugar factories. 
I’op. (1900) 5,451. 

Logan, Mou.nt, peak (19,514 
ft.) in the H.w. corner of the 
Yukon territory, clo.se to the 
Alaskan boundary and N. of Mt. 
Ht. Elias. It is the second liighest 
peak in N. America. 

Logan, .loHN (1748 88), Scot- 
tish divine and poet, born in Fala 
parish, Midlothian ; studied at 
Edinburgh University, and be- 
came collegiate minister of S. 
Leith (1773). Constrained by dis- 
sipation to resign his pastoral 
charge (178G), lie retired on a 
small annuity, and, settling in 
London, contributed to the Eng- 
liah Review, and did miscellaneous 
literary work. In 1770 Logan 
edited a volume of poems by his 
deceased fellow-student, Michael 
Rruce, inserting extraneous mat- 
ter and taking other liberties, 
which were keenly re.sented by 
Bruce’s friends. In 1781 a vol- 
ume of his own poems was i.ssued, 
containing various pieces claimed 


for Bruce, and especially a modi- 
fled recast of the exquisite Ode to 
the Cavkoo included in the book 
of 1770. He published a View of 
Ancient Ilistorij (1788-93), a Re- 
view of the Frijicipal Charges 
against Warren Hastings (1788), 
and two volumes of his Sermons 
(1790-1). The Visit to the Conn- 
trtf in Antnmn and the line ballad 
Hraes of Yarrow have undeniable 
claims to recognition for their 
poetical merit. }8ee Memoir pre- 
flxed to his Sermons (1810), An- 
derson’s British Poets (1795), and 
Maclagan’s Scottish Paraphrases 
(1889). The Bruce -Logan con- 
troversy has produced a large 
amount of literature on the sub- 
ject of the authorship of Ode to 
the Cuckoo. Se(‘- British and For- 
eign Evangelical Review, 1877 and 
1879. 

Logan, John Alexandkr 
(182G 8G), American i>olitician 
and soldier, born in .Jackson co., 
Illinois ; served in the Mexican 
war, and aftc r its clo.se studied at 
Louisville, and was admitted to 
the bar. A member of Congress 
(1858-Gl), ho joined the army of 
the North, and commanded with 
especial distinction till the end 
of the w^ar. Re-entering (congress 
(18GG), he became a senator (1871), 
being re-elected (1879 and 1885). 
In 1884 he was nominated as Re- 
publican candidate for the vice- 
presidency, but was defeated. 
Logan was author of The Great 
Conspiracy (188G) and The Volun- 
teer Soldier of America (1888). 
See Life, by Dawson (1887). 

Logan, SiK William Edmond 
(1798-1875), Canadian geologist, 
l>orn at Montreal; educated at 
Edinburgh High School, and, 
after being engaged in a mer- 
cantile hou.se in London and coi> 
ler- smelting works at Swansea 
where lie prepared maps of the 
AYelsh coal basins), was placed at 
the head of the jirojected geo- 
logical survey of Canada (1842), a 
post which he held till 1871. His 
so-called fossil, Eozoon canadense, 
discovered during this period. 
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LoganiA 

gave rise to considerable con- 
troversy as to its organic or in- 
organic origin. He publishetl his 
neology of Canada (18G3). See 
Life liy Harrington (1883). 

Logan la, a genus of Austra- 
lasian and New Zealand shryibs. 
order Loganiace;e, characterized 
by opposite, entire leaves, and by 
white or pale bell-shaped tlowers, 
usually borne in cymes. In this 
country they are cultivated in 
sandy peat under glass. 

Logansport, city, Indiana, 
U.S.A., the CO. scat of Cass co., 
on the Wabash R., 115 in. s.k. 
of Chicago. It has good water 
power, and manufactures auto- 
mobiles, carriages, water-wheels, 
and foundry products. Pop. ( 1 1)00) 
10,204. 

Logarithms are numbers re- 
lated to the natural numbers in 
such a way as to enable us to .sub- 
stitute addition for multiplica- 
tion and siditraction for division. 
Their invention (by Napier of 
Merchiston, 1014) constituted one 
of the most fruitful advances ever 
made in practical mathematics. 
The principle of the method is 
contained in the algebraic law of 
indices, which asserts that x u'' 
== If we put a* = m and 

■ 7?, the quantities x and y are the 
logarithms of the numbei's m. and 
n respectively to Jiase a. If we 
represent m by its logarithm :r, 
and n by its logarithm ?/, then 
the product mn will be repre- 
sented by the .sum x -f y, and the 
ratio mhi by the difference a: - y. 
Any number may be taken as 
base, but ]jractically by far the 
most convenient ba.se is 10. To 
this l)ase tho logarithm of 10 is 1 ; 
of 100, 2; of 1,000, 3; and so on, 
as indicated in the following 
table ; — 

Nunihcr. Logarithm. 

1 0 

10 1 

2 

1,(MK) 3 

10,000 4 

100,000 f) 

1,000, OCX) 0 

1C»,000,(XX) 7 

100,<J(X‘,000 8 

Evidently all numbers between 
1 and 10 will have logarithms be- 
tween 0 and 1, numbers between 
10 and 100 will have logarithms 
between 1 and 2, and so on for all 
sets of numbers intermediate to 
8\iccessive powci« of 10. For ex- 
ample, the logarithm of 2 is (to 
five figures) 0*30103. Since 20 is 
10 times 2, the log. of 20 will 
be the sum of the logs, of 2 and 
10— i.e. 1*30103. Similarly, log. 
200 = 2*30103. log. 2000 = 3*30103, 
and so on. It is this property of 
the logarithms to base 10 which 
gives tho system such a great ad- 
vantage over systems to other 
bases. The fractional part of 
the logarithm is the same for the 


same succession of figures, quite 
independent of tho position of 
the decimal point. The decimal 
point determines between which 
two powers of 10 the number lie.s, 
and the number which precedes 
the fractional part of the loga- 
rithm is known at once by mere 
inspection. For practical use it is 
convenient to tabulate the loga- 
rithms of all successive numbers 
to, say, five significant figures. 
Ry simple processes of interpola- 
tion it is ea.sy to calculate from 
these the logarithms of numbers 
given to six or seven significant 
figures. For most practical pur- 
poses, seven-place logarithms are 
too accurate; six -place loga- 
rithms, or even five-places loga- 
rithm.s, are amply sufficient for 
nearly all purposes ; and for 
many practical uses four -figure 
tables will suffice. 

To facilitate trigonometrical 
calculations, it is usual to tabu- 
late the logarithms of the circular 
functions of angles. 

Logarithms to base 10 are \isu- 
ally called common logarithms, 
or Briggsian logarithms, after 
Brigg.s. who continued Napier’s 
work by constructing the first 
table of logarithms to base 10. 
But once logarithms have been 
calculated to any one base,' they 
can be obtained to any other base 
by multiplying by the appro- 
priate factor throughout. For if 
n = nX = 10*, we find at once 
X log. 10 = y log. a ; and hence 
y is found from .e by divid- 
ing by tho logarithm of a to 
base 10. Now it may be shown 

that a = N (1 + y -1 2 '^“12 3-''^ 

I — . y* + etc.); and if we choo.se 

2.3.4 

a stich that iV’= 1, we find for 
its value the converging series — 

e=l + 1 + ^ 1-2 -3+2_3 4H 273.475 

= 27182818. ... It is this 
base which gives what are called 
the natural, hyijcrbolic, or Na- 
pierian logarithms. 

In all systems of logarithms the 
logarithm of unity is zero ; hence 
the logarithms of proper fractions 
must be le.ss than zero— t.c. they 
must be negative quantities. For 
example, the common logarithm 
of 0*2 is log. 2 - log. 10 = 0*30103 
-\=- 0*09897. It is usual, how- 
ever, to keep the expre.ssion in the 
form first given — viz. - 1*30103, 
in which it is understood that the 
fractional part is positive. This 
is almost universally written in 
the more concise form 1*3010.3, in 
which the negative sign is repre- 
sented by a short stroke over 
tho characteristic or number be- 
fore the decimal i)oint. 

The logarithmic curve is a curve 
whose one co-ordinate is the loga- 
rithm of the other co-ordinate. 


Logic 

Its equation may be written in 
the form y = log. (aj/a). The Zoya- 
rithmic spiral is represented by a 
similar equation between 0 and r 
— viz. Oja = log. {r/a). The loga- 
rithmic spiral is also known as the 
equiangular spiral, because of tho 
roperty that all radii vector es 
rawn from the pole cut the 
curve at the same angle for any 
one given curve. 

Logau, Friedrich, Freiherr 
VON (1004 - 65), German poet, 
studied law at Frankfurt-on-thc- 
Ode^ and entered the service of 
the Duke of Liegnitz. The pre- 
vailing note of bitterness pervad- 
ing his epigrammatic and satir- 
ical verse was doubtless deepened 
by public and private vicissitude. 
A selection made by Ramler and 
LeH.singfrom Logan’s Siimgedichte 
appeared in 1759 1 while a later 
selection from his poem.s, with 
biographical notice (1870), was 
followed by a complete edition, 
edited by Eitner (1872). 

Loggia, the Italian name for 
galleries and verandas roofed 
over, but open on at least one 
sido to the air. In Italy the 
name is also given to the mi- 
morous arcades and porches of 
public buildings — c.g. those of 
the Vatican, decorated by Ra- 
phael and his jnipils. 

Lo^ia, a Greek word (pi.) 
meaning ‘or.acle.s,’ and often 
applied by Biblical scholars to 
a supposed collection of the 
agraphuy or ‘saying.s,* of Jesus. 
Papia.s, who lived in the first 
half of the 2nd century A.D., 
a.sscrts that Matthew wrote a 
book of logia in Hebrew {i.e. 
Aramaic) ; but it is generally 
agreed that this cannot have 
been the canonical Matthew, 
which is an original, not a 
translated, work. The state- 
ment of Tapias, however, has 
been of the highest scivice in 
pointing to a possible solution of 
the synoptic problem (see Gos- 
pels), as it indicates the exist- 
ence of a collection of our Lord’s 
utterances, which forms one of 
the sources of the ‘two-document 
theory,’ tho other being the nar- 
rative of Mark, and which, exist- 
ing in various forms, has been 
incorporated in our Matthew and 
Luke. That such books of logia 
were actually compiled is demon- 
strated by the discovery, at Oxyr- 
hynchus in Egypt, of two collec- 
tions of such sayings, each begin- 
ning with the words ‘Jesus said,* 
published by Grenfell and Hunt 
(1897 and 1904). 

Logic as the systematic study 
of reasoning or thought was 
created by Aristotle. His logical 
system is embodied in a number 
of writings collectively known ns 
the Organon (see Aristotle), and 
of these the three most important 
— viz, the Prior and Posterior 
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Logic 

• 

Analytics and the Topics — belong 
closely together. They contain 
his theories of the syllogism, of 
Bcientitic proof, of definition, of 
induction, and of probable reason- 
ing, and together constitute a 
single and connected, though com- 
plex, investigation of scientific 
method and procedure. For Aris- 
totle, logic was, in fact, the gen- 
eral theory of scientific metho<l. 
His theory of syllogism is the 
central portion of his whole in- 
vestigation, and constitutes in 
his view an analysis of the struc- 
ture of all demonstration and 
proof. In every syllogism we 
have the two terms which are 
connected in the conclusion, and 
a middle term through which 
the connection is established. 
And the connection of the two 
extremes in the conclusion is af- 
firmed in virtue of their clear! v 
perceived relationship through 
or within the middle term, which 
relationship is explicitly set forth 
in the premises of the syllogism. 
Thus, when wo want in geometry 
to prove that the suin of the three 
angles of a triangle is equal to two 
right angles, we do so by showing 
that the sum of the three angles 
of a triangle is equal to the sum 
of any one angle and the adjacent 
exterior angle, and this latter 
sum we already know to be equal 
to two right angles. Here, then, 
wo use the more general or ele- 
mentary principle regarding the 
sum of the angles made by the 
junction of two lines (two sides 
of the triangle) to prove the re- 
quired property of the triangle. 
And it is clear that the whole 
chain of demonstrations in which 
geometry consists may thus be 
resolved into a series of reason- 
ings of whose essential structvire 
the syllogism is an analysis. In 
Aristotle’s view the essential 
nature of scientific proof consists 
in the deductive process by which 
we pass from universal principles 
to their necessary consequences. 
And such proof within any one 
science therefore depends in the 
last resort upon those funda- 
mental or ultimate principles, 
which are assumed as the basis 
of all our demonstrations in that 
science, and which cannot them- 
selves bo demonstrated in deduc- 
tive fashion. Such principles are 
arrived at inductively i.e. they 
are suggested by an examination 
of instances. Ilut this sort of 
suggestion is not strictly proof, 
and induction is thus subsidiary 
or prei)aratory to the deductive 
process of science proper. 

The history of the Aristotelian 
logic has been largely a history 
of degeneration, and for this de- 
generation the mediaeval scho- 
lastic logicians were chiefly re- 
sponsible. To Aristotle the syl- 
logism was the instrument or 
method of science ; to the scho- 


lastic theologians it was a method 
of expounding the dogmas of the 
church, and of expanding these 
into all their remoter conse- 
quences and details. 

In view of this degradation of 
the syllogistic logic to a mere 
formal method of disputation, it 
is not surprising that thinkers of 
the modern period, like Bacon 
and Locke, imbued with the new 
scientific spirit, should have con- 
ceived a strong distaste for such a 
logic, at any rate as a method of 
science. This antagonism of the 
empirical school was not lessened 
when, later in the modern period, 
a purely formal conception of 
logic was expressly put forward 
and defended on the basis of a 
rigid distinction between the form 
and the matter of thought by 
logicians under the influence of 
Kant. Such a ty^ of logic was 
represented in this country by 
Hamilton and Mansel. J. S. 
Mill, on the other hand, the con- 
temporary representative of the 
empirical school, upheld their 
traditional view by attacking tlui 
syllogism as a peiitio prmcipii^ 
and developing his own analysis 
of the inductive methods of 
scientific proof as a real logic of 
investigation— a logic of truth as 
opposed to a mere logic of con- 
sistency. And accordingly, in 
several of our most popular and 
widely U8e<l text-books, written 
under the influence of Mill’s great 
work, we find a sharp division 
made between deductive and in- 
ductive logic— the former deal- 
ing with the merely formal man- 
ipulation of propositions and 
reasonings, the latter with the 
real processes of scientific infer- 
ence. 

But from this condition of 
things modern logic has tended, 
and more especially within recent 
years, to diverge in two opposite 
directions. The purely formal 
logic of the formal logicians 
has given rise to a still more 
extreme symbolic logic, which 
attempts to express the processes 
of thinking by mathematical 
methods and formulae. (See 
Venn’s Symbolic Logic^ 2nd ed. 
1804.) And, on the other hand, 
philosophical logicians have, in 
a manner, returned to the genu- 
ine Aristotelian standpoint, and, 
treating logic as the theory of 
knowledge or science, have re- 
vindicated for deduction its true 
place in logical theory. The 
abstract separation of the form 
from the matter of thought has 
been rejected, and a more real in- 
terpretation of deductive method 
has been made possible; while 
induction is seen, when rightly 
interpreted, to be simply the in- 
verse process of deduction. (See 
Induction.) This more philo- 
sophical type of logic was re- 
vived in this country by Bradley’s 


Logroflo 

Principles of Logic (1883), a keen 
criticism of curient logical theo- 
ries, which was followed up by 
the masierly constructive work 
of Bosanquet {Logic^ 2 vols. 1888). 
The translated logics of Lotze 
and Sigwart have contributed 
powerfully to the same general 
tendency to treat logic as a theory 
of knowledge and scientific meth- 
od. From such a stand ix)int logic 
and epistemology become iden- 
tical, and no hard and fast line 
can be drawn between logic and 
metaphysics. (See Philosophy.) 
'rhe revival of philosophical logic 
in England was due to the in- 
fluence of German post-Kan tian 
idealism, and partakes of the 
metaphysical character of the 
latter ; but quite ai)art from 
this influence, other important 
contributions have been made, 
which are in line with Mill in 
bringing logic into close relation 
with science. Of these, Venn’s 
Empirical Logic (1889) may be 
said to be a very valuable revi- 
sion of Mill, while Jev'ons’s Prin- 
ciples of Science (2nd ed. 1877) com- 
bines the scientific standpoint 
with symbolic methods. The 
best recent work on the lines of 
the older formal logic is Keynes’s 
Formal Logic (3rd ed. 1894). 

Logograniy a form of puzzle 
in which, a word having been 
selected (as, for example, ‘mate’), 
as many anagrams as possible arc 
formed from it (‘team,’ ‘meat,* 
‘tame’). These anagrams them- 
selves are not mentioned ; but 
in the verses which form the 
puzzle eUher their synonyms {e.g. 
yoke,’ ‘food,’ ‘domesticated’) or 
a description of them is contained. 
Tho reader is required from this 
to guess the original word. See 
Anagkam ; also Wheatley’s Aiui- 
grams (18(>2). 

Logos, a term applied in the 
prologue of John’s Gosjjel to 
Jesus Christ (John 1:1, ‘the 
AVord’). It has affinities with the 
Hebrew ‘AVisdom’ (see Prov. 8, 
especially ver. 22-30; cf. Wis- 
dom of Solomon 7 :25 /.), and also 
with the Mernra {i.e., word) which 
in the Jewish Targums ranks as 
the agent of God in creation. 
The decisive step of identifying 
the Logos not only with the 
Messiah, but with an actual per- 
son, Jesus Christ, was taken by 
St. John. See Liddon’s Bamiiton 
Lectures (1866), Iloinze’s Die 
Lehre vom Logos in der Gr. 
Phil. (1872), Drummond’s Philo 
Judeeus (li^8), and R6vi lie’s La 
Doctrine du Logos (1881). 

Logrono. (i.) Inland prov. of 
N. Spain, consisting of a moun- 
tainous district a. of river Ebro. 
Area, 1,945 sq. m. It produces 
cereals, but is specially famous 
for its red wines. Pop. 186,223. 
( 2 .) (Anc. Lucronius), walled tn. 
and cap. of above prov., on the 
Ebro, 30 m, s.E. of Vitoria; is 
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Logwood 

the centre of the Rioja wine dis- 
trict. Top. (1901) 18,8(i(>. 

Logwood is obtained from tlie 
logwood tree {Hivmaloxylon cam- 
pechi(inu77i\ which is indigenous 
to Central America. The heart- 
wood is imported, and is cut into 
chip8,heapcd together, moistened, 
ana ex posed to the air, when a pro- 
cess of fermentation takes place, 
which darkens the wood and gives 
it a beetle-green lustre, due to 
the formation of a colouring 
matter, hsematein, which can be 
extracted by hot water. Log- 
wood is largely used as a red dye, 
in the manufacture of inks, and 
as an astringent to control diar- 
rliLca. See Dyeing. 

Lohardaga, cap. of dist. of 
same name m Chota Nagpur div., 
Bengal, India, 155 m. s.s.w. of 
Patna. Pop. of dist. 1,188,562. 


Chartres, the site of the battle 
of Loigny-Poupry, Dec. 2, 1870. 
when the French were defeated 
by the (lerinans under the Grand- 
duke of Mecklenburg. This vic- 
tory led to the fall of Orleans. 

Loire, (i.) The longest river 
in France, rises in Mt. Gerbier- 
dc-Jonc, Cevennes, in dep. Ar- 
dhehe, and flows N. and N.W., 
S.W., and finally w., reaching the 
Bay of Biscay between St. Na- 
zaire and Paimboeuf, after a 
course of 620 m. It imsses the 
towns of Roanne, Nevers, Or- 
leans, Blois, Amboise, Toui-s, 
Ancenis, and Nantes, and re- 
ceives on the r. bk. tho Arroux 
and the Maine, on the 1. bk. 
the Allier, Cher, Iinlrc, Vienne, 
Thouet, and Sbvre Nantaise. It 
is subject to frequent floods, and 
dikes have been constructed in 



Loharu, cap. of luitive state, 
India, in the s.K. of tho Punjab, 
85 m. w.s.w. of Delhi. Area, 226 
sq. m. Pop. 15,233. 

Lohengrin, son of Parzifal, 
and one of the knights of tlie 
Holy Grail, whose adventures 
form the subject of a 13th-century 
poetical romance. Tlie legend 
runs that lie was conveyed in a 
car drawn by a swan to Mainz 
to rescue Elsa, daughter of the 
Duke of Brabant. After ligliting 
her enemy, Telrainund, he mar- 
ried Elsa. His wife, in spite of 
his dissuasion, einleavoured to 
ascertain his previous history. 
He gave the information, ami at 
once tho swan and car apyieared, 
and he returned to the Grail. 
On this story Wagner founded 
his opera Lohengrin (1848). 

Loigny, vil. in dep. Eure-ct- 
Loir, France, 25 m. S.S.K. of 


some T^arts to prevent destruc- 
tive inundations. The Maritime 
(.anal of the Loire was opened in 
1 892, lietween Paimbotuf and Mar- 
tini^re, to enable ve.ssels to reach 
Nantes (31 m.) without navigat- 
ing the .shallow estuary. The 
Canal Tiat^ral h la Loire accom- 
panies the river all the way from 
Roanne to Briare, from which 
it proceeds to the Seine. The 
Loire is also coiiiieeted by canal 
with tho SaAiie. ( 2 .) Department 
of central France, formed from 
parts of the ancient Lyonnais 
and Forez, is bounded on the 
N.w, and N. by Allier and Sa6ne- 
et- Loire, and on the s, by Haute- 
Loire arul Ardfechc. It is 1,838 
.sq. m. in area, and is largely 
mountainous. The department 
is drained centrally and towards 
tho N. by the Loire and its tribu- 
taries, and in the s.K. by tho 
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tributaries of the Rhone. Tho 
coal field is one of the richest in 
France, and iron and lead are 
mined in large quantities. Hard- 
ware, cutlery, machinery, ribbons, 
and muslins are manufactured, 
and tho silk industry is import- 
ant. The mineral springs of St. 
Alban, St. Galmier, and Sail- 
sous-Couzan attract many visitors. 
There are three arrondissements 

— St. Etienne (cap. since 1855): 
Montbrison, in the w. ; ana 
Roanno, in tho N. Pop. 647,633. 

Loire, Haute-. See Haute- 
Loibb. 

Loire - Inferieure, maritime 
dep. of W. France, formed from 
part of ancient Brittany, and 
lying between the Bay of Biscay 
in the w. and the dep. of Maino- 
et-Loire in the E. The depart- 
ment is 2,69.3 sq. m. in area, and is 
drained from E. to w. by the Loire 
and its tributaries, the Sbvre-Nan- 
taise and the Erdrc ; tho N. portion 
drains to the Vilaine. The surface 
i.s goncrally flat. Salt is largely 
manufactured from the coastal 
marshes. South of the Loire, in 
the Pays dii Retz, lies tho Lake 
of Grand Lieu. Cereals, vines, 
flax, and fruit arc cultivated. 
The chief industries are the 
manufacture of hemp and linen, 
and of machinery, especially at 
Nantes and St. Nazaire. In the 
latter there is also shipbuilding. 
3’here arc five arrondissements — 
Nantes (cap.), Ancenis, ChAtcau- 
briant, Paimbmuf, ai.d St. Na- 
zaire. Pop. (1901) 664,971. 

Lolret, <lep. of central Franc**, 
formed from ancient Orl(^anais 
and Berry, and lying n.e. of 
Loir-et-Chcr and w. of Yonne. 
Area, 2,614 sq. m. The s. portion 
is drained by the Loire and its 
tributaries, the N. by the Loing 
and Kssonne, towards the Seine. 
The plateau of Orleans, occupy- 
ing the w. and N.W. part of the 
department, comprises a large 
tract of land of great fertility. 
Wheat, sugar beet, and the vine 
are cultivated. Distilling and 
sugar-refilling are carrie<l on, and 
hosiery and porcelain are manu- 
factured. There are four arron- 
di.ssements Orleans (cap.), Gien, 
Montargis, and IMthiviers. Pop. 
(1901)366,660. 

Lolr-et-Cher, dep. of central 
France, formerly part of Orl^- 
anais and Touraine, lying between 
Euro-ot-Loir on the N. and Indre 
on the H. Area, 2,478 sq. m., con- 
si.sting mostly of plain. The N. 
is drained by the Loir, tho centre 
by the Loire, and the s. by the 
Cher. Forests cover one-sixth of 
the surface. Cereals and fruit 
are cultivated ; other industries 
are .sheep and poultry rearing, 
bee-keeping; woollens, cottons, 
leather and glass manufactures. 
There are three arrondissements 

— Blois (cap.), Romorantin, and 
Venddmo. Pop. (1901) 275,538. 
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Loisy« Alfred (1857), French 

Roman Catholic theologian, was 
born at Ambriferes (dep. Marne) ; 
waft professor at the Catholic 
Institute (1881-9,3) in Paris and 
lecturer at the Sorbonne in the 
same city ( 1900-4). He has writ- 
ten Histoire du Canon de VAncien 
Testament (1890) and Da Nouveau 
Testament (1891); Histoire Cri- 
tique du Texte de VAncien Testa- 
ment (1892-3); Etudes Bihliques 
(ed. 1903); La Religion d' Israel 
(1901); IJEvangile et VEglise (ed. 
1904). In 1903 4 several of his 
works were condemned by the 
papal see. 

Loja. (i.) City, prov. Granada, 
Spain, 30 in. w. of Granada, ro- 
mantically situated in a valley on 
the river Genii. The town con- 
tains the ruins of a Moorish castle, 
several notable churches, and a 
modern palace of the Duke of 
Valencia. There is some trade 
in grain and cattle. Pop. (1900) 
19,143. (2.) Loja, or Loxa, 

cap. of i>rov. of same name, 
Kouador, S. America, beautifully 
situated, at an altitude of 0,900 
ft., near the s. frontier. It has 
a cathedral, founded in 1540. 
The province is famous for its 
cinchona bark. Pop. 10,000. 

Lokcren, tn., prov. E. Flan- 
ders, Rclgiurn, 11 m. N.K. of 
Ghent ; manufactures cottons, 
lace, and tobacco. Pop. 21,000. 

LokI, one of the principal >>c- 
ings ill Scandinavian mythology, 
possessing great physical beauty, 
combined with exceptional abil- 
ity and cunning, which freiiuently 
perplexed the other deities. He 
may be regarded as the Scandi- 
navian ‘spirit of evil,’ or Norse 
Mephistophele.s. See Ealdeh. 

Lokman, the name of two per- 
sons in Arabic tradition. The 
first was said to have made the 
Ma‘rib dike, and in reward for 
his virtues to have been dowered 
with the lives of seven vultures, 
these birds being said each to live 
eighty years. The other is vari- 
ously described as an Abyssinian 
slave of David’s time, or a rela- 
tive of .Tob, or is identified with 
Balaam, the names posse.ssing the 
same root meaning, ‘swallower’ 
or ‘devourer.’ To him were 
ascribed fables, proverbs, and 
poems. See Derenbourg’s Fables 
de LoqnuXn le Sage (1850), and 
The Thousand Nights and a 
Nighty edited by Lady Burton. 

Lolium, a genus of grasses, tribe 
Hordeie, of which, perhaps, the 
most valuable member is the 
Italian rye grass {L. italicum), a 
variety of our native L. perenne. 
The darnel {L. temulentum) is 
said to be the ‘ tares ’ referred to 
in the gospels. 

Lollards, The, a religious body 
which, in the 13th or 14th century, 
opposed the doctrines and customs 
of the Church of Romo. The 
term Lollard was applied in the 


latter half of the 14th century 
to the followei*s of Wycliffe. 
The Lollards soon outdistanced 
Wycliffe; and John of Gaunt, 
Wycliffe’s most zealous defender, 
showed no sympathy with their 
aspirations. When Henry of 
Lancaster deposed Richard (1399), 
he ascended the throne with the 
full concurrence of the church. 
Henceforth the Lancastrians as- 
sisted the church to suppress 
Lollardism. Henry iv. passed the 
statute De Herctico Gomburendo^ 
and William Sawtrd was one of the 
first Lollard victims (1401). But 
Henry was unable to suppress 
the Lollard movement. One of 


the most distinguished leaders of 
the movement in the later years 
of Henry iv.’s reign, and in the 
early years of Henry v., was Sir 
John Oldcastle, who became Lord 
Cobham. In spite of the orthodox 
policy of Henry VI., Lollardism 
smouldered on, representing the 
general di.ssatisfaction with the 
papacy. In Tudor times Lollard 
opinions gradually triumphed, 
and in 1.547, tlie first year of 
Edward Vl.’s reign, all statutes 
against Lollardism were repealed. 
See Apology for the Lollards 
(1842) ; Brown’s The Leader of 
the Lollards (1848) ; Trevelyan’s 
England in the Age of Wycliffe 
(new ed. 1904), Powell and Trevel- 
yan’s The Peasa7its^ Rising and 
the Lollards (1899) ; and Poole’s 
Wycliffe and Movement for Re- 
form (1889). 


Lolos, or Nesus, an aboriginal 
tribe in China, inhabiting the 
mountainous country Ta-liang- 
shan, lying between the Yang- 
tse-kiang and the Chien-chang 
valley. They are now nearly 
all subject to Chinese rule. In 
features, dress, and language 
they are quite distinct from the 
Chinese. See Hosie’s Three Years 
in W. China (2nd cd. 1897) and 
Garnier’s Voyage en Indo-Chine 
(1873). 

Lomaria, a genus of ferns 
(order Polypodiaceie), with di- 
morphous fronds, and linear sori 
occupying the space between the 
midrib and tlie edge of the frond. 


L. spicant is a British species 
(also known as Blcchnum boreale, 
or ‘hard fern’), of which there 
are numerous varieties, many 
worth cultivating. Among other 
species are the half-hardy L. pu- 
mila, from New Zealand ; and the 
greenhouse L. nigra (New Zea- 
land), L. %)rocera (W. Indies), and 
L. gibfja (New California). 

Lomatia, a genus of sub-trop- 
ical shrubs and trees, order Pro- 
teaceaj, chiefly grown for the 
beauty of their leaves. L. silai- 
folia has leaves which are green 
above and glaucous below, and 
bears long racemes of white 
flowers; L. tinctoria has beauti- 
ful pinnate leaves; and L. fer- 
ruginea has leaves which are 
dark green above and downy 
below. A soil of peat and light 
loam is suitable. 
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Lomatophylium, a genus of 
succulent plants, order Liliaceie. 
They bear tleshy leaves in a clus- 
ter at the summits of the stems. 
L, alaijiarunif the Bourbon aloe, 
with broad leaves and yellow 
and brown flowers, is sometimes 
cultivated in greenhouses. 

Lombard, Peter (c. 1100-60), 
theologian, bishop of Paris, was 
born at Novara, Lombardy. Edu- 


Lombards, or Longobardi, a 
German j^ople who, at the begin- 
ning of tho Christian era. settled 
on the Lower Elbe, and in the 
5th century seem to have mi- 
grated to tho regions of the Dan- 
ube, where they became converts 
to Arianism. Throwing off the 
yoke of the Hcrulaj (41K)), under 
whose domination they had fallen, 
they destroyed the Gepidse (560), 



Gated at Bologna, he went to 
France, where, through the in- 
fluence of Bernard of Clairvaux, 
he obtained a professorship of the- 
ology at Paris, and was appointed 
to the bishopric in 1159. He 
became famous through his Sen- 
tentiarum Libri Onatuor^ a collec- 
tion of extracts from the fathers. 
His WorkH^ edited by Aleaume, 
were published (1546). 


took possession of Pannonia, and 
under Alboin invaded Italy (568). 
There they easily established 
themselves in the northern half, 
with Pavia as their capital. They 
were induced by the support of 
Gregory the Great and by their 
remarkable queen Thcodelinda to 
accept the Roman Catholic form 
of the Christian faith. Charle- 
magne reduced the Lombard king- 


dom to a province of his own 
empire (774), tho Lombards there- 
after becoming merged in the gen- 
eral Italian population. See Les 
Lombardcs cn France (1892). 

Lombards is also the name of 
those merchants from the com- 
mercial cities of N. Italy who 
acted as bankers, or rather money- 
lenders, to the Kings of England 
from the time of Henry lii. 
(1216-72) to the time of Edward 
III. (1327-77). They came first to 
England as the financial agents 
of the popes, who had many dues 
to collect ; and probably oegan 
the business of money-lending 
with those from whom they were 
di'inanding payment of tho pope’s 
tenths. After tho expulsion of 
the Jews from England (1290) 
the Edwards borrowed largely 
from tho Lombards. Edward 
IT. paid off his father’s debts 
(£.56,500) to the Frescobaldi, 
£1,800 to the Bellardi, and 
£4,()()0 to the Bardi. Edward 
HI. borrowed so freely that these 
Lombard hankers began to look 
to their securities; but in spite 
of their caution, the chief firms, 
the Bardi and the Peruzisi, be- 
came bankrujit— Edward ill. ow- 
ing the former 9(X),000 and the 
latter 600,000 crowns. During 
the following centuries wo find 
English merchants taking their 
j)lacc alike as traders and as 
money-lenders. The Lombards 
had offices in the street which 
still bears their name. Their 
usurious transactions caused their 
expulsion from tho kingdom by 
Queen Elizabeth. See Cunning- 
ham’s Grov'th of English Industry 
and Commerce (1896). 

Lombardy, div. of N. Italy, 
being the central part of the long 
dcpres.si on between the Alps and 
the Apennines, drained by the Po 
and its tributaries, and having 
Piedmont on the w. and Venctia 
on the E. It comprises the prov- 
inces of Bergamo, Brescia, Como, 
Cremona, Mantua, Milan, Pavia, 
and Sondrio, and covers an area of 
9,297 sq. m. Much of it is very 
fertile and extensively irrigated, 
yielding maize, wheat, rice, flax, 
and grapes. Tho division is noted 
for its silk industry. Iron and 
zinc ores are mined. The chief city 
is Milan. Pop. (1901) 4,282,728. 

Lombok, one of the Lessor 
Sunda Is., forming with Bali on 
the W. a residency of tho Dutch 
E. Indies. Area, about 2,000 sq. 
m. It is volcanic in origin and 
mountainous in character, the 
highest peak being Sangkarejan 
(12,460 ft.). The valleys are fer- 
tile, and yield rice, maize, to- 
bacco, coffee, indigo, and sugar- 
cane ; cattle and horses are bred. 
Mataram is the capital; Ampa- 
nan on the w. coast is the sea- 
port. Pop. estimated at over 
600,000, chiefly Sassaks and Bali- 
nese, 
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Lombroso, Crsare (1836), Ital- 
ian criiniiioloKist, was born at 
Verona. Ho was appointed ( 1 862) 
professor of mental diseases at 
Favia University, where he insti- 
tuted an asylum for the insane, a 
psychiatric museum, and a scries 
of researches in the application 
of exact scientific methods to 
the study of insanity. He sub- 
sequently became director of a 
lunatic asylum at Posaro, and 
finally received his present ap- 
pointment as professor of forensic 
medicine and psychiatry at Turin. 
His writinj^s on insanity and crim- 
inolof^ry form a long list; but 
the two works which have done 
more, perhaps, than any other to 
bring him fame arc VIIottk) de- 
Unqnente (1876-89), and VUomo 
di {/cmo(1889; Eng. trans. 1891). 
The views and investigations of 
Loinbroso, and his doctrine of a 
‘criminal type,’ have given him a 
world-wide reputation, have pro- 
foundly influenced the study of 
the whole subject of insanity and 
criminology, and considerably 
affected the administration of 
continenttil prisons and lunatic 
asylums. 

Lomond, Loch, between Dum- 
bartonshire and Stirlingshire, 
Scotland, which from its size and 
picturesqueness is justly entitled 
the ‘ queen of Scottish lakes.’ It 
covers an ar(*a of over 27 sq. m., is 
21 m. long, and in breadth varies 
from 5 m. to 1 m., the southern 
portion being wide and island- 
studded. Ben Lomond overlooks 
it from the E., and the double- 
peaked Ben Voirlich rises from 
its N.w. shore. It drains to the 
Dlyde by the Leven at the south- 
ern ond. Of the thirty wooded 
islot.s, the best known are Tnch- 
murrin, Inclimoan, Inchcailliach, 
and Inchloiiaig, the fir.st contain- 
ing the ruins of Lennox Castle. 
On the eastern shores are Bal- 
maha, Rowardennan (for Ben 
Lomond), and Inversnaid (the 
centre of the Rob Roy country, 
famous for its falls, and the re- 
imted scene of Wordsworth’s 
vision of A Highland (Hrl)\ on 
the \v. are Luss, Tarbct, and in 
the N.w. Ardlui. 

Lom-Palanka, tn., capital of 
Lom-Palanka, Bulgaria, at the 
junction of the Loin and Danube. 
It is a steamship station, and 
the chief mercantile emporium 
for N.W. Bulgaria. Pop. over 
8 , 000 . 

Lomza (Russian Lnmja). (i.) 
Province of Russian Poland, W. 
Russia, bounded on the N. by 
Prussia and Suwalki government, 
on the E. by Grodno, on the S. 
by Siedloe and War. saw, and on 
the w. by Plock. Area, 4,667 sq. 

^5,781 (mostly Roman 
Catholics). (2.) Town, cap. of 
above prov., 75 m. n.e. of Warsaw, 
on I- bk. of Narev. Pop. (1897) 


London (lat. 5r 30' 48" n. ; long. 
5' 48" w.), the largest city in the 
world, and the capital of England 
and of the British Empire, stands 
on both banks of the river Thames, 
which is both tidal and navig- 
able, and which at London Bridge 
(where it narrows) measures 325 
yds. across. London may be taken 
as distant 50 m. from the sea, 
for the Port of London extends 
from London Bridge to Queen- 
borough on Sheppey I. (50 m.), 
though the strict limits are from 
London Bridge to Blackwall. 
The Thames Conservancy, how- 
ever, has jurisdiction from the 
Nore to Oxford. The Port of 
London being thus more or less 
indeterminate, London itself is 
even more so. It stretches its 
ever-growing tentacles into the 
four counties of Essex, Middle- 
sex, Surrey, and Kent. Within its 
various boundaries London may be 
defined in the following ways : — 
(1.) The Metropolitan Police Dis- 
trict, or ‘Greater London,’ which 
extends over a radius of 15 m. from 
Charing Cross, and has an area of 
upwards of 692 sq. m., a popula- 
tion (1904) of 6,907,756, and a rate- 
able value (190.3-4) of £48,570,769. 
(2.) Registration, or ‘Inner Lon- 
don,’ coterminous with the ad- 
ministrative County of London. 
This is bounded roughly by High- 
gate and Hamp.stead on the N., 
by Woolwich on the H.E. and 
Blackwall on the E., by Syden- 
ham on the 8., and on the w. by 
Hammersmith and I’utney. Inner 
London covers 117 aq. m., and 
contains a population (1904) of 
4,648,950, and a rateable value of 
£41,078,113. (3.) The City ok 

London within municipal and 
parliamentary limits : area, 673 
ac. ; a sleeping population of care- 
takers (1901) of 26,923 (in 1861, 
112,013) ; the day or working pop- 
ulation rises to over 1,000,000. ] n 
addition to these three there is 
the Central Criminal Court dis- 
trict, with an area of 420 sq. 
m., and a population (1901) of 
6,101,664. 

The City of Loni>on proper 
lies on the N. bank of the river, 
stretching between the Thames 
and Finsbury, and E. and w. 
from the Tower to Temple Bar. 
Both in size and shape it corre- 
sponds very nearly to the ancient 
Roman London, even as its chief 
thoroughfares. Cannon Street, 
Cheapside, Bishopsgate Street, 
etc., themselves run over the 
sites of Roman streets. Four 
bridges — Blackfriars, Southwark, 
London, and the Tower (the last 
built on the bascule principle — 
i.e. a balanced bridge which can 
move up or down) —connect the 
City with the Borough or South- 
wark on the s. side. Along the 
river front are strung out various 
steamer-piers, Queciihithe Dock, 
the steam-packet wharf by Lon- 


don Bridge, Billingsgate Fish 
Market, the Cu8tom-Hou.se, and 
the Tower. 

Within the City precincts stand 
famous buildings and monu- 
ments too numerous to detail. 
Among them, however, may bo 
mentioned the Guildhall (1411, 
rebuilt 1789) in King Street, off 
Cheapsi<le ; St. Paul’s Cathe- 
dral ; the Mansion House, the 
official residence of the Lord 
Mayor; the Bank of England; the 
General Post Office at St. Mar- 
tin’s-le-Grand ; St. Bartholomew’s 
Church in Smithfield, the finest 
example of Norman architecture 
in London, if not in Great Britain: 
and the Monument (292 ft. high) 
to commemorate the Great Fire. 
For the City markets see below 
—Markets. 

The topography of the City 
is very simple. Its main 
arterial thoroughfares — Upper 
Thames Street, Cannon Street, 
Cheapside with the Poultry, and 
London Wall (which defines part 
of the course of the old wall 
round the City) — run in a parallel 
E. and w. direction, intersected 
by numerous cross streets form- 
ing roughly rectangular blocks. 
At either end of Cheapside- 
Poultry there is a nodus wiionce 
radiate several streets in many 
directions. The Poultry end is 
the most important, for thence 
liranch off (past the Bank, the 
Royal Exchange, and the Mansion 
House) Princes Street, Thread- 
needle Street, Cornhill, Lom- 
bard Street, and King William 
Street — the focus of London’s 
and the world’s financial ac- 
tivity. Cheap.side, the ‘Golden 
Cheapside’ of Herrick, still the 
main central artery of the City, 
no longer enjoys its old pre-emi- 
nence as a centre of commerce and 
finance. That has shifted east- 
wards, just as the shipping in- 
terest has settled itself chiefly in 
Leadonhall Street andFonchurch 
Street. But, as of old, Lombard 
Street is still one of the main seats 
of tho banking industry; large 
mercers still have their shops 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard ; Pater- 
noster Row continues to bo tho 
quarter of book publishers ; and 
Fleet Street (the home of jour- 
nalism) maintains its reputation 
for taverns, which have been its 
special feature for centuries. One 
of the most noted of tho Fleet 
Street taverns is the Cheshire 
Cheese, onco a favourite resort 
of Dr. Johnson, whose accustomed 
seat is still pointed out. 

Though the City of London was 
the nucleus of the metropolis, 
and is still the chief centre of 
commercial and financial activity, 
the kernel, both m point of ex- 
tent and complexity of interests, 
is now overwhelmingly surpassed 
by the shell — that is, by the 
County of London. 



London 

The County of London was 
established by the Local Govern- 
ment Act of 1888, and covers an 
area of 117 sq. m., with boundaries 
coterminous with the area over 
which, prior to 1889, the Metro- 
politan Board of Works exercised 
jurisdiction. It should, however, 
be noted that the London Gov- 
ernment Act of 1809 made some 
slight re-arrangements of the 
county boundaries, the princi- 
pal being that Penge in the S. 
was taken out of, and South Horn- 
sey in the N. was added to, Lon- 
don. The boundaries have al- 
rea<ly been indicated. The fol- 
lowing is a list, with statistics, 
of the twenty-eight boroughs of 
which the County of London con- 
sists : — 
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with its engineering shops, tele- 
graph works, and chemical works, 
contains Greenwich Hospital for 
sailors, naval schools in connec- 
tion with it, and the Koyal Ob- 
servatory. At Greenwich, too, is 
a huge iK)wor station to supply 
electricity to all the S. London 
tramways operated by the County 
Council. Deptford is no longer 
the site of the royal dockyard 
(closed in 1869), where Drake re- 
ceived his knighthood, biit pos- 
sesses the Royal Victoria Naval 
Victualling Yard, and also the 
London Corporation’s foreign 
cattle-market. Deptford devotes 
itself to marine engineering. Ber- 
mondsey^ with its extensive tan- 
yards and wharves, is one of the 
lowcst-lyingdistrictsofS. London, 


{london 

Lambeth, too, stand Bedlam, or 
Bethlem Royal Hospital for the 
Insane (originally founded 1247 as 
a priory at Bishopsgate), and one 
of London’s two great cricket 
grounds, Kennington Oval. The 
people of Battersea are fortunate 
in the possession of Battersea 
Park (185 acres), and in their 
easy access to Clapham Common 
on the south. (See Battersea.) 
Last of all the South London 
boroughs is Wandsworth^ the 
largest of the twenty-eight, which 
ends in the parish of Putney. 

The principal bridges and tun- 
nels connecting London S. of the 
river with that of the N. bank 
are Blackwall Tunnel^ between 
Greenwich and Blackwall (cost 
£1,500,000, used by 4,148,590 pas- 
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(1901). 

Valuation 

(£). 

Battersea 

2,169 

168,907 

1,031,769 

Kensington 

2,188 

176,628 

2,304,595 

Bermondsey 


130,760 

926,000 

Lambeth 

4,106 

301,895 

1,908,740 


7bb 

129,680 

.631,942 


7,011 

127^496 

995^285 

Camberwell 

4,4.‘)0 

2691339 

1, 2071572 

Paddington 

1,40C 

143,97ff 

1,473,043 

Chelsea 

660 

73,842 

822,293 

Poplar. 

2,333 

168,822 

800,675 

Deptford 

1,674 

110,398 

602,831 

St. Marylebone 

1.506 

133,301 

1,719,870 

Finsbury 

588 

101,463 

980,428 

St. Pan eras 

2,672 

235,317 

1,800,201 

Fulham 

1,701 

137,289 

1,000,000 

Shoreditch 

048 

118,637 

768,276 

Creenwich 

3,837 i 

95,770 

603,542 

Southwark 

1,110 

2(X5,180 

1,269,276 

Hackney 

3,2V)9 

219,272 ' 

1,190,030 

Stepiiey 

1,705 

298,000 

1,433,439 

Hammersmith ! 

2,286 

112,239 

750,508 

Stoke Newington 

808 

61,247 

346,131 

Hampstead i 

2,248 

81,942 1 

1,037,457 

Wandsworth 

i 9,ioe 

232,032 

1,713,723 

Holborn 

409 1 

69,405 

972,415 

We.stminster, City of 

: 2,655 

183,011 

5,516,726 

Islington | 

3,109 ! 

334,991 

1,941,6.64 

Woolwich 

8,2!)6 

117,178 

732,445 


Of those, ton lie to the south of 
the Thames in the geographical 
counties of Surrey and Kent — 
viz. (proceeding along tho river 
from w. to e.) Wandsworth^ Bat- 
tersea, Lambeth, Southwark, Ber- 
mondsey, Dcjitford, Greenwich, 
Woolwich (part — North AVool- 
wich — in Essex), and two inland 
boroughs, Cavihcrwell and Leiris- 
ham. The two latter and the 
inland parts of the riverine 
boroughs are principally residen- 
tial, and are inhabited by those 
who .six days a week hurry north- 
wards over the Thames. Lewis- 
ham still contains considerable 
stretches of open country or 
fields — in particular tho high- 
lying, open, golfing common of 
Blaokheath, near Greenwich 
Park, where golf was first played 
in England, probably about the 
ear 1608. Camberwell, densely 
uiltover, contains Dulwich Col- 
lege (founded by Edward Alleyn, 
1619), and the magnificent but 
little frequented Dulwich Pic- 
ture Gallery. See Dulwich. 

Coming now to the boroughs 
bordering on the river, the follow- 
ing is the order from E. to w. : — ■ 
Woolwich, which includes Kltham 
and Plumstead, is notable for the 
po.ssession of the Royal Arsenal 
and the Royal Military Academy 
(for the training of R.E. and n.A. 
officers), the former employing 
some 12,000 men. Greenwich, 


and the cellars of some streets ad- 
joining the river are occasionally 
fiooded by a high tide. Rotbor- 
hithe, at the N.E. end of Ber- 
mondsey, contains the Surrey and 
Commercial Docks (350 acres), 
which import grain and timber, 
and which keep in touch with the 
heart of S. London by the Grand 
Surrey Canal. South work, or the 
Borough, is a borough of dingy, 
mean streets, with a river -front 
lined with great warehouses and 
busy wharves. It is thickly cov- 
ered with factories. Guy’s Hospi- 
tal stands in the High Street of 
the Borough. Banksidc, South- 
wark, was, in Shakespcare’.s day, 
the home of the amu.sement- 
mongers of London, for here were 
the bull-rings, the bear-pits, tho 
notorious ‘ Holland’s Leaguer,’ 
and the Globe, Rose, Hop)e, and 
Swan Theatres. The Borough is 
the seat of the largest hop-mar- 
ket in the world. Next in order 
comes the borough of Lambeth, 
which faces Westminster, and 
reaches down from the river al- 
most to the farthest southern 
confines of London County. It 
contains the district of Brixton. 
Lambeth Palace, which fronts the 
river, has been the chief official 
residence of the archbishops of 
Canterbury since 1197. To the N., 
oppo.sitethe HousesofParliament, 
stands St. Thomas’s Hospital (re- 
moved to that site in 1870). In 


sengers and 862,843 vehicles in 
1903) ; a second Thames tunnel 
scheme between Rotherhithe and 
Shadwell has received parliamen- 
tary sanction ; Deptford Subway % 
between Deptford and Mill wall 
(used by 3,972,843 passengers in 
1 903); the Thames (finished 

1843), between Rotherhithe and 
Wapping ; the Tower Bridge, 
between Bermondsey and the 
Tower (opened 1894); tho City 
and Southwark Subway ; London 
Bridge, with a cable subway 
on either side of it ; the South- 
Eastern Railway Bridge; South- 
wark Brid ge; Black friars Bridge, 
with a South-Eastern Ry. bridge 
on one side, and the tunnel of 
the City and Waterloo electric 
tube on the other ; Waterloo 
Bridge ; Charing Cross Rail- 
way and Foot Bridge, with the 
Baker Street and Waterloo tube 
tunnel be.side it ; Westiriinster 
Bridge; Lambeth Bridge ; Vaux- 
hall Bridge; Victoria Bridge, 
from Battersea to Chelsea, with 
the L.B. & S.C.’s railway bridge 
beside it ; Albert Bridge ; Batter- 
sea Bridge; Battersea Railway 
Bridge of tho W. London Exten- 
sion Ry. ; Wandsworth Bridge 
into Fulham ; Putney Bridge, with 
a railway and foot bridge beside 
it ; and Hammersmith Bridge. 

South London possesses the 
following parks and commons : 
— Plumstead Common, Woolwich 
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Common^ Greenwich Park, Black- 
heath, Deptford Park, ISouthwark 
Park^ Lamheth Palace Gardena 
(the private property of the arch- 
bishop, but thrown open to the iDub- 
lic on certain occasions), Kenning- 
ton Park, Vauxhall Park, Camber- 
well New Park, Battersea Park, 
Brockwell Park, Clapham Com- 
mon, Wandsworth Common, and a 
number of other small parks and 
commons in the southern districts 
of the boroughs of Wandsworth, 
Lambeth, and Camberwell. 

The London boroughs on the 
N. side of the Tiiames miinber 
eighteen. Five lie on the N. —viz. 
(going from W. to E.) Hariipstcad, 
St. Pancras, Islington, Stoke 
Newington, and Hackney; six 
abut on tho vivGV—Hammersvnith, 
ihilham, Chelsea, Westminster, 
Stepney, and Poplar; and seven 
form the central band — 
ton, Paddington, St, Marylcbonc, 
Holhoni, Finsbury, Shoreditch, 
and Bethnal Green. 

The northern districts of Lon- 
don lie comparatively high on 
the w. (highest point 450 ft.), but 
gradually slope down to the low- 
lying Hackney marshes around 
the Lea R. on the K. Celebrated 
at one time for its medicinal 
waters, Hampstead continues a 
favourite residential district and 
also a resort of holiday makers, 
who on public holidays throng 
the famous Heath (240 ac.). Next 
to Hampstead lies St. Pancras, 
which stretches from the maze 
of dingy streets which surrounds 
the three great railway stations 
of St. Pancras (M.R.), King’s 
Cross (G.N.R.), and Euston (L. k 
N.W.R.), through Camden Town 
and Kentish Town (an old pre- 
bendal manor, Kentish being a 
corruption of ‘ Cantler’s,’ or 
‘ Cantelupe’s ’) to the breezy slopes 
of High gate. Islington, which 
includes Lower and Upper Hol- 
loway and Hornsey, contains a 
number of religious, philan- 
thropic, and educational institu- 
tions, and also the Agricultural 
Hall (capable of holding 30,000 
people), where cattle and horse 
shows, military tournaments, etc., 
arc held. On the n.e. of Isling- 
ton lies the small borough of 
Stoke Newington, next to which is 
Hackney, which, though densely 
covered with working - men’s 
houses between Hackney Downs 
and Hackney Canal, can yet boast 
of large stretches of open field and 
common land towards the river 
Lea. Immediately s. of Hackney 
lie two of tho seven central 
boroughs — Bethnal Green and 
Shoreditch. The former is a 
wilderness of lower-class houses 
and factories, but contains the 
priceless boon of Victoria Park 
(217 ac.). Shoreditch principally 
consists of the densely - packed 
parishes of Haggerston and Hox- 
ton, and reaches down to the 


northern borders of tho City. 
Westward lie the parishes of Fins- 
bury— fit. Luke’s and Clerken- 
well. Cler ken well (once the clerks* 
or priests’ well of pure clear water 
which formed the chief supply of 
the district) is the headquarters 
of the watch and clock making 
industry, and is also occupied 
by a number of printing-houses. 
Hero stands the Charterhouse, 
on the site of an old Carthusian 
monastery. In 1872 the school 
was transferred to Godaiming in 
Surrey, but the building is still 
use<l as an educational institu- 
tion by the Merchant Taylors’ (’o. 

Holborn is intersected by tlie 
thoroughfare of the same name, 
across which once ran the little 
river called the llolbourno in its 
ui)per and the Fleet in its lower 
course. On either side of the 
thoroughfare lie some of the Inns 
of Court— Gray’s Inn to the N., 
as.sociated with the name of 
Francis Bacon, Lincoln’s Inn and 
its Fields on the s. ; and in Hol- 
born itself stands the finest ex- 
ample of a ‘ half-timbered ’ house 
in London — Staple Inn. In the 
district of Bloomsbury, N. of New 
Oxford Street (which is a continua- 
tion of Holborn), lies the British 
Museum. Tho street names round 
the Museum — Chenies Street. 
Great Russell Street, Bedford 
Place, Tavistock Square (where 
Charles Dickens lived) — are remi- 
niscent of the Bedford family, 
to which a great part of Blooms- 
bury still bclong.s. 

Sharply divided from AVest- 
minster on the s. by Oxford Street 
(named after Edward Harley, 
second Earl of Oxford), lies tlie 
large pariah (anciently known as 
Tyburn) of St. Marylebone, and 
the still larger borough of the 
same name. ThebrookTyburn ran 
through it, and tho parish derives 
its name from the erection of a 
church dedicated to St. Mary le 
bourne — i.e. at the side of the 
brook. At tho foot of tho great 
Roman highway, which now, under 
the name of Edgware Road, 
bounds St. Marylebone on the w., 
stood Tyburn gallows. Maryle- 
bono was the residence of many 
celebrities, including Gibbon, 
Charles Wesley, Hoyle (an early 
authority on whist), and Hogarth. 
Madame Tussaud’s great exhibi- 
tion is in the Marylebone Road. 
The ancient manor of St. John’s 
Wood in the W. takes its name 
from its original possessors, the 
Knights of St. John; in it lies 
the famous Lord’s cricket ground. 
Marylebone al.so possesses Re- 
gent’s Park (472 ac.), the largest 
of the London (larks, containing 
the Zoological and Royal Botanic 
Gardens. Just north of the park 
is Primrose Hill, the only one of 
the little hills ot N. Lon don that 
is not covered with houses. 

Crossing Edgware Road, we 


enter the borough of Paddington, 
which contains the ancient manor 
of Westbourne, so called after the 
little stream which once fed the 
Serpentine River in Hyde Park. 
South-west of Paddington is 
Kensington, at its southern end 
one of the finest and richest 
residential districts of London. 
Here are the public pleasure 
grounds of Kensington Gardena 
(200 ac.), which contain the old 
palace of Kensington, purchased 
by VVilliam ill. from tho Earl of 
Nottingham in 1080, and given to 
the nation in 1800. On the s. 
side of the gardens is the Albert 
Memorial (1872), and opposite is 
the Albert Hall (18G7-71 ), an enor- 
mous circular building used as a 
concert hall, and capable of seat- 
ing some 10,000 iiersons. In tho 
near vicinity are Olympia (an ex- 
hibition building), the S. Kensing- 
ton and Royal Natural History 
Museums, and the Imperial Insti- 
tute (opened 1803). To the east 
of tho Imperial Institute is tho 
Brompton district. Earl’s Court 
is a district of West Kensington. 
Vying in historical importance 
w’ith Kensington Palace is the 
quaint Elizabethan building of 
Holland House (1007), where dwelt 
at diffei'cnt times Fairfax, tho 
parliamentary general ; Addison, 
who died there; Penn of Penn- 
sylvania; and Charles James 
Fox, through whose occupancy 
the house became a great Whig 
meeting-place up to the beginning 
of the IDth century. 

The boundary })orough of Lon- 
don county on the w. is that of 
Hammersmith, which touches the 
Harrow road on the n., and south- 
ward abuts on a bend of the 
river crossed by a fine susjiensiion 
bridge. Tho Uxbridge road runs 
eastward through Hammersmith 
to Acton and Ealing. Next in 
oi’der along the river-bank is the 
borough 01 Fulham. Hero, on 
the river, stands Fulham Palace, 
the residence of tho bishop or 
London, said to be the oldest 
inhabited house in England. A 
little farther down the river is 
the fashionable Hurlingham Park, 
the headquarters of pigeon-shoot- 
ing and polo -playing in Eng- 
land. The next borough is that 
of Chelsea. Its eastern portion, 
known as Pimlico, at the be- 
ginning of the 19th century was 
a marshy waste where snipe were 
shot ; while Chelsea parish itself 
was, in the middle of the ISth 
century, only an outlying village. 
Chelsea {Chesil-ey, ‘the shingly 
island’) has been fenced from 
tho river by an embankment be- 
tween the Victoria and Battersea 
Bridges, and on the embankment 
stands Chelsea Hospital for dis- 
abled soldiers. Chelsea is still, 
as it has long been, a favourite 
residential quarter. Here, in the 
16th century, lived Sir Thomas 
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More, Princess Elizabeth, Anno 
of Cloves, and Queen Catherine 
l*arr ; later, Walpole, Steele, 
Swift (who lived opposite Dean 
Atterbury’s house, and used to 
drive into London by ‘the six- 
penny stage’), and Sir Hans 
Sloane, whose name is commem- 
orated ill Sloane Square and 
Sloane Street; and, later still, 
Leigh Hunt, Rossetti, George 
Eliot, and Carlyle. 

The next and greatest of the 
London boroughs is the City of 
Weitviinster. It is the richest, 
architecturally the finest, and 
historically by far the most in- 
teresting, of any ixirt of London 
outside the City. Beginning at 
Temple Bar (now marked by a 
griffin on a iiedestal) in the 
Strand, which is the boundary 
between the two cities of London 
and Westminster, we plunge at 
once Into the stateliest part of the 
metropolis. Qn one side are the 
Royal Courts of Justice, and, 
fronting the Strand, the newly- 
constructed crescent of Aldwycli, 
whence the thoroughfare of Kings- 
way furnishes a new route to 
Holborn ; and on the other, farther 
down the street, are buildings and 
names — Essex Street, Arundel 
Street, Somerset House, the Savoy 
Hotel, Villiers Street, and North- 
umberland Avenue— that remind 
us of the great houses of princes 
and nobles which stretched down 
towards the river - front, now 
fenced between Blackfriars and 
Westminster Bridges by the noble 
Victoria Embankment. At the 
west end of the Strand is Trafal- 
gar Square, where the Corinthian 
column (145 ft.) to the memory of 
Nelson rears aloft, its pedestal 
guarded by Landseer’s four lions ; 
near it is a statue of General 
Gordon by Thornycroft. 

From Trafalgar Square de- 
bouch S.W. Pall Mall, the home 
of many of London’s greatest 
clubs, and (through Spring Gar- 
dens) the Mall, which separates 
Marlborough House (the resi- 
dence of the Prince of Wales) 
and the Palace of St. James 
from the park of the same name. 
Facing the w. end of the Mall 
stands Buckingham Palace in its 
spacious grounds, while across 
Constitution Hill to the n. 
spreads the beautiful Green Park 
(60 ac.). South from Trafalgar 
Square run Whitehall and 
Parliament Street, past the 
Admiralty, the Horse Guards, 
and other government buildings, 
to end in the approaches to the 
Houses of Parliament and West- 
minster Abbey. North from Tra- 
falgar Square we can pass up the 
Haymarket to the great nodus 
of west-end London, Piccadilly 
Circus. Thence radiate, north- 
east, the recent thoroughfare of 
Shaftesbury Avenue, and Long 
Acre (the nome of the carriage 


and automobile trade) ; north. 
Regent Street, which, with Bond 
Street, New and Old, boasts 
London’s richest shops ; and west, 
Piccadilly. Narrow at first 
(though a scheme is in hand for 
widening it eighty feet between 
the Circus and Sackville Street), 
Piccadilly siKiedily becomes i)cr- 
haps the finest street in Lon- 
don. It contains stately build- 
ings such as Apsley, Devonshire, 
and Northampton Houses ; for 
half its length it is bordered on 
the south by the Green Park, 
and ends at Hyde Park Corner, 
near a fine triumphal arch which 
is one of the entrances into Hyde 
Park (480 ac.), the most fashion- 
able park in London. 

Northwards and south-west- 
wards from the w. end of Pic- 
cadilly spreads the huge parish 
of St. George’s, Hanover Square, 
nearly all of which belongs to 
the Duke of Westminster, whoso 
family name, Grosvenor, is of fre- 
quent occurrence In the street 
names. Passing over the City of 
London, which has already been 
dealt with, and continuing along 
the river, we arrive (in startling 
contrast) at the grimy region of 
Stepnci/t which lies south of Beth- 
nal Green. Eastward of the old 
(Mty wall lie the Tower of Lon- 
don and the Royal Mint (1817) on 
Tower Hill. The principal traffic 
artery of this remon is Commer- 
cial Road East (s. lies Ratcliffo 
Highway, now St. George Street, 
once notorious for robbery and 
murder) ; but the main activity 
of the district centres in the 
divisions bordering the river, and 
known as Wapping, Shadwell, 
and Liraehouse. Here begin the 
docks, the first of the series, close 
to the Tower, being St. Kather- 
ine’s Docks (24 ac.) : next, tlic 
London Docks (120 ac.) ; and next, 
Shadwell and Limehouso Ba- 
sins. (Sco London Pout.) After 
Limehouse begins the borough of 
Poplar, of which the southern 
portion consists of the low-lying 
Isle of Dogs, and the northern of 
Bromley ana Bow, which border 
the river Lea. The name ‘ Bow ’ 
commemorates an arched bridge 
over the Lea, at or near a point 
where it was crossed by the ‘ Strat- 
ford,’ the ford in the Roman 
‘street’ known as the Vicinal 
Way. In the Isle of Dogs are 
the oldest of London’s docks, 
opened in 1802, the West India 
Docks (295 ac.); below them is 
Millwall Dock; and in Black- 
wall, close to where the Lea 
joins the Thames, the East India 
Dock. There the County of Lon- 
don ends. But farther down, on 
the north bank of the Thames, 
are the Victoria (90 ac.) and Roval 
Albert Docks (72 ac.) ; and farther 
yet, 26 m. below London Bridge, 
Tilbury Docks (76i ac.). 

To the east of Poplar (outside 


Greater London) is the borough 
of W est Ham, and still farther east 
(7i m. G.E. Ry. from Fenclmrch 
•Street) the town of Barking. 

The industries and manufac- 
tures of London are enormous and 
most varied. Some of the more 
special industries may bo speci- 
fied :--Brewing, distilling, sugar- 
refining, These three industries 
have no particular locality. Silk 
is manufactured in Spitalfields 
and Bethnal Green; tanning, 
soap-boiling, and candle-making 
are carried on in Bermondsey and 
Southwark; Lambeth, Millwall, 
and Deptford have engineering 
works; potteries arc established 
at Lambeth ; and Clerkenwell has 
an industry of watch-making and 
clock-making. 

There are close on three hun- 
dred different authorities which 
control the various interests of 
London, and which spend on the 
work about £15,000,000 annually. 
But the supremo municipal au- 
thority is the London County 
(Council. (See London -— fT 07 YO’ 7 r- 
rnfiit. ) The council’.s accounts for 

1904 5 amounted to £9,048,414, 
the total county rate l)eing2s. 92d. 
Up to the year 1904 the council 
has provided rehousing for 24,4(>5 
l)ersons, and in addition to jn’o- 
vi ding gymnasiums, liands, games, 
cheap steamboats on the Thames, 
etc., has since 1901 secured the fol- 
lowing parks and open spaces for 
the i)eople ; Marble II .11, Twicken- 
ham (60 ac.); Eltham Park (41 J 
ac.); Avery Hill, Eltham (84 ac.); 
Hainault Forest (803 ac.); and 
Bpringfiold, Clapton (82i ac). 
’riianks to these measures, and 
to a careful supervision of drain- 
age and street nuisances, it has 
brought down the death-rate of 
London to 15*2 per 1,000. 

’i'hc Education Committee of 
the County Council administers 
both elementary and secondary 
education within its area. In 

1905 there were 554,646 (average 
attendance, 493,975) scholars on 
the rolls of the council schools, 
and 205,323 (average attendance, 
175,149) on the rolls of the non- 
provided schools, or an elemen- 
tary school population of 759,969. 
The expenditure on the mainten- 
ance of elementary schools for 
the financial year ending March 
31, 1905, was £3,750,422. 

History (by the late Sir Walter 
Besant ), — The origin and foun- 
dation of London are, and will 
always continue to Vje, matters 
of dispute and controversy. My 
own theory entirely satisfies, in 
my judgment, all the difficulties 
of the case. It may bo briefly 
presented as follows. 

Wo must first consider the site 
of the city with respect to its 
local conditions, and next the 
site with reference to the country 
generally. 

First, as to the local conditions. 
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The river on which the city stands 
winds in a serpentine course from 
Hampton to its mouth through 
a vast swamp, bordered on the N. 
and on the s. by a low cliff, the 
course of which may still be 
traced by the rising ground which 
has taken the place of the cliff. 
Thus, Battersea Rise, Clapham 
Rise, Brixton Rise indicate the 
position of the cliff on the s. side ; 


walls in the Isle of Dogs, a pen- 
insula, and then continues its 
course eastward to the mouth. 
The city proper lies between the 
Fleet R. on the w. and ilie Tower 
of London on the E. On the 8. 
side of the Thames stretched the 
marsh, four miles long from w. 
to E., and one mile or a mile anti 
a half broad from N. to s. On 
the E. side of the city the marsh 


great western swamp. On the 
N. of the river, beyond the cliff 
stretched a vast moor, intersected 
with small streams and dotted 
with ponds. The moor was quite 
useless for purposes of culti- 
vation. Beyond the clearing 
afterwards called Iseldoii or Is- 
lington began the immense forest 
of Middlesex and Essex, covering 
the whole ground between Har- 



while the slopes in Thames Street, 
the Haymarket, and St. James’s 
Street, for example, show where 
it stood on the N. side. 

The swamp is the first point of 
importance to note on the site 
of London. Reference to any 
map will show that at AVest- 
minster the river bends round 
towards the N., again at Charing 
Cross towards the e. ; that it 


lay along the riverside for two 
miles before it was crossed by the 
river Lea, which flowed through 
a broad marsh of its own on either 
bank. On the w. side the Fleet 
also flowed through its own mud 
banks into the Thames, while the 
present Fleet Street and the 
Strand lay at the foot of the 
cliff, covered with water at high 
tide, and forming part of the 


row and the site of Hainault 
Forest, and stretching into Hert- 
fordshire and the heights beyond. 

The only farm-land available 
for the city was thus a breadth 
of pasture-land between Oxford 
Street and the Strand, the rest 
of the environment being forest 
or marsh. This is the second 
important point to remember. 
Whatever might be in store for 
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the future of London, one thing 
is quite certain — the city, even in 
its infancy, could never be main- 
tained by any lands outside the 
walls, or by any adjoining land 
kept oi^n for the purpose of 
cultivation. From the outset, 
when it was little more than a 
village, London was dependent for 
its supplies on the settlements 
and cultivated lands beyond what 
we now call the suburbs. 

Three streams, not to speak of 
many small brooks, flowed into the 
Thames on the N. The first, start- 
ing from the w., was called the 
Fleet or the Holbourne. It rose in 
the northern heights, received the 
waters of many springs, drained a 
large expanse of country, and was 
navigable for a very short dis- 
tance above its inoutL Through 
the middle of the site on which 
afterwards the city was built 
flowed the smaller stream, called 
the AValbrook. This rose in the 
northern moor as a tiny rivulet, 
was joined by other rivulets, and 
when it gained the Thames was 
a stream of some importance run- 
ning through a valley about 130 
feet broad, at the point where is 
now the Poultry, and becoming 
broader at the mouth. The Wal- 
brook served for many centuries 
to divide the city into two — E. 
and W. London. Outside the 
walls, nearly three miles to the 
E., the swift and then important 
river Lea ran into the Thames, 
through a succession of marsh- 
lands which remain to this day. 
Although drained, they are below 
the level of high tide, and serve 
at least to make us understand 
the marshes of the Thames. Be- 
tween the Fleet and the Walbrook, 
and again on the E. of the Wal- 
brook, the northern cliff advanced 
to the edge of the river, which it 
overhung. It was a bank of stiff 
clay from twenty to thirty feet 
high, the foot of which, being 
continually washed by the river 
at every high tide, was gradually 
worn away. 

The advance of the cliff at these 
points is the third point of car- 
dinal importance concerned with 
the site of London. These, then, 
are the local conditions of the 
place: a tidal river almost 1,<J00 
feet wide ; marshes on either bank ; 
a wild moorland on the N. useless 
for agriculture ; an impenetrable 
forest on the N., and another on 
the s. ; a comparatively small 
area in the w. available for pas- 
ture ; protection against an enemy 
by river, marsh, and forest; de- 
pendence on supplies, save of 
fish, birds, and game, from the 
outside. Add to these an excel- 
lent natural port for small ships 
sailing up the river, at Dowgate, 
at the mouth of the Walbrook. 

The next point to consider is 
the site with reference to the 
country. 


When the Romans arrived, they 
found in the s. part of our island 
a civilization at least equal to 
that of Qaul, and, in fact, intro- 
duced from Gaul. How long the 
country had been opened up for 
trade, what was the extent of the 
trade, and when the immigration 
from Gaul began, it is impossible 
to determine. For reasons too 
long to bo considered in this 
place, I arn of opinion that many 
generations, perhaps many cen- 
turies, passed oetween the arrival 
of the Gauls and that of the Ro- 
mans. The foreign trade, such 
as it was, great or small (I be- 
lieve it to have been very con- 
siderable), was carried on through 
the southern ports, and especially 
through Dover and Southampton. 
The main artery of trade, the 
chief road — little more than a 
track even in summer — ran 
through the middle of the island 
from N. to a., passing over the 
Thames at its first ford. This 
ford cro8se<l a marsh, and an is- 
land or eyot in the marsh, before 
it reached the river. After the 
river the track crossed the marsh 
on the a. side by a causeway to 
the higher ground, anil then 
struck a.K. in order to reach 
Dover, Richborough, and- Sand- 
wich, or a.w. to reach Southamp- 
ton. The island was that after- 
wards called Thorney, a small 
oblong tract of land rising just 
above high-water mark, and situ- 
ated at the mouth of a little 
stream which brought down in 
its course branches, trunks, and 
leaves, which were caught at the 
outflow, and so formed the island. 
Long, therefore, before London 
was founde<l, tho trade of the 
country passed over Thorney. 

The foundation of London has 
no connection at all with the 
arrival of the Romans. It is de- 
scribed by Aulus Flautius in the 
1st century, anti only a few years 
after tho conquest, as a great 
commercial resort ; it took the 
place of Thorney gradually, but 
long before the Romans came. 
The natural advantages of Lon- 
tlon over Thorney were the ports 
of the AValbrook and the Fleet, 
the existence of the high northern 
cliff running down to the river 
above the malarious and ague- 
stricken marsh, and the easy de- 
fence of tho place by reason of 
its natural position. The site 
was also well watered, and ca- 
able of being converted, by quays 
uilt on piles, into a place of com- 
merce far more extensive and 
more convenient than the small, 
low-lying, defenceless islet of 
Thorney. 

In this way London was founded 
and gradually grew. Its name 
signified probably the * ship-fort,* 
and is oi Celtic, not of Roman 
or Saxon, origin. The old line 
of traffic which ran down the 
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Edgware Road, and so across 
the Park to the river, was diverted 
at the spot which is now, the 
Marble Arch, and ran along the 
present Oxford Street and Hol- 
born, crossing tho Fleet R. by a 
ford and afterwards by a bridge, 
and BO into the city. After the 
building of tho city wall the 
traffic entered by a gate near but 
not on tho site of Newgate, We 
must remember that at first there 
was no wall to protect London ; 
there was no need of a wall. The 
quays and ports built by the 
early merchants were deserted in 
tho winter ; in the summer, and 
for two or throe months only, 
there was a considerable con- 
course of those who bought and 
sold ; the trade of London was 
carried on at an annual fair, so 
to speak, held every summer ; 
there were no buildings; there 
was no town, as we understand 
a town ; there was no attempt at 
walls, fortifications, or defence, 
because there was nothing to de- 
fend except at the time of the 
annual fair, when the traders 
themselves were perfectly able, 
without the help of walls, to de- 
fend their own wares against any 
attack that might be made upon 
them. No bridge then spanned 
the river ; the only permanent 
residents were the fisher -folk, 
tliose who trapped the wild birds 
of the marsh and the game of tho 
forest, and the slaves of the port. 

That such was tho condition of 
London when the Romans arrived 
seems tolerably certain. They 
selected the high spot on the K. 
side of tho Walbrook for the site 
of a citadel and place of arms, 
and erected on this spot a fort, 
solid, strong, and impregnable, 
with access to the N. and the w. 
by gates, and to the s. by a bridge 
over the river. Foundations of 
the citadel have been discovered 
at various points. It reached from 
the Walbrook to Mincing Lane, 
and from Cornhill to Thames 
Street. The first bridge, according 
to my view, was built at the same 
time as the fortress, for which it 
afforded communication to the s., 
and was at the same time a means 
of offence and defence. 

Roman London, then, consisted 
of the citadel first, with the 
bridge. There was no wall ; and 
the trade of the place, which 
seemed to Tacitus so consider- 
able, was in reality very small 
compared with its subsequent de- 
velopment. There was certainly 
a port beside the Bridge Gate— 
an artificial port cut out of the 
soft mud and shingle of the fore- 
shore, supported and kept open 
by piles on which quays were 
constructed communicating with 
the Bridge Gate. This port was 
afterwards called Billingsgate or 
Lundentuneshy the. There was an- 
other and an earlier port formed 
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by tho mouth of tlio Walbrook ; 
there was a tliird, also arfcilicial, 
though tlio date of its construc- 
tion cannot be ascertained, on the 
site now called Qucenliithe. It 
is also probable tiiat Puddle Dock 
is a site of a fourth port; \yhile, 
across the river, St. Saviour’s 
Dock probably dates from Homan 
times. Here also was an ancient 
ferry across tlie river, much more 
fre«piented than tlie brid^^e, beiiiij 
easier of access ami <iuicker. hi 
these ports, and on ipiays con- 
structed beside them to riyht and 
left, was carrieil on tlie export 
and import trade of the city. 

Tlie iiistory of the city ilurinj? 
the Roman occupation contains 
few events. In 1)1 A.D. the place 
was taken, and the defenceless 
peoj>le were massacred. Two 
iiundred years later it was held 
by the usurpiM’s Carausius ami 
Allectus, tlie latter of whom was 
defeateil and slain by tlie Roman 
general Asclepiodotus in a battle 
foimht close to Tiondon. ^Vhen, 
in the Itli century, Roman roads 
made it possible for an invad- 
ing army from the N. to march 
upon homion, the wall was con- 
structed. Its length proves the 
extent of the ])opulation of the 
city, bi'cause it was iievtu’ the 
custom of the Romans to biiibl 
more than they could defend. 
The area enclosed by the wall 
was . ‘ISP acres ; the length of the 
wall, including the riverside iiart, 
was two miles and three-ipiart.'rs. 
'I’liere is evidence that it was 
hastily built. There was no time 
to procure stone enough for the 
pui'iiose from the (piarries of 
Kent; the remaining portions ami 
foundations have disclosed the 
fact that wherever stones existed 
in the city they were seized and 
built into the wall. 'Plms altars, 
millstones, funeral monuments, 
statues, columns on walls of 
villas, the walls of the citailel, 
tho walls of ev«*ry T^ublic buihl- 
iiig, iiicluiling the forum, the im- 
perial ollices, the theatre, and 
the amphitheatre, were use<l in 
the construction of this huge 
wall, erected in the fear of inva- 
sion from the north. This was to- 
wanls the en<l of the 4tii ci-ntury. 

The retirement of the Romans 
and the coming of the Saxons 
followed. Nothing is then known 
of the city until the year 457 
A. I)., when we hear of the fugi- 
tives from the victorious Saxon 
invaders Hying for safety across 
the brwlge of [jondon. 

Early in the 7th century we 
hear of Lomlon again ; it tlnm 
bdonged to the E. Saxons, and 
there was foundeil a Christian 
church under Mellitus as first 
bishop. Trade slowly revive* 1, 
merchants began to return, ami 
liOndon in the 7th and 8th cen- 
turies bee line once more a great 
commercial centre. 


Then the Danish invasions took 
])lace, and London, taken by the 
invaders and apparently pillaged, 
again lay tlesolato and deserteil 
until it was recovered by Alfred. 
He repaireil tho defences, and 
made of London the strongest 
and, before long, the richest city 
in the island. The condition of 
the wall is shown by the fact that 
Alfred did nut take the trouble 
to repair the old gates, but con- 
structetl new gates at Aldersgate, 
Newgate, Risliopsgate, and jirob- 
ably posterns at Ludgate and 
(Vipplegate. So strong did he 
make London that the ]K)wer of 
the Danes and Normans in re- 
l)eateil reigns could not take the 
city. So great was the trade in 
consequence of the confidence 
iiispireil l)y this strength that 
merchants Hocked to London 
from Rouen, Caen, Ueriiiany, and 
the liow lyountries. 

T’he history of London itself is 
ilillicult to separate from the his- 
tory of the country. Successive 
charters seeiireil the liberties of 
the citizen. The sovereign might 
and di«l tax ami assess the people 
h(*avily ; but when from time to 
time the citizens presented a 
passive resistance to taxation, no 
monarch hail the power to coerce 
them. As London grew I'noro 
powerful, the deman«ls of the 
sovereign grew greater; ami the 
people of London heeame more 
exacting over tho extension of 
their liberties, and more jealous 
of encroachiiieiit. This is tlie 
keynote for tlie historian. There 
existed among the people of 
Lomloii a traditional resolve — 
unwritten, but part ami parcel of 
tlicmselves to maintain and to 
ilefcml tluir liberties. 

'riiis side of the city history is 
best illustrated by a few notes 
on the growth of the municipality. 
On the l esettlcinent of I he city 
by Alfred, the whole of the area 
included within the wall was par- 
celled out into manors. Every 
manor was calhsl after the name 
of its owner, who was its alder- 
man, ami exercised authority, 
liohliug courts, and being i eH])oii- 
sihle for onler ou his own laml. 
It is not certain how many war*ls 
or manors there were. There was 
no corporate government of the 
city. The king’s oHicer was the 
port-reeve, whose fiuietious wore 
tliose of treasurer, guardian of 
customs ami «lues, and ass<*ssor of 
the same; he corrospomlod to the 
sherilf or shiro-reeve of a county. 
The bishop exercise*! ecclesi- 
astical juris<liction, whicli then 
inclmled a goo<l deal of the tem- 
poral government. There was a 
folk-mote, or parliament of the 
])eoj)le, called together on impor- 
tant occasions at Paul’s (Toss; 
ami there was the wanl - mote, 
whose powers ami tenure of meet- 
ing seem to have ilepeiideil at first 
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mainly on the aldermen of tho 
wards. The export and iinpoit 
trade of the port was regulated 
by the inerchants, subject to* the 
king’s dues; the retail trade was 
subject to the rules of the niaiket, 
and the ordinances of the guilds, 
which existed from a very eaily 
period. The merchant guild, 
found in all nuMliieval cities, was 
probably regulate*!, perhaps in a 
nameless and informal manner, 
at the port itself. 

The defence of the city was 
entrusted to a military organiza- 
tion called the knigliten guild, 
whose duty it was to see tliat the 
citizens were duly arme*l for pur- 
poses of defence. This guild a*l- 
ininistcred a tract of land out.side 
Ahlgatc, calleil the Poitsoken, iiml 
the 'i’ower lands, whose reveniios 
were devote*! to the protection of 
tile city. Tlie guihl eoiisiste*! of 
the aldermen, notables, and some 
of the chief eitizeiis. The time 
came when the *lefence of the 
city was practically taken over 
by the Normans, who had their 
fortresses in the east and the 
west; thou, by ))oriniH.siou of the 
king, tlie guihl dissolve*! itself, 
HUiTendere*l its pi operty, ami gave 
it to tho pri*)ryof tlie Holy Trinity 
at Al*lgatt‘, receiving in return for 
theinatdves, their ancestors, ami 
tlu'ir own kin, the ‘fraternity’ of 
tho nioiiastory. 

As the giiihls aniviMl at the 
yaiHsessioii *>f great ])* wer, tliey 
wore reganleil with jealousy by 
the Norman kings, es])ociidly by 
Homy 11., who supprosso*l twenty 
of them 118 ‘ a*lulterine ’ - i.e. 
*.‘roeWd without royal licence. 
Tho chief cause, of this jealousy 
was the estiiblishment *)f the 
‘commune’ in many of tho con- 
tinontal cities, inclmling Roneii, 
lu'tween which place ami Tiomlon 
there was an intimate eonm etion. 
‘Never,’ .Ma>s the cdiroiiicler, 
* wouhl tho king grant a comiiiuiie 
to Lomlon.’ Yet Lomhiii, wlnui 
the lulvanlages of such a coipo- 
nite ho*ly were nmlei stood, never 
ceasotl t*> jilaii the concession. 
This oi>]>ortunity arose when 
Richanl 1. was in the Holy Laml, 
when the government nmlor 
Tjongchanip ha*l hecumo iiituler- 
aldo, and w hen tho baions, lica*lod 
by John, *Iesiio*l to enter ami to 
take possession of the city, in 
onler to ilepos^o Longcliainp, 
which they couhl only effect by 
tho permission of the citizens. 
They wore atiinitto*! ; *)n the same 
*lay John gave them the com- 
mune, ami Longchamp was de- 
pose*!. Tlio first mayor was 
Henry Fitz Aylwyii, or Henry of 
Lon*lou Stone, who was electo*! 
for life, ami hebl the oftico for 
twonty-five years. 

Within these limits it is not 
possible to trace tho gra*lual 
growth of tho municipality. Tho 
inniiediato effects of the fust con- 
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cessions were of the most revolu- 
tionary kind. A city council was 
formed, at which tho whole city 
was represented by the mayor, 
while the aldermen in their wards 
lost a great deal of thoir author- 
ity. Tho merchant guild, under 
whichever form or name it had 
existed, ceased to exorcise au- 
thority in matters of trade; the 


ordiimncos of the trade guilds 
wore refenoi to the mayor; the 
port-roe VO disappeared, and tho 
power of tho sheriffs, his suc- 
cessors, was greatly curtailed ; 
tho folk-mote, preserved in form, 
no longer had any power except 
for purposes of popular demon- 
stration. Tho city, instead of 
a collootioii of manors lying side 
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by side, became one incorporation 
under one goveriimont. Fortu- 
nately for tho country— paradoxi- 
cal as it sounds — it was never 
free from factions, which, while 
thoy weakened the city for a time, 
prevented its separation from the 
country or its domination over 
the country. 

The mediaeval pui>ulation of 


London was as mixed as it is 
at present. Tho tra<le with tho 
Baltic and with N. Kuropo was 
chiefly in the hands of the Ilanse- 
atic League, which enjoyed great 
and most valuable privileges. 
There was a large trade with 
Bruges, Yi)res, and Ghent ; many 
Flemings wore settled in tho 
country, and there wore English 


houses of business in Bruges cor- 
responding to the tinns of tho 
Haiisa merchants in London. 
The ‘Mon of the Empire’ wore 
roproseiitcd by a colony from 
Colog/ie; there was a constant in- 
toicommunicatioii between Lon- 
don and Normandy, cspeciully 
liouen ; Bordeaux sent merchants 
to conduct tho wine trade ; the 
great galleys of Venice and of 
Genoa arrived every year in the 
port of London, and were received 
hy Italian moichaiits ; there \yas 
an extensive trade in English 
ships with the Levant; the Jew- 
ish money-lenders, after their ex- 
pulsion, wore succeeded by Lom- 
bards and ‘l.'Oiirsines,’ licensed 
by the Tope to roceivo his taxes 
and to lend money under the form 
of gifts for which ‘ exjieiisos ’ wore 
charged instead of interest. The 
immigration of foreigners to Lon- 
don never ceased, and the early 
chronicles are full of names which 
denote their oiigin. 

The influeiico of the church was 
also a very ]jo\veiful factor in the 
goviTiiment of the city. Tho 
bislioj) of London, even wdicn ho 
was ))ersonally unpopular, con- 
tinued to stand for the city in 
ecclesiastical matt. us, and was 
rc'garde^d by the ])eoi)le as part 
of their own grandeur, and an 
illustration of their own wealth 
and strength. The dtuin and 
canons of St. Paul’s owned a con- 
sideiable portion of the city, 
and wore imtrons of many city 
churches. The monastic houses 
occupied large iiremises, and 
owned, in addition, whole streets; 
while there w'ere now a hundred 
parish chinches, each with its 
rector or vicar, its chantry priests, 
and its endowments of masses 
and various chai ities. The people 
cinidoyed in the service of the 
church — the architects, lawyers, 
notaries, scriveners, illuminators, 
bailiffs, gardener.s, butlers, breiv- 
ers, bakers, carpenters ; makers 
of vestments, iiaternosters, cruci- 
fixes, candlesticks, altar-cloths, 
jiainted windows, and the like - 
numbered many thousands, per- 
haps a lifth i)art of the whole 
poimlation. 

The monastic houses formed a 
chain within and without tho 
city wall. Thus, without the 
wall, beginning at tlie E., wero 
St. Katherine’s by the Tower, 8t. 
Mary of Graces, the Sisters of 
St. Clare, Bethlehem, St. Mary 
S])ital, Holywell, Charter House, 
St. Francis’ Nunnery, the House 
of the Knights Hospitallers, St. 
Bartholomew’s Priory and Ilos- 
pital, AVhite Friars, St. Mary 
of Koncesvalles, Westminster 
Abbey, and the Tmnide. Within 
the w’^alls, following tho samo 
direction, were tho Crutched 
Friars, tho Holy Trinity, St Au- 
gustine’s, St. Helen’s, Elsyng 
Spital, St. Francis’ Hermitage, 
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Gray Friars, Black Friars, and 
St. Martin’s-le-(Trand. On the s. 
side of the river were the foun- 
dations of St. Mary Overies and 
St. Thomas, and Bermondsey. 
The ecclesiastical foundations 
hindered the growth of London in 
most directions. The vast manor 
of Stepney, which beloni^ed to tlie 
bishop of London, and extended 
N. so as to include Uoxton and 
Houndsditch, was kept free from 
any but farm -buildings. The 
moor was only built upon with- 
out Bishopsgate and Aldersgate. 
The lands of Westminster ex- 
tended eastward as far as the 
Fleet R. The manors of Gray’s 
Inn, St. Fancras, St. Giles, 
Bloomsbury, Islington, and St. 
Luke, as well as Old Street, 
belonged to the canons of St. 


Then the great retail markets of 
West and East Chepe, with the 
Poultry, Newgate S tree t,Cornhi 11, 
Lcadcnliall Street, and Grace- 
church Street. Lastly, occupying 
the N. part of the city, was the 
industrial quarter, in which every- 
tliing was made. It is a rough 
division, not to bo taken literally, 
but it will serve. The last part 
consisted of hamlets separated 
from one another by orchards and 
garden.s, with narrow lanes lead- 
ing to the markets, and one church 
to several hamlets. 

Tlie successive kings cither trie. I 
to oppress or to conciliate the 
city. Its greatest enemy was 
Henry iii. During his long reign 
trade decayed, and the city fell 
into a kiml of anarchy, in which 
lawlessness and violence seemed 


Tewkesbury ; welcomed Henry 
VII.; stood by Queen Mary; 
joined the parliamentary cause 
against Charles I. ; restored 
Charles ii. ; sent James II. on his 
travels. This is a most remark- 
able record of king-making and 
king-breaking, unequalled in the 
history of any other city. 

AVe must not forget the trade 
of London. For many genera- 
tions the chief export was wool. 
There was no export and import 
of food-stulFs, save on rare occa- 
sions ; each village was sufficient 
to itself, or contributed to the 
wants of the neighbouring towns. 
The imports of the country con- 
sisted principally of luxuries, 
such as line stuffs, silks, velvets, 
weapons, spices, wine, oil, and 
so forth ; while the exports con- 



Paul’s. Most of Clerkenwell and 
Highbury belonged to the Knights 
Hospitallers; Canonhury to the 
canons of St. Bartholomew ; Pad- 
dington, AVestbourne, Kilburn, 
and Hampstead to AVestminster 
Abbey ; part of St. Marylebone 
to Hackney Abbjy, with other 
manors and country places. 

The belt of ecclesiastical 
manors was largely the cause of 
the crowded condition of the city. 
AVe find, for instance, that there 
were in the 12th or 13th century 
four belts of population. First 
the ‘service,’ including the people 
who lived by the riverside, in 
streets reclaimed as space was 
wanted from the foreshore on 
either side of the artificial ports. 
Then came the merchants’ and the 
nohle.s* houses, lying between AV. 
and £. Chepe and Thames Street. 
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to defy the authorities. Edward 

I. took the reins into his strong 
hands, and restored order after 
a ten years’ suspension of the 
mayoralty; under the miserable 
rule of Edward ll. lawlessness 
again broke out, to be repressed 
under his successor; and so on. 
It is noteworthy that in the his- 
tory of the country London has 
boon the chief instrument in the 
election and deposition of the 
king. The city upheld Edmund 
Ironside against Canute ; accepted 
AVilliam i. ; elected Henry I. in 
place of his elder brother ; elected 
Stephen ; joined the queen in the 
deposition of Edward li.; sent out 
its army for the arrest of Richard 

II. ; elected Henry iv. ; stood by 
his son, and supported his unfor- 
tunate grandson until the death 
of the Prince of AVales after 


tinned to be wool, skins, iron 
and tin, and in the earliest times 
slaves. The great outburst of dis- 
covery and travel which charac- 
terized the Kith century laid the 
foundation for the expansion of 
trade, and therefore of empire, 
in the 17th and 18th centuries. 
This outburst is marked in the 
history of the city not only by 
the increased wealth of the mer- 
chants, but also by the creation 
of the trading companies, of which 
so many wore founded by Eliza- 
beth and her immediate succes- 
sors. 

Fire, plague, and famine from 
time to time attacked the city. 
It was in lOOfi that the Great 
Fire occurred which destroyed fif- 
teen city wards, with 13,000 houses. 
The fire, it is commonly stated 
and believed, cleared away a groat 
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nuinb^ of narrow courts ami 
lanes. But their successors were 
nearly as narrow. Pestilence in 
some form or other was always 
present in the city. We hear of 
terrible visitations, such as that of 
the Black Death in the 14th cen- 
tury ; but we forgot that during 
the whole of the 16th and ,17th 
centuries, down to the last visita- 
tion of 1665, the streets of Lon- 
don were never wholly free from 
plague. Perhaps the boon of a 
plentiful supply of water, con- 
lerred for tlie lirst time by the 
New River Company in 1620, 
may have done much towards 
averting more attacks of the dis- 
ease. 

Other events of importance — 
their importance must not be 
measured by the brief mention 
hero allotted to them — were the 
reformation, on the whole wel- 
comed by the people ; the dis- 
solution of the religious houses ; 
the Marian persecutions, which 
consolidated the reformation ; 
the rebuilding of the city after 
the fire ; the foundation of tlio 
Royal Exchange, and its subse- 
quent rebuilding after the fire of 
1666 and of 1841 ; the closing of 
the Exchequer by Charles li., 
which effectually alienated the 
merchant class from the Stuarts ; 
the establishment of the Bank of 
England in 1694; the removal of 
the city gates in 1760 ; the piece- 
meal destruction of the city wall ; 
the filling up of the town ditch ; 
the rebuilding of London Bridge ; 
the building of the many bridges 
which now span the river ; the 
abolition of imprisc nmont for 
debt — an event ot the highest im- 
portance in a trading city ; the 
decrease of the population of the 
city jiroper until it now numbers 
only a few thousands ; the occu- 
pation of the .suburbs, which arc 
now covered with houses ; the 
enormous increase of the popu- 
lation reckoned over this newly- 
built area ; the creating of the 
London County Council and the 
metropolitan boroughs. 

Govkhnment. —For the pur- 
poses of the imperial and judi- 
cial .side of local government 
the County of London and the 
City of London are almost en- 
tirely distinct, while for the pur- 
poses of the administrative side 
of local government tliey are to a 
considerable extent united, form- 
ing together the Administrative 
County of London. The pur- 
poses for which local government 
exists on its imperial and judicial 
side are: (1) the preservation of 
the King’s peace ; (2) the adminis- 
tration of justice in local courts, 
both civil and criminal ; (3) the 
enforcement of civil process ; (4) 
the militia; (5) the representation 
of the ijeoplc in Parliament ; and 
(6) the police. The organization 
for these purposes in counties 


generally consists of the sheriff, 
the lord - lieutenant, the magis- 
trates, the clerk of the peace, 
the coroners, the county courts, 
and the standing joint com- 
mittee of the County Council 
and the justices. All these au- 
thorities exist in London, but in 
some cases their jurisdiction is 
superseded by that of other au- 
thorities x)eculiar to London. 

Tkc tShcriff , — There are two 
sheriffs of the City of London, 
elected annually on Midsummer 
Day in the Court of Common 
Hall by those freemen of the 
city who are liverymen of the 
city companies. The sheriff of 
the County of London is ap- 
pointed in the same way as in 
other counties. (Sec Sheriff.) 
The sheriffs of the city attend 
the sittings of the Central Crimi- 
nal Court, attend the Lord Mayor 
on official occasions, and share 
the expense of his entertain- 
ments, present the city’s petitions 
to Parliament and addresses to 
the King. The sheriff of the 
(Jounty of Loudon has scarcely 
any duties. There are no judges 
on circuit to be attended, as the 
county is within the Central Crim- 
inal Court District; and there 
are no county elections, at which 
the sheriff is the returning offi- 
cer, because the whole county is 
within the metropolitan parlia- 
mentary borouglns. The other 
duties of the sheriff are all i)er- 
formed by the under-sheriff or 
the deijuty-sheriff. 

Tke Lord - Lieutenant. — The 
lord-lieutenant of the County of 
liondon has the same duties as in 
other counties. (See Lohd-Liku- 
TENANTS.) In the City of London 
the lieutenancy is in commission 
-i.e. there is no lord-lieutenant, 
but a large number of commis- 
sioners who together exercise the 
office. 

T/ic Magistrates. — (1.) In the 
County of London the magistrates 
are the justices named in the 
Commission of the Peace for the 
county. They have all the civil 
jurisdiction of justices in other 
counties, both at special and 
quarter sessions; but their crim- 
inal juri.sdiction is exercised by 
the metropolitan jiolice magis- 
trates and the paid chairman and 
deputy -chairman of the courts 
of quarter sessions. (2.) Justices 
of Middlesex, Surrey, Kent, the 
City of Westminster, and the 
Tower, at the time when London 
was made a county, are justices 
of the new County of London as 
long as they re.side or occupy 
property within it. (3.) The 
chairman of the London County 
Council and the chairmen of the 
London Borough Councils are 
justices of the County of London 
during their term of office. (4.) 
The commissioner and assistant- 
commissioners of the metropoli- 


tan police. (5.) The metropolitan 
police magistrates. (See Metro- 
roLiTAN Police Cou rts. ) (6. ) The 
chairman and deputy - chairmen 
of the court of quarter sessions 
of the County of London. By 
section 42 of the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, the King has 
power, on the petition of the 
County Council, to appoint a 
barrister of not less than ten 
years’ standing to be chairman, 
or a dejmty- chairman, of the 
court of quarter sessions of the 
County of London, and any such 
chairman or deputy-chairman has 
power to hold tho court alone. 
Courts of quarter sessions are 
hold by these paid magistrates at 
Newington and Clerkenwell, and 
the rc.sult is that the criminal 
jurisdiction at quarter sessions of 
the ordinary justices of Ijondon 
is ousted. 

In the City of London the 
magistrates are the Lord Mayor, 
aldermen, and the recorder, who 
are all justices by charter. There 
is a court of quarter sessions for 
tho City of London, but most 
criminal cases arising in the city 
are tried at the Old Bailey, where 
the recorder and the common 
Serjeant of the city sit as judges 
of the Central Criminal Court. 
The Lord Mayor or an aider- 
man, sitting at the Man.sion 
House or Guildhall justice room, 
has the powers of two justices sit- 
ting as a court of petty sessions, 
and, in addition, nearly all tho 
si)ecial powers of a metropolitan 
l>olice magistrate. 

The clerk of the xieaco is tho 
clerk of tho court of quarter 
sessions. Ho has the custody of 
all records and documents belong- 
ing to the court of quarter ses- 
sions and the justices out of ses- 
sion. In rno.st counties he is also 
the clerk of the County Council, 
but he is not so in London. 

The coroners in London have 
the same duties as elsewhere 
(see Coroner); but tho coroner 
of the City of London also holds 
impiests in ca.ses of fires in the 
city, under the City of London 
Fire Iiupiests Act, 1881. 

The modern county courts have 
little connection with the county. 
They are imperial courts of in- 
ferior jurisdiction, situated all 
over the country for the sake of 
convenience and cheapness. 

The Central Criminal Court is 
a court of tho High Court of 
Justice, adapted to meet the 
needs of London and the sur- 
rounding district. (See Central 
Criminal Court.) 

The metropolitan police and 
the city police are dealt with 
under Police. The standing joint 
committee of the County Council 
and the justices has the same 
duties in London as in other coun- 
ties, but it has nothing to do with 
the police. 
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Before the pasuing of the Me- 
tropolis Local Maiia>j:emciit Act, 
1855, adiiiinistrativc local goverii- 
inent in Loiuloii was in a state of 
confusion. For many purposes 
there was no central authority at 
all, and the district authorities 
weie numerous ami tliveive, with 
limited and conllictinj^ powers. 
For two pur{)o.sos the corporation 
of the City of London jvas a cen- 
tral authority. In 1827, hy char- 
ter of I lOdward ill., the corpora- 
tion was trranted the exclusive 
right of erecting markets in the 
city, ami within .seven miles of 
St. Faul’.s. 'Phese rights continue 
in force till the pre.sent day. 
Many markets have heen le- 
move«l or rebuilt, and all changes 
in recent tiines Imve been made 
under special acts giving bor- 
rowing poweis ami other facili- 
ties which recpiired the a.ssont of 
Barlianient. In former times tlio 
city markets were farmed, but 
since 1771 the corporation has 
kept them in its f»wn hands. 'Pho 
existing city markets are (1) the 
London Central Markets in Far- 
ringdon Street; (2) Smithficld 
Hay Market; (8) the Metroi)oli- 
tan (.’attic INlarket at Islington; 
(4) Leadenball Market; (5) Bil- 
lingsgate Fish Market; and ((») the 
Deptford Foreign Cattle INlarket. 
(See Lonuon— Mahkkt.s.) 'Pliere 
is also the (k>al Market, which, 
however, is not, properly speak- 
ing, a market, but a coal ex- 
change. There arc .several private 
markets in Tiondon not belonging 
to the city, such as Covent (Jar«len 
and Spitaltields Markets; but as 
the crown cannot derogate from 
its own grant, the corporation 
mu.st be as.su med to have as.sented 
to the charters establisliing them. 

The other matter with regard 
to which the cori)oration exer- 
cised poweis extending far be- 
yond the limits of the city was 
the con.servancy of the Thame.s. 
By a charter of 8 James i., the 
corporation was granted the con- 
servancy of the Thames from 
Staine.s in Middlesex to Yanleet 
Creek in Kent. Disputes arose 
as to the rights of the crown and 
the corporation in the bed and 
soil of the river, and a compro- 
mise was made under which in 
1857 the corporation’s rights were 
transferred to the Thames (.Con- 
servancy Board. Other authori- 
ties which exorci.sed iurisdiction 
over the whole or most of London 
before LS55 were tlie Metropoli- 
tan (Commissioners of Sewers, the 
officials under the MotrojKilitan 
Building Act, 1814, and the jus- 
tices. Practically the only ili.s- 
trict authorities before 1855 wore 
the vestries of the parishes and 
certain Boards of Improvement 
Commissioners appointed under 
Ijrivato acts. 

In 1855 the Metropolitan Board 
of Works and the Metropolitan 


Vestries and District Boards were 
created by the Metropolis Manage- 
ment Act of that your. The area 
chosen for the metropolis as de- 
fined by that act was practically 
the area of the present adminis- 
trative County of London, though 
the boundaries have been slightly 
altered under recent acts. It is 
unnecessary to speak of the con- 
stitution of the board, or of the 
vestries and district boards, as 
they have all been abolished. 

All the powers and duties of 
the IMetropolitan Board of Works 
were transferred to tho London 
County Council in 1888. The 
vestries and district boards under 
the Act of 1855 were the local 
sanitary authorities outside the 
city, and although their consti- 
tution was altereil by the Local 
(ilovernmont Act, 18114, they con- 
tinued to exist till the creation 
of the metropolitan boroughs by 
the London (Government Act, 
181)11. 

'riic Local (loveniment Act, 
1888, made a great change in the 
government of London. It cre- 
ated the new County of London, 
and provided it with an organiza- 
tion for non-a<lmini.strative pur- 
poses which has already been 
referred to. It also created tho 
administrative County of London 
out of the County and tho (.lity 
of London, and directed that a 
county council should be elected 
for that aroa. The London 
County Council consi.sts of 118 
councillor.s, 11) aldermen, and a 
chairman, who may or may not 
be a councillor or an alderman, 
’riiere may also be a vice-chair- 
man and a deputy-chairman. The 
councillors nro elected for three 
years, the aldermen are elected 
by the councillors for six yeais, 
and the chairman, vice-chairman, 
and deputy-chairman are elected 
annually by the councillors and 
aldermen, but outgoing aider- 
men may not vote. AVomen are 
not eligible as county councillor.^. 

In addition to all the property, 
power-s, and duties of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works, tho Lon- 
don (./ounty Council also obtained 
all additional powers and duties 
conferred upon county councils 
generally by the Local Covern- 
ment Act, 1888. Since that date 
further powders have been con- 
ferred upon it by a large number 
of acts, both local and general. 
The direct administrative work 
of the County (Jouncil as a cen- 
tral authority for London in- 
cludes the following important 
matters : the construction and 
maintenance of the main drain- 
age system of London ; the main- 
tenance of ten bridges over tho 
'riiames, between twenty and 
thirty other bridges, the Wool- 
wich ferry, and the Blackwall 
tunnel ; the maintenance of the 
Thames embankments; the rnak- 
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ing of large metropolitan im- 
provements, and contributing to 
the cost of local improvements; 
the management of existing parks 
and open spaces, and the pur- 
chase of new ones; the manage- 
ment of the Metropolitan Fire 
Brigade, and of the county luna- 
tic asylum.s, reformatory and 
industrial schools; the clearing 
of insanitary areas; the buihl- 
ing of houses for the working 
clii8.ses, and tho erection and 
management of common lodging- 
homses ; the apixiintment of 
coroners, and the provision of 
places for holding inquests ; the 
purchase, leasing, ami working 
of tramways ; a service of pa.s.sen- 
ger steamers on the Thames ; the 
ndmini.stration of the Contagious 
Di.sea.ses of Animals Acts; the 
provision of small holdings; the 
management of lands and houses 
belonging to the council, of the 
estimated value of between two 
and three millions; and the exe- 
cution of a considerable yiart of 
the^ coiincirs own works by means 
of its works department. 

The council also exerci.ses large 
powers of supervision over the 
work of the local .sanitary au- 
thorities, and can take action 
it.self when they are in default. 
It licenses theatres outside the 
Lord Chamberlain’s district; all 
music halls in London ; race- 
courses within ten miles of Char- 
ing (boss; slaughter-heu.ses, cow- 
ho» .ses, and places fo • carrying 
on otfen.sive busines.ses ; all fac- 
tories, magazines, and stores for 
making or kee]dng exydosives and 
petroleum ; ami houses for the 
reception of children under the 
Infant Life Protection Acts. It 
examines and ajqiroves plans, and 
makes by-laws under the Ijondon 
Building Act. It apjioints in- 
spectors of dairies and cow sheds, 
inspectors of weights and meas- 
ures, and for the yjurpo.scs of the 
}8ale of Coal Act, Slioyi Hours 
Act, and Factory and Workshoyis 
Acts. It ayjyjoints gas examiner.s, 
and tests gas and electric meters; 
and exercises duties with regard 
to the y^revention of tlcods and 
the yiollution of rivcr.s. It makes 
by-laws for a numbe r of y)uri)ose.s, 
and has yiowcrs to y^romotc and 
oyjyjose bills in Parliament affect-, 
ing London. Its current exyien- 
diture is yjrovided for by the 
county rate, a.s.sisted by the Kx- 
chequer contribution ; and its 
capital expenditure is met by the 
creation of London County Coun- 
cil stock and bills. All new 
borrowing must be sanctioned by 
Parliament, and the council in- 
troduces an annual money bill, 
which includes all the capital 
proposed to be borrowed, noth 
for the ’purposes of the council 
and of the other local authorities 
in London, who must all borrow 
through the council. By the 
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Education (London) Act, 1903, 
the Education Act, 1902, is ap- 
plied to London. The London 
iSchool Board is abolished, and 
the County Council is made the 
education authority for London, 
and appoints the Education Com- 
mittee. 

The local or district admini.s- 
trative authorities in London are 
the councils of the twenty-eight 
metropolitan boroughs created 
by the London Government Act, 
1899, and the Corjwratiou of the 
City of London. The metropoli- 
tan borouglis are not boroughs 
within the meaning of the Mu- 
nicipal Corix>ration8 Acts. Each 
metropolitan borough has a coun- 
cil consisting of a mayor, aider- 
men, and councillors ; but the 
council is really only a district 
authority created because of the 
enormous size of London, to ex- 
ercise those subordinate powers 
and duties which can best be ad- 
ministered locally, while the real 
central authority is the County 
Council. The borough councils 
are the local sanitary authorities, 
and exercise nearly all the jwwers 
of the London Public Health Act ; 
all powers with regard to the 
construction and maintenance of 
sewers and drains, except main 
drains ; and the making, main- 
taining, lighting, watering, 
cleansing, and regulating of the 
streets. They provide and man- 
age baths and wash-houses, pub- 
lic libraries, and minor open 
spaces. They have the powers 
formerly exercised by Burial 
Boards under the Metropolitan 
Burial Acts, an<l are the local 
authorities under the Electric 
Lighting Acts, the Allotment 
Acts, and for some puriwses of 
the London Building Act. They 
are the overseers of the x)oor 
within their boroughs ; and they 
collect the whole of the rates of 
London, not only for their own 
expenses, but for all the other 
spending authorities in London. 

In addition to the powers iws« 
sessed by the borough councils, 
the corjwration of the city ex- 
ercises some iiowers within the 
city which elsewhere in London 
are in the hands of the County 
Council, such as the management 
of lunatic asylums and reforma- 
tory and industrial schools, and 
the powers as to petroleum, ex- 
plosives, and weights ainl meas- 
ures. They also xKissess and man- 
age four bridges over the Thames 
— Blackfriars Bridge, Southwark 
Bridge, London Bridge, and the 
Tower Bridge, which are all 
maintained out of the revenues 
arising from the Bridge House 
Estates. The city markets have 
already been referred to ; and the 
corporation have also provided, 
out of the proceeds of an old 
duty on grain, certain open sjmees 
outside the County of London, 


but within twenty-five miles of 
it, the principal of which are 
Eppiiig Forest and Burnham 
Beeches. The poor in London 
are provided for, as in the rest 
of the country, in parishes and 
unions, under boards of guard- 
ians ; out since 18G4, and more 
fully since 1807, some special 
provisions have been made with 
regard to London as a whole. 
Certain ex^ienses have been 
treated as common expenses, and 
imid for out of the Common 
Poor Fund, raised by a uniform 
rate over the whole of London ; 
and certain services, such as the 
Ijrovisioii of hosintals for fever, 
smalljxix, and diphtheria pa- 
tients, have been transferred to 
a central authority, called the 
Metropolitan Asylums Board. 
(See Asylums Boards.) 

The water supply of London 
has been in private hands until 
quite recently. (See Metropoli- 
tan 'VVateh Board.) 

Markets. — There are nine prin- 
cipal markets in London. Three 
of these — viz. Billingsgate, the 
London Central Markets, and 
Tieadenhall Market — are within 
the city, and belong to the cor- 
poration, who, under a ‘charter in 
Parliament’ granted by Edward 
III. on March G, 132G, are the mar- 
ket authority for London. The 
other six — viz. the Metropolitan 
Cattle Market, the Foreign Cattle 
Market (which, with a .smaller 
fish market at Shadwell, are also 
under the control of the corpora- 
tion), SpitalfieUls, Covent Gar- 
den, Stratford, and the Borough 
Markets— are in the County of 
London. Spitaljirfds Market was 
e.stablished under a charter 
granted by Charles ii., dated 
duly 29, 1082, and the rights in 
it are at present lea.sed to Mr. 
Robert Horner for a term of 
years at an annual rent of £5,000. 
Under the provisions of an Act 
of 1902, however, the corpora- 
tion has ac<iuired the site of the 
market, at a cost of £176,750, and 
is now negotiating for the pur- 
chase of Mr. Horner’s rights and 
interests in tho undertaking. 
The Stratford Market was estab- 
lished in 1879, umler an Act of 
Parliament, by the Great-Eastern 
Railway Company for tho sale of 
the produce carried to London 
over their system. The Borough 
Market^ for fruit and vegetables, 
is also a parliamentary market. 
It is carried on by trustees, who 
apply the profits to the reduc- 
tion of the i)oor-rate of the par- 
ish of St. Saviour, in which it 
is situate*!. Billingsgate is the 
most ancient market in London. 
It is mentioned in a proclamation 
dated 1297, and it was given in 
evidence before the Royal Com- 
mission of 1893 that it wa.s used 
for the sale of fish a thousand 
years ago. Tho first Act of Par- 


liament relating to the market 
was passed in 1699, by which it 
was made a ‘ free and open nuar- 
ket for all sorts of fish whatso- 
ever.’ The total sum expended 
by the corporation since 1849 in 
the enlargement of the market 
has been .£318,981. The supplies 
of fish to Billingsgate arrive both 
by land and water, and in 1904 
these amounted to 113, .388 tons 
by land and 61,218 tons by water. 
Smithjield was an existing market 
in 1253, and from 1614 to 1855 was 
utilized for the sale of live stock. 
In the last-named year it was 
removed to its present site at 
Islington, and became known as 
tho Metropolitan Cattle Market. 
The new market occupies a site of 
about 75 acres, and cost £504,842. 
It finds employment for 1,600 
persons, and in the market area 
two blocks of model dwellings, 
accommodating 124 families, have 
been erected. Tho number of 
cattle consigned to tho market 
in 1904 was 606,179, and tho re- 
ceipts from all sources in tho same 
year amounttMl to £19,511. A 
scheme is at present under the 
consideration of the corporation 
for reducing the area of tho mar- 
ket, and for abolishing tho private 
slaughter-houses there and sub- 
stituting public abattoirs. The 
Foreign Cattle Market at Dept- 
ford was opened in January 1872, 
‘for tho landing, reco'jtion, sale, 
and slaughter of foreign animals,’ 
with a view to the prevention 
of the introduction into Great 
Britain of contagious diseases, 
and was enlarged in 1881. A 
sum of £379,500 was expended by 
the corporation in acquiring tho 
site of .30 acres and in construct- 
ing the market, which includes 
twelve lairages, capable of ac- 
commodating 5,000 cattle and 
22,000 .sheep ; 66 slaughter-houses 
and chill rooms with a holding 
capacity of nearly 1,000 sides of 
beef. The number of animals 
landed at the market during 1904 
was 240, .5.34. The London Cen- 
tral Markets stand partly on the 
site of old Smithfield Market, 
and were opened in December 
1868. They comprise a meat 
market, a poultry and provision 
market, and a general market 
with poultry and provi.sion, in- 
land fish and fruit, vegetable and 
flower .sections. The la.'-t-named 
section took the place of Far ring- 
don Market, which had become 
inconvenient and incommodiou.s, 
and was discontinued in June 
1892. Tho me.at market, which 
affords direct and indirect em- 
ployment to 9,000 persons, and 
the erection of which involved a 
capital expenditure of £1,075,000, 
is believed to bo the largest dead- 
meat market in the world. It 
is strictly wholesale except on 
Saturday afternoons, when the 
‘People’s Market’ is held. Tho 
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poorer classes from all piarts of 
London attend by thousands on 
these afternoons, when a large 
retail business is transacted. The 
total expenditure on the Central 
Poultry and Provision Market 
amounts to £332,000, and on the 
various sections of the general 
market to £533,000. The official 
returns show that during 1904 
the total weight of fish, meat, 
poultry, provisions, and general 
produce delivered at the Central 
Markets was 418,199 tons, of which 
153,844 tons came from America, 
85,588 tons from Australia and 
New Zealand, and 05,243 from 
* general foreign’ sources. The 
toll on this quantity was £46,904, 
while the receipts from all 
sources in 1903 were £136,767. 
Leadenhall Market has existed 
from very early times, and was 
an ancient prescriptive market 
for the sale of meat, poultry, 
game, and provisions. An Act of 
1879 abolished the then existing 
market, and empowered the cor- 
poration to improve the site, 
lay out and form new streets, and 
construct a now market for the 
sale of ‘meat, fish, and poultry 
and other provisions.’ This new 
market, with its approaches and 
avenues, cost £247,800, and was 
opened in December 1881. No 
record is kept of the supplies to 
this market. The corporation 
have spent upon their markets, 
from time to time, a sum of not 
loss than £3,500,000. Covent 
Garden Market is held by 
the Duke of Bedford under a 
charter granted by Charles ll. to 
the then Karl of Bedford, and 
under a regulating Act of 1828. 
It has long ceased to be the 
‘filthy and noisy market held 
close to the dwellings of the 
great ’ described by Macaulay. 
The present owner has, at the 
cost of many thousands of pounds, 
improved and extended the mar- 
ket, and has provided lofty and 
commodious buildings in which 
what is i)robably the largest 
wholesale business in fruit, both 
home-grown and foreign, vege- 
tables and flowers, in the world 
is carried on daily. As the mar- 
ket is private property, no statis- 
tics as to the annual volume of 
its trade are published, but it is 
understood that the net receipts 
average nearly £10,000 a year. 
A word or two shouhl be said 
about Columbia Market^ one of 
the most elaborate pieces of 
Gothic art in the metropolis. 
This was the gift of the Baroness 
Burdott-Coutts to the Bethnal 
Green district, and was opened in 
1869. It is believed to have cost 
£250,000, and was intended to 
lace within the reach of the 
ense population around it sup- 
plies of provisions, and especially 
of fish, of better quality and at 
more reasonable prices than they 


could be procured at through the 
small dealers and hucksters who 
had previously monopolized the 
trade. But the grand conception, 
splendidly undertaken and muni- 
ficently carried out, has been a 
disastrous financial failure; and 
though one part of the building 
is still in use as a vegetable, hay, 
and straw market, the great mar- 
ket-hall and its chief adjuncts 
are practically perishing for lack 
of use. 

Traffic. — The problem of Lon- 
don traffic presents two broad as- 
pects. The one is concerned with 
facilities for getting from the out- 
side to the inside of the metrop- 
olis, and vice versd; and the other 
with progression in the main 
thoroughfares of the central dis- 
tricts. A third question which is 
involved in the general problem 
is the constitution of a tribunal 
or authority, similar, it may be, 
to the Rapid Transit Commission 
of New York, which shall be 
especially charged with the co- 
ordination, the control, and the 
regulation of the whole of the 
traffic projects in and for London. 
The solution of these questions 
was committed to a royal com- 
mission. The state of things ex- 
isting but three or four years 
ago had become intolerable. The 
means of what has now come to 
be spoken of as ‘ intra - mural 
transportation’ were hopelessly 
inadequate for the necessities of 
the population under the present 
conditions of London life and 
labour. Parliament was there- 
fore appealed to, and on Feb. 10, 
190,3, a royal commission was ap- 
pointed to inquire into the whole 
subject of London traffic. The 
reference was framed in the wid- 
est possible terms. It directed 
the commissioners to inquire into 
the means of locomotion and 
transport in London, and to re- 
port (l) as to the measures which 
they deem most effectual for 
the improvement of the same, by 
the development and intercon- 
nection of railways and tramways 
on or below the surface, by in- 
creasing the facilities for other 
forms of mechanical locomotion, 
by better provision for the or- 
ganization and regulation of 
vehicular and iiedcstrian traffic, 
or otherwise ; and (2) as to the 
desirability of establishing some 
authority or tribunal to which all 
railway or tramway construction 
of a local character should be 
referred, and the powers which 
it would be advisable to confer 
upon such a body. The commis- 
sioners issued their report on 
July 20, 1905, the main conclu- 
sions of which are briefly stated 
here. The population must be 
taken out of London in many 
directions at rapid speed, fre- 
quent intervals, and cheap rates, 
as to rehoqse them *on site’ is 


far too costly. The commis- 
sioners therefore recommend the 
construction of two main avenues 
through London, each 140 ft. 
wide— one, from east to west, to 
connect Bayswater Road with 
Whitechapel ; and the other, 
from north to south, to connect 
Holloway with the Elephant and 
Castle. These avenues are to 
have four lines of tramways on 
the surface, and four lines of 
railway beneath, both to be 
worked by electricity, so that 
express trains and local stopping 
trains may be run on different 
rails. The total cost is estimated 
at 24 millions sterling. The 
widening of several other streets, 
a viaduct at Blackfriars Bridge, 
and a bridge across the Straml 
are among the other recommenda- 
tions. The commissioners advise 
a great extension of tramways 
in London and in the suburbs; 
through connection between the 
different tramway systems ; that 
provision be made for running 
outside as well as inside the 
county, and that the power of 
veto presently exercised by local 
authorities be abolished. The 
commissioners recommend the 
establishment of a traffic board, 
which should keep in touch with 
all the local authorities in Greater 
London, and maintain a friendly 
attitude towards them and to- 
wards all companies working rail- 
ways, tramways, or other means 
for facilitating locomotion and 
transport. 

A few figures will .serve to 
illustrate the nature of the prob- 
lem. Every day in the week, 
except Sunday, there enter the 
central districts, by railway, tram- 
way, and omnibus, before half- 
past ten in the morning, some- 
thing like half a million of people 
from north and south of the 
Thames. For all these people, 
of course, cheap and rapid loco- 
motion is an aDsolutc necessity. 
It is estimated that 15,000 tram 
cars run daily in London, most 
of them having their termini just 
on the boundary of the central 
area. The number of passengers 
carried in the London County 
Council cars alone amount to 
about 200,000,000 annually. The 
London roads are traversed, it is 
impossible to say how many times 
daily, by 4,000 omnibuses, and 
they convey annually, it is stated, 
500,000,000 persons. There are. 
in addition, between 7,600 ana 

8.000 hansom cabs, and about 

4.000 ‘four-wheelers,’ which are 
more or less constantly plying 
for hire in the streets of tne me- 
tropolis. When to these figures 
there are added the almost count- 
less carts, vans, drays, lorries, and 
trolleps which use the streets, 
some idea may be gathered of the 
daily volume of vehicular traffic 
within the metropolitan area, 
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At the 15 ink, for instance, nearly 
8<J0 vehicles pass each hour of the 
day. Til rough Oxford Street 
thcie is an hourly traffic of 650 
vehicles. Some 500 vehicles per 
hour pass the junction of Oxford 
Street and Tottenham Court 
Iload, while a still greater traffic 
goes along what is called the 
Piccadilly and Charing Cro.ss 
route from Hammersmith to the 
city. And all this traffic has 
grown up while, with a few not- 
able exceptions, the streets of 
London have remained as narrow 
and as irregular as they were a 
hundred years ago. 

Take another phase of the prob- 
lem, which is concerned more per- 
haps with pedestrian than with 
vehicular traffic. Sixty years ago 
the number of railway stations in 
London was eight. These were 
Kuston, Paddington, A<l<lison 
Road, Nine Elms, Piricklayers’ 
Anns, London J5ridge, Shore- 
ditch, and Fenchurch Street. 
To-day, it is estimated, there arc 
lie irly 81)0. AVithin the area of 
what is known as Greater London 
there are 580 railway stations, 
and this number will be increased 
to upwards of (iOO when the under- 
ground or ‘tube’ railways which 
arc in course of construction are 
o|)en< 

The 
local 

tubular lines, including those 
now building, in (Greater London 
exceeds 080 miles. There are 
within the metropolitan area 22 
stations which may be regarded 
as termini, and into these there 
pour daily no fewer than ‘1,097 
trains, of which 4,252 represent 
suburban traffic. The under- 
ground and surface railways 
operating in London, acting as 
distributers and fcedei-s of the 
trunk lines, carry not less than 
000,000,000 passengers jjer annum, 
and it has been estimated that the 
new accommodation being pro- 
vided will afford greater facili- 
ties, to an extent ranging from 
400,000,000 to 450,000,000 addi- 
tional iiassengers a year. It will 
thus be seen that the jiroblem, in 
whichever aspect it is regarded, is 
one of enormous proportions, in- 
tricacy, and complexity. 

The main difficulty, or at least 
one of the main difficulties, in so 
far as ‘intra-mural transportation* 
is concerned, is the getting of the 
passengers who arrive in the siili- 
urban trains at the scattered ter- 
mini to their work in the central 
area. It is exixjcted that this 
difficulty will be largely removed 
when the new ‘tube’ railways are 
opened. The enterprise, which 
was dcveloix'd under the control 
of the lat‘3 Mr. Charles T. Yerkes, 
who built and successfully ‘oper- 
ated’ the electric tramways in 
Philadelphia and (diicago, is one 
of great magnitude. It involves 


d in the next year or two. 
length of the trunk lines, 
lines, local ioint lines, and 


the construction of three new lines 
of tube railways (Baker Street 
and Waterloo; Great Northern, 
Piccadilly, and Brompton ; and 
CharingCross, Eustoti,and Hairif)- 
stcad) ; the electrification of the 
existing District (Underground) 
Railway ; the provision of a new 
line of electric surface railway 
between Edgware and Hamp- 
stead ; and the working, in con- 
junction with a poHion of the 
scheme, of the London United 
Tramways (IflOl) Co., Ltd. The 
Baker Street and Waterloo rail- 
way, which runs from Paddington 
to the Elephant and Castle, was 
oficncd in 1900. It is 5 m. long, 
and has two running tunnels of 
a diameter of 11 ft. 6 in. The 
Great Nortlieni, Piccadilly, and 
Bromidon line, which has a 
length of 10 m. and tunnels of 
11 ft. 8i in. diameter, will run 
from Finsbury Park to Earl’s 
Court, and, by a branch line, from 
Holborn to the Strand. The 
northern and eastern sections of 
the railway will form a link be- 
tween the Great Northern and 
Midland termini at King’s Cross 
and St. l*ancras and the west of 
London, and the western section 
will provide a route from the 
far west of London to Piccadilly. 
At Piccadilly (Mreus it will make 
connection with the Baker Street 
and AVatcrloo railway, and at 
Cranbourne Street with the Char- 
ing Croas, Euston, and Hampstead 
railway. The gr€*ater part of the 
‘tube* has been driven, and the 
line will probably be opene<l 
during P.KKi. The t9mring C’ros.s, 
Euston, and Hampstead railway, 
with its northern overground ex- 
tension from Edgware to Hamf)- 
stead, will give comimiiiication be- 
tween Edgware, Hendon, ITamp- 
stcad, llighgate, Kentish Town, 
and Camden Town and the city. 
At Euston it will be able to ex- 
change traffic with the City and 
S. London; at Oxford Street 
it will connect with the Central 
London railway, and at Cran- 
bouriic Street with the (^reat 
Northern, Piccadilly, and Bromp- 
ton raihyay. The total length of 
tho line is slightly over 8 m. The 
Edgware and Hampstead surface 
light railwjiy, over which tho 
trains of the Charing ( Voss, Eus- 
ton, and Hampstead railway will 
travel to Edgware, is about (> m. 
long. The power for working 
the three underground lines will 
be supfiiied from the District 
Railway Company’s generating 
station in Chelse.a. The total 
cost of thc.se various undertak- 
ings is estimated at not less thnii 
,€1.5,000,000, and it is understood 
that the whole schorne will be in 
oi)eration in 1 900 or 1 907. London 
will then be in jM)H.session of the 
largest and most co aprehensive 
system of unde i ground and tube 
railways in the world. The uu- 


derground as distinguished from 
the tube railways are the Metro- 
politan and the District, which 
were electrified in 1900. The first 
tube railway was tho City and 
South London, which runs from 
Clapham Common, on the south, 
to the Angel, on tho north of 
the river, with an extension to 
King’s Cross and Euston which 
was under construction in 1900, 
and will probably be opened in 
1907. This was opened in Novem- 
ber 1890. The length is just over 
0 m., and the capital of the com- 
pany £2,598,000. Tho second was 
the Waterloo and City line, with a 
capital of £720,000 — a small tube 
nmning from under the main ter- 
minus of the London and South- 
Western railway at AVatorloo to 
the Bank. Tho Central London, 
or the ‘Twopenny Tube,’ ns it is 
popularly called, was the third. 
This, with a length of 6 m. 5 fur., 
lias a capital of £4,200,000, and 
runs from Shepherd’s Bush to the 
15ank, with many intermediate 
stations. The fourtli tube rail- 
w'ay working is the Great North- 
ern and City, which was opened 
in February 1904. It has a length 
of 8j m., from Finsbury Park to 
Moorgate Street, and an author- 
ized extension of a quarter of a 
mile to TiOthbury (City). The cap- 
ital of the company is ,£8,118,000. 
’fhe fifth is the Baker Street and 
AVatcrloo line. Tlio amount of 
capital invested in tube railways 
now in operation (including tho 
last) is £10,081,000. A sum of be- 
tween £1.5,0(K),000 and £10,000,000 
is rei)resentcd by those in cour.se 
of coiistriiction, and of nearly 
£4,000,000 by those authorized but 
not yet begun, or an aggregate 
car^ital of nearly £80,000,0<X). 

Two further similar railways 
were authorized by Parliament 
in the session of 1900. Tho more 
important is known as the City 
and North-East London railway, 
which is to be constructed paitly 
in tube and partly in tho oi)en. 
Its city terminus is at tho Monu- 
ment, whence it runs to Hackney 
Road in tube. It then comes to 
the surface, and, running through 
the densely-TK) pula ted district of 
AV>st Ham, proceeds to AValtham 
Abbey, its county terminus. The 
route thus followed is almost 
precisely that suggested by tho 
joint committee on tube railways. 
The total length of railway 
is nearly a dozen miles, and tho 
capital involve*! about £4,000,000. 
A rival or competing scheme, 
following the same route from 
the city to Hackney Road, and 
then branching off and termin- 
ating at Tottenham, where the 
County Council has a large build- 
ing estate, was promoted, but the 
bill did not proceed to a second 
reading. It is understood, how- 
ever, that the bill will be reintro- 
duced iu the eespiou of 1907. 
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The second railway authorized is 
intended to serve the western 
side of the county. As far back 
as 1899 a company was author- 
ized to construct a tube railway 
from Cricklewood to the Marble 
Arch. The scheme was, for a 
variety of reasons, not proceeded 
with, and the promoters came to 
Parliament in 1906 for an ex- 
tension of the time originally 
granted for the construction of 
the railway. They also sought 
at the same time powers to ex- 
tend tlie proposed railway from 
the Marble Arch to Victoria, an ex- 
tension specifically recommended 
by the Traffic Commission. The 
proposal was opposed by the 
County Councils of London and 
Middlesex, who were jointly pro- 
moting a bill for the construction 
of an electrically-worked surface 
tramway between Cricklewood 
and Victoria, where it would be 
linked up with one of the southern 
tramway services of the London 
County Council. The tramway 
bill was, however, rejected by the 
committee, and the railway bill, 
with the proposed extension, was 
passed by both Houses. The 
estimated cost of the whole 
scheme is between two and three 
millions sterling. 

Another enterprise which is 
working towards the solution of 
some of the present difficulties 
is the extension of the electric 
tram-car service. There are ap- 
proximately in the County of 
London 116 miles of tramways 
open for traffic. Over a third of 
this distance the service is worked 
by the Countv Council : 48 miles 
odd are leased by the council, and 
about 28 miles are owned by 
tramway comimnies. This gives 
ono mile of single tramway for 
every 22,500 of the population, 
as compared with one mile for 
3,942 persons in Manchester, one 
for 5,244 in Glasgow, and one for 
6,781 in Liverpool. In the case 
of New York there is one mile of 
tramway for every 2,500 or 3,000 
people; and in all these cities 
the lines are electrically worked, 
whereas in London only one- 
quarter of its tramways has been 
electrified. The exact length of 
electric tramways in the county 
in 1904 was 27 route miles, equi- 
valent to 64 miles of single 
line. Tiiis mileage has since 
been considerably increased. 
These are all on the south side 
of the river, and are worked by 
the County Council on the con- 
duit system. The cost of con- 
struction is about £28^000 per 
mile of street, double line ; but 
though this is something like 3.3 
per cent, greater than the cost of 
the overhead system, it is claimed 
that the durability of the conduit 
system is very much greater. The 
total cost in connection with the 
track work alone of the lines 


so far converted to electric trac- 
tion amounts to over £800,000. 
The number of electric cars now 
in use is over 300. They are of 
two types—the double-deck bogie 
car, carrying 66 passengers ; and 
the double-deck single truck car, 
carrying 56 passengers. The 
service from the termini is a 24- 
ininutes one, though on certain 
lengths of route it becomes prac- 
tically little more than a one- 
minute service. It is intended 
to proceed with the conversion 
of the horse tramways as the va- 
rious sections within the county 
are acquired by the County 
Council. A great scheme of elec- 
trification is in progress on the 
north side of the river, and ex- 
tending beyond the county bound- 
ary into Middlesex and Hertford- 
shire. The area of the entire 
enterprise extends from Willes- 
den in the west to Walthamstow 
and Woodford in the east. The 
liondon county boundary practi- 
cally forms the southern frontier, 
and towards the north the system 
will be carried as far as AVat- 
ford on one side and Cheshunt on 
the other. At present there is no 
connection at any point between 
the northern and southern serv- 
ices. But the County Council 
have obtained powers to construct 
tramways across Putney Bridge 
and Vauxhall Bridge, for the pur- 
pose of linking up the two serv- 
ices at these places; and they 
have completed the building of 
a shallow subway, through which 
trams run, for the purpose of 
forming a connection north and 
south, from Holborn to the 
Strand, and thence, under the 
Strand and AVellington Street, 
to the Victoria Embankment. 
Powers were sought in 1903, and 
again in 1905, to carry the tram- 
ways which now terminate at the 
southern ends of AVestminster 
Bridge and Blackfriars Bridge 
over these two bridges and along 
the Embankment, where a junc- 
tion was to be formed with the 
subway tramways. The advan- 
tages of such a scheme were ob- 
vious. Tho great and dangerous 
congestion of traffic at tho south- 
ern termini would have been sens- 
ibly relieved; the disgraceful and 
debasing scones of men, women, 
andcliildren struggling and fight- 
ing to get on board the cars as they 
came up to these stopping places 
would have been put an end to ; 
and a practically through route 
would have lieen afforded from 
the southern to the northern 
boundary of the county. Parlia- 
ment, however, on both occasions, 
refused its assent to these pro- 
posals. The County Council 
again introduced a bill, embody- 
ing almo.st identically the same 
scheme, in the session of 1906. 
On this occasion they were able 
to quote the recommendation of 


the Traffic Commission in favour 
of over-bridge tramways, and the 
bill received the assent of both 
Houses. It will, however,, be 
several years before the scheme 
is completed, as Blackfriars 
Bridge has to be widened for the 

J iurpose of carrying the double 
ine of tramway. The estimated 
cost of the tramway construction 
work alone is something between 
£80,000 and £90,000. The shal- 
low tramway from Holborn to 
the Embankment is constructed 
a few feet beneath the surface. 
The route is three-quarters of a 
mile in length, and for tv/o-thirds 
of the distance it comprises a *cut 
and cover’ tunnel measuring 20 
ft. in width and 14 ft. in height. 
In passing under the Strand and 
Holborn, the tramway, which is 
worked on the conduit system, is 
in twin tubes, and access to in- 
termediate stations is gained 
from the street refuges. The cost 
of this imi^rtant work— an enter- 
rise that in a smaller city would 
avc attracted world-wide atten- 
tion— is placed at £300,000. Tho 
advantages claimed for shallow 
tramways are that the equip- 
ment and working expenses are 
considerably less, and that the 
tunnels would include subways 
for pipes, mains, cables, wires, 
etc., which would avoid the fre- 
quent and irritating interruption 
of traffic caused by the breaking 
up of the streets for tho laying 
and repairing of piptjs. A con- 
siderable extension of the tram- 
way system was sanctioned by 
Parliament in 1906, and further 
large proxmsals in the same direc- 
tion are to be submitted in tho 
session of 1907. 

In June 1905 the County Coun- 
cil inaugurated, at an expendi- 
ture of nearly £300,000, a muni- 
cipal service of passenger steam- 
boats on the Thames— a great 
highway which, for this purpose, 
has been lying derelict for several 
years. The service affords new 
facilities for connection between 
the north and south sides of the 
river. The service was fully ai3- 
preeiated by the xmblic during 
the finer months of the year, but 
proved less successful in winter; 
and at its meeting in August 1906 
the County Council decided to 
suspend the service from October 
till the spring. The council is 
also agitating for a new bridge 
across the Thames between AVa- 
terloo and Blackfriars Bridges; 
and it is carrying out, at a 
cost of millions of money, im- 
mense street improvements in 
the straightening and widening 
of thoroughfares such as the 
Strand and Fleet Street and 
Piccadilly, and the construction 
of new broad arteries for the 
purpose of giving additional ac- 
commodation for the street traffic. 
The opening (October 1905) of the 
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thoroughfares of Kingsway and 
Aldvych completed the princi- 
X)al part of the great Holborn 
and Strand improvement scheme. 
The omnibus companies, though 
somewhat belatedly, are begin- 
ning to take a share in the pro- 
vision of more rapid means of 
transit. Motor omnibuses are 
being gradually placed upon the 
streets in various directions. The 
London Limited Electric Tram- 
ways Company, who bring mil- 
lions of passengers annually to 
the county boundary, are con- 
tinually extending their under- 
taking on the western side of the 
metropolis. Several of the rail- 
way companies which have to deal 
with a vast suburban traffic have 
electrified, or are in process of 
electrifying, the lines on which 
it is carried ; while other com- 
panies, with a perfect tangle of 
lines and several hundreds of 
stations within the limits of 
the county, have the question 
of electrification under consider- 
ation. The only direction in 
which nothing is being done in 
the way of improvement is in the 
regulation of the street traffic. 
An infinite variety of suggestions 
has been made towards this end. 
The separation of tlie fast from 
the slow traffic ; the diversion of 
heavy traffic ; the adoption of al- 
ternative routes ; tlie fixing of 
‘point’ stations or stopping-places 
for omnibuses; the construction 
of suspended railways; double- 
deck streets; great avenues run- 
ning to all points of the compass ; 
circular roads around the whole 
metropolitan area ; the building 
of subways for passengers at all 
points where streams of vehicles 
converge, so that they may cross 
the thoroughfares without the 
necessity of ‘holding up’ the 
traffic ; and of subways under the 
footpaths for pipes, etc., so as to 
reduce to a minimum the most 
fruitful cause of obstruction, the 
opening of the streets — these 
are among the proposals which 
have been advanced for consid- 
eration. 

It is understood that Parlia- 
ment will be asked to deal with 
this complicated traffic problem 
during the session of 1907. An 
official statement has emanated 
from the Board of Trade to the 
effect that the government will 
then introduce a bill on the 
subject, and it is expected that 
one of its main proposals will bo 
the creation of a Traffic Board on 
the lines of the recommendation 
of the Royal Commission. 

London Pout is still, as it has 
been for at least two centuries, 
the greatest port in the world 
in respect of the amount of ship- 
ping and of goods which enters it. 
The total shipping enterin'^ it 
is, roughly speaking, one-fifth of 
the total shipping of the United 


Kingdom; while the value of 
the commodities imported at the 
port is- approximately, one-third, 
and of the exports about one- 
fourth, of the total value of 
the imports and exports of the 
whole of the country. The total 
value of the imports increased 
from £169,564,000 in 1901 to 
£181,061,260 in 1905, and the ex- 
ports from £92,6()0,200 in liX)! to 
£103,943,750 in 1905. In the last- 
mentioned year 3,241 vessels, of 
2,121,746 tons, were registered as 
belonging to the Port of London. 
A total of 27,196 vessels en- 
gaged in foreign trade and coast- 
ing, with a tonnage of 17,188,947, 
entered the port in 1905, and 
27,692 vessels, with a tonnage 
of 16,230,866, cleared it. The 
complaint made, both by ship- 
owners and by traders, is that, 
thongh the conditions of modern 
commerce have been revolution- 
ized, nothing has been done to 
adapt the port to the new neces- 
sities, and that the trade is, as 
a consequence, going to those 
Ijorts whore greater facilities for 
the accommodation of vessels and 
for the rapid loading anti unload- 
ing of cargoes are offered. It is 
urged that, while continental 
ports such as Hamburg, Antwerp, 
and Rotterdam, and home ports 
such as liiverpool, Manchester, 
Glasgow, Bristol, and Southamp- 
ton, are making great improve- 
ments and developments to meet 
the changed conditions brought 
about by, among other things, 
the increased size and draught 
of ocean-going ships, no similar 
effort is being made in the case 
of the Port of London. The 
chief reason for this failure 
would seem to lie in the division 
of control which distinguishes the 
Port of London from the other 
prineijm! ports both of this 
country and of the Continent. 
Liverpool has its Mersey Docks 
and Ilarbour Board, and Glasgow 
its Clyde Navigation Trustees, 
representative bodies which exer- 
cise sole control over those re- 
spective ports. But in tho case 
of London no fewer than fifty- 
six authorities, some of them de- 
riving their locus from modieeval 
times, are concerned in one way 
or another in the management 
of tho port, without any single 
one of them possessing complete 
power over the river, the port, 
navigation, shipping, or other 
services. The result is that none 
of the authorities has either the 
necessary funds or the necessary 
powers to carry out such a com- 
prehensive scheme for the im- 
provement and development of 
the river and port as is absolutely 
essential if it is successfully to 
compete with its rivals. The de- 
mand for some alteration of the 
existing unsatisfactory state of 
things became so xirgent that 


in June 1900 a royal commission 
was appointed ‘to inquire into 
tho present administration of the 
Port of London and the water ap- 
proaches thereto ; the adequacy of 
tho accommodation provided for 
vessels, and loading and unload- 
ing thereof ; the system of charge 
for such accommodation, and tho 
arrangements for warehousing 
dutiable goods; and to report 
whether any change or improve- 
ment in regard to any of the 
above matters is necessary for 
the promotion of the trade of the 
port and the public interest.’ 
Two years later the royal com- 
mission made their report. Their 
main recommendation, upon 
which all their other suggestions 
hinged, was that the whole of 
the tidal river and tho under- 
takings of the three dock com- 
panies should be placed under 
the sole control of a new port 
authority, consisting of forty 
representatives of the London 
County Council, the City Cor- 
poration, the Admiralty, tho 
Board of Trade, ^ shipowners, 
traders, and other interests. It 
was also recommended that this 
port authority should spend 
£4,600,006 on dock extension, 
and £2,600,000 for tho deepening 
of the river, and that the interest 
on the port stock to be issued for 
tho purchase of tho docks and the 
payment for the new works, esti- 
mated at between £30,000,000 and 
£40,000,000, should be guaranteed 
by the London County Council. 
A bill embodying, in tho main, 
the recommendations of the com- 
mission was introduced by the 
government in the session of 1903, 
and referred to a joint-committee 
of tho two houses. The bill was 
carriedovcrtill the session of 1904, 
but in consequence of the opposi- 
tion it evoked, tho government 
dropped it. The London County 
Council, however, promoted a 
bill in the session of 1905, which, 
though largely a transcript or 
tlie government bill of 1903, 
differed materially from that mea- 
sure in the provisions relating to 
the compensation of dock deben- 
ture holders and the financial 
powers and constitution of the 
port authority. Tho bill was 
thrown out in April, so that it 
may be said of the Port of Lon- 
don problem, as of the London 
traffic problem, that it still awaits 
solution. A statement has, how- 
ever, gained currency to the effect 
that the government intend to 
introduce legislation on the sub- 
ject in 1907, and that a Port 
Trust will bo proposed, which is 
to be commercial rather than 
municipal in its character. 

London University, South 
Kensington, S.W. — The history 
of the foundation of the Uni- 
versity of London is a little in- 
volvoQ. In 1827 an appeal for 
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funda was made for a university 
open to htudents of every relig- 
ious belief, when no loss than 
£100,0.10 was subscribed. The 
foundation-stone of the institu- 
tion in Gower Street — known in 
its early days as the London 
University, and now known as 
University College — was laid in 
the same year by the Duke of 
Sussex, ana in the following year 
classes in the faculties of arts, 
law, and medicine were opened. 
Owiii^r to the opposition of va- 
rious chartered bodies and of 
the promoteis of Kin^r’s College, 
which was opened (1831) to pio- 
vidc an educ.ition of university 
character combined with instruc- 
tion in the doctrines of the Estab- 
lished Church, it was not till 
1833 that tlie Privy Council de- 
ci<led to incorporate the new in- 
stitution under the name of Lou- 
don University College, and to 
establish a distinct examining 
body to be called the Univeisity 
of London, which should have 
the power of conferring degrees 
on students of approved schools 
and colleges without the imposi- 
tion of any religious test or dis- 
qualilication whatever. The com- 
promise was willingly accepted 
by the promoters of the original 
institution, and on the same day 
(Nov. 21), 18J30) charters were duly 
granted by King William iv. to 
London University College and 
to tho University of London, pro- 
vision being made that tho uni- 
versity should be under the gen- 
eral control of the government. 
Only the main events in the his- 
tory of the new university since 
its incorporation can here be men- 
tioned. In 18.31 the university 
was given the ])rivilege, already 
enjoyed by Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, of granting degrees in 
medicine. Pour years later, by 
the charter of 1858, the connec- 
tion between tho university and 
it.i afiiliated colleges was pr.icti- 
callyabolishe 1, the examinations, 
oxc.;pting only those in medicine, 
b^injr thrown open to all come:s. 
Special examinations for women 
were inaugurated (18()7), and in 
the same year the membjis of 
Convocation, consisting of grad- 
uates of three years’ standing, 
were given the privilege of send- 
ing a representative to Parlia- 
ment, Robert Lowe being elected 
(18()8), Sir John Lubbock (1880), 
and Sir Michael Foster (1900). 
The new buildings in Rurling- 
ton Gardens were inaugurated 
by Queen Victoria (1870). The 
Bi)ccial examinations instituted 
for women met with little suc- 
cess, and ill 1878 it was decided 
that every degree, honour, ami 
prize awarded by the university 
should bo made accessible to 
students of both sexes on per- 
fectly ccpial terms. This was the 
last event of general interest be- 


fore tho reconstitution of the 
university in IJKK). 

Towards the close of tho 19th 
century a feeling arose, and grad- 
ually gained strength, that, while 
the work of examining might bo 
allowed to continue unimpaired 
and unrestricted, agiuatdeal more 
might be done in the direction of 
supervising the teaching of uni- 
versity character in colleges in 
or near London. In 1892 a loyal 
commission, generally known i;s 
the Gresham Commission, with 
Earl Cowper as its chairman, in- 
quired into all questions relating 
to the university work in London ; 
and finally, after prolonged nml 
vigorous controversy, tho Univer- 
sity of London Act was passed 
(1898), by which commissioners 
were apiminted whose chief duty 
was to frame statutes which 
were signed and sealed by the 
commissioners (Feb. 13, 1900) 
and jipproveil by Parliament 
(June 29 following). The univer- 
sity now consists of the chan- 
cellor, the existing follows for 
their respective lives, the senate, 
the graduates, and the students. 
Profefcsor A. W. Rucker, m.a., 
P.sc., F.R.S. (now Sir Arthur 
Riickor), was appointed principal 
of the university (1901). Tho 
former examining work of the 
university has been continued 
without any break of continuity, 
the senate being advised in this 
part of its work by a council 
for external students. But since 
the reconstitution a great change 
has taken place in the relation 
between the university and tho 
various colleges and institutions 
within the prescribed circle of 
thirty miles ro\ind the university. 
Any such public college or insti- 
tution, in which the teaching is 
of university character, may apply 
for recognition as a ‘school of 
the university,* whose students, 
known as ‘internal students,’ are 
allowed, after they have passed 
through the courses of study yjrc- 
scribed, to enter for tho internal 
examinations, which arc gener- 
ally distinct from tho external 
examinations. The courses of 
study and tho teachers of theso 
colleges are also recognized, pro- 
vided they fulfil the prescribed 
conditions. To meet the needs 
of certain institutions, such as 
the London polytechnics, whosi 
work is only in part of university 
character, it was provided that 
teacheis in these institutions 
might be recognized, and that 
students who had attended tho 
prescribed courses of stiuly un<ler 
such teachers should enjoy all 
the privileges of ‘internal stu- 
dents.’ The ‘schools’ of tho 
university include University and 
King's Colleges, the medical 
schools attached to tho eleven 
great hospitals of London, the 
Royal College of Science, tho 


Central Technical College, tho 
London School of Econqmics, 
seven theological colleges, three 
colleges for women— viz. Bedford 
College, Holloway College, and 
AVestfield College— and one agri- 
cultural college, Wyo College— 
the last being tho only school of 
tho university situated beyond 
the appointed radius. The senate, 
acting on the advice of an aca- 
demio council, is now able to 
exercise a strong and healthful 
influence over tho higher educa- 
tion of tho metropolis. Arrange- 
ments havo been made whereby 
teacheis in tho university are 
consulted, through the univer- 
sity boards of studies, with regard 
to courses of study and schemes 
of examination, and they thus 
exert a far greater influence over 
the study and examination of 
their own students than was pos- 
sible under the old conditions. 
The good oll'ccts of the loconsti- 
tution have shown themselves 
in many other ways. University 
work in all parts of London has 
been stimulated or quickened, 
and the univeisity is now taking 
its proper place as tho head of 
a great academic system. Com- 
plete schemes of Ftudy in all 
subjects, including intercollegiate 
courses in tho higher branches, 
have been organized. Univeisity 
College will probab’y be incor- 
porated with the un.versity very 
shortly by a special act. Tho 
AVorshixiful Company of Gold- 
smiths havo presented to the 
university their great institution 
at New Cross known as the Gold- 
rmiths’ Institute. Schemes are 
on foot for the establishment of 
two new colleges at S. Kensing- 
ton--ono for preliminary and in- 
termediate medical studies, and 
the other for higher technologi- 
cal work. Arescaich laboratory 
in physiology has been opened in 
the university, and arrangements 
have been made for the education 
of university candidates for com- 
missions in the army. Tho im- 
portant woik of the London Uni- 
versity Extension Society has 
been transferred wholly to tho 
university, which also undcitokes 
tho examination and inspection 
of secondary schools, theso de- 
partments being under tho con- 
trol of a special board. It mny 
be of interest to note that in 
1905 there were 750 recognized 
teachers and 2,000 registered in- 
ternal students. 

Degrees are now given both on 
tho internal and external sides 
in arts, divinity, science (includ- 
ing degrees in agriculture, eco- 
nomics, engineering, and veteri- 
nary science), medicine, music, 
and laws, special care being taken 
that the standard of the exami- 
nations shall bo maintained under 
the new conditions, and that tho 
standards at the corresponding 
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internal and external examina- 
tions shall be equivalent. Ex- 
emption from matriculation is 
granted to students, both on the 
internal and external sides, who 
have passed examinations ac- 
cepted by the senate as equiva- 
lent ; and graduates of other 
universities are allowed to enter 
on the internal side for the higher 
degrees of the universitv without 
first taking one of the lower de- 
grees. Research has been much 
stimulated by the system now in 
vogue of granting higher degrees 
in the various faculties, chiefly 
on theses embodying the results 
of the candidates* original work. 
The degrees of the University of 
London have always enjoyed a 
good reputation both for the 
high standard of knowledge which 
has always been demanded, and 
for the strict impartiality of the 
examinations ; and there is every 
reason to believe that organi- 
zation of the teaching and re- 
search on the internal side will 
add considerably to its prestige 
and influence. 

Livery COMPANiEa.~The Liv- 
ery Companies, one of the pecu- 
liar appurtenances of the City 
of London, are the successors of 
the craft guilds. The guilds were 
voluntary associations, governed 
by ordinances of their own fram- 
ing, whicli regulated, and to some 
extent controlled, the trades car- 
ried on in the city. They ap- 
pointed overseers to inspect the 
wares produced or sold, and um- 
pires to adjudicate in cases of 
<lispute between masters and 
workmen. In the reign of Ed- 
ward III. charters were granted 
to those voluntary associations, 
and their ordinances formally re- 
cognized and enrolled in the Lord 
Mayor’s court. Bach company 
assumed a distinctive livery, and 
it is to this fact that they owe 
their present name, though there 
is no reference to them as ‘livery 
companies* in the original char- 
ters. The companies continued 
for some time to exercise the 
functions of the guilds ; but their 
decay as trade organizations be- 
gan in the early part of the 16th 
century, and during the la.st four 
hundred years they have gener- 
ally been mainly identified with 
acts of hospitality and benevo- 
lence. A few of them, however, 
and most notably the Worshipful 
Company of Olothworkers, have 
remained faithful to their former 
associations, and still devote large 
sums to the advancement of the 
industries over which they once 
exclusively presided. The ordi- 
nary constitution of a livery com- 
pany embraces the master, war- 
dens, the court of assistants, a 
livery, and a general body of 
freemen. The master was origi- 
nally nothing more than the upper 
warden ; and the Fishmongers 


and Goldsmiths still retain this 
principle, and term their chief 
executive officer prime warden. 
The livery was so called from 
the ancient practice of the peri- 
odical delivery of clothing to 
the^ members of the company. 
A liveryman of the guilds whore- 
sides within twenty-five miles of 
the city borders has a vote in the 
parliamentary elections for the 
city. The number of such voters 
is between 7,000 and 8,000. There 
are seventy-six ‘city companies,* 
to adopt their everyday designa- 
tion. Twelve of these are known 
as the * great * companies, the re- 
mainder as ‘minor* companies. 
The majority of the ‘great* com- 
panies are possessed of immense 
wealth. Taking them in the order 
of civic precedence, their total 
trust and corporate income in 
1904 was as rollows: — Mercers 
(first charter, 1393), £111,000; 
Grocers (1428-9), £38,000; Dra- 
pers (13(U), £78,000 ; Fishmon- 
gers (1272), £58,692; Goldsmiths 
(1327), £59,000; Skinners (1327-8), 
£44,000 ; Merchant Taylors (1299^ 
1300), £50,000 ; Haberdashers 
(Henry Vi.), £58,000 ; Salters 
(Edward III.), £22,000 ; Iron- 
mongers (1464), £23,0(X) ; Vint- 
ners (1364),*£11,000; Olothworkers 
(1527-8), £60,000. The wealthiest 
of the Sninor* companies are the 
Leathersellers, £23,000 ; Brewers, 
£17,500; Saddlers, £12,200; and 
Carpenters, £11,638. Much of this 
wealth is devoted to educational 
purposes. The City and Guilds of 
London Institute, for the advance- 
ment of technical education, was 
founded in 1877 by the companies, 
who contribute the larger y3art of 
it.«i annual income of £35,000. The 
Olothworkers’ Company promoted 
the establishment of Yorkshire 
(‘ollege, Leeds, now merged in the 
Yorkshire University. Merchant 
Taylors’ School was founded in 
1561 by Sir Thomas White and 
the Court of the Merchant Tay- 
lors* Company, who are to-day 
the governing body of the school. 
The companies largely subsidize 
the iinivoi-sities of Oxford and 
Cambridge in the matter of ex- 
hibitions ; the Drapers’ Company 
provide a large number of scholar- 
ships at the East London Techni- 
cal College; and between thirty 
and forty schools in London and 
the provinces are supported to 
a considerable extent out of the 
private income of the companies. 
It is estimated that they spend 
about £75,000 a year on educa- 
tional purposes. They contributed 
£13,000 to the establishment of 
the Royal College of Music ; and 
during the ten years 1869-79 the 
London Hospital received £26,500 
from the Grocers alone. The com- 
panies expend annually about 
£75,000 of their trust income on 
the support of their almshouses 
and in the relief of poor mem- 


bers, and many thousands a year 
on benevolent and public objects 
of a general character. They 
possess thirty-eight halls in Lon- 
don, the rateable value of which 
is placed at about £60,000 a year. 
The value of their plate (which 
includes some of the finest and 
rarest specimens of antique silver 
known to connoisseurs) and fur- 
niture is estimated at £320,000; 
while the capital value of the 
whole of their property was, in 
1^, put at the figure of 
£15,000,000. A royal commis- 
sion was appointed in 1880 to in- 
quire into the circumstances and 
dates of the foundation of the 
city livery companies, the objects 
for which they were founded, 
and how far those objects were 
now being carried out. The com- 
missioners reported in 1884, but 
the recommendations they made 
have never been given effect to 
by Parliament. See Herbert’s 
Hi&t. of the Twelve Great Livery 
Companies of London, Hazlitt’s 
Livery Companies of the City of 
London (1892), and Report of the 
Royal Commission (5 vols. 1884). 

Bibliography. — The earliest 
work on London was that of 
John Stow, A Survey of London 
(1598), republished as Survey of 
the Cities of London and West- 
minster, continued from 1683 to 
1720 by Strype (1720; new ed. 
1842). Sec also Besant’s London 
(1892), History of London (1893), 
Westminster (1895), South Lon- 
don (1899), East London (1901), 
London in the JSth Centurj/ (1902), 
London in the Time of the Stuarts 
(1903), Hollo rn and Bloomsbury 
(1903), The Thames (1903), Lon- 
don in the Time of the Tudors 
(1904), with Bcsaiit and Mitton’s 
Westminster (1902), an<l Strand 
District (1902) ; Lethaby’s London 
before the Conquest (1902), Thorn- 
bury’s Old and New London 
(1898), The Queen^s I/ondfm(1895); 
Hutton’s Literary Landmarks of 
London (1892) ; Hopkins’s The 
Boroughs of the Metropolis ; 

Walford’s Greater London ; 

Hare’s Walks tn London (7th ed. 
1901); Loftie’s Hist, of London 
(1884) ; Villars’s London and its 
Environs (1887) ; Loftie’s Ken- 
sington (1888); Hare’s Westmin- 
ster (1894) ; Sharpe’s London 
(1894); Cunningham’s Handbook 
toLonfZon(newed.l891); Huoffer’s 
The Soul of London (1905); Bar- 
ton’s Familiar London (1904) ; 
Wyl lie’s London to the Nore 
(1905); Marshall and Miss Mit- 
ton’s The Scenery of London 
(1905) ; Norman’s London Van- 
ished and Vanishing (1905); 
Cripps’s Position of the London 
Water Companies (1892); Firth’s 
Municipal London Hunt’s 

London Local Government (1897); 
Soager’s Government of London 
under the London Government 
Act, 1899 (1899); P. H. Ditch- 
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field’s City Companies of London 
(1904); Life and Labour of the 
People in London^ by 0. Booth 
(1904); Davey’s The Pageant of 
London (1906); Beaant’s Medi- 
aeval London (1906) ; The London 
Manual (yearly) ; and the statis- 
tics published annually by the 
London County Council. 

London, a British first-class 
battleshipof 15,000 tons, launched 
in 1899. The name has been 
borne by ships that were pres- 
ent at the battle of Lowestoft 
(1665i the ‘St. James’ Fight’ 
(1666 the battle of Solobay 
(16721, Bridport’s action (1795), the 
battle of Copenhagen (1801), the 
capture of the Marengo and Im 
B elle Poule (1806), and the bom- 
bardment of Sebastopol (1854). 

London, in., Middlesex co., 
Ontario, Canada, on the river 
Thames, 116 m. s.w. of Toronto. 
It is in the centre of a rich agri- 
cultural district ; has factories, 
foundries, chemical works, petro- 
leum refineries, and sulphur 
springs. Pop. (1901)87,981. 

London, Jack (1876), American 
author, born at San Francisco. 
After a very a<lventurous youth 
and some years spent in travel 
over many parts of the world, 
he went as Avar correspondent to 
Japan, Korea, and Manchuria 
(l904). Among his numerous works 
are The Son of the Wolf ( 1 900), The 
Child ren of the Front (1902), The 
Call of the Wild (1908), The Sea 
Wolf (1904), The Came (1905), 
and The War of the Clashes (1905). 

London and North-Western 
Rahway. This railway was the 
iirst to oi)eii a station (Jiuston) 
in London. It was incorporated 
(1816), being an amalgamation of 
the London and Birmingham, the 
Liverpool and Manchester, Grand 
Junction, and the Manchester and 
Birmingham Rvs. Thu company 
owns a total mileage of 1,719, the 
main lino extending from Euston, 
Tjondon, to (hirhsle in the north, 
to Leeds in the oast, and to Liver- 
pool an 1 Holyhead in the west. 
The authorized capital of the com- 
pany is .€122,6;)2,484; and for 
the year ending Deo. 81, 1905, 
the receipts were .-614,756,451, and 
the exi>cnditure £9.272,436. The 
dividend on the ordinary stock in 
1905 was Gh per cent. The rolling 
stock compri.ses 3,035 locomotives, 
9,500 coaches run on passenger 
trains, and 81,00i) goods tnicks. 
The company also owns a fleet 
of seventeen steamers, carrying 
passengers and cargo between 
Holyhead and Dublin, Holyhead 
and Greonore, and on (Jarlingford 
Lough. 

London and South-Western 
Railway Company. Originally 
establislied (18.^) as the London 
and Southampton Ry., the name 
was changed to its present titlo 
when an act was obtained to make 
a branch line to Portsmouth (1839). 
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The mileage owned and worked 
over is now 1,609, the main linos 
extending to Southampton, Ports- 
mouth, Weymouth, Plymouth, 
Ilfracombo, Bude, and Bodmin. 
Waterloo Station is the London 
terminus. The total capital is 
£45,485,091; and for the year 
1905 the receipts were £5,319,150, 
and the expenditure £3,262,532. 
The dividend on the ordinary 
stock for 1905 was 6 per cent. 
The rolling stock includes 736 
locomotives, 4,153 passenger 
coaches, and 14,238 trucks of 
various kinds. Tho company 
owns a fleet of eighteen steamers, 
carrying passengers and cargo be- 
tween Southampton and France 
and the Channel Islands, and 
between Lymington and the Isle 
of AVight. It is also part owner 
of tho steamers plying between 
Portsmouth and Hyde. The 
Southampton Docks (including 
the ‘ Empress Dock,* 18i ac., and 
two of the largest graving docks 
in tho world) also belong to this 
company. 

London, Brighton, and South 
Coast Railway. Originated 
( 1835) as the London and Croydon 
Ry., tho main lino from London to 
Brighton being completed (1841). 
Until 1845 the atmospheric sys- 
tem was in use between London 
and (h’oydon, and tho company 
was amalgamate 1 uinler its i>res- 
ent title (1846). Tho main lines 
of the company run to Brighton, 
Eastbourne, and Portsmouth, 
but serve all tho coast towns be- 
tween Hastings and Portsmouth, 
the total mileage owned being 
481. The cipital created is 
£27,979,108, exclusive of loan 
cipital; and the receipts for 
the year ending Dec. 31, 1905, 
were £3,367,609, and the expen- 
diture £1,989,201. The dividend 
paid on ordinary stock in 1905 
was 5§ per cent. Tho rolling 
stock coinj)riscs .5.85 locomotives, 
4,860 passenger coaches, with 
9,527 goods wagons. The com- 
pany also owns a fleet of steam- 
ers, carrying cargo between Now- 
haven and Caen, the fleet running 
between Nowhavon and Diei)pc 
being owned jointly with the 
AVestern Railway Co. of France. 

London Clay, a formation of 
Lower Eocene age, is the sub- 
stratum on which most of London 
is built. It is a tough, compact 
clay in which traces of bedding 
are ixarcly seen, and, thougli 
usually red or brown at the sur- 
face, is typically blue-gray at 
greatm* depths, owing to the 
moHcnce of sulphide of iron. 
The London Clay is very im- 
pervious to moisture, and forma 
a soil which is damp and cold 
in winter, while in summer it 
bakes hard and cracks with the 
drought. It becomes slippery 
when wet, and houses which have 
not suflicicntly substantial foun- 
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dations often develop cracks in 
their walls. Around Loudon and 
in the lower part of the Thames 
valley the London Clay covers 
a large area. Many brick flelds 
have oeen opened in the London 
Clay, especially near the edges 
of its outcrop, where sand can 
be obtained to mix with it. It 
rests on tho Oldhaven and Thanct 
bods. As a rule, it contains few 
fossils, but in some places shells, 
remains of plants, birds. Ashes, 
and quadrupeds are found. Often 
there are bands of large calcare- 
ous septaria in the London Clay, 
which have been used for tlio 
manufacture of coinent. The 
London Clay is a marine deposit, 
apparently laid down near the 
mouth of a rivor. Seo Lyell’s 
Principles of ecology (12th cd. 
1875), AVhittakor’s ecology of 
London (1889), and Bowerbank’s 
Fossils of the London Clay (1840). 

Londonderry, (i.) Maritime 
CO., Ulster, Ireland, with soa- 
))oard extending between tho 
Bann and Lough Foyle. In tho 
s.E. it is washed by Lough Neagh. 
The surface is in great part 
mountainous, the highest point 
being Mt. Sawell (2,286 ft.), on 
the southern border. There arc 
many fertile valleys and low- 
lying tiacts, especially near the 
northern coast and Lough Neagh, 
’.riie )>iincii)al rivers aro Foyle, 
Fauglian, and Bann, flowing 
north, and Moyola into Lougli 
Neagh. Agriculture is tho chief 
industry, and linen is manufac- 
tured. The fisheries arc valu- 
able. The county is divided into 
six Ijaronios, and returns two 
nieinbors to I’arliament. ^’ho 
greater pait of the county was 
made over by James I. to tho 
Common Council of Loiiduii ami 
its connected companies. In 1618 
the Irish Society was incorpo- 
rated, and this, with the Mercers’ 
Company, still retains proprie- 
tary rights in the county. Area, 
816 .sq. m. Bop. (1901) 141,400. 
(2.) Or Dkkky, munic. and pari, 
bor., city, and cap. of above co., 
144 111 . N.w. of Dublin. It is 
situated on a hill,* partly sur- 
rounded by the Foyle, about 
4 m. above its expansion into 
tho lough. Tho walls, about 1 ni. 
in circuit, were constructed early 
in tho 17th contiiry. The presont 
cathedral of St. Columb —an em- 
battled edifice, built 1688, and 
subsequently enlarged— occupies 
the summit of tho hill, and ad- 
jacent is tlio bishoji’s palace. 
Shirt-making is tho princiml in- 
dustry, and there aro distilleries, 
foundries, tanneries, and a ship- 
yard. In 1688-9 took place tho 
memorable siege by the forces 
of James IT. Pop. (1901) 39,892. 
See Dwyer’s The Siege of Lon- 
donderry in 1689, and AVad- 
dington’s Guide to Londonderry 
(1896). 
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Londonderry, Charles Stew- February the title was changed and staffs of the United Kingdom 

ART Vane - Tempest - Stewart, to that by which it has ever since were reorganized, constituted 

Marquis OP (1852), English states- been known. The tirst editor, London a separate district. ,The 

man, was born in London, and or gazetteer, was Joseph William- area includes the London County 

educated at Eton and Oxford. As son, under- secretary of state; Council district in Middlesex, the 

Viscount Castlereagh he occupied and among others who after- dep6t of the brigade of Guards 

a seat in the House of Commons wards held, the po.st was Sir at Caterham, and, so far as the 

(1878-84), when he succeeded Richard Steele. The position household troops aie concerned, 

to the marquisate. Lord Lon- was in’ich coveted, and was be- Windsor. For the purpose of the 

donderry was lord-lieutenant of stowed by the government of the annual summer training of the 

Ireland (1880-1)), chairman of the day as a reward for services ren- household troops, the camps at 

London School Board (181)5-7). dered in political controversy. Tirbright, Surrey, are also in- 

lle became Postmaster-general, Down to 1090 a version of the eluded in the London District, 

and was admitted to the cabinet Gazette was published in French London Pride, or None-so- 
(181)!>). Lord Londonderry was as well as English. At the pres- pretty, is a little evergreen 

plant, Saxifratja umbrosa, one of 
the commonest plants in town 
and cottage gardens. From pretty 
green rosettes of leaves spring 
numerous tall, quaint, hairy 
dower-stalks, bearing panicles of 
little flowers. Each of the five 
small white petals is dotted with 
red, and towards the centre of 
the flower with yellow; whilst 
the erect white stamens are ter- 
minated by anthers, coloured 
terra-cotta. 

Long, Loch, arm of the sea be- 
tween Argyllshire and Dumbar- 
tonshire, Scotland, 5 m. N.w. of 
Greenock. lis western extension 
is known as Loch Goil. At its 
northern extremity are the village 
of Arrochar, and P»en Arthur, or 
the ‘Cobl)ler’ (2,81)1 ft.). 

Long, (4EOUciE (1800-70), Eng- 
lish Classical .scholar, born at 
I^onlton, and educat.-d at Cam- 
bridge, where his career was 
marked with brilliant succe.ss. 
He held professorships at Char- 
lottesville, Virginia (1824-8), and 
in the newly-founded University 
of London, now University Col- 
lege (1828 21), and again from 
1842 to 1840. He edited several 
atlases, classical and modern, a 
Political Dictinnaru^ the series 
known as the Bihliothec.a Classira^ 
and published Two iJincourscs on 
Roman Tm-w (1847), and the Dr- 
cline of the Roma n Republic (1804- 
74) ; also manuals of Greek and 
Latin grammar and etymology. 
See Mathews’s In Memoriam 
(1879). 

Long, John Davis (1828), 
American jurist and statesman, 
born at Buckficld, Maine. He 
was a member of the state legis- 
• lature of Ma.ssachusettH (1875-8), 

„ . , , „ ^ , of which state he was governor 

1 resident ot the Board of Lduca- ent day the f/acefic is wholly occu- for three years (1880 2). He was 

administra- pied with proclamations of state, thrice elected to Congress, and 

tion (1J02-O), and on the retire- promotion.s, appointments, trans- .»n 1897 became secretary of the 

ment or the Duke of Devonshire fersand retirements of naval and United States navy, which office 

from the government (1902), ho military officers, official and legal he administered with greatabil- 

also held the office of Lord Presi- announcements, and advertise- ity during the Spanish-Arnerican 

dent of the Council. ^ ments in.scrted in compliance with war. 

London Gazette, The, official the law or the order of the courts. Long, Right Hon. Walter 
organ of the state, has been pub- The Gazette is published twice a Hume (1854), English statesman, 

hshed now for nearly two hun- week, on Tuesday and Friday. A born near Bath ; entered Parlia- 

dred and fifty year.s. It first ap- similar Gazette for Scotland is ment (1880). He sst for N. 

peared in November 1605, under issued bi-weekly in Edinburgh, Wiltshire unt‘1 ]8«5, for Devizcn 

the title of The Oxford Gazette, and one for Ireland in Dublin. ( 1885 - 92), for the AV. Derby 

when the court of Charles ii. had London Military District. division of Liverpool (1892-1900). 

been driven to Oxford by the The Army Order of Jan. 6, 190.5, and for S. Bristol (1900-5), but 

plague; but in the following by which the military commands was defeated in 1906. There- 
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upon he was returned for Dublin 
County, South division. In the 
second Salisbury administration 
(1886-92) he was appointed parlia- 
mentary secretary to the Local 
Government Board, and on the 
formation of the coalition goveri>- 
ment (1895-1900) he was made 
President of the Board of Agricul- 
ture. When the government was 
reconstructed (November 1900), 
Mr. Long was made President of 
the Local Government Board, a 
post to which he was again ap- 
ointed in 1902. In March 1905 
e became Chief Secretary for 
Ireland on the retirement of Mr. 
George Wyndhain, a position he 
held till Mr. Balfour’s resignation 
in Deeember of that year. 

Longan, the name given to an 
Indian evergreen tree, Nephelium 
longanUj which grows to almost 
twenty feet in height, and bears 
in late spring loose i)anicles of 
small white flowers. The flowers 
are followed by yellow globose 
berries, containing white, tart, 
juicy pulp. 

Long-boat. The largest boat 
in a ship, furnished with mast 
and sails, as well as with pulling 
gear. In old times the chief use 
of a long-boat was for cruising 
short distances after merchant 
shills of the enemy, and for this 
purpose it was armed. It was 
also employed for excursions 
against smugglers, for impressing 
seamen in the days of the press- 
gang, and for taking the heavier 
stores and provisions on board. 

Long Branch, fashionable sea- 
side resort, Monmouth co., New 
Jer.sey, XT.S.A., 45 m. s. of New 
York, and within easy reach of 
it by steamer. Pop. (1900) 8,872. 

Longchamp, pleasure resort in 
the Bois de Boulogne, w. of Paris. 
Its abbey, founded in 1260, was, 
until its suppression in 1792, a 
centre of musical attraction dur- 
ing Holy Week. The race for 
the Grand Prix is run over Long- 
champ course. 

Longchamp, Wtlltam dh (d. 
1197), a Norman of low birth, who 
won the confidence and favour of 
Richard i., under whom he rose to 
be bishop of Ely and chancellor. 
He was a strong op))onent of the 
faction led by John, and through- 
out a loyal defendtjr of Richard’s 
interests in England, particularly 
in the matter of raising the king’s 
ransom. His exactions rendered 
him generally unpopular, in spite 
of his great talents for govern- 
ment, organization, and diplo- 
macy. See (rcstfx. Iticardi lirf/is, 
and Boiyin-Champeaux’s Notice 
8ur Guillaume de Longchamp 
(1885). 

Longevity. In considering 
length of life from the biolog- 
ical standpoint, it is convenient 
to divide organisms into two 
cat gories — those with one repro- 
ductive period, and those which 


reproduce more than once. In 
the former the whole life history 
may be run through very rap- 
idly, as in many of our garden 
annuals among plants; or the 
life may be divided into a pro- 
longed vegetative period and a 
brief reproductive i)eriod. Thus 
the so-called biennials among 
plants accumulate food - stores 
during their first season, and use 
these up during the second or re- 
productive season. If the strain 
of reproduction be very heavy, 
then the vegetative period may 
be greatly prolonged, as in the 
familiar case of the Yucca. Quite 
similar conditions occur among 
insects, where the whole life 
history may be short, or, as in 
the May -flies or Ephemerides, 
larval life may be prolonged 
tliou^h the adult reproductive 
life IS very short. In all such 
cases death ensues as soon as the 
needs of the now generation are 
provided for. AVhere there is 
periodical reproduction the mat- 
ter is much more complicated. 
In the case of perennial plants, 
if the food-supply continue suffi- 
cient, there seems no reason why 
life should not be prolonged, un- 
less through accident, almost in- 
definitely. The same is appar- 
ently true of many sluggish and 
sedentary animals. With most 
active and highly differentiated 
animals, however, the length of 
life is more or less definitely de- 
termined for the species, though 
tlic reason for the limit is not 
(piite understood. It has prob- 
aldy something to do with size, 
for, generally speaking, small 
animals are shorter lived than 
large ones; but this is only ap- 
proximately true, for queen ants 
arc long-lived. Again, the length 
of life has .something to do with 
the rate at which maturity is 
reached ; man and the elcifiiant 
alike come .slowly to maturity, 
and are long-lived. On the 
whole, however, no general state- 
ments can be laid down as to 
what determines the length of 
life, and the problem is greatly 
complicated by the fact that 
most of the available figures 
refer to animals under the arti- 
ficial conditions of domestication 
or captivity. We have at present 
no means of knowing how fre- 
quently natural death occurs 
among wild animals. 

Longfellow, Henry Wads- 
worth (1807-82), the greatest of 
American poets, was born at 
Portland, Maine, on Feb. 27, 
1807. He was the son of Stephen 
Longfellow, a Portland lawyer, 
and Zilpah, daughter of General 
I’eleg Wadsworth, a de.scendant 
of John Alden and Priscilla, the 
‘Puritan maiden* whose fame 
the poet has preserved in The 
Courtship of Miles Stand ish. In 
1825 he entered his father’s office ; 


but disliking the study of law, 
he accepted the newly-founded 
chair ot modern languages at 
Bowdoin College, Brunswick, his 
alma mater, with leave of absence 
for travel. He sailed for Europe 
in 1826, and during the next 
three years made a study of 
European languages, visiting 
France, Spain, Italy, and Ger- 
many. Ho entered upon his 
duties at Bowdoin in the autumn 
of 1829, and i>roved eminently 
successful as a teacher. Long- 
fellow published a translation of 
Las Coplas of Don Jorge Man- 
rique (1833), which is said by 
Professor Torricelli to excel the 
original in power and literary 
ease. In the same year he issued 
a portion of Outre Mer, a fruit of 
his European travel, the second 
part of which appeared in 1835. 
A year later he succeeded George 
Ticknor, the Spanish historian, 
as professor of modern languages 
at Harvard ; but before entering 
upon his duties he paid another 
visit to Europe, particularly to 
the Scandinavian countries and 
Switzerland. His wife, Mary 
Storer Potter, \vhom he had mar- 
ried in 1831, died at Rotterdam 
in November 181^, and is com- 
memorated in his poem The Foot- 
steps of Angels. Hyperion (1839), 
a poetical romance which enjoyed 
immense popularity, reflects the 
combined influence of Richter 
and German romanticism on the 
poet. The heroine of the story, 
Frances Elizabeth Appleton, be- 
came his wife in 1843. Long- 
fellow’s career at Harvard began 
in 1836, and continued for seven- 
teen years, during which time he 
faithfully discharged his duties, 
although these were often un- 
congenial. At his house in (Cam- 
bridge, previously the residence 
of General Washington, he gath- 
ered around him a large circle of 
friends, including Agassiz, Haw- 
thorne, Holnus, Lowell, Emer- 
son, Felton, and Sumner. Voices 
of the Night (18.39) and Ballads 
(1841) awakened the world to 
the fact that a new poetical 
force had aiiscii in literature. 
These volumes included such fa- 
miliar pieces as The J*salm of Life, 
Footsteps of Angels, The Skeleton 
in Armour, The Wreck of the 
* Hesperus,^ The Village Black- 
smith, Excelsior, and The Be- 
leaguered City, all of them un- 
equalled for simplicity of diction, 
tenderness, and pathos. Two 
years later a play, without any 
special merit. The Spanish Stu- 
dent, enjoyed an almost equal 
popularity. Longfellow paid a 
third visit to Europe in 1842, and 
on his return home he published 
hi.s Poems on Slavery, a volume 
including The Quadroon Girl, 
The Slave Singing at Midnight, 
and The Warning, which went 
far towards awakening. the Amer- 
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ican i)eople to a sense of the in- 
justice of negro slavery. The 
Poets of Europe (proparea in con- 
junction with Professor Felton), 
The Rclfru of Bruges, The Waif, 
and The Esiray, written between 
1845 and 1840, widened the poet’s 
fame. These were followed by 
i5^rrtn(/f/frte(1847),thegreatc8taiid 
best of his longer poems, written 
in dactylic hexameters, the senti- 
ment of the poem being exqui- 
sitely adapted to its measure. 
Karaiiagh (1849) proved a fail- 
ure ; but 2' he i!ica$ide and the 
Fireside (1850), a volume of 
minor poems written in a most 
engaging form, was more success- 
ful ; and equallj^ so was The 
(f olden Legend (1851) — a romance 
of the middle ages, based on 
Hartmann von Aue’s Der Anne 
7/emrtc*/i— ranking next to Evan- 
gcline, and containing many pas- 
sages of rare beauty. Longfellow 
resigned his chair at Harvard 
(1854) in order to devote himself 
more freely to purely literary 
work. Hiaioathalli^o), & legend 
of the North- Kast Indians, the 
outcome of his now and welcome 
leisure, was written in the tro- 
chaic tetrameter measure of the 
Finnish epic Kalevala. The metre, 
which readily lends itself to ridi- 
cule, and is by some considered 
monotonous, suits the subject, 
and proves fascinating to most 
ears. It ran through thirty edi- 
tions in one year. The Courtship 
of Miles Stand ish (1858), a ro- 
mance in hexameters founded on 
the early history of the Plymouth 
colony, tells in grim and realistic 
tones of the hardships and strug- 
gles of the ‘ Pilgrim fathers but 
the beautiful story of the noble 
and womanly love of Priscilla 
makes us forget all blemishes in 
the poem. A collection of minor 
poems. Birds of Passage, ap- 
peared .simultaneously with Mills 
Standish. In 18(31 Longfellow’s 
wife was burned to death in his 
presence, and from this shock the 
])oet never recovered, although 
in time he resumed his writing. 
His charming Tales of a Wayside 
Jnn appeared in 18(53; a second 
series of the Tales was x)ublishe<l 
in 1872, and a third in 1873. 
Flower dc Luce and Other Poems 
appeared in 1807, New England 
Tragedies in 1808, and The Divine 
Tragedy in 187L the last a poet- 
ical rendering of Leiden’s history 
of Christ. The two last-named 
work.s, together with The Golden 
Legend, appeared in 1873 in one 
volume, under the title of Chris- 
tas, a Mystery. Longfellow’s later 
poems, which show few signs 
of his advancing years, include 
Aftermath (1874), The Masi, me of 
Pandora (1875), Kiramos (1878), 
Poems of Places (in 31 vols. 1875- 
78), Sonnets (including Three 
Friends of Mine), a translation of 
Dante’s Divina Commedia (1871), 
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Ultima Thule (1880), and HermcB 
Trismegistus (1882). 

It is difficult to estimate Long- 
fellow’s real place among the 
poets of the world. In imagina- 
tion and intensity of feeling he 
is not to be compared with poets 
of the first rank, yet his poetical 
powers were of a nigh order, and 
his sense of proportion and of 
melody was exquisite. Moreover, 
he was a man of great mental 
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Longford, (i.) Inland co., 
Leinster, Ireland. It has exten- 
sive tracts of bog ; on the Leitrim 
border are bare hills, and in the 
centre and s. good grazing land. 
The Shannon, on w. border, ex- 
pands s.w. into Lough Ree ; other 
rivers are Inny and Camlin. 
Pasturing and agriculture are 
principal industries. The county 
returns two members to Parlia- 
ment. Area, 421 sq. in. Pop. (1901) 



Henry Wadsworth Longfellow. 


and moral refinement, of high 
ideals and broad humanity, per- 
hai^ the most essential qualities 
in modern poetry. Hce Life by 
his brother, the Rev. Samuel 
Longfellow (1880); Final Memo- 
rials of H. W. Longfellow (1887), 
by the same author ; Higginson’s 
Old Cambridge (1889), and a Life 
of Longfellow in American Men 
of Letters (1902) ; and Carpenter s 
Longfellow, in the Beacon Biog- 
raphies (1901). 


4(3,072. ( 2 .) Town, cap. of above 
CO., 9 m. w. by N. of Fdgeworths- 
town. It is an agricultural centre, 
and has military barracks. The 
seat of the Roman Catholic bishop 
of Ardagh and Clonmacnoise, its 
cathedral is a fine .structure of 
the Ionic order. There is also a 
Roman Catholic college. Pop. 
(1901) .3,747. 

Longinus, Dionysius Cassius 
(c. 213-c. 273 A.D.), a famous 
Greek rhetorician, whose place of 



Long Island 

birth was most likely Athens. 
Late in life he went to Emesa in 
Syria, where he met Zenobid.. 
quc^n of Palmyra, who induced 
him to become her teacher of 
Greek literature. After the 
death of her husband he was her 
chief adviser, and counselled her 
to throw off her allegiance to 
Rome, the result of which was 
that (273 A.D. ) tho Emperor 
Aurelian captured and destroyed 
Palmyra and executed Longinus. 
A number of critical, rhetorical, 
and p>hilosophical works of his are 
mentioned, but they are all lost. 
The great work De Sublimitate— 
the finest example of ancient 
literary criticism— attributed to 
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him, is probably of earlier date. 
See edition by Rhys Roberts(1899) ; 
Saintsbury’s History of Criticism 
(1900-4). 

Long Island, (i.) Large isl. 
forming ijart of New York state, 
U.S.A. It lies off the coast of 
that state and Connecticut, sepa- 
rated from them by Long Island 
Sound. Brooklyn and Queen’s 
boroughs of New York city arc 
situated at its western end. Its 
area is 1,()80 sq. m. Pop. (1900) 
3,452,611. (2.) L. I. City, for- 

merly a city of Queen’s co., Now 
York, U.S.A., 5 m. n.e. of Brook- 
lyn, at w. end of Long I. It 
is now; included in the borough 
of Queen’s, New York city, and 
is one of the five boroughs 
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which are united to form the 
city of New York. It was incor- 
porated with Now York on Jan. 1, 
1898. Pop. (1900) 48,272. ( 3 .) 

L. I. Sound, separating Long I. 
from the coast of Connecticut. 
Length, over 100 m. ; width, from 
2 m. to 25 m. 

Longitude. See Latitude and 
Longitude. 

Longmans, a London firm of 
liublishers, founded by Thomas 
Longman, a native of Bristol. 
Apprenticed when seventeen to 
John Osborne, a London pub- 
lisher, he became Ins partner 
(1724), and at his death (1734) 
succeeded to the business. Ho 
was the first of five Thomas 


Longmans who have successively 
extended the firm. The Lonp 
mans have been associated as pub- 
lishers with many famous names 
in English literature, among them 
Wordsworth, Southey, Coleridge, 
Moore (who had £3,000 for TAtlla 
Rookh\ Scott, Sydney Smith, 
Macaulay (who received £20,000 
for 2 vols. of his History of Eng- 
land), Mill, Disraeli (to whom 
they paid £10,000 for Endymion), 
Froude, Max Muller, Jean Inge- 
low, Lord Avebury, and Andrew 
Lang. Lindley Murray’s Oram- 
mar, published by tho second 
Thomas Longman, reached its 
70th edition in 1896. The Edin- 
burgh Review (purchased 1826) is 
still the property of the firm. 


Longshlps Lighthouse 

Longman's Magazine, a monthly 
journal of general literature es- 
tablished in 1882, was discon- 
tinued with the number for Octo- 
ber 1905. 

Longnon, Auguste Honors 
(1844). French scholar and histo- 
rian, born in Paris ; has been suc- 
cessively titular archivist in the 
imperial archives (1871), director 
of the Bulletin of the Historical 
Society of Paris and He de 
France (1875), profe.ssor at tho 
Ecolc des Hautes Etudes (1879) 
and tho College de France (1892). 
His most important works are 
(Hographie dc la Ganle an sixihne 
SUcle (1878), Atlas Historique de 
la France, depuis Char jusqu'd 
nos Jours (l8fH-9), and Paris 
pendant la Domination Anglaise, 
]420 im (1878). 

Long Parliament, the name 
commonly given to the fifth and 
last parliament of Charles l. It 
met on Nov. 3, 1640, and finally 
dissolved itself (ISlarch 16, 1660). 
The first few months of the Long 
Parliament were occupied with 
the trial of Strafford, the im- 
])eachment of Laud, the aboli- 
tion of the Star Chamber and 
other special courts, and a bill 
preventing the king from dis- 
solving Parliament without its 
own consent. On constitutional 
matters the members were unani- 
mous, btit on ecclesiastical ques- 
tions a dispute arose which even- 
tually led to the civil war. In 
1647, while negotiations were 
being conducted with tho king, 
a conflict broke out between the 
Parliament and the army, which 
ended in the expulsion by the 
latter (‘Pride’s Purge’) of ninety- 
six Presbyterian members, and 
the ariest of forty-six, leaving 
about fifty members, afterwards 
known as the ‘ Rump.’ This rem- 
nant was responsible for the exe- 
cution of the king and the estab- 
lishment of the commonwealth. 
In 1654 it was turned out by 
( ’romwell, and did not reassemble 
till nearly six years later (May 8, 
1659). It was again expelled 
(Oct. 1.3), but was restored (Dec. 
26) in consequence of divisions in 
the army. On the entrance of 
Monck into London (Feb. 3, 1660) 
it agreed to dissolve, and issued 
writs for a general election. 

Longridge, vil. near Long- 
ridge Fell, Lancashire, England, 
7 m. N.E. of Preston ; has cotton- 
spinning and weaving, brass f ound- 
ing, and valuable stone quarries. 
Pop. (1901) 4,.304. 

Long Service Medal, Mitj- 
TAUY, a decoration awarded to a 
non-commissioned officer or pri- 
vate of the regular army who lias 
served for eighteen years with an 
unblemished character. It carries 
with it a gratuity of five ixiunds, 
payable on discharge. 

Longships Lighthouse. See 

Land’s End. 
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Longstreet 

Longstreet, James (1821-*1904), 
American general, born at Edge* 
Held, S. Carolina; distinguished 
himself in the Mexican war, and 
with the Confederate army in the 
civil war. He took an important 
part in the battles of Bull Run 
and Fredericksburg, held a com- 
mand under Lee at Gettysburg, 
and was mainly responsible for 
the victory of Chickamauga, 
where ho was severely wounded. 
After the war ho held various 
civil posts, and served as minister 
to Turkey (1880-81). He pub- 
lished From MaiMSsas to Appo- 
viattox (1890). 

Longton, munic. bor. in the 
Potteries dist., Stalfordshire, 
England, 2J m. e.s.e. of Stoke. 
China and earthenware are the 
staple industries. There are 
valuable coal and iron mines in 
the vicinity, also blast furnaces. 
Pop. (1901), 35,815. 

Longwy, tn., dep. Meurthe-et- 
Moselle, France, near Belgian 


L. semper t'irens, with whorls of 
scarlet and yellow flowers; L, 
tartarica, with pinkish flowers ; 
L, caprifoliunit with blue and 
yellow flowers; and L, frayran- 
(issima, with white, richly-scented 
flowers. 

Lonigo (anc. Leonicum\ tn., 
prov. \lcenza, Venetia, Italy, on 
river Gua, 23 m. w. of Padua; 
has mineral springs. Pop. (1901) 
10,403. 

Lonneker, vil., prov. Overijs- 
sel, Netherlands, 3 m. N. of En- 
schede ; has cotton and thread 
mills. Pop. (1899) 10,951. 

L5nnrot, Elias (1802-84), Fin- 
nish scholar, born at Sammatti. 
Nyland. He collected and edited 
the folk-songs of his people— 
Kaniele (1829-31), their great epic 
of Kalevala (1835), their lyrical 
poetry (Kanteletar^ 1840), and col- 
lections of proverbs iSanalaskujat 
1842) and riddles (Arwoituksin, 
1844 ; now ed. 1801). He also is- 
sued an extensive Finnish-Swedish 



frontier, 18 m. s.w. of Luxemburg, 
is divided into a lower and upper 
town, the latter of which is 
strongly fortified. It has mines 
of iron ore. Pop. (1901) 9,2.35. 

Long Xuyen, or Long 
Chuyan, tn., Lower Cochin- 
China, on the Bassac, 30 m. s.E. 
of Chandoc. Long Xuyen com- 
municates with the Gulf of Siam 
by the canal of Rachgia. Pop. 
(arrondissement) about 93,000. 

Lonicera, a genus of hardy 
and half-hardy shrubs belonging 
to the order Caprifoliacc.x* ; char- 
acterized by flowers with a small, 
five-toothed calyx, a five-lobed 
tubular corolla usually with an 
irregular limb, five stamens, and 
a knobbed stigma. The only true 
British native species is L. peri- 
clymenum, the common woodbine 
or honeysuckle of our hedges; 
but many species are cultivated 
in our gardens and greenhouses. 
Some of the most beautiful are 
the half-hardy evergreen twiner. 


dictionary (186G-80). Sec Life by 
Ahlqvist (1885), and Finland— 
Language and Literature. 

Lons-le-Saunier, tn., cap. of 
dep. .Jura, France, near source of 
riv. Solman, .35 m. s.E. of Clu\lon- 
sur-Safine. Near it is Montrnorot, 
famous for its brine springs. The 
town was the birthplace of Gen- 
eral Lecourbe and of Ron get de 
Lisle, author of the Marseillaise. 
Trade in salt, wine, and agricul- 
tural produce. Pop. (1901) 12,935. 

Lod, a card game. See Gam- 
bling. 

Loo-choo or Lu-chu Islands 

(Jap. Riu-kiu) contain thirty-six 
principal islands, extending in a 
north-east to south-west direction 
from the Gulf of Kagoshima, in 
S. Japan, to Formosa, between lat. 
24° and .30” n., and long. 12.5° and 
130° e. Of these the northern is- 
lands have long since fallen under 
Jap,aneae rule. Loo-choo Proper 
lies between 26° and 27® N. lat., 
and consists of nine islands, of 


which the chief is Great Loo-choo 
or Okinawa, 56 m. long, and from 
2 to 14 m. broad. In this is situ- 
ated the old capital, Shuri, a few 
miles inland from the port, Nafa 
or Naba. Unten (Port Melville* 
is a good harbour on the north- 
west coast. The islands are mostly 
volcanic, but in the south are some 
of coralline formation, and one 
(Tri-omote-jima), in the ‘Further 
Isles,* is of limestone, and pos- 
sesses rich coal mines. In Yaku- 
no-sliima the mountains are 
over 6,000 ft. high, but elsewhere 
they seldom exceed 2,000 ft. 

At the close of the 14th cen- 
tury the king of Loo-choo recog- 
nized Chinese suzerainty, but 
homage was also paid to Japan. 
In 1874 China was compelled by 
Japan to abandon her claims, and 
in 1876 the islands were incorpo- 
rated in Japan, and the king was 
carried to Tokyo, where he died 
(1901). The principal products 
arc sugar-cane, sweet potatoes, 
rice, Indian corn, tobacco, indigo, 
and various cereals ; and the ex- 
ports include sugar, silk, cotton, 
and hempen fabrics, lacquer, and 
earthenware. The wiitten lan- 
guage, manners, wedding and 
burial customs, are distinct from 
these of Japan and China. Pop. 
(1898) 45.3,550. See Basil HalRs 
Voyage of Discovery to the West 
Coast of Corea and the Great Loo- 
choo Islands (1818); Basil Hall 
Chamberlain’s ‘ The Loo-chco Is- 
lands and their Inhabitants,’ in 
Geog. Jour. (1895). 

Loofah, a name given to the 
fibrous part of the fruit of the 
towel -gourd. Luff a agypiinca, 
order Cucurbitaceie. It is often 
used as a bath .sponge in thi** 
countrj\ The similar part of the 
fruit of L. acutangula is so used 
in the AV. Indies, and also in the 
manufacture of baskets. 

Lookout Mountain. See 
Chattanooga. 

Loom. See Cotton— 3/rtn«/ac- 
ture, and AVoollen Textiles. 

Looming, the name applied by 
nautical men when distant objects 
appear abnormally elevated above 
their true positions. The illusory 
api>earancc8 are due to successive 
bending of the rays of light in 
their passage through atmos- 
pheric strata. The phenomenon 
is of the nature of the mirage. 
See Mirage. 

Loomis, Elias (1811-89), Amer- 
ican astronomer and mathema- 
tician, studied at Yale. After 
holding professorships at Hud- 
son, Ohio (1837-44), and in the 
University of New York (1844- 
60), ho returned to Yale as pro- 
fes.sor of natural philosophy and 
astronomy (1860-89). He was the 
author of numerous works on 
natural philosophy, astronomy, 
and other scientific subjects, all 
marked by accuracy and preci- 
sion. Loomis was al so the author 
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of a genealogical work. The De- 
scendants of Joseph Loomis, 

Loon, or Loom, a popular term 
Bometimes applied to the great 
northern diver on account of its 
olumBiness on land, but also used 
in Norfolk for the great creBted 
grebe. 

Lo6n, largest tn., isL of Bohol, 
Philippines, on W. coast, 15 m. 
N.w. of Tagbilaram, has a good 
anchorage about 3 m. distant. 
Pop. 15,000. 

Loosestrife. See Lysimachia 
and Lythuum. 

Lope, Felix de Vega Caupio 
(1502-' 103.*)), ►Spanish dramatist, 
born in Madri<l, and educated at 
the Jesuit College there. As a 
soldier, he fought at the Azores 
(1582) and in the Armada (1588), 
.serving in several official po.sts, 
but all tlie while writing facile, 
witty verse. His first known play, 
El Verdadero AmuniCf was written 
when he was twelve years old. 
During the dreadful voyage with 
the Armada he wrote most of his 
Hermosura de Angelica (11,100 
verses), an epic in imitation of the 
Orlando Eurioso. Then followed 
a pastoral prose narrative, Ar- 
cutia, of which fifteen editions 
appeared in the author’s lifetime. 
In 1598 appeared the famous epic 
poem on Sir Francis Drake, 
Dragonten^ a sjivage attack on 
the great seaman wlio had beaten 
the naval power of Spjviii. His 
sacred poem, S<in Isidro^ followed 
(1599) — one of his be.st works. 
Rhymes and sonnets by the hun- 
dred were i.ssued during the next 
two years, and Lope was then 
acknowledged the fir.st poet in 
•Spain. Ho now devoted himself 
for some time to sacred poems, 
such as SolHociuios and Los Pas- 
tores de Helen (1012). Ho then 
became a priest and a ‘ familiar ’ 
of the Inqui.sition, but never 
slackened in his marvellous fe- 
cundity in every brancli of letters. 
In drama alone he wrote 1,809 
separate plays and ‘100 autos (re- 
ligious pieces), of which 400 plays 
and 40 autos survive. A large 
number of tho dramas are to bo 
found in the scries Antores Espa- 
iloles by llartzcnbusch (1840 -80). 
A comi)lctc edition of his Obras 
is in course of publication by tho 
Spani.sh Academy. See Ticknor’s 
History of Spanish Literature^ 
vol. ii. (1849), Von Schack’s Gc- 
S'diichte der Drarnfttisrhen Liter a- 
tur und Kunst in Spanien {MiAo- 
40), Lord Holland’s LiU (1800), 
and Rennert’s Life (l!)04). 

Lope de Rueda. See Rueda. 

Lopes, Sir Manasseii Masseii 
(1755-1831), Knglish politician, 
born in Jamaica, a descendant of 
a family of Spanish Jews. Lopes 
settled in England, abandoned 
Judaism, entered Parliament as 
member for Now Romney (1802), 
and was made a baronet (1805). In 
1819 his election for Barnstaple 


was petitioned against on the 
ground of bribery. He was un- 
seated, and the same year was fined 
£1,000 and sentenced to two years’ 
impri.sonment for bribery at a 
previous election at Grampound. 
On his lelease he was returned for 
his pocket borough of AVestbury 
(1823), but re.signed (182G) to pro- 
vide a scat for Peel, who had been 
defeated at Oxford. 

Lopez, Francisco Solano 
(1827-70), tyrant of Paraguay, was 
the son of Carlos Antonio Lojicz, 
president of Paraguay. On his 
father’s death he was appointed 
president, and immediately began 
to develop the unscrupulous and 
ultimately suicidal policy of ag- 
gression fer which he will be 
long remembered. Lopez was vir- 
tually dictator, and in 1805 de- 
clared war against Brazil and the 
Argentine Republic. Uruguay, 
tlio Argentine, and Brazil allied 
themselves against him, and the 
war was only closed by the death 
of Lopez (1870). See Washburn’s 
History of Paraguay (1870). 

Lophobranchii. See Bony 
Fishes. 

Lo(|uat, the Japanese medlar 
or quince, is the fruit of a small 
tree {Photinia japonica) which 
can be grown in the open air in 
sheltered parts of Britain. As 
it (lowers in autumn, however, 
it requires glass protection in 
order to produce and ripen its 
fruit. The flowers arvi white, and 
are borne in drooping ruceme.s 
the edible, ovoid, orange-red fruit 
appearing in Imnches. 

Lorain, city of Lorain co., 
Ohio, U.S.A., 30 m. w. of Cleve- 
hand, on Lake Erie. It has a good 
harbour and a considerable trade 
in coal. Pop. (1900') 10,028. 

Loranthaceas, an order of 
parasitic evergreen shrubs, bear- 
ing usually small, inconspicuous, 
whiti.sh flowers, followed by fruits 
containing a viscid substance often 
uicd as birdlime. The mistletoe 
( Viscum album) is the be.st-known 
specie 1 in Britain. 

Lorca, city, prov. Murcia, >S.E. 
•Spain, 41 m. from Murcia. It 
was the scene of much strife 
between Moors and Christians in 
the 1 2th and 13th centuries. AVino 
is produced, and there arc some 
lead mines in the neighbourhood. 
Pop. (1900) 09,a30. 

Lord. There arc many u.ses 
of the word ‘lord’ in English in 
tho sense of a master, or i^crson 
possessing or entitled to author- 
ity. This appears from such 
widely different exjiressiona as 
* the Lord God,* ‘ our Lord Jesus 
Christ,’ ‘ the lord of the manor,’ 
‘her lord and master,’ and the 
common word ‘landlord.’ But 
it is only nccc.ssary to consider 
hero two uses of tho word— first, 
as meaning a nobleman ; ana 
secondly, as an honorary title 
of certain official persons, used 


either in addressing them or as 
part of their designation. In the 
first sense all peers are lords tem- 
poral, and all archbishops and 
bishoijs (of the Established Church 
at any rate) are lords spiritual. 
It is often erroneously said that 
tho lords spiritual and temporal 
are the archbishops, bishops, and 
Iieers who have seats in the House 
of Lords ; but this mistake arises 
from the fact that Acts of Parlia- 
ment are expressed as being made 
‘by and with tho advice and con- 
sent of the lords spiritual and 
temporal and commons in this 
present Parliament assembled.^ 
There arc lords as well as com- 
mons who arc not in Parliament. 
By coi-.rtesy the eldest sons of 
peers above the rank of viscount 
assume a title, which is usually 
the second or some other title of 
their father. They do not always 
assume the same title. Thus the 
Marquis of Lansdowne’s eldest 
son IS in alternate generations 
called Earl of Kerry and Earl of 
Shelburne. IMoreover, in some 
cases they assume a courtesy title 
which the father has not got. 
Thus the Flarl of Bclmore’s eldest 
Bon is Viscount Corry, and the 
li!arl of Lucan’s is Lord Bing- 
ham. The eldest grandsen of 
a duke by his eldest son in some 
cases takes by courtesy a title 
cf his grandfather. The younger 
(ons of dukes and marquises as- 
f ume by courtesy the title of 
‘Lord’ before their Christian 
name.s, as Lord Archibald Camp- 
bell and Lord Charles Beresfora. 

Many holders of high office are 
called lord as part of their of- 
ficial title, as, for example, the 
I.ords of the Privy Council, of the 
Treasury, and of the Admiralty, 
the Lcrd Chancellor, the Lord 
Privy Seal, the Lord Chamber- 
lain, the Lord High Steward, 
and the Lord Advocate ; the 
Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, and 
the Lord- Lieutenants of counties, 
the Lord Chief-Justice, the^ Lord 
J ustices of Appeal, and the judges 
cf the Court of Session. The 
judges of the High Court in Eng- 
land are addrosed ‘ My Lord,’ 
but their title is ‘Mr. Justice.’ 
The mayors of London, Man- 
chester, Ifiverpool, Birmingham, 
York, Cardiff, and Dublin arc 
Lord Mayors; and the provosts 
of Edinburgh, Glasgow, Aber- 
deen, Dundee, and Perth are 
Lord Provo.sta. 

Lord High Steward, the first 
of the great officers of state in 
England. Formerly he sat judi- 
cially in the Court of Claims to 
determine all claims to render 
service to the king or queen at 
a coronation. The duty is now 
usually discharged by a special 
committee of the Privy Council. 

Lord Howe Islands, group of 
islands, S. Pacific, between Port 
Jackson and Norfolk I., 550 m. 
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Lord-Llentenaat of Ireland 

E. of Sydney, in 31 8. lat. and 

15ir E. lonff. They belong ad- 
ministratively to New South 
Wales. The islands were dis- 
covered in 1788, and occupied in 
1834. Vegetation is abundant, 

articularly banyan trees. Area, 

sq. m. Pop. 100. 

Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland, 
the head of the executive in Ire- 
land. As representing the King 
he holds courts, drawing-rooms, 
and other functions of a seini- 
rcgal nature. See Irkland. 

Lord- Lieutenants of counties 
were originally appointed in the 
reign of Henry viii. to control 
the military forces of the crown. 
They also exercised many of the 
duties formerly ijerformed by the 
sheriffs. In 1662 they were given 
entire control of the militia, but 
by the IMilitia Act, 1882, their 
functions were transferred to 
the crown. They must appoint 
twenty duly qualified deputy- 
lieutenants in each county ap- 
proved by the crown, three of 
whom may act for the lord-lieu- 
tenant during absence. The lord- 
lieutenant may also appoint a 
vice-lieutenant, and he generally 
recommends county justices to 
the lord chancellor for appoint- 
ment. 

Lord Mayor’s Day. See 

Mayor. 

Lord Nelson, a British first- 
class battleship of 16,500 tons, 
launched at Tyneside in 1906; one 
of the three most powerful war- 
ships ever designed, the other i 
being her sister ship Aganutnmon 
and the Dreadnought. 

Lord of the isles. See Isles, 
Lord of the. 

Lords, House of. See 
Parliament. 

Lords-and-Ladi es. See 

Arum. 

Lord’s Day. See Sabbath. 

Lord’s Supper. See Eu- 
charist. 

Loreburn, Baron. See Reid, 
Sir Robert. 

Lorelei, or Lurlei, a famous 
rock on the right bank of the 
Rhine, near St. Goar, noted for 
the danger it offered to navi- 
gation and for a marvellous echo. 
From this originated the legend 
of the siren, a favourite theme of 
German x)octs. Heine has a well- 
known poem on the subject, but 
the earliest version is to be found 
inBrentano’sballad^i^Racfearrtcli- 
am Rheine wohnt e.ine Zauberin, 
written in 1800. The rock is now 
pierced by a railway tunnel. 

Lorenz, Adolf (1854), Austrian 
surgeon, was born in Silesia. 
After a distinguished career as 
a student at Vienna University, 
he graduated in 1880, and subse- 
quently became professor of sur- 
gery there. In 1895 Professor 
Lorenz published a treatise on 
Dislocation of the Hip, and his 
method cf treating congenital 


dislocation has acquired unenvi- 
able prominence through the in- 
discreet eulogy of the American 
press. The operation with which 
his name is associated consists— (1) 
in forcible rupture of such parts 
as resist reduction under an an- 
ivsthetic; and (2) in fixing and 
retaining the limb in proxier posi- 
tion in a plaster case for several 
months. The term * bloodless ’ 
has been applied to this method, 
since, the skin being unbroken, 
there is no external haemorrhage. 
But the amount of blood shed 
into the tissues may bo limited 
only by their capacity, and the 
damage done to delicate struc- 
tures. nerves, muscles, and blood- 
vessels is often severe. 

Lorenzo Marques. See 

Louren(;o Marques. 

Loreto, (i.) City, prov. An- 
cona, the Marches. Italy, 14 m. s.E. 
of Ancona, and about 3 m. from 
the Adriatic. It owes its origin 
to a famous chai)el of the Virgin, 
Santa Casa, over which a mag- 
nificent church was erected. The 
shrine is still a famous place of 
pilgrimage. Pop. (1900) 5,000. 
( 2 .) Interior dcp., N.E. Peru, 
S. America, bounded on the N. 
by Ecuador, and E. by Brazil and 
Bolivia. It is traversed fromN. to 
8. by the Ucayali and Huallaga, 
afttiients of the Maraflon. The 
department is thickly wooded. 
The xnincipal exports are rubi)er 
and salt. Gold is abundant. Area, 
288,456 sq. m. Pop. estimated at 
100,0<J0. Its capital is Moyo- 
bamba. Pop. (1895) 10,000. 

Lorlca, or Santa Cruz de 
liORiCA, tn. and seapt., Bolivar, 
Colombia, S. America, on the 
Sinn ; has active shipping trade. 
Pop. 7,000. 

Lorlent, seapt. and fortified 
naval ar.senal, dep. Morbihan, 
France, on the s. coast of Brit- 
tany, at the mouth of Scorff and 
Blavet Rs., 63 m. N.w. of St. 
Nazaire, and with an extensive 
and well -protected harbour. 
There is a floating dock for ves- 
sels up to 600 tons burden and 
drawing 15 ft. of water. There 
are two graving-docks. The dock- 
yard is u.sed for the construction 
and equipment of men-of-war, 
and is one of the finest in France. 
The imports are mainly ship- 
building materials, iron, and coal ; 
the exports are wheat, wines, sar- 
dines. The town was founded in 
1670 by the French East India 
Company, and on the dissolution 
of the company in 1770 it be- 
came a naval station. Pop. (1901 ) 
44,640. Off the port in June 1795 
the British under Lord Bridport 
defeated the French under Villa- 
ret-Joyeuse. This victory opened 
the way for an expedition to 
Quiberon. Although the action 
was really fought off Groix, it is 
commonly known as the action 
off Lorient ; and Groix itself 


Loris 

was for a time confused by the 
naval authorities with Belleisle, 
another island, the result being 
that the Formidable, which was 
captured, was renamed Belleisle 
in nonour of the occasion. 

Lori me r, James (1818-90), 
Scottish jurist and author, born 
at Aberdalgic, Perthshire, was 
educated at the Universities of 
Edinburgh, Berlin, and Bonn. In 
18^5 he became professor of public 
and international law in Edin- 
burgh (1865), and was one of the 
founders of the Institute of In- 
ternational Law (1873). His work. 
Institutes of the Law of Nations, 
was published in 1883-4. See 
notice by Professor Flint in The 
Juridical Review (April 1890). 

Lorlmer, John Henry (1856), 
Scottish painter, born at Edin- 
burgh. lie began to exhibit in 
Edinburgh (1875), and two years 
later in London. He was elected 
R.s.A. in 1900. At the Paris Salon 
ho has gained several medals. 
Among his inctures are The Or- 
dination of Elders (now in the 
Luxembourg), The Eleventh Hour 
(in the Art Gallery, Philadel- 
phia), Lullabye, A Child's Thank- 
offering, and A Portrait of Colonel 
Anstmther - Thomson (Luxem- 
bourg). 

Lorlquets are parrots nearly 
allied to the lories, but diffeiing 
from them in their smaller size 
and their elongated and pointed 
tail feathers. One of the largest 
is Swainson’s loriquet (Tricho- 
glossus Nov(B-hollamli(T), which 
inhabits E. Australia. See Lory. 



Ij(}ris, or iSlow Lemur. 


Loris (probably from Dutch 
loeris, ‘a clown’), or Slow Lemur, 
names applied to three Asiatic 
lemurs remarkable for the ex- 
ceeding slowness of their move- 
ments. The common loris KNyc- 
ticebus tardigradus) occurs in the 
Malay region, and is about the 
size of a cat, with a broad head, 
a thick, woolly coat, a very short 
tail, and large eyes; the thumb 
and great toe are widely sepa- 
rated from the other digits. The 
animals are purely nocturnal in 
habit. A smaller form is the Javan 
loris (N. javanicus). In the re- 
lated slender loris {Loris gracilis) 
of S. India and Ceylon the eyes 
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are exceptionally larfi^e, and as 
the name indicates, the body is 
more lightly built and the limbs 
longer. The diet does not differ 
from that of other lemurs. 

Loris-Melikofft Mikhail Ta- 
BIBLOVITCH (1825-88), Russian 
statesman and general, born at 
Tihis. He was rnatle a count for 
his brilliant exploits during the 
Russo-Turkish war (1877-8). T^ater 
he so distinguished himself as gov- 
ernor-general of Kharkov (1879) 
that he was recalled to St. Peters- 
burg to cope with the Nihilist 
movement (1880). Alexander ii., 
approving of his conciliatoi-y pol- 
icy, made him minister of the 
interior. On the Czar’s assassina- 
tion (1881) he resigned. 

LoHti, Hkinkich. See Glare- 
anus. 

L5rrach, comm., grand-duchy 
of Baden, Germany, in valley of 
Wiese, 41 m. n.e. of Basel. Manu- 
factures cotton, silk, chocolate, 
and hardware ; trades in wine, 
fruit, and timber. Pop. (1900) 
10,347. 

Lorraine, or Lotiiarinuia, 
was a province of France situated 
on its north-eastern frontier, and 
included such important towns 
as Metz and Thionville.* It was 
included in Charles the Great’s 
empire, and on the dissolution 
of that empire passed through a 
series of vicissitudes, being sub- 
sequently created into a Gorman 
duchy. From Lorraine came the 
family of the Guises, and its duke 
played a prominent anti-French 
part in the Thirty Years’ war 
(1618-48). During the war of tiio 
Polish Succession (1733-5) Lor- 
raine was conquered by Frencli 
troops, and by the third treaty 
of Vienna (1738) Lorraine and Bar 
were given to Stanislaus Lesz- 
ezynski, the ex-king of Poland, 
an<l father-in-law of Louis xv., 
for his life, to become eventually 
parts of France. Francis, the 
Duke of Lorraine, was compen- 
sated with Tuscany, shortly after- 
wards married Maria Theresa, be- 
came emperor in 1745, and was 
the founder of the new Lorraine- 
Hapsburg lino. In 1871, at the 
close of the Franco-German war, 
the greater part of Lorraine, in- 
cluding Metz and Thionville, was 
annexed to Germany. See Al- 
sace-Lorraine. See also Has- 
sall’s Periods of European History 
(1901), and Lavisse et Rambaud’s 
Histoire OSnSrale (1892). 

Lorraine, Claude. See 
Claude Lorraine. 

Lorris, Guillaume de (c. 1215- 
c. 1240), French troubadour, was 
the author of the first part of the 
celebrated Roman de la Rose. The 
bulk and latter part of the poem, 
which is very inferior to the work 
of Lorris, was from the pen of 
Jean de Moung. 

Lory, a name given to certain 
members of the parrot family 


Loriidae, which is confined to the 
Australasian region. The purple- 
capped lory {tA)rius domicella) 
of Ceram and Amboyna is an 
example. Like its allies, it is a 
honey-sucker, and has the tongue 
furnished with a kind of brush. 
It is about a foot in length, and is 
gorgeously coloured. The ground 
colour is scarlet, with a gold 
throat band ; the wings are blue 
and green, and the head capped 
with purplish black. It is easily 
domesticated. See Parrot. 

Los Andes, or Santa Rosa 
DE LOS Andes, state of Venezuela, 
on the northern flank of the cor- 
dillera of Merida. The valleys 
are fertile, and produce cocoa, 
coffee, sugar, and, on the higher 
slopes, wheat and other cereals. 
Forests extend up to 10,000 ft., 
above which are tlie bleak para- 
mos^ where only grasses grow. 
Hot springs are numerous. Area, 
14,719 sq. m. Pop. 3.36,200. 

Los Angeles, (i.) City, Cali- 
fornia, U.S.A., on Los Angeles 
R., the CO. seat of Los Angeles 
CO., and the second city of the 
state in population. With a 
level site and a regular plan, 
it is a beautiful city, having 
broad, well -paved streets, and de- 
tached houses in ample grounds, 
covered with semi-tropical vege- 
tation. The surrounding country 
is devoted to the cultivation of 
fruits, for which irrigation is 
necessary. The handling of this 
fruit is the principal item in the 
large trade of the city. Pop. (1900) 
102,479. ( 2 .) Capital, province 

Bio-Bio, Central Chile, netween 
Laja and Bio-Bio Rs. Pop. (1896) 
7,868. 

Los Islands, gioup of volcanic 
islands (Factory, Tamara, Ruma), 
w. coast of Africa, 75 m. N.w. of 
Freetown. They were occupied 
by the British in 1826, and cediMl 
to France by the Anglo-French 
AMeement, 1904. Pop. 1,422. 

Losonez, tn., Hungary, co. 
Nograd, 111 m. from Budai^est ; 
manufactures cloth, glass, and 
imper. Pop. (1900) 8,952. 

Lossiemouth, tn., Elginshire, 
Scotland, on riv. Lossie, 5 m. N.e. 
of Elgin. Pop. (1901) 3,904. 

Losslng, Benson John (1813- 
91), American author, born at 
Beekman, N.Y., was succesivcly 
farm-boy, watchmaker, journal- 
ist, wood-engraver, artist, and 
historian. His chief works, illus- 
trated by himself, were Pictorial 
Field-hook of the Revolution ( 1 850- 
52), and Pictorial History of the 
Civil War (18^-9) ; also History 
of Neio York City (1884), and The 
Empire State (1887). He likewise 
wrote biographies of celebrated 
Americans, and an Outline His- 
tory of the Fine Arts (1840). 

Lost Property. Lost property 
still belongs to the true owner, 
who may retake mssession of it 
either in the hands of the finder 


or of some one else to whom it 
has been sold by the finder. The 
finder of lost property is entitled 
to keep it till claimed by the 
owner ; but if he knows who the 
owner is, or has reasonable 
grounds for believing that the 
owner can be found, then if he 
converts it to his own use, he is 
guilty of theft. In the common 
case of finding lost property in 
the streets, the finder will commit 
theft if he does not hand the prop- 
erty over to the police. If the 
police fail to find the owner, they 
must return the property to the 
finder, who is entitled as against 
all but the true owner. At the 
principal railway stations there 
are lost property offices, to which 
anything found in a railway train 
is taken. The loser on proving 
ownership, and paying a small 
charge, can recover the property. 
Railway companies have periodi- 
cal sales by auction of unclaimed 
goods. See Treasure Trove. 

Lost Tribes, The. It is a well- 
authenticated fact that a consid- 
erable proportion of the inhab- 
itants of N. Palestine were car- 
ried into captivity during the 
closing years of the kingdom of 
Israel. A deportation took place 
in the reign of Pekah (2 Kings 
15 : 29), and the monuments in- 
form us that no fewer than 
27,290 persons were taken to 
Media and Mesopotamia after 
the fall of Samaria, 721 B.c. 
(2 Kings 17 :6). The kingdom of 
Judah was similarly dealt with 
by Babylon (587 R.C.). But while 
Scripture narrates the return of 
the captives of Judah, it is silent 
regarding the fate of the exiled 
natives of the northern kingdom, 
so that the ten tribes comprising 
it simply disappear from history. 
Many inquirers have busied them- 
selves with speculations as to what 
became of the expatriated people. 
One of the most recent theories 
is that the ‘lost tribes’ are none 
other than the inhabitants of 
Great Britain and the United 
States say the Anglo-Celtic pto- 
les. Though boldly promulgated 
y both journals and books (see 
Philo-Israel, An Inquiry estab- 
lishiny the Identity of the British 
Nation with the Lost Tribes^ 5th 
ed., 1899), the theory cannot be 
said to make progress. 

Lostwithlel, mimic, bor. and 
mrkt. tn., on the Fowey, Cornwall, 
England, 5 m. s.s.e. of Bodmin; 
was one of the four Cornish towns 
empowered to coin and sell tin. 
Pop. (1901) 1,331. 

Lot. (i.) Department, S.W. 
France, bounded on the N. by 
Corrbze, on w. by Dordogne, 
on s. by Aveyron. The surface 
is very varied. The river Lot. 
with its tributary the C^ld, and 
the river Dordogne, drain the 
department to the Gironde. The 
river valleys are very fertile, 
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yielding wheat, oats, barley, rye, 
and maize. Tobacco, hemp, and 
fruits are grown. About six per 
cent, of the department is under 
vineyards. The manufactures 
include flax -spinning, tanning, 
and the manufacture of coarse 
cloths. There are three arron- 
dissements — (Jahors(cnp.),Figeac, 
and Grourdon. Area, 2,018 sq. m. 
Pop. (1901) 220,720. ( 2 .) River, 
Franco, rises in the mountains of 
Lozbre, and flows w. through the 
departments of Lozbre, Aveyron. 
Lot, and Lot -et- Garonne, and 
falls into the Garonne at Aiguil- 
lon. Length, about .‘iOO m., of 
which 194 are navigable. 

Lot, a character of Hebrew 
patriarchal times, the grandson 
of Terah, and the nephew of 
Abraham, with whom his history 
is largely connected. The two 
left Haran together, proceeded 
to Canaan, journeyed to Egypt, 
returned, and afterwards sepa- 
rated, Lot choosing a settlement 
near Sodom. AVhilo living tliere 
Lot was captured by the four 
kings, but was rescued by Abra- 
ham (Gen. 14). Being forewarned 
of the imminent destruction of 
Sodom, lie escaped with his 
family~hi i wife, liowever, being 
turned into a pillar of salt as 
the penalty of looking back, l^ot 
was regarded as the ancestor of 
the Moabites and Ammonites 
(Gen. 19). 

Lot-et-Qaronne, dep., S.W. 
France, is bounded on the N. by 
Dordogne, on s. by Gers, on w, 
by Gironde, and on the K. by 
Tarn-et-Garonne. The depart- 
ment is traversed from s.K. to 
N.w. by the Garonne, and from 
E. to W. by the Lot, a tributary 
of the Garonne. The depart- 
ment is formed mainly of parts 
of Guienne and Gascony, and is 
very fertile. The soil is highly 
cultivated, and grapes, wheat, 
maize, barley, potatoes, tobacco, 
hemp, and plums are grown. Iron 
deposits are numerous. There 
are four arrondissements— Agon 
(cap.), Marmande, N^rac, and 
Villcneuvc-sur-Lot. Area, 2,078 
sq.m. Pop. (1901)278,740. 

Lothairc I. (795-855), emperor 
of the Holy Roman empire, eld- 
est son of Louis the Pious, on 
whoso death (840) he claimed the 
title. Though oppo.scd and de- 
feated at Foiitenay (84 L) by his 
brothers, the treaty of Verdun 
(84,3) secured to him Italy and 
5iomc provinces of France. He 
gave his name to Lotharingia 
(Lorraine). 

Lothaire II., the Saxon (1075- 
1137), emperor of the Holy 
Roman empire, became duke of 
Saxony through his wife, and 
king of Germany by election. 
See Bryce’s Holy Roman Empire. 

Lothians, The, dist. of Scot- 
land, includes the counties of 
Haddington, Edinburgh, and Lin- 


lithgow, named respectively East, 
Mid, and West Lothian. From 
547 to 1018 the district formed 
part of the kingdom of Northum- 
bria. 

Loti, Pierre, pseudonym cf 
Louis Marik Julikn Viaud 
(1850), French novelist, born at 
Rcchefort: entered the French 
navy (1807), and became lieuten- 
ant (1881). In 1879 he produced 
his first talc, AziyacU^ a story cf 
the Bosporus; and in rapid suc- 
cession followed Le Mariayc de 
Loti (^1880) ; Le Ronutn d'un Spahi 
(1881), a powerful study of a 
soldier in Africa; MonFrerc Yrcs 
W^‘i)\LePicheurd^Islandemm\ 
the most popular of his books; 
Mada me Chrysanthhne ( 1887 ) ; 
Fropos d^Exil (1887) ; Japonnerien 
d^Automne (1889) ; Le Roman d‘un 
Enfa nt (1890) ; Le Livre de la Pi tiS 
et de la Mort (1891); Fantome 
d^Orieat (1892) ; Le Desert (1894) ; 
La (ialiUe (1895); Ramunteho 
(1897); VIndc sons les Anglais 
(1903); Vers Ispahan (1904) ; La 
Troisieme Jcuncsse de Mmc. 

(1905) ; Les DesrnchanUcs^ 
Roman des Harems 'Parcs Con- 
temporains (1906). Hi.s books arc 
lacking in much that goes to 
make up a plot, but as an 
impressionist he is eminently 
.successful. Pierre Loti was ad- 
mitted to the French Academy 
in 1891. 

Lotions are aqueous solutions 
of medicinal substances. Many 
are in use, Imt fer their specific 
definitions the British Pharma- 
coTKJi’a must be consulted. 

Lotophagi, or Lotu.s-k.\teus, 
in ancient Greek legend, a people 
met with by Odysseus in his 
w'andering.s. They ate the fruit 
and drank the juice of a ydant 
which had the xjroperty of caus- 
ing a man to lose all de.sire to 
return to his own land. In his- 
torical times the Greeks became 
acquainteil with tribes on the 
north coa.st of Africa, near the 
Syrtis IMiiior, whose chief food 
was a plant which they called the 
lotus; and they therefore placed 
the Lotophagi of the Odyssey on 
that coast. Sec Tennyson’s Lotos- 
eaters. 

Lots, Casting, a mode of divi- 
nation practised by many ancient 
Ijcoplcs. It was used extensively 
among the Ilebrcw.M, though we 
do not know the means employed, 
and was regarded as a legitimate 
mode of ascertaining the Divine 
will [cf. Prov. 16:33 — ‘The lot is 
cast into the lap; but the whole 
disposing thereof is of the Lord’). 
Thus, it was used to di.scover a 
criminal— r.f/. Achan (Josh. 7:14), 
Jonah (1:7) ; or the right man 
for an office — e.g. Saul (I Sam. 
10:20/.), Matthias (Acts 1:26). 
The division of territory among 
the tribes was also determined 
by casting lots (Num. 33 : 54), 
whence the use of the term lot to 


indicate a possession, both liter* 
ally and figuratively (Josh. 15:1; 
Ps. 16:5); likuwi.se the choice be- 
tween the goat offered to Jehovah 
and the so-called scapegoat. Sec 
Azazel, Urim and Tiiummjm, and 
Benzinger’s Hebraische Archiiol- 
ofjic. 

Lottery. A lottery, or ‘ a dis- 
tribution of prizes by lot or 
chance,’ although at one time 
jermissible, is now rendered il- 
egal by a great number of acts 
from 1698 onwards, the most 
important of them being tho 
Gaming Act, 1802, which con- 
stitutes the sale of tickets for 
a lottery in Great Biitain or 
a foreign country as an illegal 
transaction. Both those who 
keep lotteries and those who 
subscribe to them are liable to 

S ’ tics, the former being al.so 
to conviction as ‘rogues 
and vagabonds.’ The distribution 
of x^rizes must depend uiion 
chance ; for if there is a real 
element of skill imported into 
tlio transaction, it is not a lot- 
tery. So, where a newsiiaper 
offered to its readers a iDrize for 
a correct jircdiction of the num- 
ber of births and deaths in 
London during a siiecified future 
weelv, the offer was held not to 
constitute a lottery within the 
Lottery Acts. It is immaterial 
whether the lottery is of a xniblic 
or private cliaracter, cr wluther 
its object is purely caari table or 
otherwise. Thus, a club sweei)- 
stake and a church raffle are 
l)oth illegal, as being contrary to 
tho Lottery Acts. The .so-called 
‘mi.s.sing word’ coinxietitions have 
also been held to bo illegal. Seo 
also Art Union. 

Lotto, Lorenzo (c. 1480-c. 155G), 
Italian painter, born at Venice. 
Among his x^aintings, which are 
practically all concerned with rc- 
igioiis subjects, are the Betrothal 
of St. Catherine^ now at lyiunich ; 
Christ's Farewell to his Mother^ 
in the museum at Berlin ; and a 
Holy Family^ in tho Uffizi Gal- 
lery at Florence. »See Bcreiuson’c 
Lorenzo Lotto (ed. 1905). 

Lotus, a genus of plants of tho 
erder Legumino.sa^. Most of tho 
sxiccics have four or five foliate 
leaves, and iiroducc their flowers 
in umbels or axillary x)eduncles. 
The calyx has usually five equal 
teeth, and the fruit is a many- 
seeded cylindrical legume. The 
two common British 8])ccies aro 
L. major (the greater bird’s-foot 
trefoil) and L. corniculaius (the 
common bird’s-foot trefoil), both 
with brilliant yellow flowers in 
umbels, and common meadow 
plants. Among the garden species 
aro L. australis^ a greenhouso 
pink-flowering plant about two 
feet in height ; L. jacoheeus, also 
a greenhouse plant, from tho 
Cape Verde Is., hearing dark 
purple flowers ; and L. peliorhyrtr 
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CU8, a greenhouse shrub, with 
scarlet flowers. 

Lotze, Rudolf Hermann 
(1817-81), whose name is nerhaps 
the most important in philosophy 
since Hegel, was born at Bautzen 
in Saxony ; educated at the Gym- 
nasium in Z it tail and the Uni- 
versity of Leipzig, his course of 
studies including medicine as well 
as philosophy. He was appointed 
to a professorship at Leipzig (1842), 
then called to Gottingen (1844) as 
successor to Herbart, which post 
he left (1881) to occupy a similar 
chair in Berlin, wheio he died 
soon after entering upon his 
duties. On the subjects to which 
his studies were mainly devoted- 
medicine or biology and philos- 
ophy— he wrote largely. The 
rent problem which lies on the 
order line between them, that 
of the relations of body and mind, 
forms the theme of his best-known 
work on the former subject, his 
Mcdizinische Psychologic (1852). 
His chief philosophical writings 
are of later date. The most com- 
prehensive of them is the Mikro- 
kosmos (1855-04), in which his 
whole system of thought was set 
forth in a more ijopular form than 
that of his academic treatises. He 
began a more formal exposition 
of his ‘ system of philosophy ’ 
with a work on Logik (1874), 
followed by a second work on 
Metaphysik (1870). The third 
part, which was to have dealt with 
ethics, esthetics, and philosophy 
of religion, was never finished. 
He also wrote for a series of 
histories of the sciences a vol- 
ume entitled Oeschichtc dar 
Aesthetik in Deutschland (1808), 
in whicli his views on art arc 
embodied. 

In philosophy Lotze repre ;ents 
a reaction against the sf)eculativc 
movement which culminated in 
Hegel. One of Lotze’s favourite 
themes was the mechanical view 
of nature. But his insistence on 
the mechanical a.spoct of things 
did not prevent him from recog- 
nizing that mechanism is only the 
means by which the higher ends 
of spiritual existence and activity 
are realized. His philosophy was 
a reaction against the unduly 
abstract and logical character of 
Hegelian idealism, which seemed 
to sacrifice all the warmth of 
individual life and feeling, all 
the peculiar value of concrete pro- 
cesses and thing.s, to the rigid and 
formal evolution of a great con- 
ceptual rcheme. Lotze insists on 
the v/orth of personality, on the 
place of feelin;% or, in general, 
cn the superiority of content to 
mere form. An excellent short 
account of Lotze is contained in 
a paper in ■Walh.ce’s Lectures 
ana Essays on Natural Theology 
(1898) ; Jones’s Philosophy o f Lo tze 
(1895) is the first part of an aca- 
demic criticism. See also Hart- 


mann’s Lotze' s Philosophic (1888), 
and Vorbrodt’s Prinzipien der 
Ethik und Jteliyionsphilosophie 
Lotzes (1891). 

Loubet, Emile (1838), French 
statesman, born in the village of 
Marsanne (dep. Drdme) ; studied 
as a lawyer in Paris, and joined 
the bar at Mont^limar, of which 
town he was elected mayor (1870). 
He was returned to the Chamber 
of Deputies as member for Mont^- 
limar (1870); joined the Tirard 
cabinet as minister for public 
works (1887) ; and entered the 
Senate (18^5), of which he was 
chosen president (1895), and again 
in 1898. In the interval he had 
been chairman of the finance 
committee in the Senate (1890), 
prime minister (1892), and chair- 
man of the customs committee 
(1893). In 1899 he was elected 
president of the French republic, 
in succession to M. Faure. He re- 
ceived the Czar of Russia in Parir, 
and journeyed to St. Petersburg 
to return the visit. In June 1903 
he entertained King Edward vii., 
who, a month later, welcomed M. 
Loubet in London -the first occa- 
sion on which the head of the 
French state had visited London 
for nearly half a century. Later 
in the year the king of Italy was 
the guc.st of the president in Paris. 
King Edward again visited him in 
April 19:15, and the king of Spain 
in May-June of the same year. 
The president made state visits 
to Madrid and Lifjbon in October 
1905. M. Loubet succeeded in 
Ininging about a more friendly 
feeling between France and Brit- 
ain than ha<l existed for several 
generations. See Avene I’s Le 
PrSsident Emile Louhet et ses 
Predecesssurs (1903). 

Loudon, Gideon Ernest. See 
Laudon. 

Loudon, John Claudiu.s (1783 • 
1843). Scottish landscape gardener 
and horticultural writer, born at 
Cambuslang in Lanarkshire. He 
made a thorough study of vari- 
ous methods of agriculture and 
horticulture, British and Euro- 
pean, and embodied the results in 
tlie Encyclopaidia of (tardening 
(1822), Encyclopa’dia of Agricul- 
ture (1825), and Encyclopaedia of 
Plants (1829). Loudon’s chief 
work, the Arboretum et Frutiec- 
tum Britannicum^ was a financial 
failure, involving him in heavy 
debt. See Life prefaced to his Self- 
Instruction for Gardeners (1844). 

Loughborough, munic. bor. in 
Leicestershire, England, on 1. bk. 
of the Soar, 12 m. n.n.w. of Leices- 
ter. Manufactures ho-siery, loco- 
motives, machinery, trnmears, and 
electric plant. The church of 
All Saints has a fine ICth-cen- 
tury tower. Pop. (l901) 21,508. 
See Dimock Fletcher’s Histor- 
ical Handbook to Loughborough 
(1881), and his Parish Register of 
Loughborough (1873). 


Loughrea, mrkt. tn., Co. Gal- 
way, Ireland, 10 m. b.e. of Ath- 
eury; has the ruins of a 14th- 
century castle and a Carmelite 
friary founded by Richard de 
Burgh. Pop. (1901) 2,557. 

Louis. See Ludwig. 

Louis iX. (1215-70), king of 
France, better known as Saint 
Louis, may be regarded as the 
highest type of ruler produced by 
the Roman Catholic and feudal 
world of the middle ages. De- 
spite his sincere Catholicism, he 
showed no subservience to the 
papacy. Under him the admin- 
istrative and judicial systems 
of France were developed. All 
his legislation shows remarkable 
humanity. The only jiart of his 
rule that can bo charged with 
weakness is his readiness to enter 
on the crusading movement. He 
attacked Egypt (1248), but was 
defeated at Mansotirah and taken 
prisoner (1250). He again sailed 
(1270), this time for Tunis, but 
died of plague immediately on 
landing. See Joinville’s Histoire 
dc Saint Louis (1874), and Perry’s 
Saint Louis (1901). 

Louis XL (1423-83), king of 
France, the eldest son of Charles 
VII., was born at Bourges. He 
raised Franco from the degrada- 
tion of the Hundred Years’ war, 
and gave to the government the 
unity and vigour that the times 
required. His chief enemies were 
the feudal nobles in alliance with 
Charles the Bold, Duke of Bur- 
gundy. In this struggle he suf- 
fered some severe disasters, and 
in 1407 was actually a prisoner 
in the hands of Charles at P^- 
ronne. In his internal adminis- 
tration he made great use of the 
new ideas of Roman law which 
were fast coming into vogue. He 
has been called the first of mod- 
ern statesmen, and may be com- 
pared to his younger contempo- 
rary, Henry vii. of England. See 
Michelet’s Louis XL et Charles le 
Thniraire (1853), Legeay’s His- 
toire dc Louis XL (1874), and Wil- 
lert’s The Reign of Louis XL (1876). 

Louis XIII. (lGOI-4.3), king of 
France, son of Henry iv., born 
at Fontainebleau ; ascended the 
throne at the age of nine. His 
reign was at first completely 
dominated by his mother, Marie 
de’ Medici ; and when she v as 
pushed aside, he was again the 
apparently passive instrument of 
Richelieu’s policy. Richelieu be- 
came minister (H)24), and thence- 
forward ruled France with almost 
absolute sway. (See Richelieu 
and Fkance.) The general lines 
of Richelieu’s policy were doubt- 
less approved by the king. If 
Louis XIII. had not given a gen- 
eral approval to these objects, 
Richelieu could not have pursued 
them ; but it is impossible to 
trace his personal influence on 
the policy of Franco. Richelieu’s 
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policy was opposed by every 
member of the royal family ex- 
cept the kinfip. On several occa- 
sions it was believed that the king 
would be forced to abandon his 
minister. The two most critical 
occasions were November 1030 and 
in 1(542. Tho first is known as 
the ‘Day of Dupes.’ The queen 
induced the king to dismiss some 
of Richelieu’s agents, and it was 
believed that the cardinal minis- 
t?r must himself fall. Rut he 
recovered his ascendency, and the 
queen -mother and his brother, 
Oaston of Orleans, had to fly from 
France. On the second occasion 
tho king was much influenced by 
two young courtiers, Dc Thou and 
Oinq-Mars. Richelieu, how’ever, 
discovcre<l their treasonable in- 
trigues with Spain, and had them 
executed. The king and his great 
minister both died soon after- 
wards. See Malingre’s llistoire 
tin Lovis XII r. (1(54()), Bazin’s Jlis- 
toire tie France sous Louis xill. 
(1837), Zeller’s Etudes critiques 
sur le lUgne de Louis X/ll. (1870- 
80) ; Batiffol’s Au Temps de 
J.ouis XIII. (11MJ3); and Perkins’s 
Richelieu and the Growth of 
French Power (1000). 

Louis XIV. (1():58-1715), king 
of France— the ‘Grand Monarch,’ 
as he was almost officially called 
—was the late-born son of Louis 

XIII. Ilis reign saw the splendour 
and strength of the French mon- 
archy reach and pass its zenith. 
It falls naturally into three 
periods : (1) From his accession 
{l()43j to the death of Mazarin 
(lOGl) — during this j^criod ho 
reigned but did not rule ; (2) 
from 10(51 to 1685— this was the 
period of his greatest prestige 
and power, both at home and 
abroad ; (3) from 1085 1 ) his death 
(1715) — the political and military 
situation became decidedly un- 
favourable to France, and the 
king’s popularity was much di- 
minished. (1.) During tho first 
period of his reign France was 
really governed by his mother, 
Anne of Austria, and the Italian 
Cardinal Mazarin, to whom she 
was probably married. (2.) On 
the death of Mazarin (1001) Louis 

XIV. assumed the reins of gov- 
ernment. The first years of his 
personal rule were occupied in 
an attempt — presided over by 
Colbert — to improve the finan- 
cial system of France, and to 
foster the growth of industry by 
an elaborate protective system. 
Then France became involved in 
a long series of wars. Those 
falling within the second period 
arc the war of devolution (1007) 
and tho war against Holland 
(1672-8). During all these years 
the court of Louis xiv. was bril- 
liant in the extreme. The liter- 
ary glory of France was at its 
height, and the king’s protection 
of Moli^re deserves especial men- 


tion. (3.) The third period (1085- 
1715) is marked at home by the 
growing pietism of the king under 
the influence of his second wife, 
Madame do Maintenon, and by 
the persecution of the Huguenots 
and the Jansenists. The with- 
drawral of protection from the 
Protestants of France by the 
revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
(1085) was the worst )>lundcr as 
well as the greatest crime of the 
reign. See Voltaire’s ISierie de 
Louis XIV. (1751), James’s 2'he 
Life and Times of Louis xiv. 
(1838), Chotard’s Louis A'/r. (1890), 
Saint- Amand’s La Cour de Louis 

XIV. (Eng. trails. 1894), Hassall’s 
Louis XI V. and the JZenith of the 
French Monarchy (1895), Pardoe’s 
Louis XIV. (1902), Haggard’s 
Louis XIV. in Court and Camp 
(L904), and Barine’s Louis xiv. et 
La Grande Mademoiselle (1905). 

Louis XV. (1710-74), king 
of France, the great-grandson 
of his predecessor, Louis xiv., 
was brought to the throne by 
a series of deaths in the royal 
family which were by lying ru- 
mour attributed to tho Duke of 
Orleans, who became regent. 
After the death of Orleans the 
chief minister was Fleury, and he 
ruled France in the king’s name 
down to his death, in 1743. 

Louis XV., except during a few 
years after his majority, was in- 
dolent, sensual, and suspicious, 
without any sense of duty or 
talent for affairs. He was ruled 
liy his mistresses, of whom the 
most famous were Madame de 
Pompadour and Madame du 
Barry. Abroad, France engaged 
in two great wars. The war of 
the Austrian Succession (1741-8) 
brought some striking successes 
to tho French arms ; but in 
tho Seven Years’ war (1750-03) 
which followed, France was crush- 
in gly defeated by Frederick the 
Groat, and lost to England both 
Canada and India. At home, 
meanwhile, a vigorous opposition 
was rising up. The l*arliament 
of Paris resisted the taxation 
edicts of the king; the church 
suffered a severe blow in the 
suppression of the Jesuit order 
(1704) ; the whole tone of liter- 
ature was becoming revolution- 
ary, and the corruption and ex- 
travagance of the reign did much 
to provoke the great outbreak 
of the revolution. See Voltaire’s 
Ilistoire du Siecle dc Louis .yk. 
(1768-70), Carlyle’s French Revo- 
lilt ion (1837), Carr^J’s La France 
sous Louis XV. (1891), Saint- 
Amand’s La Cour de Louis xv. 
(1894; Eng. trans.), Perkins’s 
France under Louis XV. (1897), 
and Haggard’s The Real Louis 
the Fifteenth (1900). 

Louis XVI. (1764-93), king of 
France, tho grandson of Louis 

XV. , was left with the terrible 
legacy of Louis xv.’s misgovern- 


ment. His first act was to ap- 
point a reforming ministry, con- 
taining Malcsherbes and the great 
Turgot. For less than two ybars 
Turgot was allowed to work at 
his scheme of reforms, the adop- 
tion of which might have averted 
the revolution ; but he was over- 
thrown through the opposition 
of the queen, Marie Antoinette. 
Turgot was succeeded by Necker, 
Calonne, and Lom^nie do Bri- 
enne ; but no further attempts at 
a thorough-going reformation of 
the system of government were 
made. The situation was further 
complicated by tho outbreak of 
the war with England on behalf 
of the colonies of N. America 
(1778). The war was a very glori- 
ous one for France, and it was 
very largely her assistance that 
gained for America independence 
in 1783. But the expenses of 
the war still further ruined the 
finances of France, and the re- 
publican example of America 
proved contagious. The king 
played no very important part 
in the events that preceded the 
revolution, but it was largely on 
his own responsibility that Necker 
was recalled (1788) and the States- 
General summoned. 

Louis XVI. was weak of will, 
and constantly under the influ- 
ence of his wife or his brother. 
His policy was consequently 
vacillating and fatal, In Octo- 
ber 1789 he was compelled to 
leave Versailles and take up his 
residence in Paris, and was thence- 
forward a prisoner in the hands of 
the revolutionists. The king and 
queen escaped from the palace 
(Juno 1791), and tried to join the 
army on the frontier; but they 
were caught at V arennes, and were 
brought back to Paris. In Sep- 
tember 1791 he accepted the new 
constitution ; but the ardent revo- 
lutionists believed that the depo- 
sition of the king was the only 
road to national salvation. On 
Aug. 10, 1792, the jialace of the 
'I’uileries was attacked, and the 
king forced to take refuge with 
the Assembly. Tlic monarchy 
was immediately afterwards sus- 
pended, and the convention was 
called together. The abolition 
of the monarchy was not deemed 
sufficient. The king was brought 
to trial, found guilty of a con- 
spiracy against the nation, and 
guillotined on Jan. 21, 1793. Bee 
Droz’s Histoire du Regne de Louis 

XVI. (1839-42); Thiers’s Histoire 
de la Revolution Fran^aise (1824- 
27) ; Jobez’s La France sous Louis 
XVI. (1877-93); Nicolardot’s Jour- 
nal de Louis XVI. (1873) ; Souriau’s 
Louis XVI. et la Rkvolution (1893). 

Louis XVII. (Louis Charles) 
(1785-95), titular king of France, 
was the second son of Louis xvi. 
He never reigned, and died when 
tho reign of terror was at its 
height, a prisoner in the Temple. 
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The obscurity of his fate allowed 
various impostors to lay claim to 
his inheritance ; but though some 
of them still have their strong 
supporters, the facts of his death 
seem beyond doubt. See Ste- 
vens’s The Lost Dauphin (1887), 
Evans’s The Story of Louis xvil. 
(1893), and Weldon’s Louis XVJI. 
of France (1895). 

Louis XVIII. (1755-1824), king 
of France, brother of Louis xvi., 
had played during the early part 
of his brother’s reign an obscure 
rdle in resisting the reforming 
measures of Turgot and Calonne. 
Upon the outbreak of the revo- 
lution he managed to reach Brus- 
sels, and passed the years down to 
1814 in exile. But in 1807, after 
the treaty of Tilsit, ho took refuge 
in England ; and in 1814, when 
Napoleon was sent to Elba, he 
was proclaimed king, and entered 
Paris. His reactionary measures 
did much to prepare the way 
for Napoleon’s last attempt. He 
was restored to the throne after 
AVaterloo, and his government at 
first engaged in reactionary and 
repressive mejisures. But the ob- 
vious discontent of France made 
a change necessary, and for some 
years Louis xvill. vacillated be- 
tween the two opposing parties. 
8cc De Beauchamp’s Vie tie Louis 
XVllI. (1825), and Saint- Amand’s 
La Cour de Louis xviii. (1891). 

Louis, SiK Thomas (1759-1807), 
British admiral, served in Keppel’s 
action otf Ushant (1778), in the 
first battle off Oape Ht. Vincent 
(1780), and commanded the Mino- 
taur (74 guns) at the battle of the 
Nile (1798). For Ids services as 
second in command under Duck- 
worth at Han Domingo (1800) ho 
was made a baronet. In 1807 he 
took part in the operations in 
the Dardanelles, but died throe 
months later on board his flag- 
ship Canopus^ off Alexandria. 

Loulsburg, tn., Atlantic coast. 
Cape Breton I., Brit. N. America. 
It commands the entrance to the 
Gulf of St. Lawrence. While the 
island of Cape Breton remained 
French, it was an important sea- 

I )ort and fortress, but is now 
ittle more than a fishing village. 
Wolfe took the town and fort be- 
fore he advanced to the capture 
of (Quebec (1758). In 1901 a me- 
morial fund was started to pre- 
serve the remains of the fortre.ss, 
and to commemorate those who 
fell in the siege. It has a mag- 
nificent harbour, which is never 
frozen over, and is utilized for 
the winter export of coal. Poyi. 
1,116. See Louishourg in 
(Eng. trans. by Professor Wrong), 
and Bourinot’s Memorials of the 
Island of Cape Breton (1892). 

Louls-d’Or, a French gold coin, 
first struck by Louis xili. (16401, 
and used continuously till 1795. 
Its value varied from 10 francs 
(1640) to 24 francs (1787). 


Louise, Queen of Prussia. 
See Luise. 

Louise, Caroline Alberta, 
Princess (1848). Duchess of Ar- 
gyll, the fourth daughterof Queen 
Victoria, married (1871) the Mar- 
quis of Lome, now ninth Duke 
of Argyll. Princess Louise is a 
member of the Royal Societv of 
Water-Colour Painters, and is 
also a talented sculptor, her chief 
work being the statue of Queen 
Victoria in Kensington Gardens. 



Princess Louise^ Duchess of 
Argyll. 
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Loulslade Archipelago, group 
of islands, Oceania, at the south- 
eastern extremity of British New 
Guinea. The largest islands of 
the group are Ht. Aignan and 
Southeast. Alluvial gold has 
been found, but reef-mining has 
not been developed to any extent. 
The islands were discovered by 
Torres in 1606, and taken by the 
British in 1888. The inhabitants 
are of Papuan and Malayan type. 

Louisiana, (i.) One of the 
southern states of the United 
States of America, bordering on 
the Gulf of Mexico, with an area 
of 48,720 sq. m. It was adrnitte I 
to the union as a state (1812), 
having been formed from the 
Louisiana territory purchase 1 
from France (1803). The surface 
is low, rarely exceeding 300 ft. 
above sea -level in the highest 
northern ymrt, and gradually de- 
scending to sea-level. Much of 
its area consists of alluvial and 
marsh lands, lying along Red R. 
and the Mississippi, with its dis- 
tributaries (locally called ‘bay- 
ous’). while the coast is bor- 
dered by a broad strip of marsh. 
Except where cleared for cuL 
tivation, the state is covered 
with forests, consisting mainly of 


pine on the uplands and cypress 
in the swamps. The capital is 
Baton Rouge (pop. 11,269), and 
the chief city and port is New 
Orleans (pop. 287,104). Farming 
is the leading industry of the 
state. The cultivated area (1900) 
was sixteen per cent, of the total 
area of the state. The principal 
crops are cotton, Indian corn, 
sugar (in the s.E. of the state), 
and rice. The manufactures of 
Louisiana are largely concen- 
trated in the city of New Orleans. 
Chief products : refined sugar, 
lumber, and cotton-seed oil, and 
cake. Tht?re are 2,800 miles of 
railway. Pop. 1900) 1,:^1,G25, 47 
per cent, being negroes. ( 2 .) City, 
Pike CO., Missouri, U.S.A., on the 
Mississippi, in a fine fruit and 
lumber region, 114 m. N.w. of St. 
Louis. Pop. (1900)5,131. (il/ap, 
p. 3888.) 

Louis Philippe (1773-1850), 
king of the French, the son of 
Philippe ‘Kgalitf^,’ who was exe- 
cuted during the revolution (1793), 
was born in the Palais Royal, 
Paris. As colonel in the revolu- 
tionary army he fought at Valmy 
and Jemappes. But in 1793 he 
left the army, and visited Eng- 
land and the United States. He 
returned to France in 1814, and 
under Louis xviii. and Charles x. 
was regarded as the leader of the 
liberal party. Upon the abdica- 
tion of Charles x. he was made 
lieutenant-general of the king- 
dom, and a week later the two 
Chambers declared him ‘king of 
the French.’ He took the oath to 
the new charter, and prepared to 
govern on liberal lines. But in 
1835, after the dangerous attempt 
of Fieschi on his life, the laus of 
Heptember were passed, control- 
ling the press and the methods 
of political trials. In 1836 Louis 
Napoleon tried to stir up a rising 
among the troops at Strassburg, 
but failed, and was sent to Amer- 
ica, whence he made his way to 
England. In 1840 he landc<l at 
Boulogne, and made an unsuccess- 
ful attcmi)t to organize an insur- 
rection ; on his capture he was 
condemned to imprisonment for 
life. Ill the same year the re- 
mains of Napoleon were brought 
from St. Helena, and were buried 
in Paris amidst gieat enthusiasm. 
The revival of the imperial tradi- 
tion was a heavy blow against the 
stability of Louis Philippe’s essen- 
tially commercial and bourgeois 
rigime. In 1843 the radical so- 
cialist party was founded by Louis 
Blanc, and thus the govcrnmei t 
of Louis Philippe was attacked 
from two sides. The entente 
cordiale between Britain and 
France, ratified by the visit of 
Queen Victoria and the prince 
consort to Paris, was the king’s 
chief support. In 1847 the cx- 
ten.sion of the franchise was de- 
manded from many sides, and in 
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1848 the long - prepared forces 
broke out into revolution. Gui- 
zot. the chief minister, resigned. 
Thiers refused to form a ministry, 
except on the understanding that 
reform would be granted. The 
king thereupon abdicated and hed 
to England. See AV right’s The 
TAfe and Times of Louis Philippe 
Dumas’s Histoire dc la 
Vie Politioue ct Privh de Louis 
Philippe (1852), and Rouvioii’s 
Histoire du Jtegne de Louis 
Philippe (1801). 

Louisville, largest city of Ken- 
tucky, U.S.A., and tlie co. seat 
of Jefferson co., on the Ohio, 
at the falls. It is one of the 
greatest railway centres s. of the 
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Lourdes, tn., dep. Hautes- 
Pyr^ndes, France, on r. bk. of 
Gave de Pau, 90 m. s.E. of Ba- 
yonne; is one of the chief places 
of Catholic pilgrimage. Its fame 
dates from 1858, when the Virgin 
Mary is reported to have appeared 
to a girl of thirteen, Bernadette 
Soubirous. The famous spring 
rising from the spot is credited 
with miraculous powers, and a 
church was built in 1889 for the 
accommodation of pilgrims, of 
whom about 600,000 visit the 
place annually. Pop. (1901)8,708. 
See the Annides de Lourdes, 
Zola’s Lourdes (1894), and Gu^’s 
Histoire dc Notre Dame de 
Lourdes (1896). 


Loutli 

connects Louren^o Marques with 
the Transvaal system. An outlet 
to bar gold from Johannesburg, 
Louron^o Marques is also being 
utilized as a coaling port. Im- 
ports (1905), £1,042, .507; exports, 
£183,643 ; transit trade, £4,5^,467. 
Pop. (1903) 6,370, of whom 3,319 
were whites. 

Louse. See Lice. 

Lousewort. See Pedicularis. 

Louth, (i.) Maritime ^o., 
Leinster, the smallest in Ireland, 
lying between Carlingford Lough 
and the mouth of the Boyne. 
The surface is low and undulating 
in the south and the centre, ana 
mountainous on the border of 
Carlingford Lough. The rivers 
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Ohio R., an important river 
port. The falls here are avoided 
by a lock. The immense water- 
power furnished by the falls 
makes Louisville one of the great 
manufacturing cities of the south. 
It is the largest manufacturer 
and exporter of tobacco in the 
world. The principal products 
besides tobacco are packed meats, 
cotton-seed oil and cake. Louis- 
ville was founded in 1780, and 
named in honour of Louis xvi. 
of France. Pop. (1900) 204,731. 

Louie, tn., dist. Faro, Portugal, 
10 m. N.w. of Faro ; trades in palms 
and esparto grass, and manufac- 
tures porcelain and leather. There 
are copper mines in the vicinity. 
Pop. (1900) 22,511. 

Louping-lll. See Sheep— 
Diseases of. 


Louren^o or Lorenzo Mar- 
ques. (i.) Most southerly of the 
three districts of Portuguese K. 
Africa. AVatered by the Lund6 
and Limpopo, it comprises five 
sub-districts, including the rich 
gold-yielding territory of Manica. 
( 2 .) Capital of above district, at 
the mouth of the E.spirito Santo, 
or English R., in the N.w. of 
Delagoa Bay ; was founded (1544) 
as a Portuguese factory. A rail- 
way runs 57 ra. within the colony, 
and thence 290 m. of line to Pre- 
toria, giving a railway route to 
Johannesburg 80 m. shorter than 
that from Durban. An agree- 
ment (1901) regulates the com- 
mercial relations and the transit 
of goods by this railway between 
the Portugue.se and the British 
possessions. A telegraph line 


include Boyne (on a. border). Dee, 
Clyde, and others flowing to the 
Irish Sea. Agriculture is the 
principal employment; Carling- 
ford Bay is famous for oysters ; 
and linen is manufactured. The 
county comprises six baronies, 
and returns two members to Par- 
liament. Dundalk is the county 
town. Area.31Gsq. m. Pop. (1901) 
65,820. ( 2 .) Town, Lindsey divi- 
sion, Lincolnshire, England, 15 m. 
K.S.K. of Grimsby. St. James’s 
Church was founded in the 12th 
century. The town is chiefly an 
agricultural centre, with iron- 
founding, manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements, and other in- 
dustries. The Louth navigation 
canal (constructed 18th century) 
connects with the Humber. Area, 
2,651 ac. Pop. (1901)9,518. 



The Louvre. 

1. The Louvre, from the Place du Carrousel. 2. Gallery of Paintintrs. (Photo by Frith.) 3. Gallery of the Venus of Milo. (Photo by Frith 

4. Gallery of Apollo. 
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Louvain 

Louvain, or LOwen, tn., Bel- 
gium, prov. Brabant, 18 m. E. by 
N. of Brussels. It is famous for 
its university, founded in 1420, 
now attended by some 1,000 
students. Manufactures beer, 
lace, starch, and tobacco. Its 
town hall (one of the finest on 
the Continent) and the church 
of St. Gertrude, both of the 15th 
century, are the chief features 
of the town. Pop. (1900) 42,070. 
See Van der Linden’s Histoire de 
Louvain (1892). 

Louviers, tn., dep. Eure, 
Franco, on riv. Eure, 17 m. s.K. 
of Rouen ; has a very fine Gothic 
cathedral dating from tlic 1.3th 


century. Manufactures cloth, 
machinery, and leather. Pop. 
(1901) 10,219. 

Louvois, Fr.\x^;ois IMiciikl le 
Tellier, Marquis ue (1G41-91), 
war minister under Louis xiv., 
was the first to organize a stand- 
ing army for Franco. He set on 
foot systems of commissariat and 
hospitals, and established the 
Hotel des Invalidcs in Paris 
(1674). See Rousset’s TJ Histoire 
de Louvois (od. 1891). 

Louvre, or LouvEu(Fr. Vouvert, 
the opening’), an ornamental 
outlet for smoke on the roof of 
a building, usually in the shape 
of a turret or a lantern. Louvres 


are now generally used for ven- 
tilation, and overlapping sloping 
boards are so fixed in the open- 
ing that air is admitted between 
them and rain excluded. Simi- 
larly, in a belfry, louvre-boards 
serve to direct the sound down- 
wards. 

Louvre, The, a magnificent 
pile of buildings facing the Seine 
in Paris ; formerly a royal palace, 
now a museum of art treasures, 
has been known under its present 
name since the time of Philippe- 
Auguste (1204). Succeeding kings 
of France made additions and 
reconstructions. Two of the ex- 
isting facades were the work of 


Pierre Lescot, the arcliitcct of 
Francis T., while the eastern wing 
was de.signed by Claude P^rrault 
for Louis XIV. The revolution of 
1789 found the palace still un- 
finished, the reimblican govern- 
ment (179.3) converting it into a 
national museum, while Napoleon 
continued their work of recon- 
struction. Not till after the 
revolution of 1848 was the build- 
ing completed and connected with 
the Tuileries. In 1900 two new 
galleries were added, and it is 
now the most extensive museum 
in Europe, containing the richest 
collection of idctures, statues, 
antiquities, gems, and other ob- 
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jeots of art in the world. On the 
ground floor is to be seen the 
famous Venus of Milo (discovered 
1820), the Pallas of Velletri, and 
other priceless statues. In the 
Salon Carrd are masterpieces of 
painting bv Raphael, Titian, 
Leonardo da Vinci, Giorgione, 
Correggio, Paul Veronese, Tin- 
toretto, Rubens, and others. 
Next to the French school, the 
Italian is best represented; but 
there are examples of most of 
the great artists of Europe in 
the galleries, and of late years 
a considerable number of w'orks 
by British artists have been ac- 
quired. See Potter’s The Art of 
the Louvre (1904). 

Lovage (Lufusticum scoticum) 
is a perennial herbaceous plant, 
onler Umbellifer.'c, and native to 
Britain. It bears pinkish-white 
flowers in umbels of many rays 
and pinnatcly-divided leaves. 



Lorape [Liyiistirinn scoticn7n). 
1, Kl'iwt-r; *2, fnilt; section of half fruit. 


Lovat, Simon Fraser, 
TWELFTH Lord (? 1667 - 1747), 
Scottish .Tacobite intriguer, was 
descended from a Peeblesshire 
family, one of whom obtained the 
fort of Lovat, Inverness-shire. 
By the will of his cousin, the tenth 
Tiord Lovat (who died in 1696), the 
Lovat estates were made over to 
Fraser — his father, who had a 
life rent of them, assuming the 
title of Lord Lovat, and Fraser 
himself that of Master of Lovat. 
As Emilia, daughter of thd tenth 
lord by Lady Amelia Murray, 
only daughter of the first Mar- 
quis of Atholl, claimed the hon- 
ours, Fraser planned to carry her 
off and marry her; and failing 
accidentally in this, he seized in- 
stead her mother, whom he com- 
pelled to submit to a marriage 
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ceremony. For this he and his 
father were condemned to be 
executed (1698), but they eluded 
capture ; and in 1700. Fraser, who 
now, his father being dead, 
claimed to be Lord Lovat, en- 
deavoured to secure a pardon 
from King William. He obtained 
indemnity for his political of- 
fences, but for his outrage on 
the TDowager Lady Lovat he was 
outlawed (Feb. 17, 1701). Com- 
pelled to flee to Franco, he there 
endeavoured to win the confi- 
dence of the Jacobites by be- 
coming a convert to Catholicism. 
At the request of the clan he 
resolved to return home (1713). 
Though arrested in London, ho 
was liberated on heavy bail, and, 
by siding with the government in 
the ’15, secured full pardon and 
also the life rent of his estates. 
In 1730 his claims to the Lovat 
dignities and honours were sanc- 
tioned by the Court of Session ; 
and in 173.3, Mackenzie, the hus- 
band of the Lovat heiress, re- 
signed his claims to the honours 
and estates for a sum of money. 
Becoming incautious in his in- 
trigues with the Jacobites, he 
was deprived by the government 
of all his official dignities. Ven- 
geance, therefore, made him eager 
tor the success of the ‘Young 
Chevalier’ in 1745. After Cul- 
loden he sought concealment, 
but was taken prisoner, brought 
to London, and after a trial by 
his peers condemned and be- 
headed on Tower Hill. See 
Lovat’s Memoirs (1797), Hill Bur- 
ton’s Life of Ifimon^ Lord Lovat 
(1847), Fraser’s Chiefs of (/rant 
(1883), and Major Frascr'^s Manu- 
script (edit, by Fergusson, 1888). 

Lovat, Simon Joseph Fkaser, 
SIXTEENTH Bauon (1871), Scot- 
tish soldier, was a lieutenant in 
the 1st Life Guards froih 1893 to 
1897. In the early stages of the 
Boer war (18J19-1902) the War 
Offiue accepted his offer to raise 
a corps of scouts, composed of 
Scottish gillies, for service in 
S. Africa, designated ‘ Lovat’s 
Scouts,* with Lord Lovat in com- 
mand. They remained in the 
field until the close of the war, 
and their services wore favour- 
ably reported upon both by Earl 
Roberts and Viscount Kitchener. 
Lord Lovat was mentioned in 
dispatches, and received the 
D.s.O. (1900) and was made a c.n. 
(1902) for his services, and subse- 
quently a c.v.o. Lovat’s Scouts 
now form the 55th company of 
the Imperial Yeomanry. 

Love. The emotion enters 
into various states, either as an 
element or as the substance — 
parental love, fraternal love, the 
love of the sexes, benevolence, 
P.ity, gratitude, sorrow, admira- 
tion,^ esteem, sesthetic emotion, 
religious emotion, and many va- 
rieties of these. Tender emotion 
VII.-4 


may extend to the animal world, 
and in a strict sense may have 
significance for the inanimate, as 
in the love of particular places, 
countries, homes, etc. Love in 
its most characteristic forms is 
the concentration of tender feel- 
ing on a person and in the love of 
the sexes. Of the emotion as a 
mental state, distinguishable ele- 
ments are : desire for presence of 
the person loved, and pleasure 
in such presence; depression at 
parting; longing for and focus- 
sing of whole imagination on the 
memory of the absent one. In 
the case of maternal love most of 
these features are i>ronounced ; 
in love of the sexes they nor- 
mally accompany the establish- 
ment of sexual maturity. This is 
the period of ideals, and is char- 
acterized by an enormous expan- 
sion of emotional and intellectual 
interests. The mating instinct 
becomes active. Maternal and 
paternal love are natural sequels 
of the mating instinct. 'Fhe ex- 
pression of tender feeling in all 
its forms involves, in varying 
degrees, the whole vasomotor sys- 
tem, in particular the lachrymal 
glands, tears being associated 
both with joy and sorrow. From 
the evolution standpoint, the 
tender emotion accords generally 
with Darwin’s theory. (See Emo- 
tions.) All the emotional pre- 
liminaries of mating — love and 
courtship— have analogues in the 
lower animal world, and it is easy 
to assign selection value to most 
of them; but the full explana- 
tion of love for one only person 
is yet to seek. The concrete psy- 
chology of love is best 8tudie<l 
in the great iwets and novelists 
of all nations. As indicating 
phases and varieties, the follow- 
ing are typical artistic exj^res- 
sions : Shelley, The Indian Sere- 
nade ; Landor, Bose Aylmer ; 
Milton, Lycidas; Tennyson, In 
Memnriam and Lorkslcy Hall; 
Swinburne, Triumph of I'inie ; 
Meredith, Modern Love; Keats, 
The Eve of St. Agnes; Shake- 
speare, Romeo and Juliet. See 
Bain’s The Emotions and the 
Will (1859), and Mental and 
Moral Science (1868) ; Hoffding’s 
Die Psychologic in Umrissen 
(1892) ; Mercier’s Sanity and In- 
sanity (1890); Kraflt-Ebing*s Psy- 
chopathia Sexualis (new Eng. 
trans. 1899) ; and Darwin’s De- 
scent of Man (1871). 

Love-bird, a name applied to 
small parrots belonging to two 
different genera. The true love- 
birds (genua Agapornis) are in- 
habitants of Africa, while the 
green love-birds of the genus 
Psittacula inhabit South and 
Central America. The members 
of both genera are remarkable for 
the great affection which appears 
to exist between males and fe- 
males, and for their habit of sit- 


ting huddled close together ; but 
the statement that if one of a 
air should die, its mate will also 
ie from grief, is denied by natu- 
ralists. Examples of African 
love-birds are Agapornis roseicol- 
lis of S. Africa and A. cana of 
Madagascar. See Parrot. 

Lovedale, an educational and 
mission station. Cape Colony, 30 
m. w.N.w. of King William’s 
Town. Founded by Scottish mis- 
sionaries in 1841, it has been sup- 
ported by the Free (now United 
Free) Church of Scotland. 

Love-feasts. See Aoap^. 
Love-in-a-mist, Fennel 
Flower, and Devil-in-the-bu»h 
arc names given to certain species 
belonging to the genus Nigulla, a 
subdivision of the Ranunculacca:. 
They are hardy annual i^lants, 
chiefly natives of the south of 
Europe. The flowers are mostly 
blue or white in colour, and are 
surrounded by mossy involucres, 
which seem to envelop the 
flowers in mist. The leaves are 
much divided. See Nioella. 

Love-in-idleness, one of the 
old English jjopular names of 
the i)an8y or heartsease {Viola 
tricolor). 

Loveira, or Loreira, Vasco 
i)K. See Amadis ok Gaul. 

Lovelace, Richard (1618 58), 
English poet and Cavalier, was 
born at Bethersden, and educated 
at Charterhouse and at Gloucester 
Hall, Oxford, where he wrote a 
comedy. The Scholar ^ and a trag- 
edy, The Soldier, both lost. Ho 
shone at court, but preferred war- 
fare. In 1645 he took arms on 
behalf of the king ; and in 1646 he 
was fighting for France against 
Spain, and was wounded at Dun- 
kirk. On his return he was im- 
prisoned at Aldersgatc, aiid occu- 
pied )iis captivity with prejjar- 
inghis i^oems for the i>ress. His 
Lucasta (1649) was probably Lucy 
Sachcverell, who is said to have 
married another on a false rei)ort 
of his death at Dunkirk. His 
brother published Poe wis 
of Richard Lovelace (1659) ; an 
edition by Hazlitt, (Collected 
Poems, appeared in 1864 ; and 
another in 1904. 

Love-lies-bleeding, a popu- 
lar name for the flowering plant 
Amaranthus caudatus, belonging 
to the order Amaranthacea'. It 
is a common annual garden plant, 
bearing a crowded inflorescence 
in the form of a spike often sev- 
eral feet long. 

Lovell, Rorert (? 1770-96), 
English poet, was the friend of 
Southey and Coleridge, and a 
participator in their ‘ pantiso- 
cratic* project ; but Lovell’s early 
death prevented its realization. 
In 1794-5 Southey and he pub- 
lished Poems hyBinn and Moschus, 
showing the democratic feeling 
and love of nature common to the 
Lake school of poetry. 
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Lover, SamCel (1797-1868). 
Irish novelist, ballad>writer, and 
painter, bom and educated in 
Dublin ; at tirst devoted him- 
self chiefly to painting, becom- 
ing (1828) a member of the Royal 
Hibernian Academy. From 1835 
he was a popular miniature 
painter in London, and at the 
same time made successful efforts 
in literature, his well - known 
song liory O' More being written 
in 1826. Several plays, some 
novels— especially Handy Andy 
(1842) -and numerous songs, in- 
cluding The AntieL's IK/tispcr, 
followed in cpiick succession. 
8ee Bernard’s Life of Samuel 
Lover (1874), and Symington’s 
Samuel Lover: a Sketch (1880). 

Low, SlU RoHEUT CUNLIFFK 
(1838), British general, was born 
in Fifeshire; entered the Indian 
army (1855), and served with dis- 
tinction in India, Afghanistan, 
Burma, and throughout the In- 
dian mutiny. He was director of 
transport in the Afghan war of 
1879 SO, and did good service in 
Lord Roberts’s famous march to 
Kandahar. During tho Burmese 
war of 1S86-8 he had command 
of a brigade, and for his services 
received a K.r.n. One of Low’s 
most auc(5cssful commands was 
that of the Chitral relief force in 
1895, for which he was awarded a 
(i.o.B., and promoted to the rank 
of lieutenant-general. 

Low, Seth (18j) 0), American 
politician, was born in Brooklyn, 
and graduated at (Columbia Uni- 
versity. He was mayor of Brook- 
lyn (1881-5), president of Colum- 
bia University (189(5 -1901), mayor 
of New York (1901-3), and a deputy 
to the peace conference at the 
Hague (189i)). 

Low Archipelago, Vaumoto, 
or Tuamotu, archipelago of about 
eighty low coral islands in the 
Pacific, to the E. of the Society 
Is., between lat. bU and 24" s. 
ami long. 135” and 149” w. Total 
area, about 350 sq. m. Pearl 
lidierics are a source of wealth. 
The grouii was discovered (1606), 
a:id was officially annexed to 
France (1881). Pop. about 7,000. 
LowCountries. SceBnunuM. 
Lowe, Sir Druuy (fuuzox 
Dinniv- (1830), British soldie -, 
served in the Crimea (18.55-6), 
the Indian mutiny (1858-9), the 
Zulu war (1879), the Boer war 
(1881), and .sj)ecially distinguished 
himself in Kgypt (1882), com- 
manding tho cavalry division, ami 
following up tho victory of Tell- 
el-Kebir by pursuing Arabi into 
Cairo, where tho latter gave up 
his sword to him. For liis serv- 
ices he was thanked by Parlia- 
ment, and received a K.c.ii (1883) 
and a (J.c.b. (1895). 

Lowe, Ki)Waui> Jo.SErii (1825- 
1900), Knglish botanist, was born 
at Highfield, near Nottingham. 
From 1840 to 1882 he made a 
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valuable series of daily meteoro- 
logical observations, and he has 
written numerous works and 
apers on meteorology, but is 
est known for his botanical 
works, which include Natural 
History of British and Exotic 
Ferns (1^6-8), British Grasses 
1858), Beautiful Leaved Plants 
1861), New and Rare Ferns 
(1862), Our Native Ferns (1865), 
Handbook on the Varieties of 
British Ferns (1891), and The 
Ferns of Great Britain and their 
Varieties (1893 4). 

Lowe, SiK Hudson (1769- 
1844), British general and gov- 
ernor of 8t. Helena, l>orn in 
Galway, joined the army (1787). 
He then tilled various posts of 
rusijonsibility, both as military 
commander and as civil adminis- 
trator, till appointed custodian 
of the Emperor Napoleon (1815) 
and governor of St. Helena, both 
of which duties he discharged 
until the death of Napoleon 
(1821). Charges of inhumanity 
were brought against Lowe, but 
apparently without cause; for tho 
strained relations which existed 
between him and his prisoner 
were due rather to tactlessness 
than to any lack of good Inten- 
tions on tho part of Lowe. Set* 
Memoir in ColhunCs United 
Service Magazine {X\iv\\ and June 
1844), Forsyth’s Captivity of 
Napoleon at St, Helena (18.53), 
Seaton’s Sir Hiulson Lowe and 
Napoleon (1898), and Rosebt^ry’s 
Napoleon, the Last Phase (19(X>). 

Lowe, Robert. See Sher- 
brooke. 

Lowell, city, Ma.ssachuscttH, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Middlesex 
CO., on the Merrimack R., 25 in. 
N. of Boston. It has extensive 
manufactures of cotton and wool- 
len goods, carpets, and machinery. 
Pop. (1900) 94,969. 

Lowell, James Russell (1819- 
91), American poet, son of a non- 
conformist minister, born at Cam- 
bridge, Massachusetts, graduating 
at Harvard (1838), studied law, but 
soon took to literature. Lowell 
became professor of modern lan- 

f :uagG8 and literature at Harvard 
1855), afterwards travelling in 
ICurope to extend his knowledge. 
He was editor of the Atlantic. 
Monthly (1857 - 62), and, with 
Profe.ssor Norton, of the North 
American Review (1864-72), In 
1877 he was appointed United 
States minister at tlie court of 
Madrid, and from 1880-5 filled 
the same office in London. In 
1841 Lowell published A Year's 
Life, and Other Poems, a distinct 
advance on which, both in manner 
and form, is noticeable in Poems 
(1844). Conversations on Some of 
the Old Poets (1845) is a pioneer 
of the author’s critical method 
and skill ; while the Mexican war 
of 1846 stimulated his poetical 
masterpiece, The Biglow Papers 
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(1848), which placed Lowell in the 
first rank of modern humorists. A 
second series (1867) was pronxpted 
by the civil war. Contemporary 
with the first series of the Biglow 
Papers are an Arthurian Vision of 
Sir Launfal (1848), a spirited Ode 
to France (1848), and a riotously 
vivacioiLs Fable for Critics (1848). 
An adequate Commemoration Ode 
(1865) is also devoted to the Har- 
vard heroes lost in the civil war. 
Tho poet’s nimble fancy and love 
of natural beauty arc illustrated 
in Under the Willows (1868). 
Several occasional poems of later 
years— T/ic Cathedral (1869), On 
the Death of Agassiz (1874), and 
three patriotic odes (1875-6)— are 
specially meritorious. The con- 
cluding volume of poems was 
Heartsease and Rue (1888). Low- 
ell’s essays are learned, happily 
allusive, and graceful. Fireside 
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Travels (1864), My Study Win- 
dows (1871), Among my Books, two 
series (1870-5), all have descrip- 
tive and critical articles of per- 
manent value and charm. Democ- 
racy, and Other Addresses (1887) 
contains several admirable ora- 
tions delivered by the author when 
minister in England. Political 
Essays (1888) touch on American 
interests in the latter half of 
the 19th century. Latest Literary 
Essays appeared (1892), and Im- 
pressions of Spain (1900). See 
Lowell’s Letters, edited by Nor- 
ton (1894), Hale’s James Russell 
Lowell and his i'ViVnrfs (1899), and 
Grcenslet’s J. R. Lowell (1906). 

Lflwenbcrg, tn., prov. Silesia, 
I*ru8sia, on the Bober, 27 m. 
W..S.W. of Leignitz. In the vicin- 
ity are gypsum and sandstone 
quarries. There are also linen, 
cotton, and woollen mills. Pop, 
(1901) 5,290. 

Lower Austria. See Austria, 
Lower. 
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Lowestoft, munio. bor., eeapt., 
and bathing resort in Suffolk, 
England, 10 in. s. of Yarmouth. 
It is a rising and fashionable 
place, near the Norfolk Broads, 
with excellent yachting accom- 
modation and a bracing climate. 
The town comprises two parts. 
The north, or old town, is situ- 
ated on a cliff, below which 
is a tract called The ^ Denes, 
with golf links, bordering the 
shore. St. Margaret’s Church is 
a beautiful 14th-century edifice 
with earlier tower. Kirklov has 
a fine esplanade and sea-wall con- 
necting v/ith the south (prome- 
nade) pier. A line esplanade has 
also been constructed above the 
Denes at the N. end of the town. 
The fisheries are important. Pop. 
(1901) 29,842. Off the coast, on 
June 3, 11)05, a great naval battle 
took place between an English 
fleet under James, Duke of York, 
and a Dutch fleet under Obdam 
van Wassenaer. Obdam was 
killed, and the Dutch were driven 
to their ports. 

Lowicz, tn., Warsaw gov., 
Poland, W. Russia, 45 m. w.s.w. 
of Warsaw; cap. of district, on 
the Bzura. Industries include 
flax, manufacture of refined wax, 
and tanneries. Pop. (1897) 1 2,434. 

Lowland in general means 
land which does not rise more 
than from 000 to 1,000 ft. above 
the sea. Its limit is usually rep- 
resented on orographical maps 
by the GOO ft, or 200 metre con- 
tour lines. Accepting the 200 
metre (000 ft.) line, and exclud- 
ing Antarctic lands, the area of 
lowlands is nearly three-tenthb 
of the total land surface, or 15J 
million sq. m. This is on the 
N. of the mid -world mountain 
system in Eurasia, and w. of 
tlio Pacific mountain system 
in America. There is little in 
Africa (15 per cent.), mainly 
in the N. and w. of the Sahara, 
and 55 per cent, in Euroi)e, while 
in Australia the lowland E. of 
the Eastern highlands is exten- 
sive, and raises the percentage 
to 30. 

All kinds and ages of rocks can 
be found in the lowlands. They 
may be composed of ancient crys- 
talline rocks, as in the Baltic and 
Hudson regions ; of flat Palaio- 
zoic rocks, as in the tabular plains 
of Russia and N. America adjoin- 
ing these ; or of recent deposits, 
as in the marshy lands of West- 
ern Siberia, in growing deltas, 
such as that of the Nile, in 
marine accumulations on rising 
coastal areas, as in the low-lying 
Floridas and the coastal plain to 
the N., in desert areas of wind- 
bared or sand-covered surface, 
as in Turan and the lower parts 
of the Sahara. They may also 
be underlain by rocks greatly 
faulted or folded, or both, as in 
the lowlands of Belgium. 


The lowlands of the world pre- 
sent every variety of vegetation, 
according to the climatic regions 
in which they are found, and also 
every phase of economic develop- 
ment. They are among the least- 
peopled (r.(7. low-lying tundra 
and desert) and the most densely- 
populated parts of the globe, 
such as N. China, Ganges, and 
Belgium, with over 500 persons 
per sq. m. Where the climate 
and drainage ijermit. they are 
the most favoured lands, and 
easy to exploit and to traverse. 


Low Sunday, the Sunday after 
Easter ; also called Dominica in 
albis depositisj because those who 
had been baptized on Easter Eve 
then first laid aside their white 
robes. The name Low Sunday 
was given partly to contrast it 
with the high festival to which 
it succeeded, partly perhaps be- 
cause, as the octave of Easter 
Day, it was considered a con- 
tinuation of the feast, though in 
a lower degree. 

Lowth, Robert (1710-87), Eng- 
lish ecclesiastic and scholar, born 







J. W. LowtheVy Speaker of the House of Commons. 

(Photo by Riuavll Jt Sons.) 


The stage of economic evolution 
of the inhabitants is, however, a 
most important factor in the eco- 
nomic significance of lowlands, 
as is shown by comparing the 
worth to the world of the North 
or South American prairies, and 
the Russian and Siberian steppes 
to-day and a hundred years ago. 
Though the lowlands form only 
three-tenths of the land, they 
probably support at least six- 
tenths of the inhabitants of the 
world. 


at Buriton, Hants ; was appointed 
to the chair of poetry at Oxford 
(1741), resigning on his appoint- 
ment to the archdeaconry of 
Winchester (1750). His short 
tenure of the see of St. Davids 
(1700) was followed a few months 
later by his presentation to that 
of Oxford, whence he was trans- 
lated to London (1777). In 1783 
he declined the primacy. His 
De Sacra Poesi Hebrteorum Free- 
lectiones Academical (translated 
in 1787 as Lecture^ on the Sacred 
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Poetry of the Hebrctvs\ published 
ill 1753, marked a new departure, 
ill the application to Biiilical 
poetry of the ordinary criteria 
of literary criticism. Amonjf his 
other works are a Life of Willidin 
of Wykeham (1758) ; an excellent 
Short Introduction to English 
Grammar (1762), often reprinted ; 
and Isaiah: a New Translation 
(1778). An edition of his Popular 
Works appeared in 1843. Wee 
Life and Writings of Bishop 
Lowth (1787), and Memoir by 
Hall in Lowth’s Sermons and 
Other Remains (1834). 

Lowther, Jamks (1840-1904), 
English politician, called to the 
bar (1862); began his parliament- 
ary career as M.P. for York (1865), 
a seat which he held till 1880, 
afterwards representing N. Lin- 
colnshire (1881-5). Under Dis- 
raeli ho became (1868) parlia- 
mentary secretary to the Poor 
Law Hoanl, and under-secretary 
for the colonies (1874-8), being 
transferred to the Irish office as 
chief secretary (1878), a position 
he held till 1880. He failed to 
secure re-election for N. Lincoln 
(188;’)), and was not seen again in 
Parliament till 1888, when he was 
returned (till 1904) for the Isle of 
Thanet division of Kent. Low- 
ther was a prominent member of 
the Jockey Club. 

Lowther, Jamks William 
(1855), Speaker of the House of 
Commons, first entered Parlia- 
ment as member for Rutland 
(1883-5), and since 1886 has rei> 
resented the Penrith division of 
Cumberland. He accepted office 
as under -secretary for foreign 
affairs in 1891 ; was elected chair- 
man of Committee of Ways and 
Means anddeputy-speakerin 1895, 
and became Speaker, June 1905, 
on the retirement of Mr. Gully. 

Loyalty Islands, group of 
islands, consisting of three large 
and numerous small islands, in 
the S. Pacific, forming a chain 
parallel to and includ d in the 
French administration of New 
Caledonia, at a distance of 60 
m. E. of that island. The larger 
islands are Uea, Lifu, and Mare. 
Total area, 800 sq. m. The islands 
grow bananas and export sandal 
wood. Pop. (end of 1901) 14,800. 

Loyola, Ignatius de— Inigo 
Lopez de Recalde — (c. 1492- 
1556), the founder of the Jesuits, 
born of a noble family in the 
Spanish province of Guipuzcoa. 
Like three of his elder brothers, 
he followed the career of arms ; 
but the i)erusal of the Life of 
Christ by Ludolphus, and of 
certain lives of the saints, in- 
duced him to forsake the world 
and to consecrate himself to the 
service of religion. He spent ten 
months in a cave near Manresa, 
practising terrible austerities, and 
here he composed the famous book 
of Spiritual Exercises^ which was 


to prove so powerful an influence 
in the training of his followers, 
it was probably also at this time 
that the idea began to take shape 
in his mind of recruiting in the 
cause of Jesus Christ a regiment 
(compahia) which should be a 
corps d'ilite^ drilled to a most 
IJerfect discipline, and ready to 
volunteer for any emergency or 
forlorn hope. Having by this 
time learnt the necessity of edu- 
cating himself better for the task 
before him, he went to school 
with children to learn the rudi- 
ments of Latin, and then studied 
at the universities of Alcala, 
Salamanca, and Paris. At Paris 
ho gathered round him a small 
band of companions, the most 
famous of whom was St. Francis 
Xavier, and at Montmartre, on 
Aug. 15, 15^14, they all took vows 
together which bound them to 
place themselves after an interval 
at the disposition of the reigning 
pontiff. These companions came 
to Home in 1537, and were cordi- 
ally welcomed by Paul ill., who 
in 1540 issued a bull approving 
the new order. Ignatius was 
elected general (15-11), and, in 
spite of his efforts to resign, was 
compelled to retain the office till 
his death. Recruits now poured 
in, and endless fields of activity, 
more especially in the form of 
colleges for the young an<l mis- 
sions to the heathen, were opened 
up for the new ‘ Company of 
Jesus,’ as its founder had desig- 
nated it. Ignatius remained con- 
tinuously in Romo, writing the 
constitutions of the order and 
maintaining a vast correspond- 
ence with the members of his 
society in every part of the 
world. He was canonized (1622). 
His day is July 31. 

For the early portion of the 
life of Ignatius, the sole author- 
ity is a brief autobiography dic- 
tated by himself in 1554. It has 
been translated by Rix, under the 
title of The 2'estainent of Igna- 
tius Loyola (1900). Of the com- 
plete Lives, the best in English 
are those by Genelli (1871) and 
Stewart Rose (1870). In French 
the Life by Bartoli, edited by L. 
Michel (1893), incorporates the 
results of modern research. The 
correspondence of the saint, 
chiefly in Spanish, is given most 
completely in the Monumenta 
Historica Societatis Jesu (1894). 
See also Druffel’s Ignatius v, 
Loyola (1879), Gothein’s Ignatius 
V. Loyola und die Gegenrefomia- 
iion (1895), and Joly’s Ignaee de 
Loyola (1898). 

Loz^re, dep. of S. France, 
formed mainly from the old 
Languedoc and G^vaudan, and 
deriving its name from Mt. 
Lozhre, a peak of the Covennes. 
It is one of the most mountain- 
ous departments of France. The 
mountain pastures bear many 


cattle and sheep. There are ex- 
tensive forests. Iron and lead 
are mined, and marble, granite, 
lithographic stone, and slate are 
quarried. Flax, hemp, and fruits 
are produced, and sillcworms are 
bred. There are three arrondisse- 
ments — Mende (cap.). Florae, and 
Marvcjols. Area, 1,996 sq. m. 
Top. (1901 ) 128,900. 

L.R.C.P., Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Physicians. 

L.R.C.S., Licentiate of the 
Royal College of Surgeons. 

L.S., loco sigilli—i.e. ‘the place 
of the seal.’ 

Luang- Prabang, cap. since 
1896 of Upper Laos, French Indo- 
China, on the 1. bk. of the Me- 
kong, at the confluence of the 
Nam-khan. Pop. about 12,000. 

Luapula. See Congo. 

Lubao, tn., prov. Pampanga, 
Luzon, Philippines, 5 m. s. of 
Bacolor, in a rich sugar, indigo, 
and rice district. Pop. (1899) 
21,175. 

Ltibben, tn., prov. Branden- 
burg, Prussia, on riv. Spree, 47 m. 
S.S.E. of Berlin, has sawmills and 
shoe factories. Pox). (1900) 6,818. 

Lubbock, Sir John. See Ave- 
bury. 

Lflbeck. (i.) State of the Ger- 
man empire, on either side of the 
Travc, comiDrising the towns of 
Lubeck and Travemunde and five 
rural communes ; area, 115 sq. 
m. ; poj). (1900) 96.775. The 
country is fertile, well wooded, 
and produces rye, wheat, barley, 
potatoes, oats, hay, and large 
quantities of fruit. The state 
is governed by a senate com- 
I)osed of 14 life members and a 
council of 120 citizens. Lubeck 
is represented in the Reichstag by 
one delegate. ( 2 .) Free city, one 
of the three remaining Ilanse 
towns, on the Trave, 10 m. from 
its mouth, and 39 m. N.B. of 
Hamburg. Opposite the railway 
station, on the main approach to 
the city, is the famous Holsten- 
thor, a 15th-century brick-built 
gateway, renovated in 1870. Of 
its numerous churches the Marion- 
kirche, founded in 1170, contains 
valuable works of art. Its dome, 
enlarged during the 13th century, 
has an altar r)ainting by Hans 
Momling. The town hall (1250) is 
built of black glazed bricks in the 
style of the Renaissance period. 
Lubeck joined the Customs Union 
in 1868. The Lubeck-Segeberg 
railway is nearing completion, 
and will be open for traffic in 
1907. The princixial trade is with 
Denmark, Sweden, Russia, and 
Finland, chiefly in machinery, 
chemicals, preserved food, linen 
goods, and cigars. In 1904 the 
total imports were valued at 
£16,465,000, and the total ex- 
ports at £16,730,000. Founded 
in 1140, Lubeck was ceded to the 
dukes of Saxony in 1158, and 
captured by the Danes in 1201. 



Lublin 

After their expulsion it was made 
a free imperial city (1226h and 
became the leader of the Hanse- 
atic lea^e (1241). Annexed by 
France (1810), it once more re- 
trained its liberty in 1813, after 
the battle of Leipzigr. In 1860 it 
joined the North German Con- 
federation, and in 1870 became 
one of the states of the new 
empire. Pop. (1895) 09,874 ; 

(1900) 82,098. 

Lublin, (i.) Government of 
Poland, W. Russia, occupying the 
S.E. angrlo of same. The Vistula 
borders it on the w., the Polish 
BOg on the E., and the Wieprz 
crosses it. Of the surface, almost 
one-third is forest, less than a 
twelfth is pasture land, and 
most of the rest is arable. Chief 
crops: rye, wheat, oats, potatoes; 
of less importance are hcmp,ilax, 
beetroot. 'Phe chief industries 
arc distilling and sugar-making ; 
then come llourmilling, browing, 
tanning, sawmilling, and furni- 
ture - making. Chief exports : 
grain, wool, wood. The Vistula 
is the chief waterway. Area, 
0,501 sq. in. Pop. (1897) 1,159,403. 
(2.) City, Poland, W. Russia, cap. 
of above gov., 100 m. s.E. of 
Warsaw, on the Bistrzyca or Bis- 
tritsa, a tributary of the Wieprz 
(Vistula basin). Amongst the in- 
teresting edifices are a 13th-cen- 
tury cathedral and the old palace 
of John Subicski. It has consid- 
erable trade, especially in corn, 
wine, and linen cloth. Distil- 
leries, breweries, tanneries, brick- 
works, soap, tobacco, and candle 
manufactures, and flour mills are 
the main industries. Pop. (1897) 
.50,152. 

Lubni, tn., Poltava gov., S.W. 
Russia, 75 m. w.N.w. of Poltava 
city, cap. of dist., on the r. bk. 
of the Sula, a tributary of the 
Dnieper. Pop. (1897) 10,108. 

Lubricants and Lubricators 
are materials that are introduced 
between moving surfaces, in order 
to reduce the friction between 
them, and to prevent them be- 
coming hot. Lubricants are of 
very varied nature, differing ac- 
cording to the nature of the sur- 
faces in contact, and the speed, 
pressure, and temperature at 
which the motion takes place. 
They may be either solid, semi- 
solid, or liquid — the first-named, 
such as graphite or French chalk, 
acting chiefly by filling up the 
roughnesses of the surfaces in 
contact, and coating them with 
a soft and slippery material. 
They have only a limited appli- 
cation, and are chiefly used for 
wood and rough iron bearings. 
Liquid and semi-solid lubricants 
are of far greater importance, 
and vary from limpid oils to stiff 
greases, being almost invariably 
cither hydrocarbon oils, of min- 
eral origin and of high boiling 
point ; vegetable or animal fatty 
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oils, such as olive, rape, castor, 
lard, and sperm oils ; or mixtures 
of the two, often thickened or 
‘solidified* with soaps and other 



Fig. 1. 


substances. These lubricants act 
principally by converting, to a 
greater or less extent, the sliding 
or rolling friction between the 
parts into the much smaller fluid 
friction between the particles of 
the liquid. They should, there- 


Fig. 2. 

fore, have sufficient viscosity to 
prevent them being squeezed out 
by the iiressure, though not so 
much as to hinder the motion. 
A lubricant should not be vola- 
tile, or decomposed by heat, or 
congeal with cold ; the former 



Fig. 3. 


quality being esjiecially impor- 
tant in those oils used to lubri- 
cate the interior of cylinders of 
engines, particularly gas-engines, 
in which the temperature is very 
high. Heavy hydrocarbon oils are 
best for this purpose. 



Fig. 4. 


It is also important that a 
lubricant should not be oxidized 
by exposure to the atmosphere, 
and thus clog or ‘gum;’ neither 
should it be acid, so as to act 


Lubricants 

upon the metal of the bearings, 
and in this respect the hydro- 
carbons are better than most 
other oils. Finally, it should 
not be readily inflammable, and 
should be able to carry off any 
heat generated by what friction 
there is. This latter an<l many 
of the former conditions are 
greatly assisted by systems of 
forced lubrication, by which the 
lubricant is continuously sup- 
plied to the bearing under pres- 
sure. Semi -solid lubricants of 
the nature of ‘solidified’ oils, 
hydrocarbons such as vaseline 
and the like, are also applied in 
this way, and prove very effect- 
ive with heavy machinery. 

Lubricators are the mechan- 
ical contrivances used to ensure 
a constant supply of the oil or 
other lubricant to rubbing sur- 
faces. There are several well- 
defined forms of lubricators, the 
most important of which are here 
given. Fig. 1 shows a siphon 
lubrirator, one of the commonest 
forms for simple bearings. The 
oil is siphoned out of the cup, 
down the centre hole leading to 
the bearing, by means of a wick, 
which should first be well soaked 
in oil. The end of the wick 
should hang lower than the bot- 
tom of the cup; the supply of 
oil is regulated by the amount 
of wick used. When the machine 
is stoppe«l, the wick should be 
lifted out to prevent the oil 
being wasted. Fig. 2 shows a 
simple form of cup lubricator^ 
used to supply oil to a vessel 
under pressure, as the steam- 
chest or cylinder of an engine. 
The lower cock being closed, the 
cup i» filled with oil, ami on 
closing the upper cock and open- 
ing the lower the oil runs into 
the cylinder. Fig. 3 shows the 
Stauffer lubricator, in which 
semi-solid grease is used as a 
lubricant. The caj) of the lubri- 
cator is filled with the grease, 
and then on screwing it down 
the grease is forced along the 
pipe to the bearing. In prac- 
tice, an occasional turn of the 
cap is all that is necessary. 
Fig. 4 shows a needle lubricator, 
a type much used for shafting. 
It consists of a reservoir, usually 
of glass, having a hole at the 
bottom through which a wire 
needle passes, the needle being 
an easy fit in the hole, and the 
bottom end resting on the shaft. 
When the shaft is stationary, 
capillary attraction prevents the 
flow of oil past the needle; but 
when the shaft is in motion, the 
vibration of the needle allows a 
small amount of oil to pass. For 
passing oil into the steam-pipe 
or valve-chest of a steam-engine, 
a sight-feed lubricator is often 
used. In this form of lubricator 
steam is condensed in a small 
coil provided for the purpose, 





Picture by John Seymour Lucas — * After CuUoden.' 

Royalist soldiers searching for fugitioes of the army of Prince Charles Edward. 

{By yermi*$ion of Messrs. Frost aiui Heed of Brintoi. Clifton, and London.) 
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and displaces the oil drop bv 
drop. The oil passes up through 
a glass tube on its way to the 
steam-pipe or steam-chest, so that 
the amount supplied can be ob- 
served. A small valve is pro- 
vided for adjusting the amount. 
If a bearing is to carry a very 
heavy load, a force-pump is used 
to force oil into the bearings. 
Sometimes a very heavy vertical 
shaft is water-borne or oil-borne. 
In the case of dynamo bearings, 
lubrication is generally effected 
by a loose ring which lies on the 
journal and also dips into an oil 
cistern. See Archbutt and Dee- 
ley’s Lubrication and Lubricants 
(1900), and Hurst’s Lubricating 
Oils^ Fats^ and Greases (1893 ; 
2nd ed. 1902). 

Luca della Robbia. See 

Robbia. 

Lucan, Georue Chakleh 
B i NOHAM, Eaue. of (1800 88), 
English field-marshal, was born 
in London, and entered the army 
(1810). In command of the cavalry 
in the early x^art of the Crimean 
war, it fell to him at Balaklava 
to carry out the order which 
resulted in the disaster to the 
Light Brigade. Blamed by Lord 
Raglan, he was recalled, but was 
not generally held to be resiion- 
sible for the blunder. He ijub- 
lished English Carat rg in the 
Arnig of the East (1850). See 
Kinglake’s The Invasion of the 
Crimea (1803-87). 

Lucan, Maucijs Ann.eus Lu- 
OANiJS (39-05 A.D.), the chief 
Roman poet of the ‘silver age,’ 
a native of (Jorduba in Sxiain ; 
was educated at Rome under the 
Stoic Cornutus, and ac(iiiired a 
reimtation at an early age. Nero 
made him qinestor -a distinction 
which gave him a seat in the 
senate. IJiiPortunatoly Nero him- 
self claimed to he a literary 
genius, and found a rival in 
Lucan. At a iiublic contest the 
two comxjeted, and the prize was 
awarded to Lucan. 'Phis aroused 
Nero’s jealousy, and he forbade 
Imcaii to xntblish or recite poems. 
In Ilia rjsentinont Lucan joined 
Piso’s conspiracy against Nero 
(05 A.]).), and when the plot was 
detected he was put to death. 
His only surviving work is the 
Pharsalia. It tells the story of 
the civil war between Ciesar and 
Pornpey, but is unfinished. The 
best editions are by Weber (1821- 
31), Haskins (1887), and Hosius 
(1892). 

Lucania, a mail steamer of the 
Ounard Line, built in 1893. She 
is 010 ft. long, of 12,950 tons 
gross, of 30,000 indicated horse 
power, and of 22 knots speed. 

LuCania, div. of ancient Italy, 
bounded on the N. by the riv. 
Silarus, seimrating it from Cam- 
pania; on the E. by Axnilia and 
the Gulf of Tarentum ; and on 
the 8. by the river Laus^ which 


seijarated it from Bruttium. The 
Lucanians were of Samnito race, 
and were subdued by the Romans 
in 272 B.c. See Mommsen’s His- 
tory of Rome. 

Lucaris, Cyril (c. 1572-10.38), 
Greek prelate and theologian, 
native of Crete, imbibed in Swit- 
zerland many of the Protestant 
doctrines, which he strove to in- 
troduce during his iiatriarchate 
at Alexandria, and subsequently 
at Constantinople, whither he 
went in 1621. These efforts led 
to his banishment to Rhodes and 
Tene<los successively, and ulti- 
mately to his sudden and violent 
removal from Constantinople, 
when he is believed to have been 
strangled. See Life by Pichler 
(1862). 

Lucas, John Seymour (1849), 
Phiglish historical and portrait 
painter, born in London, trained 
at the Royal Academy schools, 
was elected A.R.A. (1886), and R.A. 
(1898). Among his best works are 
The Armada in Sight (1880), a 
vigorous representation of Drake 
finishing his game of bowls on 
Plymouth Hoc ; William the 
Conqueror Granting the First 
Charter to the City of London 
(1898), a fresco in the Royal Ex- 
change; After Cullodcn (1884), 
purchased by the Royal Acad- 
emy; Flirtation^ in the Guild- 
hall Gallery. In 1901 Mr. Lucas 
was commissioned by King Ed- 
ward VII, to paint the recei>tion 
of the Moorish embassy. 

Lucas van Leyden (1494- 
1533), Dutch painter and en- 
graver, was the chief rival of his 
contemiDorary, Albrecht Diirer. 
Disxdaying his gifts at a very 
early age, he had at sixteen pro- 
duced a number of engravings, 
including a famous Ecce Homo, 
Among his paintings the best ex- 
amxiles are The Last Judgiricntj 
at Leyden ; Christ Healing the 
Blind Man of Jericho^ at St. 
Petersburg; and The Card Party ^ 
at Wilton House, England. 

Lueban, tn., prov. Tayabas, 
Luzon, Philii>pines, 8 m. N.w. of 
Tayabas ; manufactures straw 
hats and mats. Poi). 12,800. 

Lucca, tn., cap. iirov. Lucca, 
Tuscany, Italy, on riv. Serchio, 
13 m. N.E. of Pisa. Its cathe- 
dral of San Martino (11th cen- 
tury) is rich in imintings and 
sculpture. Many of its churches 
are built of Carrara marble, and 
are fine examples of mediaeval 
architecture. The ducal palace 
possesses a fine picture gallery. 
The town has extensive silk mills; 
jute, velvets, tobacco, and cottons 
are also manufactured. Lucca 
has been the seat of an archbishop 
since 1726. Its history dates from 
177 B.C., when it was taken by the 
Romans. In the 12th century 
A.D. it became a free town. In 
1799 it was taken by the French, 
and in 1^5 was ^r^cted into a 


principality by Napoleon i. for 
his sister, Prince.'-s Bacciochi. 
In 1847 the duchy of Lucca was 
united to Tuscany, and in 18ti0 
it was annexcil to the kingdom 
of Italy. In the valley ot the 
Serchio R. are the famous baths 
of Lucca. Pop. (1901 ) 74,971 . 

Lucena, city, prov. Cordova, 
Spain, 37 m. h.s.k. of Cordova; 
manufactures textiles, bronzes, 
and earthenware. Red wines and 
brandy are also |)roduced ; and a 
famous breed of horses is reared 
in the neighbourhood. Poi). (1900) 
21,300. 

Lucera, tn., i)rov. Foggia, S. 
Italy, 12 m. w.N.w. of Foggia; 
has a cathedral (14th century), 
formerly a Saracenic moscpie, and 
a castle of Frederick ii. Trade in 
silk. PojJ. (1901) 17,515. 

Lucerne (grass). See Alfalfa. 

Lucerne (Ger. Luzern), (i.) 
Swiss canton, ranking after Zu- 
rich and Bern, and admitted 
into the Swiss confederation 
(1332). Area, 680 so. in. I’op. 
(1900) 146,474, mainly German- 
speaking Rom.aii Catholics. ( 2 .) 
Town, cap. of above canton, inc- 
turescjiiely built on both banks of 
the Reuss as it issues from the 
lake. It is now the chief centre 
of foreign tourists in summer, 
and is on the main line of the St. 
Gothard Ry. To the E. rises the 
celebrated viewiioint of the Rigi, 
and to the s.w. that of lUlatus. 
The main features of interest in 
the town are mediicval towers and 
walls, the bridges (five) including 
the covered wooden bridge, with 
its imintings reiiresenting scenes 
from the lives of XJatron saints, 
and a ‘Dance of Death;’ the 
Quai National and the Schwei- 
zerhof Quai, the latter with a 
fine avenue of chestnut trees ; the 
Hofkirche, erected in 1506; the 
town hall, containing antiquarian 
and art collections; and the ‘Lion 
of Lucerne,’ a rock monument 
modelled by Tliorwaldsen com- 
memorating the heroic defence of 
Louis xvi.’s Swiss Guards during 
the attack on the Tuilcries (Aug. 
1 0, 1 792). An inscription beneath 
records the names of the twenty- 
one ollicers. The glacier garden 
exhibits remarkable x)ot holes. 
Pox). (1901) 29,633. ( 3 .) Lake 

(‘ Lake of the Four Forest Can- 
tons ’), oneof the most beautiful of 
European lakes, bordered by the 
cantons of Scljwyz, Uri, Untcr- 
waldcn, and Lucerne. Roughly 
cruciform in shai^e, it covers an 
area of 44 il sq. m. ; has a length of 
about 23 m., and a depth of 700 
ft. ; its alt. is 1,434 ft. The IKke 
is subject to sudden and violent 
storm*. Its shores are associated 
with the authentic and legendary 
history of the Swiss Confedera- 
tion. The Rutli and Toll’s Platte 
are inseparably linked with the 
fame of William Tell. 

Lu-^hu, See Loq-chqq, 
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Lucian (c. 120-190 a.d.), the 
greatest Greek writer of the 
Christian era, was a native of 
Sainosata on the Euphrates. 
Lucian was first apprenticed to 
his uncle, a sculptor, but aban- 
doned this art for literature. He 
became known as a rhetorician, 
and travelled to Greece and Italy, 
and even to Gaul, where he was 
for a short time a professor of 
rhetoric. By 160 a.d. he was in 
Antioch, but removed to Athens, 
where he found the best apprecia- 
tion of his work. The majority 
of his writings were produced be- 
tween 160 and 180 a.d. The works 
attributed to Lucian number 
eighty -three ; the genuineness of 


The best editions of his works are 
those of Dindorf (1858), Jacobitz 
(1874). and Sommerbrodt (1886- 
93). There is an English trans- 
lation by Franklin (1781), which 
is nearly complete; a complete 
translation (Athens. 1895); also 
one by Irwin (1894) of six dia- 
logues, one by Campbell David- 
son (1902) of several others, and 
a translation of his works by H. 
W. and F. G. Fowler (1905). See 
also Collins’s Lucian (in Ancient 
Classics Scries, 1873), Croiset’s 
La Vie et lea (Euvrea de Lucien 
(11^2), Mahaffy’s History of Clas- 
sical Greek Literature (1880), and 
Hime’s Lucian tke Syrian Satirist 
(1900). 


in Isaiah, Tertu Ilian, Gregory the 
Great, and other fathers regard 
the name as applying to Satan. 

Lucieen Lamp. See Lamps. 

Lucilius, Gaius (148-103 B.O.), 
born at Suessa, was the founder 
of the Roman school of satirical 
poetry, represented in later cen- 
turies by Horace, Persius, and 
Juvenal. He wrote with extreme 
rapidity and carelessness ; but his 
vigour, his wit, and his imagery at 
once made him one of the first of 
Latin poets. Of his works some 
eight hundred fragments remain. 
Cicero, Horace, and Quintilian 
are the chief ancient authorities 
on his life. See also Mommsen’s 
Hist, of Rome and Mackail’s 



but forty-eight of these has never 
been assailed, and perhaps about 
twenty are undeniably spurious. 
The Hermotimns attains to fifty- 
seven octavo pages, but many of 
his other works are only a few 
pages long. It is as a satirist that 
he has won immortality. Perhaps 
his most characteristic works are 
those which deal with the next 
world, the Dialogues of the Dead, 
the Nce.yomanteia, and others ; 
those which satirize the gods, the 
Tragic. Zeus, the Icaromeaippus, 
and others ; but his Vera Historia 
has had more influence on mod- 
ern literature, having inspired 
Rabelais, Swift, and Voltaire. 


Lucerne ami Mount IHlatus. 

Lucifer, (l.) Is properly the 
Latin name of the planet Venus 
when it appears as a morning 
star ; it corresponds to the Greek 
Phosphorus. As the evening star, 
it is called V^esper or Hesperus. 
( 2 .) In mythology, Lucifer was 
represented as a son of Astrteus 
or Cephaliis and Aurora (the 
dawn). ( 3 .) The name is used in 
the A.V. of the Bible to translate 
the Heb. shining one,’ R.V. 

‘day star,’ in Isa, 14:12, and is 
there applied to the king of Baby- 
lon (or Assyria). Owing to a false 
comimrison of Luke 10 : 18 (‘I 
beheld Satan as lightning fall 
from heaven’) with the passage 


Latin Literature (1895). The best 
editions of the fragments are 
those of MUller (187^ and Lach- 
mann (1876). MUller also pub- 
lished Lehen und Werke des 
Lucilius (1876). 

Lucina, in Roman mythology 
the goddess of light, or rather 
the goddess who brings to light, 
presiding over the* birth of chil- 
dren. Both Juno and Diana ha<l 
the surname of Lucina. She cor- 
responds to the Greek Ilithyia. 

Liicke, Gottfried Christian 
Friedrich (1791-1855), German 
Biblical exegete, was bom near 
Magdeburg. He was called to 
the chair of theology at Bonn 
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(1818), and to Gottingen (1827). 
His great work is his Grundrisa 
der N,T, Hemieneutik (1817), 
which, while fixing the scientific 
principles of exegesis, demands 
as equally necessary the presence 
of the religious sense. He exem- 
plified his theories in his Koni' 
mentar ilher die Schriften des 
Evangelisten Johannes (1820-25; 
partly trans. by Repp in the 
Bib. Cabinet), and also wrote an 
introduction to the Offenbarung 
des Johannes ( 1832). See Sander’s 
Biographic (1890), and Schleier- 
macher in Studien und Kritiken 
(1834). 

Luckenwalde, tn., prov. Bran- 
denburg, Prussia, on the Nuthe, 
,30 m. s.s.w. of Berlin, has wool- 
len manufactures, machine shops, 
brick fields, ah<l iron foundries. 
Pop. (1900) 20,980. 

Lucknow, chief tn. of dist. of 
same name, and cap. of prov. of 
Oudh, is a cantonment and mu- 
nicipality on the Gumti, 610 m. 
N.w. of Calcutta. The river forms 
a waterway to the E. coast. Luck- 
now is picturesquely situated. Its 
chief architectural features are 
the fort, the Imambara, or mau- 
soleum of Asaf-ud-Daul«a, and the 
Jama Masjid. The manufacture 
of muslins and shawls, gold and 
silver embroidery, glass, and pot- 
tery ware are its principal indus- 
tries. Lucknow is an important 
educational centre, having, be- 
sides the Canning and Martinifero 
Colleges, numerous missionary 
schools. Pathetic interest is at- 
tached to the ruined residency, 
with its cross and graveyard in 
memory of those who perished 
in its gallant defence against the 
mutineers in 1857. Pop. (1901) 
264,049. See Tnnes’s Lucknow 
and Oude in the Muting (1895). 

Lu^on, tn., dep. Vendee, 
France, 19 m. S.E. of La Ilocho- 
sur-Yon, on canal of Lucon. 
Seat of a bishop since 1317. Man- 
ufactures liqueurs, and has copper 
and iron founding. Pop. (1901) 
6,757. 

Lucretia, the wife of Lucius 
Tarquinius Collatinus. It is said 
that when the Romans were en- 
gaged in the siege of Gabii, Lucius 
Tarquinius and other nobles vied 
with each other in praising the 
virtue of their wives. To test 
which best deserved their praise, 
they returned suddenly to Rome, 
and found Lucretia alone, duly 
engaged in her household tasks. 
Soon afterwards her husband’s 
cousin, the infamous Sextus Tar- 
quinius, forced his way into her 
house at night and outraged Lu- 
cretia. Next morning she sum- 
moned her husband and father, 
and after telling her sorrow she 
stabbed herself to death (509 B.O.). 
The tale is told by Livy and Ovid. 
See Shakespeare’s pc o/Z^Mcrccc. 

Lucretius (c. 98-55 b.o.), Roman 
poet, whose full name was Titus 
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Lucretius Carus. Practically 
nothing is known of his lite. His 
great work, De Berurn Natiira^ 
a poem in six books, amount- 
ing to upwards of 7,400 hexame- 
ters, is an exposition of the phi- 
losophy of Epicurus, in which he 
believed. It is Lucretius’s first 
object, as it was that of Epicurus, 
to free mankind from the fear of 
the supernatural, of death and 
the life hereafter. The world 
arose from the fortuitous con- 
course of atoms moving through 
space. Gods indeed existed, but 
they did not interfere with human 
concerns. Thus all phenomena 
were material in origin, and death 
simply meant the resolution of the 
body into its component atoms. 
This philosophy Lucretius ex- 
pounds with extraordinary clear- 
ness, force, and dignity ; yet the 
best parts of his poem, to modern 
readers, are his digressions — as, for 
example, on the fear of death, the 
origin of the world, the develop- 
ment of society, and the descrip- 
tion of the plague of Athens. Of 
all Latin poets, Lucretius best 
represents Roman dignity. The 
best editions arc those of Lach- 
mann(1866), Munro(with explana- 
tory notes, 1891-3), and Briegcr 
(1894); bks. i. to iii., Lee (1882); 
bk. V., Duif (1888). Eng. trans., 
verse, Creech (1682) ; prose, Munro 
(1873). See Malloch’s Lucretius 
(Ancient Classics, 1878), Mas- 
son’s Atomic Theory of Lucretius 
(1884), and Mackail’s Latin Lit- 
erature (1895). 

Lucrinus Lacus, the Lucrine 
lake, was really only the inner 
part of the Bay of Cumae {Sinus 
Cumanus), off the coast of Cam- 
pania, in ancient Italy ; but at an 
early date it was separated from 
the rest of the bay by a dike 
about a mile long. It was famous 
for its oyster beds. Agrippa, the 
minister of Augustus, made a pas- 
sage from the lake of Avernus 
into the Lucrine lake, and from 
that into the sea, thus construct- 
ing the great Julian harbour. In 
151^ A.D. the Lucrine lake was 
filled up by a volcanic eruption, 
a conical hill, the Monte Nuovo, 
being formed on its site. See 
Grasse’s Orbis Latinus (1861). 

Luculia, a genus of evergreen 
shrubs, order Rubiacea}. The two 
species are L. gratissirna, a native 
of the Himalayas, which bears 
terminal, many- flowered cymes 
of rose-coloured flowers; and L. 
pmceana, a native of the Khasia 
mountains, with largo white 
flowers. They like a light, peaty 
soil, with plenty of root room. 

Lucullus, Lucius Licimus (c. 
110 B.c. to 57 B.C.), famous Roman 
general, belonged to a plebeian 
family; first distinguished him- 
self in the Social war, and then 
accompanied Sulla to Asia as his 
qua>stor in the war against Mith- 
ridates, in which he did good 


service, remaining in Asia until 
80 B.C. In 77 B.O. ho was preetor, 
and afterwards governed Africa 
with justice and success. In 74 
he became consul, and in the cam- 
paigns of 74, 73, and 72 destroyed 
Mithridates’s forces, conquered 
his kingdom of Pontus, and drove 
the king himself to take refuge 
in Armenia. In 69 war broke out 
with Armenia, as Lucullus re- 
quired Tigranes, the Armenian 
king, to surrender Mithridates; 
and in that year he gained a 
brilliant victory over Tigranes. 
In 68 he advanced far into Ar- 
menia, but next year had to re- 
treat. He was then superseded 
by Pompey. After his return to 
Rome. Lucullus took little part 
in politics, but lived a life of 
luxury. Plutarch has left a Life 
of Lucullus. See also Mommsen’s 
History of Rome, 

Lucy, Henry W. (1845), ‘Toby, 
M.l*.,’ of Punchy was born near 
Liverpool. He joined the staff of 
the Pall Mall Gazette (1870) and 
the Daily News (1873), being the 
chief of the gallery staff on the 
latter paper, at the Fame time 
writing ‘Under the Clock’ for 
the World -a column afterwards 
transferred to the Daily Tele- 
graph, On the death of Tom 
Taylor, in 1880, he took up the 
writing of ‘ The Essence of Par- 
liament ’ for Punch, which, under 
the title of ‘ The Diary of Toby, 
M.r.,’ is still one of the brightest 
articles in the weekly press. Ho 
has written diaries of the various 
Parliaments since 1880, and vari- 
ous other works, including Faces 
and Places (1895) ; Mr. Gladstone : 
a Study from Life (1896) ; Peeps 
at Parliaiaent {VMiTf) \ and Later 
Peeps at Parliament (1905). 

Luddite Riots were the out- 
breaks in which the popular dis- 
content expressed itself in the 
Midlands about 1811-18. General 
distress being caused by the prog- 
ress of the industrial revolution, 
the anger of the rioters was di- 
rected against the new machinery, 
much of which was destroyed. 
The name was derived from Ned 
Lud, a Leicestershire imbecile, 
who, in a fit of passion, demol- 
ished two stocking-frames. See 
Pellew’s Life of Lord Sidmouth 
(1847), and Peel’s Risings of the 
Luddites, Chartists, and Plug- 
drawers (2nd cd. 1888). 

Liidenscheid, tn., AVestphalia, 
Prussia, 19 m. s.e. of Barmen. 
Manufactures cutlery, musical 
instruments, hardware, machin- 
ery, and cotton ; has ahso iron 
foundries. Pop. (19(K)) 25,520. 

Liideritz Bay. Sec Anora 
Pequena. 

Ludhiana, cap. of Ludhiana 
dist., .Talundhar div., Punjab, 
India, 73m. N.w. of Ambala; was 
founded in 1480 by the Delhi 
princes of the Lodhi family. It 
has trade in grain, and mgnufac* 



Lndlngton 

turus shawls, cloths, tiirhans of 
Kanipur wool. The shrine of Ab- 
diil-l^dir-i-Jalani attracts many 
ilgriins. Top, llUOl) 48,t)00. The 
istrict has an area of 1,375 sq. 
in., and a iKipulation (11)01) of 
673,000. 

Ludlngton, city and co. seat 
and summer resort, Mason co., 
MichiKan, U.S.A., on Lake Michi- 
gan, at the mouth of Marquette 
K., 105 111 . N.w. of (Irand Kapids ; 
possesses an excellent harbour; 
has trade in lumber, grain, and 
truii. Top. (1000) 7,160. 

Ludinovsk, tn., Kaluga gov., 
Central Kiissia, on a branch of 
the Orel-Smolensk railway, 27 m. 
N.K. of Jukovka^'. Has locomo- 
tive, carriage-building, iron, and 
glass industries. Founded in 
1755. Top. (1807) 12,000. 

Ludlow, mimic, bor., Shrop- 
shire, England, 12 m. N. of Leo- 
minster, at the confluence of the 
Corve and Teme. St. Lawrence 
Church is ancient, and one of the 
old town gateways still stands. 
The castle, founded soon after 
the coiKpiest, was an occasional 
royal re.ddencc. Here Lutler 
wrote JIud ihrits^ and here Mi I ton’s 
(Jomus was first performed (1634). 
Pop. (1001) 6,328. 

Ludlow, Epmuni) (1617-03), 
English soldier and republican, 
was born at Maiden Br:;dley, 
■Wiltshire. Returned to Parlia- 
ment l>y Wiltshire in 1()45, he 
was partly responsible for ‘Pride’s 
Purge;* he sat as one of the king’s 
judges, and signed his deatli- 
warrant. Tn 1651 2 he did much 
towards the subjugation of Ire- 
land ; but disagreement with 
(’romwell led to his retirement 
from iniblic life until the ])ro- 
tector’s death. Re-entering I\ar- 
liament (1650), he was impeached 
for treason in 1660, and forced 
to flee to 5'evey, where be died. 
His valuable Memoirs were pub- 
lished at Vevey (1608-0 ; ed. C. H. 
Firth, 1804). Sec also Guizot’s 
Fort rti its Pofitiqucs (1852; trans, 
l\y Scoble as Monk's (Jonteinpo- 
r.irirs^ 18.51). 

Ludwig, or Louis. The Ger- 
man (unperors of this name are : — 
Louis i. (778-840), ‘le Debon- 
nairc,’son of Charlemagne, ivhom 
he succeeded as emperor in 814, 
but was deposed by his sons. — 
liOUis II. (c. 822-875), son of 
Lothaire I. ; became associated 
with his father in 840, and suc- 
ceeded to the imperial crown in 
855.— Louis hi. (c. 880 020), ‘the 
Blind,’ grandson of Louis ll. ; be- 
came emperor in 001, hut. Giving 
to his infirmity, was only nomi- 
nal ruler. — Louis iv. (893-011), 
‘I’Enfunt,’ last of the Carlovin- 
gians; .succeeded his father, Ar- 
nulph, in 000. He w'as defeated 
by the Hungarians (907-010). — 
Louis v. (c. 1237-1317), ‘the Ba- 
varian;’ was elected emperor 
^314), quarrelled with Pope 
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Benedict xii., and was excom- 
municated fur denying papal au- 
thority in Germany. He ivas 
opposed by (element VI., who 
promoteil the election of Charles 
of Moravia as emperor in 1346. 

Ludwig I. (1786-1868), king of 
Bavaria, son of King Maximilian 
Joseph, whom he succeeded (1825). 
He supported the Greek struggle 
for independence (1826), erected 
the Walhalla in Munich (1830), 
and abdicated on his refusal to 
grant political reforms (1848). 

Ludwig II., Otto Fkikdkich 
Wilhelm (1845-86), grandson of 
the preceding, succeeded his 
father, Maximilian ll. (1864); o])- 
po.scd Prussia in the war of 1866, 
imt joined the German empire 
(1870)- As ruler of the chief Ger- 
man state, he had the honour of 
inviting the king of Prussia to be- 
come German emiieror. He w’as 
a vigorous opjjonent of the Ultra- 
montanes, against whom he gave 
a strong support to his Liberal 
ministers. An extraordinary pas- 
sion for building palaces on a 
huge and expensive scale indnceil 
ail inquiry to be made as to his 
mental condition, and he was 
declared insane. Shortly after- 
wards he drowned himself *iii a 
neighliouiing lake. Ludwig was 
the lifelong friend and supporter 
of Richard AVagner, on ivlioin he 
showered gifts and honoui's. 

Ludwig, Karl Fkikdkich 
AVilhelm (li^l6 05), German phy- 
•siologist, horn at AVitzeiihauscn, 
Hesse ; became profc.s8or of anat- 
omy and iihyaiology at Zurich 
(1810), at Alenna (1855), and of 
physiology at Leiiizig (1865-05). 
Ludivig was one of the most cele- 
brated of modern iihysiologists, 
and expre.s.scd many original ideas 
on the subject in his Lchrhnrh der 
Phi/siologie dcs Menschen (1852 
56). Under liis guidance the I’liy- 
siological Institute at Leipzig be- 
came a centre of original scien- 
tific research .second to none. He 
was the inventor of the mercurial 
blood-pump. 

Ludwig, Otto (1813-65), Ger- 
man drarnati.st, born at Eisfcld, 
Saxe-AIeiningcn. His first work, 
Der ErhfOrster, aprieared in 1853. 
This was followed by Die Mnk- 
kaheier (1855). One other notable 
work, a talc, Zvnsehen Hivimel 
n nd 7iVdc (1^57), w'as all that he 
lived to finish and publish, though 
there apiDeared after his death 
^hnkespearc-Stndien (1871). His 
(lesammAdie Sehriften were puh- 
lislied in 1891-2, and again in 
1000 by Adolf Bartels. 

Ludwigsburg, tn., AVurtem- 
burg, Germany, 10 m. N. of Stutt- 
gart; is the principal military 
depot of AVurtemburg. Has can- 
non foundry and arsenal ; rnann- 
factiircs metallic wares, musical 
instruments, chemicals, cotton 
nnd woollen goods. Pop. (1900) 
19,436, 
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Ludwig’s Canal, canal, Ba- 
varia, Germany, from Dietfurt on 
the AltmUhl to Bamberg on the 
Regnitz, connecting the basins of 
the Danube and the Rhine. 

Ludwigshafen, tn. in the 
Ithine palatinate, Bavaria, Ger- 
many, on the 1. hk. of the Rhine, 
opposite Mannheim ; has impor- 
tant manufactures of aniline dyes 
and soda, and docs considerable 
trade in timber, iron, and coal. 
The chemical works are said to 
be the largest in tlic world. I’op. 
(1901) 61,900. 

Luff, the order to the liclins- 
maii to put the tiller towards the 
lee side of a ship, in order to 
make her sail nearer to the dir ec- 
tion of the wind. 

Lugano, largest tn. of the 
Swiss canton of Ticino, on the 
N. shore of I^ake Lugano (213 m. 
long). Though politically Swiss, 
Lirgariu is Italian in every other 
resirect. It is much frequented 
by visitors in spring and in au- 
tumn. Pop. (1900) 9J)00. 

Lugansk, or LuGAN,tn.,Ekater- 
inoslav gov., S. Rirssia, Ki irr. s.K. 
of Slavyanosoibsk, at the junction 
of tlie Olkliovaya and Lugafl. 
It has an important trade in grain, 
tattle, copper, nnd wool. There 
areiron and coal mines near. The 
industrial establishments include 
iron foundries, blast-furnaces, 
cannon foundries, and engine 
8ho])s. Pop. (1897) 2o,‘fl9. 

Luganskaya Stanitsa, tnship. 
of Don Cossacks, in t«*rritoi*y of 
the Army of the Don, S. Russia, 
45 m. N.w. of Kamenskaya Sta- 
nitsa, on the Donets. Pop. (1897) 
20,:kSl. 

Lugard, SiK Fkedkkick John 
Dkaltky (1858), African tr aveller 
and administrator, has seen active 
service in Afghanistan, Ihirma, 
the Sudan, and Uganda. He made 
terms with King Mwango wheft 
actirrg for the British E. Africa 
(’ornpany, and established impe- 
rial interests in remote jrarbs of 
AV. Africa. He was commandant 
of the AV. African Frontier Force, 
which he raised (1897 9), and since 
1900 ha.s been high commissioner 
of N. Nigeria, with the rank of 
brigadier-general. 

Lugdunum. See Lyons. 

Lugdununi Batavorum. See 

Leyden. 

Lugger, a small vessel having 
one, two, or three masts, upon 
each of which is set a square 
‘lugsail.’ She may also carry 
topsails, and have n bowsprit 
on which arc set one or more 
jibs. The lug-sails of a lugger 
hang obliquely to the masts, 
their yards being slung at one- 
thinl of their length. Luggers 
sail close to the wind, and par- 
ticularly well when close-hauled. 

Lugo, (i.) Province, Galicia, 
N.AV. Spain, an extremely moun- 
tainous district watered by the 
Minhoi wit^ a coast-line on Bay 
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of Biscay. The slopes of ranges 
produce cattle and timber; the 
valleys abound in agricultural 
supplies and fibres. There are 
mines of copper and lead, and 
quarries of slate, granite, and 
marble. The province contains 
sixty -four townships, and its 
area is 3,814 sq. in. Top. (1900) 
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405, .38.1. (2.) City (aiic. Lunis 

Ainjiuti)^ c.X]). of above prov., 
on riv. Min ho. Then; are many 
curious Roman remains, includ- 
ing the tk(irnm% still much fre- 
quented in summer. Pop. (1900) 
28,024. (3.) 'Pown, Central Italy, 
])rov. Ravenna, 17 m. w. of town 
of that name. Important annual 
fair (Sept.). INIanufacturcs rope 
and furniture. Pop. (1901) 27,415. 

Lugos, chief tn. of co. Krasso- 
Szoreny, S. Hunga ry, and an episc. 
see of the Greek Catholic ( Oiurch, 
37 m. K. by s. of Temesvar. Good 
wine is made. Po[). (1900) 10,100. 

Lug Sail. See Sail axp Rkj- 
GINO. 

Lug-worm, or iiOH-woiiM [Are- 
nicola piiicntorinn)^ a marine an- 
nelid or .segmented worm which 
is greatly prized as food i)y many 
ground-feeding fish, and is in con- 
sequence valued as liait. It is a 
burrowing worm, going down to 
a depth of about two feet, and 
occurs in vast niimbers on muddy 
shores between and beyond tide- 
marks. 'Pile food consists of or- 
ganic particles mingled with the 
muddy sand, and the indigestible 
residue is thrown up at the sur- 
face in the shape of the familiar 
worm ‘castings.’ The animal is 
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cylindrical in .shape, the anterior 
region being thickest, and some- 
times reaches a foot in length. 
With the dark brown or green tint 
of the body the bright red gills 
contrast strongly. 'Phey number 
thirteen pairs, and are branched 
and treelike. 
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Luik, Belgium. See LikPK. 
Luines, Due dk. j 8 ee Luynks. 

Luini, Bkknaupino (c. 1470- 
r. 1535), Italian pai ter of the 
Lombard school, was born at 
Luino, on the Lago Maggiore. 
His work .shows in a marked de- 
gree the influence of Leonardo 
da Vinci, to whom much of it 
was formerly ascribed. Many 
of his works are to be found in 
the churches and galleries of 
Milan, Saronno, and Lugano. He 
is one of the five painters for 
whom Ruskin claims supremacy ’ 
in his Modern Painters. See 
Williamson’s Bernardino Luini 
(1899). 

Luino, or Luvixo, in., prov. 
Oomo, Lombardy, Italy, on the 
E. shore of Lake Maggiore, 22 m. 
N.W. of Como; has cotton-weaving 
and silk-spinning. Pop. (1991) 
5,H<K). 

Luise, Auguste Wilhelm ink 
Amalie (1770 1810), queen of 
Prussia, daughter of Karl, Duke 
of Mecklenburg - Strelitz, was 
born at Hanover (1770), and mar- 
ried the prince-royal of I’russia, 
afterwards Frederick William 
III., in 179.3. She particularly 
distinguisihed herself by her reso- 
lute conduct during the Nai)ole- 
011 ic campaign, and the Prussian 
order of Luise was instituted in 
her honour. See Hudson’s Life 
and Times of Louisa^ Queen of 
Prussia (1874), and Lives^ in Ger- 
man, by Lonke (1903) and Bren- 
<licke (11K)4). 

Luisia, a genus of tropical 
einphytal orchids with dull- 
coloured flowers. A few of the 
species are cultivated, most com- 
monly L. pfati/(jlossa^ w^hich is 
characterized by its hairy roots 
and its somewhat dingy purple 
flowers. 

Luke, The Go.spel according 
TO, the third book in the c,inen 
of the New Testament, often 
called the ‘third go,spel.’ It 
presents a well-ordered account 
of the public ministry of Jesus, 
using both the Mark narrative 
and the Matthew loaia (see Lo- 
ci a), but with considerable free- 
dom, and employing indcpemlent 
sources for the birth and early 
years of Christ. (See Gospels.) 
'Pho matter peculiar to Luke, 
both history and parable, is of 
the highest interest and value. 
Very ancient tradition identifies 
the author with Luke, ‘the be- 
loved phy.sician,’ the comi>anion 
of the apostle Paul ((kd. 4:14, 
etc.), and critics are at least 
agreed that he was one with the 
writer (or compiler) of the book 
of Acts. The assonances between 
the third gospel and Paul are 
striking— r.r/. the use of the term 
‘justify’ (18:14 and other four 
times ; frequent in the epistles) ; 
forgiveness through faith (7 : 30- 
50) ; the universality of the gos- 
pel (l0:25-.37, 17:11-19): cf. also 
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the almost identical phraseology 
in the account of the last supper 
(Luke 22 : 19 /. ; 1 Cor. 1 1 : 23 If.). 
Professor W. M. Ramsay ranks 
Luke as a historian of the highest 
(pialities {St. Paul^ etc.), and 
Renan speaks of the work as 
‘the most literary of the gospels.’ 
See the commentaries by IVIeyer 
(trails.), later German edition by 
B. and J. Weiss, Godet, Plummer 
(Internat. Orit. Com.\ Holtz- 
inaiin (in Hand - Com.)^ Farrar 
(Cambridge Bible), Adcncy (Cen- 
tury Bible). 

Lukuja. See 'Panganyika. 

Lulea, seaport and chief tn., 
co. Norrbotten, Sweden, on isle of 
Sando, at mouth of Lulea; has 
trade in Gellivara iron ore, timber, 
tar, salmon, and reindeer liides. 
It is connected with Stockholm 
by a steamship line. Pop. (1901) 
9,484. ^ 

Lulea, riverof N. Sweden, rising 
in two sources near the lofty Suli- 
telma (0,200 ft.), and after form- 
ing a series of lakes and many 
imposing waterfalls reaches the 
Gulf of Bothnia at 1 ailea. Length, 
255 m. 

Lull, Ramon (c. 12:k5-13l5), 
Spanish Christian philosopher, 
known as ‘the enlightened doc- 
tor,’ born in Majorca, spent his 
life in preaching throughout Eu- 
rope the truth of the gospel as 
proved by reason. To him w’ore 
duo the study of Oriental tongues 
in Oxford, Paris, Bologna, and 
other .seats of learning, and the 
foundation of the Lullian rchool 
of rational Christianity. His prin- 
cipal works are A rs Brevis and A rs 
Manna. A collected edition of his 
works was published at Mayeiice 
(1721-42). See Ilellferich’s Jiaft- 
inond Lull (1858), (’analejas’s Las 
Doetrinas del Doetor It. Lidlo 
(1870), and Barber’s itaumond 
LnU]f{Vm). 

Lully, Giovanni Battlsta 
(1G3.3 8f), the founder of French 
opera, was born at Florence, and 
tak(*u in boyhoo«l to l*aris, where 
he became a inendMjr of the band 
of Louis XIV., who made him di- 
rector of music to the royal, 
family (1002), and later director 
of the Aeadjmie Royale do Mu- 
sique (1072). In conjunction with 
Quinault, Lully compose«l numer- 
ous oT:era.s, and Mas ecpially suc- 
cessful whether waiting in a light 
or in a serious vein. His most 
important compositions arc Al- 
t este (1074), Thesec (1075), Persec 
(1082), and Armide (1080). See 
Life^ in French, by Radot (189l). 

Lully, R.vymond. See Lull, 
Ramon. 

Lumbago (Lat. liimbus, ‘loin’). 
While most believe that lumbago 
is a rheumatic affection of the 
lumbar muscles ami fascia, many 
authorities attribute it to rheu- 
matism of the sacro- iliac liga- 
ments and cartilages. True lum- 
bago is .sudden in its onset. The 
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patient, on attemptinfir to rise 
from a stooDing posture, has a 
sensation of being gripped across 
the loins, and is at first power- 
less to move. After a time, and 
with considerable pain, he can 
straighten his back, but he then 
finds himself unable to stoop. 
Lumbago is seldom accompanied 
by^ rise of temperature or bv much 
disturbance of the general health, 
and at the end of an attack the 
pain and stiffness may disappear 
as suddenly as they came. Those 
who are subject to the condition 
should wear warm clothing, cat 
plentifully of good food, and 
avoid cold and damp. Cod-liver 
oil is also a prophylactic. Dur- 
ing an attack a purge should be 
taken ; and alkalis and aconite 
arc beneficial, with large quan- 
tities of hot drinks, such as weak 
tea, to promote sweating. For 
this purpose hot-water baths and 
Turkish baths are also useful. 
As counter - irritants, mustard 
plasters and turpentine stuiics 
may be applied to the back. In 
a severe attack, dry cupping is 
of service ; and recently an old 
method of treatment has been 
revived — viz, acupuncture, one or 
moi*e needles being thrust into 
the skin over the painful spot. 
This operation occasionally gives 
immediate relief, which may last 
for several hours. In slight at- 
tacks belladonna plaster soothes 
the pain. 

Lumbering. The growing, 
felling^ and preparing of wood 
for building puriwses, shipbuild- 
ing, furniture manufacture, and 
a variety of other uses forms one 
of the most important industries 
of the United States, Canada, 
and of some European coun- 
tries. The industry, especially 
in America, is well organized, 
and is subdivided into--(l) log- 
ging, which includes the felling, 
cutting in lengths, and transpxirt- 
ing to the mill ; (2) sawmilling of 
the logs into rough timber, beams, 
joists, boards, and lathes ; and (3) 
the planing of these. In the north- 
ern states and in Canada lumber- 
ing is chiefly carried on in win- 
ter, and the logs are transported 
on sleighs over the icy roads. The 
chief wood-exporti ng count ries are 
the United States, Canada, Aus- 
tria, Norway, Sweden, and Russia ; 
Great Britain and Germany being 
the largest importers. See FOR- 
ESTRY, Timber. 

Luminescence is the term 
applied to those cases in which 
a body gives out light without 
being hot. There are many 
varieties of this phenomenon. 
Thus, it may be set up by 
chemical action, such as the glow 
of phosphorus or of the flre-fly; 
or it may bo caused by the action 
of both visible and invisible light, 
as in the case of the fluorescence 
of quinine solutions or the phos- 
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phorescence of luminous paint. 
Electric di^harges are also a 
fruitful source of luminescence, 
causing it nther by the bombard- 
ment of electrified particles, their 
disintegration, or by the radia- 
tions, such as X-rays, set up in the 
process. Cases of this action are 
observed in the luminosity of the 
gases and glass of vacuum tubes, 
and the fluorescence of screens 
coated with substances such as 
barium platinocyanide ; whilst the 
similar effects produced bv radium 
itself, or by the action of radium 
rays, on these screens, on dia- 
monds, and on zinc blende, are 
probably ascribable to similar 
causes. Luminescence is also 
caused by friction, as when sugar 
is crushed ; by heating, as when 
fluorspar is dropped on a hot 
plate ; and in other ways. 

Luminosity (intrinsic) is the 
amount of light emitted per unit 
of area of a shining body. It is 
due in most cases to the body 
being hot, an object becoming 
visible in the dark when between 
400° and 600° C., bright red at 
about 900° c., and white at l,2f)0° 
c. approximately. Most of the 
luminous bodies that owe their 
light to incandescence are in the 
solid state. This is obvious in 
the case of the incandescent gas 
lamps, in the lime light, and also 
in the electric arc, from which 
most of the light is emitted by 
the glowing ends of the carbon 
rods, but little coming from 
the intervening carbon vapour. 
Flames of burning hydrocarbons, 
as of coal gas or candles, also 
owe their luminosity to the in- 
candescent solid particles of 
carbon set free from the com- 
pounds present ; but in other 
cases, such as that of oxygen and 
hydrogen burnt under i^ressure, 
where solid particles cannot be 
present, and possibly in the case 
of burning hydrocarbons also, 
douse gases play a similar part. 
(See Flame.) In comparing lu- 
minosities, the eye is not proix>r- 
tionally sensitive to the amount 
of light emitted. Thus, a sur- 
face giving out a hundred times 
as much light as another only ap- 
pears about five times as bright. 
This difficulty is overcome by 
arranging the two sources at such 
distances as to equally illuminate 
areas in juxtaposition (eoual lu- 
minosities being accurately com- 
parable), when, in accordance 
w'ith the law of inverse squares, 
light emitted by the two sources 
is in proportion to the square of 
their distances from the illumi- 
nated surfaces. Serious difficul- 
ties, however, are introduced if 
the lights are of different tints, 
and the standanls are by no 
means entirely satisfactory. See 
Photometry and Luminescence. 

Luminous Paint contains ma- 
terials that become luminescent 
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and throw out a feeble glow of 
different tints for some time after 
it has been exposed to sunlight, 
or other light rich in ultra-violet 
rays. The earliest of these sub- 
stances was * Bologna phos- 
phorus,’ which consisted of im- 
pure barium sulphide, obtained 
by heating barium sulphate with 
carbon. Canton’s phosphorus, 
which is calcium sulphide simi- 
larly prepared, and the corre- 
sponding strontium sulphide, also 
act in the same way, the effect 
produced being largely dependent 
on the presence of traces of other 
substances, such as manganese or 
bismuth. Balmain’s luminous 
paint is stated to contain the lat- 
ter element along with calcium 
sulphide. 

Lumpsucker (Cj/clopterua 
lujtipus), a clumsily-built fish, 
common off the coasts of Scot- 
land, N. Europe generally, and 
N. America. Its southern limit 
is the Bay of Biscay. The body 
is massive, and marked with tu- 
bercles and longitudinal ridges ; 
the first dorsal fin is buried in a 
fleshy ridge in the back, while 
the ventral fins form a powerful 
sucker ; the tail is short, and the 



fish is a poor swimmer, but it 
possesses the power of attaching 
itself firmly to rocks by means 
of the sucker. The breeding hab- 
its are interesting, for the male 
watches over the egg mass for 
several weeks. The lumpsuckers 
arc bony fish, belonging to the 
family Discoboli. 

Lumsden, Sir Harry Bur- 
nett (1821-96), British soldier, 
was quartermaster and inter- 
preter to native troops in Af- 
ghanistan (1842) ; commandant 
at Peshawar (1849), and was at 
Kandahar and Kabul during the 
Indian mutiny (1857-9). A born 
leader, he raised (1847), or- 
ganized, and commanded the 
^Queen’s Own Corps of Guides,’ 
which afterwards became a dis- 
tinguished Indian regiment. See 
Lumsden and Elsmio’s Lumsden 
of the Guides (1899). 

Lunacy and the Lunacy 
Laws. *A lawyer, when speak- 
ing of insanity,’ says the late Mr. 
Justice Stephen, "moans conduct 
of a certain character; a physi- 
cian means a certain disease, one 
of the effects of which is to pro- 
duce such conduct.’ A lunatic 
comes into relation with the law — 
(1) when he suffers from such 
unsoundness of mind that it is 
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nccoBsary for his own or the pub- 
lic welfare that his liberty be 
restricted; (2) when he is inca- 
pable of managing himself or his 
affairs, or of directing their man- 
agement ; and (3) when a plea of 
insanity is entered on his behalf 
in answer to a criminal charge. 
The legal view of insanity is thus 
much more limited than the med- 
ical, since it includes only ques- 
tions of life or property, com- 
petency and responsibility, and 
ability to transact the affairs of 
life. According to the law of 
England, the modern view is that 
whether a person is or is not a 
lunatic is in every case a ques- 
tion of fact. He may suffer rrom 
delusions, but be quite capable of 
making a will. His contracts are 
good, unless to the knowledge of 
the other party ho was incapable 
of understanefing what ho was 
doing. Ho is criminally respon- 
sible for his actions, unless from 
defective mental power or from 
mental disease ho cannot under- 
stand the nature of his acts, or does 
not know his act is wrong, or is 
unable to control his conduct — un- 
less, in the last case, his want of 
control arises from his own fault. 

In England lunatics are gov- 
erned by the Lunacy Acts, 1900 
and 1901. They may bo received 
in (1) houses licensed by the 
Lunacy Commissioners, if within 
seven miles of London, and by 
the justices in quarter sessions 
elsewhere ; (2) hospitals, which 
are places supported by volun- 
tary contributions, and must be 
registered by the commissioners ; 
(3) county or borough asylums 
for pauper lunatics. The coun- 
cils of all administrative counties 
and county boroughs, and of cer- 
tain other boroughs mentioned in 
the 4th schedule to the Lunacy 
Act, 1890, are bound to provide 
asylums for the requirements of 
their areas. A lunatic may be 
received into a licensed house for 
not more than seven days on an 
urgency order, which is an au- 
thority given generally by a rela- 
tive, and accompanied by a medi- 
cal certificate authorizing the 
detention on the ground of ur- 
gency. Hut in ordinary cases a 
reception order is made by a 
county court judge, stipendiary 
magistrate, or specially appointed 
justice, on a petition by a relative 
of the lunatic, and a cortiiicate 
by two medical men. A reception 
order is good for one year from its 
date, but can bo renewed on a 
medical certificate. Orders for 
the discharge of a patient may 
be made by the person who peti- 
tioned for his detention, or by a 
visitor, or by the commissioners, 
and even a stranger can obtain 
an order for the special medical 
examination of a lunatic, with 
the leave of the commissioners. 
All lunatic asylums must be con- 


stantly visited without notice. 
The acts contain special provi- 
sions as to lunatics in private 
families, and lunatics kept singly 
as patients. 

There are ten commissioners in 
lunacy, four unpaid and six paid, 
of whom three are legal and three 
medical, appointed and remov- 
able by the lord chancellor. All 
lunatic asylums, public and pri- 
vate, are under their supervision 
and control. 

The judge in lunacy and the 
masters in lunacy have the wid- 
est powers in respect of the man- 
agement of a lunatic’s property, 
in cases where the lunatic (1) has 
been so found by inquisition — i.c. 
where a formal inquiry by a mas- 
ter in lunacy, generally with a 
jury, has been held into the luna- 
tic’s state of mind; (2) is lawfully 
detained ; (3) is incapable of man- 
aging his affairs, and this is 
proved to the judge in lunacy ; 
(4) has less than £2,000 of prop- 
erty, and is proved to bo a lu- 
natic. When a person is found 
a lunatic by inquisition, the judge 
in lunacy appoints a committee 
of the person, who is responsible 
for the lunatic’s comfort ; and a 
committee of the estate, who is 
responsible for the management 
of his property. Criminal lunatics 
are governed by the Criminal 
Lunatics Act, 1800, the Criminal 
Lunatic Asylums Act, 1800, and 
the Criminal Lunatics Act, 1884. 
Asylums may, from time to time, 
bo provided for the exclusive use 
of criminal lunatics. In England, 
criminal lunatics are detained at 
Broadmoor ; in Ireland, at Dun- 
<lrum ; and in Scotland, at rerth 
renitentiary. 

In Scotland lunatics are treated 
under the Lunacy (Scotland) 
Acts, 1857 and 1887. The pro- 
cedure as to the reception and 
detention of lunatics is practi- 
cally the same as in England. 
The sheriff is the judicial author- 
ity, and an urgent case is received 
into an asylum upon an emer- 
gency certificate, which is valid 
for only three days. The supreme 
administrative authority is the 
Board of Lunacy for Scotland, 
consisting of ono unpaid and two 
paid commissioners. The office 
of the board is in Edinburgh. The 
property of lunatics in Scotland 
is simply and inexpensively man- 
aged by being placed in charge 
of a curator bonis appointed by 
the court. In Ireland the lu- 
nacy laws are similar to those of 
England. See also Insanity, and 
Archbold’s Lunacy (4th ed. 1895), 
and Wood Renton’s Law of and 
Practice in Lunacy (1889). 

Lunardi, Vincenzo (1759- 
1806), Italian aeronaut, secretary 
to the Neapolitan embassy, Lon- 
don, was one of the first to make 
a balloon ascent in England 
(1784). His balloon was 33 ft. in 
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diameter, and inflated with gas 
produced from zino and sulphurio 
acid. After an eight houra jour- 
ney from Moorfields, London, he 
descended safely near Ware. 

Lunaria. See Honesty. 

Lunawara, or Lunawada, 
cap. of state of same name, in 
Howakanta, Gujarat, India, 65 m. 
E. of Ahmadabad. Pop. 10,000. 

Lund, city, co. Malmohus, 
Sweden, on the Hojea. In the 
middle of the city is the cathe- 
dral, the finest Romanesque build- 
ing in Scandinavia (consecrated 
1145) ; the old university, now the 
library ; the new university, built 
1878-82 ; and the botanic garden. 
Lund has a f e w industries—gloyes, 
furniture, and iron - smelting. 
Here in 1676 Charles xi. defeated 
the Danes, and at Lund the peace 
of 1679 was signed. Pop. (1901) 
16,900. 

Lund, Troels Frederick 
(1840), Danish historian, histori- 
ograi)her royal and professor at 
the military school of Frederiks- 
berg, has published important 
works on Scandinavian history, 
including Historhke Skitser efter 
utryktc Kilder (1876), and Dan- 
marks og Norges Historic i Slut- 
ningen af det 10 Aarhundrede 
(1879-91). 

Lunda, extensive territory of 
Central Africa, lying 8. of the 
Congo Free State, between the 
Kwango in the w. and the Lua- 
laba in the E. It is drained 
mainly by the Kassai and its 1. bk. 
tributaries. Formerly a Bantu 
empire, it is now divided between 
Portuguese AV. Africa and the 
(.-ongo Free State. 

Lundenburg, tn., S. Moravia, 
Austria, on the Thaya, 30 m. s.E. 
of Briinn. It was formerly the 
Moravian capital. Pop. 6,776. 

Lundy, small isl. lying off 
Barnstaple Bay, N. Devon, Eng- 
land, Hi m. N.N.w. of Ilartland 
Point. Pop. about 100. It has 
a lighthouse, and possesses ruins 
of remarkable towers, attributed 
to its De Marisco lonls (r. 1100- 
1321). Here, on May 30, 1906, 
H.M.S. Montagu (first - class 
battleship) went ashore and be- 
came a total loss. 

Liineburg, tn., Prussian prov. 
of Hanover, Germany, on the II- 
menau, a tributary ot the Elbe ; 
has several historic churches and 
public buildings dating from the 
14th and 15th centuries. Manu- 
factures include chemicals, iron 
wares, and carpets. Large quan- 
tities of gypsum and salt are 
mined. Pop. (1900) 24,693. 

Lunel, tn. in dep. H^Jrault, S. 
France, 14 m. e.n.e. of Montpel- 
lier ; has trade in wines, brandy, 
and cattle. Pop. (1901) 7,532. 

Lunenburg, seapt. tn., in s. of 
Nova Scotia, British N. America, 
the CO. tn. of Lunenburg co. In- 
dustries are fishing and shipbuild- 
ing. Pop. (1901) 2,916. 
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Lunette, (i.) A small vaulted 
aperture built in a large vaulted 
roof to admit light, examples 
being afforded by the upper 
lights in the nave of 8t. Paul’s 
Cathedral. ( 2 .) In fortification, 
a detached work Avdth flanks or 
lateral wings built for the pro- 
tection of roads and bridges. 

Luneville, tn., <lep. Meurtlie- 
et-IMosclle, France, on Meurtho 
R., 18 m. s.K. of Nancy. 'Fhe 
inincipal products are faience, 
linen, cotton, silk, hosiery, glass, 
leather, and gloves. Tiie peace 
of Luneville was signed here in 
1801. l*op. (1001) 28,200. 


phibians, the original cavity of 
the outgrowth becomes largely 
filled up by a spongy network, 
which greatly increases the sui- 
face^ available for purposes of 
respiration, and gives to the 
organ its characteristic appear- 
ance. Lungs have apparently 
originated from the air or swim 
bladder of a fishliko form, and 
thus afford an example of an 
organ which was primitively 
hydrostatic, and has secondly 
acquired a respiratory signifi- 
cance. In the Dipnoi the swim- 
bladder is both functionally and 
structurally a lung, and is more 


the thorax, instead of being free 
as in mammals, and are not ca- 
pable of great exjjansion. They 
are, however, remarkable in com- 
municating with an elaborate sys- 
tem of air-sacs, nine in number, 
which lie within the body-cavity, 
and are connected in their turn 
with other air-spaces within the 
bones, beneath the skin, and so 
on. In mammals generally the 
lungs resemble those of man. 

Anatomy. — The lungs are the 
principal organs of respiration, 
and are situated in the thoracic 
cavity. In colour they are pink- 
•sli gray mottled with black, and 
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, rhorax, anterior wall ri‘iiiovod, .‘■IkjwSiik lunjtB Jn pnaition ; rijfht luiijr— A, Buperior loin;; n. luiddlo loln’; r, inferior 

left lung-i», Hiiperior lolje ; e, inffriiir lobe; K, v, pleura; u, iiicdiaBtinuiii ; h, clavicle; I, rilm; J, pternum. Pig. 2. Lungs, npn-ad out; a, a, 
ichi ; B, right puliiioiiary vein ; r, right puliiionaiy artery; v. arch of aorta; k, left pulinniiary artory ; k, left pulmonary vein. Fig. 3. 
Olagrammauo scheme of the. lungs: a, l»as« of trachea; b, bronchi; f, bronchial tnU's; d, air cells (aiveoii;. Fig. 4. AMeoii: a, a, alve«ili ; 
B, elastic traU'cul® ; c, epithelium ; n, alveolar wall with capillaries. Fig, 6. Lung of reptile (tortoise) : a, trachea. Fig. 6. Cells of ciliated epithelium. 


Lung-chau, tn., Kwang-si, 
China, near the Tong-king fron- 
.tier, opened to trade with the 
French colony in 1889. Fop. esti- 
mated at 20,000. 

Lungs. — Comparative. — The 
lungs are hollow outgrowths from 
the anterior part of the alimen- 
tary tract, the proximal narrow 
portion of the outgrowth forming 
the windpipe or trachea. They 
form the characteristic respira- 
tory organs of the air-breathing 
vertebrates. ^Except in some am- 


complicated in structure than in 
certain of the amphibians. In a 
few amphibians, indeed, the lungs 
are entirely absent, the animals 
breathing by means of the highly 
vascular mouth-cavity. Thehigher 
Amphibia, like the reptiles, have 
well-developed lungs, which in 
the chameleon among lizards com- 
municate with a series of air- 
sacs analogous to those which 
occur in birds. In birds the 
lungs are relatively small, and 
are bound down to the wall of 


in shape each is conical, the apex 
lying in the root of the neck, 
while the concave base rests upon 
the di.aphrngm. They communi- 
cate with the external air by the 
trachea or windpipe, which bi- 
furcates to form a right and a 
left bronchus, each of which di- 
vides and subdivides throughout 
the entire lung. The right lung 
is thc5 Larger and heavier, and is 
divided into three lobes -upper, 
middle, and lower. The left lung 
has only two lobes, and is narrower 
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than the right on aCcouni of the 
poHition of the heart, which liew 
between the two lungd, but in- 
clines to the left side. 

Externally each lung is cov- 
ered by a double serous sac, the 
pleura. The outer surface of 
the outer layer of the pleura is 
adherent to the chest wall, and 
is called the T>arietal, or some- 
times the costal layer ; while the 
inner surface of the inner layer 
is closely adherent to the lung, 
and is known as the visceral or 
pulmonary layer. The inner sur- 
face of the parietal and the outer 
surface of tiie visceral layers arci 
.smooth and glistening, so that 
one can glide over the other dur- 
ing the movements of respiration. 
The interspace between the two 
layers is called the pleuritic ca- 
vity, but in health the two smooth 
surfaces are separated only by a 
little serous Huid, which acts as 
a lubricant. 

The bronchi are circular carti- 
laginous tul)os, which by succes- 
sive .subdivisions diminish until 
their diameter is only about one- 
fortieth of an inch, when they 
lose their circular form, and ter- 
minate in irregular passage.s, on 
the sides of wiiicli are the small 
air-sacs known as alveoli. The 
walls or septa between neigh- 
bouring alveoli contain much deli- 
cate ela.stic tissue, and carry the 
pulmonary capillaries, which are 
di.stributed in a very line net- 
work with meshes smaller than 
the vessels themsL'lves. 'IMic blood 
is thins spread over the alveolar 
walls in a tliin layer, and is sep- 
arated from the air contained in 
the alveolus only by the delicate 
capillary wall and the equally 
delicate epithelial cells which 
line the alveolus. All the al- 
veoli comiiiunicatc directly with 
the bronchiole.s, or ultimate di- 
visions of the bronchi. 

The blood supply to the lungs is 
double, one set of vessels, the bron- 
chial, being nutritional, while the 
pulmonary vessels are concerned 
with the |)rocess of respiration, 
and are therefore functional, since 
they circulate through the lungs 
the blood who.se purification is the 
province of the breathing organs. 
The bronchial arteries are com- 
paratively small. *Springing from 
the thoracic portion of the aorta 
they accompany the bronchial 
tubes, and supply with arterial 
blood the lung tissue and bron- 
chial glands as well as the bronclii 
themselves. The pulmonary 
artery is a large vessel which car- 
ries impure blood from the right 
ventricle of the heart. Like the 
trachea, it bifurcates, and the 
right and loft divisions pass to 
their respective lungs with the 
bronchi which they accompany, 
dividing and subdivi<ling in simi- 
lar fashion until they terminate 
in the dense capillary network 
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round the alveoli. The pulmonary 
blood, after being purified in the 
alveolar capillaries, returns to the 
heart bv four pulmonary veins. 
The pulmonary lymphatics are 
numerous. The pulmonary nerves 
arise from plexu.ses, ivhich are 
chieHy formed by branches from 
the vagi and from the .-ympathetic 
sy.stem. 

PhyaioLouff,— A\\ living cells 
require oxygen for their nourish- 
ment, and for the continuance 
of life the blood must constantly 
renew its supply of oxygen, and 
at the same time jjart with the 
carbon dioxide which it has washed 
out of the tissues. The red cells 
of the blood are the carriers of 
i)xygen, which unites temporarily 
with the Inemoglobin contained 
in thc.se cells, and gives arterial 
blood its characteristic bright red 
colour, venous blood being darx 
and purplish. In pulmonary 
respiration the act of inspiration 
is effected by enlargement of 
the thoracic cavity, through the 
mu.scular contraction of tlie dia- 
phragm and the interco.stal mus- 
cles which .stretch from rib to rib. 
The lungs x>lay a pa.ssive part in 
inspiration. Being practically 
elastic bags, they follow the re- 
treating chest walls and floor, 
with the rcjiult that air is drawn 
in through the trachea. In the 
expiraiiun of ordinary breathing, 
tlie diatdiragm and iiitereostals 
being relaxed, the elasticity of 
the lung causes it to contract, 
and drives out some of the con- 
tained air. In ordinary breath- 
ing about 30 cub. in. of tidal 
air pass in and out of the adult 
lung at each respiration, but an 
additional 100 cub. in. of .supple- 
mental air can be expelled by 
forced expiration. There remains 
about loo cub. in. of re.sidual air, 
which no effort can drive out of 
the lungs. At the end of ordinary 
inspiration the lungs thus con- 
tain about 230 cub. in. of air, to 
which a further 100 cub. in. of 
coinpleinental air can be added 
by a docp-<lrawn, prolonged in- 
spiration. In ordinary breathing 
tlie tidal air is only about one- 
eighth of the total contained in 
the lung, the remaining seven- 
eighths being stationary. Kx- 
l>ired air differs from inspired in 
being warmer, moi.ster, and in 
having about 5 per cent, more car- 
bon dioxide and 5 |)cr cent, less 
oxygon. About 4iI0 cub. ft. of 
air pass through the lungs of an 
adult in twenty -four hours, in 
which time about oz. of water 
and 8 oz. of carbon in the form 
of carbon dioxiile are exhaled. 
In onl inary breathing the re.spir- 
atory act occurs about eighteen 
times per minute, but exertion and 
expo.sure to cold accelerate the 
breathing, ainl at the .same time 
hasten the movements of the 
heart, so that a greater volume 
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of blood is iwured through the 
lungs per minute. The nervous 
centre for respiration is situated 
in the medulla oblongata, and 
appears to bo chiefly stimulated 
by venous blood. Until recently 
deficiency of oxygen was believed 
to .stimulate the centre, but it is 
more probable that the active 
agent is free carbon dioxide in the 
blood which bathes the nerve 
cells. When the blood, there- 
fore, is sufficiently charged with 
carbon dioxide to irritate or stim- 
ulate the respiratory nerve cells, 
or to paralyze controlling cells 
which inhibit them, impulses are 
transmitted to the in.spiratory 
muscles, whose contraction re- 
places the excess of carbon dioxide 
fiy a fresh supply of oxygen. 
Other .stimuli, however, act upon 
the centre ; thus cold water dasiied 
upon the che.st causes strong in- 
voluntary insfiiration, and witliin 
certain limit.sbotli inspiration and 
expiration are under voluntary 
control. 

Patlioloyy . — Most of the dis- 
eases of the respiratory apparatus 
are de.scribed in .special articles. 
(See Asthma, Bko.nciiitis, (Mk- 
imosis, Emphyse,m.\, Phthisis, 
Pleukisy, Pneumonia.) Injuries 
of the lung are most frequently 
duo to penetrating wounds of 
bullets or of cutting iiustruments, 
but not uncommonly the ragged 
end of a broken rib lacerates the 
underlying lung. In all such 
cases there is risk of air getting 
into the pleural cavity, either 
from the wound in the clust wall 
or from that in the lung. Air in 
the pleural cavity (pneinnotho- 
rax) is generally accompanied by 
a certain amount of fluid. Should 
the fluid be scrou.s, the condition 
is known as hydro-iniruinathorax^ 
while a mixture of air and pus is 
called ttya-fnimmuthnrax. (ruu- 
tjrriir of the lung i.s a rare disease, 
ami usually occurs only in the 
debilitated. Ahstrsa may be jiri- 
mary, and may follow a wound 
or suppurative disease in a neigh- 
bouring organ ; thus, an abscess 
of the liver may perforate the 
diaphragm and lead to abscess of 
the lung. More common, how- 
ever, are multiple abscesses due 
to such a disease as fjysemia. 
Various circulatory tlerangemcnts 
affect the lungs. Arti vc con(/ei>tion 
is u-sually associated with other 
diseases, such as pneumonia. Paa- 
sive eonyestion may be obstruc- 
tive, and is common in disease of 
the left side of the heart ; or it 
may be hypostatic, when from 
general debility the po.sterior and 
ba.sal parts of the lungs become 
engorged with blood and serum. 
A not uncommon condition, known 
as pulmonary apoplexy^ or hanuor- 
rhagir. infarct^ results from the 
blocking of a branch of the pul- 
monary artery. 

Diseases of the lungs are char- 
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acterized hy four leading 8 ymp- 
toins — pain, interference with 
breathing, rise of temperature, 
and cough. AVhile pain is pres- 
ent in most pulmonary affections, 
it varies in severity ami in char- 
acter. In bronchitis it may only 
amount to a raw, burning sensa- 
tion in the trachea, while in 
pleurisy it has a stabbing char- 
acter from tlie friction of the in- 
flamed membranes against each 
other at each breath. In phthisis 
and pneumonia the pain is due 
to associated pleurisy, the inflam- 
matory process sooner or later 
affecting the surface of the lung. 
The interference with the breath- 
ing also varies in type. The res- 
piration may be accelerated, or 
a condition of dyspncea — i.e. <lifli- 
cult breathing — may be produce*!. 
When in struggling for breath a 
imtient is compelled to adopt a 
sitting posture, he is sai*l to have 
orthopmm. Rise of temperature 
occurs in most pulmonary diseases, 
and is apt to be higher in children 
than in adults. A cough is an 
explosive effort, produced after 
a deep inspiration, by suddenly 
opening the vocal cords against 
which air has been compressed by 
the expiratory muscles, the dia- 
phragm being relaxed. In bron- 
chitis the cough is often wheezy, 
and the sputum is generally frothy 
mucus mixed with pus, though 
after severe fits of coughing a 
little blood may be present. In 

f meumonia the cough is attended 
)y pain of the stabbing, pleuritic 
character, and the patient tries 
to suppress it. The sputum is 
generally gelatinous, sticky, and 
of a plum colour, which gradually 
becomes rusty brown as the patient 
progresses towards recovery. In 
phthisis the cough varies with 
the state of the disease. It may 
be painful and violent, but many 
patients with phthisis suffer little 
from cough. The expectoration 
may be nummular (t.t?. in disc-like 
purulent masses) or hiernorrhagic. 

Lungw'ort, a name given to 
members of the genus Pulmonaria, 
a division of the order Roragin- 
acea;. They bear terminal cymes 
of bluish dowers, with tubular 
five -cleft calyces and funnel- 
shaped corollas. Pulmonaria of- 
ficinalis was at one time used as 
a cure for lung disea.ses. It is 
a somewhat rare British native. 
Other species are P. antjustifolia, 
the blue cowslip, and the pink- 
flowered P. saccharata. 

Lunn, Henry Simpson (1859), 
editor of Travel, born at Horn- 
castle, Lincolnshire ; graduated 
M.D. at Dublin University, and 
was for some time a medical 
missionary in India. In 1892 he 
founded the (Irindelwald Con- 
ferences for the consideration of 
Christian unity, from which 
scheme he developed popular 
tours, characterized by educa- 


tional elements, such as lectures 
from distinguished men on the 
places visited. Recently Dr. 
Lunn has taken an active part 
in the organization of the Free 
Church Federation, and is an 
original founder of the Liberal 
Forward Movement. 

Lupercalla, the festival of the 
god Lujjercus at ancient Rome 
(the name signifies ‘wolf festi- 
val ’) ; it was in origin a festival 
of the shepherds, and was held 
on the 15th of February every 
year in the Lupcrcal on the Pala- 
tine Hill, a place which contained 
an altar and grove sacred to the 
god. Here the Luperd, or priests 
of Lupercus, on the day of the 
festival, sacrificed goats and 
young dogs; an<I, after various 
ceremonies, cut up the goat skins, 
pai-t of which they put on their 
own bodies, and jmrt thev made 
into thongs, with which they ran 
through the streets of the city 
striking all whom they met. 
Women courted their blows, be- 
lieving that they caused fertility. 
Mark Antony, when consul, acted 
as one of the Lux^erci. See Mar- 
quardt and Mommsen’s Hand- 
huch der JtOmischen Altcrthumer 
(1871-82); and Murray’s Manual 
of Mythology (1873). 



Lungwort (Pulmonaria 
ojficinalis), 

1, Corolla (opened). 


Lupine, a genus of leguminous 
plants, mostly natives of America, 
many of which are valued as 
hardy herbaceous plants in our 
gardens. The flowers are gener- 
ally blue or purple^ and are 
most commonly borne in terminal 
racemes or whorls. The leaves 
are usually of great beauty, being 
digitately manyfoliated. Our gar- 
den lupines are mostly hybrids. 


Among the species are L. poly- 

hyllus, a tall-growing perennial, 

caring dark -blue flowers; L, 
luteus, a yellow flowering annual ; 
L, mutahilis, white and blue, 
almost a shrub in habit ; L, nanus, 
a Californian dwarf -growing an- 
nual, with bluish flowers in sum- 
mer ; Zf. subcarnosus, a dwarf- 
growing perennial with downy 
stem, and deep - blue flowers 
marked with yellow; and L, noot- 
katensis, a variegated - flowered 
perennial, with hairy leaves. 
Lupines are easily grown from 
seed in ordinary garden soil. 

Lupton, Thomas Goff (1791- 
1873), English engraver, was one 
of the engravers employed by 
Turner on the Liber IStudiorum, 
and also executed jdates for The 
Harbours of England (1856), the 
letterpress being contributed by 
Ruskin. Notable plates by him 
are The Infant Samuel, after 
Reynolds, and The Eddy stone 
Lighthouse, after Turner. Lup- 
ton was the first to substitute 
steel for copper in mezzotint 
engraving. 

Lupulin, the fine yellow resin- 
ous powder secreted by the mem- 
branous scales which make up 
the bulk of the catkin of the 
hop, Humulus lupulus. See 
Hops. 

Lupus (Lat. lupus, *a wolf’) 
is a term applied to a group of 
chronic skin diseases chaiacter- 
ized by cortical overgrowth fol- 
lowed by ulceration. The cause 
is now recognized to be tubercular 
infection of the skin. The disease 
generally commences as a dull red 
translucent tubercle, or group of 
tubercles, raised above the surface 
and gradually increasing in area. 
The disease is most common in 
children and females. Until com- 
paratively recent years luims was 
almost incurable. Koch’s tuber- 
culin has been used with excellent 
results, and more recently X and 
other light rays have achieved 
even gi cater success. Much of 
the credit of the method of treat- 
ment by light rays is due to 
Finsen, the Danish doctor. 

Lupus, an ancient southern 
constellation cast of Centaur. 
Alpha Lupi is a helium star of 
2*9 magnitude ; 7 , c, X, p, w, and 
U A 103 Lupi are all closely 
double ; while Lupi is a spec- 
troscopic binary. 

Luray, tn., cap. of Page co., 
Virginia, U.S.A., 76 m. s.w. of 
Washinjrton, is renowned for its 
beautiful stalactitic cavern, dis- 
covered in 1878. The town has 
mineral springs, a tannery, and 
flour mills. Pop. (1900) 1,147. 

Lurcher, The, a cross between 
the greyhound and a sheep dog, 
and is essentially a poaching ani- 
mal. Gifted with wonderful in- 
stinct, of the keenest sight, scent, 
and hearing, it enters into the 
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avocations of its master with a 
perfect knowledge of the duties 
required of it. It runs with its 
head low, sneaks along hedges, 
and is absolutely silent, answer- 
ing to a motion of the hand, and 
carrying out its allotted task with 
the intelligence a sheep dog dis- 
plays in folding sheep. There 
are no registered ‘points’ for a 
-lurcher, and the Kennel Club 
does not include it as a recognized 
variety. 
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Lurgan, tn., Co. Armagh, Ire- 
land, 20 m. s.w. of Belfast, and 
3 m. s. of Lougli Neagh; manu- 
factures linens, chiefly cambric, 
diaper, and lawn. Pop. (1901) 
11,782. 

Luria, or Loria, Isaac (15.34- 
72), one of the famous ‘ Ki ve 
Sages’ of the IGth century, chief 
rabbi of Lublin, was born at 
Jerusalem. His works are of 
importance on account of the 
numerous notices they contain 
connected with th> history of 
Jewish literature.^ His Hokhmnth 
Shclonwh discussions on the Ba- 
bylonian 'ralmud, Kashi, and the 
Tosaphoth is now an integral 
part of the Talmud editions?. 

Lusatia, or Lausitz, region 
between the Oder and Elbe, and 
consisting of Upper and Ijowor 
Lusatia. It originally belonged 
to Bohemia (1319), but in 1035 
was taken by Saxony, with whom 
it remained till the Congress of 
Vienna (1815), when Lower Lu- 
satia and part of UF^per Lusatia 
were ceded to Prussia. 

Lushai Hills, imiJorfectly ex- 
plored tract of country on N.K. 
frontier of Eastern Bengal and 
Assam, India, occupied by a tribe 
known as Lushais, a warlike race 
who are a branch of the Kuki 
family. In 1890 their country 
became British. 

Lu-shun-kau. See Pout 

Artp uu. 

Lusignan, tn., dep. Vienne, 
France, on river Vonne, 15 m. 
s.w. of Poitiers; possesses a fine 
11th-century church. The Lu- 
signan family furnished kings to 
Jerusalem and Cyprus during the 
crusades. Pop. (1900) 2,139. 

Lusitania, originally the name 
of the territory of the ancient 
Spanish tribe the Lusitani. In 
this sense it covered the country 
between the rivers Tagus anil 
Durius (Douro), as far E. as the 
frontier of Portugal. The Roman 
province of Lusitania roughly cor- 
responded with the modern Por- 
tugal. The chief town of the 
Lusitani was Olisipo (Lisbon), 
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but Emerita Augusta (Merida) 
was the Roman capital. See 
Momirtsen’s Hist» of Rome (Eng. 
trails. 1894), and his Provinces 
of the Roman Empire trans. 
1880). 

Lussin, or Lossint, isl. of 
Austria, in the Gulf of Quarnero, 
Istria, about 44i® N. lat. Area, 
70 sq. m. ; and pop. (1900) 11,016. 
Chief town, Lussin l^ccolo (poi). 
7,207); has a good harbour, and 
is visited as a summer resort. 

Lustre, in physical optics, is 
a characteristic appearance of 
certain substances when viewed 
in ordinary light. Thus, there 
is the metallic lustre possessed 
by most, though not all, metals. 
The most characteristic are gold, 
silver, idatinum, nickel, and alu- 
minium. Each has its own lustre, 
by which it may be distinguished. 
The effect de|iends upon the man- 
ner in which the incident light is 
partly absorbed and partly sent 
back after a slight penetration 
into the surface layers. What it 
exactly consists of is not clearly 
understood. In pearly lustre, 
again, we have to deal with a 
peculiar surface condition, pro- 
ducing to a marked extent the 
phenomenon of diffraction. The 
nature of the diffraction in the 
two rays by which the eyes of 
the observer see any portion of 
the surface will differ somewhat ; 
and to this difference in the two 
simultaneous sensations will cor- 
respond some physiological effect. 
In the case of transparent or trans- 
lucent bodies, like precious stones 
and crystals generally, the lustre 
must be largely conditioned by the 
refractive F>ower of the substance. 

Lustrum (‘a lustre’) properly 
means a purification ; in partic- 
ular the purification of the whole 
Homan people, which took place 
on the completion of the census. 
As this occurred every fifth year, 
the term lustrum came to mean a 
period of five years. The lustrum 
was said to have been instituted 
by Servius Tul lius (500 n.o.). The 
last lustrum took place 74 A.i). 
See JMarquardt and Mommsen’s 
Handhueh dvr Romischen Alter- 
thilmcr (1871-82). 

Lute, a stringed instrument of 
Asiatic origin, nopular for cen- 
turies, but now obsolete in Europe, 
though music for the instrument 
was nublished so late as 1700. 
The lute resembled the present 
form of mandoline in having a 
l)oar-shapcd convex back built 
up of staves of various kinds of 
wood, a flat breast — usually of 
pine — a bridge, a fretted finger- 
board, and strings tuned in pairs 
of unisons ; but it differed from the 
mandoline in having from one to 
three sound-holes in the breast, 
in being sounded by plucking 
the strings with the thumb and 
fingers instead of striking them 
with a plectrum, and in having 


in some forms additional strings 
which were not fingered, but only 
sounded the notes to which they 
were tuned. The strings varied 
in number, according to the type 
and size of the instrument. The 
archlute, chitarrone, and theorbo 
were all largo forms of double- 
necked. lutes, having the neck 
extended to contain another set 
of i)eg8 regulating unstopped 
strings which ran alongside and 
not above the finger-board. Music 
for the lute was w’ritten in a form 
of notation termed ‘ tablature.’ 
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Lutes are cements used for 
making the joints of certain ap- 
paratus air-tight. Innumerable 
formula} for such compositions 
are extant, and differ according 
to whether the joint requires to 
be heated, to withstand pressure, 
or to be readily undone. Linseed 
meal and water, whiting and lin- 
seed oil (putty), and red or white 
lead and linseed oil, are examples 
of lutes that will not stand heat ; 
whilst Stourbridge clay and water 
and fire-clay and sodium silicate 
solution will resist its action. See 


Cement. 

Lutetia, or in full Lutktta 
rAliisTOKUM, ‘the city of the 
Farisii,’ was the ancient name 
of Paris, France. 

Luthardt, Chuihtoph Ernst 
(1823' 1902), Lutheran theologian, 
was born at Maroldweisach, Fran- 
conia, and became i)rofcssor at 
Marburg (1854), and two years 
later at Leipzig, where he died. 
His works display a clear and 
well-informed mind, and have 
enjoyed a vast poimlarity. The 
most important are his Apoloyie 
. . .des Christentums (1804 - 80 ; 
Eng. trans.). JMs Johanneische 
Evanyelium (1852-3 ; Eng. trans.), 
Die Lehre von den letzien Dinyen 
(1801), Kompend in m tier Dogma t i k 
(1866). He also edited the All- 
yemeine Evany. -Luther. Kirchen- 
zeituny (with the Theol. Littera- 
turblatt), and the Zeitschrift filr 
Kirk. Wissenschaft u. Kirk. Leben. 
See his autobiography, Erinner- 
unyen aus Verganyenen Tagen 
(1889), and Life, in German, by 
Kunze (1903). 
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Luther, Martin (1483-1546), 
the leader of the Protestant refor- 
mation in Germany, was the son 
of Johann Luther, originally a 
peasant-proprietor at Mohra, near 
Eisenach, Thuringia, whomigrated 
to Eislebon, in Saxony, where the 
reformer was born on St. Martin’s 
Eve (November 10). In 1407 Mar- 
tin was sent to a Franciscan semi- 
nary at Magdeburg, and in the 
following year to Eisenach. In 
1501 he took residence at the 
University of Erfurt, as a student 
of law, read widely in the classical 
and scholastic authors, and gained 
his bachelor’s and master’s degrees 
in 1502 and 1505 respectively. Tlie 
death of a young friend, and the 
experience of a dreadful storm, 
acting on a self-distrustful heart, 
weaned him from jurisprudence, 
and for peace of soul he entered 
the convent of the Augustinian 
monks at Erfurt, J uly 17, 1505. In 
the convent he submitted to the 
most stringent discijdine, and in 
course of time resumed his read- 
ing, iwndcring especially over the 
fathers and the Bible ; but in spite 
of fasts, vigils, and unremitting 
industry, he failed to gain the 
peace of mind he craved for, and 
fell into a state of morbid melan- 
choly. From this he was even- 
tually delivere<l through the sym- 
pathy of Staupitz, vicar-general 
of the German Augustinians, an<l, 
coming to better views of the 
divine mercy, was ordained priest 
in 1507. He left Erfurt in 1508 
for a chair in the newly-founded 
University of Wittenberg, though 
he still remained a monk and lived 
in a cell, and here his preaching 
began to attract attention. In 
company with John of Mecheln 
he made a journey to Rome in 
1511, and had his eyes OT)ened to 
the degrading evils which under- 
lay the specious piety of the 
church. Returning in 1512, he 
took his degree of doctor of 
theology, and henceforth his 
approach to the stage of pub- 
licity was rapid. His expositions 
of the Bible were listened to by 
students from all parts; his study 
of Augustine and the mystics, but 
especially his use of plain, nerv- 
ous, vernacular speech gave a 
fresh and striking tone to his 
discourses. He began to publish, 
and in 1516 he became super- 
intendent of eleven Aupistinian 
convents. About this time there 
came to the Wittenberg district 
the Dominican monk Tetzel, sell- 
ing pardons and releases from 
purgatory, in accordance with the 
indulgence issued by Pope Leo x. 
Luther refused to absolve some 
of Tetzel’s customers ; but as the 
chicanery continued, he took the 
decisive step of nailing to the 
church door at Wittenberg his 
ninety-five theses in Latin, as a 
public protest against the Pope’s 
emissary. This was on October 31, 


1517, which may thus be reckoned 
the birthday of the reformation. 
Copies of the theses were cir- 
culated, bought, and read every- 
where ; the movement towards 
the purer teaching proceeded 
apace, and the sales of the in- 
dulgence-mongers declined. The 
news of all this reached the Pope 
through the archbishop of Mainz, 
the patron of Tetzel ; and Luther, 
still regarding himself as a true 
son of the church, sent his Reso- 
Int tones (a defence of his theses) 
to the church’s head. Urged by 


Carlstadt to silence, and so far 
succeeded with Luther as to force 
him into a position of more ac- 
centuated opposition to Rome. 
The chief result of the debate 
was Luther’s publication of the 
famous treatises An Address to 
the Nobility of the Oemian Na- 
tion^ On the Liberty of the Chris- 
tian J/an, and The Babylonian 
Captivity of the Church (1520), 
which won to his side men like 
Ulrich von Hutten (Melanch- 
thon had already joined him) 
and practically all the patriotism 
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the Dominican Mazzolini, the 
Pope summoned Luther to Rome ; 
but in deference to the wishes of 
the Elector Frederick of Saxony 
and the emperor, the place of 
rendezvous was changed to Augs- 
burg(1518), where the papal legate 
Cajetan, after vainly demanding 
from Luther a formal recantation, 
dismissed him in great anger. 
Luther gained delay by an appeal 
to a general council of the church, 
but the celebrated Dr. Eck forced 
his hand by challenging him and 
Carlstadt to a public disputation 
at Leipzig (1519). Eck reduced 


of Germany. Meanwhile a papal 
bull condemning Luther had been 
prepared in Rome, and was pub- 
lished in Germany ; but Luther’s 
rejoinder was to burn it openly 
in Wittenberg, along with the de- 
cretals which declared the Pope’s 
supremacy (December 1520). To- 
wards the close of the same year, 
the recently - elected Emperor 
Charles v., at his first Diet at 
Worms, received command from 
Rome to execute the bull ; but a 
strong party successfully pleaded 
delay, and Luther was summoned 
to meet the diet on April 16, 1521, 
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He accepted the challenge, and 
declared he would go to Worms 
‘ were there as many devils there 
as tiles on the houses.’ He re- 
tracted nothing, and the emperor 
was ready to pronounce sentence, 
but was again withstood by the 
electors and princes. After the 
formal close of the diet, how- 
ever, the edict of condemnation 
was passed by trickery. But 
before any attempt could be 
made to execute it, Luther had 
been kidnapped by his friendly 
elector, and conveyed to the 
Wartburg. Here Luther resumed 
his writing of books and pam- 
phlets, and completed a transla- 
tion of the New Testament into 
German (published Sept. 21, 1522, 
with illustrations by L. Kranach ; 
the Old Testament was not fin- 
ished till 1534). In INIarch 1522 
he was in Wittenberg again, 

f >reaching, itinerating, and pub- 
ishing with unabated zeal. But 
the seeds of reform already sown 
were now springing up of them- 
selves on every side. Several 
princes, free cities, and other 
towns took sides with the new 
teaching, and it almost seemed 
as if a mighty transformation 
was to be realized by relatively 
peaceful means. But events 
proved the falsity of the antici- 
pation. The free nobles, smart- 
ing under the insolent oppression 
of the princes and the hierarchy 
alike, took up arms under Franz 
von Sickingen ; but the move- 
ment was soon suppressed, and 
its leader slain. The Peasants’ 
War (1524-5) was a much more 
serious affair. The labouring 
classes, groaning under the taxa- 
tion of the nobles and the church, 
gave ready ear to Luther’s asser- 
tion of the equal freedom and 
value of all men in God’s sight, 
and under Thomas Munzer raised 
the standard of revolt against 
the governing powers generally. 
The excesses of the insurgents 
called forth some of the most 
violent language Luther ever ut- 
tered. In 1525 he married Kath- 
erina von Bora, an emancipated 
nun, a step which greatly enriched 
his character, and strengthened 
his work. By his hymns (both 
words and music), by the institu- 
tion of schools, and the drawing 
up of catechisms, be deepened 
the devotional and educational 
aspects of the reformation, and 
fixed its principles in the hearts 
and lives of the people. But his 
polemics were not yet at an end. 
When Henry VIII. of England at- 
tacked him in a bitter tractate 
(1522), Luther had been ready 
with a not less caustic reply ; when 
Erasmus in 1524 directed against 
him the De libero ArbitriOf Lu- 
ther’s De seirvo Arbitrio had given 
more than a Roland for an Oliver ; 
and now he fell out with his old 
friends Carlstadt and Zwingli re- 


garding the sacraments, and at a 
conference at Marburg (1529) re- 
jected all proposals of peace with 
the latter. The emperor was still 
in a mind to crush the whole move- 
ment for his own ends, but at 
Speyer (1529) and Augsburg (1530) 
the defiant attitude of the princes 
again withheld him. Luther’s 
labours as author, organizer, and 
adviser of nobles continued to the 
end, but his last years were clouded 
by ill-health. In 1546, on a jour- 
ney undertaken to bring about a 
reconciliation in the family of the 
counts of Mansfeld, his wasted 
frame succumbed at Eislcben. 
Luther is fitly reckoned by Car- 
lyle among the ‘heroes’ of the 
race. His was a brave, strong, 
altogether healthy nature ; he 
combined a penetrating insight 
into facts, lofty courage and in- 
defatigable energy in dealing with 
them, and a sincere and simple 
piety. A signal fiaw in his char- 
acter was his tendency to use 
rude and intemperate language 
towards his adversaries. 

Among the numerous biogra- 
phies are those of Mclanchthon, 
Michelet (1835 ; trans. by Hazlitt, 
1846), Koestlin (1875; trans. 1^3), 
Frey tag (1883 ; trans. in America), 
Kolde (1884-93), Hausrath (1904, 
etc.), and T. M. Lindsay (1903). 
His S&mmtliche Werkc^ in 67 vols., 
were published at Erlangen (1826- 
67); re-issue Weimar from 1883; 
people’s ed. 1892; Brief ed. De 
Wette (5 vols. 1825 - 8); Tabic 
Talk (1883). 

Lutherans, a name said to 
have been first applied to the fol- 
lowers of Luther by Dr. Eck, and 
now given to those sections of 
Protestantism which claim most 
faithfully to represent the prin- 
ciples of the reformer ; hence 
often used in contradistinction 
to the Reformed Church (Swiss, 
Anglican, Scottish Presbyterian, 
etej. The most general differ- 
ence between the two commun- 
ions was that, whereas the Luther- 
ans laid the chief emphasis upon 
the substantive principle of the 
reformation — riz., the doctrine of 
justification by grace through 
faith — the Reformed Church took 
its stand upon the formal prin- 
ciple— rir., the regulative author- 
ity of Scripture. The first Lu- 
theran university was founded at 
Marburg (1527). The conference 
at Marburg (1529), summoned in 
order to bring about a mutual un- 
derstanding between the parties, 
resulted in failure, chiefly owing 
to the obduracy of Luther; and 
from this }x>int the two sections 
drifted further and further apart. 
Melanchthon designed to obtain 
a basis wide enough for friendly 
co-operation between Catholicism 
and both divisions of Protestant- 
ism {e.g. in the Augsburg Confes- 
sion of 1640) ; but this was declared 
to be open treachery by the ex- 


treme Lutherans, who thereupon 
removed their chief centre from 
Wittenberg to Jena. After vari- 
ous bitter controversies, the 
Osiandrian (1649-67), the Crypto- 
Calvinistic (1552-6), the Syner- 
gistic (1555-7), and tho conflict 
regarding predestination (1674- 
77), unity was restored among 
the Lutherans by the general ac- 
ceptance of the Formula of Con- 
cord (1680), and from that time 
their community enjoyed a cen- 
tury of peace and success. It had 
already extended its domain to 
Denmark and the rest of Scan- 
dinavia, Poland, the Baltic pro- 
vinces of Russia, and Holland. 
But its supremacy in Germany 
was marked by the growth of a 
new scholasticism, a tendency to 
rest satisfied with mere doctrinal 
orthodoxy — a sxnritual stupor, 
tho much-needed awakening from 
which was given by the Pietistio 
movement ; the Aufklaning also 
helped to rouse it to strenuous- 
ness. In 1817, the tercentenary 
of the reformation. King Freder- 
ick William lii. of Prussia pro- 
posed and carried through a 
scheme of union between tho 
Lutheran and Reformed parties ; 
but certain irreconcilables among 
the former protested, and ulti- 
mately formed an independent 
body (1841), the Old Lutherans, 
who are now, however, recognized 
by government. In Scandinavia 
the Lutheran Church is episco- 
palian, but in its home-land the 
place of bishops is taken by the 
consistory. 

Luton (anc. Luytone or Lygc- 
tunc\ munic. bor., mrkt. tn., 
and parish in Bedfordshire, Eng- 
land. on the Lea, 30 m. from 
London. The parish church of 
^:it. Mary is an ancient and inter- 
esting edifice. The Plait Hall is 
tho great market for the sale of 
the straw plait made by the 
women of the town and district. 
Other local industries are brass 
and iron works, cocoa works, ainl 
the manufacture of felt hats. 
I’op. (1901) 36,400. See Davis’s 
History of Luton (1855). 

Lutsk, tn., Volhynia (Volinsk) 
gov., S.W. Russia, 147 in. w.N.w. 
of Jitomir (Zhitomir), cap. of 
district, at the junction of the 
Gijitsa with tho 8tir. It contains 
a chateau and Orthodox cathe- 
dral, and has manufactures of 
cloth, glass, and paper, also tan- 
ning industry. Pop. (1897) 18,625. 

Lutterworth, mrkt. tn., Lei- 
cestershire, England, 13 m. s. by 
W. of Leicester. The church of 
St. Mary is an ancient building, 
and the old oak pulpit is in ijart 
that from which Wycliffe (rector 
here, 1374-84) first preached the 
reformed doctrines. In restoring 
the church an interesting wall- 
painting representing the general 
resurrection was discovered. Pop. 
(1901) 11,029. 
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Luttringhausen, tn., Rhine 
prov., Prussia, 5 m. s.K. of Elber- 
leld ; manufactures ironmoiiKcry, 
cotton goods, and brandy. Pop. 
(1900) 11,201. 

Lfitzen, tu., prov. Saxony, 
Prussia, 12 m. s.w. of Leipzig ; is 
noted for its two battles— the 
first fought on Nov. 0, 1()32, be- 
tween Gustavus Adolphus of 
Sweden and the Austrians under 
Wallenstein. The second battle 
took place on May 2, 1813, when 
Napoleon I. defeated the com- 
bined Russian and Prussian forces. 
Pop. (1900) 3,838. 

Lutzow, Ludwig Adolk Wil- 
helm, Fkeiherk von (1782-1834). 
Prussian general, was empowered 
in 1813 to raise the corps of free- 
lances which subsequently bore 
his name. This body of patriots, 
clad in black (hence the designa- 
tion * Black Troop ’)i and number- 
ing less than 500 cavalry and 
3,000 foot, made for itself a not- 
able name in the Napoleonic wars. 
In 1889 an infantry regiment of 
the German army, which traced 
its origin to Lutzow’s corps, re- 
ceived his name. See K. von 
Lutzow's Adolf Lutzows Frci- 
korpa in den Jahren ISIS und 
IS 14 (1884), and Jagwitz’a Oe- 
achichte dea Liltzowachen Frci^ 
korpa (1892). 

Luxembourg, prov., Belgium, 
in the extreme S.E., covered in 
great part by the wooded plateau 
of the Ardennes. Iron is mined, 
and iron wares, cattle, leather, 
and cloth are produced. Area, 
1,705 sq. m. Pop. (1900) 219,200. 
Chief town, Arlon. 

Luxembourg, Francois 
Henri de Montmorency - Bou- 
TEVILLE, Due DE (1028-95), took 
part in the wars of the Fronde, 
but pardoned (1059), was subse- 
quently created Due do Luxem- 
bourg. Given a command against 
Holland in 1072, he defeated the 
Dutch, and finally carried out a 
magnificent retreat from Utrecht. 
He defeated William ill. of Eng- 
land at Leuze (1091), at Steen- 
kerk (1092), and at Ncerwinden 
(1093). See Beauraiii’s JJiatoire 
Militaire du Due de Luxem- 
bourg (1756), and Memoirs . . , 
icrita par lui-mer/ie (1758). 

Luxembourg Palace. See 

Paris. 

Luxemburg. (i.) Formerly 
Liitzelbiirg, independent grand- 
duchy of Europe, but included 
for commercial purposes in the 
German customs union, is situ- 
ated between France, Belgium, 
Lorraine, and Rhineland. Area, 
997 sq. m.; pop. (1900) 230,543. 
The people are almost entirely 
Roman Catholics, and of Ger- 
manic descent. The grand-duchy 
forms a low plateau (1,800 ft.), 
intersected by several valleys, 
and is drained by the Moselle 
and its tributary the Sauer (Sure). 


The chief crops are cereals, flax, 
hemp, rape-seed, and the vine. 
Meadows and grass cover 15i per 
cent, of the area, and forests 29 
per cent. The mining and smelt- 
ing of iron ore form one of the 
most important occupations. 
Gloves, leather, pottery, paper, 
cloth, beer, sugar, and vinegar 
are manufactured. The grand- 
duke is a constitutional sovereign, 
and is assisted by a Chamber of 
Deputies. The history of the state 
begins with the couutship of Lut- 
zclburg, founded in the lOth cen- 
tury, and converted into a duchy 
in 1^54. In 1444 Luxemburg was 
united with Burgundy, in 1555 
with Spain (but at the same time 
accounted as a state of the em- 
pire), in 1659 in imrt with Franco, 
in 1713 again with the empire, and 
in 1797 once more with France. In 
1815 it was made a member of the 
German Confederation, although 
linked by personal union with the 
crown of Holland. On the death 
of William iii. of the Netherlands 
in 1890, the grand -duchv de- 
scended to Adolphus, Dulce of 
Nassau (1817-1905), who was suc- 
ceeded as grand -duke by his 
son William (1852). ( 2 .) Capital 
of above grand-duchy ; is a pic- 
turesque town, crowning a rocky 
peninsula above the little river 
Alzette, with three industrial 
siiimrbs— Pfaifenthal, Grund, and 
Clausen — at its feet. It was 
stormed or captured by the Bur- 
gundians in 1443, by the French 
in 1479, 1542, 1684, and 1796. The 
industries include tanning and the 
manufacture of gloves, pottery, 
vinegar, and machinery. Pop. 
(1900) 20,900. See T. H. Pass- 
more’s In Further Ardenne (1905), 
and H. Pflips’s Daa Luxemburger 
Land (1895). 

Luxeuil (anc. Lixovium\ tn., 
dejj. Haute-Safine, France, at foot 
of Vosges Mts., 27 m. N.w. of Bel- 
fort ; contains a tine 14th century 
church and remains of a monastery 
founded by St. Columbanus (5iK)). 
Has mineral springs, and is noted 
for its baths. Pop. (1901) 5,294. 

Luxor. See Thebes. 

Luynes (or Luines), Charles 
d’ Albert, Dug de (1578-1621), 
constable of France, who insti- 
gated Louis to crush the Hugue- 
nots in the south. Luynes failed 
to take Montauban, their chief 
stronghold (1621). He was suc- 
cessful, however, at Montheur, 
but died at the moment of victory. 

Luz, the name of two places in 
Palestine. The first was a village 
close to Bethel (Gen. 28 :19) ; the 
second was in the country of the 
Hittites (Judg. 1 : 23). 

Luzan, Ignacio de (1702-54), 
Spanish scholar, man of letters, 
and founder of the French school 
in Spain. He was the first to pub- 
lish in Spanish some of Milton’s 
verse, and his appreciations of 
Lope de Vega, Cervantes, and 


others, are excellent. His Art 
of Poetry’ {La Poetica o Rcglaa 
de la Poeaia^ 1737), advocating 
purer stylo and ideals, is his prin- 
cipal work. See Ticknor’s Hist, 
of Spaniah Literature, vol. iii. 
(1849), and Alcald Galiano’s Uia- 
toria de la Literatura (1845). 

Luzern. See Lucerne. 

Luzon, or LU90N, the largest 
and most northerly of the Philip- 
pine Islands. In the S.W. of the 
island is Manila, the capital. Area 
estimated at 40,000 sq. m. It con- 
sists of coastal plains and a cen- 
tral mountainous district, among 
which fertile valleys occur. Sev- 
eral volcanoes are still active, 
including Mavon and the Taal. 
The highest mountains and the 
largest rivers are in the N. of the 
island ; in the a. there are several 
fresh -water lakes. The soil is 
admirably adapted for the culture 
of tobacco, sugar, rice, and manilla 
hemp. The bulk of the popula- 
tion is of mixed Malay, Chinese, 
and Latin stock, with a slighter 
infusion of Indonesian blood; but 
, the tribes in the hills are of the 
’ Negrito or of mixed Negrito and 
Indonesian origin. A line of 
railway, 120 m. long, was opened 
in 1892. 

Luzula, a genus of plants, 
order Juncacejje. They have flat, 
grasslike leaves, covered with long 
white hairs, a browrish chaffy 
perianth of six parts, six stamens 
with yellow antlers, and a one- 
celled capsule containing three 
seeds. Among the British species 
are L, aglvatica, the great wood- 
rush ; L, campestria, the field 
wood-rush; and L, piloaa, the 
hairy wood-rush. 

Luzzatti, Luigi (1841), Italian 
statesman and jurist, of Jewish 
origin, born at Venice; became 
professor of constitutional law at 
Padua (1867), and at Rome (1900). 
He entered Parliament (1871), 
and became a recognized author- 
ity on financial and commercial 
matters. He was minister of the 
treasury (1891-2 and 1896-8), 
when he organized the finances of 
Italy on a sound basis. In 1906 
he was again appointed minister 
of the treasury. Amongst his 
books are Emulazione e Progreasi 
delle JJanchc di Emiaaione in 
/tttiirt (1886) ; Cronaca delle Coo- 
per azioni (1888) ; and UAhuao del 
Credito e la Finanza Italiana 
(1889). 

Lvov, Alexei Feodorovitch 
(1799-1870), Russian violinist and 
composer, born at Reval, who be- 
came a general in the Russian 
army (18^), and at the same time 
conductor of the imperial court 
choir. His best -known melody 
was adopted as the Russian 
national anthem to Shukowski’a 
words (1833). He wrote violin 
concertos, operas, and numerous 
chants and tunes used by the 
Russian Church. 
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LXX. (abbreviation for Septua’ 
ginta), the Septuagint, the most 
ancient version of the Old Testa- 
ment (Greek). See Bible. 

Lyakhov. See New Siberia 
Island. 

Lyall, Sir Alfred Comyn 
(183o), English administrator and 
author, born at Coulston, Surrey ; 
was lieutenant-governor of the 
North - West Provinces, India 
(1^2-7), and was appointed a 
member of the council of the Sec- 
retary of State for India (1888). 
lie has written The Rise of the 
British Dominion in India (3rd cd. 
1905), Asiatic Studies (1^2-99; 
2nd ed. 1899), Warren Hastings 
(1889), Tennyson (1902), and Life 
of the Marquis of Dufferin (1905). 
His administrative work is no- 
ticed in Lord Roberts’s Forty-one 
Years in India (1897). 

Lyall, Edna (rf. 1903), pseu- 
donym of Ada Ellen Bayly, 
English novelist ; a native of 
Brighton, whose first published 
work. Won by Waiting (1879), 
met with little success, although 
Donovan (1882) and its sequel 
We Two (1884) at once attracted 
a large reading public. Her other 
works include In the Golden Days 
(isi^), Knight Errant (1887), A 
Hardy Norseman (1889), Derrick 
Vaughan (1889), Doreen (1894), 
and The Hinderers (1902). See 
Life by Payne (1903) an<l by Es- 
creet (1904). 

„Lycab.ettus. conical hill, 
Greece, being an offshoot of the 
range of Pontelicus, N.E. of 
Athens; height, 900 ft. It is 
now called Mt. St. George. 

Lycanthropy (Gr. lykos^ a 
wolf;’ and anthropoSi ^a man’) 
is the peculiar power once attrib- 
uted to certain people, of as- 
suming the character and the 
appearance of wolves. Such men 
were called ‘lukaiithropoi ’ (Gr.), 
‘loups-garoiis’ (Fr.), ‘werewolves’ 
or * men-wolves,’ ‘turnskins,’ and 
‘ shape - changers ’ (Eng.). The 
term lycanthropy is not restricted 
to its literal meaning, but in- 
cludes the power of assuming 
any animal shape— usually that 
of wolves, dogs, and bears. In 
Norway the belief still exists 
that the Lapps have the faculty 
of turning themselves into bears. 
There are numerous traditions in 
Europe of werewolves. The origin 
of the belief in lycanthropy is 
very ancient and very obscure. 
The theory of the remnants of a 
cannibal tribe surviving in the 
midst of a higher race, or of a 
strain of ancestral savage blood 
occasionally manifesting itself, 
may find support in a Middle- 
English ^ MS, ^ quoted by Halli- 
well, which distinctly states that 
cannibals ‘are called werewolves.’ 
On the other hand, it is well 
known that children and primi- 
tive peoples have the faculty of 
convincing themselves and their 


comrades that they have tempor- 
arily assumed the shape of ani- 
mals, without the slightest actual 
change in their appearance. (See 
Glamour.) The stories of ghouls 
and vampires cannot easily be 
differentiated from those of were- 
wolves. Mr. S. R. Crockett has 
made effective use of the werewolf 
superstition in his novel of The 
Black Douglas (1899). See also S. 
Baring Gould’s Werewolves ( 1865). 

Lycaon, in ancient Greek 
legend, a king of Arcadia, the 
son of Pelasgus, of whom it is 
related that ho was the first 
civilizer of Arcadia, and that he 
was turned into a wolf because 
he offered human sacrifices to 
Zeus. The various accounts are 
given by Apollodorus, Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus, Ovid, and Pau- 
sanias. 

Lycaonia, ancient district of 
Asia Minor, bounded by Galatia 
on the N., Cappadocia on the E., 
Cilicia on the S., Isauria and 
Phrygia on the w. Its chief 
cities were Derbe, Iconium (the 
capital), Lystra, and Laodicea. 
It became a separate province 
in 373 A.i)., and now forms part 
of Konia vilayet. See Wilson’s 
Asia Muior (189.5) ; Ramsay’s 
Historical (Geography of Asia 
Minor (1890). 

Lycaste, a genus of tropical 
American orchids. The flowers 
are characterized by a transverse 
appendage at the middle of the 
lip. The species include L, 
Deppeiy with pale greenish flow- 
ers with markings, the lip being 
white, spotted with crimson, and 
furnished with a golden crest ; 
L, cruentaj green ami orange, 
the lip being orange and crimson ; 
L. aromatira, yeWow, with hairy 
lip; and L. jugosa, white, with 
purple stripes. Many of the 
species arc easily cultivated, and 
require but little heat. 

Lyceum, The, was a famous 
gymnasium at ancient Athens, 
which stood outside the walls, 
to the south-east, on the bank of 
the llissus. It took its name 
from the temple of Apollo Ly- 
cius, and was famous as the scene 
of the teaching of Aristotle and 
his followers, the Peripatetics. 
Hence is derived the French term, 
lyc6c, for a secondary school. 
See Frazer’s Pausanias (1900). 

Lyceum Theatre, The. This 
theatre is the third erected in the 
same site — Wellington Street, 
Strand, London. The first (built 
1794-5) was not licensed till the 
Drury Lane company took tem- 
porary possession (1809), and was 
renamed the English Opera 
House (1810). Tho second was 
opened (1816), when notable per- 
formances took jdace by Mrs. 
Keeley and Edmund Kean, until 
it was burnt down (1830). The 
third dates from 1834. The 
Mathows-Vestris management is 
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memorable for Planch e’s ‘fairy 
extravaganzas ’ and Beverley's 
transformation scenes. Fechter 
became manager ( 1863),and played 
in English and French. Under 
the Batemans’ management (1873- 
78), Irving made his first appear- 
ance at the Lyceum, and inaugu- 
rated his own management (1878) 
by a revival of Hamlet^ with Ellen 
Terry as Ophelia. From that 
time the house was largely identi- 
fied with Shakespearean produc- 
tions. Sir Henry Irving maintain- 
ing tne highest traditions of Eng- 
lish dramatic art. The theatre 
was transferred to a limited lia- 
bility company (1899), and shortly 
afterwards (May 1901) the Lon- 
don County Council insisted on 
structural alterations which could 
not be carried out. Irving there- 
fore gave his last performance 
there on J uly 19, 1902. The house 
is now a music hall. 

Lych-gate, or Corpse-gate, 
a covered, usually gabled church- 
yard gate, beneath which it was 
formerly customary for a bier to 
rest during the reading of the 
introductory part of the service. 
There are numerous examples in 
Great Britain — notably tliat at 
Bray, which is said to date from 
1448. 



Lychnis, 

1. L. flos-cuculi ; a, peUl ; a. L. fulseiis. 


Lychnis, a genus of plants, 
order Caryophyllacese, charac- 
terized by its flowers possessing 
a tubular, five-cleft calyx,^ five 
long-clawed petals, ten stamens 
united at the base with the stalk 
of the ovary, and flve^ styles. 
Five species are natives of 
Britain, the commonest being L. 
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diuma, tho red robin or campion 
of our hedges, with its downy 
leaves and pink flowers ; the 
white - flowered L, resperlina 
(evening campion), whose flowers 
become fragrant as night ap- 
proaches ; and L, Jlos-cnculi, the 
ragged robin of our marshes, with 
its purplish stems and narrowly- 
segmentedj ‘ragged,’ rose-coloured 
I^etals. Ot the cultivated species, 
we may name L. chalccdonica, a 
Russian perennial bearing clusters 
of scarlet flowers in summer ; L. 
coronaria. red-flowering; L. ful- 
gens^ a dwarf -growing, scarlet- 
flowered species, with several 
beautiful varieties, notably L. f. 
Haageana; and L. viscaria, the 
red German catch-fly, a rare Brit- 
ish plant, with pink flowers. 

Lycia was a district at the H.w. 
angle of Asia IMiiior, bounded on 
the w. by Caria, on the N. by 
Phrygia and Pisidia, and on the 
E. by Pamphylia. The \phabit- 
ants strenuously resisted Greek 
colonization ; Crujsus failed to 
conquer them, and the Persians 
did so with difficulty, though in 
the 4th century B.c. they i)ecame 
subject to the Carian tyrants. 
The chief cities were Xanthus, 
Patara, Pinara, Tlos, Telmessus, 
Myra, Tdmyra, and Olympus. In 
the 5th century they joined the 
Athenian league, but with the 
rest of Asia Minor they became 
subject to Rome. A fine collec- 
tion of Lycian remains is in the 
British Museum. See Grote’s, 
Holm’s, and Bury’s Histories of 
Greece ; AV^ilson’s Asia Minor 
(1895) ; Ramsay’s Historical Ge- 
ographg of Asia Minor (1890); 
Fellows’s Discoveries in Lycia 
(1841); Bonndorf’s licisen in 
Lykien und Karien (1884). 

Lycium, a genus of climbing 
or trailing plants, order Solana- 
ceae. Most of the species produce 
beautiful funnel-shaped flowers 
in great profusion, and are worth 
growing as trellis plants. Among 
tho best are L. harbarum, bearing 
yellow and purple flowers ; L. af- 
rum^ a spiny shrub with solitary, 
drooping, yellow flowers ; and L, 
europceunit used for hedges in 
the Greek islands. 

Lyck, or Lyk, tn., prov. K. 
Prussia, Germany, 88 m. s.e. of 
Tilsit ; contains o:i an island in 
Lake Lyck a castle of the Teu- 
tonic Knights dating from 1278. 
Manufactures machinery and 
leather. Pop. (1900) 11,419. 

Lycomedes, in ancient Greek 
legend, was the king of the Dolo- 
pians, in the isle of Scyros, to 
whose house Achilles was sent by 
his mother Thetis, in the disguise 
of a girl, to save him from the 
Trojan expedition. When The- 
seus sought his protection, Lyco- 
medes treacherously hurled him 
over a rock. The story is told 
by Apollodorus, Pausanias, and 
Plutarch. 
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Lycoperdon, or Puff-ball, a 
genus of gasteromycetous fungi, 
several species of which are com- 
mon in Britain, L. gemmatum 
being the most common. When 
they first appear they are masses 
of solid, nearly homogeneous, 
white flesh ; but as they grow 
older the white colour gives way 
to brown, and the solid mass is 
replaced by a dry and shrivelled 
rind or casing containing within a 
q^uantity of fine brown powder— 
tlic 8i)ores. 



Lycoperdon gcmmatuvi. 


Lycophron (c. 200 b.o.), a cele- 
})rato;l grammarian and poet of 
the Alexandrian stihool, was a 
native of Chalcis in Kubiea. His 
only extant work is the Alescandra 
or Cassandra, a long monologue 
consisting of 1,474 iambic verses, 
in which Cassandra prophesies 
to Priam the destruction of Troy. 
Editions; Tzetzes (154f)), Canter 
(1590), Potter (1702), Rcichard 
(1788), Sebastian (1804), York 
(1800), and Ilolzingor (1895). 

Lycopodium, a genus of plants 
commonly known as club mosses 
(order Lycopodiacoae), many of 
them desirable and handsome 
plants. Among the stove species 
are L, Hookerii, an evergreen, 
and Tj. Phlcgrnaria, Among the 
hardy species, which may be 
grown in the shado without glass 
protection, are L. claratum, L. 
dcndroideuni, re'ieinbling a tiny 
fir tree, and L. alpinnm, with 
prostrate stems and evergreen 
leaves. 

Lycurgus. (i,) A famous 
Spartan lawgiver, who is said to 
have lived about the beginning 
of the 9th century B.c. The 
common account is that he was 
the son of Eunomus, king of 
Sparta, and brother of Poly- 
dectes, the latter of whom suc- 
ceeded to the throne, and then 
died, leaving his wife with child. 
When the child (Charilaos) was 
born, Lycurgus proclaimed him 
king, and acted as his guardian. 
He left Sparta for some time. 
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and on his return found the 
country in a state of anarchy, 
when all parties called him to 
the task of restoring order. This 
he accomplished, redividing the 
land among tho citizens, and in- 
troducing the constitution, which, 
with few alterations, remained as 
long as Sparta existed as a state. 
He was at ter wards worshipped as 
a god at Sparta. (2.) Athenian 
orator and statesman (c. 39(>-328 
B.C.), who was a pupil of Plato 
and Isocrates, and supjwrted De- 
mosthenes against Philip. Alex- 
ander demanded his surrender 
(with that of Demosthenes) for 
inciting Thebes to revolt (33G), 
but finally gave up his claim. 
Lycurgus was one of the leading 
statesmen at Athens, and was a 
most successful minister of the 
public revenue (338-32(>). Edi- 
tions : Rehdantz (1870), Thalheim 
(1880), and Nicolai (1885). 

Ly da, a genus of sawflies, 
hymenopterous insects (family 
Tenth redinidae), whose larva; are 
among the pests of the arbori- 
culturist. Their pupal stage is 
passed in tho soil, and they spin 
a web over leaves, within whidh 
web several larvae may usually be 
found. L, Pyri and L, nemoralis 
are the s])ecie8 which are most 
injuiious to British fruit trees. 

Lydda, or T.of). city, Palestine, 
on the plain of Snaron, 10 m. s.e. 
of Joppa, near tho foot of tho 
hills. According to 1 Cbron. 
8 : 12, it was founded by Shamed, 
of tho tribe of Benjamin. It is 
noticed on monuments ns early 
as IGOO B.C. It is now a small 
village (Ludd) with a church of 
St. George, founded in the 12th 
century A.D., and repeatedly de- 
stroyed and rcb\iilt. 

Lyddite, a high explosive used 
in the British service as a burst- 
ing-charge for shells. It consists 
of picric acid, CylloiNOj)**’ OH, 
prepared by the action of nitric 
acid on phenol, and consolidated 
by melting. It is an intensely 
bitter crystalline solid of bright 
yellow colour, and exx^lodes only 
with difficulty under the influence 
of a powerful detonator, produ- 
cing yellow fumes, as the explo- 
sion is usually incomplete. The 
name lyddite is derived from 
Lydd in Kent, where the explo- 
sive was first tested. The late 
South African war showed lyd- 
dite to be less efi'ective than had 
been anticipated— for example, in 
the eight days’ bombardment of 
Cron jo at Paardeberg — and ex- 
periments to obtain a superior 
explosive are in progress (1906). 

Lydenbui^, cap. of div. of 
same name, Transvaal Colony, S. 
Africa, in a well -watered and 
fertile hollow at the w. base of 
Mauch Borg, 144 m. E.N.E. of 
Pretoria. It is a gold-mining 
town, in a district well suited for 
the cultivation of cereals (espe- 
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short, stumpy tail, and tufted 
ears. The colour is light brown 
or gray, spotted with a darker 
shade. In habitat the animals 
are largely arboreal, and they 
are remarkable for their ferocity 
and savage disposition. Their 
soft, thick fur is highly valued 
by furtiers. In N. Europe and 
in Asia Felts lynx occurs; in N. 
America F, canadensis and F, 
rnfiiSj the latter the American 
‘wild cat’ or bay lynx, together 
with two other species or varie- 
ties. Asia has also three other 
species or varieties in addition to 
F. lynx. 

Lvnx, a small constellation 
north of Gemini, formed by He- 
velius in 1G90. It contains many 
double stars, one of which, 12 
Eyncis, has a computed period 
of 486 years. R and S Lyncis 
are extensively variable in long 
I^eriods. 

Lyon Court. The Lyon Court 
is one of the judicatories of the 
kingdom of Scotland, the integ- 
rity of which is guaranteed by 
one of the articles of the treaty of 
Union of 1707. It is charged with 
(1) the administration of the laws 
of arms among his Majesty’s sub- 
jects of Scottish descent ; (2) the 
settlement of claims to preced- 
ency in Scotland ; (3) the regula- 
tion of public processions and 
ceremonials ; (4) the recording of 
pedigrees; and (6) the apiwint- 
ment and superintendence of the 
officers styled messengers- at - 
arms, who are charged with the 
execution of legal diligence, au- 
thorized by the supreme courts 
of Scotland. The court is com- 
posed of the Lord Lyon and his 
rjrethren heralds. Its decisions 
on all matters of heraldry and 
precedency are final ; but should 
any subject consider his patri- 
monial rights to be invaded by 
any sentence of the court, he may 
appeal for redress to the Court of 
Session. At what date the court 
was established is not clear. The 
Lyon herald is referred to in the 
Exchequer Rolls of 1377, and the 
earliest official armorial now in 
existence is that executed by the 
poet Sir David Lindsay of the 
Mount, then Lyon King of Arms, 
in the reign of King James v. 
(1513-42). His work was ac- 
knowledged as the official reg- 
ister for the kingdom by the 
Privy Council of Scotland on 
December 9, 1030. During the 
usurpation the registers remained 
in the custody of Sir James Bal- 
four of Denrniln, knight, Lyon 
King (1630-57), and these records 
are nowin the Advocates’ Library, 
Edinburgh. The present register 
is complete from the year 1672, 
and no persons of Scottish de- 
scent whose arms are not regis- 
tered 5n it have the right to use 
armonal bearings. By an act of 
Parliament passed in the reign of 
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King Charles ii., Sep. 10, 1672, 
the Lyon King and his brethren 
heralds are empowerd, not only 
to matriculate the arms of those 
entitled to record, but also to 

S rant arms to virtuous and well- 
cserving T^ersons — a phrase lib- 
erally translated by the Lyon 
Court. The fees for a matricula- 
tion are about £16, and for a new 
rant about £45 — those amounts 
eing fixed by 30 Vic., cap. 17, 
and payable to H.M. Exchequer. 
The court of the Lord Lvon at 
present consists of the Lord Lyon 
King of Arms, Albany, Ross, and 
Rothesay heralds, and Carrick, 
March, and Unicorn pursuivants. 
The staff includes a Lyon clerk 
and keeper of the records (who 
for a considerable time past has 
been one of the heralds), a pro- 
curator fiscal, a herald painter, 
and macer. The offices are situ- 
ated in H.M. General Register 
House, Edinburgh.! See Herald. 

Lvonesse, the land of the 
Artnurian legends, in which was 
Arthur’s city of Camelot, vari- 
ously held to have been either 
the present Cornwall or a coun- 
try stretching beyond it west- 
wards and now covered by the 
sea. It is the .scene of the story 
of Tristan and Iseult, and of the 
episodes included in Tennyson’s 
Idylls of the King. See Malory’s 
Morte d* Arthur^ and other works 
dealing with the Arthurian le- 
gends. Sec also Swinburne’s 
Tristratn of Lyonesse 
Lyonia, a genusof North Ameri- 
can and West Indian .shrubs and 
trees, order Ericacese, with alter- 
nate leaves and small flowers 
with urceolate corollas. Among 
the species are L, ferruginea, 
with white flowers in spring, the 
whole plant being covered with 
rusty- looking scales; and L. 
ligustrinaj a hardy shrub, bearing 
clusters of small white flowers. 

Lyon King of Arms. See 
Lyon Court, and Herald. 

Lyonnais, anc. prov. of 
France; it formed one of the 
Roman divisions of Gaul. At 
first iiart of Burgundy, it was 
united to France in 1310, and 
forms the departments of Loire 
and RhOne. 

Lyons (Fr. Lyon; Lat. Lug^ 
dunuTti), city and episc. see, dep. 
Rh6ne, France, stands at the 
confluence of the Rhone and the 
Sadne, and is the third city of 
the country. It is 240 m. s.s.E. 
of Paris, and 170 m. N. by w. of 
Marseilles. The city, a fortress 
of the first class, is also fortified 
by a strong wall (13 m. in circum- 
ference) on the N. and E. sides. 
The silkworms reared in the 
Rhone valley, and the proximity 
of coal and iron (at St. Etienne, 
36 m.), have made Lyons, the first 
silk - manufacturing town in 
France. The city is likewise the 
natural focus of commerce from 
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N. and s., and both the Rhone and 
the Sadne are connected by canals 
with all the great waterways of 
France. Lyons is adorned with 
numerous interesting and beauti- 
ful buildings, amongst which may 
be mentioned the cathedral of St. 
Jean (12th to 15th century) ; the 
archiepiscopal palace (15th cen- 
tury restored) ; the church of St. 
Martin d’Ainay, which is built 
on the site of a Roman temple, 
and contains the remains of a 
Roman votive altar; the Hdtel 
de Ville (1646); and several ex- 
tensive and admirably arranged 
picture galleries and museums, 
in addition to a state university 
ranking next to that of Paiis in 
the number (2,500) of its students, 
and a public library, which boasts 
some of the earliest extant speci- 
mens of printing. The Parc de 
la Tetc-d’Or, on the bank of the 
Rhone, contains a large lake. At 
the entrance is a monument com- 
memorative of the heroes of 1870- 
71. The silk industry (first estab- 
lished in 1450 by Italian refugees) 
is centred in the city, but most of 
the factories lie in the surround- 
ing country towns and villages — 
such as Villeurbanne, Stc. Foy, 
Caluire-et-Cuire, etc. The in- 
dustries (which are largely con- 
ducted on the ‘domestic’ system 
of manufacture) employ about 
.300,000 persons in and about 
Lyons, and the best qualities of 
silk arc made in the suburb of La 
Croix Rousse in the s.E. The 
valtie of the silk and .‘»tuff produc- 
tion was (1905) £1.5,708.(X)0— the 
output of some 100,000 looms, of 
which .500 arc power-looms. Raw 
silk comes chiefly from .Japan and 
China (52 per cent.), and from 
the Rhone valley, Italy, .and the 
Levant. The exi)ort of manu- 
factured silk goods in 190.5 was 
£12,143,.360. Other manufactures 
are those of cottons, hardware, 
dyes, sulphuric acid, chemical 
manure, starch, candles, soap, 
paper-hangings, and machinery, 
and much business is done in 
chestnuts, cheese, and wine. 

Lyons was founded B.c. 40, 
and under Augustus was made 
the capital of Celtic Gaul. Ro- 
man baths and remains of a 
theatre, tombs, walls, and aque- 
ducts still remain. The city 
was the scene of early Christian 
persei-utions in the 2nd century; 
was ravaged by barbarians, and 
later, in 736, by the Saracens; 
and became the capital of the 
Burgundians in 478. It suffered 
severely during the religious wars 
of the 16th century. At first it 
eagerly embraced and then re- 
nounced the cause of the revolu- 
tion (1789--93), suffering accord- 
ingly from the ultimately victo- 
rious revolutionists. Lyons was 
the birthplace of three Roman 
emperors — Claudius, Marcus Au- 
relius, and Caracaila; of Par- 



Views in Lyons. 

1. Udtel d« Ville. 2. Pauoraina from the Place Bellecour. 3. Cathedral. 4. Bourse. 3 . Pout de la Guilloti4re and U6tel Dieu. 
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mentier, who introduced the 
potato into France; (1767)* 
the political economist ; Marshal 
Suchet (1770) ; the chemist and 
physicist Ampfere (1775); Madame 
K^camicr (1777); Jacquard (ISOO), 
inventor of the figured pattern 
loom ; and the painter Meissoiiior 
(1815). Lyons is the stronghold of 
French Catholicism. Pop. (1001) 
459,099. See works for topog- 
raphy by Joanne (1885), and for 
history by Metzger (1881-5). 

Lyons, Gulf of. See Lions, 
Gulf of. 

Lyons, Edmund, Lord (1790- 
1858), English vice-admiral, born 
at Burton, Hants ; distinguished 
himself in the capture of Banda 
Neira (1810), and in the storming 
of Marrack (1811); commanded 
in the Mediterranean (1828-35), 
rendering great services to the 
cause of Greek independence ; 
afterwards appointed British 
mini.ster at Athens, where he re- 
mained until 1849, subsequently 
occupying other diplomatic posi- 
tions. At the outbreak of the 
war with Russia he became second 
in command in the Black Sea, 
and soon afterwards commander- 
in-chief in the same waters. 
Created a military g.c.b., Lyons 
was raised to the peerage for his. 
services during the war (1850). 

Lyons, Richard Bickkuton 
Pemell (1817-87), first Earl 
Lyons, educated at Winchester 
and Oxford ; became minister at 
Washington (1858), ambassador 
at Constantinople (1805), and at 
Paris (1807- 87). During such 
crises as the Trent difficulty 
(1801) and the Franco-German 
war (1870-1) he showed firmness 
and discretion. 



Lyra, an ancient constellation, 
situated on the borders of the 
Milky Way, near Cygnus. Its 
primitive association with an 
eagle or vulture survives in the 


name Vega, its largest star. 
Two p»airs of white stars of fifth 
and sixth magnitudes are com- 
bined in the quadruple system of 
c Lyraj. Lyrae is a spectroscopic 
binary, varying in light from 3*4 
to 4 0 in 12 days 213 hours, and 
shows a remarkably fluctuating 
bright - line spectrum. Other 
variables are li V Lyne, eclipsed 
once in 34 days; 7 Lyrae, a speci- 
men of the ‘cluster-type;’ and 
R T, V, V/, and Z Lyr.-v, all be- 
longing to. the Mira class. The 
wonderful Ring-nebula’ (Messier 
57) Ilea between p and 7 Lyrae. 


Lyres. 

Lyre.. an ancient musical 
stringed instrument of Eastern 
origin. It consisted of a hollow 
resonant body, from each end of 
which rose a gracefully curved 
horn -shaped arm, turning out- 
wards at the top. The upper 
parts of the two arms were con- 
nected by a cross-bar, to which 
the strings were attached ; and 
the latter, after passing over a 
bridge resting on the botly, had 
their lower ends fastened to the 
bottom of the instrument. The 
strings, varying in number from 
three to eighteen, were sounded 
by being struck with a i)lectrum 
hold in the right hand, while the 
fingers of the left hand checked 
the vibrations of those strings 
required to be silent. The Greek 
cithara was a largo form of lyre. 

Lyre - birds are interesting 
passerine birds, found only in 
Australia, and remarkable for 
the two lyrate feathers found in 
the tail of the male. The birds 
live chiefly on the ground, and 
their long and stout metatarsi, 
straight and powerful claws, and 
.strong bill justify the Australians 
in their designation of ‘pheasant,’ 
although these resemblances to 
a game-bird are superficial only. 
The wings are rounded and rather 
short; and in the tail, in addition 
to the lyrate plumes, there are 
twelve feathers without barbules, 
and with widely-separated barbs, 
and two with very narrow webs. 
The lyre-bird of New South Wales 
and Queensland {Menura swperha) 
is dull brown, with rufous throat, 
wings and tail coverts, and trans- 
parent notches on the outermost 
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tail feathers. It reaches a length 
of thirty -three inches. Tlie cooks 
have ‘playgrounds’ where they 
display themselves before the 
hens. There is only one egg, and 
the nest is oval and domed. 

Lyric (Xi^ci, ‘lyre,* a stringed 
instrument used by the Greeks) 
is, according to its derivation, 
poetry sung to a musical accom- 
paniment, as opposed to epic, 
spoken or recited poetry, ana 
dramatic, which combines lyric 
and epic. If iambic and elegiac, 
originally mere forms of lyric, are 
excluded, lyric coincides with the 
more technical Greek term melic, 
which covers both the song (such 
as love-song) of an individual per- 
former and the song of a chorus 
in the dithyramb and other forms 
of ode. Most modern lyrics are 
not actually sung, and various 
attempts have been made to de- 
fine lyric in the modified sense 
which has resulted. The most 
familiar is that of the late Mr. 
Balgrave : ‘ Lyrical has been held 
essentially to imply that each 
l)ocm shall turn on some .single 
thought, feeling, or situation.’ 
But this does not adequately 
bring out the essence of lyric, 
which is really in the cxpre.ssion 
of emotion, to which the elements 
of thought or situation, or both, 
are wholly subordinate. And as 
emotion is the condi'ion of mind 
which causes and justifies that 
heightened and rhythmical mode 
of statement which is called 
poetry, it becomes true to say 
that the lyrical (juality of poetry 
is that in virtue of which it is 
poetry at all. In elegiac poetry 
the emotional quality is balanced 
by one no less strong of reflection ; 



Lyre-bird. 


in idyllic poetry by one no less 
strong of description. These two 
make up the bulk of modern 
poetry, together with pure lyric, 
in which, whatever else may be 
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present, the emotional quality is 
supreme. The distinctions here 
drawn are between poetical moods 
rather than between individual 
poems, which do not, of course, 
lend tnemselves to any such pre- 
cise classification. 

Historically speaking, lyric be- 
gan with communal or folk song* 
in which a group of workers in 
the common field or spinning- 
house, or of revellers at the com- 
mon festival, expressed to the 
rhythms of toil or of the dance 
their common and primitive emo- 
tions. The typical folk-song 
came in time to consist of a sen- 
timent sung by a leader, and a 
refrain or burden repeated by 
the chorus ; and this has left 
many traces upon the forms of 
lyric. But so far as the spirit 
of lyric is concerned, the whole 
tendency of modern development 
has been to get away from folk- 
song, and to substitute for the ex- 
pression of a communal emotion 
that of an emotion which is as 
personal and intimate as possililc. 
This process had been in part 
anticipated in Greece, where the 
personal lyric of Alcieus and 
Sappho of Lesbos and Anacreon 
of Teos stands side by side with 
the choral lyric of Pindar of 
Thebes and Bacchylides of Ceos, 
and of the great Attic dramatists, 
in which much of the communal 
element is preserved. Latin lyric, 
in Catullus and Horace, is mainly 
an exotic thing borrowed from 
Greece. A native Italian lyric 
comes to artistic form once, and 
once only, in tlie Pervigilium 
Veneris of the 2nd century a.d. 
Medireval romance lyric, on the 
other hand, makes a fresh start 
from folk-song, out of which the 
minstrels of N. France, Provence, 
and Italy developed a large num- 
ber of distinct types of song. 
These include the sonnet, the 
ballade, the rondeau, the rondel. 
Simultaneously a religious lyric 
grew up at the hands of the great 
Latin hymn-writers, such as Adam 
of St. Victor, and an important 
link between sacred and secular 
was found in the class of wander- 
ing scholars, who readily intro- 
duced the one to minstrelsy, the 
other to the cloister. 

The earlier history of English 
lyric is obscured by the non- 
lyrical character of such Anglo- 
Saxon poetry as remains, and by 
the blotting out of English as a 
literary tongue for two centuries 
after the conquest. Under the 
early Tudors the song, in the 
strict sense, becomes of impor- 
tance. The fashion of singing 
to the lute, viol, or virginals en- 
dured right through the Eliza- 
bethan period, and largely de- 
termined the character of lyric 
poetry. The lyric of Thomas 
Campion and of the innumerable 
and mainly anonymous writers of 


the song books, the lyric of Thomas 
Lodge and Nicholas Breton, the 
lyric scattered through the plays 
and masks of Shakespeare, of Ben 
Jonson, of Beaumont and Flet- 
cher, is primarily intended to bo 
sung. Aleanwhile more elaborate 
and artificial forms of lyric were 
introduced as a result of the study 
of European and classical poetry. 
Sir Thomas Wyatt and the Earl 
of Surrey, under Henry viii., 
naturalized the sonnet. Edmund 
Spenser is mainly responsible for 
the Greek forms of ode and epi- 
thalatnium, and for the pastoral 
convention so dear to the Eliza- 
bethan writers. Spenser is the 
dominant influence in English 
lyric until well into the 17th 
century, when tho example of 
John Donne, far less musical 
but more intellectualized, indi- 
vidual, and passionate, led to the 
formation of a group of court 
poets, among whom were Thomas 
Care w. Si r John Suckli ng, Wi 1 li a m 
Habington, Abraham Cowley,and 
Thomas Randolph. Somewhat 
aloof from these, and with more 
affinities to the earlier school, 
stand John Milton, Andrew Mar- 
vell, and Robert Herrick. A 
group of religious lyrists includes 
the Anglican George Herbert 
and Henry Vaughan, and the 
Catholic Richard Crashaw. The 
transition from the imaginative 
lyric of Donne to the witty lyric 
of the restoration is represented 
by Edmund Waller; and the lat- 
ter itself by Sir Charles Sedley, 
tho Earl of Rochester, and John 
Dryden. Thereafter lyric disap- 
pears from English literature, un- 
til at the end of the 18th century 
the voices of William Collins and 
William Blake herald the second 
great lyrical period, which has ex- 
Wided from Wordsworth, Cole- 
ridge, Byron, Shelley, and Keats 
to tho writers of our own day. 

See general histories of liter- 
ature and poetry. For selec- 
tions, see F. T. Pal grave’s O ol- 
den Treasury of Songs and Lyrics 
(18G1; 1888; pt. ii., 1897); R. C. 
Trench’s Household Book of Eng- 
lish Poetry (1868, 1870); T. H. 
Ward’s The English Poets (1887 - 
94); A. H. Bullen’s Lyrics from 
the Song Books of the Elizabethan 
Age (1888, 1891), Lyrics from the 
Dramatists of the Elizabethan 
Age (1891) ; A. II. Miles’s Poets 
and Poetry of the Century (1891- 
97) ; W. Watson’s Lyric Lore 
(1892) ; R. II. Caine’s Love Songs 
of English Poets ; G. Saints- 
bury’s Seventeenth Century Lyrics 
(181)2) ; H. C. Beeching’s A Para- 
dise of English Poetry [ 1 893, 1 896) ; 
A. T. Q. Couch’s The Golden 
Pomri (1895), Oxford Book of 
English Verse (1902) ; F. E. Schel- 
ling’s Elizabethan Lyrics (1895), 
Seventeenth Century Lyrics (1899); 
J. C. Collins’s Treasury of Minor 
British Poetry (1896) ; A. Mey- 
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ncll’s The Flower of the Mind 
(1897); W. E. Henley’s English 
Lyrics (1897) ; F. I. Carpenters 
English Lyric Poetry (1897) ; 
Sten house’s Illustrations of the 
Lyric Poetry and Music of Scot- 
land (1853); and E. Arbor’s j5rii- 
ish Anthologies (1899-1901). 

Lys, riv., France and Belgium, 
rises in dep. Pas-de-Calais, ana 
flows N.E. through Nord to form 
the boundary between France and 
Belgium. It then continues N.E. 
through W. and E. Flanders, and 
after a course of 100 m. falls into 
the Scheldt at Ghent. 

Lysander, famous Spartan 
commander, was a son of Aris- 
tocritus, of the royal Heraclid 
house. He became prominent 
first in the year 407 n.C. in tho 
Peloponnesian war, when he was 
sent out as navarch, or com- 
mander of the fleet. His dip- 
lomatic abilities and his genius 
as a commander soon ended the 
war. In 406 B.C. Callicratidas 
succeeded him in the office of 
navarch, which the Spartan laws 
forb<tde the same man to hold 
twice. On the request of tho 
Spartan allies, they sent him 
out nominally under tho author- 
ity of a nonentity, Aracus, who 
was navarch, but really with full 
control of affairs ; an<l that year 
he captured the whole Athenian 
fleet of 180 ships, with the ex- 
ception of twenty, at iEgospo- 
tami. He then occuined A^ginn, 
blockaded the Piraeus, and in 
three months Athens surrendered. 
About 403 n.C. he seems to have 
formed an idea of changing the 
constitution of Sparta by making 
the monarchy elective instead of 
hereditarv — of course with tho 
view of obtaining it for himself ; 
but he failed. Then he secured 
the appointment of Agesilaus — 
who was, ho thought, likely to 
prove a mere tool in his hands — 
to tho monarchy, on the death of 
Agis (398 B.C.) ; but Agesilaus at 
once asserte<l himself, and took 
command in Asia (396 B.c.). Dur- 
ing the war with Thebes (395 B.c.) 
Lysander fell in battle before 
Haliartus. There is a Life of 
him by Plutarch, while Xeno- 
phon is the other chief ancient 
authority. 

Lvsias (c. 459-c. 380 B.C.), one 
of tne ten Attic orators, was born 
at Athens, though he was not 
an Athenian citizen, his father, 
Cephalus, being a Syracusan. At 
the age of fifteen Lysias went to 
Thurii in Italy, and is there said 
to have studied rhetoric under 
Tisins (c. 412 B.C.). He returned 
to Athens, and there lived pros- 
perously with his brother Pole- 
marchus until 404 B.c., when 
their wealth attracted the atten- 
tion of the Thirty Tyrants. Pole- 
marchus was killed, while Lysias 
just escaped with his life, losing 
most of his fortune; retaining 
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enouf?h, however, to aid in the 
restoration of the democracy (403 
B.C.). He devoted the rest of his 
life to writing speeches for pay. 
He is said to have composed over 
two hundred speeches, thirty- 
four being extant in whole or in 
part, of which all but two — and 
these two only in fragments— are 
court speeches. They are of great 
interest for the light which they 
throw upon Athenian legal pro- 
cedure and the life of the time, 
and are remarkable for their per- 
fection of style. Editions— Text: 
Baiter and Sauppe (1850), Cohet 
(1863), Weidner (1888) ; with 
notes : Shuckburgh (1882), Kocks 
(1887), and Morgan (1805). See 
Jebb’s Attic Orators (1876), and 
Mahatfy’s History of Classical 
Greek Literature (1880). 



1. Calyx. 

Lyslmachia, a genus of flower- 
ing plants, order Primulaceie. 
They are mostly natives of the 
northern temperate region.s, but 
a few species are tropical. The 
flowers are usually characterized 
by a five-cleft calyx, a five-cleft 
rotate or funnel-shaped corolla, 
and a caiwule opening by valves. 
The commonest British species is 
L, nummularia^ the herb -two- 
pence, creeping jenny, or money- 
wort, which frequents damp, 
shady places, such as river banks 
and woods. The wood loosestrife, 
or yellow pimpernel, L. nemorum, 
is another common British species, 
usually found in woods. 

Lysimachus (360-281 B.c.), one 
of the generals of Alexander the 
Great, got the government of 
Thrace (323 B.O.), the title of 
king (306 b.o.), and with Selcucus 
defeated Antigonus at Tpsus (.301 
B.C.). In 291 a king of the Getse 
took him prisoner, but soon re- 
stored him to liberty. In 287, 
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with Pyrrhus, he extolled Deme- 
trius from Macedonia, of which 
Pyrrhus became king ; but in 286 
Lysimachus drove him out, and 
assumed the monarchy. He fell 
in battle against ISeleucus on the 
plain of Corns (281 B.c.). Arrian, 
Curtins, Diodorus, and Plutarch 
are the chief ancient authorities. 

Lysippus, famous Greek sculp- 
tor. was a contemporary of Alex- 
ander the Great, who ordered 
that no one except Lysippus 
should carve his statue. His 
statues differed from those of his 
predecessors by their slenderer 
proportions and greater grace. 
His works are said to have num- 
bered 1,5(X), nearly all in bronze. 
None of them are extant. 

Lystra, city of Lycaonia, Asia 
Minor; famous chiefly from the 
fact that St. Paul and St. Barna- 
bas preached there. See Wilson’s 
Asia Minor (1895), and Ramsay’s 
Historical Geography of Asia 
Minor (1890). 

Lyte, Henry Francis (1793- 
1847), Scottish hymn-writer, born 
at Ednam, near Kelso. Lyte took 
holy orders, and, after holding 
several curacies, was appointed to 
the charge of Lower Brixham, 
where he officiated (1823 -44). 
Among his best-known hymns? are 
Abide with wc. Pleasant are Thy 
courts above, and Praise, my soul, 
the King of Heaven, Sec his 
Remains, with Memoir (1850), and 
C arre’s Bord er Me mories (1876). 

Lvtham, imr. and tn., Black- 
pool div., Lancashire, England, 
on riv. Ribble, 6i m. s.K. of 
Blackpool ; is a favourite water- 
ing-place during spring and sum- 
mer. At Lytham Pool, 1 m. N.E., 
are a graving dock and harbour. 
Pop. (1901) 7,185. 

Lythraceae, a natural order of 
plants, trees, herbs, and shrubs, 
most of which are natives of trop- 
ical America. The flowers are 
usually characterized by possess- 
ing a multipartite, tubular calyx, 
from the tube of which spring 
the stamens, a single style, and a 
many-seeded capsule. Among the 
genera are Lythrum, Grislea, 
Peplis, and Cuphea. 

Lythrum (loosestrife), a genus 
of plants belonging to the order 
Lythracea*. They are character- 
ized by having a cylindrical calyx 
with twelve parts, and a corolla 
of six fjetals. The commonest 
British species is L, salicaria, the 
purple loosestrife, which flowers 
in late summer, sending up great 
spikes of purple flowers. A less 
common species is L, hyssopifolia, 
the hyssop-leaved purple loose- 
strife, which is much smaller, and 
bears solitary flowers. Among the 
garden species are L, Griejferi, 
from the south of Europe, often 
grown in greenhouses as a hanging 
basket plant ; and the hardy L. 
alatum, a North American species, 
with erect, bri 1 liant purple flowers. 
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Lyttelton, chief port of Can- 
terbury. New Zealand, on N.w. 
of Banks Peninsula, on E. coast 
of South Island. The harbour, 
about 10 m. lung and 2 m. wide, is 
enclosed by steep hills, the walls 
of an extinct volcano. The port, 
artificially formed by two semi- 
circular breakwaters, encloses 107 
acres, has a large graving dock, 
and the largest export trade for 
New Zealand. It is connected 
with Christchurch by a railway 
tunnelled through the hills. Pop. 
(1901) 4,023. 

Lyttelton, Alfred (1857). 
British statesman, was educated 
at Eton and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge, where ht took honours 
in history and the oration prize. 
He was called to the bar (1881), 
took silk (1900), and was a;moiuted 
successively recorder of Ilereford 
(1894) and Oxford (1895). He 
represented Warwick and Leam- 
ington as a Liberal Unionist from 
1895 to 1905, and St. George. 
Hanover Square, London, from 
1906, for which he was elected at 
a bye-election ; and is a member 
of the council of the bar. He 
was chairman of the Transvaal 



Lythnim salicaria. 

1, Lower leaf ; 2, calyx ; 3, Bwtioii of part. 


Concessions Commission, which 
held its inquiry in S. Africa dur- 
ing the latter part of UK)0. From 
1903-5 he was Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. A famous 
athlete, he has played both 
cricket and football for Eng- 
land, and was tennis champion 
(1882-95). 
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Lyttelton, George, Lord 
(1709-73), English statesman, was 
educated at Eton and Oxford, and 
entered the House of Commons 
(1730) as an opponent of Walpole. 
Resigning his post as a lord of the 
Treasury (1754). he became a Privy 
Councillor, ana in the following 
ear Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
ut resigned in 1750, when he was 
raised to the peerage. He pub- 
lished Observations on the Convert 
sion and Aposileship of St. Paul 
(1747), and a History of Henry n. 
(1764), besides some poems. His 
Works were edited by Ayscough 
(1776). See also Phillemore’s 
Memoirs and Correspondence of 
QeoryCj Lord Lyttelton (1845). 

Lyttelton, Georcjk William, 
FOURTH Baron (1817-76), was born 
in London, and educated at Eton 
and Cambridge. Deeply inter- 
ested in the education of the 
working classes, he took an active 
part in the formation of the Bir- 
mingham Midland Institute, Salt- 
ley Training College, and in the 
formation of night schools. An- 
other of his special interests was 
the colonial empire of Great 
Britain, and he formed one of the 
‘Canterbury Association,’ which 
settled the province of Canter- 
bury, New Zealand— the seaport 
Lyttelton there being named 
after him. Along witli Mr. Glad- 
stone he published a volume of 
translations into Latin and Greek 
(1839); he also printed several 
lectures on colonial matters. 
Among his sons are the Right 
Hon. Alfred Lyttelton (1857); the 
Hon. Canon Edward Lyttelton 
(1855), appointed headmaster of 
Eton College in 1905; and the 
Hon. George William Spencer 
Tjyttelton (1847), formerly private 
secretary to Mr. Gladstone, and 
afterwards to Earl Granville. 

Lyttelton, Sir Neville 
Gerald (1845), British soldier, 
was educated at Eton. Join- 
ing the Rifle Briga<le (1865), he 
served with that regiment in 
the Fenian rebellion in Canada 
(1866), in the Jowaki expedition 
(1877), and in the Egyptian cam- 
paign (1882), when he was present 
in the engagements at Tell-el- 
Mahuta, Kassassin, and Tell-cl- 
Kebir. In the Sudan campaign, 
under Lord Kitchener (1898), he 
was in command of the 2nd 
Brigade, British division, and 
was engaged in the battle of Om- 
durman, or Khartum, when he 
was promoted to be major-gen- 
eral. Lyttelton served through- 
out the Boer war, taking part in 
all the operations which Anally 
resulted in the relief of Lady- 
smith (1900), including the battle 
of Colenso and of Vaal Krantz, 
which he captured and occupied. 
He was promoted lieutenant- 
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f general (1900), and created K.c.B. 
1902). He was appointed com- 
mander - in - chief in S. Africa 
(1902). On the reorganization of 
the War Ofhee he was made chief 
of the general staff (1904). 

Lyttelton, Thomas, Lord 
(1744-79), politician, son of the 
first baron, entered the House of 
Lords (1774), and vigorously at- 
tacked the ministerial misman- 
agement of the American war, 
at the same time denouncing the 
opposition. The fulfllment of 
his mysterious death-warning by 
a dream of a dove and a white 
lady created a great sensation air 
the time. He published Poems 
by a Young Nobleman (1780). The 
Letters (1780-2) once ascribed to 
him were probably written by 
William Combe. 

Lyttleton, Sir Thomas. 
See Littleton. 

Lytton, Edward George 
Earle Lytton Bulwer, Baron 
Lytton (1803-73), novelist, dram- 
atist, and politician, was born in 
London, and educated at Cam- 
bridge, where he won the Chan- 
cellor’s medal for poetrJ^ The 
first work to bring him into prom- 
inence was his novel Pelham^ 
published anonymously in 1828. 
This brilliant picture of contem- 
porary life won him the fame 
that some early poems and a fan- 
tastic romance, Falkland (1827), 
had failed to do ; and its success 
was continued by The Disowned 
(1829), Devereux (1829), Paul 
Clifford (1830), Eugene Aram 
(1832), and Godolphin (1833). In 
The Pilgrims of the Ithine (18IH) 
he made a more successful essay 
in the romance of a quasi-Ger- 
man type of which Falkland had 
been a tentative example; and 
immediately afterwands, with The 
Last Days of Pompeii (1834) and 
liienzi (1835), showed an unsus- 
pected power of sustaining hu- 
man interest in archa‘ological 
and historical Action. Ernest 
Maltravers (1837) and its sequel 
Alice (1838) were a return to the 
style of Pelham; and then for 
some years his versatility found 
a new outlet in the drama. Under 
Macready’s management, and to 
.some extent under his guidance, 
he had produced at Drury Lane 
a poetical play. The. Duchess of 
La Vallilre (1836), with but small 
success. This was now followed 
by The Lady of Lyons (1838), the 
only English poetical drama of 
the period which still holds the 
stage, Richelieu (1839), and his 
evergreen comedy Money at the 
Haymarket in 1840. Meantime he 
had achieved no mean reputation 
in the House of Commons, where 
he sat as Liberal member for: St. 
Ives from 1831 to 1832, and for 
Lincoln from 1832 to 1841. He 
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eventually returned to Parliament 
in 1852 as a Conservative, and rep- 
resented Hertfordshire till 1866, 
when he was raised to the peerage. 
The flow of Action from his pen 
continued from 1841, its most 
popular examples being Zanoni 
(1842), The Last of the Barons 
(1843), Lucretia (1847), Harold 
(1848), The Caxtons (1849), My 
Novel (1853), What will he do 
with it ? (1859), A Strange Story 
(1862), The Coming Race (1871), 
The Parisians (1873), and Kenelm 
Chillingly (1873). He published 
several volumes of verse. The 
chief of these are two fairly suc- 
cessful satires. The New Timon 
(184(») and Saint Stephen's (1860) ; 
a romantic epic. King Arthur 
(1848 9) ; and The Lost Tales of 
Miletus (1866). His collected 
works were published in 37 vols. 
(1873-5); a Life of him by T. 
Cooper (1873) ; and an unflnished 
autol)iography, edited by his son 
(1883). 

Lytton, Edward Robert 
Bulwer, first Earl Lytton 
(1831-91), son of the preceding, 
statesman and poet, was born 
in London. He won a literary 
reputation by his poems under 
the pseudonym of ^Owen Mere- 
dith.’ Previously to his succeed- 
ing (in 1873) to his father’s title 
he was secretary of legation at 
various European capitals, and 
had published Clytemnestra ( 1 855), 
The Wanderer (1859), Lucile 
(1860), Serbski Pesrne (1861), The 
Ring of Amasis (1867), Chron- 
icles and Characters (1867), Orval 
(18()9), Fables in Song (1874). 
From 1874 to 1876 he was British 
am))nssador at Lisbon, until his 
appointment as viceroy of India. 
His Indian administration was 
rendered notable by his diplo- 
matic services in connection with 
the Afghan war, by his ener- 
getic campaign against famine, 
and by the proclamation of Queen 
Victoria as Empress of India. 
He was resi)onsiblc for domestic 
reforms of a far-reaching charac- 
ter, particularly in Ascal mattera 
and in the ordering of the civil 
service. He was created Earl of 
Lytton in 1880. After his return 
to England he published his 
father’s unflnished biography 
(1883) ; Glenaveril, a narrative 

f )oem (1885) ; and After Paradise 
1887). He was appointed (1887) 
ambas.sador at Paris, where he 
died suddenly. As a poet, his 
work is more distinguished by 
brilliancy than by any deeper 
quality. He is at his best in his 
lightest vein, as in Fables in Song. 
or the posthumously published 
King Poppy (1892). See Lady 
Betty Balfour’s History of Lord 
Lytton' s Indian Administration 
(1899). 



M is tho lip nasal ; the mouth 
passago is closed by the lips, and 
tlie breath passes througli tlie 
nostrils, it is closely related to 
n and ntj. Kinal m shows a 
marked tendency to become silent 
in some languages ; the history of 
tlie Latin accusatives suiiplies an 
illustration. The form M is more 
symmetrical than that of the 
early Semitic original. The vari- 
ations m and have been influ- 
enced by alteration in the point 
of commencement of the writing. 
The upper part of D corresponds 
to M; the low er curve is an addi- 
tion [vf. P from l). The Semitic 
7 /i 6 b/t, Gr. means ‘water.’ 

M., a thousand (mille); mar- 
quess ; inembor ; monsieur. 

M.A., Master of Arts. 

Maal. See Aaskx, Ivau. 
iVlaartens, Maautkn (1858), 
7 )scudonym of Joost Marius Wil- 
lem van der Poorten - Schwartz, 
novelist, born at Amsterdam, and 
educated partly in England. His 
flrst book, The Sin of Joost Avc- 
Hiiffh (1881)), brought him suc- 
cess a.s a delineator of Hutch 
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manners, and was followed by, 
amongst others, (rod's Foot (1803) 
—regarded as his best — Old 
Maid's Lore (1801), A Question 
of Taste (1802), 7'he (h'ratcr Glorv 
(1804), Mjf Lady Nobody (1805), 
Some \y^oine7i I have knovin (lOOl), 
My Poor Relations (1003), Doro- 
thea (1001), The Healers (1905), 
The Woman's Victory and Other 
<8ioric.s(1000). He has also written 
a one-act play. The Ja ilbird (1904). 

Maas. See Meusr. 

Maastricht, or Maestriciit, 
tn., Netherlands, cap. of prov. 
Limburg, on 1. bk. of Maas, 10 
m. by rail N. by E. of Lifege. The 
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church of St. Servatius was 
founded in the Gth century. 
South of the town are the tuff 
quarries of Petersberg, quarried 
since Roman times ; they have 
yielded many fossils, including 
saurians. Glass, pottery, and 
carpets are manufactured. Maas- 
tricht was, till 1871-8, one of the 
strongest fortresses in Europe, 
and was besieged by tho Span- 
iards in 1570 and 1579, by the 
Prince of Orange in 1G32, by the 
French in IG73, 1748, and 1794, 
and by the Belgians; capitulat- 
ing in every case except the last. 
Pop. (1800)34,220. 

Mab, Queen, in the poets of 
the IGtli century, is queen of the 
fairies and consort of Oberon ; 
but in Midsummer Nujht's Dream 
Shakespeare calls the queen of 
fairyland Titania. Drayton in 
hisNyrnyhidia and Herrick in the 
Hesperides give this position to 
]\Iab. Gomimrc Romeo and Jul it t 
(r. 4). The being who presides in 
Shelley’s poem of Queen Mab has 
very little in common with her. 

Maba, a genus of tropical ever- 
green trees and shrubs belonging 
to the order Ebenaceiu. They usu- 
ally bear dio-cious flowers, more 
or less campanulate in form. 
They are easily grown in a peaty 
coin])oHt in stove temperature. 

Mabillon, Jean (1G32-1707), 
French ecclesiastical historian, 
born at 8t. I’ierremont (Ar- 
dennes), and entered the Bene- 
dictine order (1G54). Out of a 
controversy with He llance, a 
Tra])pTst, arose his 'Traite des 
Ktudes Monastiqves (1G91). But 
his chief works are De Re Diplo- 
mat iea. (1G81), A eta Sanctorum 
Ordinis Jieiiedieii (9 vols. 1GG8- 
1701), and .^1 Ordinis Bene- 

dicti (G vobs. 1703-39). See E. 
do Broglie’s (1888). 

Mabinogion, the collection of 
AVelsh tales contained in 'The Red 
Book ofJlcryest., edited and trans- 
lated into English by Lady 
(Miarlotte Guest (18:19 49; newed. 
1 902). Four out of tht! twelve tales 
show a decided attinity with early 
Irish myth, and one of them, 
the story of Branwen, has been 
strongly affected by northern in- 
fluences. These tales are non- Ar- 
thurian. There are five Arthurian 
stories contained in the collection; 
and of those, two -Kilhweh and 
Olwen and 'The Dream of Rhona- 
have no parallel in continen- 
tal Arthurian literature. 'J’he 
other three— r/cramf. The Lady 
of the Fountain., and Peredur — 
correspond respectively to tho 
AVee, Chevalier an Lion, and Per- 
ceval of Chretien de Troyes. It has 
been authoritatively stated that 
the French poems were the direct 
source of the Welsh tales ; it has 


been equally dogmatically af- 
firmed that the Welsh tales are 
the direct source of the French 
poems. Probably the Welsh 
stories represent genuine pojmlar 
versions of legends which had 
their origin on insular ground, 
and were redacted under the in- 
fluence of the more elaborate and 
literary form due to Chriitien. 
Tho best translation is that into 
French by .T. Loth (1889). 

Mably, Gabriel Bonnot de 
(1709-85), French philosophical 
historian, born at Grenoble ; for- 
sook a Jesuit college to become 
(1742) secretary to Cardinal de 
Tencin, minister for foreign 
affairs to Louis XV.; but ere long 
ho quarrelled with the cardinal, 
and retired. Previously a sup- 
porter of ab.solute monarchy, he 
now pleadeil for simplicity ami 
equality. Woi ks : Entreliens de 
P hoc ion (17G3) ; Parallele des 
Romains et des Frangais (1740). 
See G. Guerrier’s L'Abbi de 
Mably (188G). 

Mabuse, Jan, i)roperly Yenni 
Gossaekt (r. 1470 -c. 1537), a 
Flemish painter, was born at 
Maubeuge (Mabuse), and tiitered 
the painters’ guild of St. Luke 
at Antwerp in 150.3. His earlier 
lectures, such as the Adoration 
at Castle Howard, Yorkshire, are 
in the style of the early Flemish 
school. His visit to Italy (1508) 
first brought Flemish painting 
under the influence of Michael 
Angelo, Leonardo, and Raphael. 
Among his best -known woiks 
are St. Luke painting the Virgin, 
now at Prague; I'he Children of 
('hristian ir. of Belgium, now at 
Hampton Court ; Adam and Eve, 
now at Hampton (lourt ; and 
several Madonnas, in London, 
l^iris, and Berlin. 

Mac, a prefix in modern Irish 
and Gaelic signifying ‘.^< 011 ,’ as 
MacDonald, son of Donald. But 
there are numerous historical 
uses of the jirefix in the sense 
of ‘great,’ evidently a corruption 
of the ‘mag’ in magnus. (See 
Scottish Clans.) Mac (abhrev. 

or M‘) has its equivalent in 
the Norman Fitz, the Irish O’, 
and the AVelsh Map or Aj). 

M^Adatn, John T.oudon (1756- 
1836), inventor of the process 
of roudmaking known as ‘mac- 
adamizing,’ was born at Ayr, 
Scotland. In 1 810 he made experi- 
ments in roadbuildiiig, and con- 
cluded that small, hard, broken 
stones should be used in layers 
gradually consolidated by the 
passage of traffic. At Bristol he 
put his theory into practice (1815), 
and (1827) was made general 
surveyor of roads, and granted 
£10,000. See Smiles’s Lives of 
the Engineers, vol. iii. (1874). 
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M*A11 Mission {Mission Pojm- 
laire EvanpUioue de France), 
founded in 1872 by Dr. R. W. 
M‘A11 (18^-93), a Con^f relational 
minister in Paris. At M ‘All’s 
death it had 13(> centres in Paris 
and other towns, and auxiliaries 
in Enjflan<l, {Scotland, and 
America. 

Macao, seapt. tn., on a penin- 
sula of Hianjr- shall I.,, off the 
coast of Kwant'-tun^, China ; has 
been a Portujjueso possession 
since the Kith century, and is 8 
m. in circuit. Portuguese sover- 
eignty was not rccojfnized by 
China until 1887. The trade has 
declined witli the rise of Honw:- 
kong. The imports amount to 
about £1,7)00,001), and the exports 
(chieliy opium) to £ 1 ,2.'>0,000. 
The old Collegiate church of tlie 
Jesuits is the most striking archi- 
tectural feature. Tlie town is no- 
torious for its gambling liouses. 

Pop. (180(1) 78,027. 

Macaroni is a prcjiaration of 
flour, usually ma<lo from liard 
Italian wheat. The flour is made 
intoa thickiiaste, which is pressed 
through holes in metal plates, or 
stamped into various shapes, and 
heated and dried. Macaroni is 
highly nutritious, being formed 
chiefly of gluten. In cooking 
macaroni, it must not be soake(i 
or even washed witli water be- 
forehand, but must in all cases 
bo iilunged into water wliich 
is absolutely boiling. Plenty of 
water should be allowed — a gal- 
lon to a ])oun<l of macaroni an<l 
this should lie liberally salted. 
It requires to be boiled from 
twenty to thirty minutes. Mrs. 
Janet Ross, in her Leaves from, 
our Tuscan Kitchen (1800), gives 
interesting reci])es. 

Macaroni, a liondon dandy 
of the 18th century; a member 
of the Macaroni Club, which 
sought to introduce foppish ele- 
gancies in dress and bearing. 

Macaronic Verse, verse com- 
posed partly in Latin and partly 
in words taken from other lan- 
guages with Latin terminations 
added, as in Rurke’s hoxanioter, 
‘Piper erat fattus, qui togmen 
brownurn habebat’ (‘There was a 
fat piper who had a brown coat’). 
The Benedictine Teofilo Folcngo 
(otherwise Martin Cocai) first 
used it on a large scale in his 
Mac,e,aronea (1517). Drummond 
of Hawthornden’s Polemo-Mid- 
dinia (1(18,3) is the best kiiowr. 
example in English. See Sandys’s 
Specimens of Macaronic Poctri/ 
(1831), Delapierre’s LitUraturc 
Macaronique (185G), Morg.an’s 
Macaronic Poetry (1872), and 
Bliimlein’s Maccaronische Uc- 
dichte (1900). 

Macarsca, or Makarrkak, 
seapt. in Dalmatia, Austria, m. 
E.S.E. of Spalato, opposite Bra;s/,a ; 
is noted for wine. Pop. (1000) 
11,016. 


Macartney, GEoiuiK, Kiinsr 
Eaul of (1737-1806), British ad- 
ministrator and diplomatist ; was 
Chief Secretary for Ireland (1760- 
72); governor of Caribbean Is. 
(1775-0), of Madras (1780 6), and 
of the Cape of Good Hope (1706- 
08). lie was special envoy to St. 
Petersburg, and concluded a com- 
mercial treaty (1761); i)lenipo- 
tentiary to China (1702 04) ; and 
went to Italy (1795). I8ee Life by 
Sir John Barrow (1807). 

Macartney, Siu Halliday 
(18.33-1906), born at Dundrennan, 
Ki rkcudbrightshire, Scotlaml. 
After serving ( 1 856) in the Crimea, 
and in the Chinese war (1860), 
when he was present at the storm- 
ing of the Taku forts, ho in 1862 
helped General Gonlon to iiuell 
the 3'juping rel)ellion, and was 
<liiector of a military arsenal at 
Nanking (186-4 76). After that 
he became English secretary to 
the Chinese legation in London. 

Macassar, fort, seapt., Cel< - 
bes, Dutch E. Indies, on .s.w. 
coast ; exports rice, coffee, rub- 
ber, tortoiseshell .and iioarls, co- 
coa oil, and Macassar oil. Its 
total trade is about £1,500,000 
annually. Pop. 18,000. 

Macaulay, Thom ah Babing- 
TON, FIRST Baron (1800 59), Eng- 
lish historian, born at Rothbiy 
Tern file, Leicestershire, was the 
son of Zachary Macaulay, whoso 
name is associated with the aboli- 
tion of slavery in the AV. Indies. 
Between 182.3 and 1821 he wrote 
frequently for Knight’s Quarterly 
Mauazine.—c.ij. the poems ‘Ivry’ 
and ‘Naseby;’ and in 1825 be 
liegan to contribute his famous 
essays to the Edinhurah lieview. 
In 1828 ho was made a com- 
missioner of l)ankruptcy, holding 
the oflice until it was abolisheil 
three or four years later. Tn 18,30 
he was electtMl to Parliament fur 
Caine. His first speech on the Re- 
form Bill (March 1831) put him in 
the front rank of orators. His ap- 
pointment first as commissioner, 
then as secretary, of the Board 
of (kintrol, followed in 18.32. 
Friendship's Offerintf for 183.3 
contained his spirited poem ‘Tim 
Armada.’ In 1833 he accoi)tod 
the post of legal adviser to the 
Supreme Council of India. After 
his return home he was elected 
M.P. for Edinburgh in 18.30, and 
soon afterwards entering the cabi- 
net as Secretary of State for War. 
The Lays of Ancient Rome were 
published in 1842. But three 
years before, he had begun The 
History of Enqland from the Ac- 
cession of James it. On the re- 
turn of the AVhigs to power in 
1816 he again entered the cabi- 
net, as Paymaster-general of the 
Forces. His rejection by Edin- 
burgh in the following year, on 
account of his support of the May- 
nooth grant, practically closed his 
political career, November 1848 


saw the publication of the first 
two volumes of liis History. Thir- 
teen thousand copies were bought 
up in less than four months after 
publication. Between 1853 ami 
1850 he contributed a series of 
masterly biographies to tho 
eighth edition of the Kncyclo- 
pLcdia liritanniea. The third 
and fourth volumes of his His- 
t(try were given to the world in 
18iV). A postlmmous volume, 
bringing it down to the death 
of William ill., was edited by his 
sister. Lady Trevelyan, in 1861. 
Macaulay Nvas buried in Poets* 
Corner, Westminster Abbey. 

As a historian, Macaulay has 
been justly charged with want 
of accuracy. His Whig propeii- 



Loi'd Macaulay, 

sities and a love of sweeping 
statements led him at times to 
disregard strict justice. On tlie 
other liand, lie succeeded in his 
aim of making history as inter- 
esting as {I novel. He has also 
the merit of having introduced a 
new style into English literature. 
In all liis writings ho exhibits a 
power of X)ictures(iuo narrative 
and a wealth of allusion which 
have never been surpassed. 

B''r>/7iS, ed. by Lady Trevelyan 
(8 vols. 1866); History of Eny- 
land, with Memoir by Milrnaii 
(8 vols. 1858-62) ; Speeches (1854) ; 
Miscellaneous Wrilinys, ed. by 
Ellis (2 vols. 1860); Selections, 
ed. by G. O. Trevelyan (1876). 
S(ie Life, by G. O. Trevelyan 
(2 vols. 1876), Morison (English 
Men of Letters, 1882), D. H. 
]\T!i egregor (1001 ), an d J ebb ( 1000 ) ; 
ami Public Life, by Arnold (1862). 

Macaw, tho name of certain 
South American parrots, belong- 
ing to the genus Ara, and to 
other related genera. All are gor- 
geously coloured, and possess a 
peculiarly harsh and screaming 
voice. They arc of large size. 
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Macaw yvc^iAcroromiasdcro- 
carpa)^ alno callerl Guu-Guu, a 
palm, native to S. America ami 
the W. ln«lie». It boars i)innate 
leaves, twelve feet and more in 
length, and its fruit yields an oil 
largely imported into Britain as 
palm oil, and much used in soap 
manufacture. 

Macbeth, mormner of Moray, 
having murdered Duncan, king 
of the Scots, near Elgin (1040), 
succeeded to the throne. Dun- 
can’s son, Malcolm, who tied 
to Knglainl, invaded Scotland, 
routed (1057) Macbeth, and killed 
him at Luinidianan in Aberdeen- 
shire. See Robertson’s Scotland 
under her Earlp Kings. 

Maccabees, a famous Jewish 
family, descendants of JMatta- 
thias, though tlie inore accurate 
term for the family is Ilasino- 
na'ans or AsmomeaiiH, derived 
from Ilaslimon, tlie name of the 
great-grandfatlier of Mattathias. 
See further under IsiiAKL. 

Maccabees, Books of the. 
Of the five apocryplial writings 
embraced under this name, two 
(I. and II. Macc.) are accepted as 
canonical by the Roman (Cath- 
olic Church, (i.) 1. Mao’OABEES 
deals with tlic period 175-135 
I’.o., and narrates the origin and 
progress of the .Jewish revolt 
against Syria, and the exploits 
of Judas, .Jonathan, and Simon. 
It was written in Hebrew, prob- 
ably early in the 1st century U.o., 
and shortly afterwards translated 
into (Ircek. Its truly religious, 
while very reserved, spirit gives 
it every api)earance of general 
trustworthiness. (:?.) 11. MACCA- 
BEES begins its history one year 
previous to that of 1. Maccabees, 
but covers only fifteen years. It 
adds little of value to our know- 
ledge. Its Greek is pure, but 
the work is full of bigotry and of 
the marvellous, and was written, 
probably by a I’harisee, about the 
beginning of the Christian era. 
HI. Maccabee.s relates two inci- 
dents —viz. Ptolemy iv. Philopa- 
tor’s attempt to desecrate the 
sanctuary (217 B.C.), and his at- 
tempt to destroy the Jews. The 
work bears evidence of having 
been written (in Greek) by an Alex- 
andrian Jew. IV. Maccabees 
has for its theme ‘the supremacy 
of pious reason over the passions,’ 
and is a philosophical prelection, 
influenced by Greek thought, 
especially Stoicism, and illus- 
trated from IMaccabrean history 
as found in II. Maccabees. The 
book has been attributed, on quite 
inadequate grounds, to Josephus, 
and is generally assigned to the 
1st Christian century. V. Mac- 
cabees contains a summary of 
Jewish history covering practi- 
cally the last two centuries B.C., 
and has been compiled from I. 
and IT. Maccabees and Josephus. 
See Grimm’s Commentanj on 


//., 7//., and IV. Maccabees (1 853- 
57) ; I. and II. in Speaker's Com. 
(Rawlinson); I. in Camb. Bible ; 
Cotton’s The Five Books of the 
Maccabees m English (1832). 

MacCarthy, Denis Florence 
(1817-82), Irish poet, born in 
Dublin. He wrote poems for the 
Nation and the Irish Catholic 
Magazine (1845). In 1864 ho 
settled in Tjondon, but died at 
Blackrock, near Dublin. Works : 
Poems (collected 1850 and 1884) ; 
Ode on the Centomrg of Thomas 
Moore ( 1880). Translations — 
from the Spanish of (Jalderon — 
Jvstina (1848); Lore (1861);^ Mas- 
teries of Cortms Christi (1867). 

M*Carthy, Justin (i8:i0), Irish 
novelist, journalist, and poli- 
tician, was born at Cork ; was 
reporter for Morning Star (I860), 
subsequently editor (1864 - 8). 
Since 1870 ho has been leader 
writer on the Daily News. Gf 
novels he has published nearly 
a score e.g. Dear Lady Disdain 
(1875), The Dictator (1803), four 
in collaboration with Mrs. C’ainp- 
bell-l*raed, and a volume of 
essays. Con Amove (1868). He 
has also written lives of *S’i> 
llobert Peel (1800), Oladstone 
(1808), Leo XI rr (1805), aiid A 
History of Our Own Times (1882- 
97 and 100.5), his chief work; also 
A Jlistorg of the Four Orortfes a nd 
William iv. (1881-1001), Epoch of 
Reform (1874), Modern England 
(1890), Reign of Queen A nne ( 1 1M)2), 
and Portraits of the ^Surties 
(1904). An Irish M.r. for seven- 
teen years (Co. Longford, Lon- 
donderry, N. Longford), he was 
chairman of the Home Rule party 
(1890 6). Sec his own Reminis- 
cenecs (1890). 

M‘Car thy, Justin Huntly 
(1860), dramatist, novelist, and 
histoiian, son of the preceding, 
has travelled much in J^uropc, 
Egypt, Palestine, and the United 
States. His publications include 
A History of England under 
Gladstone (18^) ; Sketches of Irish 
History (1887); Lada of Loyalty 
//oasr(1004); Dr.?/ttc/(l905); trans- 
lations of the Rubaiyat of Omar 
Khayyam, and The Thousand- and 
One Days; and seveml plays. 

M‘Cheyne, Robert Murray 
(1813-4.3), {Scottish divine, was 
born in Edinburgh. An account 
of a journey to Palestine was em- 
bodied by M‘Cheyne and Andrew 
Bonar in the Narrative of a Mis- 
sion of Inquiry to the Jews (1842). 
See Memoirs and Remains., by An- 
drew Bonar (1843 and 1892) ; and 
Life by Jean L. AVatson (1882). 

Macchiavelli. Sec Maciiia- 
VELLI. 

McClellan, Georoe Brinton 
(1826-85), American general, was 
l)orn at Philndelidiia. He served 
in the Mexican war (1847); was 
instructor at AVest Point, ex- 
plorer of Red River and Texas, 
and finally (1855) sent to ob- 


serve the Crimean war, of which 
he published a brilliant report 
(1861), The Armies of Europe. 
Joining the North on the outbreak 
of the civil war, he won over AV. 
Virginia; then he organized the 
army of the Potomac, with which 
he took Yorktown (1862) and 
threatened Richmond, He was 
forced back by Lee in the ‘seven 
days’ battles,’ but finally defeated 
Lee at Antietam (1862). After 
that Lincoln relieved him of the 
chief command, and in 18<i4 he 
resigned. Sec McClellan'' s Own 
Story (1886) and Michie’s Life of 
General M^Clella n ( 1 001 ). 

Macclesfield, munic. bor. in 
Cheshire, England, 12 m. s.s.E. 
of Stockport; chief .silk-manufac- 
turing centre in England, produc- 
ing brocades, plain and fancy 
silks and satins, ribbons, gimp.s, 
and fringes. Silk-throwing is an 
important branch of the indus- 
try. Pop. (1901)34,624. 

M‘Clintock, Sir Francis Leo- 
pold (1819), British admiral and 
Arctic exidorer, born at Dundalk, 
I rtdand. H e served in four Arctic 
exi)e<lition.s. Tlie second (1850) 
found tr.nces of Franklin ; the 
third (1852) relieved the M‘CIurc 
expedition; the fourth (18.57) as- 
certained the fate of Franklin. 
In 1859 lie iiubli.slicd The Fate of 
Sir J oh n Fra n hi in. 

M‘Clurc, Sir Robert .Torn 
LK Mesurier (1807 <3), British 
vice-admiral, born at Wexford, 
Ireland. He .served in Arctic ox- 
peditioiiH under Back and Ross 
(1836-7), commanded the Frank- 
lin search ex])edition of 18.50, and 
accomplished the North - west 
Pas.sagc (1851). 

M‘Clure, Samuel Sidnea% 
(18.57), American iiubiisher, was 
born at Frocess, Co. Antrim, Ire- 
land. He became (1882) editor of 
the Wheelman (Boston), and in 
1884 established in New York tin; 
first newspaiier syndicate, and in 
1899 the McClure Pliillips com- 
pany of Tiublishers. In 1893 he 
began M^Clure^s Magazine. 

M‘Clure’s Magazine, Ameri- 
can monthly periodical. The 
Life of Napoleon and Life of 
Lincoln., published in M'‘Clnrc*s^ 
created great public interest; 
while Miss Tarbell’s ‘ History 
of the Standard Oil Company’ 
has been another important en- 
terprise of this magazine. Among 
its contributors have been Robert 
Louis Stevenson, Dean Farrar, 
‘Anthony Hope,’ Henry Drum- 
mond, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps, 
Rudyard Kipling, and J. M. 
Barrie; and Stephen Crane was 
one of the writers whom M'‘Clnrc^s 
‘discovered.’ 

MacColl, Malcolm (1838), 
Scottish divine, was born at Glen- 
finnan, Inverness. He was chap- 
lain to the British embassy in St. 
Petersburg (1862-3), rector of St. 
George’s, London, and in 1884 
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canon of Kipon. Ho is the author 
of Is there not a Cause ? (1808[ 
The Eastern Question (1877 
Reasons for Home Rule (188t)' . 
and The Oher-Ammenjau Passion 
Play (1870). 

MacCormac, Sir William, 
(1830-1901), Irish siiiKcon, was 
born in Dublin. Ho was con- 
sulting surgeon in Belfast Iloyal 
Hospital, then surj^eon-in-chief to 
the AiiKlo-Ainerican ambulance 
during the Franco-German war 
(1870-1), and later lecturer at 
St. Thomas’s, Lon<lon, and con- 
sulting surgeon to the French 
Hospital. He was an authority 
on gunshot wounds. He saw 
active service in (hipo Colony 
and Natal (1899-1900), and in 
1901 was appointed sergeant-sur- 
geon to the king. Publications : 
Antiseptic Snr/jery (1880), Notes 
and Recollections of an Ambu- 
lance Suryemi (1880), Hernia 
(1880), and fSuryical Operations 
(1885-9. 

McCormick, Cyrus Hall 
(1809-81), American inventiir, was 
born at Walnut Grove, Virginia. 
His reaping machino, first used 
in 1831, was perfected and pat- 
ented in 1834. 

M‘Cosh, Jamks (1811-94), 
Scottish philosopher, born at 
Carskeoch, Ayrshire. In 1835 
he became minister at Arl)roath, 
removing (1838) to Brechin, and 
helping to organize the Free 
Church of Scotland (1843). At 
Brechin he imblished his Method 
of the Divine (iovernment^ Physi- 
cal and Moral (1850), which won 
liim the professorsliip of logic 
at Queen’s (College, Belfast. In 
1808 he was made president of 
Princeton College, New Jersey, 
resigning (1888). His Examina- 
tion of Mr. J. S. MilVs Philos- 
ophy (1800), Realistic Philosophy 
(1887), Psychology of the Motive 
Powers (1887), an<l Pirst and 
Fundamental Truths (1889) are 
written from the standpoint of 
the Scottish intuitional school. 

M‘Crle, Thomas (177^ 1835), 
Scottish preacher and ecclesias- 
tical historian, was born at Duns, 
Berwickshire. Becoming a minis- 
ter of the Church of Scotland, he 
opposed the elfort to dissociate 
the church from the civil author- 
ity. He wrote accounts of the 
reforming movements in Scot- 
laml, in Italy (1827), and in Spain 
(1829). The first of these, cast 
in the form of the Life of John 
Knox (1812), is still a standard 
book. The special value of 
M‘Crie’s work lay in his im- 
partiality, and in his wide grasp 
of the principles underlying the 
reformation period. See Life by 
his son (1840), also Memoir by 
Crichton (1854). 

McCulloch, Horatio (1805-67), 
Scottish landscape painter, was 
born at Glasgow; at first deco- 
rated snuff-boxes and illustrated 


books. In 1829 ho exhibited a 
View on the Clyde, and in 1836 
became an A.R.S.A., and in 1838 an 
r.s.A. Chief pictures; Loch-an- 
Eilan; Invcrlochy Castle; Ben 
Venue ; Moonlight — Deer Startled ; 
Mist Rising off the Mountains. 

McCulloch, Sir James (1819 
93), colonial politician, was born 
in Glasgow, and settled in Mel- 
bourne, Australia. He was four 
times prime minister of Victoria 
(18G3-8, 1868-9, 1870-1, ami 1875- 
77) ; passed a land bill, and in- 
troduced a protective tariff. 

MacCulloch, John (1773-1835), 
British geologist, was born in 
Guernsey. Ilis principal work 
is System of (rcology He 

specialized in the geology’’ of 
Scotland, drawing up a Geolog- 
ical Map of Scotland (1836). 

MXulloch, John Hamsay 
(1789-1864), Scottish statistician 
and political economist, was born 
at Whithorn, AVigtownshire. He 
delivered lectures in London 
(1824), afterwards embodied in 
Principles of Political Econ- 
omy (1825), a standard work 
of the day. M‘Gulloch was an 
ardent disciple of Ricardo and 
Adam Smith, whose works he 
edited. But ho was a well- 
informed and accurate compiler 
rather than an original contrib- 
utor to economic science. See 
biographical notice by Reid, pre- 
fixed to Dictionary of Commerce 
(1869). 

MacCunti, Ham 1811 (1868), 
Scottish musical comyrnser, born 
at Greenock. In J88f> his over- 
ture, Land of the Mountain and 
the Flood, was productul at the 
Crystal Palace. He was ])rofes- 
Hor of harmony (1888-94) at tlie 
Royal Academy of Music, and 
(1892) conductor of the Hamp- 
stead Conservatoire Oichestral 
Society. His chief works arc : - 
O pe ras — Jea nicDca aslEdi nbu rgl i , 
1894), Diarmid, libretto by Mar- 
quis of Lome (1896) ; cantatas— 
Lord unities Daughter, Queen 
Hyndc of Caledon; besides nu- 
merous Overtures, songs, part 
songs, Scottish dances, and pieces 
for ’cello and yiianoforte. 

Macdonald, Sir Claude Max- 
well (1852), llritish soldier and 
diplomatist, served in Egypt 
(1882) and in the Suakin expedi- 
tion (1884-5), and was wounded at 
Tamai. From 1896-1900 he was 
minister at Peking, and com- 
manded the legation quarters 
when besieged by the Boxers 
(1900). Ho was then appointed 
British minister to Japan, and 
in 1905 first ambassador to that 
country. 

MacDonald, Etienne Jacques 
Joseph Alexander (1765-1840), 
Duke of Taranto and marshal of 
France, near relative of Flora 
MacDonald, was born at San- 
cerre (Cher). Crossing the Waal 
on the ice, he captured the Dutch 


fleet— a feat uniqiie in history 
(1794-5). He saved the situation 
in Italy, fighting Suvarov for three 
days till relieved by Moreau ( 1799). 
In 1800 he swept the Austrians 
before him in the Splligon, but in 
1804-9 was in disgrace through 
defending Moreau. However, he 
broke the Austrian centre at Wag- 
ram (1809), for which he was made 
marshal. Defeated by Blucher 
on the Katzbach (1813), he fought 
grandly at Leipzig. See Sou- 
venirs du Marechal MacDonald, 
ed. by Rousset (1892). 

MacDonald, Flora (1722-90), 
Scottish heroine, was born at 
Milton, S. Hist. At Benbecula, 
Hebrides (1746), when Charles 
Edward arrived after Culloden, 
she obtained a pas.s])ort for her- 
self, man-servant, ‘Betty Burke, 
an Irish spinning-maid ’ {i.e. the 
prince), and landed the Pretender 
at Kilbride, near Monkstadt, 
whence he gained Portree and 
Raasay House, eventually escap- 
ing to Brittany from Borradale. 
For this she was imprisoned in 
the Tower of London, but was 
I>ardoned (1747). See Life by 
Alacgregor (now ed. 1901), and 
Jolly’s Flora MacDoimld (1886). 



George MacDonald . 

(Photo by KUMt & Fey.) 

MacDonald, Geoikjk (1824- 
1905), Scottish novelist and poet, 
born at Huntly, Aberdeenshire. 
After a sojourn in London his 
weak health constrained him to 
settle at Bordighera in Italy. 
Dr. MacDonald published Poems 
(1857), and the striking Phan- 
tasies, a Faerie Romance (18,58). 
His knowledge of the north of 
Scotland is conspicuous in the 
novels David Elginbrod (1862), 
Alec Forbes of Howglen (1865), 
Robert Falconer (1868), Maleolm 
(1875), and The Marquis of Lossie 
(1877). Others are Annals of 
a Quiet Neighbourhood (1866) ; 
Guild Court (1867) : Wilfred 
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Cumhe.Tinedc (1871) ; George 
and >S7. Michael (1875) ; Thomas 
Wingfold f Curate (1870). The 
author's dogmatism, often pain- 
fully persistent, occasionally in- 
tensities the intrinsic interest of 
Ills problem, ns in Lilith (1805). 
His childreirs poems and stories 
are po])ular. See Jolinson’s 
George Macdonald (11HJ5). 

Macdonald, ►Siit Hector 
Arcuibali) (l8o2 10d:ii, llritish 
soldier, was born in Uoss-shire, 
Scotland. Enlisting as a i)rivate, 
he saw service in the Afghan war 
(1879-80), and was promoted from 
the ranks. In 1881 he served in 
the Boer war, and was present at 
Majuba Hill. Between 1885 and 
1898 he took part in most of the 
Egyptian Sudan campaigns, being 


Macdonald, John (1779-1849), 
‘Apostle of the North,’ was born 
at Keay, Caithness. He preached 
in the Highlands until his ap- 
pointment to the Gaelic chapel, 
Edinburgh (1807) ; and wiiile 
l)arish minister of Urquhart, 
lloss-shire (1813-43), he did mis- 
sion work in Ross, Cromarty, St. 
Hilda, and Irt-dand. At tlie His- 
ruptiou of 1813 he joined the 
Free Church. See Diarg of Visits 
to JSt, Kilda (1830), and Gaelic 
Verses (1848). 

Macdonald, Sir John Alex- 
ander (1815-91), Canadian states- 
man, was born in Glasgow, but 
was taken to Canada in 1820. He 
entered the Canadian House of 
Assembly in 1844, ami in 1850 
became leader of the Conservative 


record extending from 1865 to 
1902, when he returned to Eng- 
land and became a member of 
the India Council. In September 
1902 he was ‘lent’ by the Secre- 
tary of State for India, and al- 
though a Roman Catholic, a Lib- 
eral, and a Home Ruler, w'as 
appointed under - secretary for 
Ireland by the then Unionist 
Government. His activity in fur- 
thering ‘devolution’ provoked the 
lesentment of the Ulster mem- 
])ers, and culminated in the re- 
signation of Mr.iWyndham, Chief 
Secretary for Ireland. Under the 
Liberal government it is expected 
that Sir Antony MacDonnell will 
have scope for working out the 
principle of ruling Ireland ac- 
cording to Irish ideas. 





present at the battles of Toski, 
Tokar, Abu-Hamed, Atbara, find 
Omdurman, in the last of wliich 
he especially distinguished him- 
self. After the death of General 
■\Vaucliope at Magersfontein (Dec. 
11, 1899), Macdonald was given 
the command of the Highland 
Brigade. He was engaged in the 
operations that led to the cap- 
ture of Cronje aiid his force at 
Paardeberg (Feb. 27. 1900). He 
commanded the Southern and 
Bclgaum district, India (HK)1), 
and in 1902 was transferred to 
Ceylon. He subsequently com- 
mitted suicide in Paris. A na- 
tional monument to his memory 
has been erected at Dingwall. 


I)arty, and premier. Macdonald 
was an advocate of the federation 
of the British North American 
colonies, and he triiiinphcd in 
1807, when the Dominion of 
Canada was created, he being its 
first premier. He held office till 
1873, and came back into power 
in 1878 as a protectionist, and re- 
mained in power till his death. 
Stie Life by J. Pope (1894). 

Macdonald, Sir .Iohn Hay 
Atholk. See Kino siutroh. 

MacDonnell, Sir Antony Pat- 
rick, p.c. (1902), (J.c.s.i. (1897), 
K.c.v.o. (190.3), under-HOc rotary 
to lord-lieutenant of Ireland, 
born 1844, is a distinguished civil 
servant with a brilliant Indian 


M‘Dougall, William (1822- 
1905), Canadian statesman, was 
born at Toronto. He was minister 
of public works (1807); puisne 
judge in the province of Quebec 
(1887) ; and promoted the union 
of British N. America. 

M‘Dowell, Irvin (1818-85), 
American general, was born at 
Columbus, Ohio. In the civil 
war he commanded the Federal 
troops when defeated^ at Bull 
Run (1861 ), and was retired from 
active service (1862). He was 
afterwards acquitted of blame by 
a court of inquiry, and in 1865 
was appointed major-general. 

Macduff, Thane or Earl of 
Fife, who, according to tradition. 
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succeeded in defeating Macbeth 
at the battle of Luiiipliaiiaii 
(1057), and assisted in placiii^T 
Malcolm Oaninore on the throne. 
See Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 

Mace, nn ornamental staff 
which certain judKcs, maKiw- 
trates, and hii^h olUcial persons, 
such as the Lord Chancellor and 
the speaker of the House of Com- 
mons, are entitled to have borne 
before them as a symbol of au- 
thority. In 1354 Edwanl iiT. 
granted to the city of London 
the right to have maces of gold 
or silver, or silvered or garnishoil 
with the sign of the royal arms, 
borne before the lord mayor. 
As to the speaker’s mace, Sir 
Erskine May says ; ‘The present 
mace dates from the restoration 
of Charles ll., when a new inaco 
was ordered May 21, !()(»(). After 
the death of Chari 's l., inKilO, 
a new mace had been ma<le, which 
was the celebratc<l “bauble” 
taken away by Cromwell’s order 
on April 19, 1G53, and restored 
on the 8th July of the same 
year.’ — ParLiamenlitry rracticc^ 
9tli ed., p. 152, note. 

Mace, the large branched aril 
of the nutmeg, is of a <leei) orange 
or scarlet colour, and of a fleshy 
consistence when frt'sh. It is 
commonly sold in the dry state, 
wlien it takes on a dull yellowish 
colour. It contains about 8 per 
cent, of oil of nutmeg. 

Mace, Ji:m (l<S.3i), English 
pugilist, born at Swozzliam, Nor- 
folk; forms a link l)etween tlu3 
old prize-lighters and tlie modorii 
exponents of glove coii^sls. His 
first fight was in 1 S55. In January 
1802 Mace defeated 'I’orn King, 
but was himself sulisequently 
beaten by King. 

Macedonia, or MACiinoN, 
country to the N. of ancient 
Creece. (_)n the accession of 
Philip (.359 15.C.) it reached tlown 
to Mt. Olyininis in Thessaly. 
The inhabitants were no doui)t 
of Creek race, and their kings 
claimed descent from tho royal 
family of Argos ; but the Greeks 
regarded them as an alien people. 
Tho monarchy was weak until 
Philip becamo king. The secret 
of his success was his organiza- 
tion of a regular standing army. 
From his time until its conquest 
by Romo (1()8 n.c.) Mace<loni.'iu 
history is part of that of Greece. 
Tho M.acodonians were a vigor- 
ous, warlike race ; like other 
northern nations, tliey were hanl 
drinkers. Macedonia has become 
notorious in locent years as tho 
scene of revolts against Turkish 
rule. Tho Congress of Perl in in 
1878 made certain stipul.ations as 
to autonomous institutions for 
the Macedonian (Miristians. In 
1875 tho Bulgarians fomented a 
revolt, and their government pro- 
posed a plan of reform. In 189G, 
and again in 1903, constant con- 


flicts with tho Turkish soldiery 
took place. Ill Docember 1IK>5 
the powers made a naval demon- 
stration against Turkey to en- 
force their bcheino of financial 
control ill Maceiloiiia. See Brails- 
foid’s Macedonia^ its Itaces and 
their Future and Easteun 

QUKSTIO>f. 

Maceio,cap. of Alagoas, Brazil, 
125 m. s.s.w. of Pernambuco, at 
a short distance from its port, 
Jaragua, on the Lagoa do Norte. 
There .ire cotton ami sugar mills. 
Pop. 30,000. 

Maccrata, tn., cap. of luov. of 
same name, Italy, 22 m. s.w. of 
Ancona. Its cathe«lral and uni- 
versity date from 1290. The 
chief manufactures are glass, 
pottery, and chemicals. Pop. 
(1901) 22,473. 

Macewen, Siu AVilijam (184S), 
Scottish physician, was born in 
Bute. He was for soiiio years 
lecturer on surgery at tho Royal 
Infirmary School of Mcdiciiu', 
Glasgow, and since 1892 has been 
professor of surgery at Glasgow 
University. His .speciality is 
opcr.ations on tlio brain. His 
principal works are Ostcatumy 
(1880), and Inseascs of the Brain 
and final Cord (1893). 

Macfarren, Sir Gkohok 
Alexander (1813-87), English 
musical composer and writer, 
born at London. He became 
professor of tho Royal Academy 
of Music (1837), ami principal 
( 187G). In 1875 ho w.as appointed 
professor of music at Cambridge 
irniversily. In 1830 ho produced 
his first important orchestral 
work, a symphony. Chevy Chase 
(written in one night, 183G) was 
produced at Leipzig l>y Mendel s- 
Hohn (1843); May Day (cantata) 
in 18.57, Costa conducting; Bobin 
Hood, his greatest opera, in JSGO, 
in which year ho became bliml. 
His first oratorio was »S7. John 
the Baptist^ performed 187.3. Ho 
was founder of the Ifanjlel >80- 
cioty (1811). Ho wrote on har- 
mony ami counterpoint, and 
Mas ical Jlisto ry ( 1 885). 8ee L i fc 
by Banister (1891-2). 

MacGillicuddy’s Recks, mts., 
(^o. Kerry, Ireland, on shores of 
Jaikos of Killjirncy. The princi- 
pal peak is Garntual or Carran- 
tuohill (.3,414 ft.), the loftiest 
pe.ak in Ireland. 

Macgillivray, James Pitten- 
DREluil (185G), Scottish sculptor 
and artist, born at Port Elphin- 
stono in Aberdeen shiro ; studiod 
under Brodie. IIo worked for 
some time at ornamontal mould- 
ing and at painting, but since 
18{i31ias devoted himself to sculp- 
ture. His works include astatueof 
Burns for Irvine; John Knox Me- 
morial, St. Giles’s Church, Edin- 
burgh ; iK>rtrait busts of Thomas 
Carlyle, Pavid Masson, etc. 

MacGillivray, William 
(179G-1862), Scottish naturalist. 


was born at Old Aberdeen, and 
was successively assistant to tho 
profes.'or of iiatuial history at 
Edinburgh (1823), curator of tho 
Royal College of Surgeons (1831- 
41), and professor of natural 
history ami lecturer on botany 
at Marischal College, Aberdeen 
(1.841). He is best known for his 
History of British Birds (1837-52). 

M‘Gill University, Canada, 
was foumUal (1821) on tho en- 
dowment James M‘Gill, at 
Montreal. The enlightened ail- 
miiiistration of Sir William Daw- 
sou raisoil it during tho last 
quarter of tho 19th century to a 
comniamiing position. 

MacGregor, John (1825- 
92), Scottish traveller^ and phi- 
lanthropist, known as ‘ Rob Roy 
MacGregor.’ From 18G5 ho navi- 
gated in his Bolt Boy canoe sev- 
eral rivers of Franeo, Germany, 
Norway, and Sweden, besides 
travelling down tho Red Sea 
and throiigli part of Palestine, 
and wrote A Thousand Miles in 
the Bob Boy Canoe (ISGG). Mac- 
Gregor took an active i»art in 
tho Hchemes of Lord Shaftesbury 
and other philanthropic clfortH. 
Sec Life liy Hoddor (1894). 

M‘Gregor, Robert. See Ror 
Roy. 

M‘Guckin, Barton (18.53), 
tenor vocalist, a native of Duhlin, 
was in 1871 first tenor at St. 
Patrick’s Cathedral there. As a 
concert singer he sang at Dub- 
lin and at tho Crystal Palace, 
London. Ho sang at festivals 
at Hereford and Bristol (1879), 
at Norwich (1881), and at Lcc«ls 
( 188G). From 1880 (when ho began 
opera singing as Thaddciis in tho 
Bohemian Uirl) till 189G ho was a 
member of tho Carl Rosa Opera 
Company. 

Machserodus, a fonnida])lo 
carnivorous animal, with caniiio 
teeth from eight to twelve inches 
in lengtli, larger than those of 
any othor known animal. It was 
contemporaneous with cavc-rnaii 
in tho south of England, and it 
is well represented in Pleisto- 
cene strata all over Europe and 
America. It appears to liave been 
about the samo size as tho lion. 

Machiavelli,()r Macchiavklli, 
Nicoolo (1409-1527), Italian 
writer, was })orn at Florence. 
Ho entered tho service of tho 
republic in 1493, as secretary of 
tho Ton. He went on a mission 
to Cu'sar Borgia, tho lord of 
Romagna (1502 -.3). Tho vic- 
tory of the M(jdici party brought 
almut liis dismissal (1.512). llo 
was suspected of having taken 
part in the conspiracy of Boscoli 
and Caponi, ana was imprisoned 
for a while (1513). In 1519 bo 
gained the favour of tlie Medici, 
who conferred some minor posts 
on him, which he held while 
writing tho Istoria Fiorcntinc. 
Three of Machiavelli’s great 
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workH may be sai<l to supplement 
each other. The Principe (1532) 
deals with the founding of a new 
state, and suggests as model the 
duchy of Romagna, as founded 
and governed by Ciesar Borgia. 
Machiavelli’s own political ideal 
was a republic such as Rome had 
been, and in the Discorsi sopy'a 
la Prima Dcca di T. Livio (1531) 
he uses Livy as a peg on which to 
hang and by which to illustrate 
his own favourite theories. The 
Arte della Guerra (1521) upholds 
the idea of an armed people, 
and of the infantry as the main 
strength of the army, thus again 
going back to Rome and her 
legions as a model. The Istoric 
Florentine (1531) treats of the 
history of Florence from early 
times down to the death of Lorenzo 
do’ Medici (1492) in a way that 
is neither strikingly original nor 
scientifically accurate. Among 
the works of smaller compass the 
Mandratjola (1513) stands first as 
a brilliant comedy of manners. 
Others (published at Florence in 
1545) include the Asino d'oro 
(after Apulcius), the novel of 
Belfatjor (a satire on matrimony), 
the Decennali (a sketch in verso 
of contemporary events), and the 
Capitoli (elegiac poems, moral in 
tone). Machiavelli’s TForAv? were 
rendered by E. Farneworth (17()2), 
the chief prose works by C. E. 
Dctmold (1882), and by Whitc- 
horne, Daercs, and Bedingfield (2 
vols. 1900). All the biographies 
were supplanted by Villari’s mas- 
terly Niccolo MachiaveUi e % snoi 
Tempi (1st ed. 1877 ; 2nd ed. 1895- 
90; Eng. trans. 1878; popular 
cd. of same, 1904). English stu- 
dents should consult Macaulay’s 
essay (1827), Lord Acton’s Intro- 
duction to liurd’s cd. of the Prin- 
cipe (1891), and John Morley’s 
Romanes Lecture (1897). 

Machine Construction. Cast 
iron enters most largely into the 
construction of machines, being 
the cheapest and most effective 
material for heavy and bulky 
parts, such as bed -plates an<l 
frames, for cylinders, pump cas- 
ings and valve-boxes, and, gen- 
erally speaking, for all positions 
which require strength rather 
than toughness. Wrought iron 
and steel are essential for shaft- 
ing, connecting and piston rods, 
and all parts subject to heavy 
tensile and transverse stres.ses. 
Brass or gun-metal is used for 
bearings and other surfaces ex- 
posed to heavy friction. Cast 
iron and brass receive their rough 
form by founding— by running 
the molten metal into moulds of 
the requisite shape. (See Cast). 
The wrought-iron members of ma- 
chinery are forged, small pieces 
by the smith, large parts unjler a 
heavy steam-hammer. The lat- 
ter are built up of successive 
layers of white-hot scrap iron. 
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and welded into one homogene- 
ous whole by reheating and con- 
tinuous hammering. Steel forg- 
ings are worke<l in a similar 
manner, being, however, farmed 
from one solid ingot, instead of 
built up of a number of pieces. 
The hammering process is ecjually 
necessary in the case of steel, in 
order to ensure the complete 
elimination of blow-holes, which 
arc usually present in the ingot. 
See Lineham’s Mcclianical Fn- 
{finecrinf/ Rose’s Complete 

Practical Machinist (1895) ; and 
Crycr and Jordan’s Machine Con- 
struction (Gth ed. 1896). 

Machine Quns. See Guns. 
Machines, Automatic. A 
large number of machines may be 
termed automatic in that, being 
set in motion, with an adequate 
supply of motive power they 
perform a series of operations 
without further intervention from 
the man in charge. Wood-work- 
ing and metal-shaping machines, 
for instance, turn out in a practi- 
cally finished state articles of 
often intricate shape- the man in 
charge having only to id ace the 
piece of wood or metal in i)oBi- 
tion, adjust and oil the machine, 
apply and shut off the power. 
Vario\is types of conveyors 
work automatically on a larger 
scale and through a wider scries 
of operations. Coal-conveyors, 
for example, sort, clean, and dis- 
tribute the coal by means of a 
series of travelling belts and end- 
less chains of rever.sible buckets, 
without any intermediate adjust- 
ment by hand. Weighing appli- 
ances, however, afford the most 
perfect examides of automatic 
machines, as in them no external 
pow(!r is re<iuired, and no super- 
vision needed after the first ad- 
justment. Automatic weighing 
machines separate a constant 
supply of material into a succes- 
sion of e<iual weights, at the same 
time registering the number of 
weighings, so that an absolute 
record is obtained of the amount 
of material passed through. They 
are designed to weigh out iiowders 
in ounces, coffee or peas in pounds, 
grain in cwt.s. or tons, and coal 
in still larger quantities, at a 
rate of from twenty to two lots a 
minute, according to the class of 
material. Their construction is 
simple, the action depending on 
the regular flow of the material 
to be weighed into a hopiier, 
which discharges its contents 
through the bottom as soon as 
their weight balances that of a 
counterweight on a long-armed 
beam. On a smaller scale auto- 
matic machines affonl a ready 
means of supplying small articles 
without the expense of an attend- 
ant. Somewhat the same balance 
principle is adopted, the intro- 
duction of a coin (which also 
serves as payment) releasing a 
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catch, and allowing the drawer 
or other receptacle for the article 
in question to be pulled out, or 
setting free for action some sim- 
ple mechanism, as that of a light 
weighing machine, a lock, or the 
controlling spring of an electric 
light. In the American Senate 
votes are recorded by an auto- 
matic contrivance fixed into the 
desk of each senator, and a simi- 
lar device has been suggested 
for registering the votes at elec- 
tions. Another application of the 
balance principle is that of the 
automatic change machine, from 
which silver can be exti acted 
eoual only in value to the amount 
ot gold inserted into the slots. 

Machines, Hypuaulic. See 
IIydrauuc Machinuky. 

M‘Ilwraith, Sir Thomas (1835- 
1900), Australian statesman, was 
born at Ayr, Scotland. He emi- 
grated to Victoria (1854) as a 
railway engineer. In 1874 he 
entered political life in Queens- 
land. During his first premier- 
ship (1879 83) ho annexed New 
Guinea to Queensland. After 
resigning a second premiership 
(1888) he joined Sir Samuel Grif- 
fith’s ministry, and in 1893 was 
again premier. In 1895 he re- 
tired in ill-hcalth to England. 

Macintosh, Cmaklks (1766- 
1843), Scottish chemist, born in 
Glasgow. While trying :o utilize 
the coal-naphtha given off in dis- 
tilling tar, he discovered a pro- 
cess of dissolving india-rubber 
and waterprooiing cloth. He 
I)atonted the invention in 1823. 

MacIntyre, Margaret, oper- 
atic singer, was born in Indica. 
Her first important concert was 
in Edinburgh in 1888. She sang 
soprano in Liszt’s oratorio of 
Elizabeth^ was Michnela in Car- 
men (1888), and later Rebecca in 
Ivanhoe, In 1891 she took part 
in the Handel festival. 

Mack, Karl, Freiherr Mack 
VON Leiberich (1752-1828), born 
at Nennslingen in Franconia, 
entered the Austrian army (1770), 
and fought against the Turks, 
the French republic, and Na- 
Iioleon I. While serving under 
the king of Naides he took Rome 
(1797), but failed to hold it, and 
at Naples gave himself up to the 
French. Having escaped from 
Paris (1800), in 1805 he was sent 
by the Einiioror Francis to de- 
fend the lller. He surrendered 
to Napoleon at Ulm with his 
whole army, and was imprisoned, 
but afterwards i)ar<loned (1819). 

Mackay, tn. on Pioneer R., 
Queensland, Australia, 625 m. 
N.w. of Brisbane ; grows sugar. 
Pop. (1901) 4,091. 

Mackay, Alexander Mur- 
doch (1841) 90), Scottish mission- 
ary, born at Rhynie, Aberdeen- 
shire; laboured in Uganda (1878- 
90). See Alexander Mackay (ed. 
1899), by his sister. 
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Mack ay, Ohahles (1814-89), 
Scottish poet, born at Tertli ; 
edited the Glasi/oio Art/iis (1811- 
47) and Illustrated London JVews 
(185:3), and was war correspondent 
of the Times during tlie American 
civil war (189:3 5). Hut it was as 
a song writer tliat Mackay was 
most widely known : Cheer, Boys, 
Cheer / The Good Time Coming, 
Tubal Cain, and Buy la ad over 
All were his work. See Mac- 
kay’s Forty Years' Iterol lee lions 
1877) and Through the Long Day 
1887). 

Mackay, Hugh (? 1010 -92), 
British general, born at Scoiirie 
in Sutherlaiidshire. He served 
Charles ir., then fought for 
France against Holland, and fol- 
lowed William of Orange to Eng- 
land (1089), He was defeated by 
Claverhouse at Killiecrankie, but 
did good service in Ireland. Ho 
was killed in battle at Steinkerk 
in Flanders. 

Mackay, John Willt.vm (1831- 
1902), American capitalist, known 
as the ‘Silver King,’ i)orn in Hub- 
lin; removed to New York (1851), 
proceeded to Nevada (1852), and 
by purchasing shares in tlie Bo- 
nan/,a mine became exceedingly 
wealthy. 

Mackay, IIobeut (1714 78), 
Gaelic poet, commonly c illed Ilob 
Dunn, born at Allt-na-Caillich in 
Sutherlandshiro. Ho was with- 
out education, being a herd. For 
some time (1759-07) ho was in the 
Sutherland Highlanders. His 
poems are in tlie Sutherlandshiro 
dialect, and only a few have been 
translated — c.g. The. J[iglUander's 
Return, The Song of iVmter, A 
Poem on Death, and a Satire on 
A variee. 

Mackaya, a one-spocies genus 
of plants belonging to the order 
Acanthacca.*. M. bella is a South 
African plant almost six feet in 
height, bearing racemes of pale 
lilac flowers, with very delicate 
purple markings. It is easy to 
grow under glass, but by no 
means easy to flower. During 
the summer it should bo liberally 
supplied with water and air. 
From November to April, how- 
ever, no water should bo given. 
In spring the flowers should bo 
gradually encouraged to open in 
a temperature of about 00\ low- 
ering the tomporatiire 10' as soon 
as the flowers open. 

M‘Keesport, city, Allegheny 
CO., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on 
Moiiongahela It., 12 m. S.E. of 
Pittsburg. It is in the centre of 
the bituminous coal region, and 
has largo steel and iron works. 
Pop. (1900) :34,227. 

M*Kees Rocks, bor., Allegheny 
CO., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on tlie 
Ohio, ot^posito Allegheny city ; 
has inaniifacturos of glass, iron, 
and steel. Pop. (19(M)) 0,.352. 

M‘Kendrick, .John Gray 
(1841), Scottish physiologist, born 


in Aberdeen. After holding hos- 
pital appointments at Chester, 
London, and Fort-William, ho 
became assistant-lecturer to IVo- 
fessor Hughes Bennett, and then 
extra-mural lecturer on physi- 
ology in Edinburgh. From 1870 
to i'JOO he occupied the chair of 
physiology at Glasgow Univer- 
sity. Among his works are Ani- 
mal Physiology (1875), Lectures 
on the History of Physiology 
(1879), Tejct-book of Physiology 
(18HS), Life in Motion (1892), 
Life of Helmholtz (1899), and 
Christianity and the ASick (1901). 

Mackenzie, (i.) River, Brit- 
ish N. America, rises as the Atha- 
basca, near Alt. Brown in tho 
Rocky Alts., on E. of British 
Columbia, and flows for 080 m. 
till it reaches Lake Athabasca, 
which it loaves as tho Great Slavo 
R. It then flows N.W., receiving 
on 1. bk. tho rivers Peace and 
Finlay, and falls into Great 
Slave Lake. Issuing from this 
on the w., it is known as Alac- 
kenzio R., is about 1,000 m. long, 
and Hows N.w. into Alackonzie 
Bay. Tho mouth is closed with 
ice from Getober to .Tune. (2.) 
District of N.AV. 'Perritories, Can- 
ada, created in 1897, and exteiul- 
ing from Athaljasca and British 
Columbia on tlu! s. to Arctic 
Ocean on N., and from Kcewatin 
on E. to Yukon on W. Area, 
502,182 H(i. m. It is studded 
with swamps and lakes. The 
climate is severe in winter; the 
summers are short and liot. 
There is abundance of timber, 
and coal, salt, and otlier min- 
erals exist. Fur-bcaiing animals 
aliound. Po]). (1901) 5,210. 

Mackenzie, Alexander (1822- 
92), i>reniier of Canada, was born 
at Logierait, near Dunkeld, in 
Perthshire, and emigrated to 
Canada (1842). He became in 
1807 a member of tlie first House 
of Commons of the Dominion, 
and on the defeat of Sir John 
Alacdonald in 1873 he organized 
a Liberal ministry, which held 
oflico till 1878, though Alacken- 
zie he.ade»l tho Liberal party 
until 1880. He vigorously su])- 
ported the union of Camula and 
England, and oj^posed the pro- 
tective tariffs of the Conservative 
party. 

Mackenzie, Siii Alexander 
Campbell (1847), Scottish musi- 
cal composer and violinist, born 
at Edinburgh. In 1805 ho be- 
came teacher and organist (St. 
George’s) in his native city. To 
obtain leisure to compose he re- 
tired to Florence (1879) ; but be- 
came principal of tho Royal 
Academy of Alu.sic (1887), and 
conductor of the Philharmonic 
Society (1892) at Crystal Palace 
(1894). His works comprise 
Jason, a dramatic cantata (1882) ; 
Coloviba, AI<?rim<?p’s story as a 
lyrical drama (1883) ; The Rose of 


Sharon, an oratorio (1884) ; Veni, 
Creator (1891); His Majesty, 
comic opera (1897); The Empire 
Flag ; Seoliish Rhapsodies ; and 
incidental music to Ravenswood, 
Little Minister, and Coriolanus, 
besides songs, songs, and 

anthems. He belongs to the ro- 
mantic rather than to the clas- 
sical schuul uf music. 

Mackenzie, Sir George (1030- 

91) , of Rosebaugli, prosecutor of 
the Scottish Coveminters, was 
burn in Dundee ; and king's ad- 
vocate from 1077 till 1080, and 
again from 1088 to 1089. He was 
a voluminous writer on juris- 
prudence, constitutional history, 
and ethical subjects, and was the 
founder of the Advocates’ Library, 
Ediiiburgli. See IJfe, by Riiddi- 
man, prefixed to Collected Works 
(1710-22); also Memoirs (1722), 
by himself. 

Mackenzie, Henry (1745- 
1831), Scottish man of letters, 
born at Edinburgh. He was ap- 
pointed attorney for the crown to 
the Exchcipier Court in Scotland, 
and later coinptroller of taxes 
(1804). Ho is, liowever, best 
known as a man of letters. The 
Man of Feeling appeared in 1771, 
being a delineation of tlie char- 
acter of one who is alllieted with 
excessive sensibility. This was 
followed by The Man of the 
World (1773) and Julia de 
Roubigni (1777). He was also 
tho author of the lives of Dr. 
Blacklock, the blind poet, and 
John Home, author of Douglas, 
and was a leading contributor to 
the Mirror and Lounger, of 
which he was editor. He was tho 
first to call attention, by his essay 
in the Mirror, to tho genius of 
Burns. His influenco led AValter 
Scott and others to begin the 
study of German. 

Mackenzie, Sir A1orell(1837- 

92) , English pliysician, was born 
at Loytonstonc, Essex. In 1803 
lie won the .Jacksonian prize 
(Royal (College of Surgeons) for 
jia essay On the Pathology and 
Treatment of Diseases of the 
Larynx, He published a Manual 
of Diseases of the Throat and 
Nose (2 vols. 1880 4), whicli is a 
leading text -book. Alackenzie 
attended Frederick, Emperor of 
Germany, in his fatal illness 
(1887-8). A mi.staken diagnosis 
of the disease in its early stage 
(afterwards found to bo cancer 
in the throat), and a somewhat 
polemic attitude on Alackenzic’s 
part, led to strained relations 
with tlie German doctors in at- 
tendance. Ill-feeling was iii- 
creaseil hy tho publication by 
Alackenzie of The FaVd Illness 
of Frederick the Noble (1888). See 
Life by Haweis (1893). 

Mackenzie, AVilliam Lyon 
(1795-1801), leader of Canadian 
rebels, was born at Dundee, and 
emigrated to Canada in 1820. As 
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a journalist, lie took an extreme 
stand on the xiopular side in the 
btru}?>;lo for retoriu. In 1828 he 
was elected to tUe legislature, but 
was expelled for libelling that 
body ; ins constituents, however, 
re-elected him eacli lim.* he was 
expelled. The reformers sent 
him to appeal directly to the 
Imperial Tarl lament. After his 
return trom London he became 
more violent, uiid in 1887 became 
leader of the rebels in the insur- 
rection in Upper Canada. He 
established a provisional govern- 
ment, but eventually retired to 
the United {States until 1818. 

Mackerel [Scoinber scombnin) 
belong to a family of bony lishes, 
the IScom bridle. Tlie other im- 
portant species are tlie tunny 
and tlio bonito. The common 
maclierel ranges from the south 
of 2s or way to the Canary Is., 
and thi’ougliout the Meiliterra- 
nean. In the Lritish isles it is 
abundant on the soutli and south- 
west coasts of Ireland, and in 
the Knglish Channel ; but it may 
be found along tlie whole of 
the east and west coasts. On 
the Amcricvin side its range is 
from Cape llatteras to tin; {Strait 
of Belle Isle. It lives largely 
upon other fish, as young her- 
rings, BiJrats, sand-eels, jiilchard.s, 
and anchovies, but also on small 
crustaceans. It sjiawns in Maj’, 
June, and July, approaching to- 
wards the coast from the open 
sea; the female sheds from about 
800,000 to more than double that 
number of eggs, which are jiela- 
gic or buoyant. Hatcliing takes 
place about the sixtli or seventh 
day. It is believed that itlackerel 
attain sexual maturity at three 
years of age, when they meas- 
ure twelve or thirteen inches; 
occasional specimens measuring 
eighteen or twenty' inches arc 
secured. The migrations of the 
mackerel arc not well understood, 
and the movements of the shoals 
may be erratic, so that tlie fisli- 
ery is liable to great fluctuations. 

In Norway tliero are two fish- 
eries, one from May to July, 
along the south and south-west 
coasts, cliiefly by drift-nets and 
Beinea; the other in the North 
Sea, from July to October, by 
lines with hooks towial astern 
by the vessel under sail. Those 
caught by tlie last method arc 
mostly cured for the American 
market. In Treland the mackerel 
fisheries are the most valuable of 
all — viz.: (1) tlie spring fusliing 
from March till June, drift-nets 
being used, and English, Scotch, 
Manx, and French boats taking 
part in it; (2) the autumn fish- 
ing from July to November, 
with drift - nets, siuncs, and 
whiffs, the mackerel being mostly 
cured and exported to America. 
The annual value Tango< between 
£100,000 and £200,000. The Eng- 


lish fishery is carried on chiefly 
on the south coast; the value in 
3004 was £270,940. In America 
the mackerel fishery is much less 
productive than formerly. The 
aiiiiual value of the European 
mackerel lisheries may be phuH’d 
at about £700,000; those of the 
world at o\er £1,500,000. See 
Atlalo’s •Sia-J>'ishiii(/ huiustrif of 
iiiujLand and IValcs 11904), and 
Johnstone’s Jiritisk FiskeriLS 
11905). 

Mackinlay, Mrs. John. Sec 
STKKLI N(i, AiNTOlNKiTTE. 

McKinley, Mount, the highest 
peak in the N. American conti- 
nent, in Alaska, 03’ 5' N., 15U 45' 
w. ; height, 20,404 ft. 'J’he peak 
is surrounded by glaciers. 

M‘Kiiilcy, William (1843-1 001), 
twice iJresident of the United 
States, was of Scoto-Irish descent, 
and was born at Niles, Ohio. lie 
served as a volunteer during the 
civil war, and after the close of 
the war adopted law as his pro- 
fession (181)7). He was first 
elected to Congress in 1870, and 
served till 1891, when lie was 
elected governor of Ohio. He 
w’as an enthu.siastic protectionist, 
and as chairman of the Commit- 
tee of AVays and Means gave his 
name to the tariff of 1890, the 
high-water mark of protectionism 
in the United States. In 1890 he 
was elccteel republican president. 
He was re-elected in 3900, but 
vrtxH shot at Iluffalo by an anar- 
chist named Czolgosz. See Life 
by Halstead and INlanson (1902), 
and Fallows (1902). 

Mackintosh, Sir James (1705- 
1832), Scottish philosojiher, was 
born at Aldourie, near Inverne.'^s. 
A proiniiicnt figure in London 
literary and political society, his 
strong sympathy with the prin- 
ciples of the French revolution 
T)rompted him to reply to Burke 
in Vindiciiv (raUicadVlW, though 
he afterwards repudiated the 
views therein set forth. In 1803 
Mackintosh was appointed to the 
recordership of Bombay. From 
1800 to 1811 he was judge in the 
Court of Admiralty. lie wrote a 
J)iHscrtation on the. Progress of 
Elhkat Philosophy (1830), and a 
TAfc of Sir Thovias More (1830). 
See Life by K. J. Mackintosh 
(2 vols. 1830). 

Mack I in, Charles (?1699- 
1707), British actor, was born in 
Ireland ; first appeared^ in Lon- 
don in 1734, ami continued to 
])lay there, for the most part at 
Drury Lane, until his 'retire- 
ment’ in 1753. Six years later ho 
reappeared, and continued to act 
until 1789. He won high praise 
for his portrayal of Shakespear- 
ean characters, particularly that 
of Shylock. His life was a suc- 
c:^ssion of quarrels and disputes, 
in great part arising from his un- 
governable temper. He was the 
author of .several plays, the best 


known being Love d la Mode (1759) 
and The Man of the World (1781). 

Macknight, James (1721-1800), 
Scottish Scriptural critic and 
translator, was born at Irvine, 
Ayrshire ; he entered the Church 
of Scotland, holding pastorates 
at JMaybole, Jedburgh, and Edin- 
burgh. He piihlished a Harmony 
of the (iospfls (1750), and a Literal 
TransLotwn of all the Apostolic 
Epistles^ with a Com'tnentary and 
JVotes (1795), the work of thirty 
years. See Account by Thomas 
Macknight (1800). 

Mackenochie, Alexander 
Hkriot (1825-87), English divine, 
was born at Fareliam, Hamp- 
shire. While cnrate-in-charge of 
St. Alban's, Holboiii, London, he 
underwent (1807-82) numerous 
prosecutions for ritualistic cere- 
monies and accessories. For a 
sliort time in 1883 he was vicar 
cf St. Peter’s, London Docks, but 
resigned owing to fresh diflicul- 
f ies. See Memoir by Mrs. Towle 
(1890). 

Maclagan, AVilliam Dal- 
JiYMPLE (1820), archbishop of 
A'ork, was born in Kdinburgb. 
He was rector of St. Mary’s, New- 
ington, London; then vicar of St. 
Mary Abbott, Kensington, till 
1878, when he was appointed 
bishop of Lichfield. In 1891 he 
was made archbishop of York, 
tie has published Pastoral 
Ij< tiers and Synodav Charges 
(1892), and was joint-editor of 
The Church and the Age (1870). 

Maclaren, Ian. See AVatson, 
John. 

Maclaurin, Colin (1098-1746), 
Scottish mathematician and. nat- 
ural i)lnlosoi)her, was born at 
Kilmodan, Aigylisliire. lie was 
appointed (1717) to the mathemat- 
ical chair at Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, from which, in 1725, 
be passed to Edinburgh ITniver- 
sity. For the in.surance fund for 
widows of Scottish ministers and 
professors he voluntarily worked 
out the calculations. In his nu- 
merous mathematical essays and 
works he followed Sir Isaac 
Newton’s methods. He also de- 
.signed and superintended the 
building of the fortifications of 
Kdinbiirgh in 1745. See Life 
prefixed to the Account of New- 
ton’s Philosophical Discoveries., 
by Maclaurin (1748). 

M'Lean, Allan (1840), Aus- 
tralian statesman. He became 
IJiemier of Victoiia (1899-1900), 
commissioner of crown lands 
and survey (1890 1), president 
of Board of Land and AVorks 
(1890-1), minister of agriculture 
(1890), chief secretary (1891-3), 
and sat in the Turner adminis- 
tration (1894-8). In 1904 he be- 
came commonwealth minister of 
trade and customs. 

Macleania, a genus of shrubs, 
natives of Mexico and S. America, 
belonging to the order A^nccini- 
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aoese. They bear showy cylin- 
drical flowers, cither solitary or 
in fascicles or corymbs. 

Maclehose, Agnks (1759-1841), 
the ‘Clarinda’ of Burns’s poems, 
was born in Glasjrow. After her 
separation from her husband a 
mutual attachment sprang up 
between her and Robert Burns. 
Their corrospoiulcnco was pub- 
lished in 1843. See Life by AV. 
C. Maclehose, prefixed to Corre- 
spondence (1843). 

McLennan, John Ferguson 
( 1 827-8 1 ), Scottish sociologist, was 
born at Inverness. In 1857 he 
became a member of the Scottish 
bar, and achieved considerable 
success, latterly, as draftsman of 
parliamentary bills (Scotland). 
He is more widely known as the 
propounder of the matriarchal 
theory of primitive societj% in Ail 
JCn.ffuirt/ into the Orujin of the 
Form of Capture in Marrituje 
Ceremonies (1855), reissued and 
enlarged (1875 and 1885) as 
Studies in Ancient Historic He 
was also author of an attack on 
The Patriarchal Theorji (1885), 
and Memoir of Thomas JJruuL- 
mond (18(i7). 

Macleod, Fiona. See Sharp, 
AVilmam. 

Maclcod, Hrnhy Dunning 
(1821-1902), Scottish political 
economist, born at Bdinburgli ; 
devoted himself to economical 
question.s, and became an author- 
ity on banking principles, bills 
of exchange procedure, and gen- 
eral commercial law. Author of 
Theori/ an'l Pra.el ire of /ianhintf 
(1855), a standard work ; Prin- 
ciples of Economical Philosophy 
(1873); Ekments of Economics 
(1881-5) ; and Bimetallism (2ud 
ed. 1894)). See Quarterly lie view 
(October 1901). 

Macleod, Norman (1812-72), 
Scottish preaclier and author, 
was born at Oiimpbeltown, Ar- 
gyllshire. He became in 1838 
minister of the Oliurcli of Scot- 
land at Ijoudon (Ayrshire), Dal- 
keith (1843), and thtj Barony 
Church, Glasgow (1851-72). In 
1857 he was appointed chaplain 
to Queen Victoria. He edited 
Good Words from 1859, and de- 
voted much effort to the further- 
ance of foreign missions. Besides 
sermons, he imblished sketches 
and stories of considerable merit. 
See Memoir by Donald Macb*od 
(2 vols. 1875). 

Macles, or Twin Crystals. 
Crystals tend to occur in groups 
of two or more, associated to- 
gether according to definite laws. 
Those which have certain faces 
parallel in the different crystals, 
but others not, are known as 
macles, or twins. This is true 
especially of the zeolites ; and in 
plagioclasc felspar, the crystals, 
though apparently simple, are 
built up of very many thin 
lamella?, each of which is a twin 
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crystal. The Dhysical explana- 
tion of the relationship is the 
existence of two po.sitions of 
molecular stability. Sometimes 
the twin halves do not meet in a 
definite plane, but interpenetrate 
one another irregularly, as is fre- 
quent in quartz. When twinning 
is repeated twice a ‘trin’ is pro- 
duced, consisting of three twin 
])arts ; other crystals consist t)f 
an indefinite number of twinned 
individuals, and are .said to be 
polysyntlietic. 

Maclise, Daniel (1805-70), 
Irish historical and genre painter, 
born at Cork. His first notable 
picture was a water-colour draw- 
ing, Malvoiio AJf retina the Count 
(1829); his All - Hallow Ere 
(1833), an Irish interior contain- 
ing portraits of Sir AValter Scott 
and Crofton Croker, made a 
further impres.sion; and in 1835 
he was elected A.n.A. Fvill hon- 
ours followed in 1840. During 
the years 18.30-5 ho execute<l, un- 
der the name of Alfred Croquis, 
his remarkalde ‘character ]jor- 
traits’ for Frasers Mayazine : and 
his later work incliulcs histor- 
ical compositions, cartoons, easel 
l)icturcs, water-colour drawings, 
and portraits. From 1851 to 1854 
lie was engaged on The Interview 
between Wcllinyton and Blucher, 
The Death of Nelson^ and other 
frescoes for the Houses of Barlia- 
ment. His Hamlet and a second 
Malvoiio are in the Tate Gallery, 
liondon, and his Charles Dickens 
in the National Portrait Gallery, 
London. See Life by O’Driscoll 
(1871). 

Madura, a genus of hardy 
deciduous trees belonging to 
the oriler Urticacorc. The only 
species is M aurantiara^ the 
bow-wood or Osage orange, bear- 
ing yellowish-green flowers, fol- 
lowed by light yellow fruits 
nbout the size of oranges. It is 
i\ sjiiny plant, native to N. Amer- 
ici, where it is often used as a 
litiiging plant. 

MacMahon, Marie Epme 
Patrige Maurice de (1808-93), 
Dnke of Magenta and marshal 
of France, was born at Sully- 
sur-Loiro, near Autnn, of Irish 
descent. After serving with dis- 
tinction in Algeria, he was ap- 
fiointcd governor-general (1854- 
70) of the province. Arriving in 
the Crimea (1855), ho assaulted 
the Malakoff snccessfully (Sop- 
temher 8). At Magenta he saved 
the day (1859), and was made 
dnke ami marshal on the field. 
In 1870 he failed to defend Al- 
sace (beaten at AVorth), but, con- 
ducting a brilliant retreat, was 
jilaccd in command of 120,000 
men, with orders to join Bazainc. 
In doing so he was surroundeil, 
and capitulated at Sedan. On 
his return from AVicsbaden (1871) 
he took Paris from the commune 
after desperate fighting, and 
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succeeded Thiers (1873) as presi- 
dent of the French republic, re- 
signing in 1879. See Lives^ in 
French, by E. Daudet (1882) and 
l.aforge (1898). 

MacMaster, John Bach 
(1852), American historiiiu, bi- 
ographer, and engineer, born in 
Brooklyn, New York ; was ap- 
pointed instructor in civil engi- 
neering at Princeton (1877-83), 
and in 1883 professor of American 
history at the University of Penn- 
sylvania, a chair he still holds. 
He has written Bridye and 'Tun- 
nel Centres and Hiah Masonry 
Jfams; A History of the People 
of the United AStates (1883-1900); 
Benjamin Franklin as a Man of 
Letters (1887) ; With the Fathers 
(1895) ; Orif/in^ Mcanina, and 
Application of the Monroe Doc- 
trine (1897); and Daniel Webster 
(1902). 

Macmillan, English publish- 
ing house, was fonndetl by Daniel 
(1813-57) and Alexamler IMacmil- 
lari {b. 1818); settled in London 
in 18.39 ; establishril a business 
at Cambriilge. The years 18.38 -72 
mark the establishment of a 
London house ; 1859 the opening 
of a branch in Now York (now 
an important publishing centre); 
1893 the conversion of the busi- 
ness into a liinitcil liability coin- 
piny. In 1891 they printed a 
liibliographical catalogue of pub- 
lications from 1843 to 1889 in- 
cLisive. In 1901 they started in 
Bombay a publishing centre for 
India, Burma, and (Jeylon. Mac- 
millan's Matjaziiic was started in 
1850 as a shilling rnontlily, but 
was reduced to sixpence in 10o5. 
Si*e Hu^bes’s Alcmoir of Daniel 
Macmillan (1882). 

Macmillan, Hugh (1833-1903), 
Scottish minister and author, 
was born at Abcrfeldy, Perth- 
shire. He was tlie author of 
First Forms of Uryetafina (1851), 
Bible Teachiinjs in Nature (185r), 
The Garden and the City (1872), 
Roman Mosaics (1888), My Com- 
fort in Sorrow (1890), The Daisies 
of Nazareth (1894), Glcaninas in 
Holy Fields (1899), The Hiah'land 
Tuy (1901), and a monograph on 
G. F. AVatts, R.A. (1904). lie was 
minister of the Free AVesK’hiircli, 
Greenock, until 1901. - 
Maemonnies, Frederick 
(1853), American sculptor, born 
in Brooklyn ; was apiirenticed 
when seventeen to the sculiitor 
St. Gaudens, and also studied 
under Falguibre in Paris. In 1889 
ho exhibited his Diana at the 
Salon. Among his statues, char- 
acterized by effective composi- 
tion, refinement of modelling, 
and admirable equilibrium, are 
Nathan Halc^ in (Mty Hall Park, 
New York ; Sir Harry Fane, in 
the new Boston Ihiblic Library ; 
and the colossal figure of Victory 
on the battle column at West 
Point. 
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Macnaghten, Sir William 
Hay (1793- 1841), British tliplom- 
atist and Orientalist, horn i)roh- 
ably at Bushmills, Oo. Ant rim. 
His name is associated with the 
British intervention in the ati'airs 
of Afghanistan (1838), and the 
dispatch of an expeditionary 
force, which ciilminatcil in the 
occupation of Kabul. He was 
assassinated by the chief, Akbar 
Khan, whilst attending a confer- 
ence at Kabul. 

Macnamara, Thomas Jamks 
(18G1), educationist, was born at 
Montreal. From 1870 to 1890 ho 
was a school board teacher at 
Exeter, Hmlderstield, and Bris- 
tol, and became president of 
the National Union of Teachers 
(1890). Since 1892 he has e<lited 
the Schoolmaster^ an authorita- 
tive organ on elementary edu- 
cation. He became associated 
with the London School Boanl 
as progressive member for West 
Ijambeth in 1894, and remained 
connected with it until its dis- 
solution by the Education Act of 
19U3. He has represented North 
Camberwell since 1900. He is a 
strenuous advocate of a sountl 
and efficient system of national 
education. He isalsokcenly inter- 
ested in all social and labour ques- 
tions. He is, further, the author 
of the ‘Cockerton’ Act of 1902, 
and has published School-room 
Humour (1905). 

Macnehl, Hkctoh (1740-1818), 
Scottish poet, born at Roslin, 
Midlothian. He worked in a mer- 
cantile warehouse in Guadeloupe, 
and in 1780 was appointed as- 
sistant secretary to two flagships. 
His first poem. The Harp^ ap- 
peared in 1789, an<l ScotlanrVs 
Scaith^ or the History of Will 
and Jean, in 1795, and The Woes 
o’ War in the following year. 
His Poetical Works were issued 
in 1801 (reprinted 185()). He is 
best known as the author of the 
songs Will and Jean^ Mif Boy 
Tammy, and Come under my 
Plaidie. 

MacNeill, John Gordon 
Swift (1849), Irish politician, was 
born at Dublin, and was professor 
of constitutional and criminal 
law at King’s Inn, Dublin (1882- 
88). He has represented South 
Donegal since 1887 as a member 
of the Nationalist party. He is 
the author of The Irish Parlia- 
ment (1885), How the Union was 
carried (lfW7), and Titled Cor- 
ruption (1894). 

Macon, (i.) Anc. Mntisco^ cap., 
dep. Sa6ne-et-Loire, France, on 
SaOne R., 40 m. N. of Lyons. Its 
old cathedral is now in ruins. 
Watches and agricultural imple- 
ments are made. The town is 
celebrated for its wines, and was 
the birthplace of Lamartine. 
Pop. (1901) 18,928. (2.) City, 

Georgia, U.8.A., co. seat of Bibb 
00 ., 80 m. s.E. of Atlanta. It has 


iron foundries, and manufactures 
cottons and machinery, and is 
the seat of Mercer University. 
Pop. (1900)23,272. 

Maepherson, James (1730-90), 
‘translator’ of Ossian, was born 
at Ruthven, Inverness-shire. In 
1700 he published, with transla- 
tions, a collection of old Gaelic 
poems, as Fratjnients of Ancient 
Poetry. This was followed, in 
1702 and 1703 respectively, by 
his ‘translations’ of Ossian s 
Fimjal and Te-rnora. There c:ni 
be little doubt that these ‘Os- 
sianic’ poems were to a great 
extent Maepherson’s own, but 
that he used in their composi- 
tion a number of fragments of 
Gaelic legends. Ho was agent 
to the nabob of Arcot from 1780 
until his death. He was buried 
in AVestminster Abbey. See Life 
by Saunders (1895), and Smart’s 
James Maepherson, an Episode 
in Literature (1905). 

Macquarie, (i.) Group of un- 
inhabited isls., S. Pacific, 500 m. 
H.w. of New Zealand, to which 
it has been annexed. Area, 170 
sq. m. (2.) River, N.S.W., Aus- 
tralia, formed by the junction of 
thc5 Fish and Campbell Rivers; 
tributary of the Darling. Total 
course, about 350 m. 

Macqueen, Robert, Lord 
BuAXFIKLD. See BrAXFIELD. 

Macready, AVilliam Charles 
(1793-1873), English actor and 
manager, born in London ; ap- 
peared (1810) at Birmingham as 
Romeo, and in 1811, at New- 
castle, played Hamlet with Mrs. 
Siddons. Subsequently he acted 
at Covent Garden, Drury Tiane, 
Dtiblin, Edinburgh, and Paris, 
dominating the stage (1819) as 
Richard HI. His favourite parts 
were Macbeth and AVerner; Imt 
he created, amongst others, Vir- 
giiiius, Stratford, Claude Mel- 
nottc, Richelieu, and Alfred 
Evelyn in Money. In the United 
States (1849), owing to Edwin 
Forrest’s enmity, his theatre was 
mobbed. See his Diary and Re- 
miniscences (1875), and Life by 
AV. Archer (1890). 

Macrinus (164 218 a.d.), em- 
peror of Rome from 217 to 218 
A.D., was born at Cx’sarea, in 
Mauritania, and was prefect of 
the praetorian guards under Cara- 
calla. He was severely defeated 
near Nisibis by the Parthians. 
His troops mutinied anti defeated 
him ne.ar Antioch. He tied to 
Chalcedon, but was betrayed 
and executed. 

Macrozamia, a genus of ever- 
green Australian plants of the 
order Cycatlaceaj. They bear 
mostly ovoid cones, with hard 
scales thickened at their apices. 
They are easily grown under 
glass, in well-drainetl peaty loam. 

MacTaggart, William (18.‘15), 
Scottish painter, a native of 
Camxjbeltown, one of the leaders 
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of the Scottish impressionist 
school. He holds place in Scot- 
land much in the same way as does 
AVatts in England. Grehardson, 
James Pettie, and AlacTaggart 
were fellow-students. His work 
has run principally in the inter- 
pretation of nature, more particu- 
larly when allied with the domi- 
nating actions of man. A brilliant 
colourist, ho has a mode and style 
of his own. As a painter of fisher- 
folk he is pre-eminent— c.f/. his 
Harbour Bar ami Through \yind 
and Rain. In portrait-studies of 
children he has also excelled — 
e.g. The Belle. Painter of Sum- 
mer Breezes and Dora (National 
Gallery, Edinburgh). 



Mactra. 

1, M. Rtultoruin; 2, M. subtruiicutti ; 
3, M. Huliila (I'liuwiMt; aiiiinul). 


Mactra, a genus of bivalve 
molluscs, inclu<ling a number of 
common British species. Fool’s 
mactra [M, stultorum), in which 
the shell is prettily marked with 
radiating lines, is very common 
on sandy shores, and has a deli- 
cate and brittle shell. All the 
species live in saml, and are 
capable of using the foot in 
leaping. ’I’ho shell is triangular, 
the two valves being equal. 

MacAVhlrler, John (1839), 
Scottish painter, born at Slate- 
ford, near Pklinburgh. He was 
elected A.R.A. (1879) and k.a. 
(1894). A brilliant member of 
the Scottish school of painting, 
he exccds in depicting the rugged 
beauty and lonely grandeur of 
the Highlands and moors of 
Scotland, and notably mountain 
lurches. His diploma work was 
Nature's Archway. Ilis June in 
the Austria n Tyrol was purchased 
out of the funds of the Chantrey 
Bequest, and is in the Tate Gal- 
lery, London. Among other ex- 
amples of his brush are The Lord 
of the (Hen, The Track of the 
Hurricane, The Silver Strand, 
Loch Katrine. He is the author 
of Layidscape Painting in Water 
Colour (1900). 

Madagascar, isl. in the Indian 
Ocean, separated from E. coast 
of Africa by Mozambi(iue Chan- 
nel, 250 m. wide. Its extreme 
length, from Cape Amber in the 
N. to Cape Sainte Mario in the s., 
is 980 m. and its average breadth 
270 m. The main orographical 
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features are two plateaus, one 
occupying the northern extremity 
as far s. as Mandritsara in 
S. lat. ; the other, of far greater 
area, extending over linerina, 
Betsilco, and Kara, nearly to 24^" 
8. lat. These plateaus are sepa- 
rated by a saddle less than 2,00<) 
ft. high, which has played an 
important part in the history of 
the island. The greater plateau 


gascar (8,790 ft.). Di^go Suarez, 
formed by the peninsula of Cap 
d’Ambre, is one of the best har- 
bours in the world. Tamatave 
also is a good harbour, and An- 
tongil Bay affords safe anchor- 
age. The N.vv. coast is much 
indented, and has harbours at 
Nossi-B<j, Port Radama, and tlie 
bays of Bomb^toke (Majutiga) and 
Bctsiboka. The climate is trop- 


Madagasoar 

climate. At Tananarive the mean 
is 55'^ and the average rainfall 
54 in. Thuinierstorms and hur- 
ricanes occur frequently. The 
forests yield valuable timber — 
rosewood, mahogany, palisander 
{jacarand(v)f and ebony — fibres 
(as raffia and Musa tcxtilis)^ 
copal and other gums, and india- 
rubber. Edible fruits, as ground- 
nut, coco, bread-fruit, banana, 
mango, tamarind, and lemon, are 
common ; and cotton, hemp, va- 
nilla, sugar-cane, coffee, and cocoa 
are grown. The traveller’s tree 
is a striking form ; ferns are par- 
ticularly abundant. The fauna 
is marked by the presence of 
lemurs and tlie curious aye-aye. 
The most widely distributed 
minerals are iron and gold, the 
exi)ort of the latter in 1905 being 
valued at £275,000. The most 
prominent people are the Antai- 
merina or Merina, known to 
Europeans as Hovas. They live 
on the plateau of Irnerinn, and 
their dominion before the French 
occupation extended over two- 
thirds of the island. Textiles are 
woven from the fibre of the Haphia 
palm, and silk is produced. Rum 
is manufactured, and oil from 
several fruits. Hand-carts are 
used for transport, and within 
the last few years the roads have 
been properly made; formerly 
they were mere footpaths. Auto- 
mobiles are coming largely into 
use for passenger conveyance. 
The French have opened a railway 
(92 m.) from Brickaville on the 
K. coast to Morarnanga, which 
will be continued to Tananarivo. 
The exports, consisting chiefly of 
live animals, animal products, 
oils, fibres, grains, and textiles, 
amounted in 1905 to the value 
of £902,100, and the imports to 
£1,247,930. 

Madagascar was annexed by the 
French in 1895. In 1808 Protest- 
ant Christianity was proclaimed 
the state religion of the Hovas, 
but the people still retain many 
sux)er8titious observances. In 
1902 there were 450,000 Protest- 
ants and 50,000 Catholics in a 
total population in 1901 of 
2,505,237. Of these the Hovas 
and ^akalavas numbered 850,0CM.) ; 
the Betsileos, 000,000; the Ibaras 
and other southern tribes, 400,000; 
the Betsimisarakas and other cast 
coast tribes, 400,000; the Sihana- 
kas and other northern tribes, 
300,000. The capital is Tana- 
narivo. Area, 227,750 s<i. in. 

See Sibree’s Madaria^f'*^^ ffnd 
its People (1870), The (treat Afri- 
can Island (1880), and Mada- 
rfasrar before the Conquest (1896); 
Cousins’s Madamscar of To-day 
(1895); Catat’s Voyage d Mada- 
gascar (1896); Grandi<lier’s His- 
toirc physique^ uaturelle ct poli- 
tique de Madagascar (1876, etc.) ; 
T. T. Matthews’s Thirty Years in 
Madagascar ( 1904). 



slopes from E. to w., frecpiently 
rising to 5,200 ft. on the e., but 
seldom exceeding 3,900 ft. on the 
W. Towards the E. coast the 
descent is very rapid, while on 
the w. lies a country of pi .Tins 
and flat-topped hills 1,.300 to 1,6(>0 
ft. above sea-level. Extinct vol- 
canoes are scattered over the 
island, the chief being Ankaratra, 
the culminating point of Mada- 


ical, and there is a dry season 
from IMay or June to December, 
and a wet season. At Diego 
8uarez the annual mean tempera- 
ture is about 80", the highest in 
the island, and the range is from 
73° to 88°. The niinfall is about 
28 in. Towards the s. the tem- 
perature is lower, while the rain- 
fall is from 40 to 60 in. The high 
plateaus enjoy a more temperate 
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Madava Rao, Sik Raja T. 
(1828-91), Indian administrator, 
i)orn at Combaconiiin, Madras. 
Although a faithful Rrahman, 
III' displayed outside his caste the 
most liberal views, and encouraged 
and promoted social and political 
reforms. lie was prime minister 
of 'Fravancore in 1807. During 
the minority of the (^aekwar of 
liaroda he acte<l for ten years as 
administrator of the state. 

Maddaloni (anc. SvssiiclaX 
city, Caserta, Italy, 14 m. n.e. 
of Naples. It possesses a royal 
college and a military school. 
AVeaving and quarrying are the 
chief industries. Top. (1901) 
21,270. 

Madden, Sir Frederic (1801 
73), English paljvographer and 
anti<piary, was horn at l*orts- 
moiith. Ho has edited an edition 
of Ilavelok the Dane (1828), Laya- 
mon’s Brnt (1847), and AV'^ycli lie's 
BiUc (185<.)), the last named with 
Rev. .losiah Korsliall. In 18.37 
JMadden became head of tlie 
manuscript department of the 
Rritish Museum. His journals, 
etc., in the liodleian Lilnary arc 
to remain unopened till 1920. 
>Soo Memoir by Connop Thiilwall 
(1873). 

Madder, the root of liuhui 
tinrtoria and other i)lants of the 
same family, was formerly largely 
grown in W. Europe, Turke.s, 
and .)ai>an. There are several 
varieties, w’hich are prepared for 
the mai ket by keoinngand grind- 
ing. Madder was at one time 
very valuable on account of the 
colouring matters, alizarin and 
purpurin, that are present in the 
root as glucosides, but it is now 
very largely supers(‘<h‘d by syn- 
thetically prepared alizarin. 

Madeira, a wine wiiich closely 
resembles sherry, having a tine, 
.soft, mellow llavour, combine*! 
witli elegance and an exception- 
ally l)eautiful bouquet. It is a 
fortifie*! wine, containing from 
1(> lo 21 per cent, of alcohol. 
Many of the Imst brands are .sent 
on long sea- voyages to modify and 
improve them. Among the irn- 
porrant brands are Roal or Dual 
and N'erdelho, rich, mellow, and 
choice ; and San Antonio and Ser- 
cial, tine, dry, and pale. 

Madeira, (i.) Group of Portu- 
guese islands in tho Atlantic, 390 
rn. w. of Morocco, comprising 
Madeira, Poito Santo, De.serta8, 
Rujio, and Selvag<‘ns, the three 
first only being inhabited. Area, 
315 sq. m.; pop. (1900) 150,528, 
mostly on Madeira. IMadeira 
itsL‘lf is an oval island, measur- 
ing 35 m. by 15 m. The coasts 
are steep end rocky ; the highest 
point, Pico Ruivo, reaches 0,000 
ft. The mountain slope.s are 
terraced for cultivation, .and 
fruits of all kinds are grown with 
the help of irrigation. Its equa- 
ble and salubrious climate has 


made Madeira a favourite health 
resort for Europeans. AVine.s, 
fruits, vegetables, honey, sugar, 
wax, cane and wicker goods, lace, 
and straw hats are exported. 
The imi>orts in 1905 amounted 
to 41438,231, and the exports to 
£211,890. Funchal, on the s. 
coast, is tho capital. Colonized 
by the Portuguese in tho 15th 
centiiiy, Madeira was occupied by 
the Rritisli in 1801 and 1807-14. 
Gorman activity in trade ami also 
ill the building of sanatoria, 
hotels, ami other enterprises dur- 
ing rectiiit yeais has been exces- 
sive. 'riie granting of concessions 
to German companies by the 
Portuguese governmont in 1905 0 
was the cause of much comment, 
and gave ri.se to some ill-feeling. 
(2.) 8ee Amazons, Peru. 

Madhava Acharya, Hindu 
Sanskrit scholar and writer of 
the 14th century, 'lo him is at- 
tributed the Pa nha ra-Mdfi ha r l- 
i/ayn^ a classification of Hindu 
religious law, sub.sequently sup- 
plemented by his ViMvahtlva, 
whicli dealt with .systems of law 
as generally undorstuod. He is 
also responsible for iinportaiit 
digests relative to ancient Indian 
philosophy, especially an intro- 
duction to the Mimansa system, 
ami a commentury on tlio same. 

Madhu Sudan Datta (1821- 
73), Indian poet and man of 
letters, was born at Sagandari, 
Bengal; early embraced Christi- 
anity. He is.suo*l in Bengali the 
classical dramas. Pad ma rati, i>ar- 
nduhtha^ and Kumar i (1858 01), 
follow'c*! by tho opic Majhanad- 
Badha^ instinct with lofty ideas. 

Madison, (i.) City, Wkscon- 
sin, U.8.A., cap. of the .state, and 
CO. seat of Dane co., 75 m. w. 
of Milwaukee. It manufactures 
.agricultural implement.s, machin- 
ery, tools, flour, boots and shoes, 
carriages, ami electric appliance.s. 
IVLadison is the se.at of tho uni- 
versity of AVisconsin. Pop. (1900) 
19,104. (2.) River, Montana, 

U.S.A., has its .source in the S.W'. 
of the state, and flows nearly N. to 
its junction with the Gallatin ami 
.fefl'erson to form the Missouri. 
Its drainage area is 2,285 s<j. in. 

Madison, James (1751-1830), 
president (fourth) of tlio Unitetl 
State.s, was horn at Port Conway, 
Virginia. His great work was 
done during ;ind after the war of 
indepcmlonce in working out the 
union of state and federal laAv. 
He also advocated religious free- 
dom and the acceptance of the 
impost law by the states, sug- 
gesting tho famous compromise 
known as ‘the three-fifths rule,’ 
by which (in taxation) five slaves 
were rated as three freemen. 
His was the ‘Virginia Plan’ of 
federation (1787), ami ho was 
joint-author of The FederaliAt, 
a political science treatise (re- 
published 1888). In 1801 ho was 


secretary of state under Jeffer- 
son, and was president for a 
double term (1809-17). See Ma- 
dison Papers (1841) and Letters 
(1805); also Life by Gay (1884) 
and by Hunt ( 1902). 

Madness. See Insanity and 
Lunacy. 

Madonna, tho term mually 
applied to representations of the 
Virgin Mary in art. The cailiost 
existing picture of her is .snid to 
be one in the (kapella Greea in the 
catacombs of Pri.scilla, Rome, as- 
signed to the first half of the 
2nd century. Other early exam- 
ples show tifices of chusic form, 
and in Rome that tendency per- 
sisted even after Byzantine influ- 
ence asserted itself tliroughout 
Italy. The fninoiis Ruccllai Ma- 
donna ill Santa Maria Novella, 
Florence, which is attributed to 
Cimabue by tradition, but is now 
assigned by some critics to Duc- 
cio, tlie great statue of the Vir- 
gin and Child, and the exquisite 
ivory statuette by Giovanni Pi- 
sani, still in Pisa, and the Majes- 
tas by Duccio, which was carried 
in triumphal inocession through 
thii streets of 8iena in 1311, show 
a freer and more natural manner. 
AVith the gieat ai tists of the 14th, 
15th, and Ifith centuries the Ma- 
donna was a favourite subject. 
Favourite incidents ai e the An- 
nunciation, the Holy Family, 
tho Adoration, the Assumption, 
ami the (.'oronation. Other cele- 
lirated JMadonnas are by Man- 
tegna, Botticiilli, and Bellini, 
two or three reliefs by Donatello, 
and Michael Angelo’s statue in 
the Medici chapel, Flonnce; 
Leonardo’s Virgin of the lioeks : 
and three fainoms Raiihaels — the 
JMadonno detjli Aiisidei, the Afa- 
donna della Bidia, and the Ma- 
donna di ISan JSisto. 8cc Jame- 
son’s Letjeuds of the Madonna 
(2nd ed. 18.57), Venturi’s La Ma- 
donna (1900), and Baumhach’.s 
JHe Madonnendarstellung in dcr 
Malerei (2nd ed. 189(i). 

Madras, (i.) Pnsidency of In- 
dia, at the s. extremity of the 
peninsula. Its N. limits reach 
the Bombay ITesiiloncy on the 
one side, and the Bengal Presi- 
dency on the otlier, with tho 
dominions of the Nizam and the 
('cntral I’rovinces between. Its 
area is 141,190 sq. m. British 
territory, lx sides 9,fil0 sq. m. 
under native rule. The E. and 
AV. Ghats run parallel with the 
respectiv'o coasts, and arc linked 
at tlie .s. by the N ilgiri Hills. Tho 
rivers Godavari, Kistna (Krishna), 
and Cauvery ri.se in tho AV. Ghats, 
and discharge into the Bay of 
Bengal. The only important 
lake, Pnlieat, 33 rn. long, lies N. 
of the capital. Gold is mined in 
Mysore and in the Nilgiris ; cop- 
per and lead in tho E. Ghats ; 
garnets and diamonds are also 
found ; iron, coal, and silver exist, 
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but are not exploited. Forests were valued at £5,183,200 and the proportion of Christians (mostly 

cover 15,802 sq. m. Famines have exports at £10,437,100. The chief Roman Catholics) is larser than 

been rather frequent, the worst articles of export are hides, coffee, in any other part of India, 

being those of 1833, 1805-0, 1870- raw cotton, rice, oils, spices, in- The Laccadive, and Maidive 

78, and 1892. Although the presi- digo, coir, sugar, tobacco, and tea. Islands, off the Malabar coast, 

dcMicy has no natural harbours. The native state of Mysore is are, for administrative purposes. 



Madras on the E. coast is one directly administered by the im- included in the Madras Prcsi- 

of the most important in the perial government of Calcutta. dency. Pop. (1901) 38,023,066. 

Indian empire, and Kanara, Ma- Travancorc is ruled by a maha- (2.) Capital of above presidency, 

labar, an(l Travancore on the rajah on European lines. The on the Coromandel coast, in 

w. are centres of considerable bulk of the population are Hin- lat. 13“ 4' N., and long. 80“ 15' E. 
export and import. In 1905-6 the dus, and a considerable per- Notwithstanding that it has no 
imports of sea-borne merchant centage Mohammedans, but the natural harbour, it ranks among 
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the foremost seaports of British 
India. On the foreshore is * Black 
Town/ the commercial quarter ; 
to the S. is the citadel. Fort St. 
Georjye, Government House, and 
the public offices ; the densely- 
populated nativcquartersstraKKlo 
to the w. and s. ; then come the 
houses of the Eurasian popu- 
lation ; and beyond, the resi- 
dences of Europeans. The total 
trade in 1904-5 was valued at 
£8,055,000. 

In 1504 the Portui^uosc founded 
hero the town of St. Thom(^. In 
1059 the rajah of Chandragiri 
granted to the blast India Com- 
pany a site close to St. Thomd. 


at the Bedside of Ferdinand //.. 
(1845), The Three Holy Women at 
the Sepulchre (1845), and the por- 
trait King Don Franeiseo. 

Madrepore. See Coral, 

Madrid, (i.) Province, Spain, 
occupying the southern and east- 
ern slopes of the Guadarrama 
Mts.y and reaching down to the 
Tagus near Toledo. The climate 
is arid and parched in summer 
and bleak in winter. The produc- 
tions, apart from the capital, are 
mainly agricultural and horticul- 
tural. Much granite and frec;- 
stone are quarried. Area, 5,084 
sq. m. Pop. (1900) 775,034, in- 
cluding the capital. ( 2 .) Capi- 


rapidly. Its streets are wide and 
handsome, especially that of 
Alcala, one of the lincst streets 
in Europe. The central square 
is the renowned Puerta del Sol, 
into which ten streets debouch. 
In addition to the university 
there are a normal school, vet- 
erinary school, schools of com- 
merce, engineering, architecture, 
music, and the line arts. The 
National Library contains 000,000 
volumes aiul 50,000 manuscripts; 
while the National Museum of 
Painting and Sculpture has a fine 
collection of the Nvorks of Ka- 
phael, Titian, and Rubens, in 
addition to the most famous pro- 
ductions of V^elasquez. The city 
experiences scorcliing southerly 
winds and fierce heat in summer, 
and icy blasts from the siiowcla<l 
Sierra Guadarrama in winter. 
Industrially it is not very active, 
tobacco being the chief manufac- 
ture. Pop. (1900) 559,855. 

Madrigal, a term often used 
in a loose sense for any light 
song, but ijroperly denoting a 
type of song of Italian origin 
which normally consists of two 
or three tercets, followed by 
one or more couplets. It is 
also used for the music written 
for such songs. Madrigals were 
either sung by three or more 
unaccompanied voices, or played 
upon viols. They were written 
by most of the IGth and ]7tli 
century composers. Ultimately 
the form was merged in the glee. 
See Oliphant’s Short Account of 
Madrigals (1830), Musa Madrid 
galcsea (1837), and F. E. Scbel- 
iing’s A Book of Elizabethan 
Lyrics (1895). 

Madura. (1.) Oa))ital of dist., 
Madras Presidency, India, 270 m. 
S.w. by rail of Madras. For cen- 
turies it was the religions and 
political ca])ital of S. India, and 
it contains some of the finest 
extant exami)lcs of Hindu archi- 
tecture, including the granite 
temple of Minarchi, or the Fish 
Mother. Rebuilt in the 2nd or 
.3rd century, it was nearly de- 
stroyed (hiring tlio Mohammedan 
conquest of the 14th century. 
Its jiresent splendour is due to 
Tirumulla Nayak (1023-59). The 
town has coffee and cotton mills 
and cigar factories. Brass-ware 
and dyed cotton -cloth are also 
made. Madura is the centre of 
American mission effort in l^outh 
India. Pop. (1901) 105,984. ( 2 .) 
Mountainous isl., Dutch East 
Indies, separated from Java on 
the w. by the Surabaya Strait, 
and on the s. by the Madura 
Strait. Fishing and cattle-rear- 
ing employ most of the inhabit- 
ants. Area, 1,770 sip m. Pop. 
(1897) 1,052,580. 

Madvig, JoiiAN Niooi.af (1804- 
80), Danish scholar and states- 
man, born at Svaneke in Born- 
holm ; became (1829) professor 



Madras City, 


Attacked in 1702 by Aurungzebe’s 
army, in 1741 by the Marathas, 
Madras fell to the French in 
1746. In 1748 it was restored to 
the British by the treaty of Aix- 
la-Chapelle. Pop. (1901) .509,340 ; 
266,730 males, 252,016 females. 

Madrazo y Kuntz, Federico 
DE (1815-94), Spanish painter of 
historical and i>ortrait subjects, 
was born at Rome ; succeedcjl his 
father as director of the Prado 
Gallery in Madrid, and was pro- 
fessor at the IMadrid Academy. 
Among his works 'are (Hodcfroy 
de Bouillon proclaimed King of 
JcniS‘il€7n{\S^^\ Maria Christina 


tal of above prov. and of Spain ; 
stands on a bleak, treeless table- 
land between the Guadarrama 
Mts. and the Tngus, at an eleva- 
tion of 2,140 ft. 3’he history of 
the city begins with the Moors, 
by whom it was called Magerit. 
It was captured by Ramiro 11 . of 
Leon in 955, but was again lost. 
Ferdinand i., it is asserted, again 
took it temporarily in 1047. It 
became permanently a Christian 
city under Alfonso vi. of Castile 
(1083). When Philip IT. made it 
the capital of the realm (1560), 
the city contained a population 
of 25,000, and then increased 



M<eandci^ 

of Latin laii>fuaKe and literature 
at Oopenhujfen University, re- 
si^niiiK in 1880. He compiled a 
Latin ramnuir (1841) and Greek 
Stjntax (1840), lonj^ famous, and 
issued noteworthy editions of 
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of Moskenas and Mosken, in the 
Lofoden group. It is only when 
the north-westerly gales blow 
against the tide that this current 
is dangerous. See E. A. Poe’s 
imaginative description. 



< 'i<’ero’s works, and L'liiendatioiiet. 
Lirianee (18()0). About 1848 he 
entered parliament, and became 
minister of religion and education 
(1848-51). Author of 0)nfscuia 
Ao.ademic.a (18.84 42) and Lii- 
arriiid ri)}f/rv (1887). 

Mseander, riv., Asia Minor. It 
rises in Phrygia, flows between 
Lydia and Carin, and falls into 
the JOgeaii Sea. Its windings 
have made its name proverbial. 
'I'he moflern name is Menderes. 
Its length is 240 m., and it fre- 
(luently overflows its banks. 

Maecenas, GaIUS CIiLNIUS (be- 
tween 7.8 and 03 to 8 n.c.), friend 
and adviser of the Roman em- 
])eror Augustus, was of an Etrus- 
e;m fa,mily of Arretium. In 42 H.c. 
liis services w(’r(; used in negotia- 
ting with Antony. During .80-34 
I;.c. he was entrusted with the 
maintenance of order in Rome 
and Italy; and also in .81 n.r., 
when he (juashed the conspiracy 
(»f the younger Lepidus. He is, 
however, more famous as a liter- 
ary patron. Virgil, Horace, and 
Proi)ertius were among hisfriends, 
and received many benefits at his 
hands. 

Maelstrdnit an ocean current 
between the Norwegian islands 


Msenadcs. See Baoch.e. 

Maerlan t, Ja KOB VAN (d .e. 1 21) I ), 
Klernish poet, liorn near Bruges ; 
translated Benoit de Stc.-More’s 
Roman d e Troie, but subseciuen t ly 
established a great reputation 
through his own lyrical comiX)si- 
tions. Author of Spieuhel 
toriitel y 'Vhe Mirror of History’) 
and Rijmhijbel{'‘ Rhyming Bil)Io’), 
the latter causing grave displeas- 
ure to the bishop of Utrecht. 



Plan of Afarn-flow, 
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Macs- How, an eartb-coveiod 
building of stone, about a mile 
N.K. of the standing stones of 
Steiinis, in the main island of the 
Orkneys, Scotland. Outwardly 
it is a grassy mound 36ft. high, and 


Maeterlinck 

280 ft. in circumference. Its arti- 
ficial nature was not known to 
modern people until 1801. It con- 
sists of a room 15 ft. square, with 
three small lateral chambers. 
Runic inscriptions on the walls 
prove that the mound was broken 
into by Norsemen in the I2th cen- 
tury. Who wore its actual builders 
is unknown. On the brow of Kew- 
ing Hill (parish of Firth), a few 
miles from Maes-How, is a similar 
but considerably smaller struc- 
ture, examined by Mr. M. Charle- 
son, Stromness, in 11)01. 

Maestricht. SeeMAASTiuciiT. 
Maestricht Beds belong to 
the uppermost subdivision of the 
Cretacious system in Belgium, 
and have probably no represent- 
ative in the Biitish Isles, except 
the Chalk of Trimirgham in 
Norfolk. It is a soft, almost 
tufaceoiis limestone, and is full 
of fossils, especially of Bryozoa. 

Maeterlinck, Maurice (1862), 
Belgian dramatist and essayist, 
WHS born at Ghent. His thought 
has been greatly influenced by 
Novalis and Emerson. His first 
volume, consisting of verse, with 
Ihe title iSerres CVntndf#. appeared 
in 1889, and was followed by 
Dovze Chansons (1897). He has 
also written dramas-- La Prineessc 
Malcine (1889), Les Avevgles and 
JJIntrvse (1890), Les Se)tt Prin- 
cesses (1891), Pelteas et Melisande 
(1892)j Alladine et Palamidrs, 
Inteneur, and La Mort de Tinta- 
gilcs (1894), Ag/a vainc et RHfisette. 
(1896), Sfcar Rea trice and A rdianc 
et Barhe Blenc (1901), Monna 
Vanna (1002), and Jogzellc (1903). 
His other works include a trans- 
lation from the P'lcrnish of Van 
Riiysbroeck, entitled VOrnement 
dcs Noces Rpiritvelles (1891); ;i 
translation from Novalis (lt95); 
two volumes of philosophical 
essays. Let Tresor dts Hatuhles 
(1896) and Jai Sagesse et ta. 
LfStinee (1898) ; Jai Vie des 
Abeilles (1901) ; and Lc Temple 
L'nsereli. A number of these 
workshave been excellently tran.s- 
latcd into Phiglish by Sutro. Mae- 
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terlinck’s dramas are not drama.s 
of action but of thought, but 
he makes a very real drama of 
the mind, painting human na- 
ture in vivid colours. His plays 
arc i^ervaded by melancholi*, his 
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characters suggesting a vain 
struggle in the inexorable web 
of fate. See W. L. Courtney’s 
The Development of M, Maeter- 
linck (1904) ; A. van Bever’s 
Maurice Maeterlinck (1904); and 
critical studies in German by 
Jacobs (1901) and IMiessncr (11H)4). 





Maurice Maeterlinck, 

(Photo by C. aerschel, Parit.) 

Mseviad. See Baviad. 

Mafeking, tn., Bechuanaland, 
British S. Africa, 200 m. N. of 
Kimberley, on the Cai>e Town- 
Bulawayo Ry. It was ineffectu- 
ally besicgc(l by the Boers from 
Oct. 11, 1899, t<. May 18, 1900. 
Pop. of dist. (1904) 21,436. 

Maffei, Francesco ScirioNE, 
Count (1675-1755), Italian writer, 
was born at V crona. His tragedy, 
Merope (1714; Eng. version by 
Ayres, 1740), is generally re- 
garded as having brought about 
the revival of tragedy in Italy. 
As a scholar, Maffei shines most 
in the letoria Diploviatica {\727), 
Verona ILlustrata (1732). and Os- 
servazioni Lctterarie (1732 40). 
His Opere. were published in 21 
vols. at Venice (1790). 

Mafia, a secret society in 
Sicily. Its members are bound to 
avenge and protect one another 
if punished for brigandage or 
crime by the authorities. The 
government, though putting down 
its more violent manifestations, 
has failed to crush the secret or- 
ganization of the society. See 
Outrera’s La Mafia (1903). 

Mafra, tn., Estremadura prov., 
Portugal, 18 m. N.w. of Lisbon ; 
famous for its monastery and 
royal palace, built in 1717 by 
John y. in imitation of the Esco- 
rial, and now used by the military 
authorities. Pop. (1900) 4,794. 

Magadha, ancient kingdom of 
India, corresponding to the mod- 
ern Behar and Oudh. Its capital, 
Pataliputra, was on the Ganges, 
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possibly where Patna now is. One 
of its kings, Bimbisara, was the 
friend of Buddha in his early 
days. 

Magadoxo. See Mogpishu. 
Magalhaes, Feknao pe. See 
Magellan. 

Magallanes, territory, Chile, 
lying s. of lat. 47'" s. Area, 
75,292 sq. m. Much of it is 
mountainous and forest- clad. 
The chief settlement is Punta 
Arenas, on the Strait of Magellan. 
Wool is the only export. 

Magazine of Art, The, was 
founded in 1878 by Messrs. 
Cassell and Co., with Mr. A. J. 
11. Trendell as its first editor. 
Among its early contributors 
were Sir Wyke Bayliss, Honry 
Blackburn, A. H. Church, and 
Percy Fitzgerald ; while original 
drawings were made by Sir John 
Millais, Randolph Caldecott, 
and Percy Macquoid. In 1881 
the editorship passed to Mr. W. 
E. Henley, who brought with 
him a brilliant train of contrib- 
utors, including Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Richard Jefferies, Sid- 
ney Colvin, Andrew Lang, and 
Austin Dobson. Mr. Henley re- 
signed in 1886, and was succeeded 
by Mr. M. H. Spiolmann, but pub- 
lication stopped in July lfK)4. In 
1888 the magazine published the 
first of the special supplements of 
‘Royal Academy Pictures’ (now 
coiitiiuied as a separate publica- 
tion); and in 1893 and 1894, a 
winter supplement, ‘European 
Pictures of the Year.’ 

Magazines. Although a num- 
ber of short-lived literary period- 
icals were produced in tlie latter 
part of the 17th century, the mod- 
ern magazine may be said to have 
had its beginnings in 1731, when 
Cave brought out the frcnlleman'a 
Maffazine, It was followed in 
1739 by the Scots Matjazinc (after- 
war«ls the Edinhuryh Magazine) 
and by several other publications 
of sectional interest, like the Wes- 
leyan Methodist Magazine; but 
the future importance of this form 
of publication only began to be 
recognized when Blackwood's 
(Edinburgh) Magazine appeared 
in 1817. This became at once 
one of the great literary and 
political influences of its day. 
Fraser^s Magazine (established 
in 1830, and changed in 1882 to 
Longman^ s Magazine ; discontin- 
ued in 1905) was famous for con- 
taining many contributions from 
Thackeray and Carlyle ; but a 
greater landmark in the history 
of magazine literature is to be 
found in the establishment of 
TaiVs Edinburgh Magazine{\?SQ), 
when the price was first reduced 
from two shillings and sixpence to 
one shilling. In Bentlejfs Miscel- 
lany (1837) — afterwards incorpo- 
rated with Temple Bar (I860)— is 
to be found the first example of a 
magazine devoted purely to light 


literature: and it was followed 
by a great development of cheap 
weeklies and miscellanies, of 
which the most famous are Cham- 
bers's Journals Household Words 
(edited by Dickens), All the Year 
]Round,a\v3i Once a Wcek^ of which 
only the first named survives. 
In 1860 the Cornhill Magazine 
was produced under Thackeray’s 
editorship, and for many years oc- 
cupied a unique place in period- 
ical literature— a place that was 
only challenged on the appear- 
ance cf the illustrated magazines 
in the early ’eighties. In this 
direction the Americans had taken 
the lead. Harper's^ Scribner's, 
St. Nicholas, M Cliire's, Murisey, 
and Century carrying the art of 
illustration by process work to 
a point unattempted in Britain, 
except in such special publica- 
tions as ih^Art Journal (1849) 
and the Magazine of Art (1878). 
In 188.3 the English Illustrated 
Magazine was begun, to emulate 
American enterprise ; and soon 
afterwards the Pall Mall Maga- 
zine reached a high level of artis- 
tic excellence. In 1891 the Strand 
Magazine was published at six- 
pence, offering light and attrac- 
tive fiction, profusely illustrated; 
and it attained a vogue which 
produced a crowd of imitators, 
such as Harmsworth's, PearsorCs, 
tlie Royal, the Windsor, Three- 
pence [Lady's Realm) is the lowest 
price at which the popular maga- 
zines of the day are sold. Be- 
tween 1884 and 1902 the monthly 
publications issued in London in- 
creased from 699 to 1,010. 

Magazines, Field, small 
chambers in field-works for the 
safe storage of powder and am- 
munition. They are usually 
placed either in the interior of 
thick parapets or of traverses, or 
else built up against their inner 
(revetted) slopes. All magazines 
should be carefully drained. 

Magdala, tn. and hill fort near 
the centre of Abyssinia, s. of 
Lake Denibea, 150 in. s.E. of Gon- 
dar, on a huge, steep, isolated 
mass of basalt ,3,.300 ft. above 
the Beshilo. * It was stormed 
(April 13, 18(») by the British 
under Sir Robert Napier. 

Magdalena, (i.) Department, 
Colombia. A branch of the E. 
Cordillera runs along the K. 
side, separating the basin of 
Lake Maracaibo from that of 
the Magdalena R. It contains 
coal fields. SSanta Malta is the 
capital. Area, 24,440 sq. m. Pop. 
100,000, (2.) River, Colombia, 

running from its 8. boundary 
to the Caribbean Sea. It has a 
length of 1,060 m., and drains a 
basin of 95,880 sq. m. At Neiva, 
750 m. from its mouth, it becomes 
navigable by steamers. But at 
Honda navigation is interrupted 
by the great rapid, El Salto; con- 
sequently a railway, 21 m. long. 
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has been constructed to connect 
the upper and lower Matfdalena. 
Of the tributaries the most im- 
iwrtant are the Saldana, Saga- 
moso, Lebrija, and Cauca. 

Magdalene, Maky. Sec 
Mary Magdalene. 

Magdeburg, tn., Prussian 
prov. of Saxony, 88 m. by rail 
w.s.w. of Berlin. It is intersected 
by the Elbe, is strongly fortified, 
and is a commercial centre. Its 
industries comprise shipbuilding 
and the construction of engines, 
machinery, armour - plate, and 
ordnance. The principal articles 
of commerce are sugar, chicory, 
and tobacco. Wood is imported 
in large quantities from Russia 
and Poland. The cathedral, a 
Gothic structure, containing the 
tombs of the Emperor Otto l. (d. 
973) and the Empress Editha, was 
built in the 13th centurj'. A new 
municipal museum for industries 
and art was ojMined in 1904. In 
937 a Beneilictine monastery was 
founded here ; thirty-ono years 
later it was raised to an arch- 
bishopric. During the Thirty 
Years’ war, in 1031, the town was 
taken by the imperialists under 
Tilly, who cruelly ravaged it with 
fire and sword. In 1G48 the arch- 
bishopric was converted into a 
duchy and given to Brandenburg. 
In 1800 Magdeburg capitulated 
to the French under Marshal 
Ney. Sudenburg, Neustadt, and 
Buckau, formerly independent 
towns, are now united in the 
municipality of Magdeb\irg. I’op. 
(1905) 240,0(n. 

Magee, William Oonnou 
(1821-91), archbishop of Y'ork, 
was born at Cork in Ireland. In 
his day, as an orator, debater, 
and conversationalist, he had few 
equals, lie was successive!}" dean 
of Cork (1804), bishop of Peter- 
borough (1808), archbishop of 
York (1891). He was respected 
as a clear-headed exponent of 
masculine Christianity and a de- 
fender of the privileges of the 
Irish Church, liut held hetero- 
dox views on the condemnatory 
clauses of the Athanasian creed. 

Magellan, Strait ok, between 
Tierra del Fuego and the main- 
land of Chile. Its length is 300 
m., while its breadth varies from 
21 rn. to 17 m. It was discovered in 
1520 by Magellan, and exi)lored 
by the Beagle in 1826 30. The 
only important harbour is Punta 
Arenas. 

Magellan, Ferdinand— in Por- 
tuguese FkrnXo de Magalhaes 
—(? 1470 -1521), Portuguese navi- 
gator and explorer, was born 
probably at Villa de Sabrosa 
in' Tras-os-Montes. He distin- 
guished himself in the Indies 
and Malacca, as also in Africa 
(1510-12); but losing the kingfs 
favour on his return, he offered 
his services to Charles v. (1517). 
Aided by him, Magellan (1519) 


crossed the Atlantic to Brazil 
(Rio), quelled a dangerous mutiny 
at San Julian, and discovered the 
strait called by his name. He 
then traversed and named the 
Pacific, and reaching the Philip- 
pines, fell in fight with the 
natives of Matan. See Stanley’s 
First Voyage round the World 
by Magellan (Hakluyt Society, 
1874) ; Guillemard’s Magellan 
and the Facijic (1891); Butter- 
worth’s The Story of Magellan 
(1899). 

Magellanic Clouds, two round 
patches of milky light near the 8. 
pole of the heavens, described in 
1510 by Andrea Corsali, the navi- 
gator, and named after Magellan. 
'Phe Greater Cloud is situated in 
the constellation Dorado. The 
Lesser Cloud lies in a blank 
space between Hydrus and Tou- 
can. See Knowledge, xiv. 51, and 
Harvard Circulars, Nos. 82, 96. 

M age n die, Fran^'ois (1783- 
1855), French physiologist, born 
at Bordeaux; was professor of 
anatomy at the College de France 
(1830), and member of the Acad- 
emy of Sciences. He studied the 
action of various new drugs on 
animals and the human body, and 
particularly advanced our know- 
le<lge of neiwe function. Author 
of Fonnulaire pour VEmploi et 
la PrSparaiion de plvsietu's Non- 
veanx Midieaments (1821), and 
Lemons sur les Fonetions et les 
Maladies du Systeuie Nerveux 
(1839); edited (1821-31) Journal 
de la Physiologie Experimentale. 
See C. Bernard’s FrariQois Ma- 
gendie (1850). 

Magenta. See Fuousin. 

Magenta, tn., prov. Milan, 
Lombardy, Italy, 15 m. w. of 
Milan ; has manufactures of silk 
and matches. It was the scene 
of the victory of the French and 
Sardinians over the Austrians, 
June 4, 1859. Pop. (1901) 8,012. 

Maggiore, or Locarno, Lago, 
lake. Ties mainly hi North Italy, 
and is nearly 40 m. in length, and 
from IJ in. to 3 m. in breadth. It 
is very irregular in shape, and has 
an area of 82 sq. m. ; its ^eatest 
depth is 1,221 ft., and its alti- 
tude is 636 ft. The upper part 
is called the Lake of Locarno, 
and belongs to the Swiss canton 
of Ticino. Opposite Pallanza are 
the Borromean Is., a famous 
winter resort. 

Maggot. A typical maggot is 
an insect larva in which legs are 
absent, and the head is not dis- 
tinctly defined from the body. 
Such an animal hatches from an 
egg deposited by the parent in the 
midst of an abundant food-supply. 
A good example is the maggot of 
the common blue-bottle fly. As 
such maggots live concealed, and 
are typically colourless, the term 
is often applied by analogy to 
all insect larvse of similar habit 
whatever their structure — for ex- 


Magic 

ample, the * maggots’ of plums 
are the caterpillars of the moth 
Graptolitha funebrana. 

Magi, the priestly caste among 
the ancient Medians, and later 
also among the Persians. Ma- 
gisin is a worship of the ele- 
ments, particularly of fire; and 
the Magi pretended to possess 
supernatural powers, whence our 
word magic. On the accession 
of the Persian Darius to the 
throne in 521 R.C., many of the 
]\Iagi were massacred. Their 
headquarters were at Pasargada;. 
It is .suggested that the Magi were 
of Scythian origin, and became 
incorporated with the Medcs. 

Magic i.s the supposed super- 
natural art, or art of controlling 
the actions of spiritual or super- 
human beings. It is divide<l into 
- (1.) Black magic, which is evil 
magic, or magic used with evil 
purpose — for example, to harm 
others or liring evil upon them. 
The evil eye and the use of evil 
spells come under this heading. 
(2.) Natural magic, which is the 
making use of superior knowledge 
of the power.s of nature to work 
wonders —for example, the know- 
ledge of chemistry and magnet- 
ism possessed by magicians in the 
middle ages enabled them to 
work natural magic. (3.) AVhite 
magic, or the magic used for good 
urposes — as, for instance, for 
ealing the sick or curing diseases 
by means of spelhs. White magic 
did not deal with witchcraft, sor- 
cery, evil spirits, or enchantment. 
(4.) (’clestial magic, or the sup- 
posed supernatural power that 
gave spirits infiuence over the 
planets, and the planets influence 
over human destiny. Astrology 
comes under thi.s heading. (5.) 
Superstitious or goetic magic, 
or the invocation of devils and 
a supposed agreement between 
them and man, whereby they con- 
sented to serve him in his ends in 
return for some service by him. 
Magic is a very old science. In 
ancient Bal)ylonia and Egypt it 
flourished side by side with reli- 
gion. In classical times magic 
became known as sorcery, and the 
magician was believed to hold 
communication with the unseen 
world. When ( ’hristianity spread, 
the gods of the heathen world 
were declared to be demons, with 
whom no converse should be held 
by good Christians. Amongst 
native races * magic has always 
had influence, as among the Aus- 
tralian natives, who attribute to 
magic the various conditions of 
their health. If a man dies, it is 
by the magic of some enemy, and 
rarely from natural causes. In 
South America the native smokes 
narcotics, and generally brings 
himself into a state of spiritual 
intoxication, when he will proph- 
esy good or evil, work spells, 
and exorcise spirits. In Africa 
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there is the medicine-man and 
rain-hiaker, who has power over 
life and death, and can inOuence 
the elements at will. India 
swarms with soothsayers, astrol- 
ogers, and magicians ; but these 
are different from the sorcer- 
ers, who live on their dupes. 
Amongst Mohammedans the be- 
lief in magic is rife, but it ex- 
tends only to a belief in the effi- 
cacy of amulets, charms, exor- 
cisms, and spells. Egypt and 
Chaldsea were the original homes 
of magic, and it is from the magic 
practised in those countries that 
all later practices have sprung. 
Amongst the Egyptians good 
magic— that is, magic for curative 
purposes — was much used; but 
Mack magic was considered a 
crime. Magicians were believed to 
have power over all nature ani- 
mate and inanimate, and to have 
power to rcinfuse life into the 
dead. To the magician the future 
was as well known as the past, 
and the thoughts of all were an 
open book. In Chaldaia, Assyria, 
and Babylon magic was chiefly as- 
trological ; the magicians studied 
the stars and gave horoscopes on 
the birth of all children. Greek 
magic consisted in the consulta- 
tion of oracles and in the work- 
ing of charms and spells. Roman 
magic consisted in divination and 
the drawing of signs from por- 
tents. Philosophic and theurgic 
magic was much used by the Jews, 
and Hebrew words came to be 
used when spells were worked. 
The pentagram became a sign 
of the brotherhood of magicians 
from this variety of the art. In 
all magic the influences of hostile 
action on the part of those who 
were implacable could only be 
terminated by the use of an 
amulet, secret name, magical 
formula or figure. In Egyptian 
magic each member of the body 
was placed under the protection 
of some amulet. Amulets were 
in numerous cases inscribed with 
magic formulae. See Horst’s Zau- 
berhibliothek (fl vols., 1820-0); 
Tylor’s Primitive Culture (ed. 
1903); Lenormant’s Magic among 
the Chaldetmit (Eng. trans. 1877); 
Conway’s Demonology and Devil 
Lore (1878); V. Rydlierg’s Magic 
of the Middle Ages (Eng. trans. 

1879); Fabart’s Histoire de 

VOcculte^ Magic, etc. (188.0); and 
Adam’s Witch, Warlock, and 
Magician (1889). See also Con- 
juring, Divination, W itch- 
craft. 

Magic Lantern. See Optical 
Projection. 

Magic Squares consist of num- 
bers set in a square in such a 
manner that the sums of the 
numbers in a row, column, and 
diagonal, are the same. In Fig. 1 
five numbers are thus arranged. 
It will be noticed that each num- 
ber occupies cells connected by 


the knights’ move in chess, and 
when the square is crossed the 
next cell may be taken in a con- 
tiguous square, and then the 
number may be moved to the 
corresponding cell in the original 
square ; but other paths may be 
taken. Squares with different 
numbers in each cell may be 
formed by making another square 



Fig. 1. 


with four numbers, and adding 
the numbers in corresponding 
cells. This is De la Hire’s method. 
Bachet arranged his numbers as 
in Fig. 2, and then transferring 
those outside the square to the cor- 
responding compartments within 
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48 

Fig. 2. 

it, obtained a magic square, as in 
Fig. 2a. If one of the columns 
or rows in Fig. 1 be moved to the 
other si<lo of the square, the pro- 
perties of the square will not be 
changed ; and if the path of the 
knight in chess be followed from 
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the corner containing 17, we get 
11 in the second row, and 1, 43, 
and 29 in the others. Such a 
square is called Nasik, after a 
town in India, where the inventor. 
Rev. A. H. Frost, resided. They 
may be made so that the paths 
along n - 1 paths from a corner 
cell {n being the number of cells 
in the side of the square) may 


contain constant sums, and so 
that the sum of any two figures 
equidistant from the middle one 
may be any given multiple or 
fraction of the latter ; and other 
combinations may be arranged. 
Squares with an even number of 
cells require special adjustments ; 
they also can be made Nasik. 

Magilus, a genus of gasteropod 
molluscs, the members of which 
live among corals. They become 
gradually sunk in the coral, and 
would soon bo entirely buried 
were it not that they possess the 
power of producing the shell into 
a tube whoso growth keeps pace 
with that of the coral. The pro- 
cess goes on until the shell loses 
all trace of its original shape, its 
whorls being filled up with lime, 
while the aqimal occupies the 
tubular prolongation. 

Maginn, William (1793-1842), 
Irish journalist and critic, wa.i 
born at Cork. Established in 
London in 182.3, he carried on 
editorial and journalistic work, 
producing at the same time The 
City of the Demons (1828), a story 
which was one of his best achieve- 
ments. In conjunction with 
Hugh Fraser, he founded Fraser's 
Magazine in 1830, Maginn’s own 
Homeric Ballads and Gallery of 
Literary Characters, illustrated 
by Maciise, appearing in it. Ow- 
ing to intemperance and a lack 
of conscientiousness, except in 
scholarship, Maginn died in great 
poverty. See Memoir in Dublin 
University Magazine (Jan. 1844). 

Magister equltum, ’the 
master of the horse,’ an official 
in the Roman state, who, in the 
time of the kings, commanded the 
cavalry ; under the republic he 
only existed when a dictator was 
appointed. 

Magliabecchl, Antonio (1033- 
1714), Italian bibliomaniac and 
librarian, famous for his extraor- 
dinary memory, learning, and 
eccentric habits, was a native 
of Florence. He became (1073) 
librarian to the Grand - Duke 
Cosimo HI. and his successors. 
At his death he bequeathed his 
library to the city of Florence. 

Magna Charta. The Great 
Charter, called by Hallam the 
‘keystone of English liberty,’ 
was granted by King John at 
Runny mede in the year 1215. In 
addition to the preamble, the 
Charter contains sixty - three 
clauses, and is partly remedial 
and partly, as Coke says, ‘de- 
claratory of the principal grounds 
of the fundamental laws of Eng- 
land.’ Its principal provisions 
are (1.) A declaration that the 
Church of England is free. (2.) 
Feudal obligations are defined 
and limited. (3.) Law courts 
are to be held at fixed places, 
assize courts are established, and 
earls and barons are to be tried 
by their peers. (4.) No extraor- 
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dinary taxation without con- 
sent. (5.) No banishment or 
impriaouinent save by iudtfment 
of peers and the law of the land. 
(0.) No denial, sale, or delay of 
iustice. (7.) One standard of 
weij^hts and measures. ^ The 
Ma^na Charta was confirmed 
many times by different kings, 
and the form which appears in 
the Revised Sfc itutes is the con- 
hrmatiun by Edward i. in 1297. 
See M‘Kechnij’s Mauna Cfuiria 
(1905). 

Magnesia. See Magnesium. 

Magnesia, (i.) M. adSipylum, 
city, at the foot of Mt. Sipylus, 
N. W. Lydia ; near it Scipio Asia- 
ticua defeated Aiitiochus the (1 reat 
of Syria in 190 B.O. ( 2 .) M. AD 
Ma5ANDUUM, city, near the Maean- 
der, S.'NV, Lydia ; was destroyed 
by the Cimmerians about 700 B.C., 
and ro jtore<l by Milesian colonists. 

Magnesian Limestone con- 
tains a variable percentage of 
magnesium carbonate. The term 
is also used as synonymous with 
dolomite. The magnesian lime- 
stone of the north of England be- 
longs to the upper subdivision of 
the Termian system, and attains 
its greatest thickness in York- 
shire and Durham. It is usually 
a pale yellow rock, containing 
few fossils, and yielding beds 
which are admirably adapted 
for building purposes. It was 
adopted for the Houses of Parlia- 
ment. Quarries are worked at 
Mansfield and Jlolsover. 

Magnesite, a mineral consist- 
ing of magnesium carbonate. It 
bears a close resemblance to cal- 
cite, except that it is less easily 
soluble in acids and shows far less 
variety of crystalline forms. It 
occurs mostly as a secondary 
product associated with serpen- 
tine, is soft (h. = 3'5-4’5; sp. 
gr. 3*7), effervesces with dilute 
acids, and is used as a source of 
magnesium compounds and for 
the preparation of the magnesia 
bricks, obtained by calcination, 
and employed for furnaces where 
a basic lining is required. 

Magnesium (Mg 24*36), a me- 
tallic element occurring, very 
widely distributed, in nature 
in combination, as magnesite 
(MgCOs), dolomite (MgCajCOs, 
Er>som salts (MgS 047 H 20 ), car- 
nallite (KClMgCl 20 H 20 ) kie- 
serite (MgS 04 ll 20 ), and kanite 
(KClMgS 043 H 20 ). Magnesium 
was formerly obtained by the 
action of sodium on dried car- 
nallite, but is now prepared by 
electrolysis. The carnallite is 
fused by external heating in a 
cylindrical steel vessel, which is 
made the cathode of the dynamo, 
the anode being a carbon rod in 
a perforated porcelain cylinder 
that is immersed in the melted 
electrolyte. The magnesium sep- 
arates at the cathode and rises to 
the surface, while the chlorine is 


set free at the anode, and is col- 
lected in the* porcelain cylinder 
and led off. Magnesium is a light 
(sp. gr. 1*7), white, hard, and 
fairly tough metal, that melts 
at 633“ C and boils about 1000“. 
It tarnishes but slightly when 
exposed to the air, but if heated 
catches tire ami burns with a 
dazzling white light, forming the 
oxide. It is thus used for pyro- 
technic purposes ; and as the light 
contains a good inoportion of 
rays of higher refrangibility, 
magnesium ribbon, and particu- 
larly powder (‘flash-lamp’), is 
much used for photography by 
artificial light. Magnesium is 
also used as a reducing agent, to 
render nickel castings sound, and 
along with aluminium to form a 
valuable alloy, magnalium. Of 
the compounds of magnesium, 
that termed magnesia is properly 
the oxide, MgO ; but the name is 
also applied to the basic carbon- 
ates. These compounds differ 
somewhat according to the meth- 
ods of preparation. The follow- 
ing are the principal commercial 
varieties : matjucsium car- 

bonate or maf/ncsia alba levi.% 
prepared by mixing cold dilute 
solutions of sodium carbonate 
and magnesium sulphate ; and 
heavy maitnesinm carbonate^ ob- 
tained when the solutions are 
concentrated and evaporated to 
dryness. Both are basic carbon- 
ates, approximating to the for- 
mula 3MgCO:,, MgCOHli, 4II20. 
Both are white powders, soluble 
in acids with effervescence, and 
mainly differing in their density. 
On calcination they yield the 
oxide, a white powder that does 
not effervesce with acids, and 
differs in density according to 
the carbonate it is prepared from, 
the two forms being 7na(jnrsia 
usta levh and pondcrosa. Sul- 
phate of magnesium or Epsom 
salts is a white crystalline solid 
that is soluble in water and 
present in many mineral springs. 
Magnesium chloride is a deli- 
quescent and very soluble salt 
that gives off hydrochloric acid 
when evaporatea ; a reaction is 
employed to prepare the latter 
substance. Magnesium chloride 
is also utilized to ‘weight’ cotton 
goods. Both the carbonates, the 
oxide, the sulphate, and their 
preparations, such as ‘ fluid mag- 
nesia,’ which is a solution of the 
bicarbonate in water containing 
carbon dioxide under pressure, 
and ‘citrate’ of magnesia, act 
as saline purgatives; the oxides 
and carbonate are also mildly 
alkaline. Of the rest of the 
magnesium compounds the natu- 
ral silicates, such as asbestos, 
soapstone (‘French chalk’) and 
meerschaum are the most useful. 

Magnetic Pole. See Magnet- 
ism, Terrestrial. 

Magnetic Units. See Units. 


Magnetism 

Magnetism. The natural 
magnet, lodestone or loadstone, 
called by mineralogists magnetite 
or siderite, the black or magnetic 
oxide of iron, was known to the 
ancients, and certain of its prop- 
erties ascertained. Lumps of it 
tend to sot themselves with a eer- 
tain line in them approximately 
north and south ; if dipped into 
filings of iron, these collect in a 
cluster round two places which 
arc the ends of the above-men- 
tioned line, and these two patches 
exert attraction or repulsion on 
similar patches on other lode- 
stones. The patches are called 
the ‘poles’ ot the magnet, and 
the line is the magnetic axis. If 
a strij) of hard steel is rubbed 
from the centre to one end with 
one pole, and from the centre to 
the other end with the other pole 
of the lodestone, it is found to 
take on all the properties of the 
lodestone, and the end rubbed 
with the north -seeking pole turns 
to the south, and vice vcrs(t» The 
north-seeking poles are found to 
repel each other, and south-seek- 
ing poles repel each other, while 
north poles attract south poles. 
Such a strip of steel, if mounted 
on a pivot, forms a magnetic 
needle or mariner’s compass. 
Such a bur magnet, if lipped into 
iron filings, will attract a bunch, 
thick at the ends, and thinning 
rapidly towards the middle. The 
strength of the pole is measured 
by the mechanical force it exerts 
on a similar pole, the unH pole 
being taken to bo one that w'll 
exert a force of one dyne on a 
pole of the same strength placed 
at on j centimeter distance. It 
was shown by Coulomb that the 
force is inversely proportional to 
the square of the distance fiom 
the pole. 

I'he Maynctic Field . — The influ- 
ence of a magnet extends out in 
all directions, and its sphere of 
influence is called its magnetic 
field. Its form was investigated 
by Faraday by the sprinkling of 
iron filings over a sheet of card 
or glass laid over a magnet. 
When the sheet is tapped, the 
filings arrange themselves in 
strings, which radiate out ap- 
proximately from each end of 
the magnet, bending round, some 
in small, others in large curves, 
to join those from the other end. 
These lines are called ‘ lines of 
force,’ as they indicate the direc- 
tion of the combined magnetic 
forces from the two x)olc8, and in 
general they take the form shown 
in Fig. 1, where the dotted lines 
indicate the direction of the force 
in the air, and the full lines in- 
side the bar represent their as- 
sumed direction in the magnet. 
In a real magnet it will be seen 
that the magnetism is not con- 
fined to the ends, but spreads 
over a considerable length. But 
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for purposes of calculation it is 
convenient to consider the maj?- 
netism as concentrated at a point, 
and accordinjfly a point is selected 
near to each end, which will give 
the same magnetic effect on dis- 
tant objects as the actual mag- 
netism would do. These are 
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called the ‘virtual poles,’ and 
the distance between the two 
points is called ‘ the virtual 
length’ of the magnet. The vir- 
tual length is from three-quarters 
to five-sixths of the real length, 
according to tho shape of the 
bar. The lines of force of a vir- 
tual magnet are supposed to ra- 
diate out from the points (Fig. 2), 
and hence do not exactly corre- 
spond to those of a real magnet, 
but at a distance they arc iden- 
tical with those of Fig. 1. These 
lines of force may be drawn to 
represent not only the direction 
of the magnetic force, but also 
its intensity. Thus at points 
close to the poles the field is 
very intense, but the strength 
rapidly diminishes with distance 
from the mngnet, and on account 
of the partial neutralizing effects 
of the two poles on each otlicr 
the strength of field due to a 
magnet is inversely proportional 
to the cube of the distance along 
a straight line drawn through 
the centre of the magnet. To 
give a numerical value to the 
lines of force, tho unit strength 
of magnetic field is taken as that 
produced at one centimetre dis- 
tance from the unit pole, and is 
represented by one line of force 
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through each square centimetre. 
Hence there will be iw lines of 
force issuing from unit pole, since 
tho area of a sphere of unit ra- 
dius is 47r. 

Magnetic. Moment.—li can be 
shown that tho influence of a 
magnet is proportional to the 
strength of the poles and to the 
virtual len^h. This product is 
called the ^moment oi the mag- 


net.’ If a small magnet is placed 
at a point some distance from a 
large magnet, so that the lines 
of force may be considered sensi- 
bly straight over the short dis- 
tance of its length, the mechan- 
ical action is a couple tending to 
turn the little magnet to a position 
parallel to the lines of force. In 
Fig. 3, if H is the strength of the 
field, a force urn acts on each 
pole of strength m, and the mo- 
ment of the couple is unit cos 0 
or M H cos where M is the mo- 
ment of the magnet. The strength 
of field is proportional to 
at a point distant d centimetres 
from the centre ; but the exact 
value depends on the direction 
of d with resi^ect to the magnetic 
axis, cr, in other words, to tho 
value of the angle 0 between the 
lino from centre to the little 
magnet and the plane peri>cndic- 
ular to the axis. 

Magnetometer. — The moments 
of magnets may be compared 
by the magnetometer, which is 
simply a small pivoted or sus- 
pended magnet needle with a 
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long pointer. This normally lies 
north and south. If a magnet is 
placed east or west of this, point- 
ing towards it, the needle will 
be deflected through an angle Of 

when = H tan 0, if H is the mag- 
netic field due to the earth. Thus 
the dcficctions caused by differ- 
ent magnets are a measure of 
their respective moments. Mag- 
nets may also be compared by 
suspending them and causing 
them to oscillate about the axis 
of suspension. If the suspension 
thread is so thin that it exerts no 
appreciable torsional force, the 
time of ^ swing is proportional 

lo \/ ^-1 where K is the mo. 

V M H 

ment of inertia, and H is the 
magnetic field of the earth. 

Magnetic Action of a Current. 
— Oersted in 1820 found that 
there was a magnetic field round 
any conductor through which an 
electric current was passing. 
With a long straight conductor 
the lines of force form circles 
with the conductor as centre, and 
tho strength of the field is pro- 
portional to the current, and in- 
versely as the distance from the 
centre of the conductor. If the 
conductor is bent into a circle, 
the lines of force pass through 
the inside of the circle, and re- 
turn on the outside. Setting up 


a succession of circles on the same 
axis, with tho current passing in 
the same direction in each, the 
lines of force will pass along the 
tube thus formed, returning out- 
side. Such a succession of circles 
carrying a current is called a 
* solenoid,’ and is closely imitated 
by a coil of wire. It is found 
that the lines cf force form much 
tho same diagram as is shown in 
Fig. 1, with the addition that 
they can be identified inside of 
the tube as well as outside. Tho 
only difference is that they bend 
off in smooth curves instead of 
abrupt angles. Thus a solenoid 
will behave in all respects like a 
magnet, and its strength is pro- 
portional to the current and to 
the number of coils. The di- 
rection of the lines of force {i.e. 
the direction in which a north 
polo would be driven by them) 
depends on the direction of the 
current. In a straight wire, the 
direction of rotation of a right- 
handed .screw (a cork screw) gives 
the direction of the lines of force, 
if the current passes in the di- 
rection in which the screw is trav- 
elling. Also in a solenoid the 
lines of forco pass along tho di- 
rection of travel, if the current 
pas.ses round in a right-handed 
rotation. Tho end at which the 
lines of force emerge is the north 
polo of the coil, the other being 
the south pole. Buch a magnet 
is called an electro-magnet. 

Tho power of an electro-magnet 
is greatly intensified if the inside 
of the coil is filled with soft iron, 
and to a lesser extent if hard 
steel, nickel, cobalt (metal), or 
the magnetic oxido of iron is 
used. The iron is said to be mag- 
netized by the coil, or to show 
‘induced magnetism,’ and the 
magnetism so induced adds its 
magnetic effect to that of the 
coil. It was shown by Beetz that 
the molecules of iron are them- 
selves magnets by nature, and 
that the absence of magnetic 
action by iron in the ordinary 
state is duo to the mutual neutral- 
ization of the molecular magnets. 
But under the influence of an 
additional magnetic force, such 
as is due to a coil of wire carry- 
ing a current, the little magnets 
arrange themselves in regular 
order with consecutive north and 
south poles, and thus their mag- 
netic effects are added together in- 
stead of neutralizing one another. 

Ewing's Theory of Magnetism. 
— Professor Ewing has shown that 
the mutual influence of tho mole- 
cular magnets on each other will 
explain all the phenomena of 
magnetism in iron and other mag- 
netic materials. The chief phe- 
nomena are as follows : when a 
very weak magnetic force is ap- 
plied to the iron, the resulting 
magnetism is feeble, and is pro- 
portional to the force. An in- 
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crease in the force produces a 
very large increase in the mag- 
netism ; but a further increase is 
less and less effective, until the 
iron ultimately reaches a con- 
dition of magnetic saturation. 
There are thus three distinct 
stages, which correspond to three 
conditions of the molecular mag- 
nets. To begin with, the par- 
ticles are arranged in mutually 
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neutralizing positions (Fig. 4). 
A feeble force draws them 
slightly amrt (a), as shown in 
the dotted lines, producing a 
small magnetic effect. But with 
a stronger force the attraction of 
some of the poles is overcome, 
and the particles awing round to 
a new position (b), which has a 
much larger magnetic resultant, 
but the jparticlcs still influence 
one another to a certain extent. 


Finally, with a very strong force, 
the particles are arranged com- 
pletely parallel to the force (c), 
and the maximum magnetic effect 
is produced. The positions of dif- 
ferent sets of particles will prob- 
ably vary, and hence the change 
is not quite sudden, but shows a 

S radual alteration. If a curve is 
rawn, in which ordinates repre- 
sent the magnetization produced, 
and abscissae represent thestrength 
of the magnetic force, the shape 
of the curve is always similar to 
those shown in Fig. o. Different 
qualities of iron and steel show 
varied details, but the general 
shape is recomizable in all. 

Residiial Magnetism . — If a piece 
of iron so magnetized is removed 
from the coil, it is found to re- 
tain a portion of its magnetism. 
This is called * residual magnet- 
ism.* In a long piece of hardened 
steel the magnetism is retained 
with very little loss for many 
years, and a moderate amount 
of jarring affects it but little. 


But with very soft pure iron the 
magnetism is completely lost if 
the iron is jarred. Short thick 
pieces lose their ma^etism very 
easily, because the lines of force 
from the poles endeavour to re- 
turn through the metal, and in 
so doing tend to reverse the mag- 
netism. Thus, a bar may be re- 
garded as made up of a number 
of thin bars, all with their north 
poles togetner, and each north 
polo tends to dema^etize the 
neighbouring ones. If the piece 
is very thin in relation to its 
length, this effect is much di- 
minished, since there would not 
be so many comiionent pieces, 
and therefore magnets are pref- 
erably made long and thin if 
they are required to be perma- 
nent. 

Form s of Magnets . — The straight 
bar magnet is often used for con- 
venience, but it is not so per- 
manent as the horseshoe form. 
For in this the two poles are 
brought near together, and the 
lines of force pass directly across 


the narrow air gap, with less tend- 
ency to return along the metal. 
A circular magnet with a narrow 
space between the poles (Fig. 6) 
affords a very permanent form. 
Another form is the tubular mag- 
net (Fig. 7), in which one of the 
limbs envelops the other, and 
the air gap becomes a narrow 
ring round the centre pole. 

Keepers.— HhQ tendency to self- 
demagnetization can be much re- 
duced by bridging the gap with a 
piece of soft iron, called a keeper. 
Although a high grade of tool 
steel makes excellent magnets, 
the addition of tungsten or chro- 
mium improves the steel, ren- 
dering the magnet more lasting. 
The metal is hardened by rapid 
cooling from a red heat; out 
where grreat constancy of strength 
is required, as in some forms of 
electric measuring instruments, 
a slight tempering is advisable. 
The magnets are boiled in oil 
and magnetized several times in 
succession. 


Blag&etlsm 

Magnetization of Magnets, — 
Small magnets, such as compass 
needles, can be made by stroking 
the steel with each pole of a bar 



magnet in turn. But a more uni- 
form magnetization can be ob- 
tained by placing the little mag- 
nets between the poles of a power 
fill electro-magnet of horseshoe 
shape. Very long magnets are 
put into a coil of wire, and a 
powerful current is sent round 
the coil for a second or two. 
Horseshoe magnets can be dealt 
with in the same way by using 
suitably-shaped coils. For large 
magnets it is preferable to build 
up the magnet out of many thin 
strips of steel of the shape re- 
quired, each separately magnet- 
ized. By this means the whole 
of the material becomes equally 
magnetizetl throughout. 

Hysteresis . — The retention of 
the magnetic state produces a 
very important effect when the 
iron is subjected to a changing 
magnetic field. Let the magnetic 
field be produced by an alter- 
nating or reversing current. Then 
the direction of magnetization 
will be reversed at every reversal 
of the current, and the change 
will take place gradually. If a 
cycle of magnetization is followed 
through, it will be seen that, 
owing to the residual magnetism. 



the iron will remain magnetized 
when the current has died down 
to zero, and only reverses by the 
application of a greater or smaller 
force. The same effect occurs at 
the next change, so that the state 
of the iron always lags behind 
the state of the magnetic field. 
The effect is called ^hysteresis.* 
In a diagram the magnetization 
curve is seen to be a closed one 
(Fig. 8); and as the magnetic field 
is of the nature of a stress, and 
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the resulting magnetization is a 
strain, the closed curve indicates 
work done on the iron, which is 
converted into heat in the metal. 
By a rapid alternation of the 
force the temperature quickly 
rises, and in machinery, when this 
occurs, due allowance must be 
made for an efficient method of 


swing round to a reversed con- 
dition of 2, with graduallv in- 
creased alignment up to is!. Then 
the same phenomena occur in the 
second half of the cycle. A 
strong verification of Ewing’s 
theory was afforded by Baily's 
discovery that the hysteresis in a 
cylinder rotating in a magnetic 



cooling. If the values of H, the 
force, and i, the intensity of mag- 
netization, are exprc'-sed in e.G.s. 
units, then the area enclosed 
gives the loss of energy per cycle 
in ergs. The more strongly the 
iron is magnetized the greater is 
the loss, and Mr. Steinmetz has 
shown that it is approximately 
prop rtional to where B is 

the magnetic induction. In hard 
steel the coefficient a is large, 
whereas in very pure soft iron and 
in certain mild steels a is small. 
Fig. 9 shows several curves ob- 
tained from different qualities of 
metal. Very careful canncalingis 
essential for low values of this; 
and since this effect reduces the 
efficiency of transformers and 
dynamos, every care is taken to 
use the softest Swedish iron in 
all places where the magnetism 
is periodically reversed. The 
value OB (Fig. 8) is called the ‘rc- 
tentivenoss,’ and oh the ‘coercive 
force.* In hard steel the coercive 
is great ; but the retentiveness of 
soft iron is often greater than 
that of hanl steel, though a very 
small force is sufficient to destroy 
it. The explanation of this is 
easily seen from Ewing’s theory. 
After state 2 a new arrange- 
ment of particles is produced, 
which is fairly stable, and the 
particles in consequence keep 
themselves substantially in the 
same, position, while the force 
falls to zero. Hence, though 
there is some falling off of the 
magnetic state from E to R (Fig. 
8), the iron is still fairly strongly 
magnetized. But as the force 
increases in the reverse direction, 
the attractions are gradually 
weakened, until there is another 
revolution, and the particles 


field reached a maximum value 
at an induction of some 16,000, 
and rapidly diminished for higher 
values, becoming zero when the 
iron is saturated. In this con- 
dition the molocular magnets are 
never allowed to form new com- 
binations, since the magnetic 
field only changes in direction, 
but not in strength. Therefore 
each molecule rotates individu- 
ally as the field changes, and 
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that an electric current circulates 
in the atom. The modern view 
of the electric constitution of 
matter supports this view, while 
modifying the idea of a current 
into a circulation of electrons. 

Effect of Temperature.— It iron 
is heated it becomes more and 
more susceptible to magnetism, 
but the saturation value becomes 
less and less. Both effects con- 
tinue up to a red heat, when it 
suddenly ceases to be affected by 
a magnetic force, and it becomes 
no more magnetic than the non- 
magnetic metals. On cooling, it 
again becomes magnetic ; but Dr. 
J. Hopkinson showed that some 
alloys of iron remained non- 
magnetic on cooling to Quite low 
temperatures, then siultlenly re- 
gaining their magnetic properties. 
After heating to a red heat, all 
residual magnetism disappears, 
and the iron, after cooling, is 
completely demagnetized. Long- 
continued moderate heating has 
the effect of increasing the coer- 
cive force and the hysteresis lof^s, 
a temperature of !()()“ Centigrade 
prolonged for many days produ- 
cing a great increment, which re- 
mains after the iron is cooled 
again. This is allowed for in the 
calculation of the losses in trans- 
formers, since these will be 
smaller at first and gradually 
increase as the transformer is 
used. Heating to a red heat com- 
pletely removes this new condi- 
tion. 

Magnetic Induction. — It has 
been explained that when a bar 
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hysteresis is eliminated. This 
proves that the control of the 
magnets is due to the magnets 
themselves, and not to friction or 
other inechanical cause. 

Origin of Magnetism . — It was 
suggested by Ampbre that the 
magnetism in an atom of iron 
could be explained by assuming 


of iron is magnetized by a coil 
the magnetic effects of both are 
added. It is usually more con- 
venient to consider both effects 
together, and to reckon the total 
number of lines of force pro- 
duced. A magnetic field cf 
strength H produces H lines of 
force per sq. cm. in air, and it 
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will produce an intenHity of mag- 
netization I in the iron. There- 
fore 4’ri linen of force per sq. 
cm. will bo due to the iron, and 
the total number will be 47ri -I- H 
per sq. cm. This is called the 
^magnetic induction,’ and is rep- 
resen te<l by 13. If li is thd total 
result produced by the force H, 
the ratio of n/H is called the 
‘ permeability ’ of the iron, and is 
represented by fx. The ratio of l 
to H is called the ‘susceptibility,’ 
and is denoted by k. Hence, 
since l = A'H, then /x = 1 -I- 47rA. 
The permeability of air and non- 
magnetic substances is taken as 
unity, or the unit iiiagnetic in- 
duction is taken as that produced 
by unit magnetic force in air. In 
iron the permeability depends on 
the quality of the iron, and it is 
also by no means constant for 
any one sample, h’or small and 
moderate values of B the per- 



meability is high, and as the iron 
approaches saturation the ratio 
becomes less and loss. In Fig. 
5 was sh^n the relation of B to 
H, and Fig. 10 shows the relation 
of M to B for ordinary soft iron, 
'riic maximum value of may rise 
to 4,000 in the softest iron, show- 
ing what a vast dill’erence is pro- 
duced by the presence of iron. 
Alloys of iron or various kinds 
of steel are for the most part 
strongly magnetic, but less so 
than pure iron. Certain steels 
are even more magnetic than 
pure iron, while a manganese 
steel with 25 per cent, of man- 
ganese is almost non -magnetic. 
In all cases mechanical strain 
reduces the permeability and in- 
creases the hysteresis, well-an- 
nealed metal being the most per- 
meable. 

The Magnetic Circuit . — If a lino 
of force is traced out completely, 
it will be found to return into 
itself, making a closed path, or 
into the opposite pole of a mag- 
net, through which it may be 
considered to pass to the initial 
pole. This path is called the 
magnetic circuit.* If the lines 
of force pass round an iron ring 


magnetized by a coil of wire, the 
circuit is very definite, as all of 
the lines of force are confined to 
the ring. But with a straight 
bar magnet or straight coil of 
wire the path through the air is 
very varied in length and direc- 
tion, and the idea of a circuit is 
difficult to apply. In many mag- 
netic appliances, however, the 
path is wholly or to a great ex- 
tent through iron, and this con- 
ception affords a very simple 
means of calculation. If the 
source of magnetism is a coil of 
wire, as is usually the case, the 
total magnetizing influence is 
called the ‘ magneto - motive 
force ; ’ and this equals the mag- 
netic force through each part of 
the circuit, multiplied by the 
length of the i)ath. It may be 
shown that this product — iTrnC. 
where n is the total number of 
windings in the coil, and c is the 
current in c.c.s. units. If the 
current is expressed in amperes, 

the expression becomes 

1*2G nc. 

Magnetic Flax . — The total 
number of lines of force passing 
through a coil and round the 
magnetic circuit is called the 
‘magnetic dux.’ This is dei)end- 
ent on the magneto-motive force 
(m.M.f.), and on the nature of the 
circuit. The i*atio of m.m.F. to 
magnetic flux is called the ‘re- 
luctance of the circuit.’ It is 


equal to- 

area x permeability 


with a circuit of varied area 
and permeability, the reluctance 

= - + etc., where 

Ai/Xi A2M2 A:{g3 
^i» ^ 2 » h are portions of the cir- 
cuit through which the area and 
permeability remain unchanged. 
Thus, in a simple circuit of _a 
uniform iron ring, the flux is 
easily calculated if the quality 
of iron is known ; but it must be 
remembered that the value of At- 


varics with the induction, or the 
number of lines of force per unit 
area. It is more usual to decide 
on a definite value for the induc- 
tion and total flux, and from 
this to calculate the M.M.F. re- 
quired to produce it. If the 
circuit contains a narrow air 
gap, a second term must be used ; 
and as the permeability of the 
iron may be over 1,000, and that 
of the air is 1, it is obvious that 
even a narrow air gap greatly 
increases the reluctance of the 
circuit. The cal<nilation is com- 
plicated by the fact that the 
path f rom one side of the gap to 
the other is not a straight one. 
The lines of force spring out- 
wards or repel one another, thus 
increasing the area and decreas- 
ing the reluctance; and this de- 
crease is difficult to calculate. 


In the calculation of dynamos, 
only those lines of force are use- 
ful which pass through the core 
of the armature, and those which 
e.scape the core are called * leak- 
age lines.’ It is therefore con- 
venient to express the ratio of 
total lines (which all passthrough 
the iron) to the useful lines as a 
leakage coefficient, which may 
vary from IT up to 1‘4 in usual 
designs. Then the equation be- 

comes ^ + etc., 

10 Ai^l A 2 IX 2 

where Ni, Ny are the number of 
lines through the areas A], Ao, and 
Ao will represent the area of the 
air gap between the pole face and 
the core, while the leakage lines 
are ignored in this part of the ex- 
j>re.ssion. The leakages coefficient 
may be calculated, but is usually 
well known for any particular 
<lc.sign of dynamo. 

It is clear that this cxpres.sion 
is similar to that used for an 
electric circuit — viz. K.M.F. “ n 
X R. Current corresponds t< 
magnetic flux, and resistaiico t< 
reluctance. The calculation ii 
electric circuits is, however, con 
siderably simpler, because tin 
conductivity of the material i 
constant, whereas the perinea 
bility of the iron is variable, am 
also because in the electric cir 
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cuit the path is almost always 
strictly enclosed in insulating 
materials, whereas there is no 
magnetic insulator, and the lines 
of force are free to spread. That 
they confine themselves with 
some completeness to a path 
through iron is only due to the 
high permeability of the iron as 
compared with air; and any con- 
striction of the iron path at once 
causes emergence of some of the 
lines seeking an alternative path. 
When the problem is more general 
—as, for example, a piece of iron 
placed in any position in a mag- 
netic field — the calculation of the 
effect is much more complex. The 
iron acts as if it draws the lines 
of force to itself ; for, as it offers 
an easier path than the air, the 
lines will bend round so as to 
enter and lie in the iron. Thus 
it distorts the magnetic field, the 
distortion being greater when the 
length of iron in the direction of 
the lines of force is considerable, 
for it offers an important reduc- 
tion of reluctance. A short piece 
of iron, especially a sheet placed 
perpendicularly to the direction, 
exerts little influence. Fig. 11 
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shows the effect of a bar of iron 
in an otherwise uniform field. 
It will be seen that near the ends 
the field is strenffthened, while 
at the sides it is reduced. Hence, 
where observations of the earth’s 
magnetic force are to bo made, it 
is very important that no iron 
pipes or girders are near. 

Magnetic Screening. — Although 
no material is non-pcrmeable, and 
hence no space can be completely 
protected from magnetism, never- 
theless, by surrounding a space 
by a thick iron shell the lines of 
force of (say) the earth are in- 
duced to pass round the space 
through the walls of the shell, and 
the inside is almost completely 
screened. A second box inside 
the first gives an improved effect. 
The method is used to protect 
delicate galvanometers from the 
disturbing influence of external 
magnetic effects. Since the ac- 
tion is due to the lower reluctance 
of the iron, it is iini)ortant to use 
the softest iron, and to make the 
walls of considerable thickness. 

Traelive Force. — Since the op- 
posite i)oles of two magnets at- 
trjict each other, there will bo 
a similar attraction between the 
cores of two electro-magnets, or 
between the two parts of the core 
of a single electro-magnet. This 
is used in electro-magnetic appli- 
ances for producing mechanical 
movement, which can be con- 
trolled by the electric current in 
the coil, and can thus be operated 
at a distance. Klectric bells and 
indicators, telegrai)h sounders, 
and many ether contrivances are 
examples. Since the lines of 
force pass from one piece of iron 
to the next, one end will be a 
north pole and the other a south 
pole, and hence attraction will 
result. Another explanation is 
afforded by stating that the iron 
tends to move so as to shorten 
and improve the magnetic circuit 
— i.e. to reduce the reluctance. 
This is usually effected by reduc- 
ing the air gap between the iron 
parts. The calculation of the 
force is rendered difficult by the 
leakage of the lines of force, 
which invariably occurs at an air 
gap. If the air gap is very short 
compared with its area, the trac- 
tive force is approximately equal 


to 


B“A 


dynes, when b is the in- 


duction, and A is the area of 
surface in sq. cms. Or it may 

be written A kilograms. 


Thus, if the iron is strongly mag- 
netized, so that B has the value 
20,000, the pull will be 16 kilo- 
grams per sq. cm., or 2 cwt. per 
sq. in. It will be noticed that 
a high induction is more impor- 
tant than a large area, and there- 
fore the poles of electro-mapiets 
for lifting purposes are reduced 


at the ends, in order to concen- 
trate the magnetic effect. The 
appliance is used for lifting iron 
plates by employing an electro- 
magnet at the end of the chain 
of the crane instead of a hook or 
claws. Fig. 12 shows a form of 
magnet for ^ lifting purposes. 
Another application is seen in 



Fig. 12. 


the magnetic clutch, by which 
the two halves of a line of shaft- 
ing may be connected, or a piilley 
on a shaft may be fixed to it or 
run free. Fig. 1.3 shows a siinplc 
form. A single circular coil is 
embedded in the face of one- 
half of the clutch, forming an 
electro -magnet of concentric 
form, and the other half acts as 



a keeper or armature. Current 
is taken to and from the coil by 
brushes of wire sliding on brass 
rings insulated from the shaft. 
When current is ‘on,’ the two 
halves are drawn together, and 
the one drives the other by fric- 
ton. On stopping the current, 
the clutch is instantly released. 



Fig. 14. 


Coil and Plunger Mechanism. 
—If a bar or plunger of iron is 
brought near to a coil carrying a 
current, the bar is sucked into 
the coil, until it reaches the cen- 
tral symmetrical position. The 
action may be described in differ- 
ent ways. In Fig. 14 is shown 
the coil with iron core. Some of 
the lines of force pass into the 
near end of the core, and emerge 
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at the farther end, thus magnetiz- 
ing it. The end near to the coil 
is in a strong field, and the at- 
traction is great ; while the more 
distant end is in a weak field, and 
the repuLsion is therefore weak. 
Hence there is a pull into the 
coil, which continues until the 
pull on each end is equal, which 
will occur when the centre of the 
COT3 is in the centre of the coil. 
This may be expressed by stat- 
ing that soft iron moves to the 
strongest part of the field, which 
will be the centre of the coil. 
Or it may be said that the iron 
moves so as to improve the mag- 
netic circuit, and to decrease the 
reluctance. As the part inside 
the coil is the mor ; important on 
account of its small area through 
which all the lines of force must 
pass, these different statements 
have the same meaning. This 
action is useful when a longer 
niovenicnt is required than in the 
foregoing examples. For the 
kc:eper arrangement, while af- 
fording a powerful puH over a 
short distance, is ineffective if 
the keeper is at a distance. With 
the i)Iunger, a long coil may bo 
used, and the effective distance 
of action extends proportionally, 
’fhe calculation of the pull is 
somewhat complex, and depends 
upon the shape and size of both 
coil and plunger. With both of 
the same length, the maximum 
pull is obtained when the plunger 
is about half-way into the coil. 

Electric Measuring InstrU' 
ments. — The movement of small 
pieces of iron in one of the above 
descril)ed ways is much used in 
instruments for measuring edec- 
tric current. A simple plunger 
may he used, hung on the end of 
a lever, and the movement of the 
other end of the le^r is indi- 
cated on a scale. Or me plunger 
may be hung from a spring bal- 
ance, and the extensions of the 
spring arc a measure of the cur- 
rent. In others the iron is drawn 
away from the axis towards the 
side of the coil, when in short 
coils the field is strongest. In 
others the iron lies across tho 
axis, and is turned parallel to it. 
Various other forms are in use. 

Testing of Magnetic Properties 
of Iron. — Tho measurements re- 
quired are the permeability and 
the hysteresis. The permeability 
is tested by measuring the induc- 
tion produced by a measured 
magnetic force. The latter, de- 
pending on the current, the num- 
ber of coils, and the length of the 
magnetic circuit, is easily calcu- 
lated. The induction may be 
measured by wrapping a small 
‘ search ’ coil round the sample of 
iron, the ends of the coil being 
connected to a ballistic galva- 
nometer. A sudden increase in 
the current causes an increase in 
the number of lines of force which 
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pass throuffh the coil, thus mdu- 
cing an electro-motive force in the 
search coil, and a momentary 
current flows round the coil and 
galvanometer. The consequent 
swing of the galvanometer needle 
measures the increase in the mag- 
netic induction in the iron, and 
by successive increments of cur- 
rent the iron is magnetized by 
measured amounts. The actual 
process and the calculations in- 
volved are too lengthy to be 
entered into here. Instead of a 
search coil and a ballistic gal- 
vanometer, the magnetic state of 
the iron may be measured by a 
magnetometer if the iron is in 
the form of a long straight wire, 
since its magnetic moment or the 
strength of the magnetic polo 
induced at the end is measured 
by the deflections of the small 
magnet. There are many si^ccial 
instruments for the purpose, 
among which may be mentioned 
Professor Ewing’s perme«ability 
bridge, in which a bar under test 
is compared to a standard iron 
bar, and both are brought to the 
same magnetic condition by vary- 
ing the currents in the respective 
coils in which they are placed. 
Thus the values of the magnetic 
force which each requires are 
found, and the permeability of 
the standard being known, that 
of the sample under test is readily 
calculated. Other forms depend 
on the tractive force. If two 
rods, placed end to end in a mag- 
netizing coil, are pulled apart, 
the force required to separate 
them is proportional to as 
stated above. Hence, by meas- 
uring the current in the coil and 
the mechanical force, the values 
of B and fi are ascertained. In 
all these tests it is essential that 
the length^nd area of the mag- 
netic circim should be known, 
and therefore the circuit is made 
entirely of the sample to be 
tested, or else parts of it are com- 
pleted by very thick blocks of 
soft iron, the reluctance of which 
may be neglected. In the mag- 
netometer method this is obvi- 
ously impossible, since the return 
path is through the air. Hence 
it is essential that the iron rod 
should be very long and thin, in 
order that the return path may 
be of small influence. 

Hystc res is Measu re me nt. — In 
the ballistic or magnetometer 
methods, a complete cycle may 
bo carried through, and by plot- 
ting and measuring the area 
of the curve so obtained (Fig. 
8), the hysteresis may bo meas- 
ured. Other curves are then 
obtained for different maximum 
values of B, and the hysteresis 
curve (Fig. 9) is thus determined. 
But the value of the hysteresis is 
usually required when the iron is 
to be subjected to an alternating 
field, and each alternation causes 


a definite loss of energy. The 
loss may thus be directly meas- 
ured if a coil of wire is wound 
round a simple magnetic circuit 
composed of the iron to be tested, 
and an alternating current is 
passed through the coil. Tlie 
power absorbed is measured on a 
wattmeter, and from a knowledge 
of the speed of alternation and the 
volume of the iron, the loss per 
cycle per cubiccentimetre is deter- 
mined. To reduce eddy currents 
in the iron, it must he in the form 
of thin plates, and the apparatus 
is built up by piling narrow strips 
on each other so as to make a 
hollow square of iron. In Ewing’s 
hysteresis tester a small square 
rod is built up of narrow strips of 
iron, and is clamped crosswise on 
an axle turned by a handle. A 



large horseshoe magnet is placed 
opposite to the axle, so that the 
sample revolves between its 
poles. When it is along the line 
of Hie poles it becomes magnet- 
ize^ and as it passes away the 
residual magnetism in it attracts 
the magnet. The ordinary attrac- 
tion of soft iron on a magnet is 
eliminated, since this will act in 
opposite directions as the sample 
approaches the poles and recedes 
from them ; but the residual 
magnetism will always act in the 
same direction, and if the mag- 
net is hung on bearings or knife 
edges, it will swing over in the 
direction of rotation of the sam- 
ple. The extent of the deflection 
is a measure of the hysteresis in 
the specimen. Fig. 15 shows the 
apparatus. A similar mctho<l 
has been used for measuring the 
hysteresis in a rotating magnetic 
field, which represents the con- 
dition of a dynamo armature. 
The sample is cylindrical, and is 
placed between the poles of a 
magnet which is rotated. The 
pole pieces are cut to a cylindri- 
cal form, the axis of which is the 
axis of rotation, and the sample 
is also concentrically placed. 
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The sample is held in pivots, and 
the hysteresis produced when the 
magnet revolves tends to turn 
the sample round with the mag- 
net. Movement is checked by a 
spring attached to the sample, 
and the deflection measures the 
hysteresis in the iron. 

Magnetism in other Materials, 
— It has recently been discovered 
that certain alloys of the non- 
magnetic metals copper, man- 
ganese, and aluminium are al- 
most as magnetic as cast iron, 
and show residual magnetism 
and change of permeability in 
the same manner. For all ordi- 
nary purposes, however, metals 
other than iron, nickel, cobalt, 
and magnetite may bo considered 
non-magnetic. But careful ex- 
amination shows that many sub- 
stances arc feebly magnetic. 
The salts of iron, nickel, and co- 
balt, and oxygen are the most 
conspicuous, oxygen in the liquid 
state being appreciably magnetic. 
On the other hand, certain sub- 
stances, notably bismuth metal, 
are less affected than empty 
space. They are called ‘diamag- 
netic bodies,’ and their permea- 
bility is less than unity. Lines 
of force will tend to avoid pass- 
ing through them, and they will 
be repelled out of a magnetic 
field. But the effect is very small. 
No residual effect has been dis- 
covered in diamagnetic bodies. 
See Du Bois’s The Magnetic Cir- 
cuit (trails. Atkinson, 1890) and 
Ewing’s Magnetic Induction in 
Iron and other Metals (1904). 

Magnetism, Terrestuial. It 
was shown by Gilbert in the year 
1000 that the facts then known 
about the magnetic condition of 
the earth’s surface could be ex- 
plained by assuming that the 
earth was a uniformly magnetized 
sphere, the magnetic poles of 
which approximated to the geo- 
graphical poles. With small modi- 
fications, this theory has been ac- 
cepted universally, but the cause 
of the magnetization is still com- 
pletely obscure. It is well known 
that the compass needle ywiiits ap- 
proxim{itely north and south over 
the whole of the globe, except in 
the Arctic and the Antarctic re- 
gions. The variation from the true 
north- the angle between the 
direction of the compass at a cer- 
tain place and the line of longi' 
tilde through that place — is called 
the ‘declination’ for that place. 
Again, if a compass needle is 
balanced on a horizontal axis 
through its centre of gravity, so 
that gravity has no tendency to 
set it in any position, it will lie 
at an angle to the horizontal, 
called the ‘angle of dip’ or ‘in- 
clination,’ which is approximately 
zero at the equator, and becomes 
greater as the latitude increases. 
In the northern hemisphere tho 
north-seeking end of the needle 
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points downwards, while in the 
southern hemisphere the reverse 
is the case. As the needle is 
under the control only of the 
magnetic field, it follows that 
the lines of magnetic force (see 
Magnetism) enter the surface of 
the earth at a gradually increas- 
ing steepness, until at or near the 
poles they are perpendicular to 
the surface. This is the distri- 
bution afforded by a uniformly 
magnetized sphere, and was the 
basis of Gilbert’s theory. The 
strength of the magnetic field is 
approximately equal at points 
along a line of latitude, but 
changes from the equator to the 
poles. The total force is at a max- 
imum at tho poles, but the hori- 
zontal component — viz. that part 


clearly due to magnetic rocks, 
and others are very possibly 
caused by these rocks at consider- 
able depths. Since basaltic rocks 
are magnetic, it is not improbable 
that ^reat masses of magnetic 
material exist of which there is 
no direct evidence. The declina- 
tion, dip. and horizontal force 
vary slightly at any one place 
during the course of the day and 
night, the change being a gradual 
shift backwards and forwards 
about the average values. The 
variation is greatest in summer 
and least in winter. Thus it is 
obviously caused by the heat of 
the sun; but tho manner of its 
influence is uncertain. There is 
a marked change which occurs 
over periods of eleven yeai-s, and 
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sun, or indirectly through changes 
in the upper atmosphere, is not 
known. The^ are of sufficient 
strength to interfere seriously 
with telegraphy, since the changes 
in the earth’s magnetism induce 
currents of electricity in the tele- 
graph wires. For navigation pur- 
poses the value of the declina- 
tion at different parts of the 
surface of tho earth is set out in 
charts, which, however, require 
correction from time to time. 
Charts for scientific purposes are 
also made, showing the dip and 
the value of the horizontal and 
vertical components. The form 
adopted is to draw lines round 
the earth through places at which 
the declination and diphaveeoual 
values, the former being called 


Lines of Equal Magnetic Variation. 



whicti affects the ordinary com- 
pass needle — is at a maximum at 
the equator. 

Variations .— supposing the 
axis of the magnet to emerge at 
a spot lat. 78° N. and long. w. 
of Greenwich in the region of 
Baffin Bay in Canada, and at a 
corresponding siiot near the south 
pole, and shifting all the mag- 
netic lines uniformly, a fairly 
correct idea of the magnetic dis- 
tribution is obtained (Fig. 1). If 
another and a weaker pole is as- 
sumed in N. Siberia, and a similar 
one near the south pole, a slight 
distortion of tho distribution is 
caused, which gives a more accu- 
rate representation. In addition 
to this there are verv many local 
variations, some of which are 


corresponds to the occurrence of 
sun spots. There is also a secular 
or very slow change in the posi- 
tion ot the magnetic axis of the 
earth. Thus in the year 1570 
the declination at Greenwich 
was 11° east of north, in 1600 
it was due north, in 1800 24° 
west of north, and is now de- 
creasing, being 15° west of north. 
From time to time there occur 
sudden fluctuations, which may 
extend over several degrees, 
called magnetic storms. They 
seem to be connected frequently 
with brilliant displays of the 
aurora borealis, and are usual 
during disturbances in the sun, 
as shown by sun spots ; but 
whether they are due to the 
direct magnetic influence of the 


‘isogonals,’ and the latter ‘ iso- 
clinal s.’ The isogonals, at which 
the declination is zero, arc called 
‘agonic’ lines. 

Mariner's Compass.— ThQ mar- 
iner’s compass is in essentials a 
small steel magnet pivoted or 
suspended at its centre, so as to 
be free to move in a horizontal 
plane. Obeying the magnetic 
laws (see Magnetism), it comes 
to rest along the line of magnetic 
force which passes through its 
centre. Therefore it does not, 
in most cases, indicate the true 
north, and the correction for de- 
clination must be applied. Lord 
Kelvin’s compass is a great im- 
provement on the single magnet 
form, in that several long thin 
needles are employed, fixed on 
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a light framework. The thin 
needle ia capable of greater mag- 
netization than thick ones, and 
by spacing them widely the de- 
magnetizing action of each on 
the others is much diminished. 
The outer needles are shorter 
than those at the centre, thus 
allowing a very perfect distribu- 
tion of magnetism, in addition to 
utilizing a largo part of the cir- 
cular space. The magnet system 
is often floated in a liquid, to 
check oscillations; and the case 
is hung on gimbals, to allow for 
the movement of the vessel. See 
W. SVatson’s Text-book of Physics 
( 1000 ). 

Magnetite, or magnetic iron 
ore, Fea 04 , is an important ore 
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mon Prayer it occupies the posi- 
tion of the first canticle in the 
ofiico of Evensong. 

Magnificent, a British first- 
class battleship (14,000 tons) 
launched in 1804. The name was 
introduced into the navy in 17(50. 

Magnifying Glass. See 

Lenses. 

Magnitude, a conventional 
measure for apparent stellar 
brightness. Hipparchus and Pto- 
lemy divided the stars into six 
classes or magnitudes. The sys- 
tem, later extended to telescopic 
stars, was rendered precise by the 
atloptioii of Pogson’s light-ratio 
(18o0). On this scale, the bright- 
ness of stars of adjacent tnagni- 
tudes is in the proportion 
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and conspicuous, solitary flowers, 
usually of great beauty, and often 
very tragrant. They are readily 
grown in moderately rich soil, 
and are not difficult to propagate 
by means of seeds or layers. 
Many of the species do well in 
the open in the milder parts of 
Britain, but all profit by a little 
shelter, such as the protection of 
a wall. The hardiest of all the 
magnolias is M, acuminata^ the 
cucumber tree, a deciduous species 
from N. America, growing toabout 
fiftv feet in height, bearing in 
early summer large yellowish- 
green flowers, followed by cu- 
cumber-like fruit. 

Magnus, kings of Norway, chief 
among whom we re ; —Mag n u s, ‘ t h e 


Lines of Equal Magnetic Dip. 
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of iron that is worked to a very 
large extent in Scandinavia {c.ij. 
Dannemora). It is found as a 
heavy (sp. gr. 5’2), brittle black 
solid, with a metallic lustre (h. 
= 6). It has magnetic properties, 
though not many specimens ex- 
hibit definite poles. 

Magneto - electricity. See 

Electricity, Current. 

Magneto Ignition. See 

Motor Cars and Cycles. 

Magnetometer. See Mag- 
netism. 

Magnificat, the hymn of the 
Virgin Mary. Its use in the serv- 
ices of the church dates back to 
at least tho commencement of 
the Gth century. There are Eng- 
lish versions of it from the 14th 
century. In the Book of Com- 


to 1, the light-ratio being further 
defined as the number of which 
the logarithm is 0*4. Gradations 
of brilliancy, discriminated by 
modern astronomers to one-tenth 
of a magnitude, are expressed by 
decimals ; fractional and nega- 
tive numbers indicate degrees of 
brightness exceeding first magni- 
tude. Thus, a star of zero magni- 
tude gives 2*512 times the light of 
one of standard first magnitude, 
and the negative magnitude of 
Sirius (-1*6) signifies its being 1*6 
times brighter still. The sun’s 
stellar magnitude is approxi- 
mately -26*5. 

Magnolia, a genus of hardy or 
tropical shrubs or trees belong- 
ing to the order Magnoliacese. 
They have largo, entire leaves 


Barefooted’ (1073-1103), reigned 
from 1093; incorporated the Heb- 
rides and Orkneys, together with 
the Isle of Man, in 1102. He 
made a descent upon Ireland, but 
was slain in battle, and buried at 
the cathedral of Down. — Mag- 
nus, ‘the Lawgiver’ (1238-80), 
crowned at Bergen in 1261. Be- 
sides the Norwegian codes, he 
compiled the code called .Tarn- 
sida for Iceland (1271-2). Under 
him the crown was declared to 
be hereditary and tho realm in- 
divisible. He restored the Heb- 
rides to Scotland in return for an 
annual tribute. He was a friend 
to the clergy, and granted to the 
Hanseatic League privileges in- 
jurious to the commerce of his 
country. 
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Magnus, or Maoni, Olaub 
(1490 - 1658), Swedish historian, 
born at Linkoping; was made 
archbishop of Upsala. He was 
author of Uistoria de Ocntibus 
Septentrionalibus (1555). 

Magnus, Sir Philip (1842), 
English educationist, born in 
London ; director and secretary of 
City and Guilds of London Insti- 
tute (1880 8), and now secretary 
of department of technology 
there ; is a voluminous writer on 
general scientific and technical 
subjects, particularly on indus- 
trial problems in relation to 
technical training. 

Magnusson, Auni, or Arne 
(16G3-1730), Icelandic historian 
and archtX‘ologist, born in W. Ice- 
land ; became professor of history 
and Danish antiquity in the Uni- 
veraity of Copenhagen. Author 
of Incerti aucioris Chronica Da- 
norum ci proicipue Islandiai (1G95) 
and Tiistamentum Magni- Regia 
Norvegioi (1719). Ho loft to the 
University of Copenhagen a most 
valuable collection of Icelandic 
MSS., known as the Magiisean In- 
stitute. 

Magnusson, or Maonussen, 
Finnur (1781-1847), Icelandic ar- 
chuiologist, born at Skalholt, Ice- 
land; became professor at the 
University of Coiienhagen (1816), 
and was university archivist at the 
time of his death. He tmnslatcd 
and annotated the Scamundar 
Edda (4 vols. 1821-3) ; edited, 
with KaLi, (rrbnlanda Hiatoriake 
Mindeamcbrker (3 vols. 1838 42) ; 
and wrote EddaUvren og dena 
Oprindelse, (4 vols. 1824-0), and 
Rriacce Veterum Borealium My- 
lliologiai Lexicon (1828). 

Mago, Carthaginian soldier, 
the youngest son of Hamilcar 
Barca, and brother of Hannibal. 
At the battle of the Trebia, in 
218, he commanded the ambushed 
troops whose attack decided the 
victory, and at Cannai he shared 
with Hannibal the command of 
the main Carthaginian force. 
Then for several years he carried 
on a war against the Romans in 
Spain, along with his brother 
Hasd rubai and Hasdrubal’s son 
Gisco. His decisive defeat oc- 
curred in 20G R.C. In the next 

f ^ear ho invaded North Italy ; 
)ut the Roman invasion of Africa 
caused the Carthaginians to re- 
call him, and he died on the way 
home. 

Magog. See Goa and Magog. 
Magpie {Pica ruatica), a mem- 
ber ot the crow family (Corvidae). 
Its unpopularity with game-pre- 
servers is due to its fondness for 
the eggs and young^)f the larger 
birds; but it benefits the farmer 
by attacking mice, rats, voles, as 
well as snails, slugs, and so on. 
In the male the black feathers 
are beautifully glossed with 
green and violet. In a full- 
grown male, measuring about 


eighteen inches in total length, 
tiie long tail feathers may be 
eleven inches long. The nest is 
made of thornv sticks, mingled 
with roots and turf, and lined 
with clay. The eggs are from 
six to nine in number. The mag- 
pie is widely distributed over 
Europe and Asia, and also occurs 
in N. America. 
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Maguey. See Agave. 

Magus Muir, reclaimed tract 
of land 3i m. w.s.w. of St. An- 
drews, Fifeshire, Scotland; the 
scone of Archbishop Sharp’s 
murder by Cameronian Presby- 
terians on May 3, 1G79. 

Magyars (properly Hunagars, 
HuN(iAiUANa), a Finno-Ugrian or 
Finno-Turki people, who about 
550 A.D. moved from tlie Ural 
region to the Volga, and after 
a long sojourn on the Russian 
steppe were driven w. by the kin- 
dred Khazars. Under tiicir king, 
Arpad, the united Hunagar-Mag- 
yar nation obtained a permanent 
footing in Pannonia before the 
close of the 9th century. The 
bulk of the population have 
regular features, shapely figures, 
black hair and eyes, dark com- 
plexion, medium stature, quick, 
impulsive temperament, and in- 
tense patriotic feeling. The 
Magyar language is steadily en- 
croaching on all the surrounding 
German, Slav, and Roumanian 
languages, the people of Magyar 
speech having increased from 
8,43G,000 in 1890 to 9,954,000 in 
1900. See Vamb<$ry, ‘On the 
Origin of the Magyars,’ in Mitt, 
d. K. K. Ocograph. Oes. (1897). 

Mahabaleshwar, a ridge of 
the W. Ghats, about 70 m. s.e. of 
Bombay, having an average alti- 
tude of 4,500 ft. ; is the hot- 
weather resort of the governor of 
Bombay. The sanatorium was 
established in 1828. The village 
is of great sanctity in the eyes of 
Hindus, as the spot where the 
sacred Krishna has its source. 
Its average rainfall is 240 inches. 

Mahabalipur, vil., Chengalpat 
dist., Madras, India, 35 m. s. of 
Madras; has famous cave temples 
and rock sculptures. 

Mah^bh^rata, a sacred book 
of the Hindus, and probably the 
longest epic of the world ; marks 
the period when Brahmanism, 
compelled to abandon its attitude 
of haughty isolation and to re- 
cognize the existence of thoughts 
and aspirations other than its 


own, held out its hands to folk- 
lore, demonology, and hero-wor- 
ship. Its authorship is ascribed 
to supernatural agency; but its 
redaction remains loose, frag- 
mentary, and chaotic, and its 
story is smothered under didactic 
pronouncements, irrelevant di- 
gressions, vivid descriptions of 
scenery, relieved here and there by 
hashes of lofty moral sentiment. 
Two brothers of the Lunar dy- 
nasty establish rival thrones m 
Bharata (N. India). Dhrita- 
rashtra, the elder, has one hun- 
dred sons, commonly known as 
the Kurus, who represent the 
I)owers of evil. The powers of 
good are repieaentcd by Pandu, 
the younger brother’s five sons, 
who have a common wife, Drau- 
padi, the Helen of the song. 
When the I’andu princes, in con- 
llict with their foes, have lest all, 
they stake Draupadi, and, on the 
throw of the dice, she becomes 
the prize of their rivals. The 
god Krishna comes to the assist- 
ance of the outraged wife, and 
as her single garment is repeat- 
edly torn from her body by the 
exultant Kurus, Krishna clothes 
lier with innumerable celestial 
robes. The wanderings and trials 
of the Pandus signify the tem- 
porary triumph of vice, until the 
victory of virtue is crowned by 
the renunciation by the Pandus 
of an earthly throne for a 
heavenly kingdom. A new edi- 
tion, comprising Sanskrit text, 
with complete English and Hindi 
translations, was begun at Mo- 
radabad in 1902. There is an 
English prose translation by 
Pro tap Chandra Roy (1883, etc.). 
See Jacobi’s Mahabharata (1903). 

Mahadev Qovind Ranade 
(1842-1901), Hindu lawyer and 
social reformer, born at Niphad 
in Bombay. In 18GG he became 
a translator in the government 
s-ervice, subsequently (18G8) prime 
minister of Kolhapur state, and 
from 1871 held vaiious high judi- 
cial offices. He was prominent in 
the agitation for allowing Hindu 
widows to remarry, and in educa- 
tional movements. 

Mahadeva. See Siva. 
Mahaffy, John Pentland 
(1839), Irish historian, and for 
many years professor of ancient 
history at Dublin University, 
born near Vevey, Switzerland. 
He has published Twelve Lectures 
on Primitive Civilization (18G8) ; 
Creek Social Life from Homer 
to Menander (1874) ; Greek An- 
tiquities (187G) ; Greek Life and 
Thought from Alexander to the 
Roman Conqueat (1887) ; Empire 
of the Ptolemies (1896) ; The Art 
of Conversation (1889) ; An Epoch 
in Irish History (1904) ; Progress 
of Hellenism in Alexander's Em- 
pire (1905). He edited an English 
edition of Duruy’s Roman History 
(1883-G). 
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Mahan, Capt. Alfred Thayer 
(1840), American naval writer, 
was born at West Point. His 
writings on naval history, tradi- 
tions, and power have won him 
world -wide recognition as a 
master-mind on maritime ques- 
tions. His principal work is The 
InHuence of Sca~ Power upon His- 
toh. PjOO-mii (1800). Subse- 
quent works have been The Life 
of Nelson (1807), Lessons on the 
War with Sonin (1800), Short 
Historv of the South African 
War (1000), The Prohlcm of Asia 

i lOOO), Retrospect and Prospect 
1902), Types of Naral Oj^cers 
1902), and Sea Power in its Re- 
lation to the War of ISU (1905). 

Mahanadi, or Mahanuddy, 
riv., India, rises 25 m. s. of Rai- 
pur, in Central Provinces, and 
after a course of 520 in. falls 
into the Bay of Bengal by several 
mouths, about 120 m. s.w. of the 
Ganges delta. Area of catch- 
ment basin. 52,500 sq. m. 

Mahanaim (Gen. 82:2, etc.), 
tn. in Gilead, Palestine, stood 
apparentli’ towards the s. (I 
lungs 4 : 14). Jacob, having 
travelled along the plateau from 
Mizpeh, in N. Gilead, to Ma- 
hanaim, recrossed the Jabbok, re- 
treating north before Esau, and 
descending to Succoth in the 
Jordan valley, N. of the river. 

Mahanoy City, bor., Schuyl- 
kill co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A. ; is 
in the anthracite coal region, 90 
m. N.w. of Philadelphia. Pop. 
(1900) 13,504. 

Maharajah. See Raja. 
Maharajnagar, tn. in native 
state of Charakhari, Bundel- 
khand, Central India. Pop. 
(1901) 11,718. 

Mahavansa, two books written 
in Pali, which purport to give a 
historical account of the island 
of Ceylon xirevious to the 4th 
century. Portions were trans- 
lated by George Tumour in 
1837. 

Mahavira, the last of the 
twenty-four Arkat (Jain teachers) 
of the present age. Originally a 
deity, Mahavira is sai<l to have 
voluntarily submitted to succes- 
sive incarnations, in all of which 
he succeeded in winning immor- 
tality. Ilis holy life enabled him 
to work miracles. 

Mahdi, the expected Messiah 
of the Mohaminc<lan8. A Persian 
Shia named Abdulla, who lived 
about the 10th century, and whose 
preaching was greatly influenced 
by the doctrines of Zoroaster, was 
the first to proclaim the advent of 
a future Moslem teaciier greater 
than Mohammed, who would lead 
the faithful to victory and con- 
quer the world. This Messiah, it 
was declared, would never die ; 
and though for a time he might 
disappear, at his second coming 
he would reconcile all differences 
among true believers. This dogma 


of Mahdism was accepted by the 
sect, then called Isinailis, to 
which Abdulla belonged. From 
time to time Mohammedan fa- 
natics have risen in Syria, Persia, 
Turkey, and Egypt, who, claim- 
ing to be the Mahdi, have at- 
tempted the prosecution of re- 
ligious wars. The most modern 
of these Mahdis was Mohammed 
Ahmed (born at Dongola in 1843 ; 
died at Omdurman in 1885), who 
made repeated efforts to conquer 
the Sudan. See James Darmes- 
teter’s The Mahdis Past and 
Present (1885) ; Wingate’s Mah- 
dism and the Egyptian Sudan 
(1891); and Dujarric’s UEiat 
Mahdiste du Soudan (1901). 

Mah^, French settlement, 
Malabar dist., Madras, India, 33 
m. N.w. of Calicut. Settled in 
1722, it was taken by the British 
in 1701, and again in 1779, being 
restored to France in 1815. Area, 
2 s(j. m. Pop. (1902) 9,455. 

Mahikantha, group of feuda- 
tory states under the political 
control of the government of 
Bombay, India. Area, 11,049 sq. 
m. Pop. (1901)301,545. 

Mahim, suburb of Bombay, 
India, on N.w. coast of Bombay 
I. Oysters are abundant. Pop. 
(1901)5,099. 

Mahmud I. (1090-1754) became 
Sultan of Turkey in 1730, and 
was involved during the whole 
of his reign in wars with Austria 
and Russia, who had conspired 
to partition his kingdom. He 
inflicted several defeats on the 
Austrians, and recovered Bel- 
grade, but did not make much 
headway against the Russians.— 
Mahmud ii. (1785-18,39) became 
Sultan in 1808. In 1820 he sui)- 
pres.sed the famous Janissary 
troops, and reorganized the army 
on European lines. Nevertheless 
he was forced in 1829 to recognize 
the independence of Greece, but 
successfully repressed (1833) the 
revolt of Mehemet Ali in Egypt. 
He al.sQ made a strenuous attempt 
to reform the internal adminis- 
tration and finances of the em- 
pire. 

Mahmud of Ghazni. See 
Ghazni, 

Mahogany, the wood of a West 
Indian and South American tree, 
Svnetenia mahago7ii, belonging to 
the order Oedrelacese. It was 
first brought to Britain a little 
over two centuries ago by Gibbons. 
When felled, mahogany is of a 
light reddish-brown colour, but it 
soon darkens on exjiosure to sun- 
light. The heartwood is heavy, 
hard, close and straight in grain, 
and takes a very high polish, with 
a characteristic lustre, and some- 
times with a wavy figure. Cuba 
or Spanish mahogany is used as 
a substitute for oak in ship- 
building, for beams, planks, and 
stanchions, whilst figured logs 
demand high prices for furniture. 


St. Domingo mahogany is very 
similar in quality, very hard, 
almost horny, a stress of 4,300 lbs. 
per sq. in. being required to in- 
dent it s'o in. transversely to the 
fibres. It is mostly figured, pre- 
senting a rich curl or feather at 
the bases of its branches. It is 
entirely used for cabinet work, 
especially for veneers. Nassau 
mahogany is used in turnery. 
Honduras mahogany is seldom 
figured, becomes somewhat brittle 
on drying, and is apt to develop 
deep star-shakes. Stress required 
to indent it 2*0 in. transversely to 
its fibres, 1,300 lbs. It is known 
commercially as ’bay wood,’ and 
besides being used as a substitute 
for oak in shipbuilding, is largely 
used in cabin fittings and by 
cabinetmakers, turners, and car- 
penters. Some mahogany sold 
as Honduras is real ly Guatemalan . 
Mexican mahogany reaches the 
largest dimensions, generally 
coming to market in logs from 
18 to .30 ft. long, and from 15 
to 30 in. square. It is generally 
somewhat soft and siiongy at 
the centre, often affected by 
star-shake, and plain in figure. 
The wood of the Coromandel 
redwood, Soymida fehrifuga^ is 
sometimes called East Indian 
mahogany; that of Ihicalyptus 
hotryoideSy bastard mahogany ; 
of Khaya senegalensiSy African 
mahogany ; of Eucalyptus resini- 
ferUy forest or red mahogany ; and 
of Cercocarpus IcdifoliuSy bay 
mahogany. 

Mahomet, Mahomedanlsm. 

See Mohammed, Mohammedan- 
ism. 

Mahon Port. See Port 
Mahon. 

Mahony, Francis Sylvksteu 
(1804-fifi), Irish humorist, known 
as Father Prout, was born at 
Cork. Settling in London as a 
man of letters, in 18IM-() he con- 
tributed to Fraser's Magazine his 
Reliques of Father Prout. As an 
original lyrist Mahony is on his 
highest level with the haunting if 
somewhat artificial Bells of Shan- 
don. His most elaborate jirose 
— the Apology for Lenty Dean 
Swift's MadnesSy Literature of the 
Jesuits — is brilliantly allusive 
and energetic in style, but suffers 
from temperamental extrava- 
gance of humour and argumenta- 
tive whim. In 1837-42 further 
papers of the Prout type were 
written for Bentley's Miscellany. 
After 1858 he was Paris corre- 
spondent for the (Hobe. In 1800 
he wrote a characteristic inaugu- 
ral ode for the first number of 
Gornhill. The Reliques of Father 
Prout appeared in 2 vols. in 1830, 
and again in 1800. In 1881 
Charles Kent edited his Works^ 
with memoir. 

Mahrattas. See Maratha. 

Miihrisch-Ostrau. See 0.s- 
trau-Mahrisch. 
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Mahurea, a genun of South 
American evergreen trees belong- 
ing to the order Ternstrcemiacea?, 
bearing terminal panicles of pink- 
ish or purplish flowers. M. palus- 
triSf which flowers in May, is the 
only species cultivated. It re- 
quires a peaty soil and stove heat. 

Mahuwa, tn. and port, Bhau- 
naghar state, Kathiawar penin- 
sula, Bombay, India, 65 m. N.E. 
of Dili. Pop. (1901) 17,649. 

Mai, Angelo (1782-1854), Ital- 
ian classical scholar, born at 
Schilpario (Bergamo). Appointed 
(1813) keeper of the Ambrosian 
library at Milan, he was success- 
ful in bringing to light lost writ- 
ings of Cicero, Cornelius Fronto, 
and Plautus. In 1819 he was ap- 
pointed librarian of the Vatican, 
in 1833 secretary of the Propa- 
ganda, and received the cardinal’s 
hat in 18.38. See Life, in Italian, 
by Prina (1882). 

Maia, in ancient Greek my- 
thology, the eldest of the Pleiads, 
and by Zeus the mother of 
Hermes. 

Maiden, a species of guillotine 
constructed at Edinburgh in 1504- 
05, and used from that date on- 
ward till 1710. 

Maidenhair Fern. See Adi- 

ANTUM. 

Maidenhair Tree. Seo 

Gingko. 

Maidenhead, mimic, bor. and 
mrkt. tn., Berkshire, England, on 
the Thames, 13 m. E. of Reading. 
A bridge (1772) crosses the Thames 
to Tajilow. Remains of a Roman 
villa have been excavate<i. Pop. 
(1901) 12,980. 

Maidment, James (1795-1879), 
Scottish antiquary, born in Lon- 
don. He edited numerous his- 
torical documents, mainly relat- 
ing to Scottish alfairs. He was 
chief editor of Kay’s Edinbunjh 
PortraitA (2 vols. 18.37), and col- 
laborated with W. H. Logan in 
Dramatists of the Restoration (14 
voLs. 1877), The JSpottisicoode Mis- 
vellany (2 vols. 1844-5), and Scot- 
tish Ballads and Somjs (1859). See 
Bibliography, by T. G. Stevenson 
(1883). 

Maids of Honour are attached 
to the Queen’s household in the 
department of the mistress of the 
robes. ^ To them is assigned the 
duty, in turn, of daily attendance 
upon the Queen. They rank, in 
precedence, after the daughters 
of Karons, and before the wives 
of Knights of the Garter. They 
are entitled to the prefix ‘Hon- 
ourable.’ 

Maidstone, munic. and pari, 
bor., Kent, England, .34 m. by 
rail E.S,K. of London, and on the 
Medway. The church of All 
Saints dates from the 14th cen- 
turv, and was attached to the 
college of All Saints, founded 
by Archbishop Courtenay. An 
archiepiscopal palace was also 
erected by Courtenay; the pres- 


ent building, chiefly Eliza- 
bethan, was acquired by the 
town council in 1887. The 
grammar school was founded in 
1647. The Charles Museum was 
opened in 18.58, in the Chillington 
manor house. The county luna- 
tic asylum is on Banning Heath. 
Industries include paper mills, 
breweries, malt kilns, and agri- 
cultural implement works. Stone 
is quarried, and hops and fruit 
are grown. The town was taken 
by Fairfax in 1(148. It returns 
one member to the House of Com- 
mons. Pop. (1901) a3,51G. 

Maikop, fort, tn., N. Caucasia, 
Russia, oO m. s.E. of Ekaiorino- 
dar. Pop. (1897) 34,191. 

Maildun, a romantic character 
in ancient Irish lore, who, born 
in Co. Clare, and of the kin- 
dred of Owenaght, saw many 
wonderful things ami performed 
many wonderful feats whilst 
tracking the murderer of his 
father. His exploits are detailed 
by Joyce in Ancient Celtic Ro- 
mances (1879). 

Maimachin, Mongolian tn. and 
(Chinese frontier post, opposite 
Kiakhta, in 50“ 15' N. lat. The 
town has two fine temples. It 
trades in tea, silk, porcelain, 
paper, furs, and metal articles, 
’riiere are hardly any permanent 
inhabitants, and women are for- 
bidden to enter the town. 

Maimansingh, dist., Dacca 
div.. Eastern Bengal and Assam, 
India. Area, 0,287 sq. m. Pop. 
(1901) 3,915,0()8. Cap. Nasirabad. 

Maitnbourg, Louis (1010-80), 
French priest, born at Nancy ; 
author of Traiti historigue des 
Prerogatives de VEglise dc Rome 
(1685; Eng. ed. 1(>85), Histoire 
de la Decadence de V Empire 
avres Charlemagne (1681). and 
Histoire des Croisades ( 1082). He 
was expelled from the .Jesuit 
order because of his Gallican 
views. His (Euvres were pub- 
lished in 14 vols. (1686 7). 

Maimon, Solomon (1754-1800), 
.Jewish philosopher, was born 
near Mir in Lithuania; went to 
Berlin, and became a friend of 
IMendelssohn ; was admired by 
Kant, and attracted the notice 
of Goethe. In his Versuch iiber 
d i e Transce ndentalphilosop h ie 
(1790) he endeavoured to improve 
upon Kant ; he also wrote Ver- 
such einer ncuen Logik (1794). 
.See his very interesting Autobi- 
ography (Eng. trans. 1888). 

Maimonides, Moses hen 
Maimon (1135-1204), Jewish phi- 
losopher and physician, styled by 
the Jews Rarnbam, was born at 
Cordova in Spain, where he was 
forced to embrace Islam. In 
Cairo he became physician to 
the sultan of Egypt. He was a 
pupil and friend of Averroes, 
and wrote in Hebrew and Arabic, 
winning fame as a theologian, 
and was learned also in mathe- 


matics and astronomy. His chief 
works are Mishneh Torah, a sys- 
tematic codification of Jewish 
Biblical law; Mishnah, a com- 
mentary; An Abridgment of the 
16th Book of Ualen; and (best 
known) Moreh Nebokhim (Eng. 
trans. as Guide of the Perplexed, 
by M. Friedliinder, 1886), a philo- 
sophic explanation of difficult 
)assages of Scripture. See Yel- 
in and Abrahams’s Maimonides 
(Jewish Worthies Series, 1903). 

Main, riv., formed in N.E. 
Bavaria, Germany, by the junc- 
tion near Kulmbach of the White 
Main and the Red Main. After a 
very tortuous course of 307 m., 
mainly westerly, i^ast Bamberg, 
Schweinfurt, Wurzburg, Hanau, 
Gffenbach, and Frankfort, it 
joins the Rhine on the r. bk. 
opposite Mainz. It is navigable 
as far as Bamberg, but is canal- 
ized between Mainz and Frank- 
fort for the passage of larger 
vessels. Ludwig’s Canal connects 
the Main with the Danube. The 
chief tributaries are the Regnitz 
and 'raiiber on the 1. bk., and the 
Franconian Saale on the r. bk. 

Maine, (i.) The north-eastern- 
most .state of the U.S.A., has an 
area of 29,900 sq. m. (Originally 
a part of Massachusetts, it was 
admitted to the union as a state 
in 1820. The coast is extremely 
broken and rocky, with man v head- 
lands and deep bays, and thou- 
sands of islands. The surface is 
hilly, rising in Mt. Katahdin to 
5,38o ft. Lakes and ponds are 
numerous — a result of erosion by 
the Laurentian glacier. Settle- 
ment is confined mainly to the 
S.W., the N. two -thirds being 
forest. 'I’he industries are slowly 
undergoing a change from agri- 
culture to manufactures. Fine 
granite is quarried. The princi- 
pal articles of manufacture are 
cotton cloth, woollen goods, and 
wood ]nilp. Lumbering and ice- 
cutting are active industries. 
Fishing thrives, especially for 
mackerel, cod, and herrings. The 
principal seaport is Portland; the 
capital is Augusta. The popula- 
tion in 1900 was 694,466. ( 2 .) 

Ancient prov. of France, lay s. 
of Normandy and E. of Brittany, 
and corresponded roughly with de- 
j)artments Mayenne and Barthe. 
'Phe capital was Le Mans. 

Maine, Sir Henry James 
Sumner (1822-88), Scottish jurist 
and administrator, was born at 
Kelso. In 1847 he was appointed 
regius professor of civil law at 
Cambridge ; but he soon migrated 
to London, and in 1852 was ap- 
pointed reader in Roman law and 
jurisprudence in the Inns of 
Court. His great work on An- 
cient Law appeared in 1861 (ed. 
by Sir F. Pollock, 19()6). He was 
legal member of the (Ilouncil of 
India (1862-9). After his return 
he was appointed corpus professor 
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of jurisprudence at Oxford, and 
wrote Vill(tg(* Coniviunities in the 
East and West (1871; new ed. 
1890), The Early History of In- 
stitutions (1875 ; new cd. 1890), 
and Early Law and Custom 
(188.‘1 ; new ed. 1890). In 1871 
he became a member of the 
Council of the Secretary of State 
for India, in 1877 he was elected 
to the headship of Trinity Hall, 


Cambridge, and in 1887 to the 
Whewell proiessorship of inter- 
national law. His International 
Law was not published until 
after his death. His political 
book. Popular Government (1885), 
is not in his happiest vein. See 
Sir Henry Maine (1892), by Grant 
Duff ; Theories and Criticisms of 
Sir Henry Maine, by M. O. Evans 
(1896) ; and Oxford Lectures and 
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other Discourses (1890), by Sir F. 
Pollock. 

Maine-et-Loire, n.w. dep. of 
France, formed from ancient 
Anjou. It is 2,812 sq. m. in 
area, consists mainly of low hills 
and plains, and is traversed from 
E. to w. by the navigable Loire, 
which is joined on the r. bk. by 
the Maine. The soil is generally 
fertile, especially in the Loire val- 


ley. Flax, hemp, and the vine 
are cultivated (the last especially 
round Saumur). Coal is mined 
in the Loire valley, and slate is 
quarried round Angers. Cotton, 
woollen, and linen goods are 
manufactured. Cap. Angers. 
Pop. (1901) 514,658. 

Mainland. See Pomona. 

Mainotes, the inhabitants of 
the central districts of the Pelo- 


ponnesus in Greece, now called 
Mani or Maina. They claim to 
be direct descendants of the an- 
cient Spartans. They number 
over 40,000. 

Mainpuri, cap., dist. of same 
name. United Provinces, India, 
88 m. s.w. of Bareilly. Pop. 
(1901) 19,000. 

Maintenance is the offence 
of maintaining a party in litiga- 
tion in which the offender is not 
personally interested. It gener- 
ally consists in providing money. 
A contract for maintenance is 
void, and the offence is punish- 
able by fine and imprisonment, 
and is a cause of action for dam- 
ages. The best-known modern 
case is Bradlaugh v. Newdigatc 
(L.R., 11 Q.B.D. 1). See also 
ClIAMPEUTY. 

Maintenance, Cap of, in her- 
aldry, a symbol of dignity at first 
confined to the arms of princes 
and dukes, but at a compara- 
tively early period used by other 
branches of the nobility. In the 
achievement it is usually placed 
to support the crest. The cai3 is 
usually depicted as of blue or 
scarlet velvet turned up with 
ermine or some other fur, with 
the two i)oints of the cap turned 
to the sinister. 

Maintenon, Fr’an^oise 
D’AuBiGNjfe, Madame de (1035- 
1719), second wife of Louis Xiv. 
Saved from scandal by her mar- 
riage with Scarron, poet and wit 
(1652), slie met as his wife all 
literary Paris. After his death 
(1600) she was installed by Mrne. 
de Montespan as governess of her 
children by Louis xiv. Having 
won the affection both of tlie 
children and their father, she 
was made Marquise de Maintenon 
(1073), and after the deatli of the 
queen (1083) was married secretly 
to Louis, probably in December 
1684. Her influence coincides 
with the unfortunate half of 
Louis’s reign (1085-1715), when 

ersecution was rife. She found 

er greatest pleasure in the school 
of St. Cyr, which she founded 
for three hundred poor girls. 
Her Lettres, cd. Lavalme (12 vols. 
1854), are accounted amongst the 
best French prose works of the 
17th century. See Souvenirs sur 
^[7tle. de Maiutenon, ed. Comte 
d’Haussonville and G. Haiiotaux 
(3 vols. 1902-4). 

Mainz (Fr. Mayence), fort, tii., 
grand-duchy of Hesse, Germany, 
on 1. bk. of Rhine, opposite the 
mouth of the river Main. It is 
one of the most important com- 
mercial centres on the Rhine, 
and carries on a brisk shipping 
trade with Holland and Belgium. 
Its principal exports are leather 
gooas, furniture, and wine, while 
lithographic and other printing 
are flourishing industries. Guten- 
berg, the inventor of movable 
type for printing, was born here. 
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The picturesque cathedral dates 
back to 978. The old castle of 
the electors, built in 1027-78, 
contains rich collections of Ho- 
man and Germanic antiquities, 
and the Gutenberg museum (1901). 
Mainz was founded by Drusus, 13 
B.C., as Maguntiacum. The town's 
importance dates from 747, when 
it was made an archbishopric. 
Mainz was coded to France in 1801 
by the peace of Lun^ville, but was 
retaken in 1814 and incorporated 
with the giand-duchy of Hesse in 
1810. It is connected by a bridge 
with the fortified town of Kastel 
(the Caste Hum Mattiacorum of 
the Romans), on the r. bk. of the 
Rhine. Top. (1900) 84,251 . 

Maiorescu, Titu (1840), Rou- 
manian statesman and author, 
was born at Craiova, and became 
(1802) professor of philosophy, 
first at .Tassy and afterwards at 
Bucharest. He has exercised an 
epoch-making intluence on re- 
cent Roumanian literature, both 
personally and l)y his essays— 
Gritice (2 vols. 1892). He is an 
eloquent speaker, and has several 
times (1874-0, 1888-9, etc.) been 
minister of public instruction, 
when he endeavoured to organize 
education in Roumania on the 
Prxissian plan. 

Mairia, a genus of S. African 
herbaceous plants belonging to 
the order Compositre, bearing 
rather large i)iiik and yellow 
flower-heatls. 2 ^[. crenaia^ which 
flowers in the sijring, is the only 
species cultivate<l. It requires a 
peaty soil, plenty of moisture, 
and a greenhouse temperature. 

Maistre, Joseph Mauie, 
Comte oe (1754-1821), diploma- 
tist and philosophical writer, 
born at (Jhamb^ry, Savoj^ Fol- 
lowing the conquest of Savoy 
by the French, he quitted the 
country for Sardinia, and subse- 
quently went to Turin, and from 
'thence to St. Petersburg as ambas- 
sador (1803). In 1817 he returned 
to Turin, and died there. De 
Maistre occupied a prominent 
position in his day as a philo- 
sophical writer. All his works 
are tinged with high political 
considerations, involving com- 
plete papal supremacy and the 
adoption of the principles and 
tenets of theocracy. Author of 
Considiratioris sur la France 
(1796), Essai sur Ic Principe 
OMrateur des Constitutions 
Politiques (1810), Du Pape (1819), 
De VEglise Oallicane (1821), and 
other treatises. Consult Critical 
Miscellanies (3 vols. 1886), by 
John Morley ; and TAves^ in 
French, by Lescure (1893), Gras- 
set (1901), and Descostes (1904). 

Maistre, Xavier de ( 1763 - 
1852), soldier and litterateur, 
born at Chamb^ry, Savoy, brother 
of Joseph de Maistre. When the 
French subdued Savoy he went 
to St. Petersburg, and died in 
VII.-8 


that capital. His literary con- 
ceptions include Voyage autour 
de ma Ghambre (1794), a work of 
striking originality, which had 
a sequel in the Expedition Noc- 
turne autour de nia Ghambre 
(1825), Lepreux de la Cite d'Aoste 
(1817 h La Jeune iiiberienne (1815), 
and Les Prisonniers du Caucase 
(1815). An edition of his col- 
lected works was issued in 1881. 
See 2/i/e, in French, by Maistre 
and Perrin (1895), and in German, 
by Ungewitter (1892). 

Maitland, (i.) East, town of 
N.S.W., Australia, 120 m. N. of 
Sydney, and on Hunter R. Vine 
and maize growing are carried 
on, and there are collieries. Pop. 
(1901 ) 3,287. (3.) M. West is much 
the larger place. Pop. 6,798. 

Maitland, Scottish family of 
Anglo-Norman origin, of whom 
the earliest known in Scotland 
was Thomas Matalant, who ob- 
tained lands in Berwickshire from 
William the Lion. The popular 
hero referred to in Gawain Doug- 
las’s Palice of Honour, and whoso 
deeds were celebrated in popular 
song, h.as not been definitely 
identified. The ancient seat of 
the family was Thirlestanc, 
Berwickshire, and in the 14th 
century they came into the posses- 
sion of Lethington, East Lothian. 

-Sir Richard Maitland, Lord 
Lethington (1496 1586), was in 
November 1561 named an ordi- 
nary lor<l of session, and in De- 
cember 1562 keeper of the great 
seal. The latter office he he hi 
until 1507, and the former until 
1584. He made a famous collec- 
tion of Scottish poetry, a com- 
plete edition of which is now in 
preparation by the Scottish Text 
Society. Ilis own verses, chiefly 
satirical pieces, were printed by 
the Maitland Chib in 1830. His 
History of the House of Seaton 
appeared in the same year. — His 
eldest son, William Maitland 
(? 1528-73), known as Secretary 
Lethington, entered the service 
of the queen-regent, who em- 
ployed him on diplomatic mis- 
sions. But joining the Lords in 
1559, he had much to do with 
the supremacy of Protestantism 
in Scotland. AV''hen Mary Stuart 
returned^ to Scotland, Maitland 
was ret.ained as one of her chief 
jjolitical advisers, holding the 
office of secretary. To recon- 
cile Mary to Protestantism he 
did all that ho could to bridle 
the pretensions of Knox. When 
Bothwell won the ascendency 
over Mary, Maitland again 
joined the Lords, who shortly 
afterwards sent Mary to Loch 
Leven. It is, therefore, difficult 
to believe that Maitland had any 
hand in the concoction — if they 
were concocted — of the casket 
letters that were used against 
Mary. On the failure of the 
Norfolk marriage scheme, which 


he ei.deavoured to promote, he 
definitely separated himself from 
Mary’s opponents. This led to 
his being formally accused of 
connection with the Darnley 
murder ; but having been rescued 
by Kirkaldy of Grange and 
lodged in the castle of Edin- 
burgh, he was by the nobles 
‘purged of privitio to the murder 
of the king or regent,’ and set at 
liberty. After a vain attempt to 
reconcile the two factions, he, on 
April 1, 1571, joined Kirkaldy of 
Grange, who was holding Edin- 
burgh Castle for the queen. On 
its capture he was sentenced to 
execution, but died while in 
prison in Leith. — His brother. 
Sir John Maitland, Lord Mait- 
land OF Thirlestane (’154.5-93), 
became lord high chancellor of 
Scotland. In 1567 he was made 
lord privy seal, and in 1568 a 
spiritual lord of session. Being 
with his brother in Edinburgh 
Castle on its surrender, he was 
sent a prisoner to Tantallon, and 
did not obtain full liberty until 
Morton’s resignation of the re- 
gency in 1578. He took an active 
part in Morton’s final overthrow, 
and after Morton’s execution in 
1581 won the confidence of the 
king, and exercised a supremo in- 
fluence in the king’s counsels. In 
1587 he was made loid high chan- 
cellor. Some of his Latin verses 
are included in Delicue Poetarum 
Scotorum (1637). His son John 
became first Earl of Lauderdale, 
and was father of John, seconrl 
earl and first duke. (See Lauder- 
dale.) See Skelton’s Maitland 
of Lethington (1887-8). 

Maitland, Sir Frederick 
Lewis (1777-1839), British ad- 
miial, was born at llankielour, 
Fifesbire ; took part in Lord 
Howe's victory of the first of 
June 1794, and was employed in 
the Egyptian expedition of 1801. 
In 1815, when in command of the 
Jietlcrophon^ he received the sur- 
render of Bonaparte. See hit 
Surrendt r of Napoleon (1904). 

Mai wand, place, 35 m. w. of 
Kandahar, Afghanistan, was the 
scene of the defeat of the British 
under Burrows by Ayub Khan on 
July 27, 1^0. 

Maize, or Indian Corn {Zea 
mays), is a true grass, and is only 
known in the cultivated state. It 
is indigenous in tropical America, 
and has been cultivated for ages in 
the E. Indies, whence it pa.S8ed to 
China, Indio, and Turkey. Large 
supplies come to Britain from the 
Danubian provinces, but the prin- 
cipal supply is from N. America. 
It can be successfully grown in 
the south of England as a fodder 
crop, and is very suitable for 
ensilage. The plant grows to 
a height of 11 ft. It is mon- 
uecious, producing beautifully 
tassel led male flowers ; and the 
female flowers, which develop the 
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‘ cobs,’ are found closely applied 
to the central axils of the leaves 
below. The grain is somewhat 
deficient in albuminoids, but is 
rich in carbohydrates, such as 
starch and fats. The meal does 
not mix freely with water. It is 
not suitable for bread-making, but 
when deprived of its gluten is the 
basis of oswego or corn flour. The 
green cob is a delicacy, and the 
ripened grains of the harder 
varieties *pop’ or burst when 
roasted, and the inside swells up, 
and is of agreeable flavour. 



Maize. 


1. Ripe heiwl, orcoli; 2, earlier HtaKe, with 
*Hilk ' ; Hindrle female flower ; 4, male flower ; 
S, part of male spike ; 6, Meed. 

Maize Beer is used in many 
parts of S. America. The native 
women chew maize, and eject the 
mass into a large calabash. It 
is then diluted with water and 
allowed to ferment spontane- 
ously. This beverage produces 
powerful effects on those who 
indulge in it. 

Majestic, a British first-class 
battleship (14,000 tons), launched 


in 1895. Since 1783 there have 
been British men-of-war of this 
name. 

Maiesty. See Sovereignty. 

Majolica, a term applied by 
Italian potters originally to 
enamelled and lustred ware, 
though now it includes also 
enamelled ware that is not 
lustred. The enamel is specific- 
ally tin dioxido. Tradition says 
that this type of pottery was 
introduced into Italy by the 
Pisans from the island of Ma- 
jorca in the 12th century. They 
had, however, made enamelled 
pottery long before that ; but 
ill the 15th century they appear 
to have learned, or discovered 
independently, the secret of the 
lustre of tin enamel. The classic 
period of the specifically Italian 
majolica covers the 16th and Ifith 
centuries; the principal seats of 
its manufacture were Forli, Fa- 
enza, Pesaro, Urbino, Gubbio, and 
C'astel Durante ; and amongst 
the more famous masters of the 
art were Giorgio Andreoli (work 
date<l 1617-37) of Gubbio, and 
F. X. Avelli, Guido Fontana, and 
Niccola da Urbino, at Urbino and 
Castel Durante. Much of this 
ware was highly decorated and 
painted in blue, ruby, yellow, 
.silver,’ ‘gold,’ and other colours, 
which were put on sometimes be- 
fore, sometimes after, the firing. 
The white enamel was composed 
of thirty parts of powdered glass 
mixed with twelve parts of tin 
dioxide. Majolica continued to 
he made in Italy during the 17th 
and 18th centuries, and the classic 
types are cleverly produced at 
the present day. The term mezza- 
majolica was used by early Italian 
writer.M to mean ware that was 
covered with a white clay ‘slip’ 
instead of the tin enamel. See 
Falke’s Majofika (1800), Drury 
and Fortn\un’s Maiolica (1800), 
and Vanzolini’s Istoria delle Fah- 
hriche di Mnjoliche (1870). 

Major, a military rank, next 
in degree above that of captain 
and below that of lieutenant- 
colonel. Formerly every cavalry 
regiment and battalion of in- 
fantry had two majors; but the 
rank was suppressed in the ar- 
tillery and engineers for a long 
period. In If^Sl Mr. Childers 
gave every cavalry regiment and 
infantry battalion four majors; 
but of these one is second in 
command of the unit, and prac- 
tically of higher position than 
the other three, who command 
companies as captaiins, and are 
majors in little more than name. 
In the Royal Horse and Royal 
Field Artillery the major is the 
commanding officer of a battery ; 
in the Royal Garrison Artillery 
and Royal Engineers majors com 
mand the comi^anieg.' In all other 
European armies where this rank 
exists it applies to the officer 
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commanding a battalion or cor- 
responding Tjody. 

Major, or Mair, John (c. 1470- 
1550), Scottish historian and 
divine, was born at Gleghornie, 
E. Lothian. He taught, after 
1490, at the Sorbonne and Mon- 
taigu colleges in Paris, returning 
(1518) to ^Scotland as "professor 
at Gln.sgow University, where 
John Knox and Patrick Hamilton 
were his pupils. Ho removed 
(1622) to St. Andrews, followed 
by George Buchanan, also a 
pupil. He wa.s again at Paris, 
as ‘chief of the scholastic phi- 
losophy' (1525 31); and when he 
returned to St. Andrews, was 
provost of St. Salvator’s College 
till his death. His most impor- 
tant work, a Histori/ of Greater 
Britain (1521), a critical narra- 
tive, has been done into Eng- 
lish by the Scottish History So- 
ciety, and contains his biography 
(1892). 

Majorca (Sp. Mallorca)^ largest 
of the Balearic Is., in the Medi- 
terranean, 115 m. S.s.E. by s. of 
Barcelona ; measures 60 m. by 
45 m. Area, 1,310 sq. m. The 
.soil is very rich, and produces 
sulitropical products. The coun- 
try is hilly. ’Pile climate is 
oppressive and relaxing during 
mo.st of the year, owing to the 
great dampness of the air; but 
the island is fairly healthy, es- 
I)ecially since the drainage by 
an English company of the great 
Albufera morass at Alcudia in 
the N. (1864-70). The race is 
much mixed, w*ith Greek, Celtic, 
(’arthaginian, and Provencal 
strains, ami there are manv 
Celtic renniin.M. The Moorish 
kingdom of Mallorca was con- 
quered by .Jaime of Aragon (1282), 
ami in 1343 incori)oratod in Ara- 
gon. Po]). (1900) 248,194. 

Majority. At the age of 
twenty-one, according to the law 
of both England and Scotland, a 
person attains his or her majority 
and becomes mi juris^ or of full 
legal capacity. As the law takes 
no account of a fraction of a day, 
a person attains his majority on 
the day before the twenty-first 
anniversary of his birth. (See 
Infants, Minor, and Pupil.) 
The right of a majority to bind a 
minority exists only by custom, 
statute, or agreement: by cus- 
tom in the case of public assem- 
blies and courts of justice ; by 
statute in the case of creditors 
under the Bankruptcy Acts ; and 
by agreement expressed in arti- 
cles, or some constitutive docu- 
ment in the case of partnerships, 
companies, bodies of trustees, etc. 

Majuba Hill, height of the 
Drakenberg range, N.W. Natal, 
British 8. Africa; is noted for 
the defeat of the British by the 
Boers on Feb. 27, 1881, General 
Sir George Colley being killed 
in the action. 
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Majunga, or Mojanga, chief 
port on N.W. coast of Mada^cascar, 
on N. side of Bay of Bombetoko. 
The trade in liK)4 was valued at 
over £300,001. Pop. 0,000. 

Makalla, or Mokalla, seapt.. 
Arabia, 300 m. n.e. of Aden, is 
the chief port of Hadrainaiit. 
Pop. 18,000. 

Makarov, Stepan Ossipo- 
VITCH (1848-1904), Russian ad- 
miral, was born at Kiev. During 
the Russo-Turkish war of 1877 he 


tiaz et V Ocean Pacijfique (2 vols. 
1894). 

Makart, Hans (1840-84), Aus- 
trian painter, was born at Salz- 
burg; was a pupil of Piloty at 
Munich (1801-5). He first won 
fame by Amorettes and Tke Seven 
Deadly Sins (1808), in which his 
love for gigantic dimensions and 
gorgeous colour effects finds full 
expression. In 1809 he settled at 
Vienna, and in 1879 was made 
professor at the art academy 
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torpedoed several Turkish war- 
ships. After carrying out valu- 
able hydrographical work in the 
Black Sea, Mediterranean, and 
N. Pacific, he became governor of 
Kronstadt (1899-1904), and in 
February of the latter year was 
given command of the Russian 
fleet in the Far East. He per- 
ished in the destruction by a mine 
of his flagship, the Pctropavlov8k\ 
two months later. Makarov de- 
signed the ice-breaker Ycrviak 
(1898) and the collision-mat used 
in all navies. He wrote Le Vi- 


there. His other principal works 
include The Homage of Venice to 
■Catherine Cornaro (1873), Cleo- 
patra on the Nile^ Entrance of 
Charles v. into Antwerp (1878), 
The Death of Cleopatra^ and The 
Spring. He had a fondness for sen- 
suous but lifeless human forms, 
and for faded leaves and flowers. 
See TAfe^ in German, by Von Liit- 
zow (1880) and by Stiassny (1880). 

Makkari, Abu’l Abbas Ahmed 
El- (c. 1585-1031), Arabic chroni- 
cler, born at Tlem^en, Algeria. 
He lived at Fez and at Cairo, and 


lectured at Damascus on the 
Moors in Spain, These took 
shape as liis Histoire GSnirale 
des Arabes d^Espagne (1865-01; 
Eng trails., in part, 1840-3). 

Mako, til., Osanad co., Hun- 
gary, on r. bk. of river Maros, 19 
m. K. of Szegedin ; has a flue epis- 
copal palace. Pop. (1900) 33,701. 

Makololos, South African 
people of mixed Bechuana stock, 
who moved to the Zambezi about 
1835. Here they overthrew the 
Barotse nation ; but in 1870 the 
Barotse rose against them, and 
exterminated them to a man, ex- 
cept a few chiefs, then absent. 

Makrizi, Taki-ed-din Ahmed 
El- (c. 1304-1441), Arabic histo- 
rian, horn at Cairo, and famous 
for a History and Topographical 
Description of Egypt^ of which a 
French translation appeared in 
1895. He also wrote, or rather 
compiled, histories of the Fati- 
mites, and of the Ayyubid and 
Mameluke sovereigns of Egypt 
(French trans. 18.37-44), and an 
encyclopaedia of Egyptian biog- 
raphies. 

Malabar, maritime dist. of 
S.W. Madras, India, stretching 
for 145 m. along the coast, and 
extending inland to the W. Ghats, 
but also including the town of 
Cochin. There are extensive 
forests. Rice, coffee, pepper, and 
cocoanuts are other important 
products. Area, 5,585 sq. in. 
Pop. (1901) 487,484. 

Malabari, Bkhramji Mer- 
WANJi (1853), Indian author and 
reformer, born at Baroda; iden- 
tified with movements for the 
intellectual advance of India, 
and a strong advocate for the 
reform or abolition of various 
social abuses and customs, such 
as infant marriage and the re- 
marriage of Hindu widows. He 
is the author of The. Indian Eye 
on English Life (1891). His Life 
was written by Menant (1898). 

Malacca, colony and tn., Malay 
Peninsula, and the largest of 
the Straits Settlements. Area, 
060 sq. m. (i.) The colony consists 
of a striD, 40 m. long by 25 m. 
broad, along the coast. The 
country is formed of undulating 
hills of moderate elevation, be- 
hind which rises Mt. Ophir, or 
Gunong Ledang (3,840 ft.). The 
coast lands are generally low and 
swampy, but are well timbered. 
The rainfall is heavy. Imports 
(1904), £4,087,019 (including bul- 
lion and specie), and exports, 
£3,3.57,474. Pop. (1901), consisting 
chiefly of Malays and Chinese, 
95,487. ( 2 .) Town, on Strait of 

Malacca, 2° lU' N. In 1611 it 
fell into the hands of the Portu- 
guese, from whom it was taken 
by the Dutch in 1641. In 1825 it 
was exchanged with the British for 
Bencoolen in Sumatra. Malacca 
is a free port. Here are an Anglo- 
Chincse college and a govora- 
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ment hospital. The chief exports 
are tin. rice, tapioca, pepper, nut- 
megs, mace, sago, butfalo hides 
and horns, rattans, gutta-percha, 
gum, coffee, and opium. ( 3 .) 
Stkait pk, the channel separat- 
ing the Malay reninsulafrom Su- 
matra and the adjacent islands. 
It is about 550 m. long, and varies 
in width from 185 m. in the N. to 
35 m. in the s. Both shores of 
the strait are fringed with shal- 
low mud-banks. 

Malachi, the last of the books 
of the Old Testament, and in the 
Hebrew canon the last of the 
twelve minor prophets. It con- 
tains denunciations upon priests 
and pcofde for thcirpolluted.s.acri- 
fices, their mixed marriages, their 
neglect of tithes and offerings, 
and their pride ; and it likewise 
pronounces the threat of iienalty, 
and the promise of the Messiah, 
who is to be preceded by a divine 
messenger (Klijah). The writer 
lived after the return from the 
captivity, and was probably con- 
temporary with Kzra and Nehe- 
miah (c. 460 u.C. and later). There 
has been much discussion among 
scholars as to whether Malachi 
was the proper name of the pro- 
phet (Hitzig, Vatke, Orelli, Rob- 
ertson) or a general name pre- 
fixed to an anonymous work and 
(probably) borrowed from 3 : 1 
(Kwald, Kuenen, Wellhausen, 
Robertson Smith, G. A. Smith). 
The style shows a considerable 
decadence from the pathos and 
grandeur of the great prophetic 
age ; but in its play of question 
and answer the book reveals no 
small dramatic power, and it 
has enriched Christian literature 
with a relatively large number of 
memorable utterances {cf. 1 : 2, 
3, 11; 3:1 /., 8 , 17; 4:2, etc.). 
See Commentaries by Kiihler 
(1865), Pusey (1877), Nowack 
(1807), G. A. Smith (Expos, liible, 
1898), Perownc (Oamh. Bible). 

Malachite, basic carbonate of 
copper, Cu(X)aCu(OH) 2 , is of wide 
distribution, but occurs chiefly in 
the Urals, in nodular or marail- 
lated masses of stalagmitic origin. 
It is of emerald - green colour, 
and somewhat soft (h. = 3'5, sp. 
gr. about 3'9). Malachite is of 
value as a source of copi)er, but 
is chiefly used for ornamental 
purposes, on account of the beau- 
tiful colour and markings brought 
out by polishing. 

Malachite Qreen, or Benzal- 
PEHYDE Green, C6U5C0H(C6H4N 
(CHa^jla, is a compound derived 
from tri phenyl-methane, and ob- 
tained by heating benzaldchyde 
(oil of bittcT almonds) with di- 
methyl-aniline and zinc chloride, 
followed by oxidation. It is it- 
self colourless, but it loses water 
a nd forms bright green salts. The 
double salt with zinc chloride is 
used AS a brilliant but somewhat 
fugitive green dye. 


Malachy, St. (1094-1148), 
archbishop of Armagh, associated 
himself with Malchus, bishop of 
Lismorc, and afterwards became 
head of the abbey of Bangor, Co. 
Down, and bishop of Connor 
(1124). As archbishop (1132 6 ) ho 
ejected great reforms, and was 
appointed papal legate by Inno- 
cent II. He died at Clairvaux, 
on his way to Rome. His friend 
Hi. Bernard wrote his Life, which 
is extant. 

Malacology. See Mollusc a. 

Malacoptcrygil, a name given 
by Cuvier to * soft-finned ’ bony 
fishes— i.c. to those in which the 
dorsal fin is supjMiitcd by soft 
rays instead of spines. The word 
is still used as an adjective to 
describe this condition, but no 
longer gives its name to a sub- 
division. 

Malacostraca, the higher Crus- 
tacea, as contrasted with the 
small, simple forms (Entomos- 
traca). »See Crustacea. 

Maladetta (Fr. Monts Mau- 
dits)^ grouii of granite peaks, 
wibl and precipitous, in Central 
Pyrenees, 8 pain, separating the 
valleys of Beua-jque and Aran. 
It contains Pie d’Anethou (11,170 
ft.), the highest summit of the 
l*.y renees. It is best reached from 
Bagnbres de Luchon. 

Malaga, (i.) Mountainous 
prov., S. Spain, forming i)art of 
ancient kingdom of Granada, 
bordering on the Mediterranean. 
The climate is almost tropical in 
summer, and very mihl in winter, 
the fertility and beauty of the 
province being unequalled even 
in Spain. Mining and agricul- 
ture are busy and progressive, 
and wine is produced. Area, 
2,812 sq. m. Pop. (1900) 511,989. 
( 2 .) City, cap. of above prov., 82 
111. E.S.E. of Cordova. It is a port 
on the Mediterranean, with ex- 
port trade in fruits an<l wine, and 
cane-sugar and distilling indus- 
try. Of Plnenician origin, it was 
for centuries a Moorish city and 
one of the principal ports of the 
kingdom of Granada. Ferdinand 
the Catholic captured it, after a 
long siege, in 1487. The Moorish 
fortress (Alcazaba) has now dis- 
appeared. Thu town is strag- 
gling, but is picturesquely sur- 
rounded by gardens and vine- 
yard. 3 , and almost enclosed by 
mountains. The cathedral is a 
vast structure, mainly Gothic. 
The climate in winter is beauti- 
fully mild, and favourable for in- 
valids. Off the town was fought, 
on July 23, 1704, a naval battle 
between the Anglo -Dutch fleet 
and the Franco -Spanish fleet, 
the result being indecisive. Pop. 
(1900) 130,109. 

Malaga, white Spanish wine, 
very full-bodied, luscious, and 
sweet ; contains from 12 to 18 
I)er cent, of alcohol by volume. 
It closely resembles Alicante. 


Malakoff. (1.) Town, dep. 
Seine, Franco, s.w. suburb of 
Paris. At first it was known 
as California, but acquired its 
present name after 1848. Pop. 
(1901) 14,341. ( 2 .) One of the 

chief defences of Sebastopol, 
Crimea. The French carried it 
by storm. Sept. 8 , 1855, and its 
fall immediately preceded the 
evacuation of Sebastopol. 

Malan, CI^sau Henri Abra- 
ham (1787-1864), Swiss Protestant 
divine, born at Geneva, pastor 
of the state church there. He 
was the composer of the music 
of Chants dc Zion (1826), and 
author of The Church of Rome 
(l844). Pictures from Switzerland 
(1852), Stories for Children (1852). 
Sec Life by his son, S. C. Malan 
(1869). 
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Malapterurus, the genus to 
which belongs the e.ectric cat- 
fish, also called electric sheath- 
fish. The most important species 
is M. eleetricuSf which grows to a 
length of four feet, and is found 
in the Nile. The electric organ 
extends throughout the whole 
body. See Electric Eel, and 
Cat-fish. 

Malar, lake of Sweden, 70 m. 
long, 4 to 30 m. broad, with an 
area of 450 sq. m. Its surface is 
only from 1 to 2 ft. above sea- 
level. It flows into the Baltic 
through the city of Stockholm 
and the Sodertelge Canal. The 
sea-water, however, often streams 
into the lake, the cause being 
probably a difference of atmos- 
pheric pressure on the lake and 
the sea respectively. It is studded 
with over a thousand islands. On 
them or its shores stand the royal 
palaces of Gripsholm, Ulriksdal, 
Drottningholm, and Haga. It is 
connected on the w. by the Arboga 
C'iinal with Lake Hjelrnar. 

Malaria, also Ague, Miasma, 
and Intermittent Fever, a 
specific infective disease, com- 
monest in warm, marshy dis- 
tricts. It decreases in frequency 
generally in cultivated districts, 
as drainage improves ; though 
near Rome, where ^ eucalyptus 
trees were cultivated to combat 
malaria, they increased it. The 
cultivation of rice has also been 
stopped in certain places for the 
same reason. There are various 
types of malaria, the best known 
being the tertian (recurring every 
third day during the attack), the 
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quartan (every fourth day), the 
quotidian, the tropical or malig- 
nant (so called because of its 
locale and severity), and au- 
tumno-sestival, which tends to 
attack in spring and autumn. 
All, as far as is known, liave like 
sources of infection — viz, the 
mosquito, of the species ^no- 
pheleSj which carries the micro- 
organism of the malaria from the 
blood of one man to the blood of 
another. 

Course of the Disease, — The 
period of incubation is not pre- 
cisely known, but is believed 
to vary with the different types 
between two and fifteen days. 
The first symptoms resemble 
those of many fevers. There are 
languor, general discomfort, chil- 
liness, and depression, with in- 
fluenza-like pains in the limbs, 
back, and eyes. All these symp- 
toms may come and go once or 
Wice before the true attack be- 
gins. Then the chilliness be- 
comes aggravated into a violent 
shivering lit, with chattering 
teeth, and possibly diarrhoea and 
vomiting, and ringing sounds in 
the cars. For half an hour or 
an hour no amount of external 
warmth or covering can make 
the sufferer feel warm, though 
his temperature is above normal 
all the time the paroxysm lasts, 
and maj^ gradually go as high as 
lOO'’ F. in an ordinary attack, 
much higher in the malignant 
type. Then comes a periotl dur- 
ing which the sufferer feels in- 
tensely hot, though possibly the 
body temperature is no higlier, 
or only a degree more than dur- 
ing the chilly stage. This may 
last four or five liours, and then 
profuse sweating begins. With 
this there is a general improve- 
ment, the temperature falling, 
the pain disappearing, and sleep 
generally coming on. Another 
attack follows in twenty -four, 
forty-eight, or seventy-two hours, 
according to the type of malaria, 
and so on for some time, the at- 
tacks generally gradually lessen- 
ing in severity, until they cease 
altogether ; but in the malignant 
or tropical type exhaustion and 
death may be the end, generally 
due to extreme debility following 
several attacks. In other varie- 
ties, though death may result, it 
is much less common, and the 
chief result in ordinary cases is 
a long-continued ansemia, due to 
the destruction of red blood cor- 
puscles by the specific organism 
of malaria which lives in them. 

The victim to malaria has .a 
characteristic appearance, due to 
the deterioration of the blood. 
He is sallow, wasted, languici, 
and with his muscular and men- 
tal strength much reduced. His 
spleen is the organ most affected. 
It is greatly enlarged, often to 
many times the normal size 


(a^e-cake) ; and a frequent com- 
plication in malaria is injury to 
the enlarged spleen through a 
slight blow, which may cause 
death by rupture and consequent 
haemorrhage. There are various 
diseases with which malaria may 
be confused, particularly in the 
early stages and in the case of 
the malignant type. Influenza, 
typhoid fever, and abscess of the 
liver are perhaps the commonest. 
Microscopical examination of the 
blood will settle the matter. 
In case that be imT)ossible, then 
if the sufferer does not rapi<lly 
improve under quinine and other 
appropriate treatment, the case 
is either not malaria, or it is 
not of the malignant type. The 
malignant form is characterized 
by its comparatively gra<iual 
onset, its failing to respond to 
quinine, and its fever gradually 
becoming remittent — i.e. practi- 
cally constant, though lessened 
at intervals, instead of leaving 
the sufferer altogether at regular 
periods. The temperature in the 
malignant form tends to be very 
high. In fatal cases it may rise 
as far as 11Q“ f., or even 112“ F. 
Other grave complications are 
mania, paralysis, dysentery, or 
choleraic symptoms. Malaria so 
weakens the constitution as to 
make it common for other dis- 
eases to follow, and to be severe 
in their attacks. 

Treatment , — It was long known 
that those exposed to night air 
in marshy districts were partic- 
ularly liable to attacks of ma- 
laria; it was known, too, that 
swampy forests were dangerous 
in that respect even by day ; but 
the disease was always attributed 
to foul gases, decomposing vege- 
table matter, and so forth. In 
1847 Meckel of Vienna found that 
malaria was associated with black 
microscopic bodies in the blood ; 
but he did not decide t))eir nature 
or their influence. In 1880, La- 
veraii, a French army surgeon, an- 
nounced not only that malaria 
was a parasitic disease, but that 
the parasites could be seen as 
crescent -like bodies in the red 
lalood corpuscles. Golgi, an Ital- 
ian, showed that there was a dif- 
ference, microscopically, between 
the parasites present in the blood 
in the different types of malaria 
— quartan and tertian — and also 
pointed out that the return of a 
high temperature coincided with 
the production of spores. Then 
Manson, in 1894, suggested that 
there exi.sted a means of trans- 
ference from one human being to 
another, and that the mosquito 
might serve that purpose. Nott 
had hazarded this suggestion as 
far back as 1848, and Laveran also 
thought it possible ; but it was 
left to Ross of the Indian Med- 
ical Service to prove it ; and 
Grassi, Bignami, and Manson all 
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brought corroborative evidence. 
It has now been proved by ex- 
periment that if mosquitoes are 
fed upon malaria patients, they 
can communicate malaria to those 
upon whom they feed later, the 
malaria being always of the same 
type — tertian, quartan, etc. La- 
boratory-bred mosquitoes, which 
have never l)cen allowed to feed 
upon malaria patitnts, cannot 
inoculate any one with malaria. 
The microsc< po has given further 
evidence of the virtue of what 
has long been the universal rem- 
edy — viz. quinine. The micro- 
scope shows that this remedy 
prevents the young parasites from 
developing, though it does not 
seem to affect the mature ones; 
hence reproduction in time ceases 
in the human body. The micro- 
scope also shows that rc])r(duc- 
tion of the parasite in the human 
subject takes place by sporula- 
tion, though in the mosquito the 
parasite reproduces sexually. The 
microscope also shows that it is 
the female mosquito which car- 
ries the disease from one human 
host to another. When malaria 
is feared, about five grains of 
miinino arc taken per diem, by 
the mouth. At the beginning 
of an attack ten or fifteen grains 
should be taken in a single dose, 
followed by five or ten every four 
hours. The dose is gradually 
lessened ; but quinine must bo 
taken for about a month after an 
attack. In the malignant type 
sporulation goes on in spite of 
quinine. When vomiting pre- 
vents the drug from being re- 
tained, it can be injected by the 
bowel, or by a vein, or intra- 
muscularly. In addition the suf- 
erer is fed on light hut nutritious 
food, is ke])t in bed between 
blankets, and encouraged to take 
copious hot drinks. Moreover, 
the breeding- places of rnesqui- 
toes— damp, warm spots — must be 
drained, or the pools where the 
mosquito larvpp develop must be 
made uninhabitable. This has 
been successfully accomplished 
in some instances by covering the 
W’ater surface with paraffin, or 
some other fluid which excludes 
the air. By these methods a 
marvellous improvement has been 
effected in the reduction of ma- 
laria in many tropical countries. 
At night mosquito-nets should be 
used, and various oily prepara- 
tions may be smeared over ex- 
posed parts. 

Malatia (anc. Melitina), tn.. 
Asiatic Turkey, .90 in. N.w. of 
Diarbekir. Fruit culture is the 
chief industry ; opium is also 
grown ; and there are deposits of 
copper. It suffered considerably 
from an earthquake in 1893, and 
in 1895 was the scene of a mas- 
sacre of 3,000 Armenians. Pop. 
30,000. 

Malayalam. See Tamil. 
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Malobin 


Malay Apple 

Malay Apple, 

times given to tl 


a name some- 
times given" to the rose-apple or 
sambos, Eugenia sambos, an East 
Indian tree, bearing long shin- 
ing leaves and yellowish edible 
fruits, not unlike apricots in 
flavour. It may be grown in the 
stove-house. 

Malay Archipelago, or Ma- 
laysia. See East Inmiies. 


is sandy. Immense deposits of 
alluvial tin occur in many places. 
The climate is damp, not very 
hot, and fairly uniform through- 
out the year, heavy rain being 
liable to fall at any season. The 
mountains and much of the flat 
country are still buried in prime- 
val forests. The principal races 
are Malays and Malayo-Siamesc 



Malay Peninsula, Thr, 
reaches down from the mainland 
of Asia to within T of the 
equator ; its extreme length is 
nearly 700 m., and its greatest 
breadth about 180 m. Its northern 
boundary is the isthmus of Kra, 
while the island of Singapore 
lies off its sen them point. The 
interior is occupied by a range 
of mountains (8,000 ft. to 10,000 
ft.). The soil of the coast region 


half-breeds. The population ex- 
ceeds 2,000,000. See further 
under Malay States, Siam, and 
Straits Settlements. For bib- 
liography, see Malays. 

Malays, a brown - skinned, 
straight - haired, round - headed 

f ^eople, of low or medium stature, 
iving in all the islands between 
Madagascar and the Philippines, 
but centred chiefly in the Malay 
Peninsula and Sumatra. They 


are essentially maritime, and al- 
though they have modified their 
piratical habits, they have never 
occupied the interior of any coun- 
try except Sumatra, which they 
regard as their ancestral home. 
It is generally held that they form 
a branch of the Mongoloid stock; 
but so varied are their physical 
characters that it is safer not to 
regard them as belonging to any 
one race. Witty and even bril- 
liant in conversation, dignified 
and even refined in intercourse 
with stranger.s, they have never 
produced a literature or an art. 
Most of the definitely Malay 
tribes profess Mohammedanism, 
but practise magic and ancestor- 
worship. Their dialect is closely 
akin to those of the South Sea 
islands, and has become to 
some extent the lingua franca 
of the Far East. They are poly- 
syllabic, un toned, proruse in par- 
ticular, poor in general terms, 
apt for irony, simile, and meta- 
phor. Their most characteristic 
product is the kris, a thrusting 
weapon of many shapes. They 
are subject to. fits of peculiar 
frenzy of a homicidal tendency, 
called * running amok.’ See 
Skeat’s Malay Magic (1900); 
Maxwell’s Manual of the Malay 
Language (1899); Wilkinson’s 
Malay-knglish Diviiot ary (1903); 
Annandale and Robinson’s Fas^ 
cinili Malayenses ; Skeat’s Tribes 
of the Malay Pcnmsula (1905); 
and many recent works by Clif- 
ford and by Swettenham. 

Malay States (Federated) 
occupy the centre of the Malay 
Peninsula, and have an area 
of 26,300 s(i. m. They comprise 
Perak, Selangor, and Negri Sern- 
bilan on the w., and Pahang on 
the E. There is tin-mining in 
Perak and Selangor. Negri Sem- 
bilan is mostly agricultural, and 
much of Pahang remains un- 
exploreil. Pop. (1901) 678,596, 
of whom 312,480 were Malays, 
299,739 Chinamen, and 1,422 
Europeans and Americans. The 
governor of Singapore is high 
commissioner of these states; but 
each state has a native ruler, 
who acts under a British resi- 
dent. The imports in 1904 
totalled £3,686,713; and the ex- 
ports £7,369,698, the chief ex- 
port being tin (51,000 tons in 
1905) and the chief import rice. 
The principal products are coffee, 
sugar, T)epper, gambicr, and tapi- 
oca. The forests yield timber, 
resins, canes, and gutta-percha. 
The state of Sungei Ujong was 
incorporated with Selangor in 
1894. In 1887 Pahang accepted 
British protection. 

Male bin, tn., Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, Germany, between 
Lakes Malchin and Kummerow, 
25 m. E.R.E. of Glistrow. It has 
railway workshops. Pop. (1900) 
7,449. 
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Malcolm I. (MacDonald), kinv 
of Scotland (943-1)54), annexed 
Moray, and received Cumberland 
from King Edmund (945).— Mal- 
colm II. (MacKknneth), king 
of Scotland (1005-34), acquired 
Lothian and Cumbria north of 
Solway ; he was the first to bear 
the territorial title ‘Rex Scotiaj.’ 
—Malcolm iir. (Canmore), king 
of Scotland (1054-93), made four 
invasions of England ; two (1070 
and 1091) in favour of Edgar 
Atheling being followed by 
counter-invasions, when he sub- 
mitted. Having invaded North- 
umberland, he was ambushed and 
slain at Malcolm’s Cross (1093). 
He married (1007) Margaret, sister 
of Edgar Atheling.— Malcolm iv. 
(‘the Maiden’), king of Scotland 
(1153-65), great-grandson of Can- 
more. When Somerled of Argyll 
rebelled, Malcolm surrendered to 
Henry ii. (1157) Northumbria, 
Cumbria, also the strongholds of 
Newcastle, Bamborough, and 
Carlisle, receiving in return the 
shadowy earldom of Huntingdon. 

Malcolm, Sir John (1709- 
1833), Indian administrator and 
diplomatist, was born at Wester- 
kirk, Dumfriesshire ; entered the 
service of the East India Com- 
pany in 1782. His first diplo- 
matic post was that of assistant- 
resident at Haidarabad in 1798; 
in the following year he was ap- 
pointed to the ^Mysore (.’ommis- 
sioii, and between 1801 and 1810 
thrice visited Persia as plenipo- 
tentiary. He drew up the peace 
negotiations with Scindia and 
Holkar in 1802, and arranged 
terms with the Peshwa in 1817. 
He was governor of Bombay from 
1827 to 1831. His Aduiiaisitration 
of India (1833), Histoni of Persia 
1815), and Life of Lord Clive 
1830) are his best known books. 

Malda, dist.. Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, India, E. of the 
Ganges. It is 1,813 sq. m. in 
area, and is engaged in the 
indigo and silk industries. The 
headquarters are at English 
Bazar. Pop. (1901) 884,0.30. 

Maldeghem, tn., prov. E. 
Flanders, Belgium, 6 m. w.N.w. 
of Eecloo. Industries include 
lace -making, fine basket-work, 
and tanning. Pop. (1900) 9,917. 

Malden, city, Middlesex co., 
Massachusetts, U.81.A., 5 m. N. of 
Boston, of which it is a suburb. 
It manufactures rul)ber goods. 
Pop. (1900) 33,664. 

Maidive Islands, cluster of 
coral islands in Imlian Ocean, 
500 m. s.w. of Ceylon. None arc 
more than 20 ft, above sea-level. 
Mali is the residence of the 
sultan, who pays tribute to the 
Oe 3 don government. Cocoanuts, 
cowrie shells, and coir are ex- 
ported. The inhabitants resem- 
ble the Sinhalese, and are Mo- 
hammedans. The climate is un- 
healthy. Pop. (1901) 30,000. 


Maldon. (i.) Municipal bor. 
and seapt., Essex, England, at 
the conduenoe of the Chelmer and 
the Black water, 44 m. b.n.b. of 
London. Industries include iron- 
founding, manufacture of agricul- 
tural implements, fishing, brew- 
ing, and salt-making. Near the 
town are remains of the Premon- 


stratensian Abbey of Becleigh. 
Pop. (1901) 5,564. ( 2 .) Town, co. 
Talbot, Victoria, Australia, 89 
m. N.N.W. of Melbourne. Pop. 
2,800. 

Maldon, The Battle of, an 
old English poem describing the 
battle fought in 991 A.D., between 
Olaf Tryggvason, later king of 


Norway, and Byrhtnoth, the 
‘alderman’ of the East Saxons. 
No description can ^ve an ade- 
quate idea of the vivid realism 
of this poem. It is a fragment 
of some 650 lines. The text is 
in Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Header, 
and there is a translation in 
Freeman’s Old English History, 


Maldonado, caT>. of dep. of 
same name, in S.E. Uruguay, S. 
America, on the N. side of estuary 
of La Plata, 67 m. E. of Monte- 
video. It is a fortified naval 
station and a seaside resort. Its 
fine harbour is well sheltered. 
It exports hides and cattle, and 
has limestone quarries. 
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Kaleliranohe 

Malebranche, Nicole (1638- 
1716), French philosopher, born 
in Paris, and Decame a Roman 
Catholic priest. In his philos- 
ophy the general features of the 
system of Descartes were com- 
bined with elements derived from 
Platonism. According to Male- 
branche, we know nothing of 
the external world directly ; we 
know external things only as they 
exist in idea in the divine reason, 
the ideas of them being presmted 
to our minds on occasion of the 
corresponding impressions being 
made upon our bodies. The real 
existence of the external world 
itself thus becomes for Male- 
branche (as Christian believer 
rather than as philosopher) an 
article of faith, involved in the 
doctrine of creation. While his 
philosophical position has a cer- 
t lin resemblance to that of Rerkc- 
ley, Malebranche is more directly 
connected with English philoso- 
phy by means of his disciple John 
Norris, an acute critic of Locke. 
Malebranche’s two chief works 
arc Recherche de la Verite (1674; 
Eng. trans. 1694), and Entretiens 
aur la Mitaph]faiqne (16S8). See 
Livea^ in French, by Andr^? (1886) 
and Joly (1961). 

Male Fern, the popular name 
of the commonest of British in- 
digenous ferns, Aapidium jilix 
mas or Laslrea jilix mas. It is 
a robust growing species, with 
sturdy, green, bi pinnate fronds, 
often three feet or more in length, 
usually forming a sort of trun- 
cated inverted conical tuft round 
a central crown. The stifle is 
densely scaly, the sori are circu- 
lar, and the involucre is reniform. 
The dried rhizome is u.sed in 
medicine as a cure for tapeworm. 
Little or none becomes absorbed 
into the system, but powerful peri- 
staltic contractions are set up in 
the course of a couple of hours or 
less. The male fern and many of 
its varieties are valuable hardy 
plants for garden and woodland. 

Maler Kotla, chief tn. of 
Malcr Kotla state, Punjab, India, 
30 m. s. of Ludhiana. Pop. 
(1901) 21,122. The state has an 
area of 1()2 sq. m., and a ixjpula- 
tion (1901) of 77,506. 

Malesherbes, OiiHifjTTKN Guil- 
laume DE Lamokinon de (1721- 
94) French statesman, born at 
Paris. In 1750 Malesherbes, who 
had become a counsellor of the 
Parlerncnt of Paris, succeeded his 
father as president, and became 
superintendent of the press. In 
1770 ho was exiled with the other 
members of the Parlerncnt of 
Paris. On the accession of Louis 
XVI., in 1774, he not only regained 
his post of president of the Court 
of Aids, but was made minister of 
state. Ilis views were patriotic 
and enlightened ; but finding that 
he could not secure the adoption 
of his liberal policy, he resigned 
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in May 1776, and resided in Swit- 
zerland till 1786. In that year 
ho was recalled, and drew up two 
memoirs, On the Calamities of 
France^ and The Means of Re- 
pairing Them. But his advice 
was not taken, and he again re- 
tired. On the trial of the king 
Malesherbes offered his services 
as advocate. This roused the 
hostility of the Jacobins, and in 
April 1794 he was executed. See 
Lives., in French, by Dubois (ed. 
1806) and Dupin (1841). 



Male Fern {Lastrea Jilix mas). 
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Malet. 8ee Mallet. 

Malet, Lucas. 8ee Kingsley. 

Malet, Sill Edward Baldwin 
(1837), British diplomatist, born 
at the Hague ; was charges des 
archives in Paris during the com- 
mune ; minister idenipotentiary 
at Constantinople (1878-9) and 
at Brussels (1883); ambassador 
at Berlin (1884-95) ; and a mem- 
ber of the International Arbitra- 
tion Court at the Hague (1900). 
Author of Shifting Scenes (1901). 

Malherbe, Fra'n 90 is de (1665- 
1628), French poet, generally re- 
garded as the founder of the 
classical school, was born at Caen, 
and attached himself to Henry 
IV., and to his successor Louis 
XIII. He insisted on correctness 
and elegance of diction, and his 
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own verses are the best illustra- 
tion of the bad effects of trying 
to make the muse walk in fetters, 
even when these are gilded and 
polished. His (Kuvres Computes 
were edited by Lalanne (1862-9). 
See also Sainte-Beuve’s Causeries. 
vol. viii., and Gournay’s (1862) 
and De Broglie’s (1897) Z/tves, in 
French. 

Mali bran, Maria Felicita 
(1808-36), operatic singer, born in 
Paris, a daughter of the Spanish 
tenor Manuel Garcia. She made 
her dfibut in 1825 in London, 
carrying the musical world by 
storm. From 1830 she sang con- 
tinuously in Paris, Rome, London, 
and elsewhere. 

Malic Acid, hydroxysuccinic 
acid, COOHCH.iCH(OH)CO()H, 
is a dibasic hydroxyacid occur- 
ring in unripe fruits, particularly 
in the berries of the mountain 
ash, from wliich it may be ob- 
tained as a calcium salt by boil- 
ing with milk of lime. It may 
be prepared synthetically by 
boiling bromosuccinic acid with 
silver oxide and water, and forms 
hygroscopic crystals (m.p. 100“ c., 
sp. gr. 1*56), wliich in tlie case of 
the synthetically prciiared vari- 
ety are a mixture of dextro and 
levo rotatory forms, the natural 
variety being dextro - rotatory. 
Malic acid on reduction yields 
succinic acid, and w.ien heated 
loses water, and yields the iso- 
meric fumaric and maleic acids. 

Malice. The word is used in 
different senses. In criminal law 
malice, not in the sense of malev- 
olence, but in that of criminal 
intention, is an essential ingredi- 
ent in every crime ; and in tho 
case of murder a further kind of 
malice, called ‘malice afore- 
thought,’ must be present. (See 
Murder.) In the case of civil 
wrongs the presence or absence 
of malice in the sense of bad mo- 
tive is, as a general rule, imma- 
terial. Tlie exceptions are : — 

(1) Actions for slander of title; 

(2) actions for malicious prosecu- 
tion ; (3) maliciously inducing 
others to break their contracts. 
The question of malice also be- 
comes important in actions for 
defamation, in which the defence 
of privilege, when it is set up, 
may be rebutted by evidence of 
actual malice. An act lawful in 
itself is not converted by a mali- 
cious or bad motive into an un- 
lawful act so as to make the doer 
of the act liable to a civil action. 
There is a presumption as to in- 
fants between seven and fourteen 
that they cannot commit a felony ; 
but this presumption is rebutted 
by evidence of malice — i.e. con- 
scious wrongful intent. 

Malicious Injury to Prop- 
erty. The various criminal acts 
constituting malicious injury to 
proyierty are dealt with by the 
Maliciou.s Damage Act, 1861. In 
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every case the act must bo done 
‘unlawfully and maliciously;’ 
and malice towards the particular 
owner of the property need not be 
proved— it is sufficient to prove 
a general intent to injure. The 
followinfif are offences (1.) For 
persons to riotously assemble and 
demolish buildings or machinery : 
penal servitude for life. (2.) 
Riotously injuring buildings or 
machinery: seven years. (3.) 
Tenants damaging their houses: 
a misdemeanour. (4.) Damaging 
goods in course of manufacture 
or weaving, etc., machinery : 
penal servitude for life ; other 
machinery : seven years. (6.) 
Damaging shrubs, etc., over £1 
in value in a garden, or over £o 
in value elsewhere : penal servi- 
tude for five years. (0.) Damag- 
ing trees to value of a shilling : 
three months or £5. (7.) Destroy- 
ing vegetables in garden : six 
months ; not in garden : one 
month. (8.) Damaging walls, 
etc. : £5 fine. (D.) Flooding coal 
mine or damaging mine engine * 
seven years. (10.) Destroying 
sea or river banks : penal servi- 
tude for life. (11.) Damaging 
fishery or poisoning fish : seven 
years. (12.) Destroying bridge: 
penal servitude for life. (13.) 
Attempting to throw a train oft 
the line : penal servitude for life. 
(14.) Injuring telegraphs, etc. : 
two years. (15.) Destroying 
works of art in museums an<l 
public places : six months. (10.) 
Killing or maiming cattle : four- 
teen years ; other domestic ani- 
mals : six months. (17.) Exhibit- 
ing false lights for ships : penal 
servitude for life. (18.) Remov- 
ing buoys: seven years. (10.) 
Destroying wrecks: fourteen 
years. (20.) Other offences with 
over £5 damage : five years or 
£5 compensation. In Scotland 
malicious injuries are punishable 
at common law, but various stat- 
utes also deal with certain cattle- 
maiming, railway offences, dam- 
ages to fishing boats, submarine 
cables, and i)ost-office offences. 
(See also Arson.) 

Malicious Prosecution. If a 
man is prejudiced in his person 
or property by a malicious crim- 
inal prosecution, he has a right 
of action against the wrongdoer. 
In an action for malicious prose- 
cution the plaintiff, to succeed, 
must prove (1) that he was inno- 
cent ; (2) that there was want of 
reasonable and probable cause 
for the prosecution; (3) that the 
prosecution was initiated mali- 
ciously— i.f. from an indirect or 
improper motive, and not in the 
furtherance of justice. Actions 
will also lie for maliciously mak- 
ing a man bankrupt, or having 
him arrested, petitioning to wind 
up a company, or obtaining a 
search warrant. See Stephen’s 
Malicious Prosecution (1888). 


Malignant Pustule. See An- 
thrax. 

MallgnantSf a name generally 
applied by the Puritans to the 
supporters of the king against 
Parliament, and even as a term 
of reproach to the kings them- 
selves. It was originally used to 
designate men such as Laud and 
Strafford, who urged the king to 
maintain his absolute and arbi- 
trary attitude. After the restora- 
tion it was used by the Cove- 
nanters and others as descriptive 
of those in authority. 

Malindi, cap. of dist. of Ma- 
lindi, British E. Africa, 70 m. 
N.K. of Mombasa. Pop. 5,000. 
The district has about 10,000 in- 
habitants. 

Malines, or Mechlin, tn., 
Belgium, 13 m. s.s.E. of Antwerp; 
is the sec of the cardinal-primate 
of Belgium, and is noted for its 
vast Gothic cathedral, dating 
imrtly from the 13th century, 
and containing Van Dyck's Cruri- 
Jlxion and Rubens’s Last ISupper. 
Other works of Rubens are in the 
churches of Notre Dame and St. 
John. Among other interesting 
buildings are the Cloth Hall, the 
law courts, and the archbishop’s 
palace. Formerly important for 
lace, shawls, and linen, its chief 
manufactures are woollen goods 
and ‘Gobelin’ tapestry, with cab- 
inet-making and carpentry. Pop. 
(lOWJ) 55,70.3. 



Mallard, or Co.mmon Wild 
Duck, a bird which is widely 
di.stributed over Europe, Asia, 
and N. America, but is now not 
very common as a breeding species 
in Britain. The term mallard is 
strictly applicable only to the 
drake, but it is convenient to use 
it for both sexes. In the drake 
the head is green with a white 
collar, the back of the neck and 
the breast dark chestnut, the 
rump black, the wing-spot green- 
ish purple fringed with white, 
and the under surface grayish 
white. The four central upper 
tail coverts are black and curly. 
The female is brown and buff, 
with a green wing spot, and is 
smaller than the male. In cap- 
tivity the bird breeds freely with 
almost any species of duck. 

Mallarme, StAphane (1842- 
98), French poet and man of 
letters, born in Paris. His verses 
contain much that is beautiful 


in sentiment and crystallized in 
mode of expression ; but owing 
to the theorizing nature of his 
temperament and the sway of 
a too critical faculty, his ideas 
were often clouded and obscure. 
In 1888 ho issued a translation of 
the poems of Edgar Allan Poe. 
His Poesies CompLHes appeared 
in 1887 (new cd. 1899), and a 
volume of Vers et Prose in 1893. 

Malleability, the property, 
almost exclusively iiossessed by 
a number of the metals, in virtue 
of which they can be flattened 
by hammering or pressure with- 
out crushing. Tliis feature is 
most marked in the case of gold, 
which can be beaten out to such a 
degree of tenuity that one ounce 
will cover 189 sn. ft. 

Mallee Scrub, an Australian 
spcciesof cucalyi>tus, which forms 
dense thickets about eight feet in 
height. It will thrive in almost 
pure sand, and will tolerate both 
frost and scorching winds. Much 
of the eucalyptus oil of commerce 
is derived from this species. 

Mallein, a poisonous compound 
obtained from tho products of the 
bacillus of glanders, and which 
is used in veterinary practice to 
diagnose the disease. 

Malic son, George Bruce 
(1825-98), English writer on mili 
tary history, was born in London. 
In 1852 ho served in the first Bur- 
mese war, and subsequently was 
sanitary commissioner in Bengal 
and controller of military finance. 
For some time he was Indian cor- 
resiiondent of the Tinus. Chief 
works: History of the French in 
Tndia (1808 ; new ed. 1893) ; His- 
tory of Afghanistan (1879); l^he 
Founders of the Indian Empire 
(1882). He also completed Sir 
John Kaye’s History of the In- 
dian Mutiny (3 vols. 1878-80). 

Mallet, originally Malloch, 
David (? 1705-05), Scottish poet 
and author, was bom near Crieff, 
Perthshire, and became a friend 
of James Thomson, author of The 
Seasons. From 1720 onwards he 
wrote William and Margaret^ a 
liallad ; /i’wr.vdtrr, a tragedy (1730- 
31 ), produced in London ; Musta- 
pha (1738-9), which met with suc- 
cess largely on account of its polit- 
ical reference. He edited the 
Works of Bolingbroke in 1764, 
and produced the masques 
(1740), Britannia (1755), and El- 
vira (1702-3). Ilis works were 
published in 1759 (.3 vols.), and 
his and annotated 

by F. Dinsdale, in 1857. The 
masque Alfred was written in 
conjunction with James Thom- 
son, and it is uncertain whether 
Mallet or Thomson wrote the 
song ‘Rule, Britannia’ which is 
introduced. See Johnson’s Lives 
of the Poets (1791), vol. iv. 

Mai lock, William Hurrell 
(1849), English author, was born 
at Cockington, Devon. He has 
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written brilliantly, if not very 
profoundly, on relii^ious, philo- 
sophical, and social questions, 
besides several novels. His writ- 
ings are often highly poetic as 
well as divertingly humorous and 
sarcastic. Chief works : The New 
Republic (1877), The New Paul 
and Virginia (1878), Is Life 
worth Living? (1879), Pro;)cW.y 
and Progress (1884), Social Equal- 
ity (1882), A Human Document 
(1892), Romance of the Nineteenth 
Century (1881), The Veil of the 
Temple (1904), and The Recon- 
struction of Belief (1905). 

Mallorca. See Majokoa. 

Mallow, or Malva, a genus of 
herbaceous plants belonging to 
the order Malvacea*. They bear 
white or purplish flowers. The 
perennial native species M, mos- 
chata, the rnusk-mallow, with its 
white-flowered variety M. m.alba,, 
is the handsomest of the genus. 

Mallow, tn., Co. Cork, Ireland, 
20 m. N. of Cork, on the Black- 
water. Remains exist of a castle, 
formerly a stronghold of the earls 
of Desmond. It has a milk-con- 
densing factory, flour mills, and 
salt works. l*op. (1901) 4,542. 

Malmaison, La, chateau on 
1. bk. of Seine, 5 m. w. of Paris, 
France; was purchased by Jose- 
phine Beauharnais in 1789. After 
her divorce from Naiwleon (1809) 
she lived and died in it (1814). 

Malmesbury, mimic, bor., 
Wiltshire, England, 11 m. S.w. of 
Cirencester, on the Avon. The 
church of St. Mary formerly be- 
longed to the Benedictine abbey, 
founded early in the 7th century. 
The present edifice retains por- 
tions of Norman architecture, 
and in the churchyard is the de- 
tached tower of another church. 
A richly-sculptured market cross 
dates from the reign of Henry VIT. 
Pillow lace is a domestic industry. 
Pop. (1901) 2,854. 

Malmesbury, James Harris, 
Earl of (1740-1820), English 
diplomatist, born at Salisbury ; 
became minister at Berlin in 1772, 
at St. Petersburg (1777), and the 
Hague (1784). He is best known 
as one of the Whigs who seceded 
from Fox to Pitt in 1798, and as 
the man who was entrusted with 
the duty of marrying, by proxy, 
the Princess Caroline, whom he 
brought to England in 1795. — 
James Howard Harris, third 
Earl (1807 89), edited his grand- 
father’s diaries and correspond- 
ence, and published his own Me- 
moirs of an Ex-Minister (1884). 
He entered Parliament for Wilton 
in 1841. He served as Foreign 
Secretary in 1852 in Derby’s ad- 
ministration, and again in 1858-9; 
and later (1800-8 and 1874-0) was 
Lord Privy Seal. 

Malmesbury, William of (c. 
1095-114.3), Anglo-Norman chron- 
icler, was reared in the religious 
house of Malmesbury, of which 


he was afterwards librarian. His 
Oesta Regum Anglomm (from the 
earliest times to 1127-8) and Oesta 
Pontijicum Anglomm were fin- 
ished in 1125, and revised 1L15- 
40; and De Antiquitate Olastoni- 
ensis Ecclesue was written between 
1 129 and 1139. The Historia No- 
vella (sequel of the Gesta Regum) 
ends witn Matilda’s escape from 
Oxford (1142). See Stubbs’s edi- 
tion of Gesta Regum Anglomm 
(1887-9). 

Malm 5 , cap., Swedish co. of 
Malmohus, on the Sound. The 
Earl of Bothwoll was for a time 
imprisoned in the old castle. The 
artificial harbour (1775) is one 
of the largest in Scandinavia. 
Malmo has iron works, woollen 
mills, dockyards, machinery, 
sugar, steam-mill factories, and 
breweries. Pop. (1900) ()0,^7. 

Malmsey, also known as Mal- 
voisie, a rich, sweet, luscious 
white wine formerly produced in 
Candia (Crete), Malvasia (Morea), 
and certain of the Greek islands. 
Vines of this variety were ijlanted 
in Teneriffe, Madeira, Canary 
Is., and the Azores. The wine 
contains about 19 per cent, of 
alcohol by volume. It is* said 
that George, Duke of Clarence 
(1477), was drowned in a butt of 
this wine. 

Malmstrdm, Bernhard Elis 
(1810 t)5), Swedish poet, was born 
at Tysslinge (Nerike). His works 
are perfect in form, lofty in 
sentiment, and lucid in expres- 
sion, in contrast to the romantic 
school, which he criticised se- 
verely. His greatest work is 
Angelika (1840), a series of elegies, 
which made him famous. He also 
wrote Ariadne and Piskartfickan 
frdn TynnelsO^ besides shorter 
poems. His Samladc Skrifter 
appeared in 8 vols. in 1860-9. 

Malmstrdm, Carl Gustaf 
(1822), Swedish historian, became 
professor at Lund (1863), at Up- 
sala and member of the Academy 
(1877), keeper of the Record Office 
(1882-7). His principal works are 
Sveriges Politiska Historia^ 17 79- 
72 (6 vols. new ed. 1893-1001), 
and Oni Embetsmannens Stall n- 
ing till Riksdagen under Frihet- 
stiden (1809). 

Malolos, tn., Bulacan prov., 
Luzon, Philippines, 7 m. N. of 
Manila Bay ; wjis the first repub- 
lican capital (1899). Pop. 14,000. 

Malone, Edmund (1741-1812), 
Irish author and critic, was born 
in Dublin. In 1777 ho went to 
London, where he became well 
known in literary and iR)litical 
circles. In 1778 he published an 
Attempt to ascertain the Order in 
which the Plays of Shakespeare 
toere written^ which remains sub- 
stantially correct. His critical 
and historical supplement to 
Johnson’s edition of Shakespeare 
appeared in 1780. Malone’s edi- 
tion of the plays (1790) embodied 
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the results of long and elaborate 
research. In 1800 he published 
The Critical aiid Miscellaneous 
Prose Works of John Dryden. 
A new edition of Shakespeare^ 
for which Malone left material, 
was published by the younger 
Boswell (1821). See Life by Sir 
James Prior (1864), also Memoir 
in Boswell’s edition of Shake- 
speare (1821). 

Malonlc Acid, CH2(COOH)2, 
is a dibasic acid occurring in beet, 
and is prepared synthetically by 
the hydrolysis of cyanacctic acid. 
It crystallizes in large tables, is 
soluble in water (m.p. 134“ C.). 
and is decomposed when heateu 
into carbon dioxide and acetic 
acid. Its ethyl ester is a valuable 
agent in the synthesis of carbon 
compounds. 

Malope, a genus of annual 
hardy herbaceous plants belong- 
ing to the order Malvacea?. They 
bear showy violet or rose coloured 
flowers, and are worth growing in 
a light soil in a sunny situation. 

Malory, Sir Thomas (fl. 1470), 
author of he Morte Arthur^ has 
been identified by Professor Kitt- 
ridge — Who was Sir Thomas 
Malory? (1895)— with a certain 
Sir Thomas Malory of Newbold 
Revell in Warwickshire, who ap- 
pears to have succeeded to the 
family estates in 1433 or HIH. He 
has condensed his matter ruth- 
lessly, all the great prose lira nches 
{Merlin, 'Tristan, Lancelot, with 
Queste and Morte Arthur) being 
represented in a mutilated form. 
The modifications which he intro- 
duced into the text — e,g. the part- 
ing of tho lovers in bk. xx., and 
their final meeting at Alrnesbury 
— together with the simplicity and 
virile force of the language, have 
causecl among English readers an 
entirely mistaken view of the 
story, as a love story, and tho 
morality of the Arthurian legend 
as a whole. The best edition is 
that by Dr. Sommer (3 vols. 1889 * 
91), though the critical section is 
far from accurate. There is a pop- 
ular edition in the Globe Series. 
See also8't> Thomas Malory's ^Le 
Morte Arthur' und die Englische 
Arthurdichtung des XIX. Jahr- 
hunderts, by Schuler (1900). 

Malpighi, Marcello (1028-94), 
Italian anatomist, born at Cre- 
valcuorc, near Bologna ; was pro- 
fessor of medicine at Pisa, Mes- 
sina, and Bologna (1000-91). He 
was one of the first to apply the 
microscope in anatomical study, 
and made important discoveries 
as to the structure of the kidneys, 
lungs, skin, and spleen, giving 
his name to various organs or 
I)arts of such. He also carried 
out important investigations in 
the anatomy of plants, his Ana- 
tomia Plantamm (107o-9) being 
a classic in vegetable histology. 
His Opere were published in 
1080-1734. 
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Malpighia, a genus of tropical 
American evergreen trees and 
shrubs belonging to the order 
Malpighiacea;. They bear pink 
or white flowers, followed by 
fleshy drupes. They are some- 
times cultivated as stove plants, 
a peaty soil being required. M, 
glabra^ the Barbados cherry, is 
extensively cultivated for its fruit 
in the W. Indies. 

Malplaquet, vil., dcp. Nord, 
France, 10 m. s. of Mons; was 
the scene of the victory of Marl- 
borough and Prince Eugene over 
the French under Vi liars and 
Boufflers on Sep. 11, 1709. 

Malstatt-Burbach, tn., Rhine 
prov., Prussia, on r. bk. of Saar. 
35 m. N.K. of Metz; has coal 
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quarried. Filigree, lace, and 
lucifer matches are manufac- 
tured. Malta is a British crown 
colony and a strong fortress. It 
is one of the most important 
ports of call in the world, being 
also the naval base of the Medi- 
terranean fleet. The common 
Maltese language is mainly de- 
based Arabic. Roman Catholi- 
cism is the chief religion. The 
island has a university. The 
trade is mainly transit ; in 1904- 
1905 the im|)orts were valued at 
£9,735,859, and the exports at 
£8,444,024. Valetta is the capi- 
tal. A railway connects it with 
the old capital of Oitta Vccchia, 
0 m. W. Pop. (1903) 193,316 ; gar- 
rison, about 10,115. 


Maltese Terrier 

Malta, Knights of. See Hos- 
pitallers. 

Malte-Brun, Konrad (1775- 
1826), Danish geographer, was 
born at Thisted, Jutland ; but 
being exiled, he settled in France. 
With Mentelle and Herbin, he 
produced a geography of the 
world far superior to anything 
previously existing. Chief works : 
Precis de la Olographic Univer- 
selle (8 vols. 1810 29), Milanges 
Scientijiques et Litiiraires (3 vols. 
1828). One of the founders of the 
Soci6t6 G^ographique. 

Maltebrun, Victor Adolphe 
(1816-89), French geographer, son 
of Konrad Malte-Brun, was born 
in Paris. He was professor of 
history at several colleges, but 



mines and iron works. Railway 
carriages and cement are manu- 
factured. Pop. (1900) .31,195. 

Malt. See Brewing. 

Malta (anc. Melita\ isl. in 
Mediterranean, 58 m. s. of Sicily ; 
with Gozo and Comino, it covers 
an area of 117 sq. m. Malta itself 
has an area of 95 sq. m. Its coasts 
are deeply indented. The high- 
est point is 845 ft. above sea- 
level. The climate is mild and 
healthy in winter, but in summer 
the heat is intense. The .soil is 
thin, but very fertile, and is cul- 
tivated with untiring energy by 
the natives. Corn, ])otatoes, vege- 
tables, oranges, figs, and cotton 
are produced for export. Maltese 
honey is famous. Marble, ala- 
baster, and building- stone are 


Malta was colonized by the 
Phcenicians, and thereafter held 
by the Greeks, and then by the 
Carth.aginians, until the Romans 
took it in 216 B.c. St. Paul’s 
Bay, on the n.k., was the scene of 
St. Paul’s shipwreck in 62 A.D. 
Subsequently the island was oc- 
cupied by Vandals, Arabs (870), 
and Normans (1090) from Sicily. 
After the capture of Rhodes by 
Solyman in 1522, Malta was 
granted (15,30) by Charles v. to 
the Knights of St. John of Jeru- 
salem. Taken by Napoleon in 
1798, Malta surrendered to the 
British in September 1800. See 
Malta under the Phoenicians^ 
Knights^ and English, by Tullack 
(1861) ; and Malta and the Knights 
Hospitallers, by Bedford (1894). 


in 1847 devoted himself to geo- 
graphical studies, became general 
secretary to the Geographical 
Society, and was chief editor of 
Nnuvclles Annales des Voyages, 
His chief work was La France 
Illustrlc (1855-7 ; new ed. 1879- 
84). 

Maltese Terrier, The, is re- 
puted to have been the ladies* 
lapdog of ancient Rome and 
Greece. It is a fluffy little white 
snowball, weighing from 5 lbs. to 
7 lbs., and without a single terrier 
characteristic. Points:— Coat very 
long, straight, and silky, quite 
free from woolliness or the slight- 
est curl ; colour pure white ; nose 
black, as also the roof of the 
mouth; eyes bright and dark; 
ears moderately long, the hair 
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on them mingling with that on 
the neck; tail short and w’ell 
feathered, and curled tightly 
over the back. 



MitUesc Terrier. 


M a 1 1 h u s, Thomas Rohkiit 
(17(>G- 1S34), English political 
economist, was born near Guild- 
ford, Surrey. In 1805 he was ap- 
pointed professor of history at 
Hailey bury — a post he retained 
till his death. It was Godwin’s 
Enquiry/, with its view of man’s 
periectiiiility (1707), which led 
him to the law that population 
treads ever on the limits of sub- 
sistence. Malthus never said 
there could be an excess of popu- 
lation. Such excess w’as wiped 
out, so to speak, before it came 
into existence by the checks of 
vice and misery. Consequently 
Godwin’s theories were refuted 
by the facts of nature. The 
Essay on Population (1708) cre- 
ated a tremendous sensation at 
the time, and the author has prob- 
ably been the best abused man 
in the lOth century. He almost 
formulated the law of diminish- 
ing returns, ami he had elaborate 
controversies with Ricardo re- 
garding rent. See Honar’s Mal^ 
thus and his Work (1885). 

Malton, tn., N. Riding, York- 
shire, England, 21 in. by rail 
from York. The church of St. 
Mary forms part of the 12th- 
century priory church. Malton 
has corn mills foundries, imple- 
ment works, and breweries. Pop. 
(1901) 4,758. 

Maltose, Ci^HoaO 1 1 H2O, a sugar 
produced by the action of the 
diastase of malt on starch, about 
four-tifths of the latter being 
changed into maltose. It forms 
crystalline crusts (sp. gr. 1.54), 
reduces Kehling’s solution, is fer- 
mented by yeast, and ishydrolyzed 
to grape sugar by boiling with 
diluted acids. In constitution it 
is the anhydride of glucose, and is 
an aldehyde-alcohol, containing 
eight alcoholic hydroxyl groups. 
Maltose is optically active, ro- 
tating the plane of polarization 
140^ to the right. It is the main 
source of the alcohol in fer- 
mented malt liquors. 

Malvaceae, a natural order of 
herbaceous plants, shrubs, and 
trees, with alternate leaves and 
axillary flowers, each of which 
includes five sepals united at the 
base, five petals, numerous sta- 


mens— their filaments united so as 
to form a tube— and several car- 
pels united in a radiate manner 
to form the ovary. Among the 
genera are Hibiscus, Malva, Al- 
thaea, and Lagunaria. 

Malvastrum, a genus of Amer- 
ican herbaceous plants, bearing 
spikes of yellow or scarlet flowers, 
and belonging to the order Mal- 
vaceae. 

Malvern, Great, wat. -pi . , 
Worcestershire, England, 8 m. 
S.S.W. of Worcester, on E. slope 
of Malvern Hills. Thu parish 
church formerly belonged to an 
11th-century Benedictine priory, 
and contains 15th-century stained 
glass. Here is Malvern College. 
Malvern owes its celebrity to its 
springs, and to its clear, tlry, and 
equable climate. The first hy- 
dropathic establishment in the 
United Kingdom was erected 
here in 1842. Pop. (1901) 1(),448. 

Malvern Hills, range, with 
abrupt heights, running 9 m. N. 
and s. between AVorcestershire 
and Herefordshire, England. The 
highest summit is Worcestershire 
Beacon, 1,395 ft. 

Malwa, prov. of Central India, 
occupying plateau (alt. 1,500- 
2,000 ft.) bouinlcd on w. by Ara- 
valli Mis., and s. by the Vindhya 
chain. It contains the following 
feudatory .states : Indore, Bho- 
pal, Dhar, Jaora, Rajgarh, Rat- 
lam, Narsinghgarh, and Niinach. 
Opium is largely cultivated. 

Mai wan, seapt., Ratnagiri 
disi, Bombay, India, 50 m. N.w. 
of Goa, formerly a stronghold of 
the Maratha pirates. Iron ore is 
found in the neighbourhood. Pop. 
(1901) 19,620. 

Mamelukes, a term derived 
from an Arabic word moaning 
‘slaves.* They were originally 
a body of Turkish slaves (some 
12,000) whom Sultan E3-SA,lih 
EyyClb introduced in the 13th 
century. After his death, and in 
the absence of capable successors, 
the Mamelukes elected a sultan 
out of their own number; aiul 
from that date (1251) till 1517 
Egypt was rule<l, and well ruled, 
by a succession of these military 
slave -kings, who are usually 
grouped in two lines — the Bahri 
(1250-1388) and the Burji (K^8- 
1517). The occupant of the throne 
was the strongest man for the time 
being, and his successor was the 
stronger man who ousted him. 
The Bahri rulers were mostly 
men of Turkish blood, while the 
Burji rulers were principally Cir- 
cassians. The rule of these kings, 
however tumultuous and uncer- 
tain, was enlightened, and Egypt 
—Cairo in particular— owes to 
them the most beautiful of its 
mosques. In 1517 the dominion 
of the Mamelukes was overthrown 
by the Ottoman Turks under Se- 
lim I., who, however, left them 
supreme in the provinces. In 


the 18th century they were again 
absolute masters of the country, 
though nominally subject to Turk- 
ish rule. The Mamelukes made 
their last noteworthjr appearance 
when Napoleon defeated them 
(1798) at the battle of the Pyra- 
mids. Mchemct Ali, acting for 
the Porte, Anally crushed them in 
two treacherous massacres (1805 
and 1811). See Makrizi’s Histoire 
dcs Snltanes Mamlouks (trans. by 
Quatrem^re, 1837’-41). 

Mamers, tn., dcp. Sarthc, 
France, 14 m. E.s.B. of Alen^on ; 
its church of Notre Dame dates 
from the 12th century, and that of 
Saint Nicolas from the 1.3th cen- 
tury. It has manufactures of 
hosiery, and of linen and woollen 
fabrics. Pon. (1901) 0,045. 

Mamiani della Rovere, 
Terenzio, Ck)UNT (1799-1885), 
Italian poet, philosopher, and 
statesman, was born at Pesaro ; 
took part in the revolutionary 
movements of 1831, and was ban- 
ished. He lived at Paris till 1840, 
and then became professor of 
philosophy at Turin. Subse- 
quently he was several times 
minister under Cavour. In phi- 
losophy he was flist an empiricist, 
and gradually became a Plato- 
nist. One of his works appeared 
in English (Rights of Nations., 
trans. by R. Acton, 1830). In his 
youth he versified sacred legends 
in the Inni ^Sacri (1832), and dealt 
with nature and national themes 
in the Idilli (1830). All his works 
are inspired with the noblest pa- 
triotism. Mcstica edited his Prose 
e Poesie Seelie (1880). See mono- 
graphs by Gaspari (1888), Bianchi 
(1890), .and Casini (2nd ed. 1890). 

Mamilltis, the name of a dis- 
tinguished family at Tusculum 
in ancient Italy. After Tarquin’s 
expulsion from Rome, Octavios 
Mamilius roused tho Latins 
against tho new repid)lic, and 
was killed in the battle at Lake 
Regillus in 498 B.c. 

Mammals, the highest doss of 
vertebrates, characterized by 
their hair. Sometimes tho hair 
is but scantily developed, and in 
the Cetacea it is functionally re- 
placed by the layer of blubber— 
or fat— beneath the skin ; but in 
all cases it is present to some 
extent, if only during fmtal life. 
In connection with the hair there 
is developed a system of skin- 
glands, some of wdiich are in- 
variably modified to form the 
mammary glands. The two cavi- 
ties of chest and alxlomen are 
separated by a complete muscular 
partition, the diaphragm, which 
has much to do with the move- 
ments of respiration. Tho heart 
is four-chambered, and the single 
aortic arch curves to the left 
side, and not to the right as in 
birds ; the lungs lie freely in the 
chest cavity, and are not bound 
down by membrane, as in birds; 
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the surface of the brain is usually 
well convoluted, and the brain 
shows a number of anatomical 
peculiarities. Similarly, the 
skeleton of a mammal can be 
distinguished from that of any 
other vertebrate by a number of 
characters. For example, in the 
skull there are two facets, or 
condyles, for articulation with 
the backbone ; the lower jaw con- 
sists of but one bone at each side ; 
there are three little bones in the 
middle ear; the sutures, or lines 
of junction of the bones of the 
skull, usually remain distinct 
throughout life ; aiul in most 
cases teeth of characteristic com- 
plexity are present in both jaws. 
Again, in tlie neck there arc, with 
rare exceptions, only seven verte- 
brae ; a bone called the coracoid, 
very important in birds and rej)- 
tiles, is, except in monotremes, 
absent from the shoulder girdle 
of mammals. 

Mammals are typically terres- 
trial animals, furnished with 
four limbs. But a few have be- 
come fitted like birds for an aLh'ial 
life — c.g. bats. Many have be- 
come aquatic, and here the whales 
mark the culminating point ; simi- 
larly the mole shows the maximum 
adaptation to the fossorial life, 
and the monkey to the arboreal. 

In classifying mammals, stress 
is laid in the first instance on the 
methods of reproduction. Mam- 
mals arc in the general case distin- 
guished from lower vertebrates 
by the fact that they give birth 
to living young, in place of lay- 
ing eggs ; but three living mam- 
mals lay eggs like birds and rep- 
tiles. it is, therefore, necessary 
to separate these mammals from 
all the re.jt, and form of them a 
separate sub-class, called l*roto- 
theria, or primitive mammals. 
Above this sub-class we come to 
the order of marsupials (c.f/. kan- 
garoo) in which the young are 
born alive, but in a very imper- 
fect state of development, and 
are placed after birth in a pouch 
by the mother. These constitute 
the sub-class Metatheria, or later 
mammals. Finally, all other 
mammals give rise to fully de- 
velofKjd young, and are included 
in the sub-class Eiithcria, or wcll- 
develoi^ed mammals. In the Pro- 
tothcria the brain is usually 
smooth, and its details of anat- 
omy are somewhat reptilian ; the 
coracoid is as well developed as 
in a reptile; as in marsupials, 
there are epipubic bones on the 
abdominal wall ; the mamma?, 
present in all other mammals, 
are here absent, and the milk is 
secreted merely on a bare patch 
of skin, from which it is licked 
by the young. Associated with 
the egg-laying habit are certain 
peculiarities of the reproductive 
organs of the reptilian, and not 
of the characteristic mammalian 


type. . (See further Ornitho- 
KHYNCHua and Echidna. In the 
marsupials, as in monotremes, 
two epipubic bones arc present ; 
but these have not, as is gener- 
ally supposed, anything to do 
with the pouch. The brain is 
smaller and simpler than that 
of the higher mammals, and the 
reproductive organs are, gener- 
ally speaking, intermediate be- 
tween those of monotremes and 
those of the higher mammals. A 
point on which great stress was 
formerly laid in distinguishing 
between Metatheria and Eutheria 
is that, whereas in the latter the 
allantois unites with the uterine 
wall to form the complex struc- 
ture known as the placenta, by 
means of which the unborn young 
are nourished during the pro- 
longed period of gestation, in 
the marsupial the allantois re- 
mains small, and was formerly 
believed never to form a placenta. 
It has, however, been recently 
shown that in certain marsupials 
a true though small allantoic 
placenta does exist, and the gen- 
eral belief now is that the mar- 
supials have been descended from 
ancestors which possessed a pla- 
centa like that of the Eutheria. 
The marsupials were once widely 
distributed over the globe, but 
are now confined to the Austra- 
lian area, save for a few which 
arc found in America. In the 
Eutheria the period of gestation 
is relatively long, the young are 
nourished before birth by the 
placenta, and their dependence 
on the mother’s milk is less pro- 
Ion ge<l and less absolute than 
that of the marsupials. The 
brain is well developed, the re- 
productive organs are highly dif- 
ferentiated; there are no epi- 
pubic bones ; as in marsupials, 
the coracoids are rejuesented 
merely by a process of the 
shoulder-blade. The mammalia 
may be classified as in the follow- 
ing table : — 

Sub-class: 1. Prototheria. 

Order Monotremata ~ ex- 
ample, ornithorhynchus. 

Sub-class; 2. Metatheria. 

Order : Marsupialia — kan- 
garoo. 

Sub-class: 3. Eutheria. 

Orders — 

(11 Edentata — sloth. 

(2) Sirenia— manatee. 

,3) Ungulata — horse. 

^4) Cetacea — whale. 

Rodentia — rabbit. 

Carnivora—tiger. 

Inscctivora — mole. 

(8, Chiroptera— bat. 

(9, Primates— monkey. 

The insectivora, usually placed 
high in the list on account of 
their affinities with the primates, 
show many indications of a de- 
scent from primitive forms. They 
seem to bo related to marsupials, 
and it is probable that the primi- 


tive insectivores arose from a 
marsupial stock. From the in- 
scctivorcs have arisen the bats, 
or chiroptera, and the primates. 
Again, though the existing carni- 
vores, ungulates, and rodents arc 
sharply separated from one an- 
other, these lines of demarcation 
are largely obliterated when the 
history of the orders is followed 
geologically. As we pass back- 
wards, the members of all three 
orders approach more and more 
to the insectivore type, and they 
were probably all derived from 
an insectivore stock. Of the ori- 
gin and relations of the remain- 
ing orders little is known. 

It is perhai-s now the general 
opinion that the monotremes are 
off the main line of descent— that 
is, that their immediate ancestors 
did not give rise to the other mam- 
mals. There can now be little 
doubt that Metatheria and Eu- 
thei ia have hud a common origin. 
But the nature of this ancestral 
stock — whether amphibian or rep- 
tilian-'is still uncertain. The 
earliest known mammals are 
found in the Triassic beds. 

It was the difficulties connected 
with the distribution of mammals 
that first directed Darwin along 
the line of thought which ended 
in the publication of the Origin 
of species (1859). Such facts as 
the presence of marsupials in S. 
America and in Australia, but 
nowhere else, the presence of the 
tapir in S. America and in the 
region of the Malay, of lemurs in 
Africa and in India, but nowhere 
else, and many similar problems 
otherwise insoluble, become at 
once explicable if the theory 
there laid down be granted. 
Some problems of distribution 
still, however, remain obscure — 
i'.g, the reason for the disappear- 
ance of the horse from S. America 
prior to the human period. (See 
further under Embryology.) See 
Mammals TAving and ExtmeU by 
Flower and Lydekker (1891); 
Mammalia^ by F. G. Beddard 
[Cambridge Natural Historp^ vol. 
X. 1902) ; and The lioi/al Natural 
Historp (1893 5) may be con- 
sulted for more popular accounts. 
For distribution, consult A Geo- 
graphical Historp of Mammals^ 
by R. Lydekker (1890); and see 
also article GEOGHAniiCAL Dis- 
tribution. For fossil forms, see 
vol. ii. of Nicholson ami Lydek- 
ker’s Manual of Palaontologp 
(1889). For the development, see 
Hertwig’s Text-hook of the Emhrp- 
ologp of Man and Ma^nmals (trans. 
by Mark, 1892) ; Foster and Bal- 
four’s Elements of Emhrpology 
(1883). In studying the skeleton. 
Flower’s Osteology of the Mam- 
malia (3rd ed. 18^) will be found 
invaluable ; while for British 
forms, see ' Lydekker’s British 
Mammals (1895) and Bell’s Brit- 
ish Quadrupeds (2nd ed. 1874). 
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Mammea, a genus of tropical 
trees belonging to the order 
Guttiferse. They bear indehis- 
cent drupes, the best - known 
species, M, arnericana, the inain- 
raee tree, being especially valued 
for its fruit. The aromatic li- 

? [ueur eau de Creole is distilled 
rom the flowers of this species. 
The flowers are white and fra- 
grant, and are borne in summer. 
Mammeas majr be cultivated in 
stove heat, if given a light fibrous 
loam containing a moderate pro- 
portion of leaf-mould. 

Mammillaria, a genus of trop- 
ical succulent plants belonging 
to the order Cactaceie. They bear 
usually solitary flowers growing 
from the axil of the tubercle. 
The plants average about six 
inches in height, the stems be- 
ing cylindrical or globular, and 
the plants absolutely symmet- 
rical in form. They generally 
bear spines in neat rosettes. 
Mammillarias are not difficult to 

f :row under glass if plenty of 
ight and moderate heat be af- 


than ten feet long. In the south 
of Europe the mammoth was 
contemporaneous with cave man, 
and rude but spirited sketches of 
it have been found engraved on 
ivory. See Sir Henry Howorth’s 
Tke Mammoth and the Flood 
(1887), and Dr. Leith Adams’s 
British Fossil Elephants (Palu;- 
ontographical Society ; 1859). 

Mammoth Cave, largest known 
cave in the world, Edmonson co., 
Kentucky, U.S.A., between Nash- 
ville and Louisville. The largest 
chamber, known as Chief City, 
is 450 ft. long, 130 ft. wide, and 
50 ft. high. Cleveland’s Avenue 
is more than two miles long. Its 
Echo River communicates by an 
underground passage with Green 
R. The animal life is confined 
to a few sjHjcics of crayfish, in- 
sects, and bats. The cave was 
discovered in 1809 by a hunter 
named Hutchins. See Hovey’s 
Celebrated American Caverns 
(1882). 

Mammoth Hot Springs. See 

Ykllowstonk National Park. 
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forded. They require a soil com- 
posed of sandy loam, finely-broken 
bricks, and lime rubbish. 

Mammoth (Elephas antiquus\ 
an extinct fossil elephant. It 
differs little in anatomical struc- 
ture from existing members of 
the same genus, and, like them, 
was a large animal with a height 
of from nine to eleven feet. Hut 
it had a thick covering of dark- 
brown hair, and is known to have 
fed on the shoots of coniferous 
trees. Great numbers of mam- 
moth skeletons have been un- 
earthed in Europe, but chiefly 
in N. Siberia and on the Arctic 
coasts, where they have been 
preserved in the frozen soil. One 
seen by Adams in 1846 was so 
well preserved that its flesh was 
eaten by the natives, by their 
dogs, and by wild animals. Its 
stomach was opened, and was 
found to be filled with fine vege- 
table shoots. The tusks of the 
mammoth are sometimes more 


Mammoth Tree. See Se- 

quoia. 

Mam ore, riv., Bolivia, S. 
America, generally considered as 
the head-stream of the Madeira. 
See Amazons and Peru. 

Man is zoologically a member 
of the order Primates, and is 
most nearly related to the an- 
thropoid apes (family Simiidse). 
The distinguishing features which 
justify the erection for him of a 
separate family — Hominida? — are 
chiefly the following. The brain- 
case and brain are proportion- 
ately much larger than in any 
anthropoid, while the facial por- 
tion of the skull is reduced in 
size, and is placed at a different 
angle to the brain -case, being 
below instead of in front of it. 
In the male sex in the European 
races the brain has an average 
weight of 1,360 grammes, while 
in the anthropoids the average 
weight is stated to be only 360 
grammes. In man the teeth 


form a regular, uninterrupted, 
horseshoe-shaped series, the ca- 
nines being small in both sexes, 
and not protruding. In connec- 
tion with the upright position 
tho skeleton shows a number of 
minor peculiarities : thus, the 
vertebral column presents a char- 
acteri.stic sigmoid flexure, only 
indicated in the apes ; the lower 
limbs are proportionately much 
longer ; the great toe is long and 
strong, and in the adult is in- 
capable of being opi^osed to the 
other toes. Again, the heel is 
better developed than in any an- 
thropoid, and tho foot has been 
HO modified that it can be placed 
flat upon the ground. We may 
say concisely that, from the zoo- 
logical standpoint, man differs 
from the antnropoids in (1) his 
adaptation to the erect position 
and the terrestrial habitat, in 
(2) his greater brain develop- 
ment, and in (3) tho very fully 
developed social instinct. To 
the zoologist there can be no 
reasonable doubt that he has 
arisen from an anthropoid stock 
of (mainly) arboreal habitat. 

Although after infancy the up- 
right position is the one habit- 
ually adopted by man, yet it is a 
position which he can only main- 
tain for a relatively short period 
without fatigue. This seems in- 
explicable, save on the assump- 
tion that the position is a recent 
ac(j[uisition. Another interesting 
point is the pre.sence of a separate 
tibia and fibula in the lower limb. 
The persistence of so primitive 
and apparently so useless a struc- 
ture as a free fibula can only 
be explained on the supposition 
that it is an inheritance from an 
arboreal ancestor, to whom tho 
free movement of the ankle-joint 
rendered possible by its presence 
was a necessity in climbing. 
The well-developed clavicles and 
some associated peculiarities of 
the scapula can, similarly, only 
be explained on the assumption 
that man is descended from a 
climbing ancestor. The reduc- 
tion in number of the offspring 
to one (or two) at birth, and the 
corresponding reduction of the 
mammae and their thoracic posi- 
tion, are likewise heritages troin 
the arboreal ancestor ; for the 
thoracic position is the one in 
which a climbing organism can 
most easily carry her young with- 
out loss of equilibrium,, and in 
such an organism the reduction 
in the number of young produced 
at a birth is a necessary condi- 
tion of persistence. Despite the 
apparent utter helplessness of 
the human infant at birth, it has 
been shown to possess the same 
tenacity of grip as the young 
anthropoid ape, which is capable 
of clinging to the long hair found 
on the chest and abdomen of the 
mother. There are indeed many 
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indications of close affinity with 
the anthropoid ape both in the 
human foetus before birth and in 
the infant at bii-th. Thus, the 
sole of the foot at birth is in- 
turned, the vertebral column does 
not then display the character- 
istic curves, the foot possesses a 
)ower of prehension of which the 
ater condition affords no trace, 
and so on. 

In his live fiiiijers and five toes, 
in his separate radius an<l ulna 
and tibia and fibula, in his clav- 
icles, in the structure of his 
teeth, man is primitive in struc- 
ture — still shows relation to the 
insectivore stock from which he 
is lineally developed. It is pos- 
sible that the common ancestor 
of man and the larjjre anthropoids 
was a form related to the living 
gibbons, but as yet there is no 
fossil evidence of the existence' 
of such a form, and we have 
practically no knowledge of the 
pre - human ancestors of man. 
The recent discovery by Dubois 
in Java of a portion of a skull 
and a femur, believed to belong 
to a hitherto unknown form 
to which he gave the name of 
rithecanthropns erertus, has as 
yet done little to brhlge the gap 
in man’s ancestiT. In the ab- 
sence of evidence of a direct kind, 
wo can only reason from analogy 
as to the probable course of evo- 
lution. There have been many 
discussions as to which of the 
three distinctively human char- 
acters led the way. Some an- 
thropologists em]>hasize the erect 
Ix)sition as the important point, 
for this liberate<l the hands and 
made them the fit instruments 
of the developing brain. On the 
other hand. Professor Ranke sug- 
gests that it was the developing 
brain that made the upright posi- 
tion necessary, for it is the only 
attitude in wliich the head, made 
heavy by the increasing size of 
the brain, could be balanced on 
the vertebral column. If allowed 
to fall forward, the head would 
liave hindered free res[)iration. 
Still other authorities, again, be- 
lieve that it was the development 
of the social instinct which made 
for progress ; for this, by protect- 
ing the young and weak, must 
have greatly accelerated varia- 
tion. Anyway, it is the social in- 
stinct which has played the pre- 
dominant part. 

As to the date of origin of man 
nothing definite can be said. The 
first clear indications of his ex- 
istence anywhere on the earth 
are found in the deposits of the 
Qlacial Period. More than this : 
the remains found in beds of 
Glacial age in Europe (bones, 
tools, ete.), in Asia (tools, but not 
bones), in America (tools, bones), 
and in Africa (tools), all indi- 
cate a race at approximately the 
same stage of civilization, if it 


may be so called. Much indirect 
evidence points to the Tertiary 
I)eriod, possibly the Miocene, as 
that of the origin of man, for in 
the strata of that era some geol- 
ogists claim to have discovered 
traces of his existence. It was 
certainly in Upper Miocene times 


is believed to be the Neanderthal 
or Spy type, which shows a num- 
ber of pithecoid characters, the 
forehead being low and retreat- 
ing, the brow ridges prominent, 
and the stature apparently short ; 
nevertheless the Spy man was 
definitely human, and in no sense 


Man and Gorilla compared . 

1, Sktill of fforilla. 2. Skull of man. 3. Brain of Korilla. 4. Brain of man. 6. Skull of 
Pithei'anthropii.H erectus, 8i<lu and top view. 6. Neanderthal Bkull. .Hide ami top view. 7. Ver- 
tebral I'oluinii of fforilla. S. Vertebnil ooluinn of man. S. \ ertebral column of child. 10. Foot 
of gorilla. 11. Foot of man. 12. Hand of gorilla. 13. Hand of man. 


that the anthropoid stock began 
to undergo differentiation. 

The men of the Glacial Period 
fall into two groups, according 
as their implements are rough 
and unpolished (Palseolithic type) 
or smooth and polished (Neo- 
lithic type). Of the Palaeolithic 
skulls found in Europe, the oldest 


a transitional form. In the de- 
velopment of man the social in- 
stinct, or more exactly the char- 
acteristic tendency to form social 
groups, must have had a double 
effect : in the first place, it must 
have accelerated variation; and 
in the second place, it must have 
tended to fix advantageous varia- 
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tions. Aa the variations which 
made for progress were less a 
matter of gross structural change 
than of brain develoumcnt, and 
a wise utilization of experience, 
they became, as it were, the com- 
mon property of the group, and 
tended to become more and mure 
hrmly fixe«l by the group life, in 
l)roportion aa they gave the group 
an advantage in tlic struggle for 
existence. In the early stages it 
was the struggle with the phys- 
ical and animal environment tliat 
was the dominant factor. Later, 
as Professor Karl Pearson i)ointa 
out, it was the struggle between 
rival groups which led to evolu- 
tion. Man’s supremacy over his 
non - human environment was, 
thanks to the solidarity of the 
group, secured at an early stage, 
and it was the pressure of s\ir- 
rounding groups which ma<le for 
progress. AVhere, as in the case 
of the Australians and Tasma- 
nians, a group has been isolated, 
there it may have remained for 
generations apparently station- 
ary. But in such a case contact 
at a late stage with a much more 
highly specialized group leads, 
not to progress, but merely to 
elimination, aa has already hap- 
I)ened in the case of the Tas- 
manians. 

As regards the races of men, 
there has been much discussion 
as to whether or not all are to be 
regarded as forming one species. 
The view that there is but one 
species is supported by the fact 
that the progeny of mixed mar- 
riages show no obvious diminu- 
tion of fertility, as witness the 
numerous races of half-ca.stes 
found in different parts of the 
globe. On tlm other hand, mixed 
unions of this type are only 
known between Europe ins and 
native races, and there is virtu- 
ally no eviclence as to the fer- 
tility of the offspring of a union 
between individuals of two dis- 
tinct non -European races — c.u- 
Hottentots and Malays. Nor can 
it even be s:ii«l that the results 
of cross-l)reeding between Euro- 
peans and natives have been 
studied with scientific care. 

As regards stature, the limits 
of normal variation appear to be 
from 1*35 metre to 1*1)0 metre, 
the average being about 1*05 
metro (5 ft. 6 in.) ; but this aver- 
age is obtained by leaving out of 
account exceptional cases, such 
as the Negroid Akka, whose 
stature is only 4 ft. 0 in., and it 
is, further, based on figures for 
males only. The difference in 
height between the two sexes 
varies from 3 in. to 5 in., the 
average being about .5 in. 

The degree of pigmentation of 
skin, hair, and iris, when taken 
in conjunction with the characters 
of the hair, is of great importance 
in classification, liroca recog- 


nizes no fewer than thirty-four 
shades of colour in the human 
skin, but it may be suflicient here 
to point out that these are all 
variants of the following four 
colours — white, yellow, brown, 
black (or dark-skinned). As re- 
gards the iris, the blue or gray 
eyes found in fair-skinned Euro- 
peans are the rarest shades, all 
other peoples having dark eyes. 
The chief types of hair are the 
straight (r.i/. that of Chinese), the 
wavy (common in Europeans), the 
frizzy (Australians), and the 
woolly (as in negroes). Other very 
important characters in classifica- 
tion are the shape of the skull 
and the form of the bones. In 
the article Ethnology will be 
found a summary classilication 
of the races of man, based upon 
the above and some other char- 
acters. 

Apart from the physical char- 
acters of man discussed above, 
there are certain universal social 
characteristics which must bo 
mentioned. One of these is the 
love of ornament. Paradoxical 
as the statement may seem, it 
appears to be a well-established 
fact that ornament precedes 
dress, which is indeed derived 
from articles of adornment. 
Though some races go entindy 
unclothed, it is doubtful whether 
any are totally devoid of per- 
sonal ornaments. Again, tlicrc 
is much evidence to show that 
all ornaments were originally of 
the nature of amulets or charms. 
Another widespread if not uni- 
versal characteristic of man is 
the habit of domesticating ani- 
mals. The earliest animal to be 
domesticated seems to have been 
tlie dog, which was tamed by 
Neolithic man, as it is also by 
the very primitive Australians. 
By the aid of his dogs primitive 
man is a hunter, but when to the 
dog are added domesticated un- 
gulates — .such as cattle, goats, the 
ass, and so forth — agriculture 
becomes possible. It is often 
said tliat there are three great 
stages in culture, man being first 
hunter ; then, as he learns to do- 
mesticate ungulates, he becomes 
a nomad, following the natural 
migrations of his ffocks ; finally, 
with the use of ilraught animals, 
he becomes agriculturist, learn- 
ing to fertilize the soil artifi- 
cially. But this statement, as 
has been pointed out, is only 
partially true ; for even the primi- 
tive Australians add to the spoils 
of the hunt fruit and roots col- 
lected by the women, whose 
‘ digging sticks * are the proto- 
types of the hoe of civilization, 
and who display some acquaint- 
ance with the conditions of plant 
growth. From this stage it is 
but a step to the conditions 
found among the natives of 
Chota Nagpur in India, where 


the men hunt, while the women 
cultivate clearings in the forest, 
which are abandoned for fresh 
ones as soon as the soil is ex- 
hausted. It is probably from a 
condition like this that diver- 
gence took place in the two direc- 
tions of pastoral life and agri- 
culture in the strict sense. 

Man, Isle of, in the Irish 
Sea, is 33 m. in length and 10 m. 
in breadth. High, rugged cliffs 
border the coast, pierced in sev- 
eral places by caves. A double 
or triple range of hills stretches 
south-w’estward through the is- 
land (Snaefell, 2,030 ft.). Nearly 
two -thirds of the surface is 
under cultivation. Argentifer- 
ous lead is worked. The climate 
is remarkably equable, the an- 
nual range of temperature being 
only 17*1, as compareil with 23*5 
at Brighton. Myrtles, fuchsias, 
and other exotics flourish out of 
doors all the year round. There 
is a breed of tailless cats. The 
island is a much-frequented holi- 
day resort. The principal towns 
are Douglas (the seat of govern- 
ment), Ramsey. Castletown (the 
ancient capital), and Peel. Near 
8t. John’s is Tynwald Hill, for- 
merly the seat of the Supreme 
Court. The island is rich in stone 
circles, sepulchral mounds, lu- 
nic and other crosses ; possesses 
Rushen Castle, a well-preserved 
mediiuval fortress, and Peel 
Castle. It WHS known to the 
Romans as Mona, and repeatedly 
raided by Norsemen. In 1 280 Scot- 
tish supremacy replaced Norwe- 
gian, but in 1290 the islandeis 
l)laced themselves under English 
influence. In 1400 Sir John Stan- 
ley was granted the island, with 
the title of ki))g. In 1705 the Duke 
and Duchess of Athole, who then 
held the island, agreed to alien- 
ate the sovereignty to the British 
crown for £70,000 and an an- 
nuity of £2,000. Their remain- 
ing claims were ceded in 1829 for 
a further sum of £410,000. The 
administration is vested in a lieu- 
tenant-governor representing the 
King, a council, and the elected 
House of Keys (twenty-four mem- 
bers). The episcopal designa- 
tion is Sodor (Norse, Sndreyr = 
‘Southern’) and Man. The Manx 
language, now almost extinct, is 
a dialect of the Celtic. Public 
revenue (190.3-4), £85,535; ex- 
jienditure, £74,187 ; public debt, 
£255,3.52. Area, 227 sq. m. Pop. 
(1901) 54,758. See A. AV. Moore’s 
A History of the Isle of Man (2 
vols. 1900), The Constitution of 
the Isle of Man (1883), Hall 
Caine’s The Little Man Island 
(1894), The Deemster (1887), The 
Manxman (1894), and W. T. Rad- 
cliffe’s Elian Vannin (1895). 

Manaar. See Manar. 
Manacor, tn., Majorca, Bale- 
aric Is., Spain, 30 m. bv rail B. of 
Palma ; contains a palace of the 
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ancient kinjfs of IVIajorca, and ia 
a bishoi)’s see. AVine is exiwrted. 
Top. (IJ)OO) 12,408. 

Managua, (i.) Lake in Nica- 
ragua, Central America, 30 m. 
long by 16 m. wide, with an area 
of 438 sq. m., and is drained into 
the Lake of Nicaragua (28 ft. 
lower), 4 in. distant. Steamers 
ply on it. (2.) City, s. of the 
above lake, cap. of republic of 
Nicaragua since 1851. Top. 30,000. 

Manahiki. See Maniiiiki. 

Manakin, the name given to 
a family (Pipridie) of passerine 
birds, which range from Mexico 
to Brazil and tlie Argentine. 
They are mostly small, tliiek-set 
birds, inhabiting forests, whore 
they flit about the branches after 
the fashion of tits. Their diet con- 
sists of fruit and seeds, mingled 


with insects. Exainides are P{)tra 
velutinn^ which is Idack with a 
blue cap; and Ccratnpipra enr- 
nuia^ which ia black, with scarlet 
head, neck, and thiglis. There 
are in all some seventy species. 

Manaoag, tn., prov. Panga- 
sinan, Luzon, Philippines, 16 m. 
E. of Lingaycn. Pop. 17,500. 

Manaos, cap., prov. Ama- 
zonas, Brazil, near confluence of 
Rio Negro with Amazons. India- 
rubber, Brazil nuts, cojiaiva oil, 
and cocoa are exported. l*oj). 
40,000. 

Manar, or IManaah, Gulf of, 
inlet of Indian Ocean between 
Ceylon and India, nearly 150 m. 
wide. It narrows to the N. into 
Palk Strait, from which it is sep- 


arated by the islands of Alanar 
and Kameswaram and the reef 
known as Adam’s Bridge. The 
gulf is famous for its pearl fish- 
eries. 

Manasarowar (Tibetan, Tso- 
mn}iham\ sacred lake of S.AV. 
Tibet, 15,285 ft. above sea-level, 
in the valley of the Brahmaputra, 
in 81^'^ E. long. Its area is over 
150 sq. m. To the N.w. is the 
sacred mountain of Kailas. 

Manasseh, the elder son of 
Joseph, who, however, received 
from his father a blessing in- 
ferior to that of his brother 
Ephraim (Gen. 48). The tribe 
of Manasseh had settlements on 
both sides of the Jordan. 

Manasseh ben Israel (1604- 
57), Jewish theologian and 
scholar, born in Lisbon ; founded 


a Hebrew printing-press at Am- 
sterdam (1626). Ho sought to 
gain admission for the Jews into 
England in the time of Cromwell 
(1655). Manasseh publi.shcd Spin 
Israelis (16.50), Vindiciai Judev- 
orvm (1656), and De Creationc 
(16;35). See Kayserling’s Menassc 
ben Israel (1861). 

Manatee {Manatns\ one of the 
sea-cows or sirenians. It occurs 
on both .sides of the Atlantic, 
never volniitarily leaving the 
water, and never going far from 
the shore. Like the dngongs, 
manatees are purely vegetarian 
in diet. A full-grown manatee is 
about eight feet long, and has a 
somewhat fishlike body, with a 
broad, flattened tail, a blunt 


muzzle, with a very mobile upper 
lip, minute eye.s, and a finely 
wrinkled skin, covered with very 
delicate hairs. The fore limbs 



Manatee. 


form paddles, as in the dugong, 
but excei)t in one species, they 
bear three minute nails near their 
extremities. There is very free 
movement at shoulder, elbow, 
and wrist. The special i)eculi- 
arity of the manatee is found in 
tlic cleft upper lip, the parts of 
which have been compared in 
th(‘ir manner of action to the 
mandibles of a caterpillar. Other 
peculiarities are the presence of 
only six vertebra; in the neck, 
the rudimentary nature of the 
incisor teeth, and the numerous 
(eleven) cheek teeth, which have 
s(juare crowns with transverse 
ridges. Only about six of these 
teeth are in use at om; time, and 
they are moved forwaid and shed 
when w’orn, much as in the ele- 
phant. Manatees are hunted for 
their oil and hides. They arc 
easily tamed. Only one young 
one is born at a time. 

Manbhum, dist., Chota Nag- 
pur, div. of Bengal, India, with 
an area of 4,147 sep m., and a pop- 
ulation (1961) of 1,301,364. Coal 
is mined. The capital is Punilia. 

Man by, George AVilliam 
(1765-1854), English inventor, 
born at Denver, Norfolk. He 
invented a life-saving apparatus 
for shii)wrecks, tried at Yar- 
mouth (1808), for which he re- 
ceived grants from I^irliament. 
He also gave his attention to life- 
})oats, and to lif e-savingapparatus 
for fires and for ice accidents. 

Mancha, La, dist. s. of New 
Castile, Spain, now included in 
I)rov8. of Albacete and Ciudad 
Real. It produces a light red 
wine called Val de Penas, and is 
noted for its mules. Don Quixote 
and Sancho Panza belonged to 
this district. 

Manche, maritime dei)., N.AV. 
France, fl’lie N.E. coast ia low, and 
the W. shore inhospitable, the only 
harbour being Granville. Around 
the Bay of 8t. Michel, to the s. of 
Granville, is a mamhy tract, n’he 
peninsula of Cotentin forma the 
N. part of the department. To the 
N. is the deep bay of Cherbourg. 
Hemp, fruit, betroot, and cereals 
are cultivated. Cider is manu- 
factured. Area, 2,289 .sq. in. Pop. 
(1 901 ) 491 ,372. Cap. St. L6. 
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Manchester, uar. and munic. 
bor.. citv (lord mayor Hiiice 18113), 
CO. bor., the seat of a bishopric 
since 1847, and of a university since 
1880, in Lancashire, England, 183 
m. N.w. of London. It has access 
for .sea -going vessels by means 
of the Manchester Ship Canal, 
opened in 1804. Manchc.ster is 
essentially a modern town. It is 
chietly engaged in the spinning 
and weaving of cotton, and in 
the bleaching, printing, and mak- 
ing up of Alanchestt;r goods.* 
There are also a vast juiml>cr of 
engineering works. The ship- 
ping houses of Manchester export 
cottons, silk and woollen goods, 
steam, gas, and electrical ma- 
chinery, chemicals, india-rubber, 
iron, steel, and copper goods 


of technology, school of art. 
the Manchester grammar school 
(founded in 1515), the Hulmo 
grammar school, and the Man- 
chester high school for girls. 

art gallery contains a note- 
worthy collection of T)ietures. 
The town hall (1877) is one of 
the linest in the kingdom, and 
contains decorated panels by 
Madox IJrown. The Eree Trade 
Hall was erected on the site of 
the l\*terloo massacre in ISoh, to 
commemorate the victory of the 
Anti-Corn Law League ; it is here 
the Halle concerts are given. 
The city returns six members to 
the House of Commons. Top. 


(1901) 543,9()9. 

Manuiiester Collk(JE was 
founded in Manchester in 1780, 


It manufactures cotton cloth, 
lire-ongines, locomotives, paper, 
an<l woollen goods. It is the seat 
of fSt. Anselm’s College. Pop. 
(1900)50,987. ( 3 .) (’ity, Virginia, 
IJ.S.A., at the falls of James R., 
opposite Richmond. It has coal- 
mining. Pop. (1900) 9,715. 

Manchester, Edwakd Mon- 
tagu, SECOND Earl oe (1002 71). 
When the civil war broke out 
he was given command of the 
troops ill the eastern counties, 
and gained the battles of Mar- 
ston Moor and Newbury ; but 
showing great slackness in fol- 
lowing up victories, he was by 
Cromwell’s intluenco removed 
from the command. He strongly 
opposed the trial of the king and 
the establishment of the common- 



£ utLoloiuifw. Xila.* 


to the value of 1^13,600,862 in 
1905. In the same year the im- 
p )rts were valued at £23,20(),790. 
The water sui>T)ly of Manchester 
is derived from Lake 'rhirlmere 
in Cumberland. Eew English 
towns are better supplied with 
public parks, the latest accpii- 
sition being Heaton Park, 093 
acres in extent. Manchester 
was the first town in Eng- 
land to adopt the Free Libraries 
Act. The Chetham Library was 
founded in 1053 by Humphrey 
Chetham. Mention should also 
be made of the Christie Library 
at Owens College, and of the 
John Rylands Library, which in- 
cludes the Althorp Library. The 
city possesses an excellent school 


and removeil to Oxford in 1893. 
It exists for the purpose of pro- 
moting the study of philo.sophy, 
theology, and religion, without 
insisting upon the adoption of 
particular doctrines, and all 
members of Oxford Ibiiversity 
may attend the lectures without 
fees. See Axon’s Annals of 
Manchester (1880), Saintsbury’s 
Manchester (1887), ami Shaw’s 
Manchester^ Old and New (1890). 

Manchester. (1.) Town, Hart- 
ford CO., Connecticut, IT.S.A., 8 
m. E. of Hartford ; manufactures 
paper, woollens, silk, cotton, and 
needles. Pop. (19(M)) 10,001. ( 2 .) 
City, New Hampshire, U.S.A., 
CO. .seat of Hillsboro co., on the 
Merrimack, 15 m. s. of Concord. 


wealth, and took an active jmrt 
in the restoration of (Jharles ll. 

Manchester Guardian, The, 
was established in 1821 as a 
weekly newspaptu* by John Ed- 
ward Taylor, the agitation which 
sprang up after the Peterloo 
massacres being his inspiring 
motive. It was edited for many 
years by Jeremiah Ganictt, and 
Archibald Prentice was one of 
the princijial writers on political 
subjects. Cobden also advocated 
in the duardian his anti-corn law 
theories. In 1855, the date of the 
repeal of the newspaper stamp, 
the Guardian first appeared as a 
daily newspaper. Its price was 
at first twopence, but that was 
speedily changed to a penny. In 
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1872 ]Mr. C. 1*. Scott becamo 
editor, and later partner witli 
his cousin John Edward Taylor, 
second son of the founder. Mr. 
'Paylor died in ll)0.>. 

Manchester Ship Canal. This 
canal was bcKuii in 1887, and was 
opened for tratfie on Jan. 1, 181J1. 
It staits from Kasthain, on tlie 
left bank of the Mersey estuary, 
about four miles above Birken- 
head. At the entrance there are 
three iJarallel locks of different 
sizes, and when the water of the 
Mersey is at the same level as the 
water in the canal the lock Ka>tcs 
stand open. For the first fifteen 
miles from Eastham to Runcorn 
the canal skirts the Mersey, from 
which it is separated by a mas- 
sive sea-wall. At Runcorn it leaves 


the estuary and strikes up the 
valley of the Irwell. The next 
locks are at Latchford, eijfht miles 
farther up ; and between that and 
Manchester arc three sets of locks, 
in all giving a total rise above 
sca-level of about 72 ft. The 
canal has a breadth of 172 ft. at 
surface and 120 ft. at bottom, and 
a depth of 26 ft., which is now 
being increased to 28 ft. The en- 
gineering difficulties were great. 
Railway lines had to be diverted 
and their levels changed, rivers 
carried under the canal by means 
of inverted siphons, and tlie 
Bridgewater Canal carried over 
the ship canal by means of a large 
swing aqueduct. There is exten- 
sive dock accommodation at Man- 
chester, Salford, Warrington, and 
elsewhere. In July 1905 the King 


opened the new dock (No. 9) at 
Manchester, the area of which is 
15i acres, and the depth 28 ft. 
For the half-year to June 1905 
the available profit amounted to 
£102,970. 

Machined, a tropical tree, 
Hippomane MancineLUt^ belong- 
ing to the order Euphorbiaciie, 
which yields a poisonous milky 
juice. It bears small flowers in 
May, followed by glo.ssy, yellow- 
ish-green berries. It is easily 
grown in a peaty soil in stove 
temperature. 

Manchuria, country lying 
N.E. of China proper. Area, 
.363,000 sq. m., divided into three 
provinces : (1) Feng-tien, or 

Hsing-Ching, in the s. — cap. 
Mukilcn (Manchu name), or Shen- 


Yang (Chinese name ; (2) Kirin — 
cap. Kirin, or Chuen-chang ; and 
(3) Ht;i-Iung-chiang, in the N. — 
cap. Tsitsihar. The province of 
Feng-tien is divided by a range 
of hills starting in the s. of the 
Liao-tung peninsula and running 
N.E. to Kirin. It is well watered 
by the Liao, Hun, and Tai-tzu 
rivers, all navigable by junk in 
summer. At Yentai, 10 m. N.E. of 
Liao-yang, coal is mined. Kirin, 
the central province, is crossed 
by the Sungari, Hurka, and 
Ussuri rivers. The mountain 
ranges on the w. (the Great and 
Little Khingan) are mostly vol- 
canic. Agriculture is confined 
to the river valleys, especially 
those of the Nonni and Hulan. 
Gold is found in the N.w. The 
climate of Manchuria is extreme. 


In Mukden the lowest reading 
in winter is about -28®, and the 
highest in summer about 96‘". 
From Deccml)cr till the end of 
March the country is ice-bound. 
Heavy rains occur during July 
and August, which make traffic 
impossible, except by river. The 
soil is very rich. The most impor- 
tant cereal is tall millet, the 
staple food of the peasantry. Other 
crops are barley and wheat, rice, 
buck-wheat, beans (from which 
come bean-cake and bean-oil— the 
chief exports of the country), 
hemp, opium, tobacco, ginseng, 
potatoes, cabbage, melons, grapes, 
and hardy fruit. Silks, furs, skins, 
and pigs’ bristles are among the 
most valuable animal products. 
It was originally the home of the 


Manchus ; at the present time 
ninety per cent, of the popula- 
tion are Chinese immigrants. 
IManchuria was occupied by the 
Russians at the time of the Boxer 
outbreak (1900), and though it 
should have been evacuated under 
the terms of the IManchurian Con- 
vention (April 2, 1902), it re- 
mained under Russian control. 
This was the cause of the Russo- 
.Tapanese war, which ended in the 
Russian evacuation of the coun- 
try. (See Russo- Japanese War.) 
Prior to the Russian occupation. 
Port Arthur was China’s greatest 
naval station in the N. The chief 
manufactures are bean-cake and 
bean-oil, silk, vermicelli, indigo, 
and sam-shu (a native spirit). 
The exports through Newchwang 
amounted in 1905 to £1,844,7.31, 



Manchester Ship Canal. 




Views in Mannhcslcr. 
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and the iini}orts to £7,514,074. 
Tht're are three main lines of 
railway : (1) The Chinese Eastern 
Ky. — a continuation of the Russian 
Transsiberian Ry. from Tort Ar- 
thur to Khar bill ((>00 m.), thence 
w. to Transbaikalia (1,200 m.), 
and E. to Vladivostok (000 m.); 
(2) the Imperial Chinese Ry. — a 


continuation of the Shan-hai- 
kuan line to the w. of Mukden ; 
and a military railway from IMuk- 
den to An-tung on the Ya-lu (187 
m,), and so with the Korean sys- 
tem. Pop. 17 to 20 millions. See 
The Lomj White Mountain, by 
James (1888); Mnriehuria: Its 
People, Itesonreen, and Recent His- 
tory, by Alexander Hosie (1001); 
The Story of the Manehvria Mis- 


sion, by Mrs. Duncan M‘Laren 
(180(5). 

Mancini, Pa.sqcale Stanislao 
(1817-88), Italian jurist and states- 
man, born at Caste 1 Raronia 
(Avellino). As minister of justice, 
in 1870 he promoted the freedom 
of the press, the repeal of im- 
prisonment for debt, and the 


aiiolition of ecclesiastical tithes. 
As foreign secretary (1881) he 
nejfotiated the Triple Alliance, 
and inauf^nrated Italian colonial 
policy by the expedition to Mas- 
.sowaii. 

Man das a ns, or Sabia.vs, an 
Oriental sect whose religion is 
compounded of Christian, hea- 
then, and Jewi.sh elements, some- 
what resembling the worship of 


Mandarin Orange 

the ancient Gnostics. They oc- 
cupy a portion of Mesopotamia, 
and although their language is 
either Arabic or Persian, their 
scrijjtiires are written in an Ara- 
maic dialect. The principal of 
these is the Sidrd Rabid, or ‘The 
Great-Book,’ in which are related 
three total destructions of the 
human race by lire and water, 
pestilence and sword, only two 
persons in each case surviving. 
The great god of the Mandieans is 
‘Primal Life,’ from whom ema- 
nate the ‘Second Life’ and the 
‘Messenger of Life,’ the Christ 
of the Mandeoans. 

Mandalay, cap. of Upper 
Burma, on 1. bk. of Irawadi, 400 
m. N. of Rangoon. The original 
town is a square encompassed by a 
wall. Its gates are surmounted by 
curious wooden towers, and in the 
centre of the town is the pictur- 
esque i^alace of former kings of 
Burma. It has a famous pagoda 
containing an image of Buddha 
that attracts thousands of pil- 
grims. Silk-weaving is the chief 
industry. Pop. (11)01) 1(5(5,154. 

Mandamus. This is a ])rerog- 
ative writ granttid by the King’s 
Bench Division of the High Court 
to enforce the performance of a 
legal duty when there is no other 
remedy. It is generally addressed 
to public bodies or (.ourts of in- 
ferior jurisdiction. A mandanivs 
nisi is first issued, ordering the 
party to show cause why the 
mandamus should not be made 
absolute. See Shortt and Mellor’s 
Practice on the Crown Side (181)0), 
and fcjhortt’s Information, Man- 
damns, and Prohibitions (1887). 

Mandarin, a Chinese govern- 
ment official, civil or military. 
The rank is indicated by the colour 
of the buttons on the cap. Those 
of the two highest orders (govern- 
ors and generals) display buttons 
of red coral; the third order 
(lieutenant-governors, provincial 
judges, etc.), clear blue: the fourth 
order (prefects), lapis lazuli ; the 
fifth order, crystal ; the sixth 
order, white ; and the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth orders, gilt or 
yellow buttons. The robes of civil 
authorities are embroidered with 
birds, and those of military au- 
thorities with beasts. Admission 
to mandarin rank, and promotion 
therein, are regulated by state 
examination. 

Mandarin D7ick [Anas yalcri- 
vulata), !i handsome bir<l found 
in K. Asia, which imssesses a 
neck-rulf of chestnut feathers, 
a curious ‘fan’ or ‘sail’ of chest- 
nut and black feathers, and a 
f>rightly tinted cre.st. The female 
is soberly coloured. 

Mandarin Orange (Citrns 
nobilis), a species of orange, with 
smaller fruit than mest other 
species, which has long been 
prized in (ffiina. It has a distinct 
subtle flavour. 




Scenes in Manchuria. 
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Mandate. In Roman and 
Scots law a mandate is a con- 
tract by which one person ohlij^'es 
himself to do some act for an- 
other person or to manaj'e his 
alfairs gratuitously. A leward 
may, however, l)e given in tlie 
form of a honorarium. The man- 
• latary must use reasoiiahle »lili- 
gence, sueli as lie would employ 
in his own atfair.s. See (Green’s 
Law L'iu:t/<‘lajac‘ilia, vol. viii. 
(LS!)8). 

Mandaue, tn., C bu, Thilip- 
j)ines, on K. coast, 4 ni. N.K. of 
(A'hu. l*op. 15,000. 

Mandevilla, a genus of tro])ical 
climbing shrubs, l)elonging to the 
order Ai)ocynaccie. They bear 
.simple racemes of mostly red or 
yellow, funnel - shape<l tlowers. 
The only species cultivated in 
Rritain is M. suurcolcnd^ with 
white fiower.s. It likes plenty 
of root -room and a fairly rich 
lihroiis loam containing i)eat. 

Mandevillc, Eakls ok Ksskx. 
See Essk.x. 

Mandevillc, Bkiinakd dk 
(?1 (>70-1733), Dutch ethical writer, 
was a native of Dordrecht ; set- 
tled in London about lGi)2, and 
l)ractised medicine there until 
his death. He is the author of 
The Fable of the Jices (1714), a 
professedly ethical work, which in 
leality was &j<fu iVed^trit founded 
on the paradox that ‘private vices 
are public beiietits,’ and that a 
nation’s prosi)Ci ity is advanced by 
individual greed and luxury. It 
is partly in verse, partly in prose, 
and combined, in the 1714 edition. 
The Grnmblimj Hive (1705), He- 
marks on tliis, and An Inquirn 
into the OrUjin of M(tral Virtae 
(1714). In a later edition (1723) 
he added A /Search into the Origin 
of SoeACti/. 

Mandevllle, Sik John, the 
accredited name of the author 
of a notable book of travehs, 
l)ublished in Erench during the 
latter half of the 14th century. 
’J’he real author is .supposed to 
have })een one Jean de Burgoyne, 
who died in Libge (1372), wh ere 
he settled (1343) as a physician, 
being also astrologer, naturalist, 
and philosopher. The greater 
part of the book is })orrowed from 
the Epistle of Brester John, the 
works of Friar Odoric, Vincent 
de Beauvais, Friar Carpini, and 
others. There is an edition by 
(1. F. Warner (1889), and Life by 
Cordicr (1891). 

Mandi, feudatory state, Pun- 
jab, India. Area, 1,131 stp m. 
Pop. (1901) 174,045. IMandi, the 
chief town, is on the Beas, 45 
m. N.w. of Simla. I’op. (1901) 
8,144. 

Mandibl e, a ttirm used to 
designate the lower jaw of ver- 
tebrates, and also the toothlike 
appendages of the mouth in 
insects, crustaceans, and allied 
animals. 


Mandinsans, African people, 
in W. Sudan, where they form 
the bulk of the population be- 
tween the Upper Niger and the 
Atlantic. Some, such as the Veis 
of the seaboard, are pure negroes 
and pagans; but the great ma- 
jority are a blend of negro, Ber- 
ber, and Arab elements. '^Phesc 
liavc long been semi - civili/.ed 
IMohammedaus, who founded the 
powerful ine<lijeval empires of 
Mali and Gnine, and the more 
recent kingdoms of Massina, 
Bainhara, and Kong. All speak 
dialects of the 5landc stock 
language. Total population esti- 
mated at over 10,000,(X)0. 

Mandla, chief tn., dist. of same 
name, Central Provinces, India, 
on Narbada R., 30 m. s.w. of 
Mhow. Area of dist., .5,050 .sq. 
m. Pop. (1901)— tn., 5,428; dist., 
317,250. 

Mandogarh, or IMandu, tn., 
now deserted, in Dhar state, 
Central InJia, ancient cap. of 
the Mohammedan kingdom of 
Malwa; was founded about 313 
A.i>. Among its ruins is the 
great mosque, one of the linest 
.specimens of Afghan Hrchitocturc 
in India. 



Mandoline, a musical stringed 
instrument which may be termed 
a small form of lute. The variety 
best known is tlie Neapolitan, 
which has eight strings tunc<l in 
four pairs of unisons to the same 
fifths as the violin, and set in 
vil>ration by means of a plectrum. 
The compass of the instrument 
is about three octaves. 

Mandrake, or Mandragora, a 
genus of hardy herbaceo\is plants, 
natives of S. Europe. They bear 
small pale-coloured flowers, fol- 
lowed by globose, apple -like 
fruits. They have thick roots, 
and generally simiate-margined 
leaves. M. vermtliSy or devil’s 
apple, bears its leaves in early 
spring, and its flowers soon after. 
M. auiumnalis is supposed to 
be the mandrake referred to in 
Genesis in connection with Leah 
and Rachel. It bears its wrinkled 
bristly leaves in autumn, and 
soon afterwards its violet-col- 
oured flowers, much like those 
of the passion flower. The man- 
drakes are easily grown in any 
deep, light soil, not too fully 


exposed to sunshine. From very 
early times the mandrake has 
been siipcrstitiously invested with 
all kimls of evil powers. 

Mandrel, an iron rod used as 
a core roiiml which something 
may he l)ent cylindrical ly -c.r;. 
the revolving shaft which carries 
the chuck of a lathe. 

Mandrill {(■ynocephalus mor- 
mon), one of the largest of the 
baboons, and a native of the west 
coast of Africa. The canine teeth 
are of enormous size ; the cheeks 
arc naked, and striped v/ith bril- 
liant colours; while the ischial 
callosities are of great size and 
bright red colour. 

Mandsaur, or Mandesuk, tn., 
native state of Gwalior, Central 
India, 1(J(> in. N.w. of Indore. 
The treaty which concluded the 
Maratha-Pindari war was signed 
liere in 1818. It has a trade in 
oi>ium. Pop. (1901) 20,93(>. 

Manduria, tn., prov. Lecce, 
Apulia, Italy, 22 in. f<.E. of Ta- 
ranto ; has a celebrated well. Pop. 
(1901) 13,190. 

Mandvi, seapt. on the s. of 
])eninsnla of Ciiteh, India, 30 m. 
s.w. of Bhuj. Pop. 11901) 24,083. 

Manes, the name given to the 
spirits of the d(‘ad by the ancient 
Roinams. Sec Larks. 

Manet, Edouari* (1832-83), 
French realistic ixdnter, whose 
study of the quiver of light on 
objects in the open air paved the 
way for tlie later impressionists, 
lie was born at Paris, and studied 
under (kinrbet, concerned solely 
with ‘the veritable art of the 
thing seen,’ The novel, realistic 
treatment of his Olympia (in the 
Luxembourg, Paris), which re- 
vcalvS his endeavour to give purity 
of outline, awoke bitter hostility. 
His influence was deep and last- 
ing on the development of French 
art. Sec monographs, in French, 
by Bazire (1884) and Durct 
(1902), and, in German, by Von 
Tschudi (1902) and Meier-Grtife 
(ed. 1904). 

Manetho, an Egyptian priest 
and historian, who flourished in 
the third century R.c. He wrote 
in Greek on the religion and the- 
ology of the Egyptians, and on 
their history ; only fragments ex- 
ist. Best edition by Unger, in 
Ohronolofjie des Manetho (1807). 

Manettia, a genus of tropical, 
evergreen, climbing plants be- 
longing to the order Rubiaceie. 
They bear white, red, or blue 
infundibuliform flowers, and are 
mseful plants for greenhouse pil- 
lars or trellises. 

Manfred (c. 1231-66), king of 
Sicily, natural son of the Emperor 
Frederick ii. ; reigned from 1258. 
Excommunicated (1259) by Pope 
Alexander iv., Manfred overran 
Tuscany, and won the battle 
of Monte Aperto (1260), and 
subsequently met at Beno- 
vento (1266) Charles of Anjou, 
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brother of Louia IX. of France, 
to whom Pope Urban IV. had 
otfered the crown of Sicily. Man- 
fred fell in the battle. 

Manfredonia, arapt., prov. 
Foggia, Apulia, Italy, 23 in. n.k. 
of Foggia, on the (Julf of Maii- 
fredonia. The town waa founded 
ill 1203 by Manfred, king of 
Sicily. It haa an old castle and 
a cathedral. Figs and almonds 
are exported. Pop. (1901) 11,549. 

Mangaldan, tn., Luzon, Phil- 
ippines, on s. shore of Gulf c»f 
lungayen, 13 m. n.e. of Lingayen. 
Pop. (1890) 10,143. 

Mangaldas, Sir Mathoobhai 
(1832-90), Hoinbay merchant, who 
took great interest in Hindu edu- 
cation and social reform. lie 
gave away enormous sums in 
charity, and bequeathed a large 
amount to found scholarships for 
Bombay graduates, to enable them 
to study ill Europe. 

Mangalore, seapt., municipal- 
ity, and military station, dist. of 
S. Kanara, on the w. shore of 
Madras, India, 127 m. N.w. of 
Calicut. The roadstead is open ; 
export trade with Arabia and the 
Persian Gulf. The town is the 
headquarters of the Basel Lu- 
theran mi.ssion in India. Weav- 
ing, printing, binding, and tile 
manufacture are the chief indus- 
tries. It has a Roman Catholic 
bishop and an ecclesiastical col- 
lege. Pop. (1901)44,108. 

Mangan, James Clarence 
(1803-49), Irish poet, was born in 
Dublin. He ranks high among 
Irish poets, there being fine spirit 
and quality in his verse. He also 
wrote German Aniholo(jy (1845), 
and The Poets and Poetry of 
Munster (1849). An edition of his 
Poems^ by D. J. O’Donoghue, 
appeared in 1903. See Life by 
M‘Call (1887). 

Manganese, Mn 55*0, is a me- 
tallic element principally found 
»s pyrolusitc (black oxide of 
manganese, Mn(32). The metal 
is obtained by reducing the oxide 
with aluminium, and resembles 
iron, but is harder and very 
brittle, has a reddish tinge, and 
is more easily soluble in acids. 
Its specific gravity is 7‘4, and it 
melts at 1,245‘’ c. Pure manga- 
nese is used in the manufacture 
of very hard steel, an<l to alloy 
with copper, brass, and nickel. 
Whilst alloyed with iron as ferro- 
manganese and spiegel-eisen, it is 
largely used in the preparation of 
mild steel. The compounds of 
manganese are extremely varied, 
for it unites with oxygen to no less 
than five different degrees. The 
manganous salts, derived from 
MnO, represent the lowest stage 
of oxidation. They are pink, 
well crystallized, and soluble in 
water, and are precipitated by 
ammonium sulphide and alkalis. 
Manganese dioxide, Mn() 2 , is the 
source of manganese and all its 


derivatives. It is a black solid 
with feeble basic properties, form- 
ing un.stable salts: that given by 
hydrochloric aci<l, MnCL, decom- 
poses on heating, ainl yields chlo- 
rine, a process by which chlorine is 
largely iirepared on the commer- 
cial scale. Manganese dioxide is 
alsi) employed to improve the 
colour of glass and as a depolar- 
izer in the Leclanchd and dry 
cell. The higher oxidation de- 
rivatives of manganese — riz. man- 
ganic and permanganic aci<ls - are 
best known in their alkali salts. 
The manganates are green, and 
are converted into permanganates 
by the action of acids. Sodium and 
)jotassium permanganate have a 
dee]) purple colour and powerful 
oxidizing action, which is made 
use of in analysis and for disin- 
fecting purposes. 

Mange. See Dogs —Diseases of. 

Mangel-wurzel, an agricul- 
tural root introduced into Britain 
by Thom.as Boothby Tarkins in 
178(». It belongs to the Ulieno- 
podiaceiv or goose-foot order, and 
is described botanically as Beta 
maritima. It is closely allied to 
both garden beet and sugar beet, 
and in the wild form is indigenous 
to the British Isles. There are 
several cultivated varietie.s, dis- 
tinguished by the size and colour 
of the root ; they are usually tie- 
scribed as long red, red globe, 
long yellow, and yellow or orange 
globe. In the following proper- 
ties mangel-wurzel is superior to 
turnips and swedes: it keeps 
sound and good for twelve months; 
it resi.sts drought, and rather pre- 
fers a hot and dry season ; it pro- 
duces a heavy crop per acre; it 
will thrive on lainl that is too 
strong for turnips; it is very use- 
ful in late spring ainl throughout 
summer. On the other hand, it 
requires liberal manuring, and is 
more expensive to cultivate. It 
must l)e^ lifted before frost. As 
a food, it contains a higher per- 
centage of dry matter than either 
turnips or swedes; and it is rich 
in sugar, which increases in value 
by keeping. Fifteen loads of 
farmyard manure and 2 cwt. of 
sodium nitrate to the acre on 
good land should produce forty 
to fifty tons per acre, though more 
have been grown. The seed should 
be drilled in rows, 18 in. apart, 
about the third week in April, 
and the crop lifted in October. 

Manghishlak, region of Trans- 
caspian prov., Russian Central 
Asia, bounded E. by Khiva, and w. 
by Caspian. Area, 60,000 sq. m. ; 
IK)p. 150,000, mostly Kirghiz. 
Capital, Fort Alexandrovsk. 

Mang:laur, tn., Saharanpur 
dist.. United Provinces, India, 48 
m. N. by E. of Meerut. Pop. (IWl) 
10,763. 

Mane nail, Richmal (1769- 
1820), English schoolmistress, 
born probably at Manchester ; 


educated at Crofton Hall, near 
Wakefield, Yorkshire, where she 
became a teacher, and ultimately 
schoolmistress. She is chiefly 
remembered for her HistorieaL 
and Miscellaneous Questions for 
Youiifj People (1800), a Compen- 
dium of (icoyraphy (1815), ami 
Half an Hour's Lounycy or Poems 
(1805). 

Mangonel, an engine formerly 
used in war for battering down 
walls and hurling missiles. It 
was worked by counterpoise, and 
possessed great accuracy in aim. 

Mangosteen, the fruit of a 
tropical evergreen tree, Garcinia 
manyostana^ belonging to the 
order Guttiferai. The tree is a 
native of the Straits Settlements, 
and its round fruit is wonder- 
fully delicious in flavour. 

Mango Tree {Manyifcra in- 
dica)^ an East Indian evergreen 
tree of the order Anacardiaceas 
growing almost 60 ft. high, and 
bearing in summer panicles of 
yellow- streaked white flowers, 
followed by kidney-shaped, re<l- 
and-yellow fruit. It is sometimes 
cultivated as a stove plant in 
Britain, and recpiires a fairly rich 
compost containing peat. 

Mangrove, or Riiizophora, a 
genus of tropical trees belonging 
to the order Rhizophoracc:e. It 
grows in swampy ground, ami 
gradually reclaims land from the 
ocean’s edge, both by the advance 
of its roots and by the habit of 
the seeds, which germinate whilst 
still attached to the parent tree, 
the young trees ready formed 
with roots and branches dropping 
into the water in advance of the 
parent stems. 

Manhattan Island. See New 

York. 

Mani. See MANiCHiEiau. 

Manichaeism, a dualistic sys- 
tem of religion which originated 
in Persia in the early 4th century. 
Its originator was one Mani, or 
( Jubricius, who was born in Baby- 
lonia e., 216 A. I). Professing to 
have been the recipient of super- 
natural revelations, Mani trav- 
elled extensively in the East, 
even to India and China. He won 
the recognition of the Emperor 
Shapur, exorcised considerable in- 
fluence under Hormizd I., and was 
finally put to death by crucifixion 
and flaying by Bahram l. He 
com|3osed tlie Book of Secrets, the 
Book of Precepts for Hearers (or 
Epistola Fundaitienti), and the 
Book of Makiny Alive (or The- 
saurus Vitee). His teaching is 
founded on the dualism charac- 
teristic of Persian speculation, 
and is indeed only a materializa- 
tion of it. The spirits of light 
send upon the earth a succession 
of prophets, Noah, Abraham, Zo- 
roaster, Buddha, and Jesus pati- 
hilis, who is pure spirit, his l>ody 
being but a phantom (Docetism) ; 
while Muni himself, the last pro- 
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duct of the divine element, comes 
to carry on the work of Jesus and 
rjiul— ? the separation of light 
from <larknehs. His followers arc 
the edect or the initiated, who 
shall at the destruction of the 
world enter the perfectly pure 
kingdom of light. Tiiey inean- 
while purify themselves by absti- 
nence from the world, even from 
touch, so far as possible. Maiii- 
chieism is a .syncretism of rersian 
and Christian ideas, and Buddhist 
elements are not wanting; its 
practice of baptism reveals a con- 
nection also with the Mogtasilah, 
who are represented by the mod- 
ern Mandieans. It made great 
progress in its native region, its 
chief centre being Babylon, and 
later Samarkand; and it came 
into notice in the West about the 
time of Diocletian. In spite of 
persecution the sect spread rap- 
idly, especially after the reign of 
Constantine ; was prominent in 
N. Africa in the age of Augustine ; 
and lasted well into the middle 
ages, exercising an influence on 
the Bogomilc.s, the Catharists, 
and other schismatic groups. Sec 
F. C. Baur’s Das Manichaisrhc 
Xi/ste7ii (1831); (leylcr’s 
ismus u. Buddhismus (1875) ; 
Flugel’s ManVs Lchre u, Sekrif- 
ten (1802) ; and fragments of 
Mani’s writings in the Bib. Grccca 
of Fabricius, vii. 323/. 

Manifest, or Ship’s Manifest, 
a document signed })y the master, 
owner, or agent of a ship at the 
place of lading, and lodged with 
tlie proper customs officer. It 
must give a description of the 
vessel, crew, passemgers (if any), 
ports of destination, and a full 
account of all the cargo, with 
marks, description.^, consignors’ 
names, etc. ; it for a foreign port, 
the coal or fuel for use on the 
voyage must also be stated. 

Manihiki, or Penrhyn, group 
of twelve coral islands in Pacific. 
N. of Society Is. ; annexed (1888) 
by Great Britain, and including 
Caroline or Thornton 1., Mani- 
hiki, Penrhyn, and Suwarrow. 
Included in New Zealand, 1901. 
Area, over 50 sq. m. Pop. 1,700. 

Manihot, a genus of American 
shrubs and herbaceous plants be- 
longing to the order Euphorbi- 
acere. The roots of M. utilissima 
and M. Aipi arc the sources of 
cassava meal and tapioca. See 
Cassava. 

Manikaland, country of S. 
Africa, divided between Portu- 
guese E. Africa and Rhodesia 
(Mashonaland). The railway from 
Beira to Fort Salisbury runs 
through it. The country is noted 
for its gold fields. 

Manila, cap. and chief port of 
the Philippines, on w. coa.st of 
island of Luzon, at the mouth of 
the river Pasig, and at the head 
of a large bay affording excellent 
anchorage. Under Spanish rule 


it was largely dominated by the 
religious orders, and its architec- 
tural features were heavy and 
sombre. It is an archiepiscopal 
see, and po8scs.soH a cathedral and 
a university. Manila is now the 
naval base of the United Htates 
ill the Far Ea.st. Pop. (l9Ul) 
244,732. 

Manila Bay, Battle of. 
During the Spanish -American 
war of 1898, a Spanish squadron 
in Manila Bay, under Admiral 
Montijo, was destroyed on May 
1 by a United States squadron 
under Commodore George Dewey. 

Manilius, two Romans of note, 
(i.) GA1U.S Manimu.s, tribune in 
00 R.c., who proposed the Manil- 
ian law which gave Pomjjey full 
command in the Mitliridatic 
war. Cicero delivered a speech. 
Pro Leije in support of 

this law. (2.) Marcus or Gatus 
Manilius, a Roman poet, who 
lived most prol)al3ly in the Au- 
gu.stan age. He is known solely 
liy his poem Astronomim. Edi- 
tions; Bentley (1739), H. Ellis’s 
Nortc» ManilunHV (1891). 

Manilla Hemp, or Abaca, a 
name given to the fibre obtained 
Lorn a plantain {Mvsa textilis) 
common in the Philippines. It 
is exported in large quantities, 
and used like true hemp for cord- 
age, sail-cloth, and other fabric.s. 
See Hemp. 

Man in, Daniklk (1804 - 57), 
Italian patriot, was born at 
Venice. From 1831 he became 
a leader of liberal opinion in 
Venice, and was imprisoned ; but 
the outbreak of 1848 set him at 
lilierty, and he was made head 
of the Venetian republic, and is 
counted as the last doge. He or- 
ganized the defence against the 
Austrians for five months. 8eo 
Ferrari - Bravo and Marloni’s 
Da.nirle Manhi e i suoi Tempi 
(1904). 

Maning, Frederick Edward 
(1812-83), Irishman, who became a 
naturalized Maori, having settled 
at Onaki, New Zealand (1833). 
Maning rendered services to both 
sides during the war (1845-Gl), 
and was appointed one of the 
judges for settling land -titles 
(186.5). He wrote Old New Zea- 
land (1863) and The History of 
the War . ..in 1S45 (1876). 

Manioc. See Cassava. 

Manipur, or Imphail. (i.) 
Feudatory state of India, be- 
tween Assam and Upper Burma. 
Area, 8,300 sq. m. It consists 
mainly of an extensive valley; 
its products are tea, cotton, rice, 
tobacco, opium," and indigo. It 
has been under British control 
since 1825; in 1891 some British 
officials were treacherously mur- 
dered. Pop. (1901) 284,465. ^ ( 2 .) 
Capital of above state, 226 m. 
N.w. of Mandalay. Pop. (1901) 
67,093. , 

Manis. See Pangolin. 


Manissa, tn., Asia Minor, on 
1. bk. of Gediz-chai, 21 m. n.e. of 
Smyrna by rail. Manufactures 
cotton goods. At one time it 
was noted for lodestoiie. Pop. 
38,000. 

Manistee, city, Michigan, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Manistee co., 
100 m. N. of Grand Rapids. It 
liroduces chiefly salt and lumber. 
I’op. (P.mo) 14,260. 

Manitoba, prov., Dominion of 
Canada, bounded s. by United 
States, and E. by Ontario. Area, 
73,732 sq. m., chiefly of the 
finest agricultural land. Its 
surface is fiat, and is traversed 
by the Assinilioinc, the Souris, 
the Pembina, the Red River, 
and the Winnipeg. There are 
several large lakes — c.(/. Win- 
nipeg (9,457 sq. m.), AVinnipe- 
gosis (2,086 sq. m.), and Mani- 
k)ba (1,817 sq. m.). The climate 
is liable to extremes of heat and 
cold, and is severe in winter, the 
mercury falling at times as low 
as 50" below zero. Fine wheat 
is grown, and cattle-raising is 
carried on. Pop. (1901) 2.55,211. 
4’hc iicople arc largely Presby- 
terians. The province is repre- 
sented at Ottawa by four senators 
and ten members of the House of 
Commons. This province has 
undertaken the construction of a 
railway from Winnipeg to Hud- 
son Bay. The construction of the 
transcontinental route practi- 
cally created the province, and 
the N. Pacific has direct connec- 
tion with AVinnipeg and Brandon. 
Down to 1868 Manitoba formed 
part of the territory controlled 
by the Hudson’s Bay Company, 
and the province of Manitoba 
was constructed in 1870. It was 
in it that the first Riel rebellion 
broke out, in 186f) 70. It was in 
Manitoba that Lord Selkirk’s Red 
River Colony was settled (1812). 

Manitoba Lake, Canada, 
situated 60 m. s.w. of Lake AVinni- 
peg, into which it is drained 
by the Little Saskatchewan. Its 
length is about 120 m., and its 
breadth 25 in. Area, 1,817 sq. m. 

Manitou, the great spirit of 
the North American Indians, who 
figures in the legend of Hiawatha^ 
as presented by Longfellow. But 
there are many manitous in the 
Indian pantheon. Every tribe 
and every clan has its own pro- 
tecting god, and so also every 
individual. These gods or mani- 
tous are all animals, .so that the 
manitou is the tribal or indi- 
vidual totem. 

Manitou, tn., El Paso co., 
Colorado, U.S.A., 6 m. N.w. of 
Colorado Springs, in the midst of 
magniheent scenery, at the junc- 
tion of three great caftons, and at 
the base of Pike’s Peak. Hence 
it is a great summer resort. Near 
it is the famous ‘ Garden of the 
Gods.* Its mineral springs also 
attract visitors. Pop. 1,300. 
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Manitoulin, group of islands in 
Lake Huron. Except for Drum- 
mond I., which belongs to Michi- 
gan, they are Canadian. The 
largest is Grand Manitoulin, or 
Sacred Island, 90 m. long and 
from 5 m. to 30 m. broad. Many 
of the villages on the islands are 
summer resorts. Pop. 2,000. 

Manitowoc, city, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Manitowoc co.. 
on Lake Michigan, 80 m. N. of 
Milwaukee. Pop. (1900) 11,780. 

Manizales, tn., Antioquia, Co- 


cause of the plebeians against the 
patricians ; he was accused of 
treason and executed. 

Manlius, Touquatus. See 
Tokquatus. 

Mann, Horack (1796-1859), 
American educator, was born at 
Franklin, Massachusetts. Dur- 
ing 1837-48 he was secretary of 
the Massachusetts Board of Edu- 
cation, and from 1853 until his 
death president of Antioch Col- 
lege, Ohio. He wrote Lectures on 
Education (1848); Report of an 


ganization of the dock labourers 
after the dock strike of 1889. and 
has since been secretary of the 
London Reform Union (1893), of 
the Independent Labour Party 
(1894), and of the National Demo- 
cratic League. Ho was a member of 
the Royal Commission on Labour 
in 1892. Ho was active in labour 
agitation in Australia in 1906. 
His writings include A JSocialisVs 
View of Religion (1896), and The 
Programme of the I,L,P, and the 
Unemployed (1895). 



lombia, 72 m. s. of Medellin ; 
exports gold, coffee, and cocoa. 
Pop. 20,000. 

Mankato, city. Minnesota, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Blue Earth 
CO., on Minnesota R., 85 m. s.w. 
of St. Paul. Pop. (1900) 10,599. 

Manlius, Marcus, was consul 
of Rome in 392 n.C. AVheu the 
Gauls captured the city in .390, 
he took refuge in the Capitol, 
and one night, when the Gauls 
attempted to scale the rock, Man- 
lius was awakened by the cack- 
ling of the sacred geese. Six 
years afterwards he upheld the 


Educational Tour in (fermany. 
Great Britain^ and Ireland (1846) ; 
and Letters and Speeches on <S3av- 
fr?/(1851). His works are collected 
in 5 vols. by G. C. Mann (1867). 
See Lives by Mrs. Mann (1865; 
new ed. 1882), A. AVinship (1896); 
B. A. Hinsdale’s Mann and the 
Common School Revival in the 
United States (1898); G. A. 
Hubbcll’s Horace Mann in Ohio 
(1900). 

Mann, Tom (1856), English 
labour leader and organizer, was 
born at Foleshill, AVarwickshirc. 
He took leading part in the or- 


Manna, a saccharine exudation 
from the stem of two deciduous 
trees, the flowering ash {Fraxinus 
orniis) and the round -leaved 
flowering ash {F, rotundifolia\ 
natives of Calabria and S. Europe. 
These trees grow to twenty-five 
or thirty feet in height, and 
bear dense terminal iianiclcs of 
whitish flowers. The inanna (flake 
manna) is obtained in summer by 
makingincisionainthebark. This 
consists of stalactiform pieces of 
a pale yellowish colour, with a 
faint, sickly smell and a sweet 
taste. The manna eaten by tho 
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luraelites in the wilderness is gen- 
erally considered to have been the 
saccharine exudation of a species 
of tamarisk [Tamar ijcvMnnifera\ 
the sap being set howing by an 
insect of the Coccus genus. 

Mannargudl, tn., Tanjore 
dist., Madras, India, 24 in. e.s.e. 
of Tanjore; has a line pagoda 
much resorted to by pilgrims. 
l‘op. (1901) 20,449. 

Manners. See Rutland and 
Giianby. 

Manners, Charles, stage 
name of Southcote Mansergh, 
managing director of the Moody 
Manners Opera Company ; lirst 
appeared in the comic opera of 
Claude Duval, and created the 
part of Private Willis in lolanthc. 
He has done much to promote 
IKipuIar interest in opora. Mr. 
Manners married Miss Fanny 
Moody, the English prima donna. 

Mannheim, tn., grand-duchy 
of Baden, Germany, at the con- 
Hueiicc of the Ncckar with the 
Rhine, 39 m. by rail N. of Karls- 
ruhe ; one of the principal trad- 
ing centres of S. Germany. Its 
industrial establishments include 
iron foundries, machine shops, 
sawmills, chemical, woollen, car- 
pet, and glass works. A large 
palace, built in 1720-9, formerly 
the residence of the elector of 
the palatinate, faces the Rhine 
to the S.w. of the town. Found e<l 
at the beginning of the 17th 
century, Mannheim sulfored se- 
verely during the Thirty Years’ 
war, and was again destroyed in 
1G89 by the French. Pop. (1905) 
1 () 2 , 000 . 

Manning, Henry Edward 
(1808-92), English cardinal, was 
l»orn at Totteridge, Hertford- 
shire. He was appointed rector 
of Woollavington, Stissex (1833), 
became famous for his eloquence, 
and upheld the Tractariaii move- 
ment with vigour. He was ap- 
jointed archdeacon of Chichester 
1840), and for some time was a 
leader of the High Church party ; 
but eventually he joined the 
Church of Rome, and was or- 
dained priest (1851). He founded 
the Congregation of the Oblates 
of St. Charles, London (1857), be- 
came archbishop of Westminster 
(1S()5), and cardinal (1875). Man- 
ning strove to advance the edu- 
cation and social condition of the 
people. He wrote The Temporal 
ami the Internal Mission of the 
Holtf Ghost (186.5), and The Eter- 
nal Priesthood 8ee Man- 

ning’s Cardinal Manning (1892) ; 
Maynell’s il/c/norm/s (1892); and 
TAves by Gasquet (1895), Purcell 
(1896), and Rosmer (1896). 

Manning, Robert. See 
Manxyng. 

Manning the Navy. Thidor 
the Plantagcnots soldiers were 
commonly embarked to fight at 
sea ; but by the reign of Elizabeth 
the navy was manned almost ex- 


clusively by sailors. From the 
beginning of the 17th century, 
impressment had largely to be 
depended upon to supplement the 
volunteer seamen. A few years 
after the passing of the Naviga- 
tion Act of 1661 the bounty sys- 
tem was established; and it be- 
came customary to give six weeks’ 
or one month’s advance pay. In 
1705 iusticcs of the peace were 
called upon to find seamen in 
their districts ; and in 1733 a 
proclamation olfored a bounty of 
twenty shillings for an able sea- 
man and fifteen shillings for a 
landsman. During the wars of 
the 18th century even outward 
bound merchant-ships were not 
exempt from the press, and jail- 
birds, ticket -of -leave men, and 
vagrants of all kinds were gut 
hold of by various ways. In 
1795 an act was passed by which 





Henry Edward Manning. 

{I’hftto bff /tuaaeli Sons.) 

each county had to furnish a cer- 
tain ‘quota of men.’ But it was 
not until after the issue of the 
report of a Committee on Man- 
ning, in 1853, that the problem 
was finally solved by the adop- 
tion of continuous service. 

Mannite, or Mannitol, CoHa 
(OH)b, the simplest of the hexa- 
hydric alcohols, occurs in many 
plants, particularly Fraxinvs 
ornus, from the dried exudation 
of which, or manna, it is extracted 
by solution in alcohol and crys- 
tallization. It may be prepared 
by reduction of dextrose or levu- 
loso with nascent hydrogen, and 
occurs in dextro-rotatory (the nat- 
ural variety), levo-rotatory, and 
inactive forms, the latter obtained 
synthetically. Mannite forms 
colourless crystals that have a 
sweet taste and arc soluble in 
water and alcohol, if can be 


oxidized to levulose, and on heat- 
ing forms anhydrides. 

Mannlicher, Ferdinand, 
Baron von (1848-1904), German 
inventor, born at Mainz ; was a 
railway engineer until 1886, and 
about 1885 became famous through 
the invention of the repeating 
rifle which bears his name. The 
system has been adopted by sev- 
eral European states. 

Manns, Sir Augustus (1825), 
musical conductor, born at Stol- 
zenberg, in Pomerania. After 
considerable experience in regi- 
mental bands and in Gungl’s or- 
chestra in Berlin, he became con- 
ductor and solo-violin at Kroll's 
Gardens, then bandmaster in a 
crack regiment at Konigsberg, and 
finally (1855), conductor of the 
Crystal Palace Orchestra, Lon- 
don, which he rabsed to the highest 
pitch of excellence. He inaugu- 
rated the [Saturday concerts. In 
1905 he resigned the conductor- 
ship. He was knighted in 1903. 

Mannyng, Robert (?1260- 
1340?), English poet, commonly 
known as Robert of Brunne, was 
born at Brunne or Bourne in 
Lincolnshire, and was a canon of 
the Gilbertine order of Sempring- 
ham. In 130.3, under the title of 
Handlyng Synne^ he translated, 
with additions, the Afanucl des 
Pechiez of AVilliam of Wadington, 
illustrated with rude tales. Be- 
tween 1327 and 13.38 he produced 
a rhymed Chronicle, the first part 
of which is a pretty close transla- 
tion of Wace, the second a trans- 
lation of Piers of Langtoft. The 
Handlyng Eynne was edited by 
F. J. Furnival for the Roxburghe 
Club (1862). 

Manoeuvres are those military 
exercises, on a more or less large 
scale, which cum^dete the course 
of instruction of troops in peace 
by imitating as far as possible 
the circumstances of war. The 
German succe.sses in the Franco- 
Gcrrnan struggle of 1870-1 drew 
attention to the importance of 
manoeuvres and their especial 
value in tho training of officers, 
and all continental states now 
practise them every year. In 
Great Britain something is done, 
but nothing like enough. In 
India, however, there are annual 
camps of exercise. In Germany, 
in addition to regimental, bri- 
gade, and divisional manceiivies, 
there are also special manoeuvres 
on a larger scale, in which sev- 
eral army corps and cavalry divi- 
sions arc assembled. The re- 
serves are not called up for the 
annual manoeuvres. In France 
the autumn manoeuvres arc car- 
ried out at the period when the 
reserves are called up to their 
corps. See Naval Man(EUVREs. 

Man -of -War Bird, a term 
sometimes applied to the frigate 
bird, and also sometimes to the 
albatross and the skua. 
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Manometers are instruments 
for measuring liquid or gaseous 
pressures, lii general they act 
on one of three principles: the 
pressure in question is balanced 
against either (1) the hydrostatic 
pressure of a column of liquid, 
\2) the pressure of a gas, or (3) the. 
force required to deform a spring 
or raise a weight. In the first 
class the pressure cxcrtc<l is pro- 
portional to the product of the 
height into the density of the 
liquid balanced; and in metric 
units, pressure in gm. per sq. cm. 
= ht. in cm. x density. Manom- 
eters of this type, as a rule, give 
the difference of pressure above 
or below that of the atmosphere ; 
the liquid i)eing exposed on the 
onehand to theunknown pressure, 
an<l on the other to the atmos- 
phere, ainl they require a reading 
of the barometer to get the true 
pressure. This difficulty may be 
got over by closing one end of the 
tube and exhausting it of air. 


A 



Air Manometer for high pressxirc. 

A, ThiL-k-waII«r| gliiSM liitM*; b, iron cylliuU'r 
with nieroury ; c, Hexiblu t:oiimvti()ii. 

when the true pressure is at 
once obtained from the diffci- 
ence of levels, as in the mer- 
curial barometer. In the second 
class, which are capable of deal- 
ing with greater pressures with- 
out becoming cumbrous, the pres- 
sure is set to compress a gas en- 
closed in a tube bv an intervening 
column of liquid, usually mer- 
cury. The pressure exerted is, in 
terms of Boyle’s law, inversely 
as the volume to which the gas 
is compressed ; or if v is t^he 
volume at a known pressure p, 
such as that of the atmosphere, 
and v' the volume at the un- 
known pressure p', then p'=p x 

This type of instrument is par- 
ticularly useful in experiments 
on the compressibility ainl crit- 
ical point of gases; but allow- 
ance may have to be made for 
any deviations which the gas 
used in the manometer may ex- 
hibit from Boyle’s law, and for 
any difference of level of the con- 
fining liquid that may be set up. 
Manometers of the third class, in 


which, as a rule, a spring is de- 
formed, are the ones most used 
for commercial purposes— e.j/. as 
steam and vacuum gauges. A good 
type is that of the Bourdon pres- 
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sure -gauge, in which a curved 
tube of elliptical section tends to 
straighten itself as its section be- 
comes rounder when subject to 
internal pressure. This straight- 
ening is magnified and trans- 
mitted l)y suitable mechanism to 
a hand moving over a dial. Such 
instruments require to be cali- 
brated by comparison, eventually, 
with a manometer of one of the 
other classes, and are not capable 
of such a high and permanent de- 
gree of accuracy, as the elasticity 
of the spring is not perfect or 
permanent. This is evident in 
the aneroid barometer, which is 
a manometer of this class. See 
Ostwald’s Physic, o-chemical Meas- 
urements (trails. Walker, 1804). 

Manor. A manor is, in Eng- 
lish law, an estate in fee simple 
in a tract of land granted by the 
sovereign to a subject in consid- 
eration of some service. The 
subject in turn grants portions 
of the estate to others, who hold 
of him a process known as sub- 
infeudation. The creation of new 
manors has become impossible 
since the statute of Quia Emp- 
tores (128t)). A manor usually 
includes a manor-house with 
demesne lands, freehold tene- 
ments, copyhold tenements orig- 
inally carved out of the demesne 
lands ; waste and common of the 
manor; a court baron, of which 
the freeholders are the judges ; 
and a customary court baron, of 
which the lord or his steward is 
the judge. The chief officer of a 
manor is the steward, wlio trans- 
acts on behalf of the lord the 
legal business of the manor, an<l 
receives the customary fees. In- 
side the manor all questions are 
determined by reference to cus- 
tom, and the laws of inheritance 
and the like are often quite dif- 
ferent from the common laws. A 
manor becomes extinguished if 
it ceases to have two freehold 
tenants. See also Copyhold, 


Heriot; and Scriven On Copy- 
holds and Vinogradoffs The 
Growth of the Manor (1905). 

Manresa, city, prov. Bar- 
celona, N.E. Spain, 30 m. N.w. of 
Barcelona. It is an ancient Ro- 
man city {Minorisa), and famous 
for its heroic defence (1808-11). 
Ilere is the cave of St. Ignatius, 
where Loyola saw his visions. 
There are manufactures of cotton, 
woollen yarns, ami silk goods. 
Pop. (1900) 23,225. 

Manrique, Uomkz (? 1415-91), 
Spanish poet, many of whose best 
works were rediscovered in 1 .85, 
and published by Paz y Melia in 
1880. His conteinporarv fame 
rested mainly on his didactic 
verse in the Italianate style of 
Juan de Meila and the Marquis 
<le Santillana, his uncle. The 
best are Itegimiento de Prin- 
cipeSt Consejos a Diego Arias, 
and Prosecution de los Vicios // 
Viriudes. He also wrote a sa- 
cred and a secular play, which 
are among the first true dramas 
in the Spanish language. 

Manrique, Jokuk (1440-78), 
Spanish poet, nephew of Homez 
Manri(iue, wrote a set of elegiac 
couplets on the death of his 
father, which rank amongst the 
great y^iems of the world. Long- 
fellow has translated (1833) them 
into English. The poet was killed 
in the civil wars under Isabel the 
Catholic. His poems were edited 
by Foulchd-Delbosc (1905). 

Mans, Le, tn., cap. of Sarthe 
dep., France, on riv. Sarthe, 30 
m. s.E. of Alenijon, The cathe- 
dral contains the tomb of Beren- 
garia, queen of Richard, C«L*ur de 
Lion. The principal manufac- 
tures comprise ironmongery, ma- 
chines, clocks and watches, linen 
goods, and chemicals, especially 
sulphuric acid. The town was 
the birthplace of Henry il. of 
England, and the scene of a battle 
in 1793 between the French re- 
iniblican troops and the Vendoan 
forces. On Jan. 10-12, 1871, 
Chanzy was defeated by the Ger- 
mans umler Prince Frederick 
Charles. Pop., including its 
suburb Vr4 (1901), 03,272. 

^ Mansard Roof, a.scribed to tho 
French architect Framjois Man- 
sart (1598-1000), is* composed of 
two superimposed planes on each 
side, the lower two being the 
steeper. 

Manse, legally the dwelling- 
house of the minister of the 
Established Church in Scotland 
in a landward (j.c. rural) tmrish, 
or a parish that is partly land- 
ward and imrtly burghal. Origi- 
nally the term manse was applied 
to the piece of land set apart 
for the clergyman, which is now 
called ‘the glebe.’ The manse 
must be built and repaired by the 
heritors or landed proprietors of 
the ymrish. An incumbent is 
entitled to have a manse put in 
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proper repair on entry, and it may 
then be declared a ‘free manse,’ 
and the incumbent will then be 
liable for ordinary reimirs for 
fifteen years. Two acts of 1824 
(5 Geo. IV. c. 72 and c. i)0) make 
provision for relieving poor i)ar- 
ishes, and fur building manses in 
the Highlands and islands. 

Mansel, Henry Lon«ueville 
(1820-71), English metaphysician, 
was born at Cosgrove, North- 
amptonshire ; elected reader on 
moral and metaphysical theol- 
ogy at Oxford (1855) ; appointed 
Hampton lecturer (1858), pro- 
fessor of ecclesiastical history 
(1866), and dean of St. Taul’s 
(1868). In metaphysics Mansel 
followed Sir 'William Hamilton 
in maintaining the relativity 
and conditioned nature of know- 
ledge. His chief publications 
wore Proletjomena Lnyiva (1851), 
MuiCs Conception of Eternity 
(1854), On the Philosophy of 
Kant (1856), Hampton Lectures 
(1858, 1859, and 1867), and The 
Cnostic Heresies (1874). 

Mansergh, James (1834-1905), 
English civil engineer, was liorn 
at Lancaster. He began his pro- 
fessional career on railway work, 
but is best known by his sewer- 
age, drainage, and water- works 
schemes, including the Elan Val- 
ley water scheme for Birming- 
ham, opened by the King (1904). 

Mansfeld, Peter Ernst, 
Count (1517-1604), imperialist 
soldier, who, during the war 
which followed the revolt of the 
United Provinces from Spain, 
proved himself one of the most 
successful of the generals on the 
Spanish side, and was for a short 
time entrusted with the govern- 
ment of the Spanish Netherlands. 
— His illegitimate son, Count 
Peter Ernst (1580-1626), was 
even more famous as a military 
leader. He served first the king 
of Spain in the Netherlands, then 
the emperor in Hungary, but re- 
ceived no adequate recognition 
of his services. Thereupon he 
became a Protestant (1610), and 
was engaged in war in Bohemia 
and in the Rhine provinces on 
behalf of the Count Palatine, and 
in 1622 inflicted a crushing defeat 
on Tilly at Wiesloch. In 1624 
he raised an army with the aid 
of French and English subsidies, 
but was defeated by Wallenstein 
at Dessau in 1626. He raised 
another army, and marched into 
Hungary to join Bethleii Gabor, 
but died suddenly near Sarajevo. 
It was he who set the fashion of 
freely quartering his troops upon 
the country they occupied, or of 
* making the war itself support 
his troops.* See Villermont’s 

rnest de Mans f eld (1866), and 

tterodt zu Scharf enberg’s Ernest 
Graf zu Mans f eld (1867). 

Mansfield, (i.) Municipal 
bor., Nottinghamshire, England, 


14 m. N. of Nottingham, has iron- 
founding and coal-inining, and 
the manufacture of hosiery, lace 
thread, and boots. Frame-knit- 
ting has declined. Courts for 
the Forest of Sherwood were 
held here till 1715. Pop. (1901) 
21,441. (2.) City, Ohio, U.S.A., 
CO. seat of Richland co., 70 in. 
s.w. of Cleveland. It manufac- 
tures agricultural iinplcinents. 
Pop. (1900) 17,640. 

Mansfield, William IMukray, 
Earl ok (1705-9.3), British judge, 
was burn at Perth, and became 
solicitor-general in 174.3, and at- 
torney-general in 1754. He was 
created chief-justice in 175(k but 
still remained a member of the 
cabinet. This anomalous posi- 
tion, and the fact that his ixiliti- 
cal opinions were of a reaction- 
ary character, created a popular 
dislike against him, and his house 
was burned down during the Gor- 
don riots (1780). He resigned the 
chief- justiceship in 1788. 

Mansfield College, Oxford, 
England, is a non- residential 
theological college, founded in 
1886, and opened in 1889, for the 
education of nonconformist min- 
isters. Mansfield House, in C\an- 
ning Town, London, E., is a 
settlement in connection with 
the college. 

Mansion House, London, the 
official residence of the lord 
mayor, built in 1739, contains a 
large banqueting hall, a fine pic- 
ture-gallery, and many curiosities. 
Funds are collected at the Man- 
sion House for distribution among 
sufferers from war, pestilence, 
ffoods, and other misfortunes. 

Manslaughter. Manslaugh- 
ter is the unlawful killing of 
another without malice afore- 
thought. Manslaughter is either 
(1) voluntary, or (2) involuntary. 
(1.) Voluntary, as when, upon a 
sudden quarrel, two persons fight 
and one kills the other, or when 
a man greatly provokes another 
by some ))crsonal violence and 
the other immediately kills him. 
The act causing death must be 
done at once, otherwise the homi- 
cide would be a <lelibcrate act of 
revenge, and therefore murder. 
(See aLso Self-defence.) (2.) In- 
voluntary, when the death, not 
being directly intended, is caused 
in the commission of an unlawful 
act, or even a practical joke, not 
amounting to a felony, or by 
the culpable neglect of a duty 
imposed uiwn the accused — e.q, 
negligent driving or gross negli- 
gence by a doctor. Manslaughter 
is a felony, and is punishable by 
penal servitude to the extent of 
life, or by imprisonment, or fine, 
or both. In Scotland manslaugh- 
ter is called ‘culpable homicide.’ 

Manson, George (1850-76), 
Scottish iminter, born in Edin- 
burgh ; devoted himself to water- 
colour painting (1871). Some of 


his best sketches were made in 
Sark (1874), in the Channel 
Islands. His pictures arc re- 
fined in drawing and colour. See 
Gray’s George Manson. 

Mansurah, cap., prov. Daka- 
liyeh. Lower Egypt, near w. shore 
of Lake Menzaleh ; a centre of the 
cotton industry, and makes also 
sail-cloth. Pop. (1897) 36,131. 

Mant, Richard (1776-1848), 
bishop of Down, Ireland, was 
born at Southampton, and ap- 
I)ointed bishop of Killaloe and 
Kilfenoragh (1820), being trans- 
lated to Down and Connor (1823), 
with Droinore added (1842). Mant 
wrote an Annotated Bible (with 
D’Oyly, 1814), and History of the 
Church of Ireland (1840). See 
Memoir by Berens (1849). 

Mantegna, Andrea (1431- 
1506), Italian painter and en- 
graver, born at Vicenza. In him 
the epoch of art from the middle 
of the 15th to the early part of 
the 16th century in N. Italy found 
its highest expression, and is 
therefore commonly called the 
Mantegnesque. He was the pupil 
of Squarcione, and was infiuenced 
also by Donatello and Jacojx) 
Bellini. Of his early paintings 
the most important arc the Ere- 
mitani frescoes at Padua, the 
Agony in the Gardei. (National 
Gallery, London), and the trip- 
tych in the Uftizi Gallery, 
Florence. In 1466 he settled in 
Mantua as court painter to Lo- 
renzo Gonzaga. Unfortunately, 
few remain of his magnificent 
frescoes in the ducal palace, 
and those executed for Pope In- 
nocent VII. in Rome have been 
destroyed. To his later years 
bidong the beautiful Madonna 
della Vittoria (Louvre); The 
Triumph of Scipio^ painted in gri- 
saille (National Gallery); and the 
fine Triumph of Caesar (Hampton 
Court), much injured by restora- 
tion. Mantegna’s paintings are 
inspired with the spirit of revived 
antiquity, executed with extra- 
ordinary technical skill, realistic 
accuracy, and great energy. He 
portrayed a wide range of human 
emotion.?, from the unconscious 
simplicity of childhood to the 
tragic intensity of mature age. 
See Andrea Mantegna^ by Maud 
Cruttwell (1901); Mantegna and 
Francia^ by .Tulia (.-artwright 
(Mrs. Ady), 1881 ; History of 
Painting in North Italy ^ by Crowe 
and Cavalcaselle (vol. i., 1870). 

Mantell, Gideon Algernon 
(1790-1852), English geologist, 
born at Lewes, Sussex, and prac- 
tised medicine at Lewes, Brighton, 
and Clapharn. He was the first 
to discover and describe the Reg- 
nosaurus, Pelorosaurus, Hyla?o- 
saurus, and Iguanodon. His chief 
works are The Fossils of the South 
Downs (1822), The Wonders of 
Geology (18.38), and The Medals 
of Creation (1844). 
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Mantes (Rom. Mcdunta\ tn., 
dcp. Seine -et- Oise, Franco, on 
1. bk. of Seine, 30 m. N.w. of 
Paris. Its Gothic church of Notre 
Dame dates from the 12th century. 
The town ha.s tanneries, saltpetre 
factories, and flourmills. Musical 
instruments and artificial incuba- 
tors are manufactured. Large 
numbers of poultry are reared. 
Pop. (1001) 8,034. 

Manteuffel, Edwin Hans 
Karl, Freiherr von (1800 85), 
Prussian field-marshal, was horn 
at Dresden, and entered the 
lh*ussian service in 1827. Ho 
precipitated the war over Schles- 
wig-Holstein by marching his 
men into Holstein as a I'russian 
protest against the summoning of 
the estates (1800). He became 
coinmander-in-chief of the army 
of the Main, and defeated the 
Bavarians in varioiis battles. 
When the Franco-German war 
broke out he succeeded in driv- 
ing 80,000 French soldiers into 
Switzerland. Subsequently he 
became (1879) viceroy in Alsace- 
Lorraine. 

Man tinea, city of Arcadia in 
ancient Greece. In 385 n.c. it was 
taken by the Spartans, and was 
deserte(i until after the liattle of 
Ijcuctra, in 371. Again in 222 it 
was taken })y the Ach«an League, 
and its independence destroyed. 
Two great battles are known by 
its name: the first in 418 n.C., 
when the Spartans defeated the 
Argives, Arcadians, and Athe- 
nians ; the second in 302 D.c., 
when the Thebans defeated the 
Spartans. 
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Mantis, generally the members 
of the insect family Mantidie, of 
which perhaps the most familiar 
member is the ‘praying mantis* 
(ill. rclujiosn) of Europe. Mantids 
are orthopterous insects, raptorial 
in habit, and most remarkable for 
the structure of the fore legs. 
These are large and strong, and, 
being armed with powerful spines, 
are admirably adapted for their 
natural function —that of catch- 
ing the living insects upon which 
the animal feeds. Hardly less 
interesting, however, are the ex- 
traordinary forms t>ften assumed 
by the insects. Tn not a few cases 
the liml)s bear foliaceous expan- 
sions, which, when combined with 
the greenish colour of the body. 


give the insects a peculiarly leaf- 
like appearance, and it is stated 
that many tropical forms exhibit 
a singularly detailed resemblance 
to flowers. Widely distriiiuted 
over the warmer parts of the 

? lobe, mantids are entirely a})sent 
rom colder regions, though twelve 
forms occur in the warmer parts 
of Europe. 

Mantling. See Heraldry. 
Man -trap. It is an offence 
ininishable with penal servitude 
for five years to set, or allow to 
be set, a man-trap or spring-gun 
(except in a dwelling-house for 
the protection thereof) with in- 
tent to harm trespassers or other 
persons. (18G1, c. 100, s. 31 ; 
1891, c. 69, s. 1.) 

Mantras, in Hinduism, extracts 
from the Vedas. In the degraded 
form of Hinduism they are used 
as mysterious spells for the pur- 
pose of working magic or of avert- 
ing evil. 

Mantua (Ttal. Man.tova\ city, 
cap. of prov. of .same name, Lom- 
bardy, Italy, on the Mincio, 22 
m. s.s.w. of Verona. The city is 
strongly fortified, the river, arti- 
ficial lake.s, and canals forming 
part of the scheme of defence. 
The water and the adjacent 
marshes render the town un- 
healthy. There are Renaissance 
churches, the most imi)ortant be- 
ing that of Sant’ Andrea, and 
other buildings, such as the Corte 
Rcale and the Palazzo del Tfe, by 
Alberti and other famous archi- 
tects ; and the town possesses art 
treasures of Mantegna and Giulio 
Romano, both natives. It was 
the native town of Virgil, and 
there is a Virgilian academy. In 
addition to a theological insti- 
tute, a botanical garden, obser- 
vatory, and public library (80,000 
vols.), there is a museum with 
Greek busts and sarcophagi. The 
city wears an air of gloomy decay. 
Pop. (1901)30,194. 

Manu, a mythical Brahman 
sage, supposed to have lived about 
live centuries Igjforo Christ. He 
is the reputed author of the cojIc 
which bears his name, though it 
is clear that the book is the work 
of more than one man. The Code 
of ManUj which was elevated to 
the dignity of sacred literature 
long before it came to be adopted 
as the basis of Hindu jurispru- 
dence, is a philosophical treatise 
on the religious and social obli- 
gations of the Aryan race. 

Manures. All de.scriptions of 
refuse act as fertilizers— e,q, wool, 
hair, bones, flesh, blood, fish, sea- 
weed, leaf - mould, and straw. 
Similarly, foods enrich the ma- 
nure, on account of the residues 
which imss through the digestive 
system of the animals consum- 
ing them. Hence one approved 
method of improving land is to 
keep a large head of live stock, 
and feed them liberally with 


purchased foods. It was only 
through the application of chem- 
istry to agriculture that the 
true principles of manuring were 
brought to light, and the intimate 
connection between the soluble 
and insoluble salts which exist in 
fertile soils and the constituents 
composing the ash of plants was 
shown. 

Artificial Manures . — As soon as 
it was discovered that the ‘es- 
sence’ of manures consisted of 
certain pure salts, it was clear 
that the water and purely car- 
bonaceous matter that form the 
bulk of farmyard manure, and of 
refuse generally, were not of any 
true maniirial value. They pos- 
sess a mechanical value, but are 
not directly absorbed by growing 
plants. The roots of flowering 
plants feed exclusively upon pure 
salts. It has often been objected 
that artificial manures exhaust 
the .soil by stimulating it to pro- 
duce beyond its natural rate, but 
this objection is at best only a 
half-truth. The continued use of 
special manures, such as sodium 
nitrate or lime, do tend to ex- 
haust soil, simply because they 
only supply one ingredient. The 
main fertilizers are phosphatic, 
potassic, calcareous, and nitro- 
genous, and of these the first and 
the last arc most important. * 

The accompanying table, from 
Warington’s Chemistry of the 
Farm^ shows clearly the amounts 
of the various ingredients re- 
moved by ordinary crops from one 
acre of land. 

Phosphatic Manures.— The orig- 
inal source of phosphoric acid in 
manures was bones, but mineral 
superphosphates have in a great 
measure taken their place. Tn 
1883 a valuable source of phos- 
phoric acid was discoverd in basic 
slag, a by-product of the manu- 
facture of Bessemer steel. It is 
actually the basic lining of the 
converter impregnated with the 
phosphoric acid which the lining 
abstracts from the fused iron- 
stone at high temperatures. Basic 
slag contains from sixteen to 
twenty per cent, of phosphoric 
acid in the form of tctrabasic 
phosphate of lime, a compound 
which is easily decomposed in the 
soil. The basic slag is disinte- 
rated into an impalpable pow- 
er, and applied directly to the 
land at the rate of 5 or 6 cwt. 
per acre. It produces the most 
marked effects upon clay -soil 
pastures deficient in lime, and 
may also be used as a manure for 
all crops on arable land. 

Potassic Manures are seldom 
applied directly ; but in cases 
where land is naturally deficient 
in this important element, kai- 
nit may be used with advantage. 
Kainit contains over thirty per 
cent, of potassium sulphate, and 
is obtained from the lower beds 
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of the Stassfurt salt mines in 
Germany. The usual dressing is 
2 cwt. per acre. 

Calrxmous Manures.—Lime is 
useful in neutralizing free acid in 
the soil, and especially in com- 
bining with free nitric acid and 
forming calcium nitrate. It is 
applied in bulk in the form of 
chalk, hot or calcined lime, marl, 
and shell-sand. It forms an im- 
))ortant clement in basic slag, 
basic superphosphate, and ordi- 
nary superphosphate. 

Nitrogenous Manures. — The 
best-known forms are sodium ni- 
trate, ammonium sulphate, am- 
monium chloride, gas liquor, and 
Veruvian guano. They impart a 
dark, rich green to the foliage, 
and promote the growth of thi; 
herbaceous or strawy parts of 
plants. Nitrates speedily wash 
through the soil, and therefore 
concentrated nitrogenous ma- 
nures are best applied during 
the time of active growth. 
A combination of mineral and 
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Minor, in which the skins of 
sheep were largely pref>ared for 
the purpose of manuscripts. In 
the earlier centuries schools or 
associations of scribes existed. 
T'o one of these schools at Alex- 
andria we arc indebted for the 
famous copy of the Scriptures 
known as the Codex Atexan- 
drinus, written at the com- 
mencement of the 6th century, 
and now in the British Museum. 
In all the principal monasteries 
there was a scriptorium, or writ- 
ing-room, in which the scribe 
was generally assisted by a dic- 
tator, who read aloud the text. 
The transcript was then revised 
by a corrector, and next handed 
over to a miniator, who added the 
ornamental work to the pages. 

The oldest manuscript known 
is the Papi/rns Prisse, in the 
Ijouvre at Baris, consisting of 
eighteen pages in Egyptian hier- 
atic writing, ascribed to about 
B.c. 2500. The oldest Greek 
writing (not inscription) is on a 
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capitals, the uncial hand (mean- 
ing originally letters an inch 
long) ; next came the half -uncial, 
the Merovingian, the Carlovin- 
gian minuscule, the Hiberno- 
Saxon, the (Roman or continen- 
tal, the angular Gothic, and the 
court hands. 

In regard to illuminated manu- 
scripts, in the 4th, 6th, and 0th 
centuries wo find little ornamc n- 
tation beyond the rubricated or 
gilded letters of the actual text. 
The 7th, 8th, and 9th witnessed 
the perfection of the Hibernian 
style; the 10th, 11th, and 12th, 
the introduction and use of archi- 
tectural forms; the 13th, 14th, 
and 15th, the growth of foliage 
under carefully studied natural 
laws— the 1.3th century being the 
age of the bud, the 14th of the 
leaf, the 15th of the flower ; and 
in the miniatures, the 13th the 
age of gold, the 14th of diaper, 
the loth the commencement of 
realistic painting. In the IGth 
century manuscripts became 


Ingredients removed from an Acre of Land by Ordinary Crops. 



Pure Ash — lbs. 

Nitrogen — lbs. 

Potash. 

Lime. 

Magnesia. 

Phosphoric 

Acid. 

6 

c 

o 

Is 

Q 

Silica. 

Soda. 

'c. 

3 

CO 

Wheat, ;>0 bushels 


31 

33 

9-7 

1*0 

3*7 

14*3 

0*2 

0*5 

0*9 

2*7 

Straw, about 28 cwt 


158 

12 

18-2 

9*2 

4*0 

8*4 

1*7 1 

110*6 

2*5 

51 

Barley, 40 bushels 


40 

35 

9*8 

1*3 

4*0 

It) *2 

0*4 

12*0 

1*0 

2-9 

Straw, about 22 cwt 


100 

12 

21 0 

8*.5 

2*5 

4*4 

3*2 

.51*5 

4*2 

3*2 

Oats, 45 bushels 


.54 

38 

8*5 

2-0 

3*9 

11*8 


24*8 

1*4 

3*2 

Straw, about 20 cwt 


140 

14 

29*0 

9*8 

5*3 

7*1 

5*5 

09*3 

.5*9 

4*8 

Meadow Hay, tons 


208 

49 

50*3 

28*1 

10*1 

12*7 

10*2 

57*5 

11*9 

5*7 

lied Clover Hay, 2 tons 


2.5.5 

102 

87 '4 

80*1 

;10*9 

2.5*1 

9*4 

0*8 

4*1 

9*4 

Turnips and Leaves, 17 tons . . 


364 

120 

148*8 

74*0 

9*5 

.33*1 

22*1 1 

7-7 

24*5 

20*0 

Mangels and Leaves, 22 tons . . 


090 
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202*5 

5:1*3 

40*9 

49*1 

90*4 

25*0 

140*6 

14*0 


nitrogenous irianures always pro- 
duces more effect pro rata than 
either applied separately. A 
complete manure, or one con- 
taining all the principal ele- 
ments of plant nutrition, has 
been demonstrated to keep up 
the fertility of land even undci’ 
such a trying ordeal as consecu- 
tive corn-growing, for fifty years 
in succession, at Rothamsted. 
See R. Warington’s Chemistry 
of the Farm (1.6th ed. 1902). 

Manuscripts. The earliest 
specimens of manuscripts occur 
ur^on stone, metals, wood, baked 
clay, wax, linen, the bark and 
leaves of trees, and the prepared 
skins of quadrupeds, such as 
goats, sheep, and calves. The 
present article is restricted to 
writings on vellum or parch- 
ment -i.e. manuscripts proper. 
V''ellum is prepared from the 
skin of the calf, and the finest 
vellum manuscripts are prior 
to the 8th century. The word 
‘ parchment ’ is said to be derived 
from Bergamus, a city of Asia 


papyrus at Vienna, as.signed to 
the period 280-70 B.c. ; while the 
earliest Latin document is a wax 
tablet in the National ]\luseum 
at Naples, clearly dated A.i). .55. 
Other famous manuscripts arc 
the Cottonian Hencsis, in the 
British Museum, the most .ancient 
Greek Septuagint MS., probably 
written in the 4th century ; the 
Codex Siiutiticus, the oldest of 
all the New Testament codexes, 
of <late not later than A.l). 400 ; 
the Book of Kells, containing 
the four gospels in Latin, tra- 
•litionally asserted to have be- 
longed to Columba, and written 
apparently in the 7th century ; 
Alcuin’s Bible, written in the 
Garlovingian minuscule hand ; 
the Anglo - Saxon Chronicle ; 
the manuscripts of Beowulf 
and Cadmon; and St. Margaret* s 
Cospel Book, only recently dis- 
covered, and now in the Bodleian 
Library. 

The enrlie.st of 'NVe.stern manu- 
scripts were written in Roman 
capitals; then followed rustic 


merely costly appendages of 
luxury and taste. See Books in 
Manuscript, by F. Madan (1893), 
and Adler’s About Hebrew Manu- 
scripts (1905). See also Inscrip- 
TioNa, Bapyrus. 

Manutius Aldus, or Manuzio 
Aldo (1449-1516), promoter of 
typography and classical schol- 
arship, born at Bassiano, near 
Velletri ; settled at Venice (1490), 
where he founded the Aldine 
Bress and the Accademia Al- 
dina, with Bembo, Navagero, 
Musurus, Chalcondylas, Erasmus, 
and other scholars as correspond- 
ents. There he published the 
Aldine editions of the classics, 
which for typography and accu- 
racy have ever commanded the 
admiration of all bibliophiles. 
Many of them are of great variety, 
e.specially the Horace (1497), the 
Virgil (1.501), and the Rhetores 
Creed (1513). He invented the 
type calle<l italics, once called 
Aldine, first used in printing his 
edition of Virgil (1601) — the first 
octavo book ever issued. He is 





Types of Maoris. 

1. Portrait of Wahiiie. Muta. 2. The chief PuUninsfukal hy Valentine ) :i. Whaiepmil at AmuIioU Pali. 4. Maraea, a Mauri belle. 

5. Maggie, a Alauri guide at Rutunm. 0. The Tobunga. 
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known as Aldus the Elder, to 
distinguish him from his son 
Paolo (1490-1597), who continued 
the work, first in Venice, then at 
Rome under Pius iv. and Gre- 
gory XI IT. See Renouard’s An- 
nates dc V Imprimerie dcs Aides 
(18:14). 

Man in the Iron Mask. See 

Iron Mask. 

Manzanares, city, prov. 
Ciudad Real, Spain, 27 m. E. 
of Ciudad Real. It contains an 
ancient castle. Pop. (1900) 11,229. 

Manzanillo, (i.) Town, Cuba, 
between Trinida<l and Santiago. 
It ships tobacco, sugar, wax, and 
honey. Pop. (1899) 14,404. (2.) M. 
Island. See Colon. 

Manzanita, a beautiful aro- 
matic flowering shrub or small 
tree {Arctostaphylos (flanea\ the 
chief home of which is in the 
Sierra Nevada of California, at 
from 2,000 to 3,000 ft. The roots 
and knots are utilized as walking- 
sticks and as veneer. The wood 
is iinc-graincd, of a dark red or 
mahogany colour, but twisted 
and crooked in form. The man- 
zanita thickets which clothe the 
Californian hillsides, are laden 
in spring time with white and 
rose-coloured blossoms. 

ManzonI, Alessandro (1785- 
1873), Italian writer and chief of 
the romantic movement in Italy, 
was born at Milan. His Inni 
marri (1815) testify both to his 
faith and to his espousal of the 
new literary theories. The 
Cinque Maggio (1822), a fine ode, 
inspired by the death of Na- 
poleon, aroused general admira- 
tion. Two tragedies, the Conte 
di Carviagnola (1820) and the 
Adclrhi (1822), mark a further 
severance from classical models. 
The great historical novel, I 
Fromessi tiposi (1827 ; best critical 
ed. by Petrocchi. 1893-1902), writ- 
ten on the model of Scott’s works, 
depicts the state of Lombardy 
about 1030. It has retained its 
extraordinary popularity by rea- 
son of its perfect mainier, the 
skill with which history and 
fiction are intermingled, and 
the profound interest of the 
story. Three English versions 
have appeared— 1828, 1834, and 
1844. See monographs by He 
Oubernatis (1879), Cantu (1885), 
Stampa (1885), Petrocchi (1RS6), 
Waille (1890), Key (1894), Bel- 
lozza (1898), Beltrami (1898), and 
Fabris (1901). 

Maoris, aborigines of New Zea- 
land. They are of the Polynesian 
race, their nearest kin being the 
Rarotongans of the Cook archi- 
pelago; but in physical and men- 
tal characters the Maoris differ 
in a marked degree from all the 
other members of the Polynesian 
family. The type, however, varies 
considerably — some being of a 
light colour, with straight black 
hair and regular Polynesian fea- 


tures ; others rather darky-brown, 
with curly or even frizzly hair, 
and the long, arched nose of the 
Papuan ; while others display the 
dark complexion and coarser 
features oi the New Caledonian 
Melanesians. Hence the infer- 
ence that on their arrival they 
found the islands already occu- 
pied by a Melanesian race, whom 
they partly exterminated and 
partly assimilated; and this is 
entirely in accordance with their 
own traditions. From the native 
flax they wove and dyed clothes 
and mats, and lived together in 
strongly-fenced villages of well- 
built huts. Graceful designs were 
tattooed on the faces of the great 
chiefs, whose heads were after- 
wards embalmed. The Maori 
language boasts of a rich oral 
literature, abounding in songs, 
proverbs, legends, creative myths, 
and more or less trustworthy 
traditions. The Maoris have 
steadily declined in numbersfrom 
perhaps 100,000 in 1840 to 65,000 
in 1856 and 4:i,fM)0 in 1901. These 
are mainly confined to North 
Island, where they have made 
some progress in the European 
arts and embraced various forms 
of Protestant Christianity. See 
John White’s Ancient History of 
the Maori (6 vols. 1889) ; 8ir G. 
Grey’s Polynesian Mythology and 
Maori Legends (1885); F. E. Mail- 
ing’s Old Neto Zealand Fakeha- 
Maori (1884). 

Map, sometimes incorrectly 
Maprs, Walter (c. 1140-c. 1209), 
a AVelshman by origin, and prob- 
ably a native of Hereford, was 
a clerk of the court of Ilenry 
IT. He also acted as justice 
itinerant in England, and in 1179 
he was present at the Latcran 
Council in Rome. He was also 
canon, precentor, and eventually 
chancellor of Lincoln. He was 
the author of Latin verse of a 
satirical character, and of a 
collection of hi.storical remi- 
niscences, court gossip, and 
legendary folklore {Dc Nugis 
Curia Hum). But his fame is 
mainly duo to his supposed 
authorship of certain of the 
Arthurian prose romances. In 
fact, of all the Arthurian prose 
romance, two branches alone, the 
Merlin and the Tristan^ have 
not been ascribed to Map. The 
fact that nowhere do we find Map, 
in the first ixirson, claiming the 
authorship of an Arthurian ro- 
mance, is a decided argument 
against such authorship, although 
it is not impossible that he may 
have been the author of an early 
version of the Lancelot story. See 
Hucher’s Urand S. (r raal{}S7liS)^ 
and Ward’s Ca la logueof Romances 
in the British Museum (1883). 

Maple {Acer\ a genus of trees 
belonging to the order Aceracea*, 
and containing nearly a hundred 
species. They are natives of the 
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north temperate zone, and are 
specially abundant in N. America 
and Japan. They bear opposite, 
lobed or palmate leaves, ami 
flowers in axillary racemes, fol- 
lowed by winged fruits. The two 
British species are A. campestre 
and A. pseudo-platanus^ the for- 
mer having erect and the latter 
pendulous racemes. Many varie- 
ties are cultivated for their beau- 
tifully tinted foliage. The wood 
has a satiny appearance, and is 
much used in liner cabinet work. 
From the sap of the American A, 
saccharinum large quantities of 
syrup and sugar arc made by 
tapping the trees in early spring 
and collecting the sap. 




Maple {Acer campestre). 

1, Flowor; 2, fruit. 


Maps. A map is a representa- 
tion of the earth, or a part of it, 
on a plane surface. The sheet is 
first covered with a network of 
parallels and meridians, the pro- 
jection being chosen according to 
the extent and latitude of the 
continent or country to be rep- 
resented, the scale, and the 
special purpose for which the 
map is intended. The chief 
points on the coast, the rivers, 
hills, etc., are generally deter- 
mined by astronomical observa- 
tions, trigonometrical and topo- 
graphical .surveys. In most cases 
the draughtsman has only to 
take his main outlines from an 
existing map by reducing it 
(if necessary) to the desired 
scale with the aid of a panto- 
graph or by photography. 
When the rough traverse sur- 
veys of a traveller in unknown 
countries have to be mapped, the 
nearest accurately determined 
points arc! marked, and then the 
route and other observations of 
the traveller must be adjusted to 
them. In general maps on scales 
less than 1 : 200,000, only the 
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larj^re indentations of the coast- 
line can be shown, many small 
rivers and tributaries must be 
omittefi, and towns will be indi- 
cated by dots or small circles ; 
while on a map of one inch to 
the mile, every farinhoiiso will 
be marked, and the general form 
of the towns, with some of the 
principal streets, will appear; 
and again on large town plans 
every alley and pavement can 1)0 
shown. Mountains and smaller 
elevations of tho ground are 
treated in a variety of ways. On 
orographical maps of a small 
scale only a few contour lines 
are inserted, and the areas be- 
tween these are coloured in 
shades ; and the same method 
may be used on maps of a 
larger scale, tho contour lines 
anti shades being increased in 
number. Frequently contour 
lines alone are used. Again, tho 
configuration of a country may 
be rendered conspicuous to tho 
eye by means of hatchings {ha- 
chures), which are drawn either 
horizontally or vertically ; and 
different degrees of shade are 
reduced by increasing the num- 
er or thickness of tho hachures, 
and diminishing the distance be- 
tween them. With these hachures 
two systems of illumination are 
used— the one in which the light 
is supposed to fall vertically, and 
the other in which tho rays aro 
supposed to make an angle* of 4rf 
with the vertical. In the former 
case level ground will be white, 
and the shade will increase with 
the steefmess of the slopes ; 
whereas in the latter slopes nor- 
mal to the direction of the rays 
of light will be the lightest, and 
the ffaiik of a hill turned from 
the light darker than the other. 
Several schemes of shading, reg- 
ulating the number, thickness, 
etc., of the hachures have been 
devised. A more expeditious 
method is to use colour shading 
with one or tho other of tho above 
systems of illumination. Numer- 
ous conventional signs are used 
to indicate houses, bridges, roads, 
sand, rock, marshes, tree.s, etc. 

Orographical maps show tho 
elevation of a country with only 
sufficient of the general topog- 
raphy to mark the position of 
the ranges and peaks; political 
nnaps show kingdoms, principali- 
ties, states, counties, etc. ; geo- 
logical maps, the various rocks. 
Then there are statistical maps, 
showing density of population, 
productions of tho land, indus- 
tries, etc. ; ethnographical maps, 
botanical and zoological maps, 
marine charts and sailing charts. 

Maps aro usually accompanied 
by a scale of miles, or the natural 
scale is noted — i,e. the ratio of a 
length on the map to tho distance 
on the earth’s surface that it rep- 
resents. This scale can only be 


used when the area represented 
is small, for on maps of large 
parts of the globe it is exact only 
on tho central parallel or meri- 
dian. An approximate result may 
be obtained by counting the inter- 
val on a meridian or the equator 
in degrees, each of which is equal 
to sixty geographical miles. Areas 
can be measured on equal area 
maps with a piece of glass ruled 
in squares, or with a planimetcr. 

Tlie earliest map of which there 
is any record was engraved on a 
copper plate by Anaximander of 
Miletus about B.C. 580. Of other 
cartographers of ancient times 
may oe mentioned Diciearchus, 
Posidonius, Hipparchus, Strabo, 
Marinus of Tyre, and, the great- 
est of all, Claudius Ptolemy. He 
endeavoured to iix the latitudes 
ami longitudes of his chief points. 
During tho middle ages maps 
were constructed without paral- 
lels and meridians, tho outlines 
were very inaccurate, and many 
fanciful details were introduced. 
Some improvement was intro- 
duced by the invention of the 
compass, which led to the con- 
struction of compass maps. AVith 
the dawn of tho age of tliscovcry, 
cartography revived, and mathe- 
maticians, following the example 
of Ptolemy, devised new metliods 
of proiection. AVhereas the maps 
of the ancients were constructed 
by distances, points were now fixed 
as far as i>oBsible by astronomical 
observations. By the end of the 
18th century most of the im portal 1 1 
European countries were mapped. 
The Briti.sh ordnance survey was 
established in 1784, and in almost 
all European countries, in the 
United States, India, etc., sur- 
veying and map-construction are 
now executed by special state de- 
partments, with great accuracy 
and fullness of detail. For the 
best maps of the countries of the 
world, Mr. .1. G. Bartholomew’s 
articles on The Mapping of the 
World’ in the fV.il/., vols. vi. and 
vii., may be consulted, which aro 
accompanied by maps showing the 
relative values of geographical 
surveys. See Projection. 

Maqui {Aristotelia Maoui), an 
evergreen Chilean shrub belong- 
ing to the order Tiliaceae. From 
tho berries the natives make a 
febrifuge. It can bo grown in 
the open against a south wall in 
the warmer parts of Britain. 

Mar* old dist., Aberdeenshire, 
Scotland, between tho rivers Dee 
and Don, and comprising Brae- 
mar, Cromar, and Midmar. It 
gives title to the Earl of Mar. 

Mar, Earls of, trace their de- 
scent in the female lino to Grat- 
ney, Earl of Mar, married to a 
sister of King Robert l. ; and 
in tho male lino to Henry do 
Erskine or Areskine, proprietor 
of that barony in I^nfrewshiro 
in the time of Alexander ii. Be- 
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coming vested in the crown, tho 
earldom was in 1502 bestowed by 
Queen Mary on her half-brother 
Lord James Stewart. Ho ex- 
changed it, however, for the earl- 
dom of Moray; and in June 1505 
John, sixth Lord Erskine (d. 
1572), the heir of the old line, re- 
ceived a patent of tho entire earl- 
dom of Mar. After Mary was sent 
to Lochleven, Mar was entrusted 
with the custody of the young 
king, and on the death of Lennox 
(1571) he was chosen regent. 
His son John, second earl, of 
the Erskine line (1558-1034), suc- 
ceeded to the charge of the young 
king. He was one of the leaders 
in the overthrow of Arran in 
1584. On account of his leading 
part in the rebellion of 1715, 
John, sixth Earl of Mar (1075- 
1732), was attainted ; but the 
estates were purchased for his 
son by Lord Erskine of Grange. 
In 1824 tho attainder was re- 
versed, and on account of the 
failure of male issue in 1800, the 
earldom in 1875 was declared to 
>)eloug to the Earl of Kellie ; but 
on Aug. 0, 1885, the title was con- 
ferred on John Francis Erskine 
Goodeve Erskine, who had mar- 
ried Lady Frances Jemima 
Erskine, tho nearest female heir 
of the old line. See Crawford’s 
Earldom of Mar (2 vols. 1882). 

Marabouts, a class of reli- 
gious devotees in the north of 
Africa who were tho mainstay of 
the Almoravid dynasty of Spain 
and Morocco. They acted as 

{ niests in the mosques and other 
loly places, and were credited 
with the powers of prophesying 
an<l performing iniruchis. They 
were the backbone of the opjio- 
sition offered to the French con- 
quest in Algeria in the middle 
of the lyth century. 

Maracaibo, (i.) (Jity, Vene- 
zuela, on an inlet of Maracaibo 
Lake. It exports coffee, hides, 
rubber, and asphalt. Pop. 35,000. 
( 2 .) Gulf of, or Lake of Vene- 
zuela, is bounded on the W. by 
Goajira peninsula. It is 12 m. 
wide at Maracaibo, but 75 m. 
broad farther s. ( 3 .) Lake, con- 
nected with above gulf by strait 
nearly 9 m. wide. It measures 
100 m. from N. to .s., and from 50 
to 60 m. wide. The entrance is 
obstructed with shoals. 

Maracci, Lodovic (1612-1700), 
Italian Orientalist, born at Lucca ; 
made a name by an edition of the 
Koran, with notes (1698), and a 
Life of Mahomet. He was pro- 
fessor of Arabic at Rome, and a 
favourite of Pope Innocent Xi. 

Maragha, or Mauaga, old city, 
Azerbaijan, Persia, 50 m. s. of 
Tabriz ; contains tho tomb of the 
Mongol sovereign Hulagu Khan, 
who erected on the adjacent 
mountain a celebrated observa- 
tory. In the neighbourhood are 
cave temples. Pop. 13,260. 
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Maragogipe, tn., Bahia, 
Brazil, on r. bk. of Paragiumsu ; 
with colfee, sugar, and tobacco 
factories. Pop. 15,000. 

Marajo, or Johannes, ial. in 
the estuary of the Amazons and 
Para, N. coast of Brazil. I^ongth, 
105 m. (e. to w.) ; breadth, l-U m. 
In the wet season it is covered 
with water, and in the dry is 
clothed with grass. 

Maramaros Sziget, tn., cap. 
of Maramaros co., Hungary, on 
Theiss R., and at the foot of 
Carpathians, 80 m. N.E. of Klau- 
senburg. It has salt mines, saw- 
mills, and a trade in lumber. 
Pop. (1000) 1(>,<H)1. 

Maranhao. (i.) State in 
Brazil, on Atlantic coast, s.E. of 
l*ara. Several short ranges oc- 
cupy the interior. The Parna- 
hyba and Mearim rivers arc 
navigable for some distance. 
The forests yield timber, va- 
nilla, and medicinal substances, 
and coffee, tobacco, sugar, cot- 
ton, rice, and corn are grown. 
Silkworms are roared, and there 
arc gold mines. Area, 177,500 
sq. m. l"op. 600,000.^ ( 2 .) Or 
St. Luiz de Maranhao, cap. of 
above state, on island between 
mouths of Mearim and Itapicurd 
rivers. Pop. 58,000. 

Marano di Napoli, tn., prov. 
Naples, Italy, 5 in. N.w. of Naples ; 
l)roduces wine, grain, and fruits. 
Pop. (1901) 10,252. 

Maranon. See Amazons. 

Maranta, a genus of tropical 
herbaceous plants belonging to 
the order Scitaminaceae. They 
have creeping rhizomes, and bear 
terminal inflore.scences. Maran- 
tas can be cultivated in the tem- 
perature of the stove, in a light 
sandy soil containing a fair i)ro- 
portion of leaf-mould. The roots 
of several species yield arrow- 
root. 

Maraschino, a white liqueur 
distilled from a cherry grown 
in Dalmatia. It somewhat re- 
sembles kirschwasser, pos.ses.ses a 
very pleasant flavour, and about 
34 per cent, of alcohol by volume. 

Marash, tn., vilayet Aleppo. 
Asiatic Turkey, at the foot 01 
Mount Taurus, IK) m. N.E. of 
Ale.xandretta, its port. There 
are churches and schools be- 
longing to the American mission 
and to the Jesuits. The prin- 
cipal trade is in Kurd carpets 
and embroideries. Ilittite in- 
scriptions have been found in 
the vicinity. The town is be- 
lieved to occupy the site of the 
ancient Antiochia ad Jaurum. 
Pop. 50,000. one half Armenians. 

Marasmius, a genus of mush- 
rooms, with very tough gills 
which are not incised. They can 
be dried, and when soaked in 
water, they resume their forms. 
The champignon, or fairy-ring 
mushroom {M, ormdes\ belongs 
to this genus. It is of a pale 
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red colour with white gills, and 
is valued as food. 

Marat, Jean Paul (1743 93), 
French revolutionist, was born at 
Boudry, near NeufchA,tel. He set 
up in practice as a physician in 
London, and in 1777 was appointed 
phy.sician to the bodyguard of the 
Comte d’ Artois. W hi lo in London 
Marat published two volume.^ of 
his Essay on Man (1773), a polit- 
ical work called The ifhains of 
Slavery (1774), and a treati.Me on 
the Diseases of the Eyes. From 
1783 till 1789 he devoted him- 
self to the study of heat, light, 
and electricity. On the outbreak 
of the French revolution he wrote 
several pamphlets, and in Sep- 
tember 1789 brought out the first 
number of the journal VAmi du 
Peuple. Marat was by nature pro- 
foundly suspicious. Bailly and 
Lafayette were the early objects 
of his distrust, and the latter en- 
doavoiired to arre.st him. Marat, 
however, escaped, and during 
Lafayette’s supremacy was forced 
to hide. After the massacre of 
the Champ de Mars on July 17, 
1790 , Marat fled to England. 
In the Convention Marat repre- 
s(;nted Paris, and in the struggle 
between the Jacobins and the 
(Girondists he took a leading part. 
In April 1793, at the instance of 
the Girondist government, he was 
tried, but was acquitted; and hi.s 
ac(iuittal was a serious blow to 
the party in power— ‘the martyr 
of liberty,’ as Marat styled him- 
self, became more popular than 
ever in Paris., But on July 13 
he was murdereil by Charlotte 
Corday, a Girondist enthusiast. 
8(;e (Jhevremont’s Jean Paul 
Marat (1880) and Bax’s (1900). 

Maratha, or Mahr atta, a word 
meaning ‘robber’ or ‘rebel.’ The 
epithet was applie<l by the Mogul 
soldiery to those Hindus who rose 
against the tyranny of imperial 
Delhi. The term is now generally 
used to indicate the Marathi- 
speaking Hindu T^pulation of 
India. The Maratnas were once 
a power in India, where three 
Maratha states still exist — viz. 
Gwalior, Indore, and Baroda. 
The Maratha language is related 
to Sindhi and Gujarati, and is 
spoken by from fifteen to twenty 
millions of people. Its litera- 
ture, beginning in the 13th cen- 
tury, is abundant. See James 
Grant Duffs History of the Mah~ 
raltas (1826). 

Marathon, tn., Attica, ancient 
Greece, on E. coast, 25 m. N.E. of 
Athen.s; famous as the scene of 
the decisive victory gained by the 
Athenians over the Persians in 
490 B.c. The mound raised over 
the Athenian dead was explored 
in 1890. 

Marattia, a genus of tropical 
evergreen ferns with capsules 
opening by slits down their inner 
faces, belonging to the order 
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Filices. They are desirable stove 
plants, thriving in a light, sandy 
soil containing peat. Their roots 
should have almost constant ac- 
cess to water. M. fraxinea^ from 
Guinea, has fronds up to fifteen 
feet in length. 

Maravedi, a Spanish coin of 
the 11th and 12th centuries, first 
struck at Cordova as a gold coin 
by the Almoravides. Aftet 1474 
it was the smallest Spanish bronze 
coin, value less than a farthing. 
It circulated down to 1848. 

Marbeck, or Merbecke, John 
(1623-85), organist of St. George’s 
Chapel, "Windsor; published a 
Concordance and The Poke of 
Cotnmon Prater Noted (1650), an 
adaptation of plain chant to the 
first liturgy of Edward VI. 

Marble, in strict usage, desig- 
nates only those varieties of lime- 
stone which have become entirely 
crystalline by the operation either 
of heat or of pressure, and some- 
times of both combined. Ordinary 
limestones are often converted 
into marbles by contact with 
molten igneous rocks, such as in- 
trusive masses of granite. Its con- 
tained minerals often give marble 
a variegated colour, as they may 
be red or brown {e.g. garnet and 
iilocrase), peen (diops’de, actino- 
lite), black (spinel, giaphite), or 
yellow (mica, chondrodite). If the 
limestone was originally pure, 
the marble is white. The best 
marbles are invaluable for statu- 
ary purposes, the finest of all be- 
ing that quarried at Carrara in 
Italy. The ancient Greek sculp- 
tors used for their finest work 
Parian marble and marble of 
Pentclicus, both white. Marbles 
are used also in polished slabs for 
decorating interiors and as build- 
ing stones ; though when exposed 
to wet climates and to the im- 
pure atmosphere of cities they 
decay rapidly. The beautiful 
Connemara marble and the pink- 
ish Tireo marble are two real 
marbles, but a great number of 
ornamental limestones are con- 
stantly and erroneously referred 
to this categorv. They come 
largely from Derbyshire. Stafford- 
shire, Bristol, Devonshire, and 
Ireland. Some of them are black 
from the admixture of carbona- 
ceous matter, but most of them 
are variegated. Others owe their 
lieauty to the presence of white 
fossils (encrinites, corals, brachi- 
opods) on a groundwork of dif- 
ferent colour. Ruin marble has 
some resemblance to a drawing 
of ruined castles on a white back- 
ground. These are used princi- 
pally for mantelpieces, table- 
tops, pilasters, and for smaller 
objects, such as vases and paper- 
weights. Imitation marbles are 
manufactured on a large scale 
by painting polished surfaces of 
wood or slate, or by mixing frag- 
ments of marble in a hard cement- 
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inK matrix, and then sawinfiT the 
mass into blocks and polishing 
these in the ordinary way. See 
Blagrove’s Marble Decoration 
and Lee’s Marble and 
Marble Workers (1888). 

Marblehead, tn. and summer 
resort, Massachusetts, U.S.A., on 
Massachusetts Bay, 18 m. s.u. 
of Boston. The chief industries 
are yacht-building and shoemak- 
ing. Pop. (1900) 7,582. 

Marburg, (i.) Town, crown- 
land of Styria, Austria, on 1. bk. 
of Drave, 37 m. S.B. of Graz, is 
the seat of the bishop of Lavant. 
Here are railway workshops. 
Leather, flour, spirits, and beer 
are manufactured. Pop. (1900) 
24,501. (2.) Town, prov. Hesse- 
Nassau, Prussia, on river Lahn, (iO 
m. N. of Frankfort, contains the 
13th-century castle of the land- 
graves of Hesse, which was the 
scene in 1529 of the disputation 
between Luther and Zwingli. It 
has a university, founded in 1527, 
and manufactures leather, pot- 
tery, machinery, surgical instru- 
ments, carpets, and tobacco. 
Pop. (1900) 17,531. 

Marcabrun (c. 1100), Provencal 
troubadour, born in Gascony. 
iSome of his poems deal with the 
expeditions of Alfonso vii. of 
Castile against the Saracens 
(1135-47). His style is often 
very difficult. See Diez’s Lcbni 
und Werke der Troub. (2nd cd., 
pp. 37 45). 

Marcantonio, or M. Raimondi 
(c. 1488-c. 1.534), Italian engraver, 
born at Bologna. He copied 
Albert Diirer’s works, which he 
sold as his own. Ho afterwards 
became acquainted with Raphael 
and Giulio Romano, who em- 
ployed him to engrave their 
works. See Life in French by 
Delaborde (1887). 

Marcasite, one of the sulphides 
of iron (FeS 2 ), occurs as a mineral, 
and has the same chemical com- 
position as pyrites. It forms 
nodules. Aims, incrustation.s, and 
irregular masses (sp. gr. 4*05 - 4*9, 
h. = 0 - 05), very often in coals, 
clays, and other sedimentary 
rocks. It is used in the manu- 
facture of sulphur and of sul- 
j)huric acid. 

Marceau, Francois Si5:verin 
DIjsgraviers (1709-90), French 
soldier, born at Chartres, com- 
manded in the Vondean war 
(1793), took Koblenz in 1794, and 
operated with Jourdan in 1790 in 
the blockade of Mainz. Ho re- 
ceived his death wound at Alten- 
kirchen, and died a prisoner in 
the hands of the Austrians. See 
Life by T. G. Johnson (1890). 

Marcello, Benedetto (1080- 
1739), Venetian poet and musi- 
cian, was one of the most origi- 
nal composers of his day, and his 
musical settings of Paraphrases 
of the Psalnis (1724-7) are amongst 
the grandest compositions of 
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sacred music. He also wrote 
cantatas, oratorios, and con- 
certos. See Life by Boito, in 
Great Mu.sicians Series (1881). 

Marcellus, at ancient Rome a 
family of the Claudian clan, 
(i.) Marcus Claudius Marcel- 
lus was five times consul ; in his 
first consulship, in 222 B.O., in a 
battle against the Insubrian 
Gauls, he himself killed their 
king, Britomartus or Virido- 
marus, and so won the spolui 
opinia for the third and last 
time in Roman history. He was 
a leading general in the second 
Punic war; his chief success was 
the capture of Syracuse in 212 
H.c. In 208 he fell in a skirmish 
against Hannibal. (2.) Marcus 
Claudius Marcellus was born 
in 43 n.o., adopted by his uncle, 
the Emperor Augustus, who gave 
him his daughter Julia in mar- 
riage, and inteiuled to make him 
his successor ; but he died in 23 
B.o. V''irgil has immortalized him 
(.Lucid, vi. 800-880). 

Marcet, Jane (1709-1858), 
authoress, born at Geneva, mar- 
ried (1799) Alexander Marcet, a 
lecturer at Guy’s Hos))ital, Lon- 
don. Besides Stories for Young 
Children (1831), she wrote in- 
structive books for the young, 
all exceedingly popular, the best 
known being Conversations on 
Political Kconomp (1810), On 
Chemistry (10th ed., 1853), and 
On Natural Philosophy (1819). 

March. See Year. 

March, in music, a form of 
composition which must have a 
well-defined rhythm, and is usu- 
ally written in common time. 
The famous Welsh war-song. The 
March of the Men of Harleeh 
(1408), is believed to he the earli- 
est known example. The military 
march, as a harmonized composi- 
tion, dates from tho middle of 
the 17th century. In all military 
marches the drum plays an im- 
portant part. 

March, (i.) Market town. Isle 
of Ely, Cambridgeshire, England, 
on tho Nen, 7 m. s.s.w. of Wis- 
bech, has the Gothic church of 
St. Wendreda, carries on engi- 
neering, and makes agricultural 
implements. Pop. (1901) 7,505. 
(2.) Or Morava, riv., Moravia, 
Austria, rises in the Sudetic Mts., 
on the boundary of Silesia, and 
flows S., forming the boundary 
between Austria and Hungary, 
and falls into the Danube 20 m. 
E. of Vienna. Length, 210 m. ; 
navigablo 50 in. 

March, Agnes, Countess of. 
See Black Agnes. 

March, Auzias or Augustin 
(d. 1459), Spanish poet, was born 
in Valencia. Like Petrarch, of 
whom he was a student, ho wrote 
in the Catalan dialect poetry of 
great freshness and beauty— c..u. 
Cants d^Amor, Cants de Mort, 
Cants morals^ and Cant espiri- 
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tual. His influence on Spanish 
poetry was great. 

Marchancf, Major. Sec Fa- 
suoda. 

Marchantia, a genus of liver- 
worts, of which a common species, 
M. polymorpha, is often found on 
moist earth and damp walls. The 
flat thallus is often about four 
inches long, and from it arise 
special shoots which bear the 
antheridial shields on the upper 
side, and the archegonial stars 
on the under side, cither on shoots 
of the same or ditferent plants. 

Marchena, tn., prov. Seville, 
Spain, 30 m. E. of Seville, is a 
picturesque old town with Moor- 
ish fortifications. It is noted for 
its sulphur springs. Pop. (19(X)) 
12,408. 

Marches, Riding the. See 
Bounds, Beating the. 

Marches, dist. of Italy, includ; 
ing provs. of Ancona, Ascoli 
Piceno, Macerata, and I’cssaro e 
Urbino. The principal products 
are maize, wine, and tobacco. It 
manufactures silk, straw -plait, 
and paper. Area, 3,797 sq. m. 
Pop. (1901) l,0fi4,749. 

Marches!, Blanche, or Ba- 
RONNE A. Cacoamisi, Ficiich 
singer, was born in Paris; sang 
first in Berlin (1895); api>earcd 
in the Walkyre at Prague (1900) ; 
made her ddbut in England with 
the Moody-Manners Company at 
Ifivcrpool; and sang at Covent 
Garden in 1902-3. 

Marchetti, Filippo (1835), 
Italian musical composer, born 
at Rome ; president of the St. 
Cecilia Academy in Romo. He 
brought out his first opera, (tch- 
tilc di Varano, at Turin in 185(). 
His chief operas are II Paria ; 
Romeo e Giulietta (1865), produced 
at Milan ; Ruy Bias (1869) ; Gus- 
tave Wasa (1875) ; and Don Gio- 
vanni d^ Austria (1881). 

Marchfeld, plain, n. of Danube, 
opposite Vienna. Here, in 126o, 
Ottokar of Bavaria defeated Bela 
IV. of Hungary, and in 1278 was 
himself deieated by Rudolph of 
Hapsburg. In 1809 the battles of 
Aspern and Wagram were fought 
here. 

Marchienne-au-Pont, tn., 
prov. Hainault, Belgium, on riv. 
Sombre, 2 m. w. of Charleroi, 
amid coal fields. Pop. (1900) 18,938 

Marching Order, the dress 
prescribed to be worn by troops 
when serving in the field, under- 
going training, on maiueuvres, 
and on field days, and when 
marching, undergoing inspection, 
or clianging stations. For the 
men it consists of the No. 2 
service dress, with forage caps 
and covers, or the helmet with- 
out plumes, ami the full equip- 
ment, including haversack, am- 
munition pouches, cross belts, 
water bottle, etc. Officers in 
marching order wear their un- 
dress uniforms and patrol jackets. 
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Marcianise, tn., prov. Cascrta, 
Italy, 18 m. N. of Naplos; trades 
in fruits and grain. Top. (lUOl) 
12,891. 

Marcion, a heretic of the 2nd 
century, whose <loctrino was 
largely tinged with Gnosticism, 
was a native of Sinope in roiitus. 
lie came to Homo and turned 
Christian, but soon thereafter, 
under the intluenco of the Gnostic 
Cerdo, renounced the current 
views of the church. Marcion 
held that the gospel was some- 
thing entirely new, the abso- 
lute antithesis of the old order, 
unprepared for either by law or 
prophet ; and that it was Christ's 
special task to undo the work of 
the lower divinity of the Jews — 
i.c. Judaism — and all the works of 
its God. Marcion’s followers were 
required to abstain from wine, 
flesh, and marriage. As a basis 
for theology he drew up a canon 
of Scripture, embracing only ten 
epistles of Paul ; he also ac- 
cepted a gospel which bore the 
name of Luke ; but these he 
purgc«l from all that traversed 
his views. He had a considerable 
following, but the sect seems 
to have ultimately merged into 
Manicha)ism in the (ith century. 
See works by Hahn, Harnack (in 
JJist. of Do<jm<t\ and Lipsius. 

Marcomanni, Germanic tribe 
who originally dwelt between the 
Rhine and the Danube ; but they 
expelled the Roii from Bohemia 
and part of Bavaria early in the 
Christian era, and founded a 
kingdom which reached to the 
Danube. During the reign of Mar- 
cus Aurelius (IGl to 180 a.d.) they 
waged war with RointJ, until peace 
was purchased by Commodus. 
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(Photo by ‘ The Biograph Stvulio,’ Londmi.) 

Marconi, Gugltelmo (1874), 
Italian electrical engineer, was 
I orn at Griffone, near Bologna, 
his mother being an Irishwoman. 
His first experiments in wireless 
telegraphy were made in Italy 
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in 1895, then put to practical 
use in England in 1896. In 1899 
he established connection by the 
same means across the English 
Channel, in 1901 between Corn- 
wall and Newfoundland, and in 
1902 between Canada and New- 
foundland. In li)04 ho entered 
into an agreement with the Brit- 
ish i30Bt oflico for the commercial 
transmission of wireless messages ; 
and in the same year, through the 
same means, the first ocean daily 
newspeaper was started on the 
ships of the Cunard line. His 
system is in use in the British, 
Italian, and other navies, and on 
over seventy steamships of the 
mercantile marine. 

Marco Polo. See Polo. 
Marcus Aurelius. See Aure- 
lius. 

Marcy, Mount. See Adiron- 

DACKS. 

Mardin, tn., vilayet Diarbekir. 
Asiatic Turkey, 5 m. 8.E. of Diar- 
bekir, on slopes of Mardin Hills. 
It is the seat of an American mis- 
sion. Pop. 12,000- 

Mardonlus, Persian noble, son- 
in-law of Darius. In 492 B.c. he 
commanded an expedition against 
Athens and Eretria ; but the land 
army was cut up by a Thracian 
tribe. In 480 he shared in the 
expedition against Greece. After 
Xerxes’ retirement he commanded 
the Persian army loft in Greece, 
which captured Athens a second 
time in 479 B.c., but which was 
destroyed at J’latjea in the same 
year, ho himself being slain. 

Maremma, marshy region, Tus- 
cany, Italy, extending from Orbe- 
tello to Piombino, and stretch- 
ing from 15 to 20 m. inland. In 
olden times it was densely peo- 
pled, but is now almost a desert. 
See Ouida’s In Maremma (1882). 

Marengo, vil., near Alessan- 
dria, Italy. Here Napoleon, on 
Juno 14, 1800, completely de- 
feated the Austrians under Melas. 

Marenzio, Luca (1560-99), 
Italian musical composer, born 
at Coccaglio, near Brescia; be- 
came maestro to Cardinal d’Esto, 
then to Sigismund III. of Poland, 
and finally organist to the Pope’s 
chapel in Rome. He perfected 
the madrigal, and his composi- 
tions suggest the spirit of modern 
tonality by their chromatic modu- 
lations. 

Mareotis Lake. See Mariut, 
Bihket-kl. 

Mare*s-tail, or Hippurts, a 
genus of aquatic herbaceous 
plants, belonging to the order 
Haloragaccse. //. rmUfaris^ the 
common marc’s-tail, is a native 
of Britain, where it is fairly 
common in stagnant water. It 
has simple, erect, jointed stems, 
with whorls of about ten linear 
strap-shaped leaves, with hard 
tips ; and bears in summer in- 
conspicuous greenish flowers, 
which arc sessile in the axils 
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of the upper leaves. It is easily 
grown in the bog garden. 



1, Flower; 2, do., section. 

Mareuil, Arnaut de. See 
Arnaut. 

Marey, Etienne Jules (18.30- 
1904), French physiologist, wau 
born at Beaune (C6te d’Or) ; be- 
came in 1869 professor at the 
Collbgc de Franco in Paris. He 
was a successful deviser of means 
for measuring physiological move- 
ments, such as the sphygmograph. 
See his Dcs Mouvements des Fonc- 
tions de la Vie (1868), and La 
Mithodc Oraphiqne dans les Sci- 
ences Fxpirimentales (1878-84) ; 
Physiologic du Mouvement — Lc 
Vol des Oiseaux (1890) ; Le Mouve- 
ment (1894) ; and La Chrono- 
photographie (1899). 

Margaret (1.3.53-1412), queen of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, 
daughter of Valdemar iv. of Den- 
mark; married (1,36.3) Haco vii. 
of Norway, whom she succeeded 
in 1380, while the death of her 
son Olaf in 1387 put her in pos- 
session of the Danish crown also. 
She then assisted the Swedes 
to expel their unpopular king, 
Albert of Mecklenburg ; was 
elected oueen ; and in 1397 
united all three kingdoms into 
one monarchy by the union of 
Kolmar. She was called the 
Semiramis of the North. 

Margaret op An.tou (1430-82), 
queen consort of Henry vr. of 
England, daughter of Rene of 
Anjou. Owing to Henry’s im- 
becility, Margaret’s authority was 
supreme. She strove to uphold 
the rights of her son Edward in 
the wars of the Roses, until cap- 
tured at Tewkesbury (1471). She 
was ransomed by Louis XI., and 
died near Saumur in Anjou. 
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Margaret of Navarre (1492- 
1649). was born in Angouleine. 
the dauKhter of Charles of Or- 
leans. and was inarrit;d in 1609 
to the Duke of Aleiivon, and, 
after his death in 1525, to Henri 
d’ Albert, kin>f of Navarre. She 
was a patroness of science and 
arts, and exercised her influence 
in favour of toleration. Her 
literary fame rests on the //iep- 
tam^ron des Nouvelles, which is 
modelled after the Decameron of 
Boccaccio. The book is a remark- 
able combination of relifdous 
mysticism and daring expression 
on questions of morals (new Ping, 
trails, by J. S. Charters, 1894 ; and 
by W. M. Thomson, 189G). 

Margaret of Parma (1522-86), 
a natural daughter of the Emperor 
Charles v. ; was married first to 
Alexander de’ Medici, and later 
(15.‘kS) to Octavio P’arneae, Duke 
of Parma. She was created gov- 
ernor of the Netherlands (1559- 
67), but her severity drove them 
into rebellion. 

Margaret op Valois (1553- 
1615), a daughter of Henry ll._ of 
P’ranco and Catherine de’ Medici, 
was in 1572 married to Henry of 
Navarre, who afterwards became 
Henry iv. of P’rance, and was di- 
vorced from him in 1599. She was 
the last of the house of Valois, 
and the writer of Memoires (1628 ; 
new ed. 1872). 

Margaret, St. (?1045 93), queen 
of Scotland, born in Hungary, 
the daughter of Edward the 
Exile of England; married the 
Scottish king, Malcolm Canmore 
(c. 1067), and died in Edinburgh 
Castle. Margaret did much to 
civilize Scotland by introducing 
various religious customs, the ob- 
servance of Sunday, and stricter 
marriage laws ; while her charity 
to the poor was unbounded. She 
was canonized (1250). Her head, 
removed to Douay, was lost dur- 
ing the P’rench revolution; her 
remaining relics arc said to have 
been enshrined in the Escorial by 
Philip II. Her Gospel Book is in 
the Bodleian Lilirary. 

Margaret Tudor (1489-1641), 
daughter of Henry VII. of Eng- 
land, born at Westminster ; was 
married to James iv. of Scotland 
(1503). After his death at P'lod- 
den (1513), she married Archibald 
Douglas, sixth Earl of Angus 
(1514), and unsuccessfully strove 
to oppose the regent, the Duke 
of Albanv. She divorced Angus 
(1527) and married Henry Stewart 
(1528), who was created Lord 
Moth veil by James V. 

Margarine, known also as 
Oleo-Margarine and Butter- 
INE, is a substitute for butter, 
first manufactured in 1870 in 
P'ranco by its inventor, Mfege- 
Mouribs. The process is as fol- 
lows The best beef fat is washed 
in cold water and melted in a 
steam pan at a temperature of 
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and slowly cooled. The quality 
of the product depends in great 
measure on the care exercised at 
this stage of the process. The 
semi -solid fat is subjected to 
pressure, and the expressed litpiid 
fat (‘ oleo ’-margarine) is mixed 
with cotton -seed, cocoaniit, and 
other oils, churned with milk and 
colouring matter, and after salt- 
ing and working on a butter table 
is ready for sale. The main dif- 
ference between butter and mar- 
garine is that in butter fat there 
is a relatively large i^ercentago 
of soluble and volatile fatty acids, 
but in butterine or margarine 
these are jiractically absent. 

Margarita, isl. in Caribbean 
Sea, off coast of Venezuela, 40 m. 
long ; it rises in the E. to 3,240 ft. 
Pop. 40,000. 

Margary, Augustus Raymond 
(1846 -76), Anglo-Indian traveller, 
born at Belgaum, Bombay Presi- 
dency, India ; proceeded to China 
as student interpreter (1867), and 
travelled overland through S.W. 
China from Hankow to Bhamo 
(1874), and was murdered at 
Manwyn, on the Chinese fron- 
tier. His Journals were pub- 
lished in 1876. 

Margate, muuic. bor., wat.- 
pl., and seapt.. Isle of Thanet, 
Kent, England, 4 in. N.N.w. 
of Ramsgate; has a sea-front 
of nearly three miles, and is 
noted for its health-restoring air. 
Steamers run from Margate to 
P' ranee, Belgium, London, and 
other neighbouring ports. Note- 
worthy institutions are the Royal 
Sea-Bathing Hospital (1796), and 
the Deaf and Dumb Asylum. 
Adjacent to Cliftonville, the fash- 
ionable quarter, is Dane Park, 
opened 1898. The Grotto is a 
curious artiheial cave adorned 
with shell mosaics, di.scovere<l in 
1837. Pop (1901) 23,057. 

Margaux, tn., dep. Gironde, 
P>ance, 16 m. N.w. of Bordeaux, 
is note<l for its Medoc wines. Poi). 
(1901) 1,757. 

Margay {Felis ti(jrinn\ a small 
carnivore with a spotted coat. 
It inhabits forest regions from 
Mexico to Paraguay. Length, 
with tail, 3 ft. 

Marggraf, Andreas Sigismund 
(1709 82), German chemist, born 
at Berlin ; head of the chemical 
side of the Academy of Sciences 
there ; noteworthy for his re- 
searches on phosphoric acid, and 
for his discovery of cane sugar in 
beetroot. He wrote Chymische 
Untersuchumjen (1757) and Ghy- 
mische Schriften (1761-7). 

Margilan, or Maugiiilan, tn., 
Russian Central Asia, cap. of 
Ferghana prov., 1.50 m. s.e. of 
Tashkend. Nine miles from Old 
Margilan the Russians have con- 
structed the new (European) city 
of Novo-Margilan. Market-gar- 
dening flourishes, and camel’s- 


hair, woollen, and silk stuffs are 
made. Pop. (1897) 36,592. 

Margin, a term used in mone- 
tary transactions to indicate the 
difference between the market 
value of the securities deposited 
to cover a loan and the actual 
advance made. This difference 
is to allow for possible deprecia- 
tion of the securities deiiosited. 
and the amount of it will depend 
on the nature of the securities 
and on their general liability 
to sudden fluctuations without 
warning. The margin exacted by 
bankers in the ordinary course 
of business varies from 10 to 25 
per cent. By an extension of this 
practice a very great deal of purely 
speculative business is done, but 
usually by brokers outside the 
regular stock exchange. A de- 
posit of from 5 to 10 per cent, is 
made by the speculator upon mar- 
gins with his broker. Should the 
security selected depreciate more 
than this amount, the transaction 
is closed till a new deposit is made. 
Should the security rise in value, 
the speculator receives the differ- 
ence after deducting the commis- 
sion. This kind of speculation 
easily lends itself to dishonesty, 
and becomes simply gambling, 
with the odds heavily against the 
speculator. The places where 
such transactions are carried on 
are called * bucket shops.’ 

Margrave, originally the gov- 
ernor of a march or frontier dis- 
trict, such as the Germans held 
against the Slavs and the IMag- 
yars. These officers were first 
appointed in the time of (Jharles 
the Great, but eventually the title 
was divorced from the office and 
became a title merely. 

Marguerite. See Chrysan- 
themum. 

Margyricarpus, a genus of 
shrubs belonging to the order 
Rosaccic. They bear small, soli- 
tary, sessile flowers, followed by 
bright white fruits, whence the 
popular name of pearl fruit. M, 
setosus, a little evergreen shrub 
from the Andes, is a hardy rockery 
plant, liking a well-drained soil 
that contains leaf -mould. It 
grows three feet in height, and 
has imparipinnate leaves. 

Marheineke, Philipp Konrad 
(1780-1846), German theologian, 
was born at Hildesheim, Hanover; 
was professor at Erlangen (1805), 
Heidelberg (1807), and Berlin 
(181 1), where he was the colleague 
of Schleiermacher, Neander, and 
Hegel. His dogmatic system, set 
forth in Die Grumllehrcn dcr 
Cliristlirken Dogmatik als TFissf n- 
scha ft (1819), is a recast of Chris- 
tian facts and doctrines in the 
mould of the Hegelian logic — 
pantheism masciuerading as Chris- 
tianity. Other works are Oe- 
sekiehte des Christlichen Moral 
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schcn Ecformation (181C; 2iul c<l. 
1831-4), tSjtstcm dcr Theol, Moral 
(1847), Vorlesunyciiilbcr die TUeu- 
logische Morale Dogma tik\ *SV/w- 
bolik\ und Dogmrngcsrhichtc 
(1847-9). 

Maria Christina (1800 - 78), 
queen of Spain, was the daughter 
of Francis i. of Naples, and in 
1829 was married to Ferdinand 
vir. of Spain. After his death, in 
18.33, she ruled as regent for ner 
daughter Isabella, but resigned in 
1840 in conseciucnce of popular 
<listur}>ances aroused by the Car- 
lists. 

Maria Christina, queen and 
queen - regent of Spain (1868), 
was born of the Austrian royal 
family, and was married to 
Alfonso XII. of Spain. During 
the minority of her son, who ))e- 
came king in 1902 as Alfonso 
-Mil., she was queen-regent. 

Mariana, Juan (1530-1624), 
Spanish historian, l)orn at Tala- 
vera. He became a Jesuit, and 
studied and taught in Italy and 
France until 1674, andpass<‘d the 
rest of his life at Toledo. His 
Hiatorg of Spain was published 
in Latin (1692), and in Castilian 
(1001). The style is fresh and 
charming, and the work remains 
a classic, though minute exact- 
ness is not claimed for it. His 
other works include De Rege^ a 
treatise on monarchy (1.699). 
which, however, was condemnea 
and burnt in 1011. The author 
was imprisoned on account of 
other essays, and of his attitude 
towards the Society of Jesus, from 
which he was expelled. 8cc Gar- 
zoii’s EL Padre Mariana (1888) 
and G. Cirot’s Etudes siir I'llis- 
to riographie Espagnole — Ma ri- 
ana Jllstorien (U)05). 

Marianthus, a genus of Aus- 
tralian twining or piocumbent 
shrubs belonging to the order 
Fittosporaceaj, bearing panicles 
of blue, white, or pink flowers, 
followed by capsular fruit. They 
are easily grown as trellis plants 
in greenhouses, a light peaty soil 
being the suitable compost. 

Maria Theresa (1717-80), 
queen of Hungary and German 
empress, was daughter of Charle.s 
VI., and was born at Vienna. For 
nearly thirty years (171.3 40) it 
was her father’s endeavour to 
secure for her, as he did l>y the 
Fragrnatic Sanction, the right of 
succession to the imperial crown, 
yhe married Francis of Lorraine, 
whom, when crowned her.self at 
Presburg (1741), she nominate<l 
joint-regent with herself. Her 
succession was at once challenged 
by Charles Albert of Bavaria, 
supported l)y the French, by the 
elector of Saxony, and by the 
kings of Prussia, Spain, and 
Sardinia. On the success of 
Charles, who was proclaimed em- 
peror (1742) as Charles vii., she 
took refuge in Hungary, and the 
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Magyars helped her to win back 
her crown (1748). Silesia, how- 
ever, during the struggle (1742) 
was taken by the Pru.ssians, and 
this gave rise fourteen years later 
to the Seven Years’ war. (See 
Austria and Prussia.) In 1772 
Poland was partitioned by Cath- 
erine II. of Kussia, Frederick of 
Prussia, and Maria Theresa, who 
acquired Red Russia (Galicia). 
Between 1777-9 she engaged in 
another war with Prussia. After 
1763 the empress instituted many 
reforms in army, justice, and 
education ; opened to trade the 
ports of Trieste and Fiume, as- 
signing the latter to Hungary ; 
expelled the Jesuits, and contts- 
cated much church property ; and 
abolished legal torture. With 
much of lier later policy Count 
von Kaunitz is associated. She 
was the mother of the emperors 
Joseph II. and Ijeopold II., ainl of 
Mario Antoinette. See Arneth’s 
O’eschichte uMaria Theresia (10 
vols. 1863-79); De Villcrmont's 
Marie-TherHe (1895); and Von 
Zwiedineck - Sudenhorst’s Maria 
Theresia (1905). 

Maria Theresiopel See 

8/.ABAnKA. 

Mariazell, tn., duchy of JStyria, 
Austria, 60 m. S.w, of Vienna, has 
a shrine of the Virgin, which at- 
tracts 200,000 pilgrims annually. 
Pop. (1901) 1,341. 

Marlca, a genus of tropical 
herbaceous plants belonging to 
the order Iridace.*e. They have 
short rhizomes, coriaceous leaves, 
and six-partite perianths. 8oinc 
of the species make desirable 
Ijlants for glass-house cultivation. 

Marie Antoinette, Joseph 
Jeanne (1753-9.3), queen of 
France, wife of Louis XVI., daugh- 
ter of Francis i. and Maria 
'rheresa, was born at Vienna, 
November 2, the day of the Lis- 
bon earthquake. Becoming queen 
of France in 1774, her influence 
over Louis xvi. was great but 
profitless ; she thwarted him in 
his wish to yield reform, and 
urged him to absolutism. She 
was blamed for the extravagance 
of her predecessors as well as 
for her own. Disliked by the 
courtier.s, hated for her favours 
to the Prinfc.ss Lamballe (whose 
head was flourished before her 
I)ri.son window) and the Duchess 
de Polignac, held responsible for 
dismissing Turgot and Necker and 
summoning Loin6nio de Brienne 
and Calonno to office, basely be- 
smirched in reputation and stung 
at heart by the aff.air of the 
diamond necklace (1785), she by 
her unpopularity helped to ruin 
the royal cause. Still she faced 
the mob of women at Versailles 
(October 5 and 6) with splendid 
courage; and after the flight to 
Varennes (1791) she accompanied 
Louis to the Assembly, and later 
to the Temple, where her forti- 
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tude and patience equalled her* 
previous bravery. Accused be- 
fore the revolutionary tribunal of 
intriguing with the enemies of 
Franco and of stirring up civil 
war, she was condemned and ex- 
ecuted (October 16, 1793). 
Histoire de Marie Antoinette^ 
by Rocheterie (ed. 1905); Marie 
Antoinette^ by Tschudi (1902); 
Gower’s Last Days of Mary An- 
toinette (1885) ; Carlyle’s French 
Revolution and The Diamond 
Necklace ; Mimoires, by Madame 
Campan (ed. l^Ol); and M, An- 
toinette by Pierre de Nolhac (ed. 
1898). 

Marie de France, Anglo-Nor- 
man poetess of the 12th century. 
Her works include a collection 
of Breton Lais, and translations 
of 2'he Fables of yKsop and the 
Purgatory of St. Patrick. She 
appears to have spent much of 
her life in England. Marie’s style 
is gmceful, and she tells her story 
with a charming ease and sini- 
)1 icity. See Lais Marie de France 
ed. D. Warlike, 1901) and Fables 
(ed. D. AVarnke, 1898) ; Poisies de 
Marie de France (1820, includes 
the Fables ) ; Lais Inidites,hy Gas- 
ton Paris, in Romania viu.i Lais 
of Marie dc France (Kng. trans. by 
Edith Rickert, 1901) ; Four Lais 
of Marie de France and Other8,]by 
J. L. AV'^eston (1900, being No. 3 
of Arthurian Romances), contains 
lais not included in above; The, 
Lay of (fningamor (1897) and 
The Lays of Urtvlent and Lanrat 
(11)00), ).()th by Dr. AV. H. Scho- 
fleld. 

Marie de* Medici (167.3-1642), 
daughter of Francis, grand-duke 
of Tuscany, married (1600) Henry 
IV. of France. After the murder 
of her husband by Ravaillac, she 
was appointed queen-regent, but 
allowed herself to be governed 
by two Florentine adventurers, 
Concini and his wife Leonor^ 
until the young king, Louis xiii., 
caused Concini to be assassin- 
ated, and exiled Mary to Blois, 
whence she made her escape 
to Angoul6me in 1617. After 
endeavouring to stir up civil war 
against her son, she fled to Brus- 
sels in 16.31, and was for a time 
resident in England with her 
daughter Henrietta Maria, wife 
of Charles i. She died at Cologne. 
See Life by Pardoe (ed. 1902) and 
2'he Regency of Marie de Medicis 
(1904). ‘ 

Marie nbad, wat.-pl. (since 
1808), Bohemia, Austria, 40 m. 
N.w. of Pilsen. Its springs varv 
in temperature from 48'’ to 6.3®. 
Salt and mineral waters are ex- 
ported. It has been frequently 
visited for the ‘cure’ by King 
Edward vii. Pop. (1900) 4,688. 

Marienberg, tn., Saxony, Ger- 
many, 16 m. s.E. of Chemnitz, 
has manufactures of lace and 
toys, and silver mines. Pop. (1900) 
7,108. 
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Marlenburg, tn., prov. W. 
Prussia, Prussia, 27 m. k.e. of 
Danzig. Its fine castle, (lating 
from the 14th century, was the 
seat of the grand master of the 
Teutonic order, and belonged to* 
the Teutonic knights until 1457. 
The town has manufactures of 
Ijottery and machinery, saw- 
mills, flour mills, and cotton 
factories. Pop. (1900) 10,735. 

Marienwerder, tn., prov. W. 
Prussia, Prussia, near r. hk. of 
Vistula, 42 m. s. of Danzig, was 
founded in 12.33 by the Teutonic 
knights. It has a 13th century 
cathedral; also iron foundries, 
saw mills, and machinery work- 
shops. Pop. (1900) 9,686. 

Marietta, city, Ohio, U.S.A., 
CO. scat of Washington co., on the 
Ohio, in a petroleum, coal, and 
iron region. Here is Mariette 
College (1835). Pop. (1900) 1.3,.348. 

Mariette, FRAN901S Augustr 
Ferdinand (1821 - 81), French 
Egyptologist, was born at Bou- 
logne. In 1850 he was sent to 
Cairo in search of Coptic MS.s. 
He then discovered the Serapeum 
at Memphis, and, askeeijcr (1858- 
63) of monuments to the Egyptian 
government, devoted his energies 
to arch.'eulogical exploration. 
He dug out the Sphinx, and ex- 
cavated Meydun, (Tizeh, Abydos, 
Karnak, etc., and began the ex- 
cavation of Tanis. He founded 
in 1863 the Bulak Museum near 
Cairo, and the Egyptian Insti- 
tute, and published books on Le 
HimpSum de Memphis (1857-60); 
AbT/dos (1870 - 80) ; DeiuUrah 
(1870-80); Karnak (1875); Deir 
el - Jiahari (1877) ; Monuments 
Divers (1872-89); and on papyri. 
Sec E. Mariette’s Mariette Pacha 
(1904) and M.aspero’s Notice Bio- 
araphique siir Auguste Mariette 
(1904). In English have appeared 
Monuments of Upper Egypt (1877) 
and Outlines of Ancient Egyptian 
History (1890). 

Marigliano, tn., prov. Caserta, 
Campania, Italy, 12 m. k.n.e. of 
Naples. Pop. (1901) 12,452. 

Marignac, Jean Charles Ga- 
LISSARD DE (1817-94), French 
chemist, was born at Geneva, 
and worked with Liebig at Gies- 
sen in 1840. Shortly afterwards 
he became professor at (geneva 
(till 1878). His principal work in- 
cluded highly accurate determi- 
nations of the atomic weights 
of several of the elements; re- 
searches on the rare earths, dur- 
ing which he discovered ytterbium 
and gadolinium; and important- 
investigations, mostly thermo- 
chemical, as to the nature of 
solution. 

Marignano. Sec Meleqnano. 

Marigold, a name given to 
several quite distinct flowering 
plants. The marsh marigold, 
which produces its handsome rich 
yellow cups in early summer, is 
Caliha palustris. The com mari- 
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gold is the yellow oxeye. Chry- 
santhemum seAfctum, which flower.s 
in summer and autumn. The half- 
hardy French and African mari- 
golds of gardens are varieties of 
certain species of the genus 
Tagetes. The old marigold, or 
marygold of English poets and 
herbalists, is a hardy annual 
plant. Calendula o^einalis. Its 
habit of opening or shutting its 
flowers as the sun shines or not 
has long afforded similes to 
moralists and poets. Formerly 
the flowers of the marigold were 
much used in the dried state as 
a flavouring for soups, and in 
possets, broths, and drinks. Mari- 
gold flowers were also used for 
salads and for healing wounds— 
c.g, in the American civil war. 

Marinating, the process of 
soaking fish or meat, previous to 
cooking it, in a sort of flavouring 
pickle made by mixing three 
tablespoonfuls of vinegar to two 
of oil, one tablcsiKionful of salt, 
one quarter-teaspoonful of pep- 
per, one bay-leaf, one tcaspoonful 
onion juice, and a sprig of parsley. 

Marinduqtie, isl. of Philip- 
pines, between Luzon and Min- 
doro. Area, 667 sq. m. Chief 
tn. Boao (pop. 14,722). Pop. of 
isl. 48,000. 

Marine Biological Research. 

Of the expeditions specially sent 
out for deep-sea research one 
of the earliest was that of 
the Challenger (1873-6), under 
Sir Wyville Thomson, Great 
attention has been given to sci- 
entific investigations connected 
with fisheries, especially by the 
United States Fish Commis- 
sion, the German Commission at 
Kiel, and the Scottish Fishery 
Board. At the present time al- 
most every maritime country has 
one or more laboratories, and 
many of them have a specially- 
equipped vessel, engaged in this 
work. Within the last few years 
an international commission for 
the scientific exploration of the 
sea in the interests of the fisheries 
has been appointed, all the mari- 
time countries of Western Eu- 
rope, except France, being repre- 
sented, and a large staff of scien- 
tists are engaged in this work, 
from the White Sea to Iceland, 
and down to the English Channel. 

The objects of marine biolog- 
ical research are twofold— (1) to 
increase our knowledge of the 
natural history of living beings ; 
and (2) to ascertain the conditions 
which influence the sea fisheries. 
In fisheries research, attention is 
mainly directed to the natural 
history of fishes, their migra- 
tions, reproduction, food, growth, 
the nature of their eggs, and the 
causes of fluctuations in their 
abundance. In both branches of 
research the physical phenom- 
ena of the sea, such as depth, 
temperature, currents, salinity. 
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which influence marine life, are 
also studied ; this branch is 
termed hydrography. 

The organisms in the sea are 
collected for study in a variety 
of ways. Fishing apparatus of 
all kinds are used, especially 
trawls and^ dredges, but also 
traps, and ‘tangles* of teased 
rope to which rough or spiny 
forms on the bottom adhere ; 
while the organisms that float in 
the water are obtained by tow- 
nets, of gauze or fine netting, 
dragged after the boat. Some 
of these are ‘closing’ nets, so 
arranged that they may be nuuh? 
to fish at a particular depth. 
Soundings to determine '‘the 
depth are made with greatly im- 
proved apparatus, piano wire 
taking the place of the hempen 
rope that used to be employed. 
The heavy sinker is detached 
mechanically, and left on the 



Temperature Curves for part of 
the North Atlantic. 


bottom if the depth is great ; and 
with the aid of steam reels the 
greatest depth of the sea can now 
be accurately ascertained in an 
hour or two. While the average 
depth of the sea is a little over 
two miles — and the sea covers 
about three-(iuarters of the sur- 
face of the globe— the greatest 
depth ascertained is 31,614 ft., 
or nearly 6 m., found near one of 
the Ladrone Islands, in the N. 
Pacific. Depths almost as great 
have been discovered off New 
Zealand and Japan ; while, in the 
Atlantic, the deepest sounding 
taken was 27,366 ft., off Puerto 
Rico. From the peak of the 
highest mountain to the greatest 
depth in the sea the vertical dis- 
tance is over 10 m. 

J:5urface temperature may be 
readily determined by an or- 
dinary thermometer; but below 
the surface specially-constructed 
thermometers are employed, de- 
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signed (I) to resist the pressure 
of the water, which is enormous 
ill the great depths, amounting 
to about one ton per square inch 
for every thousand fathoms ; and 
(2) to automatically register the 
temperature. A sample of the 
water is also brought up for chem- 
ical analysis. All these operations 
may be accomplished at a single 
sounding, together with another, 
viz. the bringing up of a sample 
of the ooze or deposit on the 
bottom for investigation. Cur- 
rents are determined (1) by cur- 
rent meters, maintaiiu'd in a 
fixed position, though often they 
cannot be employed ; (2) by the 
use of floats, usually liottles, con- 
taining information by which 
the place where they were cast 
away can be identified these are 
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* plankton,’ as distinguished from 
the ‘benthos,’ or those living at 
the bottom. They are the cause 
of the phosphorescence so com- 
mon at the surface. In some 
parts of the sea larger plants 
may exist in abundance, as in 
the Sargasso Sea, which occupies 
about three million square miles 
of the Atlantic. 

The animals in the deep water 
— which forms by far the greater 
portion of the ocean — must there- 
fore be carnivorous; and nearly 
all marine fishes are carnivorous. 
From the restricted penetration 
of light, it also follows that the 
deeper waters are cold compared 
with the surface. The tempera- 
ture varies with the latitude and 
season as well as with the depth. 
In the Red Sea the tempeiature 
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tions on animal life is profound. 
Vegetation exhibits the same 
cycle of growth and decay; 
many animals migrate as the 
temperature varies, sometimes 
with as close a relation to the 
variation as is shown by migra- 
tory birds; the period of repro- 
duction is determined, occurring 
in temperate latitudes in spring 
and summer, as with birds. 
Moreover, the growth of marine 
organisms is controlled by the 
temperature, varying with the 
seasons. Kings of summer 
growth may be seen on the 
shells of molluscs, as on oysters, 
and on tlie bones and scales of 
fishes, just as they occur on the 
stems of trees. 

In the abysses of the ocean, 
on the other hand, the water is 
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useful only for surface currents ; 
(3) by a periodical study of the 
temperature and other physical 
properties of the water over an 
area and at different depths, by 
which the movements of large 
masses of water can be traced. 

All animal life in the sea de- 
p>ends ultimately upon plants or 
vegetable life ; but plants arc 
scarcely represented beyond a 
depth of 50 fathoms, and they are 
quite absent below 200 fathoms. 
On the other hand, everywhere at 
the surface, over all the ocean, 
and within the limit of the light- 
zone, multitudes of minute plants 
exist, such as diatoms ; these 
form the food, directly or indi- 
rectly, of the animal life which 
is present in the surface waters. 
These floating organisms, plants 
as well as animals, are known as 


twenty feet below the surface may 
exceed 00'’ p. for several months in 
the year, and has an annual aver- 
age of over SO'’ F. ; in the British 
seas the annual average ranges 
about 50'’ F., and the maximum 
about 00'’ F. ; while on shallow 
beaches it may vary from fM)” F. 
in summer to freezing-point in 
winter. In the open sea, even 
in the tropics, the temperature a 
few hundred fathoms below the 
surface is greatly reduced, and 
is almost constant, while at the 
bottom it is always close to the 
freezing-point. This is owing to 
the fact that the cold water of 
the imlar regions sinks down and 
creeps along the bottom towards 
the equator, while the warm sur- 
face water takes, in a general 
sense, the opiK)sito direction. 
The influence of these condi- 


shrouded in perpetual night, is 
icily cold, and is almost abso- 
lutely still. Nevertheless, the 
depths of the sea are peopled 
with a rich variety of animal 
life — fishe.s, echinoderms, mol- 
luscs, crustaceans. The fishes, as 
a rule, are dark-coloured or quite 
black, but sometimes they are 
silvery; the invertebrates may 
bo brilliantly coloured — red, 
yellow, purple, green, but never 
blue. Many of them are blind. 
The fishes living in the lesser 
depths, where a glimmering twi- 
light may be supposed to prevail, 
have usually exceedingly large 
eyes— as with owls and nocturnal 
animals on land — but in the 
abysses the eyes are usually ex- 
tremely small. The presence of 
eyes argues the existence of light, 
and a considerable proportion of 
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tho dcep'sea fishes are furnished 
with luminous phosphorescent 
organs by which they can man* 
ufaoture light for themselves; 
some invertebrates are similarly 
endowed. These organs vary in 
form and position : commonly 
they are placed in rows along 
the lower half of the body, as if 
to illuminate the bottom; some- 
times they exist as lamps on 
the front or sides of tho head, 
and again at tho end of waving 
filaments. Whether collectively 
they serve to illuminate the bot- 
tom waters appreciably, or sim- 
ply produce a glow in the imme- 
diate neighbourhood of the animal 
possessing them, is a moot point. 
The fishes of tho deep sea arc 
also remarkable, as a rule, for the 
great relative size of their jaws 
and tho formidable armature of 
teeth. None of large size have 
yet been brought up, probably 
because tho nets or dredges used 
in the great depths must neces- 
sarily be small. The greatest 
depth at which animal life has 
been found is four and a half 
miles, in the 8. Pacific. 

Whether animal life exists in 
tho great intermediate regions of 
the sea, between tho sub-surface 
waters and the bottom, is not 
clearly proved. Investigations 
made by Agassiz in the Pacific 
with special nets gave negative 
results below 400 fathoms. 8co 
Challenger ICxpodition Reports 
(1880-95). 

Marine Engine. See Steam- 

EN(}INE, MaUINB. 

Marine Insurance. See In- 

surance, and Lloyd’s. 

Marines, troops raised for 
service on shipboard, the first 
being a body of 1,200 raised in 
1604. The divisional system dates 
from 1755, when the Chatham, 
Portsmouth, and Plymouth divi- 
sions were established. From 
April 1802 they were styled the 
Royal Marines. In 1805 a fourth 
division was raised, that of Wool- 
wich. For a long period, after 
1700, all tho superior officers of 
marines were naval oflicers. The 
posts were sinecures of consider- 
able value, and the anomaly was 
not abolished until 1833. 

Tho Royal Marine forces now 
consist of the Royal Marino 
Artillery (established as a sepa- 
rate corps in 1802) and the Royal 
Marine Light Infantry (so called 
since 1855). Tho former have 
their dep6t and headquarters at 
Eastney; the latter have their 
depOt at Deal, and headquarters 
at Chatham, Portsmouth, and 
Plymouth. The Woolwich di- 
vision was abolished in 1800. For 
the entry of officers into the 
Royal Marine Artillery tho regu- 
lations as to ago and examination 
are the same as for the Royal 
Military Academy at Woolwich, 
where the examination is held. 


For the Royal Marino Light In- 
fantry the examination is tho 
same as for Sandhurst. On being 
appointed a second - lieutenant 
in the marines, a candidate joins 
the Royal Naval College, Green- 
wich, for a course of two terms, 
at the end of which there is an 
examination. On successfully 
passing, a candidate is gazetted 
lieutenant. Tho strength of the 
Royal Marines for 1905 was 
20,400. See Admiralty Instruc- 
tions. 

Marine Salvage. See Sal- 

vage. 

Marinette, city, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Marinette co., 
on Green Bay, 145 m. N. of Mil- 
waukee ; has lumber trade. Pop. 
(1900) 10,195. 

Marini, Giambattista (1669- 
1025), Italian poet, was born at 
Naples; lived at the courts of 
Rome, 'l^^rin, an<l Paris, and died 
near Naples. All his poems— 
lyric, idyllic, and epic— enjoyed 
extraordinary fame in Europe. 
There is no depth in any of them, 
but an excess of brilliant descrip- 
tion of the obvious, clothed in a 
boml)astic style. This cult was 
termed Marinismo. The poet’s 
chief work, the Adonc (1623; ed. 
by F. d’Ambra, 1895), tells tho 
story of Venus and Adonis. A 
short epic, the Strage degV Irino- 
centiy apiiearcd in English as The 
Slaughter of the Innocents (1675). 
The Opere were edited by Ziardini 
(1801). See monographs by Men- 
ghini (1888), Panzacchi (1895), 
Borzelli (1898), and Damiani 
(1899). 

Marino, tn., prov. Rome, Italy, 
on the Alban Hills, 15 m. s.E. of 
Rome; was a stronghold of the 
Orsini, then of the Colonna. It 
has a cathedral, and is noted for 
its wine. Pop. (1901) 7,307. 

Mario, Giuseppe, Marquis op 
Candia (1808-83), Italian tenor, 
was born at Cagliari. In the 
title -r61e of Robert Ic Diahle 
(18^18) he charmed the Parisians 
with his perfect voice, and the 
following year made his d6but 
in London in Lucrezia Borgia, 
From 1842 to 1809 ho sang prin- 
cipally in those two cities. Ho 
was an ideal stage-lover, and his 
voice was peculiarly velvety and 
soft. Ho married the singer G iulia 
Grisi. 

Mario la try, the worship of 
the Virgin Mary. We find Epi- 
phanius (4th century) combating 
the views of the Collyridians, an 
obscure Arabic sect who wor- 
shipped Mary; while tho Ncsto- 
rian movement was originally a 
protest against her being desig- 
nated the ‘mother of God’ {Theo- 
tokos). Augustine gave currency 
to the view that, while Mary par- 
took of the general corruption of 
human nature, she was possibly 
free from actual sin; in the 9th 
century she is represented as the 


‘queen of heaven ; ’ Aquinas speaks 
01 her as ‘all our hope of salva- 
tion ; ’ and Bonaventura as ‘ the 

ate of heaven.’ This view of her 

ignity and ijowcr has continued 
to grow, till at tho present time 
her mediatorial place in the 
Roman Catholic Church has be- 
come all but supreme. The Im- 
maculate Conception of Mary 
was in 1854 declared to be an 
article of faith by Pius IX. Ma- 
riolatry is condemned in the 
22nd Article of the Church of 
England, and in the Westminster 
Confession, ch. xxi. 2. Catholics, 
however, are accustomed to rebut 
the reproaches of Protestants by 
drawing a distinction between 
divine worship and reverence, 
the latter of which only, it is 
alleged, is accorded to Miiry, 
while the characteristic feature 
of the former is its being accom- 

1) aiiied by sacrifice (the mass). 
The exalted conception of her 
character and authority is seen 
in the various festivals instituted 
in her honour— c.r;. the Concep- 
tion (December 8), the Nativity 
(September 8). the Presentation 
November 21), the Purification 
February 2), the Annunciation 
.March 26), the Visitation (July 

2) , and the Assumption (August 
15), most of which are also ob- 
served by the (4reek Church ; as 
also in her prominence in ecclesi- 
astical art ; for example, in a 
Trastevere mosaic of the 12th 
century she is represented as en- 
throned, and equal to Christ. 
For literature, see Mary. 

Marlon, (i.) City, Indiana, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Grant co., 
00 m. N.E. of Indianai)olis. Pop. 
(1900) 17,337. ( 2 .) City, Ohio, 

U.S.A., CO. seat of Marion co., 
40 m. N. of Columbus. Pop. 
(1900) 11,862. 

Marionettes, originally little 
images of the Virgin, are jointed 
puppets worked by hidden actors 
in miniature theatres. The word 
in this sense occurs first in Guil- 
laume Boucher (1584). They are 
also known as fantoccini^ and 
ombres chinoiscs form a variety. 
Figures with jointed limbs have 
been discovered in tombs in 
Egypt, where they were used 
in the feasts of Osiris. They 
were known in Etruria, Rome, 
Greece, India, Burma, China, 
and Java. Punch can be traced 
in the Roman Maccus and Per- 
sian Penj. In tho middle ages 
they were employed to enact 
mystery and morality plays. In- 
troduced from Italy to France 
(under Charles IX.), and thence 
to England, they are alluded to 
by Chaucer, Shakespeare, Jonson, 
Pope, The Tatlcr (1709), and Spec- 
tator (1711). Bartholomew Fair 
was famed for them, as, later, was 
Brone’s Theatre of Arts (1830-40). 
In France thev were exhibited at 
St. Germain (1595); and Pothin 
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and Johan des Vijjnes (I6tli cen- 
tury), IJriochd (IGGJj), and Le Sage 
(17:^1) were connected with themas 
actors or authors. George Sand 
had a theatre for them at her 
castle of Nohant. Fupazzi, in- 
troduced by De Neuville (1863), 
revived interest in them at Paris, 
and marionette representations 
>vere given in the Thefitre du 
Chat Noir (1887-1)7) by Henri 
Riviere; and Ombres fran^aises 
were shown at the Petit Th<5fitre 
(1888 92) by Signoret. See Main- 
dron’s Marionettes et Guignols 
(1901), and Charles Magnin's 
UHistoire des Marionettes (1862). 

Mariotte, EumA (1630-84), 
French physicist, was born in 
Rurgundy, and was one of the first 
members of the Academic des 
•Sciences, founded in Paris (1666). 
His most important work was 
an essay, Dc la Nature de VAir 
(1679), which contains a state- 
ment of Boyle’s law of gases, 
called by the French ‘Mariotte’s 
law.’ 

Maris, three Dutcli painters, 
brothers— Matthijs (1835), Jac.’ob 
(1837-99), an<l Willem (1844) 
whose work in landscape, founde<l 
on the Barbizon school, influenced 
largely the growth of the Glas- 
gow school. Matthew is the poet 
dreaming in colour, whose woik 
is among the most poetic, indi- 
vidual, and winnowed in contem- 
j)orary art. Jacob, born at the 
Hague, is conshlered, in point 
of personality and expressional 
power, as regards the spirit of 
his day, as one of the greatest 
depicters of Dutch landscape and 
life since Rembrandt. His extra- 
ordinary talent was recognizcal 
in Britain an<l in France before 
he was appreciated in his own 
C' untry. The museums at the 
Hague and Amsterdam liave 
examples of his work. Willem 
is purely a landscape jxiinter, 
who prefers luminous, cheerful 
aspects of nature. There is a 
Landscape with Cattle by him in 
the Hague museum. See mono- 
graph on Jacob Maris by T. de 
Bock (1904). 

Marlschal, Eaul, a title cre- 
ated by James ii. of Scotland, 
and conferred before .luly 4, 
1458, on Sir William Keith, de- 
scended from a family which from 
the time of David i. iwssessed a 
portion of Keith in Ea.st Lothian, 
and from the beginning of the 
18th century held the hereditary 
office of great marischal.—GEOROE, 
FIFTH Earl (1553-1623), defrayed 
all the expenses of the marriage 
in 1589 of James VI. to the Prin- 
cess Anne of Denmark, and 
founded (1.59.3) Marischal Col- 
lege, Aberdeen. — His grandson, 
William, seventh Earl (?1617- 
1661), became the head of the 
northern Covenanters, and was 
very active against Huntly. But 
in 1650 he supported Charles ii., 


and being taken prisoner at Alyth 
(Aug. 26, 1651) was sent to the 
Tower. At the restoration ho 
was appointed keeper of the great 
seal.— George, tenth Earl 
(? 1 693-1778), fought on the side 
of the Chevalier at Sherilfmuir 
in 1715, and having escaped to 
the Continent, was attainted. In 
1719, at the head of a small Span- 
ish expedition, lie landed in the 
western isles, and was defeated 
at the pass or Glenshiel. Escap- 
ing again to the Continent, he 
joined his brother. Marshal Keith, 
in Prussia, and served under 
Frederick the Great. 

Marists, a modern French and 
Roman Catholic congregation, 
instituted as Marist Fathers in 
181.5, developing into Marist 
Brothers in 1817 and Marist 
Sisters in 1834. 

Maritime Alps, a portion of 
the Alps extending from the Col 
di Tenda (s.E.) to the Col de 
I’Argenti^re (n.w.). The chief 
peaks arc the Punta dell’ Argen- 
tera (11,140 ft.), Cima dei Gela.s 
(10,286 ft.), Monte Matto (10,128 
H.), Mont Enchastraye (9,695 tt.), 
and Mont Monnier (9,246 ft., 
with oliservatory). The principal 
passes are the 15i.sso del Pagarin 
(9,236 ft.), the (.-ol <lella Ciriegia 
or delle Cere.se (8,370 ft.), and 
the Col delle Finestre (8,107 ft.), 
be.sides the carriage roads over 
the Col de la Cayollc (7,717 ft.), 
and the Col d’ Alios (7,382 ft.), 
liotli leading from Nice to Bar- 
celonnette (Ubaye valley), the 
former by the Var and the latter 
by the Venlon valley, fciec .John 
Ball’s Alpine (tuide (1898), and 
Garnier's Memoire sur les Alpcs- 
Marilivics (1888). 

Maritime Province, Siberia, 
(jxtemls from the Arctic Ocean 
to Korea, and inland to the 
Stanovoi range and the Us- 
suri R. The N. ixirt is covcrc«l 
with forest or tundra, where a 
sparse population maintain them- 
selves by fishing in summer an<l 
hunting in winter, or wander 
about with her<ls of reindeer. 
Furs, e.specially sables, constitute 
their tribute to the government, 
while fish constitute almost their 
only food. Many of the settled 
inhabitants arc Russians or half- 
breeds. The other inhabitants 
are Tunguses, Yakuts, Chukches, 
Koriaks, and Kamchadalcs (in 
Kamchatka). Coal is found. 
Gold is extracted on the Amgun 
R., and the lower Amur is colon- 
ized >)y Cossacks and Koreans. 
Cap. Vladivostok. Area, 71.5,960 
sq. m. Pop. 228,824. 

Maritime Provinces, a 
general name for the Canadian 
provinces on the Atlantic coast— 
viz. Nova Scotia, New Brunswick, 
and Prince Edward Island. 

Maritza (Lat. Hehrus\ riv., 
European Turkey, rises in the 
Rhodope Mts., flows K., then s., 


and falls into the Ailgcan Sea 
near Enos; 300 m. in length. 
It is navigable for small boats 
up to Adrianople, 100 m. from 
its mouth. 

Mariupol, seapt. tn., Ekaterin- 
oslav gov., S. Russia, on N. coast 
of Sea of Azov, and 60 m. W.8.W. 
of Taganrog. It exports cereals, 
linseed, skins, and tallow, to the 
value of over 14 millions ster- 
ling, and has flour mills, tan- 
neries, foundries, and agricultural 
implement works. Pop. (1897) 
31,772. 

Marius, Gaius (155-86 B.c.), 
Roman general, was born at Ar- 
pinum ; served under Scipio 
Africanus the younger at the 
siege of Numantia in 1.34 B.C. ; 
and became tribune of th(! Com- 
mons in 119 B.c. In 115 he was 
prietor, and as luo^jra-tor the 
next year did good service in 
Spain. Wo next find him in 
Africa serving as legate under 
the Consul Metellus against Ju- 
gurtha. In 107 he was elected 
consul, and received the com- 
mand in Africa. He ended the 
war by the capture of Jugurtha 
in 106. Next the threatened in- 
vasion of the Cimbri and Ten- 
tones caused him to be elected 
consul every year from 104 to 100 
B.c. In 102 he destroyed the 
Teutones at the battle of Aqua? 
Sexti.T, and, in 101, annihilated 
the Cimbri on the Raudine plains. 
In 100, with 8aturninus ami 
Glaucia, Marius led an attempt 
at a democratic reform ; but 
failed in nerve at the last mo- 
ment, and actually used his 
troops against his own friends. 
Henceforth his importance was 
gone, though he did command 
an army with some credit in 
the social war of 90 B.C., and 
appeared as a popular leader in 
the civil troubles of 88 B.C. ; but 
Sulla’s seizure of Rome caused 
him to flee for his life. On Sul- 
la’s departure for Asia, the demo- 
cratic party gained the upper 
hand : Cinna and Marius en- 
tered Rome, and massacred every 
noble who fell into their hands, 
Marius was elected consul for the 
seventh time for 86 B.C. Marius 
was a soldier of great experience, 
tactical skill, and sound disci- 
pline, but no genius. He con- 
verted the Roman army from a 
citizen into a professional force, 
and made it the instrument of 
its general. Ho was excessively 
superstitious, being always at- 
temled by soothsayers. 

Mariut, Birket-el-, Mare- 
OTis, or Mareia, lagoon. Lower 
iJgypt, separated from the Medi- 
terranean by a narrow ridge of 
sand on which stands Alexandria. 
At the end of the 18th century 
the lagoon was nearly dry; in 
1801 breaches were made for the 
sea to enter. Length, 28 m. ; 
breadth, 20 m. 
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Marivaux, Fierue Carlet de 
Chambiain de (1688-1763), French 
man of letterH, v/as born at Paris. 
His first book was a parody on 
the Iliads but it was as a writer 
of light comedy, and, above all, as 
the writer of Marianne^ a highly- 
esteemed romance, that his fame 
was made. Voltaire’s epigram 
that he knew all the bypaths of 
the human heart, but not the 
highway, is a searching criticism. 
Th^e stronger passions have no 
meaning for him, and he writes 
away in an atmosphere of moral 
dilettanteism, of which his ‘pre- 
cious’ and somewhat finical stylo 
is simply an illustration. His 
(Euvres Completes were published 
in 10 vols. (1827-30). See JAves, 
in French, by Fleiiry (1881), 
Ijarroumet (1894), and Descharnps 
(1897). 



Marjoram {Origanum onites). 

1, Flower spike; 2, corolla; 3, calyx, front. 

Marjoram, a name given to 
certain herbs belonging to the 
genus Origanum. The two species 
commonly cultivated are O. war- 
jorana^ the sweet marjoram, and 
O. onites^ the pot marjoram. 
They are generally grown as 
annuals, l)eing sown in a warm 
situation in April, and the plants 
thinned to nine inches apart. The 
tops are cut in July as they begin 
to flower, and are dried in the 
shade for winter use. A light soil 
is preferable. 

Mark, the standard of value 
and the money of account in the 
German empire, where the gold 
mark was aaopted in 1873 as the 
unit of currency. It is the equiv- 
alent of 11*747 English pence, 
and is divided into 100 pfennige. 
The gold coin of lowest denomi- 
nation is the 5-mark piece. The 
metallic currency consists of 20- 
mark pieces, 10-mark pieces, and 
5-mark pieces, with a subsidiary 
token coinage of silver consisting 
of 5, 2, 1, J, t marks. The mark 


was also an Anglo-Saxon money 
of account. Its original value 
was equivalent to 100 pennies, 
but in the 12th century it had 
appreciated to 160 (13s. 4d.). 

Mark, The Gospel according 
TO, the second book of the New 
Testament. It makes more of the 
acts of Jesus than of His utter- 
ances, and contains numerous 
miracles ; and though most of its 
material is found in one or more of 
the other gospels, its terse diction 
and vivid and realistic narrative 
give it a unique character and 
value. The existence of the gos- 
pel is well authenticated from 
the time of Ircnficus, and an in- 
disputably primitive tradition 
connects it with the names of 
Feter and Mark, the latter of 
whom, according to Fapias, was 
the interpreter, or perhaps aman- 
uensis, of the apostle, and com- 
posed his memoirs (so Justin and 
Irenacus)inthe second gospel. The 
Tubingen school regarded it as a 
‘ tendency-writing,’ adapted from 
both Matthew and Luke in such 
a way as to repress everything 
that could otfend either of the 
two parties (Jewish and Gentile 
Christians) within the church, 
and published, moreover, under 
the name of Mark, who was a 
companion of both Feter and 
Faul. More recenj? and less 
theory-ridden criticism, however, 
has assigned to the second gos- 
pel the iirimary place, so that 
Mark is now regarded as the main 
source of the narrative portions 
of Matthew and Luke. Holtz- 
rnann, indeed, originally held the 
hypothesis of an Ur-Mar1ius^ a 
primitive written gospel of which 
the present Mark was a recast; 
but his abandonment of the theory 
(in his Einleitung, 3rd cd.) has 
done much to secure the gospel 
its high place in the literature of 
Christianity as a genuine work of 
the 1st century (before 70 A.D.). 
See Gospels, and commentaries 
by Alford. Morrison, Meyer, Cook 
{Speaker's)^ Holtzmann {Hand- 
ComX Maclear [Camb, Bible\ 
Bruce {Expos, Greek Test.\ Gould 
{Intern, Crit. Com,\ and Salmond 
(Cent, Bible), 

Mark, or John Mark, a com- 
panion of the apostle Faul, and 
believed to be the writer of the 
second gospel. He was the cousin 
of Barnabas (Col. 4 : 10), and the 
house of his mother Mary in 
Jerusalem seems to have been 
a resort of the disciples of J esiis 
(Acts 12:12 jf.). He accompanied 
Faul and Barnabas on their first 
missionary journey as far as Ferga 
in Famphylia (Acts 12:25), but 
here he left them, and returned 
home (13:13). When, however, 
Barnabas proposed to take Mark 
on the second journey, Faul re- 
fused, and Barnabas proceeded 
with Mark to Cyprus, while 
Faul went to Syria and Cilicia 


with Silas. Some years after- 
wards we find Mark in close 
comradeship with Faul in Rome 
((Jol. 4:10). In his first epistle 
Feter speaks of ‘Mark my son* 
as being present with him (in 
Rome), a notice which harmo- 
nizes with a very ancient tradi- 
tion to the effect that Mark was 
the companion and amanuensis of 
Feter, and wrote the apostle’s rem- 
iniscences of Jesus. A less well 
authenticated tradition makes 
Mark the founder of the churches 
in Alexandria ; while the story of 
the translation of his body from 
Alexandria to Venice is a much 
later fabrication. His name is 
associated with two apocryphal 
works, the Acts of Mark and 
the Acts of BarnabaSf neither of 
any historical value. 

Mark Antony. See Anto.n lus, 
Marcus. 

Markby, Sir William (1829), 
English jurist, was born at Dux- 
ford. near Cambridge. Called to 
the bar (1856), he became judge 
of the High Court, Calcutta 
(1866-78), and reader in Indian 
law to Oxford University (1878- 
1900). He is author of Lectures 
on Indian Law (5th 6d. 1896); 
La%o comidered with reference to 
Principles of General Jurispru- 
dence (6th ed. 1905). 

Market. Originally used to 
denote a place in which goods are 
bought and sold, the word * mar- 
ket ’ has come to mean a body of 
dealers trading in a particular 
kind of commodity. In a per- 
fectly organized market only one 
jirice can exist at a given time for 
the article dealt in, such being 
the outcome of frep competition. 
Stock exchanges afford the best 
examples of highly organized 
markets, but the dealings in 
some important commodities — 
corn, copper, cotton, iron, and 
sugar — are of the highly de- 
veloped market type. To be suit- 
able for this purpose an article 
must be portable, ‘in universal 
demand, and capable of being 
easily and exactly described.’ 
Modern facilities of communica- 
tion have helped to develop and 
consolidate market dealing, and 
to diminish largely variations in 
prices at different places. The 
same influence has, however, 
assisted in the growth of the 
speculative market, which is con- 
cerned with the changes of values 
in time, or, in popular language, 
deals in ‘ futures.’ Fublicity ami 
freedom seem to be the most effec- 
tual agencies for preventing mis- 
takes or intentional misrepresen- 
tations injuriously affecting the 
course of market prices. (See a Iso 
under London— 3/arAcf 8.) The 
history of markets is noticed in 
Maine’s Village Communities 
(1871 ), Lecture 6 ; Ashley’s Eco- 
nomic History^ vol. i. (.3rd ed. 
1894). For modern markets, see 
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Emery’s Speculation in the Stock 
and Produce Exchanges of the 
United States (1896); also Giffen’s 
Stock Exchange Securities (1877), 
and Ellis’s The Rationale of Mar- 
ket Fluctuations (t3rd ed. 1879). 
See also Faik. 

Market Bosworth. See Bos- 

WOUTH. 

Market Drayton, or Dkayton- 
IN-Hales, tn., Salop, England, 
19 m. N.E. of Shrewsbury, with 
iron-founding and manufacture 
of agricultural implements. Pop. 
(1901) 2,784. 

Market Gardening. See 

Fruit-kakming and Gardening. 

Market Harborough, mrkt. 
tn., Leicestershire, England, on 
the Wcdland, 16 m. s.e. of Leices- 
ter. Manufactures include cor- 
sets, pea-flour, aiul patent foods, 
rubber goods, brushes, boots, 
joinery, and type-founding. The 
Grammar School (1614) is a most 
interesting timber structure. The 
district is much frequented for 
hunting. Pop. (1901) 7,735. 

Market Overt. In general it 
is only from the owner of proi> 
erty that a good title can be 
derived ; but in England, though 
not in Scotland, by the common 
law, and by the Sale of Goods 
Act, 1893, where goods, with the 
exception of horses, are sold in 
market overt {i.e, in open mar- 
ket), the buyer acquires a good 
title to the goods if he buys them 
in good faith and without notice 
of any defect or want of title on 
the part of the seller. But if the 
goods have been stolen, and the 
t^hief prosecuted to conviction, 
the property in the goods revests 
in the owner. In the country 
goods are only sold in market 
overt if sold in a market-place 
on the regular market day; but 
by the custom of the city of Lon- 
don every day except Sunday is 
market day, and every shop with- 
in the city is open market for the 
sale by the shopkeeper of the kind 
of goods in which he deals. It is 
doubtful whether a shop in the 
city is open market for the pur- 
chase of goods by the shoi)keeper. 
See Hargreavo v. Spink, 1891 
(1 Q.B.D. 26). 

Markets and Fairs. The 

right to set up a market or fair 
is a franchise granted by royal 
charter, or claimed by prescrip- 
tion. A fair is a market of a 
larger sort, held at fixed periods, 
generally only once or twice a 
year. 3'he days on which, and 
the limits within which, a market 
or fair may be held are specified 
in the grant, and also the tolls 
(if any) which may be taken from 
buyers. A market may be re- 
moved from one place to another 
within the prescribed limits, 
which are often wide. For ex- 
ample, the corporation of the 
city of London has the right by 
charter to erect markets within 


seven miles of St. Paul’s. Even 
when no tolls are granted, the 
owner of a market may charge 
stallage and picage — Le. duties 
for the liberty to set up a stall 
in the market, and to make holes 
in the ground for the posts of 
the stall. A court of pye powder 
or pic poudr^ may be held before 
the steward of a market for the 
settlement of disputes and the 
punishment of offences arising in 
the market. In modern times 
markets are not in practice 
granted by the crown, but estab- 
lished by local Acts of Parlia- 
ment, and the rights and duties 
of those to whom the market is 
granted are usually regulated by 
incorporating in the special act 
the provisions of the Markets 
and Fairs Clauses Act, 1847. 
Town councils and other urban 
authorities under the Public 
Health Act, 1876, have the right 
to provide markets within their 
district, and to buy up or lease 
market rights. In Scotland, 
wide powers with regard to the 
provision and improvement - of 
markets are granted to the com- 
missioners under the Burgh 
Police (Scotland) Act, 1002, sub- 
ject to the protection of existing 
rights. See Market Overt. 

Markham, Sir Albert Hast- 
ing (1841), British admiral, born 
at Bagnbres^ in the Pyrenees; 
took part in suppressing the 
Taiping rebellion in China (1861- 
62) ; commanded the Alert in the 
Arctic expedition (1875), and ex- 
plored Hudson Bay and Strait. 
Author of Life of Sir John 
Franklin (1891); Life of John 
Davis the Navigator \ and 
A Polar Reconnaissance (1881). 

Markham, Sir Clements 
Roberts (1830), English geog- 
rapher, was born at Stilling- 
fleet, Yorkshire ; served in the 
Arctic exj^edition (1850-1) ; accom- 
panied the Abyssinian expedition 
as geographer, and afterwards 
became assistant-secretary to tlie 
India Office (1867-77), secretary 
to the Royal Geographical So- 
ciety (1863-88), its president (1893- 
1905), and secretary to the Hak- 
luyt Society (1858 87). He intro- 
duced the cultivation of the cin- 
chona plant into India. Ilis chief 
works are Travels in Peru and 
India (1862); Threshold of the 
Unknown Region (1874) ; History 
of Peru (1893); and numerous 
translations and editions of works 
for the Hakluyt Society. 

Markham, Gervase or Jervis 
(? 1568-1 637), English author, 
was born at Cottam, in Notting- 
hamshire. After serving in the 
Low Countries as a soldier, he 
turned to literature, a calling 
for which ho was well equipped, 
being a scholar, and well versed 
in languages. His industry was 
prodigious, his publications in- 
cluding works on sport and liter- 
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aturo, as well as several mediocre 
poems and dramas. 

Markham, Mrs. See Pen- 
rose, Elizabeth. 

Markirch, tii.. Upper Alsace, 
Germany, 36 m. s.w. of Strass- 
burg; has manufactures of cotton, 
woollen, and silk goods. Pop. 
(1900) 12,372. 

Marks, Henry Stacy (1829- 
98), English painter, born in 
London. A versatile artist, he 
designed subjects for stained 
glass, and did decorative work 
of all sorts. He possessed much 
dry humour, was a student of 
natural history, and particularly 
excelled in depicting birds and 
their humorous ways. He pub- 
lished Pen and Pencil Sketches 
(1894). 

Marks, Trade. Sec Trade 
Marks. 

Mark System, for long the 
accepted explanation of the 
general agricultural organization 
at the beginning of the middle 
ages. The manor or the village 
community had originally been 
an association of free men, culti- 
vating in common the land which 
belonged to all. The lord of the 
manor was imposed on this com- 
munity by the feudal system, and 
the freemen were reduce I to serf- 
dom or villeinage. This doctrine 
is associated particularly with 
the names of Kemble in England 
and Maurer in Germany. To the 
support of this theory Sir Henry 
Maine in his Village Communities 
(1871), and Laveleye in his Primi- 
tive Property (1878), brought a 
huge mass of miscellaneous evi- 
dence from the history of other 
races. Subsequent historical in- 
vestigation has shown that much 
of the evidence on which the the- 
ory rested is worthless. Baden- 
Powell in his Land Systems of 
British India (1892) demolished 
Maine’s theory ; and Seebohm 
and Fustel dc Coulanges have 
shown that much, if not nearly 
all, of Maurer’s case for the mark 
of free men is an exercise in his- 
torical imagination. See Village 
Community and Manor. 

Mark Twain. See Clemens. 

Marlboro, city, Middlesex co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 25 m. W. 
of Boston ; manufactures boots 
and shoes. Pop. (1900) 13,609. 

Marlborough, (i.) Municipal 
bor., Wiltshire, England, 27 m. 
N.N.E. of Salisbury. A parlia- 
ment which enacted the * Statutes 
of Marlbridge’ was held here by 
Henry III. (1267). Marlborough 
is famous for its public school, 
founded in 1843, originally for 
the sons of clergymen. On 
Marlborough Downs are noted 
British remains. Pop. (1901) 
3,887. ( 2 .) District, S. Island, 

New Zealand. Area, 4,762 so. m. 
Blenheim is the capital. Chief 
exports, wool, timber, hides, and 
tallow. Pop. (1901) 13,326. 
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Marlborough, John Church- 
ill, FIRST DUKE OF (1G50-1722), 
British general, was born at Asho, 
Devonshire. He served under 
Turenne in 1G72, and distin- 
guished himself at Nimeguen and 
Maostricht. In 1G78 he married 
Sarah Jennings, a lady of the 
bedchamber of the Princess Anne ; 
the marriage had decisive effects 
on his fortunes. Churchill showed 
great skill and resource in serv- 
ing the royal army at Sedgemoor 
(lGa5). In lG88hc went over to the 
Prince of Orange, and was made 
Earl of Marlborough by William 
III. In the war in Ireland, from 
1G89 to 1G91, his capture of the 
two ports of Cork and Kinsale 
severed the communications of 
France. Ho made his mark also 
in the war in the Low Countries. 
But he was disliked by William 
and his Dutch favourites. This 
and a strong feeling of sympathy 
with his old master caused Marl- 



Jokn Churchill, first Duke of 
Marlborough. 

{Photo hi/ Wnlker A CockereU, from the 
painthvj in the Nutional Portrait Gallrr}/.) 

borough to enter into plots with 
King .Tames at Saint-Germain. 
His conduct in the affair of Brest 
admits of no excuse, if we are in 
possession of all the evidence. He 
was arrested, kept in the Tower 
(1G92), and was for a time in dis- 
grace. But when a rupture with 
France appeare<l impending, the 
king took him to Holland to ne- 
gotiate for the Grand Alliance. 
After the death of William in 
1702, he was made, largely 
through the influence of his wife 
with the new Queen Anne, cap- 
tain-general of the British army. 
Marlborough also commanded the 
forces of the Dutch republic. 

The career of Marlborough in 
tho field was one of peculiar 
splendour. In 1702-3 he seized 
the line of the Meuse. In the 
following year he arranged with 
Eugene the operations that saved 
the empire. After a inarch of 
extraordinary skill he struck 
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down the veteran French and 
Bavarian armies, under Tallard 
and Marsion, on the field of 
Blenheim (1704), piercing the 
enemy’s centre by finely designed 
attacks. He had Villars, an ad- 
versary worthy of him, in his 
front in 1705; and he fell back 
in retreat before the marshal in 
Lorraine, having been left in the 
lurch by a colleague, Louis of 
Baden. Then he turned the cele- 
brated lines constructed by tho 
French to cover the east of Bel- 
gium, and in 1706 won the great 
battle of llamillies, the grandest 
exhibition of his tactical gifts. 
Marlborough and Eugene tri- 
umphed again at Oudenarde, on 
the Scheldt, another battle won by 
a single stroke of tactics; and 
having captured the great for- 
tress of Lille, they made prepara- 
tions for the invasion of France. 
Villars, sent to defend his coun- 
try, was just defeated on the 
terrible day of Malplaquet (1709), 
for the allies only won a Pyrrhic 
victory. Their losses, especially 
those of the Dutch, were enor- 
mous ; the league against France 
was severely shaken. In 1710 
the marshal covered the northern 
borders of France by a system 
of skilfully constructed lines. 
Marlborough, whose influence in 
England had been greatly weak- 
ened, became cautious, and would 
not attack ; and though he turned 
the lines by a fine manoeuvre in 
1711, ho gained only insignificant 
success. In 1712, on the acces- 
sion to iiower of the Tories, he 
was deprived of all his commands. 

Marlborough had strategic 
gifts, but he usually conducted 
war on too narrow a theatre to 
have an opportunity to make 
them manifest ; but as a tactician 
Marlborough has not been sur- 
passed. More than thi.s, Marll)or- 
ough was the first diplomatist of 
his age, and the soul of the coali- 
tion against France. He recon- 
ciled its jealousies, comiwsod its 
discords, made its qucarrelsorno 
princes and statesmen agree. As 
a diplomatist he excelled even 
William ill. Asa statesman Marl- 
borough holds a much lower place. 
Tho ignoble love of pelf was the 
most distinctive fault of his char- 
acter. See Life by Saintsbury 
(1885) ; Memoirs of John, Duke 
of Marlborough, by Coxe (1819) ; 
The Duchess of Marlborough, by 
Mrs. A. Colville (1904) ; and Life 
of the Duke of Marlborough, by 
Lord Wolsoley (1894). 

Marlitt, B. (1825-87), pseudo- 
nym of Eugenic .Tohn, German 
novelist, born at Arnstadt, in 
M’huringia. She began her career 
as a singer on the stage, but an 
affection of the ear forced her to 
retire. 8ho was the author of pop- 
ular romances, notably Coldelsc 
(186G) ; Heideprinzesschen (1871) ,* 
and Die Zioeite Frau (1874). 


Marlow, or Great Marlow, 
tn., Buckinghamshire, England, 
on the Thames, 5 m. S.W. of 
High Wycombe, with paper mills, 
brewery, pottery, and chair fac- 
tory. Pop. (1901) 4,62G. 

Marlowe, Christopher (1564- 
93), English poet, was born at 
Canterbury. It is possible that 
he served as a soldier in the 
Netherlands. In 1587 he comes 
into clear light as a dramatist, 
writing for Alleyn and his com- 
pany. In the two parts of Tam- 
burlainc (1587) ho wrote the first 
great blank verse tragedy, and his 
‘drumming decasyllabon ’ earned 
him the satire of the more old- 
fashioned playwright, Robert 
Greene, and of his friend Thomas 
Nash. Tamhurlainc was followed 
by Dr. Fauslus (e. 1588) and The 
Jew of Malta (after 1588) ; but 
the extant texts of all three plays 
have been subjected to interpo- 
lations, mainly comic, by other 
men. In Edioard n. (c. 1592) 
he essayed historical tragedy, 
and in The Massacre at Paris 
(1693) contemporary tragedy. His 
only other surviving play. Dido. 
Queen of Carthage, was finished 
by Thomas Nash. Other plays 
of Marlowe have been lost, 
and some have been ascribed to 
him on insufticient grounds. It 
is, however, possible that he may 
have had a hand in one or more 
of the plays which formed tho 
basis of Shakespeare’s Henrg vi. 
Marlowe’s private life bore an 
unenviable reputation, not only 
for moral laxity, but also for so- 
called ‘ atheism.’ In 1593 he was 
summoned before the privy coun- 
cil to answer a charge of heresy 
arising from some papers of his 
found amongst those of Thomas 
Kyd. Before, however, his case 
could be fill lycon8idercd,Marl owe 
was dead — slain, according to one 
account, in a drunken brawl at 
Deptford by Francis Archer. His 
paraphrase of the Hero and Lean- 
der of Mus.'uiis was completed by 
George Chapman. The influence 
both of his dramatic and non- 
dramatic work upon his contem- 
poraries, notably Shakesjieare and 
Donne, was considerable. His 
poems include Aviores, in *Epi- 
grammes and Elegies ; ’ Hero and 
Lcander (1598); First Book of 
Lucan (IGOO). Collected works, 
cd. G. Robinson (1826) ; cd. A. 
Dyce (1850. 1870); ed. F. Cun- 
ningham (1870) ; ed. A. H. 
Bullcn (1885); cd. H. Ellis (in- 
complete, 1887) ; cd. H. Brey- 
mann and A. Wagner (incom- 
plete, 1885). See A. W. Verity’s 
Marlowe^ s Influence on Shake- 
speare (1886), and Ingram’s Mar- 
lour and his Associates (1904). 

Marls, soft, friable clays con- 
taining an admixture of calcium 
carbonate. They are often full 
of shells, shell marl being a 
deposit of fresh-water lakes in 
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which fine mud has gathered 
along with the shells of Mollusca. 
It is used to improve peaty or 
acid soils. Clay soils which con- 
tain finely divided calcium car- 
bonate, such as some of those 
on the Lias and Chalk, are also 
known as marls ; but the use of 
the term to designate clays which 
are not calcareous, like the red 
‘marls’ of the Trias (which are 
ferruginous), is to be avoided. 
‘ Marls tone ’ is a name given to 
the middle Lias. 

Marmalade, a kind of jam, 
usually made from oranges or 
lemons, though the term is some- 
times extended to that made from 
quinces, crab apples, and other 
fruits. Sometimes a clear mar- 
malade is made containing no 
shreds of orange peel. 

Marmande, tn., dep. Lot-et- 
Garoiino, France, on r. bk. of 
(Taronne, 40 m. s.k. <if Bordeaux; 
has a One Gothic church of the 
lllth century. Linen and woollen 
cloths, brandy and liqueurs, are 
manufactured. Pop. (11)01) l),87.‘l. 

Marmaros-sziget. See 

Maramaiios Szkjet. 

Marmier, Xavier (1809-92), 
French author, born at Pontar- 
lier. First as professor of foreign 
literature at Rennes, and after- 
wards (1847) as keeper of the 
Saiiite-Genevifevo Library, he did 
much to interest his countrymen 
in northern literature. Works : 
Leitres sur le Nord (1840) ; Him- 
tnire de la TAtteratnrc cn Dane- 
umirk et en Suede (1839); transla- 
tions from Schiller and Goethe: 
Thidtredc Goethe (1839) and Thi- 
dt re de ScMller (1841 ). See Estig- 
nard’s X Marmier (1893). 

Marmion, Shackehi.ey (1603- 
39), English dramatist, born 
near Brackley, Northampton- 
shire. After service in the Low 
Countries, he became a playwright 
in London. In 1638 he accom- 
panied Sir John Suckling’s ex- 
pedition into Scotland. His best 
known works are three comedies 
— Holland's Leaguer (1632), A 
Fine Companion (1633), and The 
Antupiarg (1640) — and the poem 
Cupid and Psyche (1637). 
Marmot! t, AiTau.sTE Fukd- 
Louis Viessk de, 1)uc 
DE Ragusa (1774-1852), French 
marshal, was born at ChA,tillon- 
sur-Seine, and distinguished him- 
self in the Italian campaigns, 
notably at Lodi and Castiglione. 
He accompanied Napoleon to 
made general of 
a division for his management 
of the guns in the battle of 
Marengo (1800). In 1801 he was 
inspector-general-in-chief of ar- 
tillery, and for his victory over 
the Russians at Castelnuovo(1805) 
was created Duke of Ragusa. In 
1809, after the battle of Wagram, 
he defeated the flying Austrians 
at Znaim, and was in consequence 
made a field -marshal. In 1811 


he became commander-in-chief 
in Portugal, where he was op- 
posed to Wellington, but was 
severely wounded at Salamanca 
(1812). At the head of an army 
corps he participated in the great 
battles of the retreat from Russia, 
and in 1814 prolonged the contest 
on behalf of Napoleon against 
the allies outside of Paris. From 
1830 he lived mostly abroad, at 
Venice and Vienna. See his 
Memoires (9 vols. 1856-7). 

Marmontel, Jean FiiANgois 
(1723-99), French writer, was 
born at Limousin ; devoted him- 
self to literature by advice of 
Voltaire, and went to Paris in 
1745. There, through the influ- 
ence of Madame Pompadour, he 
secured an official position (1753) 
at Versailles, and in 1758 was ap- 
pointed editor of Le Mercurc, in 
whose columns apx)eared many 
of his stories or romances. His 
chief story was Belisaire (1766), 
a kind of political novel, which 
brought him into conflict with 
the Jesuits. He was elected to 
the Academy in 1763, became 
(1783) its secretary, and (1771) 
historiographer of France. His 
Mimoires (new ed. 1891) contain 
an interesting account of the 
18th - century French literary 
salons. His iEuvres Completes 
appeared in 7 vols. (1819-20). 8ee 
LifCy in French, by Lenel (1902). 

Marmora, La. See La Mar- 
mora. 

Marmora, Sea op (anc. Pro- 
pontis), between Asia Minor and 
Europe, communicates with the 
Black Sea by the Bosporus, and 
with the Ailgean Sea by the Dar- 
danelles. It is 175 m. in length 
and 50 m. in breadth. The E. 
shore is broken by the Gulfs of 
Ismid and liidjir. The chief 
island is Marmora or Marmara, 
famous for its marble. 

Marmosets constitute the 
family Hapalidne, and are the 
lowest of the anthropoid division 
of the Primates. They are con- 
fined to Central and S. America, 
and exhibit great delicacy of con- 
stitution in confinement. They 
are gentle and dainty little crea- 
tures, not unlike squirrels in 
appearance, and often with pro- 
jecting tufts of hair on the sidos 
of the head. They are less highly 
organized than the monkeys ; they 
bear three young ones at a time ; 
and, except the great toe, all the 
digits bear pointed claws. The 
groat toe is unusually small, and 
the fore limbs do not exhibit 
that proportionate elongation so 
marked in many of the Primates. 
The tail is not prehensile, there 
are no callo.sities over the ischin, 
and no cheek-pouches. Though 
the total number of teeth is 32. 
there are three premolars ami 
only two molars; whereas in the 
Old World monkeys and in man 
this condition is reversed. Mar- 


mosets are entirely arboreal, and 
their diet consists of a mixture 
of insects and fruit. An example 
is the silky marmoset (Midas 
rosalia) of S.E. Brazil. 



Silky Marmoset. 


Marmots {Arctomys) are ro- 
dents found in the northern parts 
of both hemispheres. They arc 
heavily-built, rather clumsy-look- 
ing animals, living high up on 
mountains in the warmer part of 
their range, but coming down to 
sea-level in the extreme north. 
They feed on roots and leaves, 
and in many cases hibernate for 
the whole of the winter. Social 
in their habits, they feed in com- 
panies, and a number collect in 
the same burrow for th3 winter 
sleep. The ears and tail are 
short, as arc also the legs; cheek- 
pouches are absent or rudimen- 
tary ; on the fore limbs, the first 
digit is rudimentary and bears 
a flat nail. In Europe occurs the 
Alpine marmot (^4. mamnotta), 
often heard, but rarely seen, in 
the Alps. It is about twenty 
inches long, and has a peculiar 
shrill alarm whi.stle. In E. 
Europe and in Siberia occurs 
A. hohae, a rather smaller form. 



Alpine Marmots, 

Asia has a number of secies. 
The American forms differ in 
some respects from their Old 
World allies; the commonest is 
the woodchuck. 

Marne, (i.) River, France, 
rises on the plateau of Langres, 
dep. Haute -Marne, and flows 
north-west and west for 326 in., 
past ChAlons, Epernay, and 
Meaux, to join the Seine on r. bk. 



Marno 

at Chareriton, 2 m. S.E. of Paris. 
It is navigai)le as far as St. Dizier, 
but a lateral canal stretches from 
Epernay to Vitry (where the 
Marne -Rhine canal goes olf to 
the K.); it is continued thence 
to beyond St. Dizier. The Haute- 
Marne canal starts at Donieux, 
and connects the navigation of 
the Marne with that of the Sa6ne. 
(2.) Department, France, part of 
old prov. of Chamimgne, is bi- 
sected by the river Marne. The 
centre is gently-rolling country; 
the rest Hat and monotonous. The 
climate is dry and sunny, and well 
suited to the cultivation of wheat 
and wine (champagne), in which 
last the wealth of the depart- 
ment chiefly consists. The wine is 
matured in the cellars of Rheims, 
Ei>ernay, and ChA,lons, this last 
the capital of the department. 
There is a prosperous woollen in- 
dustry, which centres at Rheims. 
There are also tanneries and iron 
foundries. Area, 3,107 aq. m. 
Pot). (l‘K)l) 4.32,882. 

Marne, IIautk-. See IIaute- 
Maune. 

Marnix, Philip van (1.038 08), 
Dutch writer, born at Rrussels ; 
studied theology at Geneva, and 
on his return to his native laud 
actively forwarded the reforma- 
tion, and was a sworn foe of the 
Spanisl) goveniinont and the In- 
quisition. When the Duke of 
Alva was made governor of the 
Netherlands (1507) Marnix fled to 
Germany. He represented Wil- 
liam of Orange in missions to 
England and France, and took a 
prominent part in the formation 
of the union of Utrecht. He 
was mayor of Antwerp during 
the thirteen months’ siege of 
1584-5. He wrote the Wilhelmus 
song, the hymn of Dutch liberty ; 
and De Romsrhc -fiyc/i-A-or/(150i)), 
a prose satire on the Roman 
fhitholic Church. See Life, in 
French, by Juste (1858), and in 
Dutch by Tjalma (1890). 

Marocco. See Morocco. 

MarochettI, Carlo (1805-68), 
Italian sculptor, born at Turin ; 
but settleil in Paris (1827). His 
chief productions were A iiirl 
pLatnng with a Dog, The Fallen 
Angel, The Battle of JeinappcA 
(a relief upon the Arc de Tri- 
omphe de I’Etoile), a memorial 
for Bellini’s tomb, and various 
equestrian statues. Coming to 
England on account of the revolu- 
tion (1848), he became r.a. (1800), 
and executed statues of Richard 
C(eur de Uion in London, and 
Queen Victoria and the Duke of 
Wellington in Glasgow. 

Maronites, a body of Chris- 
tians, numbering about a quar- 
ter of a million, who have their 
centre at Kanobin in Mt. Leba- 
non. They are a relic of the 
Monothelite sect. Throughout 
the Mohammedan conquest the 
Maronites preserved their ancient 
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faith, but united with the Roman 
Catholic Church in 1182; and in 
1584 Gregory xill. established in 
Rome a college for the training 
of their clergy. In many things 
they still hold to their traditional 
usages ; their sacred tongue is the 
ancient Syriac. They have suf- 
fered severely at the hands of the 
Druses, and in 1860 the savagery 
of both sides reached such a pitch 
as to necessitate the intervention 
of the great powers. See Bliss’s 
Es»ay on Sects .of Syria : The 
Maronites (Palestine Exploration 
Fund, 1892). See Druses. 

Maroons, a term applied to 
runaway negro slaves taking ref- 
ugo in the inaccessible parts of 
the W. Indies. Here they some- 
times became strong enough 
to form independent republics, 
which long held out against the 
constituted authorities. In Ja- 
maica, after the British occupa- 
tion (1655), some 1,500 slaves, 
joined by others escaping from 
the English planters, continued 
in rebellion, and were not Anally 
reduced till the year 1795, when 
many of the survivoi's were re- 
moved to Nova Scotia, whence 
later most of them found their 
way to Sierra Leone. In Dutch 
Guiana, where they are now 
known as Bush Negroes, the Ma- 
roons were never reduced. See 
La<ly Blake, North American Re- 
view (Nov. 1898); W. G. Pal- 
grave’s Dutch Ouiana (1876). 

Maros Vdsdrhely, tn., Hun- 
gary, cap. of Maros -Torda co., 
on 1. bk. of Maros, 47 ni. K.S.E. of 
Klausenburg; has a citadel and a 
fine Gothic church (1446). Sugar, 
spirits, and tobacco are manufac- 
tured. Pop. (1900) 17,715. 

Marot, Clement (1496-1544). 
French poet, born at Cahors, ami 
was page to Marguerite d’Alen- 
con, afterwards queen of Navarre, 
lie took part in the expedition 
to Italy ; was wounded and taken 
prisoner at the battle of Pavia ; 
Imt, soon released, ho returned 
to Paris, where he began to 
show the anti - Catholic tenden- 
cies which made him many 
enemies and gave considerable 
trouble to his friends. He was 
repeatedly arreste<l and impris- 
oned — once in the Ch.'ltelet, 
which he describes in JJEnfer. 
He published a version of the 
Psalms, which, set to favourite 
secular airs, became popular at 
the French court and with the 
Huguenots. His poems are dis- 
tinguished for graceful satire, a 
singularly light touch, and natu- 
ral expression. The distinctive 
style Marotiq'ue. as it is called, 
has had much influence on French 
literary language. His (Euvres 
Completes appeared in 1538 (new 
ed.l881). SeeH.Morley’B(7^^mcn« 
Marot (1870). 

Marozia (d. 938), a lady of 
Rome, notorious for her infamous 


Marqneita 

life, daughter of the Empress 
Theodora and of Theophylact. 
As mistress of Pope Sergius 
111 . and mother or grand- 
mother of thiee popes (John xi., 
John XII., and Leo vii.), she had 
entire control of Rome for some 
years. She styled herself *sena- 
trix of all the Romans’ and * Pa- 
tricia.’ 

Marprelatc Controversy, a 

pamphlet warfare carried on 
(1589 - 90) by the Elizabethan 
Puritans against the established 
system of Episcopacy. The pam- 
phlets were by various writers, 
but were generally issued under 
the generic pen-name of Martin 
Marprelate. The authorities en- 
deavoured to repress their licence 
by severe measures, and some of 
the writers paid the penalty of 
de.ath. These pamphlets were 
met by others defending Episco- 
pacy, and Bacon intervened to 
make peace with an essay in fa- 
vour of moderation and tolerance. 
See W. Maskell’s Hist, of the 
Marprelate Controversy (1845). 

Marque, Letters of. See 
Letters of Marque. 

Marquesas or Mendaiia Is- 
lands, archipelago in the Pacific, 
lietween lat. 8“ and 10° 30’ 8. and 
long. i:i8° 30’ and 140° 40’ w.. an- 
nexed to France (1842), and in- 
cluded in the Tahiti administra- 
tion. Total area, 480 sq. m. The 
largest, Nukahiva, has an area of 
186 sq. m., and it reaches an alti- 
tude of 3,840 ft. All the islands 
are mountainous, and lie in deep 
water. Productions : oranges, 
copra, yams, and mother-of-pearl. 
Pop. 4,300. 

Marquetry, wood mosaic, ve- 
neering ( r inlaying common white 
wood with slices of rare and costly 
woods or other material. The art 
was known in Egypt and the East 
two thousand years ago, is men- 
tioned in the (^Penelope’s 

betl’), and was introduced from 
Persia into Venice (14th century), 
whence it spread to Florence, 
France, Germany, and Holland. 
As intarsia it is conspicuous in 
church woodwork of the 15th 
century. Charles Andrd Boule 
(1642-1732) produced his beautiful 
M)oule-work.’ In the 18th cen- 
tury Reisner and David Roent- 
gen were famous ibhiistes. Va- 
rieties are moresco (black and 
white), eertosina (cypress or wal- 
nut inlaid with ivory), boule (tor- 
toiseshell ground with design in 
metal), counter (metal ground 
with tortoiseshell inlay), icailline 
(imitation tortoiseshell), poker- 
work, and Chippendale furniture. 
See Turck’s Marqueterie for Ama- 
teurs (1899), and F. H. Jackson’s 
Intarsia and Marquetry (1903). 

Marquette, city, Michigan, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Marquette co., 
in the Upper Peninsula, on tho 
coast of Lake Superior ; ships iron 
ore. Pop. (1900) 10,058. 



iltarqnis 

Marquis, or Marquess, the 
second order in the peerage of 
England, ranking below a duke 
and above an earl. The title was 
originally applied to certain offi- 
cers aprx)inted to defend the 
marches or borders of Wales. 
The first marquess proper was 
Robert de Vei e, Earl of Oxford, 
who was created Marquess of 
Dublin by Richard li. in 138G. 


m 

chioness. Marquis is often the 
courtesy title of the eldest son of 
a duke during his father’s life- 
time. 

Marr. See Mar. 

Marradi, Giovanni (1852), 
Italian poet, was born at Li- 
vorno (Leghorn). In Florence ho 
founded, with Ferrari and others, 
the short-lived but brilliant re- 
view, I Nuovi Goliardi. He was 
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Marriage consists essentially 
in the cohabitation of males and 
females for the purposes of re- 
production and the care of off- 
spring. Among animals the sanc- 
tion of marriage is rooted in in- 
stinct; among the lower human 
races it is founded on the slow 
growth of customs and traditions; 
among the liiglier human races 
marriage becomes an institution 
in which the sanction of legal 
enactments is superimiiosed on 
to that of custom and tradition. 
The care of offspring is an essen- 
tial element in the constitution 
of marriage. 

Friuiitive Human Marriage.— 
Among tlie higher vertebrate ani- 
mals—birds as well as mammals - 
monogamy, and occasiona lly poly- 
gamy, prevail, though the union 
may persist for no more than a 
single breeding season. It has 
been argued tliat the marriage 
of earliest man must have corre- 
sponded to the monogamy and 
polygamy prevailing among mod- 
ern anthropoid apes. To this it 
may be replied tliat it is highly 
probable that the earliest men, 
in raising themselves to a higher 
level than that of the apes, maj^ 
well liave developeil qualities of 
self-restraint whicJi involved a 
more complex system of mar- 
riage, such as we indeed seem 
to find survivals of among some 
]<rimitive races to-day. We are 
not entitled to state confidently 
that the earliest form of human 
marriage was either a more or 
less regulated lU’omiscuity (as 
Morgan, M’Lennan, and Lulihock 
believed) or an individual mar- 
riage resembling that of the higher 
apes. The theory of primitive 
promiscuity was mainly supported 
by the existence of supposed ‘siir- 
\ivals,’ but it has always to be re- 
membered that there is no true 
analogy between such survivals 
and the vestigial remains in bodily 
structure. There is, however, 
some reason to think that, what- 
ever the most primitive form of 
human marriage, actual pairing 
was probably mainly periodical 
and influenced by season. We 
may perhaps believe(withSchurtz) 
that individual marriage has pre- 
vailed more or less from the 
first, but that side by side with 
this other sexual habits and cus- 
toms grew up and sometimes re- 
acted on iiKlividual marriage. 

Courtship, — Among many ani- 
mals and among most savages 
courtship is a necessary prelimi- 
nary to sexual union. It may be 
defined as the process whereby 
both the male and the female are 
brought into the state of psychic 
desire and physical tumescence 
which is essential to sexual con- 
jugation. Courtship is thus an es- 
sential preliminary to marriage, 
in the biological sense— not a mere 
social custom— and it is rooted in 
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Marriage Casket in Marguetrg of Tortoiseshell and MetaU hy Houle. 

( Wallace Collection.) 





In 1897 Richard made John 
Beaufort, Earl of Somerset, Mar- 
quess of Dorset. The oldest ex- 
isting rnarquisate is that of AVin- 
chestor, dating from Edward VI. 
in 1.551. The eldest son of a mar- 
quis is generally by courtesy an 
earl, and the younger sons and 
the daughters are styled lords 
and ladies. His wife is a rnar- 


then made inspector of schools 
for the province of Massa- Car- 
rara. Though a poetic disciple 
of Carducci, M.irradi struck out 
a line for himself. Ho impresses 
by his elegant style and his love 
of nature. His poems were col- 
lected at Florence in 1902. 

Marrakesh. See Morocco 
City. 
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physiological and Dsychological 
demands. 

Group Marriage.— The most 
primitive form of marriaj^e system 
of which any trace can now be 
detected “thouj^h even here the 
evidence is far from complete or 
altogether satisfactory— is that 
known as srroup marria^re, which 
has been carefully investiprated 
in Australia. In group marriage 
all the women of one class are 
regarded as the actual, or at all 
events the potential, wives of all 
the men of another class. Early in- 
vestigators, such as Morgan, fell 
into the mistake of regarding the 
‘classificatory system’ of rela- 
tionship with whicli this kind of 
marriage is associated as sound 
evidence in favour of the actual 
or former existence of such mar- 
riage. This cannot, however, be 
accepted, for systems of relation- 
ship among prirnitivt.* peoples are 
much less closely dependent on 
actual hloo<l ties than later became 
the case. Even, however, when 
this kind of evidence is discarded, 
it would appear that sometimes — 
as the careful investigation of 
Spencer and Gillen has shown to 
he the case among the Australian 
Urahunna — ‘a group of women of 
a certain designation are actually 
the wives of a group of men of 
another designation.’ Polyandry, 
occurring especially in Tibet, by 
which usually all thu brothers in 
a family are the husbands of otu 5 
wife, may be regarded as a re- 
stricted kind of group marriage 
on a small scale. 

Among many primitive peoples 
descent is reckoned not in the 
paternal but in the maternal 
line. Bachofen, wdio first showed 
the wide prevalence of this cus- 
tom, founded on it his theory of 
the matriarchate. He regarded 
the universal original state of 
human society as one of promis- 
cuity, in which fatherliood was 
unknown, and authority rested 
mainly with the mother, through 
whom alone descent could be 
traced. This theory can no longer 
be maintained in its original 
form. We do not know that 
female descent has been univer- 
sal ; it is by no means necessarily 
associated with ignorance of pa- 
ternal descent, nor is the suprem- 
acy of woman involved, although 
female descent seems favourable 
to the high social standing of 
women. 

Marriage hif Capture.— On the 
whole, it may be said that indi- 
vidual marriage, more or less per- 
manent and usually monogamous, 
has been the prevailing human 
type. Considerable importance 
was formerly attached to the 
distinction between endogamy 
(marriage within the tribe) and 
exogamy (marriage outside the 
tribe), but, as a rule, marriage is 
at the same time both endogamous 


in its avoidance of racially remote 
groups, and exogamous in its 
avoidance of union within the 
family, although it may tend to 
sway more in one direction than 
the other — usually in the direction 
of exogamy. This is favourable 
to marriage by capture, which 
has certainly been a widespread 
method of obtaining wives among 
uncivilized peoples. M‘Lennan 
and others who emphasized the 
importance of marriage by cap- 
ture have, however, gone too far 
in asserting its universality, and 
also in including with it, as 
survivals, many customs which 
re(iuired a wider explanation. 
Crawley has shown that a large 
number of these customs must 
really receive a psychological and 
religious interpretation, and are 
to be regarded as *a ceremonial 
use of force,* which is at tlie same 
time a concession to female mod- 
esty and bashfuliiess, often al- 
lowing the woman also to avoid 
marriage if she really wishes to 
do so. ‘Marriage by capture’ 
must therefore be reganled as only 
in rare and sporadic cases a brutal 
rape of women who may or may 
not be willing, but more usually 
a recognized and accepted form 
of courtship. 

Marriage bg Purchase and Poljh 
gaing . — It is commonly held that 
with the growth of social order 
marriage by capture slowly gives 
way to marriage by purchase, 
'rhey frequently overlap, how- 
ever ; and it ha.s also to be re- 
membered that, as Crawley points 
out, among primitive peoples 
‘purchase’ has not so narrowly 
commercial a significance as it 
has with us, and that the price 
given on receiving the bride has 
a compensatory and often ritual 
significance, and is not necessarily 
a mere barter which degrades the 
position of the wife. Polygamy, 
either in its simple form or in 
its modified form of concubinage, 
is frequently n.ssociated with a 
developed marriage-by -purchase 
system. It is not common among 
the lower savages, but is found 
more frequently in the more ad- 
vanced stage of barbarism, when 
civilization is beginning to de- 
velop, and when a great deal of 
authority is centred in the hus- 
band and father who is the head 
of the family group— the patri- 
arch. Polygamy is found only 
among the richer individuals even 
in the social groups in which it 
occurs, and it dies out as civil- 
ization still further progresses. 
The marriage system in Europe 
during historical times has been 
a monogamy in which the patri- 
archal authority has shown a con- 
stant tendency to decrease. 

Modern Marriage.— The mod- 
ern tendency— it cannot be said 
to be more than a tendency— is to 
regard the relationship as strictly 
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a contract in which each party 
should have equal rights and 
equal duties. There are, how- 
ever, difficulties in the way of 
this reasonable and legal method 
of looking at the matter, and, in 
fact, it has not proceeded in Eng- 
land so far even as the equaliza- 
tion of divorce, so that while a hus- 
band may obtainadivorceforadul- 
tery alone, a wife cannot. The 
natural incidence of the burden 
of reproduction is not equal, for 
while the man’s part is small, the 
\s;oman’s part is large. Complete 
equalization involves the econo- 
mic independence of the mother, 
but the mother cannot at once be 
an effective child-bearer and an 
effective bread-winner. We ad- 
just the matter by assuming that 
the woman bears the child for her 
husband, and that in return he 
supports her and it. We are, how- 
ever, then landed in another in- 
equality ; for by this arrange- 
ment the child belongs to the 
father, although on a natural 
basis the child belongs primarily 
to the mother, of whose flesh 
and blood it is formed. The diffi- 
culties of marriage are further 
increased by the complexity and 
individualization involved by civ- 
ilized life. It has been found 
that there is a tendency for like 
to mate with like. In a primi- 
tive community, where individ- 
ualization has not progressed 
far, satisfactory mating is com- 
paratively easy ; but with an in- 
creased development of faculties 
and tastes, and the increased 
complexity of individual de- 
mands, successful mating becomes 
much more difficult— all the more 
so since its .success cannot be de- 
termined until the decision is 
already irrevocably made. Not- 
withstanding these difficulties, 
there are no indications that mar- 
riage will tend to assume forms 
more complex than that of mono- 
gamy. It seems most ]jrobable 
that, as wo sec to a very marked 
extent in the United States and 
to a slighter degree in Europe 
generally, monogamy will suc- 
ceed in surviving by adjusting 
itself to modern conditions with 
the help of a greater facility of 
divorce — causes more subtle than 
adultery, but equally fatal to 
successful marriage, being re- 
garded as an adequate motive 
for divorce. The reality, honesty, 
and sacredness of marriage are 
thus preserved at the expense of 
a stability which in an increas- 
ingly large number of cases is in- 
compatible with genuine mating 
in marriage and an incentive to 
irregular unions. The future of 
the children will always remain 
an important matter for mutual 
arrangement, not to be settled by 
any invariable rule. 

Bibliography.— As a general 
biological introduction to the 
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subject the best book is prob- 
ably The Evolution of Scx^ by 
r. Geddes and J. Arthur Thoin- 
Bon (1880; revised ed. lOOl), On 
the paycholoKrical side see Studies 
in the Psneholotijf of Sex ( 1807), by 
Havelock Ellis, more especially 
the studies entitled ‘Analysis 
of the fcjexual Impulse,’ ‘Sexual 
Periodicity,’ and ‘The Sexual 
Impulse in AVomcn.’ For mar- 
riage among primitive peoples, 
E. B. Tylor’s Primitive Cul- 
ture (4th ed. 1004) may be re- 
commended. On the general 
sociological side an excellent 
guide, with summaries of the 
more imrwrtant studies, will be 
found in Durkheim’s sociological 
year-book, U Annie Socioloijiuu(\ 
from 1806 onwards. The beat 
history of marriage is AVester- 
inarck’s Historic of Human Mar- 
riage (1801), alike for its wealth 
of reliable facts, its clear presen- 
tation of theories, and, above all, 
its judicial and scientific spirit : 
the subject was here first placed 
on a sound biological basis, al- 
though it is possible to dissent at 
many {Joints, and some revision 
in the light of more recent in- 
vestigation is now needed. Lc- 
tourneau’s Evolution of Marriage 
(Eng. trails. 1801), though less 
authoritative and reliable, is a 
convenient ethnographic sum- 
mary of the main facts as found 
among the various peoples of the 
world. As an admirable example 
of detailed investigation of mar- 
riage customs among primitive 
peoples, reference may be made 
to The Native Tribes of Central 
Australia^ by Baldwin Spencer 
and F. J. Gillen (1800). J. G. 
Frazer’s C olden Bough (1800 ; 
new ed. 1000) embodies a wealth 
of instructive facts concerning 
the relations of the sexes among 
primitive peoples, emphasizing 
especially the significance of re- 
ligious sentiment. The most not- 
able of recent contributions to 
the subject of primitive marriage 
is Crawley’s Mgstic Rose (1002). 
The Journal of the Anthropologi- 
cal Institute contains valuable 
contributions to the facts and 
the theories of marriage. 

M.arriagb in thk Army.— For 
military purposes, only such mar- 
riages arc recognized in the army 
as are contracted in compliance 
with the military regulations on 
the subject. All officers and war- 
rant officers are free to marry 
without any special permission 
to do so ; but a warrant officer 
ought to inform his command- 
ing officer of his intention to 
do so. All soldiers below this 
rank must obtain, previous to 
marrying, the consent of their 
commanding officer ; otherwise 
their names will not be entered 
on the ‘married roll.* This con- 
sent can only be given if the 
woman is respectable, and when 


there is already a vacancy in the 
fixed number of those allowed to 
be on the married establishments 
of their respective units. In the 
case of a soldier under the rank 
of sergeant, the man must have 
at least seven yeai*s’ service, two 
good-comluct badges, and five 
pounds in the savings bank. The 
married establishment of a unit 
may include all non -commis- 
sioned officers above the rank of 
sergeant, half those of sergeant s 
rank, and, in the cavalry, artil- 
lery, and engineers, 4 per cent., 
in the infantry .‘I per cc nt., of the 
rank and file (corporals and pri- 
v.ates). A soldier married before 
enlistment, or one who has mar- 
ried without leave, may not be 
admitted to a vacancy in the 
married establishment, except in 
special cases. 

Marriage Law. luEnglishlaw 
marriage is the ‘ voluntary legal 
union for life of one man with 
one woman to the exclusion of 
all others.* Thus a polygamous 
marriage, or one in which con- 
sent is absent, is void. 

Capacity , — The legal age* for 
marriage is fourteen in males 
and twelve in females. Minors 
must obtain the consent of their 
parent or guardian, unless the 
minor is a wi<iow or widower ; but 
the want of such consent <loes 
not invalidate a marriage. For 
other impediments see Nullity 
OK Marriage. 

Marriage in a Church of Eng- 
land Church, — (1.) By banns. 
The publication of banns and 
marriage in church is regulated 
l)y the Marriage Act of 1823. If 
the banns arc not published, or 
arc improperly published — e.g. 
under false names, and both 
parties are aware of it— the mar- 
riage is null and void. A clergy- 
man is entitled to seven days* 
notice of banns, which must be 
published in both the parishes 
where the parties reside, and in 
the church where the marriage 
is to take place, on three Sundays 
before such marriage. The mar- 
riage must take place within 
three months of the last publica- 
tion of banns ; and the notice to 
the clergyman should state the 
names and place of residence of 
the parties. Fifteen days’ real 
residence in the parish is suffi- 
cient, and the clergyman ought 
to satisfy himself as to this; but 
non-residence does not affect the 
validity of the marriage when 
once it has been celebrated. The 
banns are void if the parent or 
uardian of a minor publicly for- 
ids the banns. (2.) By licence. 
{a) A special licence is issued by 
the Archbishop of Canterbury at 
Doctor’s Commons, and costs 
about £30. It enables the parties 
to l)c married in any place what- 
ever, at any time of the day or 
night. (6) An ordinary licence 
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costs from £2 to £3. It is granted 
by the surrogate of a bishop or 
archbishoj), and dispenses with 
the publication of banns. One 
of the parties must swear that 
there is no impediment, that one 
of the parties has residecl for 
fifteen days in the parish wiiere 
the marriage takes place, and, in 
the case of a minor, that the 
necessary consent has been ob- 
tained. Perjury is apparently 
not punishable, and has no ef- 
fect on the validity of the mar- 
riage ; but a person who marries 
a minor without consent forfeits 
all interest in the i)roperty of 
the minor. 

Marriage not in an English 
Church. — Marriage outside a 
church may, under certain con- 
ditions, be celebrated at a registry 
office, or at any legistered jdace 
of worship which has also been 
licensed for marriages by the 
registrar-general, after a ])etition, 
showing that the place of w’or- 
ship has been used as such for 
one year, and (except in the case 
of a Roman Catholic chapel) is 
a separate building. Such mar- 
riages are either by licence or 
certificate. Notice must be sent 
to the distnet registrar together 
with a solemn declarafon (false- 
hood as to which amounts to i>er- 
jury) that there is no imi)edi- 
ment ; that, in the case of a cer- 
tificate, the parties have resided 
seven days, or, in the case of a 
licence, fifteen days, in the dis- 
trict where the registry office is; 
and that the recpiisite consents 
have been obtained in the case of 
minors. In the case of a certifi- 
cate the notice must be given in 
the district of each of the parties. 
The certificate authorizing mar- 
riage will be granted twenty-one 
clear days after the notice in 
the case of marriage by certifi- 
cate, and one clear day after 
notice in the case of marriage by 
licence. The marriage may then 
take place in any registered ])lace 
of worship in the district of 
either of the parties, or, when 
there is no such place, in the 
nearest place of worshi]) to the 
district, or in the usual place of 
worship of either party, being 
not more than two miles from 
the district. Facilities are given 
for forbidding the marriage, or 
for entering a caveat against it. 
The marriage may be celebrated 
in any form between 8 a.m. and 
3 p.m. within three months of 
the notice; but a statutory form 
of words embodying the consent 
must be pronounced in any form 
of marriage adopted. lly the 
Marriage Act, 1808, the presence 
of the registrar is no longer req- 
uisite at a registered place of 
worshij), ])rovided a minister is 
present. In a registry office no 
religious ceremony may be per- 
formed, and the statutory words 
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alono are adopteil. A person 
married in a registry office may 
subsequently be married in a 
church. A clertryman cannot be 
compelled to marry divorced 
persons, thoui^h such persons can 
bo married in their parish church. 

Jewi and Quakers. — If either 
of the parties is a Quaker, or is 
in community with the Quakers, 
the marriajjo may be celebrated 
in a rejjistered Quaker place of 
worship wherever situate^ on a 
certificate by the Quaker secre- 
tary that the marriajre is author- 
ized, and on certificate or licence 
by the ro^fi.strar. If both parties 
are Jews, the marriage may bo 
celebrated according to the Jew- 
ish rites by the secretary of the 
husband’s synagogue, in any syna- 
gogue or private house on the 
registrar’s certificate or licence, 
lliit marriage within the pro- 
hibited degrees, though good by 
Jewish law, is void by English. 

Scotland. — In Scotland, mar- 
riages are regular or irregular, 
and an irregular marriage is void 
unless the usual jdace of residence 
of one of the pai’ties was in Scot- 
land, or a party had resi<led in 
Scotland twenty-one <lays before 
the marriage. Regular marriages 
may be celebrated by a clergy- 
man after bann.«, or the publica- 
tion of a notice required by the 
Marriage Notices Act, 1878; or 
before a registrar. Any acknow- 
le<lgmunt of marriage, even with- 
out witnesse.s, or a promise of mar- 
riage followed by intercourse, 
will constitute an irregular mar- 
riage! ; and perhafw even inter- 
course followed by a promise of 
marriage has the same effect. 
Irregular marriages may be regis- 
tered on application to a sheriff, 
who gives a warrant to the regis- 
trar. (See Habit and Repute.) 

Ireland. — I’rotestant Episco- 
palian marriages are governed by 
a Marriage Act of 1870, similar 
to the English acts. Marriages 
between two Roman Catholics 
may bo celebrated at any time 
or place without witnesses by a 
priest. Marriages between a 
Protestant Episcopalian and a 
person who is not one, or between 
a Roman Catholic and a person 
who is not one, may only be 
celebrated by a Protestant or a 
Roman Catholic respectively on 
a registrar’s certificate in a place 
of worship between 8 a.m. and 
2 ]).m. A Presbyterian may be 
married to a person of any relig- 
ion in a registered meeting-house 
between 8 a.m. and 2 p.m., on 
banns or licence. Civil marriages 
also take place, as in England, at 
a registry office. 

Marriage with Foreigners.— 
The utmost caution must be exer- 
cised in the case of marriage with 
foreigners, especially Frenchmen, 
as many marriages are invalid 
abroad, though valid in England. 


Marriages at Kmlmssies, etc . — 
By the Foreign Marriages Act, 
18‘J2, British ambassadors or their 
chaplains, British consuls, or 
high commissionei-s, or the com- 
manding officers of British ships 
on foreign stations, may be 
authorized by warrant to act as 
marriage officers. 8even days’ 
residence and fourteen days’ 
publication are required before 
the marriage can be celebrated. 
Marriages within the lines of a 
British army abroad are valid if 
celebrated by a chaplain or an 
officer deputed to perform them. 
Marriages on board merchant 
ships without a clergyman are 
of doubthil validity. See Ham- 
mi ck’s Marriage Law of England 
(2nd od. 1887). 

Marrickville, suburban bor., 
co. Cumberland, N.S.W., Aus- 
tralia, m. s.w. of Sydney. It 
contains factories and market 
gardens. Pop. (1901) 18,820. 

Married Women’s Property. 

See Husband and Wife. 

Marrow, the soft tissue which 
fills the hollow shafts of the loi»g 
bones. It is very vascular, made 
up of fat areolar tissue (loose 
delicate network, with numer- 
ous interstices), fat and marrow 
cells, and many blood-vessels. It 
lies not only in the hollow shafts 
and in the spongy ends, but also 
in the larger Haversian canals. 
Its function is apparently to pro- 
duce red blood corpuscles. For 
that reason the red marrow has of 
late years been given in cases of 
aiuemia, i>articularly in pernici- 
ous aiiiX'mia, though apparently 
with only temporary success. 
Various forms of iiitiammation 
(o.steo - myelitis) are the com- 
monest marrow diseases ; also 
tumours may originate there. 

Marrow Controversy, a dis- 
cussion current in the Church of 
Scotland (1718-27) over the ortho- 
doxy of a work. The Marrow of 
Modern Divinity., published in 
1040 by Edward Fisher, an Eng- 
lish Puritan, which refuted the 
errors of Antiiioinianism and 
Nconomianism in a series of dia- 
logues. Reprinted by Thomas 
Boston (1718), it was condemned 
as heterodox by the General As- 
sembly in 1720— Boston, the two 
Erskincs (afterwards the founders 
of the Secession Church), and 
Hog of Carnock dissenting. It 
was long popular among Scottish 
evangelicals. 

Marryat, Florence — Mks. 
Francis lean— (1838-99), English 
authoress, actress (fifteen years), 
and journalist, youngest child of 
Captain Marryat, was born at 
Brighton. Love's Conjlict (1805) 
was followed by seventy - five 
other novels, four of the latest 
(1891-94) dealing with spiritual- 
ism, in which she firmly believed. 
Her works have been successfully 
dramatized iii nine cases. My 


Own Child would seem to be her 
most popular, and There is no 
Death her most remarkable book, 
it being a ‘ transcript of her own 
experience ’ in spiritualism. 

Marryat, Frederick (1792- 
1848), English novelist, born in 
Westminster ; entered the royal 
navy under Lord Cochrane (1800), 
and took part in ail bis exploits 
till invalided from the Walcheren 
expedition (1809). He afterwards 
took part in the war in Burma. 
Settling at Hammersmith (1830), 
ho took to literature. Ho was 
editor of the Metropolitan Maga- 
zinc (1832 '5). His chief novels 
were Frank Mildmay (1829), The 
King's Own (1830), Midshipnutn 
Easy (1834), Jacob Faithful (1834), 
and Children of the New Forest 
(1847). See Life and Letters of 
Captain Marryat (1872), by Flor- 
ence Marryat. 

H. 


N. 

Telescopic View of Mars., 

Plowing the ctinal /.etheii extending unrthwnrdi 
/rum the Sgrtit Minor. 

MarSt the fourth planet from 
the sun, travels round it in a 
period of 087 (lays, at a mean 
distance of 141i million miles. 
Its orbit is considerably eccentric 
(c =: 0’09320), and is inclined to 
the ecliptic at an angle of P 5P. 
At favourable oppositions, when 
within 35ir million miles of the 
earth. Mars shines as a red star 
of more than twice the brightness 
of Sirius. The globe of Mars Imu 
1 2 



1. 2'he Earth. 2. Mars^ same scale. 

a mean diameter of 4,230 miles, 
and rotates in a period of 24 
hrs. 37 min. 23 sec. on an axis 
inclined 24° 50' to the orbital 
lane. Seasonal variations are 
ence strongly accentuated, and 
their effects ore visible in the 
melting and re-formation of r ol&r 
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snow-caps. The atmosphere is 
thin, and usually transparent. 
The general surface is reddish, 
but three-eighths of it is covered 
by blue-green tracts, in the main 
permanent, though subject to 
minor variations. They were 
long regarded as seas, but are 
now thought by many to repre- 
sent areas of vegetation. They 
are connected by an intricate 
network of * canals,’ detected by 
Schiaparelli in 1877, some of 
which appear at times to be 
double. But their objective ex- 
i.stencc is not universally ad- 
mitted, and Mr. Maunder’s re- 
cent experiments {Monthly No- 
tices^ June 11)08) lend partial sup- 
port to the opinion of tlieir optical 
production. In Alay 1005 Lowell 


18 min. ; that of Phobos is 7 hrs. 
39 min., or less than one-third 
the rotation period of its primary 
— a relation without precedent in 
the solar system. Neither satel- 
lite, it is probable, has a diameter 
exceeding twenty miles. See 
Lowell’s Mara (1896). 

fAarSf in Roman mythology 
the god of war, who was identi- 
fied with the Greek Ares. He was 
the reputed father of Romulus. 
As the protector of the national 
industry, agriculture, he was 
called Silvivnus ; as the protector 
of the citizens, he was worshipped 
as Quirinus ; and as the war-god 
proper, as Gradivus. The field 
of exercise for Roman youth 
was called the Campus Martins. 
Mars is a contraction of Mavors 


but more delicate in flavour and 
somewhat sweeter. Its alcohol 
content varies between 20 and 25 
per cent. 

Marsala, fort, seapt. tii., prov. 
Trapani, Sicily, 102 m. by rail 
s.w. of Palermo, is noted for its 
wines. It has a cathedral, and 
occupies the site of the ancient 
LilybLeum, the chief fortress of the 
Carthaginians in Sicily. Kxports, 
chiefly wine and brandy (1905), 
£372,158. Pop. (1901) 57,824. 

Marsden, W i lli am (1754 1 836), 
British author and coin collector, 
born at Verval, Irelaixl. He 
served in the East India Com- 
pany at Bencoolen,Sumatra(l 771- 
79), and on his return home be- 
came secretary to the Admiralty 
(1795-1804). He presented his 



1. Nillacus Lucmih. 

2. Acidalius Lueua. 

3. LitcUH Luiia:. 

4 . Olciuitcr Lucus. 
6. Aiiri Luchh. 


Map of the Planet Mara, on Mercator's Projevtio 

Based on a dravoing by Profrwmr Lowell. By pertnimon. 
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issued a bulletin (No. 21) with 
photographs of Mars, which he 
claimed as corroborating the 
objective existence of the ca- 
nals. There are no mountain 
ranges on Mars, and the climate 
seems to be mild, although the 
theoretical mean temperature is 
about 25"’ c. below that of the 
earth. The first map of Mars was 
con.structed by Miidler in 1830; 
the most elaborate by Schiapa- 
relli in 1888. Mars has two satel- 
lites, Dciinos and Phobos, dis- 
covered by Asaph Hall in August 
1877. The orbits of both are 
circular, and coincide approxi- 
mately with the planet’s equato- 
rial plane. Their radii measure re- 
spectively 14,600 m. and 5,800 m. 
The period of Deimos is ^ hrs. 


or Mavers ; the Oscan form of the 
name was Mamers. 

Mars, a British first -class 
battleship (14,900 ton.s) launched 
in 1896. 'Die name came into the 
navy in 1746. 

Mars, Anne Fran^oihe Hip- 
POLYTK Boutet-Mouvel (1779- 
1847), generally known as Mdlle. 
Mars, French actres-s, was born 
in Paris. In 1799 she joined the 
Comddie Fran^aise. With many 
natural gifts, she succeeded in 
classical and contemporary plays, 
and created more than a hundred 
characters. She retired in 1841. 
See her Mimoires, ed. by R. de 
Beauvoir (1849), and her Con- 
jidencea (1&55). 

Marsala, a light-coloured Si- 
cilian wine of the sherry type. 


Oriental books and MSS. to King’s 
College, London, and his splen- 
did collection of coins to the 
British Museum. He wrote His- 
tory of Sumatra (1783), Diction- 
ary (1812), and Crammar of the 
Malayan Language (1812), and 
Numisnuita Orientalia ( 1 823-5). 

Marseillaise, the French na- 
tional hymn, composed by Claude 
Joseph Houget de Lisle, a young 
engineer officer at Strassburg, in 
1792. From being sung by the 
volunteers of Marseilles when 
they entered Paris, and later at 
the storming of the Tuileries, it 
was designated by the Parisians 
the Ilymne dea Maraeillaia, and 
later La Maraeillaiae. Its use was 
forbidden during the restored 
French monarchy and the empire. 
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Marseilles, chief tn. of dep. 
Bouche8-du-Rh6iie,Fraiice,stanaa 
27 m. £• of the llhonc mouth, 
round a landlocked natural 
baain (the Old Port). Marseilles 
has been a place of commercial 
importance from veri" early times, 
and now shares with Genoa the 
commercial supremacy of the 
Mediterranean. The town is girt 
in by hills covered with vineyards 
and olive-groves, and dotted witli 
white country liouses. The port 
is entered and cleared annually 
by over 14,500,000 tons. The 
value of the trade done amounts 
annually to nearly 00 millions 
sterling, the proportion of ex- 
ports to imports being about 2 : 5. 
The leading articles of trade are 
coal, oil-seeds, grain, soap, and 
petroleum. The chief imports 
consist of cereals, petroleum, 
oil-seeds, copra, groundnuts, 
coal (averaging annually over 
£3,000,000), wine and spirits, oils 
(olive, cotton-seed, and palm), 
flour, sugar, coffee, and pepper ; 
while the chief exports include 
brandy, grain and flour, semolina 
and macaroni, oils (vegetable and 
mineral), oil-cake, soap, refined 
sugar, and wine (over £2,1(X),000 
annually). The manufacturing 
industries yield sugar, soda, 
metals (especially of lea<l-smclt- 
ing), macaroni, and leather; but 
Marseilles’s specialties are oil- 
refining and soap -making. The 
fishing industry, especially for 
tunny, is flourishing. The head- 
quarters of the French Message- 
rics Maritimesand the Fraissenet 
Steamship Co., Marseilles is also 
touched at by the llritish 1*. & O. 
and many other lines. The city 
has been greatly imiiroved since 
1853. Of the older structures the 
most interesting is the church of 
St. Victor, with its 11th-century 
crypt. The mariners’ cliurch of 
Notre Dame de la Garde sur- 
mounts a hill (480 ft.) between 
the city and the sea. Tlie Caniia- 
bifere, the main street of the 
city, is a source of pride to the 
inhaViitants. Off the port lies 
the Ch&teau d’lf, associated with 
Dumas’s Count of Montc-Gristn. 
Originally perhaps settled by 
Pluenicians, Marseilles owes its 
historical foundation to a Greek 
colony of Phoc.'uans (600 n.c.). 
Having espoused the cause of 
I’ompey, it was besieged and cap- 
tured by Cajsar(B.c. 40), and under 
Roman domination was famous 
alike for its commerce and its cul- 
ture. Semi-independent through 
the middle ages, Marseilles was 
deprived of many of its privileges 
as a free port by Louis xiv. (1G60). 
In 1720 it was fearfully ravaged 
by the plague. At Marseilles 
were born Pytheas, Petronius 
Arbiter (d. 66), Puget the sculptor 
(d. 1694), the Girondist Rnrbaroux 
(guillotined 1794), and Thiers (d. 
1877). Pop. (1901)491,161. 


Marsh, George Perkins (1801- 
82), American philologist and 
diplomatist, was born at Wood- 
stock in Vermont. In 1842 he 
was elected to Congress, and in 
1849 became United States minis- 
ter at Constantinople, and in 1861 
in Italy. He translated Rask’s 
Icelandic Grammar (1838), and 
published Lectures on the English 
Language (1861), The Origin and 
Hisiory of the English Language 
(1862), and Man and Nature (new 
ed. 1874). See Life by his widow 
(1888). 

Marsh, Herbert (1757-1839), 
bishop of Peterborough, born at 
Faversham, Kent. He attracted 
Pitt’s attention by works which 
did much to help the credit of 
the Bank of England at a crisis. 
These were the translation of an 
Essay by Patje (1797), History of 
the Politics of Great Britain and 
France (1799), and a Postscript 
(1799). He became bishop of 
Llandaff (1816), and was trans- 
lated to Peterborough (1819). 

Marsh, Othnikl Charles 
(1831-99), American palieontolo- 

'st, was born at Lockport, New 

ork, and became professor of 
pabeontology at Yale in 1866. 
He discovered extinct saurians 
and birds, and raised much dis- 
cussion on the links between birds 
and reptiles. Uis principal books 
were Odontornithes, a Monograph 
on the Ertinct Toothed Birds 
of N, America (1880) ; and Dino- 
ccratUy a Monograph on an Ex- 
tinct Order of Gigantic Mammals 
(1886). 

Marshal, originally a groom 
or manager of horses. The term 
came to be applied to one of the 
principal officers of the king’s 
household. To the marshal in 
feudal times belonged the right 
of determining precedence ; and 
in England the earl marslial, a 
dignity now hereditary^ in the 
Duke of Norfolk, is ex-officio head 
of the College of Heralds. In 
Scotland, since the attainder of 
the Keiths in 1716, the office of 
carl marischal has been in abey- 
ance. 

Marshal, William, first 
Earl ok Pembroke (c. 1146-1219), 
regent of England, was one of 
Henry ir.’s mo.st trusted knights, 
and tutor to Prince Henry. After 
1187 he fought in the hVencli 
campaigns, and became marshal 
of England (119'1). On Jolin’s 
death (1216) Pembroke became 
regent during Henry’s minority. 

Marshall, Alfred (1842), Eng- 
lish political economist, was born 
in London, and has been pro- 
fessor of political economy at 
Cambridge since 1885. He has 
written Economics of Industry 
(1879), Principles of Economics 
(1891), and The New Cambridge 
Curriculum in Economics (1903). 
He was a member of the Royal 
Commission on Labour (1891). 


Marshall, John (1755-1835), 
American statesman, born at 
Germantown (now Midland), Vir- 
ginia, and served in the war < f 
the revolution. In 1797 he was 
sent on a diplomatic mission to 
France ; was elected to Congress 
(1799); was (1800-1) a member of 
President John Adams’s cabinet, 
and chief-justice of the Unitca 
States (1801-35). He wrote a 
biography of George Washington. 
See Life by A. B. Magruder (1885). 

Marshall, John (1818-91), Eng- 
lish anatomist and surgeon, born 
at Ely, Cambridgeshire ; became 
professor of surgery at Univer- 
sity College, London (18()6), and 
consulting surgeon to University 
College Hospita 1 ( 1 889). He wrote 
Anatomy for Artists (1878), and a 
paper On the Development of the 
Great Veins (1850). 

Marshalling. (1.) If there arc 
two creditors or legatees of an 
estate, A and B, a.n<l A is en- 
titled to payment out of two 
funds — c.g. real estate and per- 
sonal estate — while B is only 
entitled to payment out of the 
personal estate, A must take 
payment out of real estate if 
the personal estate is not suffi- 
cient to pay both A and B, (2.) 
If a specific devisee or legatee 
has his fund diminished by the 
action of creditors, he may re- 
coup Iiiinself out of the residuary 
estate. This doctrine is know'n 
as the * marslialling of assets.’ 
When the owner of two estates 
mortgages both to one person, 
and only one to another person, 
the mortgagee of both estates 
must take payment as far as 
possible out of the estate which 
IS not most mortgaged to the 
second mortgagee. Ihis is called 
the ‘marshalling of securities.’ 

Marshalling of Arms. 8eo 

Heraldry. 

Marshall Islands, in the 

Pacific, between bit. 5" and 15° N. 
and long. 165° and 173" K. ; form 
two groups— Ratak in the K. and 
Ralik in the w.- each of about a 
dozen islamls. ’Fhcy belong to 
Germany. Tire group is admin- 
istered by the Juluit Company 
of Hamburg, who also bold a 
practical monopoly of the trade. 
Total area, 160 sq. m., of which 
Ralik occujrics 107. They export 
cojrra. The inhabitanisare Micro- 
nesians, and are very skilful navi- 
gators. Pop. 15,000. 

Marshalltown, city, Iowa, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Marshall co., 
48 m. N.E. of Des Moines. Pop. 
(1900) 11,544. 

Marshalsea Prison, in South- 
wark, London, where debtors, 
persons charged with contempt 
of certain courts. Admiralty pris- 
oners, and others were confined. 
The best description of life in 
the prison is found in Dickens’s 
Little Dorrit, It was pul led down 
in 1849, 
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Marsh Qas. See Methane. 
Marsh Mallow [Althwa), a 
f^cniis of T)1aiitH bclon^int; to the 
order Malvaceaj. The common 



Mdrsfb Mallow, 

1, Sfctiirti of fruit. 


marsh mallow, A. is a 

native of Britain, occurring on 
inarshy land near the sea. It 
is a very hairy or downy plant, 
ami in autumn hcar,s panicles of 
flowers of a pale bluish colour. 
The leaves are cordate. The root 
is occasionally used in medicine 
as a demulcent and emollient, 
usually in the form of the syrup. 

Marshman,J()HN Clark (1791- 
1877), British educationist, .son 
of Joshua Marshman (1768-18.‘17), 
Orientalist, missionary, ami 
aiithor of the first complete 
Chinese version of the I5ible. He 
assisted his father, and founded 
the Snviachnr Diirpnn (1818), 
the first Bengali paper; and the 
Friend of India (1821), the first 
English weekly. Official trans- 
lator of Bengali to the govern- 
ment, his great work was the 
promotion of education amongst 
the natives. He wrote The. His- 
torjf of India (1842), and Dirtion- 
arv of the Bengalee Language 
(1827 8). 

Marsh Marigold, the ])opu- 
lar name of Caltha palnstris^ a 
bril 1 iantly-flowered British marsh 
plant, with largo, shining, kidn^y- 
shaped leaves, and flowers like 
very large buttercups. The 
whole plant is redolent of green- 
ness, coolness, and moisture. A 
double variety is often grown in 
gardens. 

Marsh’s Test. See Arsenic. 

Mar si, Italian nation, of 
Sabellian race, which dwelt 


among the Apennines. They 
joined the Roman confederacy 
in 304 B.G. In 90 B.C., indignant 
at their exclusion from Roman 
citi/.enship, they were the prime 
movers in the Social or Marsic 
war against Rome. 

Marsivan, or Merzieun, tn., 
Sivas vilayet, Asiatic Turkey, 85 
m. s.E. of Sinope; has the Ana- 
tolia college and a Protestant 
theological institution. Cotton 
is manufactured. It was the 
scene of Armenian massacres in 
1895. Pop. 15,000. 

Marston, John {? 1575-1634), 
English dramatist, was born at 
Coventry. Having published 
some satires in 1598, he took 
soon afterwards to writing plays. 
Subsequently to this he held the 
living of Christchurch, Hamp- 
sliire, till within three years of 
his death. His first plays, 7^ke 
History of Antonio and Mellida 
and Antonui^s RerengCt were 
acted by the children of St. 
Paul’s in 1601. The Malcontent 
(an advance on these in style) 
was produced in 1604; Eastward 
Ho (which Marston wrote with 
Jonson and Chapman) in 1605; 
and in the same year. The Dutch 
Courtezan^ Marston’s best work, 
which Betterton subsequently 
revived under the title of I'he 
Revenge, Another comedy. The 
Parasitaster, and a tragedy, 'The 
Wonder of Women, followed in 
160;}; and a comedy. What You 
Will, in 1607. Ho probably had 
a hand in two anonymous plays, 
Histriomastix (1610) and Jack 
DrnnCs Entertainment ( 1 616). 
His Tragedies and Comedies were 
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published in 16.33; and his Col- 
lected Works edited (with Life) 
by J. O. Halliwell in 1856, and by 
A. H, Bullcn in 1887. Marston’s 


Marsupials 

comedy was his strong point, his 
observation of character being 
keen ; in his tragedies there are 
scenes of some power amidst 
dreary wastes of bombast. 

Marston, John Westland 
(1819-90), English dramatist, was 
born at Boston in Lincolnshire, 
and was first editor of the Psyche, 
a transcendental organ ; made a 
valiant effort to keep alive the 
poetic drama after Lytton and 
Sheridan Knowle.s. Neither his 
first play. The Patrician^ s Daugh- 
ter (1842), nor JStrathmore (1849), 
had any lasting merit; nor, in- 
deed, had several similar plays 
which followed. A Hard ^Struggle, 
a prose play produce<l in 1858, was 
more successful. His chief plays 
subsequent to this were 2^he Wife's 
Portrait (1862) ; Pure Cold, one 
of his most successful (1863) ; 
Donna Diana, also a good play 
of its kind (1863) ; Life for Life 
(1869); and Broken Spells, written 
with W. G. Wills (1872). His last 
play. Under Fire, was produced 
in 1885. 

Marston, Philip Bourke 
(1850-87), English poet, son of 
John Westland Marston, was 
born in London. In spite of 
blindness he wrote poetry which, 
though strongly tinged with sad- 
ncs.s, is yet full of a strange 
sympathy with nature’s moods. 
A melodic quality is its most 
marked characteristic. The per- 
sistent repetition of the same 
form engenders, liowevcr, a cer- 
tain monotony in what is other- 
wise poetry of a high order. His 
publications include Song Tide 
(1871), All in All (1875), and 
Wind Voices (1883) ; and, post- 
humously, For a Song's ASake, 
ed. by William Sharp (1887), 
Carden Secrets (1887), and A Last 
Harvest (1891), ed. by Mrs. 
Moulton, who also edited his 
Collected Poems in 1892. 

Marston Moor, near York, 
the scene of a battle (July 2, 
1644) in which Prince Rupert anti 
the Duke of Newcastle were 
defeated by Oliver Cromwell, 
Fairfax, and the Earls of Leven 
and Manchester. 

Marsupials, an order of mam- 
mals which constitutes the .sub- 
class Metatheria or Didelphia. 
The general cliaractors of the 
class are stated under Mammals. 
Fossil remains show that they 
were once widely distributed over 
Europe and N. America, at a time 
when the higher or Eutherian 
mammals had not yet appeared. 
Now, with the exception of the 
American opossums, which have no 
marsupium or brood-pouch, and a 
little-known S. American animal 
belonging to the genus Cceno- 
lestes, they are confined to the 
Australian area. In other parts 
of the globe the primitive mar- 
supials seem to have gone down 
before their more highly organ- 
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ized rivals ; but in the Australian 
area many of the marsupials show, 
in habits and external apx^ear- 
ance, a real resemblance to their 
Eutherian analogues. This shows 
the influence of similar condi- 
tions of existence on animals not 
nearly related. The marsupials 
are divided into the two sub- 


orders . of Polyprotodontia an<l 
Diprotodontia, the distinction 
being based on the number of 
the front (incisor) teeth. In the 
first order these are numerous, 
small, and nearly equal, while 
the canines are large. The teeth 
generally are like those of the 


cat, and the animals are carniv- 
orous or insectivorous. In the 
Diprotodontia the incisors are 
few in number (there being only 
two in the lower jaw), the canines 
are small or absent, the molars 
have grinding surfaces, and the 
animals are typically herbivorous. 
The Tolyprotodonts include four 


families— (1) the Didelphyid.e, or 
American opossums; (2) the Da- 
syurid®, containing the dasyures 
and the thylacine, or Tasmanian 
wolf ; (3) the Notoryctid.*e, a 
family erected for the very re- 
markable marsupial mole {Nnio- 
ryctes iyphlops)^ which has been 


recently discovered in the sandy 
deserts of S. Australia, and which 
bears a close resemblance to the 
true Eutherian mole ; and (4) tho 
Peramelida;, or bandicoots. Tho 
Diprotodonts are the more highly 
evolved forma. The least special- 
ized family is that of the Epa- 
northidje, most of whose members 
are extinct. The members of the 
family Coenolestes are to some 
extent intermediate in structure 
between the Diprotodonts and the 
Polyprotodonta. The other fam- 
ilies of the Diprotodonts are the 
Phascolomyidit, or the wombats ; 
the Phalangeridre, or plialangcis; 
and the Macropodidie, or kanga- 
roos, which represent the Iiigliest 
jioint of specialization which the 
marsupials have reached. 

Marsyas, in ancient (ireek 
legend, a satyr, who, having 
lacked up the flute discarded by 
Athene, challenged Apollo to a 
contest in which the victor was 
to treat the vanquished as he 
chose. Apollo wmn, and, to 
punish Mar.syas for his presump- 
tion, tied him to a tree and 
flayed him alive. 

Martaban, tn., Amherst dist., 
Burma, on r. bk. of Sal win, op- 
posite Maulmain ; a former for- 
tress, stormed and taken by tho 
British in 1825 and 185i<. 

Martel, Charles. See 
Charles Martel. 

Martel de Janville, Comtessb 
1)E. See Gyp. 

Martelli, Pier Jacopo (IGGo- 
1727), Italian dramatist, was born 
at Bologna, where lie became 
professor of eloipience (1707). 
He introduced the Alexandrine 
verse into Italy, emidoying it in 
some of his tragedies. 'I'he Ital- 
ian form (called versa marU'Uinno) 
consists of fourteen syllables, 
each hemistich being feminine ; 
but it never became popular. 
Martelli also wrote comedies and 
farces, and a religious poem, 
Degli Ocvhi di Oesii. His auto- 
biography appeared in Calogierh’s 
Opuseoli^ ii. (1720), and his col- 
lected works at Bologna (173.3-5). 

Martello Towers arc said to 
have been first built by Charles V. 
in Italy for coast defence ; but 
the name is derived from a tower 
on Cape Morteloin Capra ja, near 
Corsica, which resisted an attack 
by Hood in 1794. The martello 
towers on the English coast from 
Bcachy Head to Hythe were 
built at the end of the 18th cen- 
tury, and mounted one gun. 

Marten, a name applied in 
various combinations to a number 
of animals of the weasel family. 
From the true weasels, stoats, 
polecats, and their allies the 
martens differ in their larger 
size, somewhat longer legs, in 
the absence of a strong smell, 
and in the presence of a small 
first premolar in both jaws. In 
habit tho martens aro arboreal, 



Types of Marsupials. 

Polyprotodonta;^!. (’onimon opossum midelphyidir). 2. Common, and 2« thymclnc. da«yure 
iD.isyiirid.'*'). 3. Marsupial nn»l« (Notoryctldn?!. 4. I»n(r'noa<*d bandicoot (Perainelidm). Dipro- 
todonts;— .5. Co?nole‘<t<‘fi ohaniruB (Epanorthidn*). 6. Woinliat (rham*o1omyid«). 7. Gorninon 
phal.niicer; 7a. Thrcc-stripcd phahim'cr < Phsilangeridw). 8. Great gray kangaroo (MacrofXKlidoe). 
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spendint? most of their time in 
trees, in which the nest is built. 
Like their allies, they are actively 
carnivorous and bloodthirsty, 
preying chiefly upon small birds 
and mammals. Like their allies 
also, they are readily tamed if 
taken young, and have been kept 
as domestic pets both by ancient 
and modern peoples. In many 
cases the fur is valuable, especi- 
ally that of the northern forms 
in both hemispheres. The pine 
marten, or European marten 
(MustcLa martes\ is still found 
in Britain. It reaches a length 
of about eighteen inches, exclu- 
sive of the tail. In the south of 
Europe this species is replaced 
by the beech marten, or white- 
breasted marten {M. foina). In 
Siberia occurs the most valuable 
species of all, the sable (d/. 
zihcllina), a form nearly allied 
to the pine marten, as is also the 
American marten {M. americana), 
111 America also occurs the flsher 
marten, or Pennant’s marten {M. 
Pennanti). 

Martensen, Hans Lassen 
(1808-84), Danish theologian, was 
born at Copenhagen ; became a 
professor in the university there 
in 1838, and in 1854 succeeded 
J. P. My lister as bishop of Zea- 
land. A romanticist by nature, 
Martensen was able to work tlie 
mysteries of Christian dogma, 
and even the high demainls of 
Christian ethics, into a qua.si- 
Hegelian unity with the world. 
This was the cause of his famous 
controversy with Kierkegaard, in 
whicli the latter carried off the 
honours, and which may bo said 
to smoulder still among their 
respective partisans. His best- 
known works arc Dan kriatelige 
Dofjrnntik (1849; trans. Christian 
Dogmatics) and Den kristelige 
Kthik (1871-8; trans. Christian 
Ethics, 1873 and 1881-2). See his 
Af init Levnet^ an autobiography 
(Ger., Aus Meincm Lcbcn, 188,3) ; 
also Briefwechscl, between Mar- 
tensen and Dorner (1888). 

Martha*$ Vineyard, isl. off 
s.E, coast of Massachusetts, 
U.S.A. Several of its villages 
are summer resorts. Its area is 
100 sq. m. Pop. (1900) 4,501. 

Martial, Marcus Valerius 
Martialis (43 to c. 104 a.d.), 
Roman epigrammatist, was born 
at Hilbilis in Spain, and cainc 
to Romo probably about 03 a.d. 
About 100 A.D. he returned 
to Spain, and died there. His 
epigrams are short poems, in a 
variety of metres, on an infinite 
variety of subjects, but all alike 
in making some definite witty 
point. In fact. Martial was the 
inventor of the epigram in the 
modern sense of the word ; and 
in neatness, polish, fancy, keen- 
ness of observation, and sarcastic 
vigour he has never been excelled. 
Two faults have been found with 


him— first, that he grossly flattered 
the Emperor Domitiau (but such 
flattery was a necessity for a so- 
ciety poet) ; secondly, that many of 
his pieces are exceedingly coarse 
(yet more than three-quarters of 
them are free from any such taint). 
Editions : Text, Gilbert (2nd ed. 
1898) ; with notes. Fried lander 
(1886) ; Stephenson (1888 ; selec- 


iudicial decisions can alter the 
fact that the application of mili- 
tary government under the law 
of necessity, commonly called 
martial law, must always exist. 
When a belligerent occupies an 
enemy’s country, the country 
is either wholly or partially 
placed under military govern- 
ment. In Britain the essence of 
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Species of Martens. 

I. Pi iiu marten. 2. Sable. ,3. Beech marten. 4. Fisher juarten. 5. Indian marton. 


tions). There is a complete but 
inferior English translation by 
Elphinston (1782). 

Martial Law is unknown to 
English jurisprudence; disturbers 
of the public peace can be found 
guilty of treason, felony, or mis- 
demeanour, according to circum- 
stances. On the other hand, no 


martini law would be the suspen- 
sion of the privilege of Habeas 
Corpus. In the case of disturb- 
ances abroad (such as the Ja- 
maica riots in 1865), the governor 
of the colony, who is the repre- 
sentative of the crown, is the 
person who proclaims martial 
law. An act of indemnity would. 
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if necessary, be passed by Parlia- 
ment after martial law bad 
ceased in the case of a crown 
colony, and by the local le^fis- 
laturc in the case of a settled 
colony. Martial law is not 
retrospective in its action, nor 
does it extend beyond the pro- 
claimed district. An offender 
cannot bo tried for an olfenco 
committed before martial law 
was proclaimed, nor can he be 
arrested beyond the limits of the 
area proclaimed. Martial law 
should never be kept in force 
loiiRor than absolutely necessary, 
and the procedure of military 
courts should, as far as jjracti- 
cable, be adhered to. During the 
campaign against the Boers ( 1 81)9- 
1902) the greater part of S. Africa 
was placed under martial law. 
Minor broaches of regulations 
were summarily dealt with by 
authorized officers, wliilo the more 
serious offences were tried by mili- 
tary courts with unlimited i)owers 
of punishment. The i^rocedure 
laid down for field general courts- 
martial was strictly followed, 
with the addition that all evid- 
ence, and the defence, was written 
out in full in each case. 

Martigny, three connected 
villages (M, Ville, M. Bourg, and 
M. Combe), canton Valais, Swit- 
zerland, 24 m. s.E. of the Lake 
of Geneva, and on the Sim))lon 
road into Italy. It is a tourist 
centre. l*op. (1900) 4,292. 



House Marlin. 


Martin (Chclklon), a member 
of the swallow family, whicli 
always has the metatarsus and 
toes feathered, and bears white 
feathers over the rump; the tail 
is sometimes forked, and some- 
times s(iuared. The best-known 
form is the house -martin {C, 
urhica) which breeds in Britain. 
The colouring is black and white 
in the adult, while the young are 
sooty -brown. The brown and 
white sand-martin belongs to a 
different genus (Cotile). 

Martin, five popes. Martin i. 
succeeded Theodore I. as pope 
in 049. He summoned the first 
Lateran synod, which dealt with 
the Monothelite controversy. 
The canons promulgated by the 
synod offended the Emperor Con- 
stans II., by whose order Martin 
was arrested {05.3), and banislmd 
to Kherson, where he died in 0.55. 
— Martin v. (Otto Colonna) was 
born about 1.308, and was chosen 
poiwj at (Constance in 1417 during 
the session of the council which 
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deposed John will, and set aside 
the rival claims of Gregory Xll. 
and Benedict Xiii., thus ending 
the lung schism. Martin V. died 
in 1431. 

Martin, Bon Louis Henri 
(1810 83), French histori.an, was 
born at St. Quentin. His first 
books were historical romances ; 
and he published a documentary 
history of France in 18^10 ; and at 
the same time was engaged upon 
his maijaum Ofms, the Histuirc 
dr Franre^ the fourth edition of 
w'hich, in 17 volumes (1855-00), 
w’on him the 20,000 francs prize 
of the Institute. He wrote also 
a continuation of it, Hiatoire de 
la France, Mode rue (1807 - 85), 
which does not reach the same 
high standard. He was elected 
to the Academy in 1878. Seo Lifc^ 
in French, by Hanotaux (ed. 1898), 
and Mainard and Bmpiet (1884). 

Martin, Sir George (1705- 
1847), British admiral, was pres- 
ent at Keppel’s action off TTshant 
in 1778, in Bj'ron’s action off 
Grenada in 1779, and in the 
three actions fought by Rodney 
in 17.S0. He fought in the battle 
off Cape St. Vincent in 1797, and 
at the capture of the French 
(tinfreux in 1800, and took part 
in the blockade of Malta in the 
same year. In 1805 he served 
under Calder in the action off 
Ferrol. He became admiral of 
the fleet in 1810. 

Martin, Gregory {d. 1582), 
English Biblical translator, born 
at M.-ixfield, Sus-sex. TTnable to 
conform to Protestantism, he Hod 
to the Flnglish college at Douay 
( 1 57 0). Settling at Kheims ( 1 578), 
he <levoted the remainder of his 
life to the translation of the 
Bible known as the Douay Ver- 
sion. 

Martin, John (1789-18;>4), 
English land.scape and historical 
painter, born at Haydon Bridge, 
near Hexham, Northumberland. 
His reputation was e.stablished on 
the aj>pearance of his first pic- 
ture hung at the Royal Acad- 
emy, Smlak in Search of the 
Waters of Oblivion (1.812). Crit- 
ics differ as to his merits as a 
painter, but his works are bold 
and original. The best known 
are Jiclshazzar's Feasts The. Fall 
of Babjjlov, and Joshua Covi~ 
mandinf/ the Sun to Stand Still. 

Martin, Lady. See Faucit, 
Helen. 

Martin, St. (31G-c. 400), bishop 
of Tours, was born at Sabaria 
in Pannonia, now Hungary, and 
served under Constantine and 
•Tulian. After leaving the army 
he entered the church, and being 
persecutecl by the Arians, founded 
a convent in Gaul (.360) ; but in .371 
he was made bishop of Tours. He 
was renowned for the sanctity of 
his life, and for the just and 
moderating influence he exer- 
cised in the chaotic politics of 
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the time. His festival is Novem- 
ber 11, and his name appears in 
the term Martinmas. 

Martin, Sir Theopore (1810), 
Scottish translator and man of 
letters, was born in Ediidjurgh. 
A lawyer by profession, he settled 
in London in 1845, and became a 
leading parliamentary agent. In 
1851 he married Miss Helen 
Faucit, the actress, of whom he 
wrote a memoir in 1900. With 
Professor Aytoun he produced 
the clever parodies and traves- 
ties, Bon Gaultier Ballads [\^A\ 
and collabor.atcd on a tianslation 
of Goethe’s Poems and Ballads 
(1858). He translated from the 
Danish plays by (Ehlen.schliiger, 
namely Corre(j(fio and Aladdin 
(18.54-7), and }»y Hertz, in whose 
Kimj lienPs DaiKjhtcr Miss 
Faucit found one of her gieat 
opportunities. Other transla- 
tions from continental poets are 
Dante’s Vita Nuova (1802), Goe- 
the’s Faust (18()5-80), Schiller’s 
Song of the Bell, and other lyrics 
(1889). His fine traiislation of 
The Odes of Horace (1800) was 
followed in 1.882 by a complete 
edition of the Poems, with life 
and notes ; and in 1.870 by an ad- 
mirable monograph on ‘ llorace,’ 
in Blackwood’s ‘Ancient Classics.’ 
Catullus appeared in 1801 (2n«l 
ed. 1875), and a translation of 
uFueid I. VI. in 1.890. In 1807 
he imblisbed a graphic Memoir 
of W. Fdmondstoiiue Aj/toun. 
This was followe<l by the monu- 
mental Life (J the Prince Consort 
(1874-.80), The Life of Lord Li/nd- 
hurst in 1.8.83, and the Life of the 
Princess Alice in 1885. Tn 1900 
appeared Monotjratdis : Garrick^ 
Maercadu, Bachel^ and Baron 
Stockmar, 

Martin, Sir 3’iiomas Byam 
(1773- 1.854), Jhitish admiral; 
captured the French ! mmortalite 
on Oct. 20, 1798. In 1808 lie 
.served in the Baltic, and fought 
a severe action with the Russian 
ship Sewolod. From 1815 he was 
controller of the navy for several 
years. In 1830 he became an 
admiral, and in 1849 admiral of 
the fleet. See his Letters, ed. 
by Sir R. V. Hamilton (1898). 

Martin, William (l.’^X)l-r)7), 
English writer for children, born 
at Woodbridge, Suffolk. His 
book.s include The Book of Sports 
(1.8.37), Peter Parlcifs Annual 
(1840-07), and The Boifs Own 
Annual (1.801). 

Martina Franca, city, jirov. 
Lecce, Italy, 17 in. N.E. or Ta- 
ranto, with ducal iialace and 
churclie.s. Pop. (1901) 2.5,287. 

Martineau, Harriet (1802- 
70), English miscellaneous writer, 
was born at Norwich. She wrote 
a series of tales, as Illustrations 
of Political Kcojiomp (9 vols. 
18.32-.34), followed later by three 
volumes of Fnrestand Game-Laio 
Tales (1845-0). These made an 
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immediate bucccss. She visited 
America in 18;i4 - 6, hut Jier 
sympathies with the abolition- 
ists caused the visit to be any- 
thing but enioyable. On lier 
return she published Society in 
America (1837), and Retrospect 
of Western Travel (1838). The 
latter half of her life was mainly 
spent at Ambleside, where she 
enjoyed the friendship of Words- 
worth. She published a fairly 
successful novel, Deerbrook, in 
1839, and TAfe in the Sick-room 
(a book which made a strong ap- 
I)eal to many people) in 1843. A 
serious illness occurring about 
this period was practically cured 
by mesmerism, of which slie be- 
came an enthusiastic advocate. 
In this new frame of mind she 
wrote Letters on the Laws of 
Man's Social Nature (1851), a 
work which was the main cause 
of an estrangement from her 
brother James. Previously to 
this she published The History 
of the Thirty Years' Peace (1849). 
At this time, too, Comte’s phi- 
loso])hy attracted her, and she 
published (18.53) an admirable 
condensation of his Positive Phi- 
losophy. Her Autohio<jraphy was 
published in 1877, and a Life of 
her, by Mrs. Fenwick Miller, in 
1884. 

Martineau, James (1805 -1900), 
English Unitarian divine, brother 
of the preceding, was born in 
Norwich. In 1828 he was a])- 
pointed co- pastor of Eustace 
Street Presbyterian Church, Dub- 
lin, and soon after was invited to 
IiiveriM)ol ; but in 1840 ho was 
ai)pointcd professor of mental 
and moral i)hilosophy and yjolit- 
ical economy in Manchester New 
College, a ])osition whicli bo held 
for forty-live years, lie published 
the lirst series of Kndeavours after 
the Christian Life in 1843, and 
the second in 1847. In 1853 Man- 
chester New (College was trans- 
ferred to London, and Martineau 
acce|)ted (1858) a call to Little 
Portland Street Chapel. In 1809 
he became principal of the col- 
lege. After he resigned the i)rin- 
cipalship, his leisure was occupied 
with the production of Types of 
Ethical Theory (1885), Study of 
Religion (1888), and Srat of Au- 
thority in Religion (1890). As a 
preacher Dr. Martineau held a 
high place, and his sermons take 
rank among the masterpieces of 
pulpit literature. His permanent 
influence, however, rests upon his 
power as a thinker. Martineau 
agrees with Kant in regard to 
the ])art which the mind plays as 
an instrument of knowledge ; he 
differs from him in denying that 
the deliverance of the mind in 
regard to reality is unreliable; 
and as against Hume he postu- 
lates a persistent ego. His phi- 
losophy ends in theism — in be- 
lief in *a divine mind and will 


ruling the universe.* With his 
natural religion Dr. Martineau 
unites a mystic spirituality which 
does not seem justifled by his 
rationalistic creed, and which 
may largely be the result of his 
undoubted poetic temperament. 
See Life by J. Drummond and 
C. B. Upton (1903), and by J. 
Estlin Carpenter (1905); and J. 
Craufurd’s Recollections of J, 
Martineau (1903). 

Martinezia, a genus of trop- 
ical American palm.s, with cylin- 
drical trunks and pinnate leaves. 
They are mostly very beautiful 
plants, and are cultivated as stove 
palms. They like plenty of water 
and a light peaty soil. 

Martini, Fkkdinando (1841), 
Italian writer and statesman, was 
born at Monsummano, the son of 
the playwright Vincenzo Mar- 
tini, whose comedies he edited 
in 1870. 410 joined the staff of 
the Fanfulla in 1872, and fo\nided 
the Fanfulla della Domenica in 
1879. In the Giolitti cabinet he 
was mini.ster of education (1892- 
93). He edited the Memoirs of 
Giusti (1890), and the letters 
of Guerrazzi (1891, etc.), wrote 
novels, essays, and, above all, 
the charming proverb -plays, in 
the style of Musset, and in versi 
martelliani — Chi sa il gioeo non 
I'insegni (1871); La sirada phi 
corta (1871); II peggior passo ^ 
quello deW uscio (1873). 

Martini, Frepkhic (1832-f)7). 
inventor of the breech action ot 
the Martini-Henry rifle, was born 
in Switzerland. See Rifle. 

Martinique, isl. of Caribbean 
chain, which culminates in Mont 
I’eMe (4,42(3 ft.), clothed with 
forests. Sugar, coffee, cocoa, to- 
bacco, cotton, and rum (2,014,338 
gallons exported in 11K)5) are the 
chief products. Total trade in 
1905 amounted to £1,321,754. 
In May 1902 an eruption of Mont 
Pel^e destroyed the commercisl 
capital, 8t. l^ierre (pop. 20,000, 
all of whom perished in the erup- 
tion). Fort do France is the i)o- 
litical capital and headquarters 
of the French navy in the West 
Indies. Martini<iue was first set- 
tled by the French in 1(3135. Area, 
381 sq. m. Top. (1901) 203,781. 

Battles off Martin ique. ( i .) 
Between Rodney and the French 
admiral De Guichen, in April and 
May 1780, the results being in- 
decisive. (2.) In April 1781 an- 
other indecisive action was fought 
between De Grasse and Sir Samuel 
Hood. 

Martinmas, the feast of St. 
Martin of Tours on November 11. 
It is one of the legal terms in 
Scotland. 

Martino, EnUARno de, marine 
T^ainter, born at Meta, near 
Naples ; served in the Italian 
navjT^ till 18(>7 ; took sketches 
during the Paraguayan war, and 
painted scveial pictures for Dom 
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Pedro II. of Brazil. In 1875 he 
came to England, where he was 
appointed marine painter in ordi- 
nary to Queen Victoria. Among 
his many works arc four pictures 
of the battle of Trafalgar. 

Martino, Simone di (1283- 
1344), also called Martini, and in- 
correctly Mammi, Italian painter, 
was born at Siena ; painted with 
great minuteness of detail, but 
lacked boldness. Many of Ids 
frescoes exist at Siena, Assisi, 
Avignon, and elsewhere ; but 
many works once assigned to him 
are by others. 

Martinsburg, tn.,W. Virginia, 
U.S.A., co. seat of Berkeley co., 
80 m. w. of Washington. Pop. 
(1900) 7,564. 

Martin’s Ferry, city, Belmont 
co., Ohio, U.S.A., on Ohio, nearly 
opposite Wheeling, W. Virginia, 
is in a coal, iron, and limestone 
region. Pop. (1900) 7,760. 

Martinus Scriblerus. See 

Arbuthnot, John. 

Martius, Carl Friedrich 
Philipp von (1794-1868), German 
traveller and naturalist, was born 
at Erlangen; was attached as 
botanist to an exploring expedi- 
tion to Brazil (1817-20), and pub- 
lished Re.ise nach Brasilicn (3 
vols. 1824-31), and Flora Brasili- 
cn sis (1840). He was professor 
(182(3) and director (1832) at the 
]\Iunicb Botanic Gardens. Other 
works by him were Nova Genera 
et Species Plantarum (3 vols. 
1824-32), leones Plantnirum Cryp- 
togamicamm (1828 34), and His- 
toria Naturalis Palmarum (1823- 
63), all dealing with Brazil. See 
Lifc„ in German, by Schramm 
(1869). 

MartoSyCity, prov. Jaen, Spain, 
15 m. w.s.w. of Jaen. Grain, 
wine, oil, and fruit are produced. 
There are mineral baths 3 m. 
distant. Pop. (19()0) 17,078. 

Marty n, Henry (1781-1812), 
English missionary, born at Tru- 
ro; became chaplain in the East 
India Company (1805). Near 
Serampur and at Dinapur and 
(Jawnpur he laboured unceas- 
ingly; and though broken in 
health travelled through Persia 
to correct his translation of the 
New Testament (1816) into Per- 
sian and Hindustani. He died 
at Tokat, near Kskishehr in Asia 
Minor, on his way home to Eng- 
land. He also translated A Com- 
pendium of the Book of Common 
Pm.wr(1814)into Hindustani, and 
the Psalms into Persian. 

Martvnia, a genus of tropical 
and subtropical American her- 
baceous plants, belonging to the 
order Pedalinaceaj. The flowers 
are borne in short terminal ra- 
cejnes, and the cajjsule terminates 
in two curiously curved beaks. 
The various species may be grown 
either as greenhouse plants or as 
half-hardy plants in warmer and 
more sheltered localities. 
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Martyr, one who lays down 
his or her life for his or her faith. 
In the early ages of the Christian 
church there was an enthusiasm 
for martyrdom, and great honour 
was paid to martyrs at their festi- 
vals. It is denied that the mar- 
tyrs were ever worshipped, but 
it was believed that a martyr 
in prison won the right to ob- 
tain pardon for the lapsed, and 
that the intercessions of the 
martyr in heaven were of esi)e- 
cial value. At first each local- 
itv celebrated its own martyrs. 
Thus Polycarp was celebrated at 
Smyrna, Cyprian at Carthage, 
and so on. So each church had 
originally its own calendar of 
martyrs. St. Clirysostom {Htmi. 
Ixxiv.) mentions a public cele- 
bration of all martyrs. This 
seems to have been on Trinity 
Sunday, or thereabouts. 

Marty ro loo y. A Depositio 
Mart if mm was in existence in 354. 
Eusebius alludes to a collection 
of ancient martyrdoms as having 
been made by himself. He also 
wrote On thn Mart if rs of Palestine, 
an ancient Syriac version of which 
has been edited by Cureton. A 
Syriac MS. of 412 A.D. was 
edite<l by Professor AV. Wright 
in The Journal of ^^acred Litera- 
ture (1866), which has ‘the names 
of our lords the martyrs and 
victors, with the days on which 
they won crowns.’ Catalogues 
are attributed to St. Jerome, 
which are considered spurious. 
The Martifroloffium Hicronifmi- 
anum seems to be the source of 
all the AVestern calendars which 
followed it, and the Parrinn 
Martifroloifium Jiomanum adds 
days for the celeljration of the 
anniversaries of Scripture saints. 
In the 8th century the Venerable 
Bede drew up two martyrologies, 
one in prose and the other in 
verse. In the 9th century Florus, 
deacon of Lyons, enlarged Bede’s 
calendar, and brought it up al- 
most to its present condition. 
Hrabanus Maurus, srchbishop of 
Mainz, drew up a list, which was 
published by Caiiisius in Antiqua; 
Lectiones. Then Ado, archbishop 
of Vienne, compiled a new martyr- 
ology from a manuscript which 
he found at Ravenna in 857 A.D., 
and which had been brought 
thither from Aquileia. In 870 
Usuardus, a monk of St. Ger- 
main -des-Prhs, compiled a larger 
and more correct martyrology. 
This was used throughout the 
AVestern church. Early in the 
next century Notger, or Notker, 
a monk of St. Gall in Switzer- 
land, enlarged from Ado’s list. 
None of these lists, however, had 
any authority, and there was 
considerable difference in all. In 
the 15th century Augustinus 
Belinus of Padua revised the 
conflicting calendars; and Francis 
Maruli, or Maurolycus, abbot of 


Messina in Sicily, followed him, 
re-editing Usuardus’s text. John 
van der Meulen, or Molanus, a 
doctor of Louvain, reverted to 
Usuardus, editing his list with 
notes. Galesinus, apostolic pro- 
notary, dedicated a new calendar 
to Pope Gregory Xlll., but it did 
not secure oflicial recognition. 
Baronius's martyrology was more 
widely received, and was sanc- 
tioned by Pope Sixtus v. This 
has since l)een accepted as the 
martyrology of the Roman Catho- 
lic Church. The Cistercian mar- 
tyrology was brought out at Rome 
in 17^ and 1748. The Greek 
menologion was prepared in the 
9th century by the command of 
the Emperor Basilius. the Mace- 
donian, and was edited in 1727 by 
Cardinal Hannibal Urbini. 

Marvell, Andrew (1621-78), 
English poet and jjolitjcian, was 
born at AVinestead in Holderness, 
Yorkshire. In 1650 hew'as chosen 
as tutor to Mary, daughter of Lord 
Fairfax. In 165.3 he was intro- 
duced by Milton to Bradshaw, and 
became a member of the most en- 
lightened and piiilosophic i>arty 
in the politics of the common- 
wealth. After serving as tutor 
to a nephew of Cromwell, he was 
chosen to assist Milton in the 
Latin secretaryship. In 16.59 he 
was elected member for Hull, 
and s\iccceded in holding his seat 
until his death. He was thus 
enabled to protect Milton from 
royalist reprisals. In 1663 he 
accompanied Lord Carlisle on an 
( mbassy to Russia, Sweden, and 
Denmark. In 1667 he began to 
write his ix>werfi4'. satires against 
the king, the Duke of York, Lord 
Danby, the I’apists, and the High 
Churchmen. AVorks: Misirllan- 
eons Poems (1680-1); A Collec- 
tion of Poems on Affairs of State 
(1689). Prose : 3%e liehcarsal 
Transposed (1672-3) ; An Account 
of the Growth of Paper if and 
Arbitrary Government in Enif- 
land (1677). Collected Works, ed. 
T. (Jooke (1726), ed. Thompson 
(1776), ed. A. B. Grosart (1872- 
75), ed. G. A. Aitken (1892). See 
Birrell’s Andrew Mfirrell (Eng- 
lish Men of Letters Series), 1905. 

Marwar. See Jodhpur. 
Marx, Heinrich Karl (1818- 
83), German .locialist, was born 
at Trbves, of Jewish parents. In 
1842 he established at Cologne 
the Rheinische Zeitung, but it was 
soon suppressed. From Cologne 
he migrated to Paris, where he 
became acquainted with ' the 
writings of Proudhon, which 
converted him to socialism, and 
formed his lifelong friendship 
with Engels. The publication 
of a journal Vo'nrUrts led to 
his expulsion from France. He 
took up his permanent resi- 
dence in London, and, while 
writing much on current politics, 
devoted himself chiefly to the 


aitury 

development of his economic 
ideas. In 1859 there appeared 
his Zur Kritik der politischen 
Oekonomie; but it was not till 
1867 that he launched the first 
volume of Das Kapital, which 
has become the Bible of modern 
socialism. The second volume 
(completed by Engels) appeared 
in 1885, and the third in 1895. 
Marx created modern socialism ; 
and although subsequent writers 
have been compelled to modify 
some of his xjositions, it is still 
to Das Kapital that the appeal 
is made. The book itself is a 
marvel of erudition. Marx intro- 
duced the idea of the industri.nl 
revolution which has proved so 
useful a key to English economic 
history of the late 18th and early 
19th centuries. In 1864 the Inter- 
national was founded, embody- 
ing Marx’s ideas. Marx himself 
never held higher ofiice in it than 
corresponding secretary for Ger- 
many ; but he was its real head, 
and inspired all its documents 
and appeals to the people. In, 
1872 there was a fierce struggle 
for control of the International 
between the adherents of Marx, 
who claimed to be orthodox 
socialists, and the more extreme 
party of anarchists, headed by 
Bakunin. The struggle ended in 
the expulsion of Bakunin, and in 
the crippling of the International, 
which has never since exercised 
any influence. See Licbknecht’s 
Karl Marx (1896). 

Mary I. (1516-58). qiieen of 
England and Ireland, daughter 
of Henry viii. and Catherine of 
Aragon, was born at Greenwich 
Balace. In 1554 she gave her 
hand in marriage to Philip ll. of 
h^pain. {She was in personal 
danger till Anne Boleyn’s death 
(1 .5.%), but wa s befriended by Jane 
Seymour. Outdistancing 'North- 
umberland in popular favour, 
she entered London with acclaim ; 
received Pole as jmpal legate ; 
crushed AVyatt’s rebellion with 
ruthless severity; instituted the 
miserable persecution of 1555. 
wherein 300 victims suffered ; ana 
lost Calais. See Life by Miss 
Strickland (1850-9), and History 
of Edward vi. and Queen Mary, 
by Tytler (18,39). 

Mary H. (1662-94), queen of 
Great Britain and Ireland, wife 
of AVilliam iii., was born in 
London, daughter of James, 
Duke of York, and his wife, Anne 
Hyde. She necame heiress^re- 
sumptive to the throne (1 d 71), 
and was married to AVilliam, 
Prince of Orange (1677). She 
was proclaimed joint sovereign 
with her husband in 1689. 

Mary ok Guise (1515-60). 
daughter of Claude, Duke of 
Guise, was born at Bar-1 e-Duc. 
She became the wife of James V. 
of Scotland in 1.538, and was the 
mother of Mary Queen of Soots. 
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Mary 

Mary, The Viugin, the mother 
of Josus. The particulars Kiveu 
in Scripture re^ardint; her are 
sinRularlv few. We learn that 
while she was betrothed to Joseph, 
a carpenter of Nazareth, the 
archan^rel Gabriel announced to 
her that she was to become the 
mother of the Saviour ; and in 
due time, while on a visit to 
Bethlehem, she brought forth her 
first-born son, conceived of the 
Holy Ghost. Meanwhile her 
marriage with Josei)h had taken 
place; and after the Child’s cir- 
cumcision in the temple, the 
family sojourned for a little in 
EjfVPt, afterwards settling at 
Nazareth (Matt. 1:2; Luke 1 : 2). 
After this we have on ly occasional 
glimpses of Mary: the finding of 
Jesus in the temple (Luke 2:41- 
51); the marriage at Cana (John 
2) ; the visit to Jesus at Caper- 
naum (Mark 3: 31, /.) ; the '•ruci- 
fixion (John 19:25-27), after 
which she lived in the house of 
John; finally, a brief reference 
in Acts 1:14. Around this slight 
nucleus, however, there gatheie»l 
many imaginary details about 
the Virgin, as set forth in the 
P roievnivfcliuni Jdcohi^ EvaticjeU 
inm Thomas and Jlisturid de 
Naiivitate Marita. Her death is 
variously put at two, eleven, 
twenty-two, or thirty-three years 
after the resiirrection, and her 
supposed tomb lies immediately 
to the north of Gethsemane, 
though her body is said to have 
been carried to heaven by angels. 
For later thought about Mary and 
her worship, seeMAUlOLATUY. See 
also Clark’s Ante-Nirene Chris- 
tian TAbrart/, vol. xvi. ; Liguori’s 
(Horirs of Mary (1808); Tyler’s 
Romish Worship of the Virgin 
(1844); Von Lehner’s Die Marien- 
vcrchrung in den ersten Jahrh. 
(2nd ed. 1880); Mr.s. Jamieson’s 
Legends of the Madonna (18,52); 
Underhill’s The Miracles of our 
Lady Saint Mary (1905). 

Mary Queen of Scots (1542- 
87), only daughter of James v. of 
Scotland and Mary of Guise, was 
born ill Linlithgow Palace, and 
became queen wlicii only a wi ok 
old. All the more important 
years of her early life were spemt 
in France, where she was edu- 
cated with the royal children 
under the direction of Margaret, 
sister of Henry ll. In 1558 she 
was married to the Dauphin. On 
the death of Mary of England in 
November, she formally claimed 
the succession to the English 
crown on the ground of Eliza- 
beth’s illegitimacy. The death of 
her husband on Dec. ,5, 1.5()0, led 
to her return to Scotland. At 
first she left the administration 
of affairs in the hands of Lord 
James Stewart, her brother, and 
of Maitland of Lethington. By 
their advice, she did her utmost to 
secure thefriendshipof Elizabeth, 


with the view of being personally 
recognized as her successor. 

Necessarily much depended on 
Mary’s choice of a husband. Eliza- 
beth’s otter to her of her own 
lover Leicester may not have been 
seriously meant. In opposition 
to the protests of her brother, 
whom in 1552 she had created 
Earl of Moray, and greatly to 
the alarm of the extreme Prot- 


Mary Cluecn of ^cotft 

this, the increasing influence of 
Bothwell introduced a new occa- 
sion of discord. Mary’s ix>litical 
necessities had compelled her to 
have recourse to the aid and al- 
most protection of this adven- 
turous and unscrupulous noble. 
Everything favoured the rapid 
growth of her passionate devotion 
to him, and riddance from Darn- 
ley became a matter of prime 


Mary Queen of Scots. 

{From the. ftortrtiit in the imseision qf the Earl 0/ Morton.) 



estants, Mary g,avc her hand to 
Darnley, on July 29, 1565. On 
account of his lack of charac- 
ter and ability, Darnley found 
himself suddenly superseded in 
Mary’s counsels by the Italian 
Rizzio; and by lending his aid to 
the conspiracy for Rizzio’s assas- 
sination (March 9. 1566), he gave 
his wife offence that was almost 
beyond pardon. In addition to 


importance to both. Who were 
mainly responsible for the sugges- 
tion of the assassination cannot 
now be exactly determined ; but 
Bothwell undertook the main 
arrangements for its accomplish- 
ment. Mary— whether the evi- 
dence of the casket letters be 
admitted or not— seems to have 
been aware of the preparations ; 
and though the chief Protestant 
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Mary ilueen of Scots 

leadei-s appear to have had no 
direct sliare in them, Bothwell 
counted, not without reaHon, on 
tiieir connivance. The tragedy 
took place in the Kirk o’ Field on 
Fel). lU, 1507. Besides conniving 
at the murder, the Brotestaiit 
leaders co-operated— either i)ass- 
ively or actively — with Mary in 
arranii?iiig that the trial of Botli- 
well should result in his acquittal. 
But after her marriat^e to Both- 
well on May 15, they took up 
arms avowedly to deliver her 
from him. This resulted in her 
surrender to them at Oarberry 
Hill on June 15, after an agree- 
ment that Bothwell should be 
allowed to pass in safety from 
her presence. Mary was escorted 
as a prisoner to Kdinburgli; and 
after much debate— a few being 
urgent for her summary execu- 
tion— she was sent to the castle 
of Lochleven. Here an attempt 
was made to induce her to agree 
to a tlivorce from Bothwell. To 
this she resolutely refused compli- 
ance, and being tliereuijou threat- 
ened with a trial, she, rather than 
undergo it, agreed to the demis- 
sion of her crown, on June 24. 

With the help of George Doug- 
las (brother of the laird of Loch- 
leven), who had fallen under the 
spell of her fascination, l^Iary, on 
May 2, lobS, escaped from Loch- 
leven. Her forces were, however, 
on the 13th, defeated at Lang- 
side, and Mary fled acros.s the 
Solway into England. Nervous 
a.s to the legitimacy of her own 
.sovereignty, and in constant dread 
of the machinations of her for- 
midable rival, Elizabeth -no mat- 
ter what the wrongs or rights of 
Mary’s cause- could hardly be ex- 
pected to ])ermit her to regain her 
freedom. That Mary claimed to he 
the lawful sovereign of England 
was probably a sufficient legal jus- 
tification for her detention ; but, 
in accordance with the ancient 
l>retensions of the English sover- 
eigns to the overlonlship of Scot- 
land, Elizabeth perha|)S preferred 
to regard herself as Mary’s legal 
guardian. Very soon also tlie 
plot for Mary’s marriage to Nor- 
folk, which was combined with a 
conspiracy for a Roman Catho- 
lic rising in her favour, brought 
vividly home to Elizabetli the 
dangers that might result from 
Mary’s liberation. 

Other thirteen years and more 
were sT)ent by Mary as a prisoner — 
at Sheffield, until Aug. 25, 1583; 
at Wingfield, until the beginning 
of 1585 ; Jit Tutbury, until Aug. 25, 
1586; and at Fotheringay, until 
her execution. That she gave her 
full assent to the Babington con- 
spiracy, in the spring of 1586, 
against Elizabeth’s life, is almost 
certain; but it is quite certain 
that the English government were 
glad of the opjxirtunity it afforded 
them for obtaining a feasible pre- 


text for her execution. But for 
several months Elizabeth delayed 
the enforcement of tlie death 
))enalty. Mary met her fate (Feb. 
8, 1587) with unshaken fortitude. 
Almost from her cradle to ln*r 
grave, Mary had to contend with 
a variety of influences hostile to 
hai)py issues ; and latterly, even 
the strongest excellences of her 
nature became, by a curious con- 
catenation of untoward circum- 
stances, leagued with her weaker 
characteristics in accomplishing 
the tragedy of her undoing. 

Amongst the more important 
contemporary records are the his- 
tories of Knox, Leslie, and Buch- 
anan, Sir James Melville’s Me- 
laoir* (Bannatyne Club), Lord 
Herries’s Memoirs (Bannatyne 
Club), and the History of Mary 
Stuartf by Claude Nan (ed. Stev- 
enson, 1883). Mary’s Letters (ed. 
Laljanoff) appeared in 7 vols. in 
1844; but various others of im- 
portance have since been dis- 
covered. For the principal works 
relating to the Casket contro- 
versy, sec Caskkt Letters. 'Fhe 
principal modern Lives are those 
by Chalmers (2 vols. 1818 ; 3 vols. 
1822), Bell (1840 and 1889), Mignet 
(1851), Agnes Strickland (1873), 
Skelton (iskl), MacCunn (1905), 
and Henderson (1905). Other 
works are M. Philippson’s Ilistoxre 
du lieyne de Marie Stuart (3 vols. 
1891-2) ; Rait’s Mary Queen of 
Scots (1899) ; Pollen’s Papal Ne- 
gotiations with, Mary Queen of 
Scots (Scotti.sh History Society, 
1901) ; A. Lang’s History of Scot- 
land (vol. ii. 1902); and Martin 
Hume’s Love Affairs of Mary 
Queen of Scots (1903). Amongst 
the more interesting studies of 
Mary’s character are those by 
Sainte-Beuve in the (Jaleric des 
Femmes Cilehres^ and of Mr. 
Swinburne in the Encylopmlia 
Britannica (9th cd.). 

Maryborough, (i.) Municipal 
town, Talbot co., 112 m. by rail 
N.W. of Melbourne, Victoria, Aus- 
tralia; i.s a railway centre. Gold 
is mined, and it has railway work- 
shops and engineering works. Pop. 
( 1901 ) 5,<J33. ( 2 .) Town, Queens- 
land, Australia, March co., 180 m. 
N. of Brisbane by rail, the centre 
of a gold, coal, timber, and sugar 
district. Pop. (19fll) 10,159. 

Maryland, an eastern state of 
U.S.A., with an area of 12,210 
sq. m. It was one of the thirteen 
original states. That portion K. 
of Chesapeake Bay, called the 
Eastern Shore, is low and level, 
with large marshy tracts. On 
the other side of the bay the 
land rises westward, and becomes 
rolling. The narrow westward 
extiinsion of the state is crossed 
by the ridges of the Appalachian 
Mts. The principal river is the 
Potomac. The capital is Annap- 
olis, and the chief city and sea- 
port is Baltimore. The chief in- 


dustries are clothing, foundry 
and machine shops, and tobacco 
factories, iron and steel works, 
slaughtering and meat-packing, 
flour mills, and the manufacture 
of cotton goods, cars, confec- 
tionery, and beer. The mineral 
wealth consists mainly of coal. 
Pop. (1900) 1,188,044 ; 7*9 per 
cent, being foreign, and 19’8 per 
cent, negroes. 

Marylebone. See London. 

Mary Magdalene, one of the 

associates ot Jesus and His dis- 
ciples. Her name suggests that 
she belonged to the town of Mag- 
dala, now Mejdel, near Tiberias. 
Her zeal in the cause of Jesus 
was probably the outcome of her 
gratitude for His having cast out 
of her seven demons (Luke 8 :2), 
and she was rewardetl by being 
the first to witness His resurrec- 
tion (Mark 16 : 9). She lias been 
identified with the sister of Laz- 
arus, the sinner of the city 
(Luke 7 : 37 /.), and tlie daughter 
of the Syroplio’iiician woman 
(Mark 7:26 /.); while Eusebius 
hazards the theory that there 
were two of her name and desig- 
nation. Her legendary life is 
set forth by Hrabanus Maurus 
(9th century), and more fully by 
Vincent of Beauvais (I3th cen- 
tury). Our Magdalen o' asylums 
derive their name from her, not 
on unimpeachable authority. 

Mary port, seapt., Cumber- 
land, England, 28 m. w.h.w, of 
Carlisle. Industries include iron 
works, sawmills, shipbuilding, and 
coal mines. There is a good har- 
bour and deep-water docks. ’Phe 
value of the port trade exceeds 
£1,900,000. North-east of the 
town is the site of the Roman 
Virosedum. Pop. (1901) 11,896. 

Masaccio, whose real mime 
was Tommaso Guidi (1401-28), 
Florentine painter, was born 
near Florence. His shyness and 
cureless habits gained him the 
name INIasaccio (‘ lubberly ’ or 
‘slovenly’). He began in 1423 
the famous frescoes in the Car- 
melite church at Florence, which 
mark an important stage in 
Italian painting. See monograph 
by Schrnarsow (1895-1900). 

Masailand, region, E. Africa, 
stretches west to Victoria Nyanza, 
and is traversed N. to s. by a re- 
markable volcanic fault. In the 
s. are Lakes Naivasha and Bar- 
ingo, and in the N. Lake Rudolf. 
The chief mountains are Kenia, 
Kilima-Njaro, and Aberdare. The 
Masai are a nomad peonle, funda- 
mentally Gal las, greatly modified 
by contact with negro and Bantu 
populations. Their power was 
broken by the loss of their cattle 
during the epidemic of the ’nine- 
ties. They have now accepted 
British rule. See J. Thomson’s 
Through Masailand (1885) ; S. L. 
and H. Hindu’s The Last of the 
Masai (1901); J. W. Gregory’s 
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The Great Rift Valley (1896); 
Merker’s Die Masai (1904); and 
A. CJ. Hollis’s The Masai 
(1905). 

Masaniello (1022-47), whose 
full name was Tommaso Aniello, 
a Neapolitan fisherman, led the 
revolt of Naples in 1647 against 
the cruel exactions of the Spanish 
government. A dispute arose over 
payment of a tax on fruit ; the 
Neapolitans, under Masaniello, 
took up arms, and for a week he 
was master of the citv. Excite- 
ment turned his head. He was 
confined in a monastery and as- 
sassinated. 

Masaya, tn., Nicaragua, Cen- 
tral America, 40 m. N.w. of Ni- 
caragua ; produces tobacco. Pop. 
20 , 000 . 


Mascara, or Maskara, fort, 
tn., dep. Oran, Algeria, 45 m. S.E. 
of Oran. The trade is chiefly in 
wine, oils, and cereals. The place 
was burned by the French in 
1835, and finally taken by Mar- 
shal Bugeaud in 1841. Pop. (liKll) 
18,405. 

Mascarene Islands, the gen- 
eral name applied to Bourbon 
or Reunion, Mauritius, and Rod- 
riguez, lying to the E. of Mada- 
gascar. So called because Re- 
union was discovered by the Por- 
tuguese navigator Mascarenhas 
in 154.5. 

Masdevallla, a genus of cool- 
house orchids of epiphytal habit, 
mostly natives of South and Cen- 
tral America. 

Masham, Abigail (d. 1734), 


Mashonaland, region of S. 
Rhodesia, British fcJ. Africa, be- 
tween Matabelcland and the Zam- 
bezi. It is an upland savanna 
country (alt. 3,000 to 5,000 ft.) 
with a fertile soil, and is inter- 
sected by tributaries of the Zam- 
bezi and the Sabi. The climate is 
good for Europeans. Gold was 
found in early times (see Zim- 
babwe), and is still worked. The 
chief settlements are Salisbury 
(seat of the administration), Um- 
tali, Victoria, and Hartley. A 
railway connects Beira, on the 
K. coast, with Salisbury ; and 
there is also railway communica- 
tion between Salisbury and Bula- 
wayo. Mashonaland was acquired 
by the British South Africa Com- 
pany in 189.3. 



Masbate, isl., Philippines, 30 
m. s. of Luzon. Length, 82 m. ; 
average breadth, 15 m. Area, 
1,731 sq. m. Masbate is moun- 
tainous and wooded. The prin- 
cipal industries are lumbering, 
fishing, and tlie manufacture of 
palm mats. The capital is Mas- 
bate. Pop. (1901) 23,000. 

Mascagni, Pietro (1863), 
Italian operatic composer, born 
at Leghorn. From 1895 to 1903 
he was director of the Rossini 
conservatory at Pesaro. He is 
liest known by his popular opera, 
Cavalleria Rusticana (1890), the 
libretto of which is an adaptation 
of Giovanni Verga’s Novelle Rus- 
ticane (1883). He has produced 
also VAmico Fritz (1891), 7 Rant- 
zau (1892), and other operas. 

VII.-12 


first cousin of Sarah Jennings, 
Duchess of Marlborough, by 
whose influence she became bed- 
chamber-woman to Queen Anne. 
Eventually she supplanted the 
duchess in the queen’s favour, 
and was an intermediary between 
Anne and the Tories. 

Masham, Samuel Cunltffe 
Lister, First Lori> (1815-1906), 
English inventor, was born near 
Bradford, where hespent his life as 
a woollen and silk manufacturer. 
His principal inventions were a 
practical wool-comV>ing machine, 
a machine for enabling waste silk 
to bo spun, and an improvement 
in the velvet loom. He pub- 
lished Lord MashavCs Inventions 
by Himself (1905) ; and was given 
a peerage in 1891. 


The Mashonas (Ama-Swiiia), a 
Bantu people, lie longing to the 
same stock as the Makalakas, 
were the dominant people in the 
empire of the Monomotapas. In 
recent times the Mashonas proper 
suffered mucli from the raids of the 
Matainli, and were compelled to 
lead the life of troglodytes in their 
mountain fastnesses before the 
establishment of orderly govern- 
ment by the British South Africa 
Company in 189.3. They are 
herdsmen, agriculturists, spin- 
ners, weavers, potters, and iron 
forgers. The population was 
391,590 in 1905. See H. Hens- 
man’s History of Rhodesia (1900), 
W. M. Kerr’s The Far Interior 
(2 vols. 1886), and R. N. Hall’s 
Great Zimbabwe (1905). 
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Masinissa, king of the Nu- 
midians. In the second Punic 
war he was at first on the Cartha- 
ginian side, but afterwards joined 
the Romans. The Carthaginians 
and Syphax, king of the Mas- 
sylians, pressed him hard until 
Scipio invaded Africa in 204 ii.c. 
In 202, at the decisive battle of 
Zama, Masinissa commanded the 
cavalry of the right wing. After 
the conquest of Carthage, he 
received most of Syphax’s terri- 
tory. and reigned till 148 n.c. 

Mask, a covering for the face, 
generally grotesque. {Savage 
trii).*s have used them to frighten 
their enemies or evil spirits. The 
story of tlie (lorgon’s iiead is prol>- 
ably a myth of tlie mask. In an- 
cient Greece masks were used at 
the feasts of liacclius and on the 
stage, the invention for the latter 
purpose being assigned to ^-Eschy- 
lus. They represented different 
ages and types of character, and 
were fitted witli a voice tiilie to 
increase the power of the actor’s 
elocution. In Itily masks were 
worn in the Idtli century in 
comedy, and they still survive 
in pantomime. Modern masks 
are chiefly manufactured in Paris. 
The word has many secondary 
meanings -c.(/. death mask, fen- 
cing mask. In architecture and 
painting it signiries a face with- 
out a figure. For the pLay so 
called, see MAsguK. See DalTs 
Masks and Lahrcts (1885) ; Sand’s 
Mas'^aes ct Hnffons (ISfi’)) ; A. 1*. 
Meyers Masken von X( lo (iiiin.e 
(1881)). 

MaskeIyne,NKVir. (1732-181 1), 
English astronomer -royal, was 
boFii in London. He travelled to 
St. Helena to observe the transit 
of Venus of June (>, 17dl ; suc- 
ceeded Rliss as astronomer-royal 
in 1765; founded the Nautical 
Almanac in 1767, and supcrin- 
teinled its publication during 
forty-five years. In 1774 he ex- 
perimented on the deviation of 
the plumb-line near Mount Schie- 
hallion in Scotland, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining tlie earth’s 
density, and publislied in 171)0 
a catalogue of thirty-six funda- 
mental stars. 

Mason, city, Iowa, U.S.A., co. 
seat of Cerro Gordo co., 115 in. 
N.N.E. of Des Moines. Pop. (11)00) 
6,746. 


Mason, George IIeming 
(1818-72), English painter, was 
born at Wetley, Staffordshire ; 
went when twenty -seven to Italy, 
and studied painting in Rome. 
In 1853 Lord Leighton met him, 
and encouraged him both in Rome 
and in England. He was elected 
an R.A. in 1868. His work de- 
picts rural English scenes, truth- 
ful, simple, idyllic. His art has 
exquisite qualities of pastoral 
rest and beauty, a pathetic ten- 
derness and sadness peculiar to 
himself. 


Mason, John (1586-1635), 
founder of New Hampshire, was 
born at King’s Lynn, Norfolk. 
He was appointed governor of 
Newfoundland (1615), and pub- 
lished A Briefe Discourse on the 
Newfoundland (1620). 

Mason, Sir JosiAii (1795 1881), 
English philanthropist and man- 
ufacturer, was born at Kidder- 
minster. From .selling cakes in 
the street he rose to be one of 
the largest pen-makers, and part- 
ner with the Brothers Elkington 
in electro-plating. He founded 
almshouses and an orphanage at 
Erdington, and a scientific col- 
lege at Birmingham. 

Mason, William (1724 97), 
English poet, was l>orn at King- 
ston -upon - Hull. He became 
canon of York in 1762. His 
Musa'us (1747), a lament for Pope, 
attracted Gray’s attention. He 
published Gray’s Life and Letters 
(1774); and among his other works 
were two plays Elfrida (1752) 
and Caractacas (1759), and the 
Heroic. Epistle (1773), a satire. 

Mason and Dixon's Line 
settled a long dispute lietween 
William Penn and Lord Balti- 
more in regard to the boundary 
of the two colonies, Pennsyl- 
vania and Maryland. In 1760 
the matter was referred to two 
English surveyors, Charles Mason 
ainl Jeremiah Dixon, who ran 
(1767) a line as it is at present. 
In 1901 a new survey was begun. 
The phrase ‘Mason ainl Dixon’s 
Line’ is often used in United 
States history to indicate the 
general division, prior to the civil 
war, between the free states (N.) 
and the slave-owning states (S.). 

Masonry, the art of construc- 
tioninstone. (SeealsoBuiLl)lN(J.) 
The foundations on which a build- 
ing is supported must be designed 
according to the nature of the 
strata underneath the surface. 
If solid rock or hard boulder clay 
be met with, the walls can be com- 
menced at once ; if, however, it be 
a compact subsoil, large flat stones 
or concrete with a larger suiierfi- 
cial area than the walls must be 
inserted, so as to distribute the 
Iiressure over a larger surface. 
In very soft or marshy ground 
piles must be driven, with trans- 
verse and longitudinal beams 
spiked to the top, and the con- 
crete foundation course laid above. 

The outside walls of buildings 
may be constructed in various 
forms of masonry, from ashlar, 
which is built of squared blocks 
of stone neatly fitted and bonded 
together, to rubble, composed of 
irregular-shaped stones built in 
the roughest manner possible. 
The most important is * coursed 
ashlar,’ in which the blocks arc 
of uniform height in each course, 
each stone being in length not 
more than three times its depth, 
while the vertical joints break 
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bond with the courses above 
and below. In ‘rubble ashlar’ 
the outside face is ashlar work, 
but the remaining depth of the 
wall is composed of rubble work. 
In each superficial yard of face- 
work one of the ashlar stones 
should be the full thickness of 
the wall, and is termed a header. 
In ‘squared rubble’ the face stones 
are of unequal size, but are neatly 
squared and dressed. Headers 
project two-thirds through the 
wall from back and front alter- 
nately so as to bond it together. 
There should be two in each super- 
ficial yard. In all classes of mason- 
ry stones should be laid on their 
natural bed. A ‘string course’ is 
a course of large stonos slightly 
projecting beyond the face of a 
building, and dressed and built 
like ashlar or block-in-course. In 
engineering, ashlar masonry is 
used chiefly for the piers, abut- 
ments, arc lies, and parapets of 
bridges, and for facings, quoins, 
etc., of inferior masonry. ‘ Block- 
in-course ’ masonry, which is prac- 
tically ashlar of smaller stones, 
is used for spandrels and wing- 
walls of bridges, the facing of 
retaining walls, etc. ‘ Face work ’ 
is the term applied to the manner 
in which the external stonework 
is dressed, and is of a variety of 
forms: ‘polished work,’ in which 
the exposed faces are brought to 
an absolutely smooth surface by 
rubbing with water and sand ; 
‘droved work,’ in which the sur- 
face after being dressed is finished 
in parallel ribbed lines by means 
of a stone chisel ; ‘stugged work,’ 
in which the surface is finished 
with a sharp-pointed chisel so as 
to have the appearance of small 
hollows uniformly over the face ; 
‘ hammer-dressed work,’ in which 
the surface is roughly dressed, 
the projection being in no case 
more than one inch ; ‘rustic work,’ 
an exaggerated form of the last, 
which requires a considerable 
amount of work in order to give 
the surface the appearance of a 
rough rocky face. See Purchase’s 
Practical Masonnj (5th ed. 1904). 

Maspero, Gaston Camille 
Charles (1846), French Egyptol- 
ogist, was born at I’aris ; became 
professor of Egyptology at the 
Collbge de France in 1873. In 
1881 he was appointed to succeed 
Marietta as director of explora- 
tions in Egypt, and keeper of the 
Bulak Museum. He carried out 
important excavations, but re- 
turned to the duties of his chair 
in 1886. His works include Man- 
ual of Egyptian A reheeology (Eng. 
trans. 5th ed. 1902) ; Histoire 
Ancienne des Pe.uplcs de V Orient 
(0th ed. 1904; Eng. trans. Dawn 
of Civilisation^ 4th ed. 1901) ; 
Histoire Ancienne des Peuples de 
r Orient Classique (1895-99 ; 0th 
ed. 1904) ; and articles in Revue 
de V Histoire des Religions, 
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Masque, cr Mask, a form of 
semi-dramatic entertainment, in 
which a large part is played by 
singing and dancing. Promiscu- 
ous ‘mumming,’ or ‘disguising’ 
with ‘visors,’ was forbidden in 
London civic orders of the early 
15th century. The custom was, 
however, retained as a form of 
Christmas revels. It was the 
custom for the mummers to enter 
the hall and call on the guests 
to dice and dance with them. 
Originally this was perhaps done 
in dumb show, but in time dia- 
logues and songs were used, and 
several examples are amongst the 
verses of Henry vi.’s court poet, 
John Lydgate. The Tudor kings 
had sumptuous masques, with 
elaborate dresses and pageants or 
structures of painted carpentry 
of allegorical design on whicli 
the performers entered. The 
actual term ‘mask’ is first used 
in 1513, and before long sup- 
planted both ‘mumming’ and 
clisguising.’ Under James i. and 
liis successor the masques were 
lavishly ornamented, Inigo Jones 
being usually employed to de- 
sign them, while the music was 
entrusted to Henry Lawes, and 
the dialogue and songs to lien 
Jonson or some other poet. The 
dance continued to be the central 
feature of the entertainment, and 
the masciuers were tlie lords and 
ladies of the court. The subject- 
matter was generally mythical, 
pastoral, or allegorical ; but Jon- 
son was fond of introducing wliat 
liecalledan‘antima8(iue,’in which 
the characters, for the sake of 
contrast, were grotesques. Jon- 
son is by far tlie greatest of 
English masque writers. His 
elaborate devices contain the 
daintiest poetry and the most 
ingenious erudition. Twenty-two 
arc extant, including The Masque 
of Jilaekuess (1005), The Masque 
of Beautu (1008), Ohrron (1011), 
The Golden Age Restored (1010), 
The Masque of Augurs (1022), 
Pan's Anniversarg (1023). Otlier 
masque writers are Samuel Dan- 
iel, with The Vision of the 'Twelve 
(woddesses (1004) and Tethgs' Fes- 
tival (1010); Thomas Campion, 
with The Lords' Masque (1013) ; 
William Browne, with the Inner 
Temple Masque (1017); Thomas 
Carew, with Giplum Britannicum 
(1034); James Shirley, with The 
Triumph of Peace (1034) ; and 
John Milton, with Comus (16IH). 
The influence of the masque may 
be traced in t h e spec ta c ularvisions 
introduced into some of Shake- 
speare’s plays and in the whole 
conception of A Midsummer 
Night's Dream. After the rc- 
storation the temper of the 
masque was continued in the new 
dramatic type of opera. See A. 
W. Ward’s English Dramatic Lit- 
erature (1875, 1899); E. K. Cham- 
bers’s Medieeval Stage, ch. xvii. 


(1903) ; Socrgel’s Die Englischen 
MaskenspieleiiaS *!) ; Evans’s Eng- 
lish Masques (1897, with speci- 
mens) ; Brotanek’s Die Englischen 
Maskenspiele (1902). 

Masquerade, a ball or other 
entertainment where masks are 
worn. In early times connected 


with religion, it was afterwards 
discouraged l)y the fathers of 
the church. Originating in Italy, 
the masquerade was introduced 
into France by Catherine de’ 
Medici ; it reached England in 
Henry vni.’s time, and flourished 
under Elizabeth, giving rise to 


a special kind ol play. (See 
Masque.) Masquerading was for- 
bidden in France (1535) owing to 
its abuses, but was very popular 
with Louis XIV. It was again pro- 
scribed by the republicans (1789). 
The masquerades of San Angelo, 
near Mexico, are famous. 


Mass, the magnitude which is 
inseparably associated with each 
and every particle of matter when 
it is to be made the object of 
dynamical discussion. Newton 
called it the quantity of matter. 
Sec Dynamics, Kinematics, Kin- 
etics. 
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Styles of Masonry. 

1. Coursed aMhIar. 2. A^thlar barked with niblile. 3. Ashlar with rebated joint.s and moulded 
cdftes. 4 . Square*! rubble. 5. rourw*! squared rubble. «J. Coursed random nibble. 7. Kandoin 
rubble with ashlar quoins. 8. Random rubble )M>lnted with cement m*>rtar. i). Random rubble 
with ashlar Ijands. 10. Split flint work. 11. Rin-k-faeed quoin with drafted mara:lu. 12. Hammer- 
dressed stone with dniftinl maririn. 13. Pieked or punched face. 14. Verm Iculated work. I.*}. Win- 
dow opunltitf, showlngairaiigementuf htones in lintel. 10. Wall with rusticated quoins and plinth. 
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Mass (Lat. mUsa\ a once uni- 
versal term for the liturgy or 
office for the celebration or the 
cucharist. The title of the Kiig- 
lish reformed Prayer Book of 
1549 was ‘The Holy Communion, 
commonly called the Mass.’ The 
title as applied to the holy 
communion is found in an epistle 
of St. Ambrose. The ancient 
liturgies were divided into two 
parts — the first open to per- 
sons who were being prepared 
for baptism, and called the mass 
of the catechumens ; the second 
open only to the baptized, and 
known as the mass of the faith- 
ful. The first dismissal, that of 
the catechumens, took place im- 
mediately after the sermon. The 
faithful received their dismissal 


after the final l)enediction. Any 
service was once called wmu, 
and in the 0th century in Spain 
and Gaul ‘evening masses’ meant 
evensong, and not the eiicharist. 

Mass, Music of. From the 
latter part of the 14th century 
the form of musical composition 
termed a mass has consisted of 
six movements— ?7'c., the Kyrie, 
Gloria, Credo, Sanctus, Bene- 
dictus, and Agnus Dei. The 
whole work is usually founded 
upon a single theme — termed a 
mnio fermo — which is frequently 
the melody of one of the ancient 
unisonal plain chants used in 
the service of high mass from a 
remote period. At one time the 
rnusic of the mass became so 
vitiated by the incorporation of 


objectionable secular subjects 
and complex contrapuntal de- 
vices of an absurd nature, that 
the Council of Trent (Ibth cen- 
tury) had almost decided to pro- 
hibit the use of all polyphonic 
music in the services of the 
church. The situation was saved 
by the publication of Palestrina’s 
celebrated Mixsta Papte Marcelli^ 
which showed that supremely 
technical polyphonic music might 
be permeated with the essential 
qualities of reverence and solem- 
nity. Near the close of the 17th 
century the introduction of in- 
strumental accompaniment, and 
the subsequent adoption of the 
system of tonality, resulted in the 
mass becoming a form of sacred 
cantata, which in some instances 


approximates to the proportions 
of an oratorio. The present Pope, 
however, has enforced greater 
simplicity in church music. 

Mass a, city, cap. of prov. 
Massa e Carrara, Tuscany, Italy, 
near Gulf of Genoa, 20 m. N.w. 
of Pisa. It has a fine ducal 
palace, and is a centre of the 
famous Carrara marble industry. 
Its manufactures include silk, 
paper, olive oil, cotton, and to- 
bacco. Pop. (1901) 20,118. 

Massachusetts, N. American 
aborigines, a branch of the extinct 
Natic nation, who were members 
of the Algonouin family, and 
inhabited the anove state. Their 
language survives in the Bible 
(17th century) of John Eliot, ‘the 
apostle of the Indians.’ 


Massachusetts, a n.e. state 
of U.S.A., lying between 41® 30' 
and 42" 55' N. and 70’ and 73® 30' 
w. Area, 8,010 sq. m. It was 
one of the thirteen original states. 
On the E. and s.E. it borders on 
the Atlantic, with a broken and 
uneven coast, rocky in the N., 
but low and sandy in the s. In- 
land the country gradually rises 
to Greylock Mt., in the N.w. 
(3,500 ft.). Much of the detail 
of relief is duo to the erosion 
and deix)sition of the Laurentian 
glacier — e.g. the numerous lakes 
and ponds which diversify the 
surface. Agriculture, which was 
the leading industry of Massa- 
chusetts half a century ago, is 
to-day of much less importance. 
The principal crops are Indian 


corn, oats, fruit, potatoes, to- 
bacco, and hny. The fisheries are 
of considerable but diminishing 
imi>ortance, Gloucester being the 
headquarters. The state has quar- 
ries of building stone. The manu- 
facturing industries are of para- 
mount importance, the principal 
being boots and shoes, cotton 
goods, clothing, woollen goods, 
foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts, leather, ])rinting and pub- 
lishing, worsted goods, paper, 
slaughtering and meat-packing, 
sugar-refining and shipbuilding. 
Boston is the leading seaport. 
Pop. (1000) 2,805,346. The density 
was 348 to a sq. m., which makes 
Massachusetts the most densely 
populated state in the Union, 
with the exception of Rhode I. 
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Massafra, tn., prov. Lecce, 
Italy, 12 m. N.w. of Taranto; 
trades in wine, cotton, and fruits. 
Pop. (1901) 11,200. 

Massage, a general term for 
various movements, made for cur- 
ative purposes, mostly by the 
hands of the operator or masseur, 
over the surface of a patient’s 
body, head, or limbs. The gen- 
eral result of massage is to hasten 
tissue metabolism, the constant 
change of destruction and rejiair 
going on all over the body, and 
to equalize the distribution of 
the blood by facilitating its 
flow. Careful massage is of 
great use in neurasthenia and 
all allied nervous di.sorders, and 
should in some cases form the 
only exercise for a time, tlie pa- 
tient being confined to his bed. 
Later it is followed by ‘passive 
movements,’ the patient being 
entirely passive, while the oper- 
ator moves his limbs for him. 
Later still the patient may offer 
a certain amount of steady resist- 
ance, or may ])erform movements 
while the operator resists. Thus 
massage may load the way to or- 
dinary exercise. Massage acts very 
succe.ssfully on the nervous system 
in cases of insomnia, neuralgia, 
and sciatica. This may be partly 
due to the equalized flow of blood, 
bringing fresh nutriment to the 
nerve-cells and removing waste 
])roducts ; i)}irtly also to the semi- 
hypnotic effect produced by 
gentle, steady, regular strokes, 
or to the stimulating effect of 
brisk rubbing. In surgical cases 
massage is of service in helping 
to break down adhesions about 
joints, to reduce chronic thicken- 
ings, and to help re])air and 
avoid wasting of muscle when 
fractures ])revent active move- 
ment of a limb. Many surgeons 
now make it their practice to 
use regular daily massage on a 
limb within a day or two of a 
fracture, the splints being re- 
moved, ami the limb steadied by 
grasping .above and below tho 
l)oint of injury. 

Massagetae, ancient Asiatic 
people of Scythian race, who 
lived near the Sea of Aral. It 
was in an expedition against 
them that Cyrus tho Great met 
his death. 

Massa-Marittima, tn., ))rov. 
GrossetOj Tuscany, Itabs 28 m. 
8.W. of Siena; has a beautiful ca- 
thedral. Here are mines of iron, 
lignite, copper, and zinc. Pop. 
(1901) 17,519. 

Massangea, a genus of trop- 
ical herbaceous plants belonging 
to the order Bromeliaceie. A few 
species are grown as stove plants. 

Massena* Andr&, Dug de 
Rivoli (1768-1817), French mar- 
shal, was bom at Nice. In 1792 
Mass^na, a man of humble birth, 
showed such military skill that in 
1793 he was made general of divi- 


sion. In the Italian campaign of 
1790 he proved one of Bonaparte’s 
most useful coadjutors. By his 
victory at ZUrich (1799) over the 
Russian Korsakov, Mass^na pre- 
vented a junction between that 
general and the victorious Su- 
varov, who had marched over the 
St. Gothard. Mass^na’s defence 
of Genoa in the later part of the 
war was a brilliant achievement. 
After tho peace of Lun^ville, 
Mass^na (then a marshal, and in 
chief command of the army in 
Italy), though defeated at Cal- 
diero, pursued the Archduke 
Charles into Austria. In 1800 
^ occupied the kingdom of 
Naples, and in 1807 took part 
in the war against Russia. In 
1808 he was sent to Spain, but 
ill 1809 he was recalled to serve 
against Austria. His skill and 
courage at the battle of Aspern 
(or Kssling) were rewarded by 
the title of Prince of Essling. 
From 1809 to 1812 Mass6na op- 
posed Wellington in Spain. In 
1814, while commanding at Mar- 
seilles, he declared for Louis 
Will. During the hundred days 
lie supported Naixileon, and, as 
commander of the National 
Guard, kciit order in Paris. See 
his Mimoires (ed. Koch, 1849- 
50) ; Life, in French, by Tosclli 
(1809); Gachot’s Histoire Mili- 
taire de Ma^xhia (1J)01, etc.) ; and 
Beauregard’s Le Marichal Mas’ 
sina (1902). 

Massenet, .Jules Emile Fiii?:- 
I)l5:iiic(1842), French musical com- 
poser, born at Montand, near St. 
Etienne. In 1803 he won the 
Prix de Romo; but it was the 
production of his oph'a coviimic, 
Don Cesar dc Bazan (1872), tliat 
jilaced him in the first rank of 
French composers. Among other 
important works are his orato- 
rios, Mtiric Madeleine (1873), Eve 
(1875), and La. Vicr<jc (1879); his 
operas, Koi de Lahore (1877), 
Manon Lescaui (1884), Esclar- 
viondc (1889), La Navarraise 
(1894), Sapho (1897), Griseldis 
(1898), Le Jontjlenr dc Notre- 
Dame (191)2), and ChSruhin (1905). 
He has also published orcliestral 
suites, jiieces for piano, and songs. 
In 1878 he was appointed professor 
of comjiosition at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. See Solenibre’s Mas- 
senet, Etude Critique {\\i\n), 
Massey, Gerald (1828), Eng- 
lish man of letters, was born 
at Gamlile AVharf, near Tring, 
Hertfordshire. In 1848 he be- 
came editor of the journal Spirit 
of Freedom, and soon after was 
appointed a secretary of the 
Christian Socialists, which made 
him acquainted with Maurice 
and Kingsley. He furnished the 
model for George Eliot’s Felix 
Holt, Radical, Popular as a lec- 
turer,Massey completed in 1873 a 
tour in the United States, where 
some extravagant theological 


views proved both offensive and 
amusing. He published Voices of 
Freedom and Lyrics of Love{\.^\y, 
Ballad of Babe Chriatabel, and 
other Poems (1854); Craiqcrook 
Castle and War Waits (1855); 
Robert Burns, and other Lyrics 
(1859); Havelock's March (18fll); 
Tale of Eternity (1809). In 1890 
appeared a collected edition in 
two volumes, entitled My Lyri- 
cal Life. Massey has a fine lyric 
sense, and despite occasional ex- 
aggerations in sentiment and in 
imagery, both his vigour and his 
pathos are legitimate and sure. 
His speculative tendency pro- 
duced his ingenuous if unconvin- 
cing Shakespeare’s Sonnets never 
before Interpreted (1800) ; Con- 
cernimj Spiritualism (1871) ; A 
Book of the Beyinnings (1881) ; 
Natural Genesis (1883) ; The Se- 
cret Drama of Shakespeare’s Son- 
nets (1888). See Life by Flower 
(1895). 

Massicot (lead monoxide, PbO) 
occurs native, Imt is chiifiy pre- 
I)arcd by he.ating lead, or white 
lead, in air to a temperature be- 
low the point of fusion of the 
product. It forms a brownish- 
yellow solid (sp. gr. 9’3, m.p. 
about 000’ c.), which is mostly 
used for the preparation of red 
lead by further roasting in air. 

Massillon, city, Stark co., 
Ohio, U.S.A., 50 m. s.E. of Cleve- 
land. It has coal fields, iron 
works, and blast-furnaces. Pop. 
(1900) 11,944. 

Massillon, Jean Baptiste 
(1003-1742), French preacher, was 
born at Hyhres. In 1081 he en- 
tered the congregation of the 
Oratory, and at once attracted 
attention by his rhetorical gifts. 
Cardinal de Noailles made him 
in 1090 director of the seminary 
of Saint Magloire at Paris. In 
1099 he preached before the 
court, and again in 1701 and 
1704. He also preached the fu- 
neral orations of the Prince de 
Conti (1709), the Dauphin (1711), 
and Louis Xiv. (1715). He was 
made bishop of Clermont in 
1717, and in 1718 preached tho 
Petit Careme before the king. In 
1719 he was admitted to the 
Academy. Singular charity and 
benevolence engrossed his remain- 
ing years. His suavity and grace- 
fulness of stylo have made his 
sermons popular, but he has 
neither the fire and dramatic 
movement of Bo.ssuet nor the 
cla.ssic severity of Bourdaloue. 
Nor can his splendid amplifica- 
tions conceal his lack of origi- 
nality and paucity of thought. 
His (Euvres (1745) appeared in 4 
vols. See D’Alembert’s Eloge dc 
Massillon (1817) ; Bayle’s Massil- 
lon (1807) ; F. Bruneti^re’s If Elo- 
quence de Massillon(lS8iy, Allan’s 
Massillon (1883) ; Cohendy’s Cor- 
respondance, etc,, de Massillon 
(1883). 
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Massinger 

Massinger, Philip (1583-1040), 
English dramatist, was born prob- 
ably at Salisbury. In 1600 he 
came to London and wrote plays. 
Much of his work was done in 
collaboration with Tourneur, Dek- 
ker, and above all, between about 
161 3 and 162.5, with Fletcher. His 
individual pieces have ingenious 
plots, often taken from the Italian 
or Spanish, but the liandling is 
rhetorical and often gross. The 
story, baaed on internal evidence, 
that at one period of bis life he 
became a Roman Catholic, may be 
doubted. Chief plays : The Vir- 
f/in Martvr^ with Dekker (printed 
1622) ; The Duke of MUan (1623) ; 
The Bondman (1624); The Rene- 
gado (1630) ; The Mitid of Honour 
(1632) ; A New Wat/ to Pay Old 
Debts (1633); The Roman AHor 
(1629); The Great Duke of Flor- 
ence (163.5); The Kni}icror of the 
East (1631); Relieve as You List 
(16.53) ; The Bashful Lover ( 1655) ; 
The City Madam ; ColLecAed 
Works, ed. W. Gifford (1805, 1813), 
cd. H. Coleridge (1840), ed. F. 
Cunningham (1867) ; Selections, 
cd. A. Symons (1887-9); Mono- 
graph by .fames Phelan (1878). 

Massingham, Hkxuy William 
(18 »0), English journalist, was 
born at Old Catton, near Nor- 
wich. He began his career on 
the Norfolk News and Daily 
Press, and was successively edi- 
tor of the National Press Agency, 
the Labour World, the Star, and 
the Daily Chronicle. As editor 
of the Chronicle, he warmly es- 
rx)used the cause of the Greeks 
as against the Turks in 1897. He 
was also instrumental in expos- 
ing De Rougernont, wlio had suc- 
cessfully foisted himself upon 
the British Association as a tra- 
veller and explorer. On bis 
retirement from the Chronicle 
Massingham became London edi- 
tor of the Manchester Guardian, 
but relinquished the jwsition in 
1901 on his appointment as par- 
liamentary descriptive writer for 
the Daily News. 

Masson, David (1822), Scottish 
man of letters, was born at Aber- 
deen. In 1852 he became professor 
of English literature in Univer- 
sity College, London, and from 
1858 to 1865 acted as editor of 
Macmillan's Magazine. In 1865 
he was appointed professor of 
rhetoric in Edinburgh University, 
from which he retired in 1895. 
Professor JMasson’s chief work is 
his standard Life of Milton (6 
vols. 1859-80). Among his other 
works are British Novelists a7icl 
their Styles (1859), Recent Brit- 
ish Philosophy (1865), Chatterton 
(1873), and Edinburgh Sketches 
and Memories (1892). 

Masson, Gborge Joseph Gus- 
tave (1819-88), English educa- 
tional writer, was born In Lon- 
don, and from 1855 to 1888 was 
French master in Harrow School. 


He wrote Introduction to the 
History of French Literature 
(I860), Early Chronicles of Eu- 
rope— France (1879), 2%e Hugue- 
nots (1881), The Dawn of Euro- 
pean Literature — French Litera- 
ture (1888). and edited La Lyre 
Fran^aise (1867). 

Massonia, a genus of small 
South African liliaceous plants 
which bear heads of compara- 
tively insignificant, mostly white 
llowers. 

Massorah, or Massoiieth, the 
name (with various spellings) 
given to a body of annotations 
and .signs accumulated by Jewish 
scholars (the Massoretes) for the 
purpose of keeping inviolate the 
text and interpretation of the 
Hebrew Old Testament. These 
commentators drew up rules for 
the guidance of copyists, made 
elaborate .statistics of verses, 
words, and letter.s, noted peculiar 
forms and various readings, and 
so forth. The most valuable part 
of their work, however, was the 
invention of a system of punctua- 
tion (vowels and accents), which 
seems to have been gradually 
evolved in the 7th century. Two 
systems were developed -(1) the 
Tiberian, formed of arbitrary 
combinations of dots, dashes, and 
curves; and (2) the Babylonian 
or supralinear, in which the signs 
were modifications of the Hel)rew 
letters, and written above the 
line. The former is in general 
u.se in iirinted books. The .stand- 
ard edition of the Ma.ssorah is 
Ginsburg’s (4 vol.s. 1^0-1900). 
Bee articles in Jciruh Quarterly 
Review for 1889 and 1891. 

Massowah, or Mas.saua, 
fort, seapt. on w. shore of Rc<l 
Bea, Eritrea, partly on a coral 
islet. Ivory, skins, mother-of- 
pearl, gold, iron ore, coffee, to- 
bacco, wax, and ostrich feathers 
are among the exports (£112,028 in 
1903; imports, £306,426). There 
are important pearl fisheries in 
the Dalak archipelago, close by, 
and .salt is evaporated. 5’he heat 
is exce8.sive : mean average tem- 
perature, 88^ Massowah was 
seized by Turkey in 1557, and in 
1885 it was handed over to Italy. 
Pop. (1899) 7,775. 

Master, one having direction 
or control over the actions of 
others. The word has various 
significations. As a specific title 
of office it is applied to the head 
or presiding officer of many so- 
cieties or institutions — e.g. cer- 
tain colleges, guilds, corporation.*!, 
livery companies— and to certain 
officials — as master of the mint, 
master of the household, master 
of the horse. The heir-apparent 
to a Scottish peerage (now below 
the rank of an earl) is styled 
Master — e.g. Master of Polwarth 
—the specific djaignation being 
usually identical with the baro- 
nial title of the family. 


Master and Servant. The 

relation of master and servant 
is created by contract. Their 
duties to and rights against each 
other arise out of contracts ex- 
press or implied, except when 
their rights or duties are granted 
or imposed by statute. Servants 
may be classified thus : (1) Menial, 
including domestic servants ; (2) 
workmen employed in non-do- 
mestic occupations. Amongst the 
latter those employed in certain 
tra<lc8 (e.g. silk, cloth, coal, and 
iron) are subject to the provisions 
of special statutes. The duties of 
masters necessarily vary with the 
nature of the employment. They 
are njgulated partly l)y usage, 
and partly by acts of Parliament 
affecting particular tradc.s. The 
principal duties of a master at 
common law are: (1) To pay Iiis 
servant the wages or salary agreed 
upon (as to illegal deductions 
from wages, see the Truck Acts, 
1831 to 1896); (2) to receive his 
servant into his employment and 
retain him in his service for the 
term agreed upon ; (.3) to indem- 
nify the servant against all ex- 
penses and loss incurred in obey- 
ing his lawful orders ; (4) to pro- 
vide his (domestic) servants with 
wholesome and siifficient food and 
lodging, and for the neglect of 
this duty the master is liable on 
summary conviction to a fine of 
£20, or imprisonment for six 
months. (Bee the Conspiracy and 
Protection of Property Act, 1875, 
s. 6.) A servant must obey tho 
lawful orders of his master, and 
be reasonably diligent and faith- 
ful in service. A servant may be 
dismissed for (1) wilful disobedi- 
ence in imi)ortant matters ; (2) 
habitual neglect of his duties ; 
(3) incompetence ; (4) gross im- 
morality, in ca.se of domestic 
servants. When a servant is di.s- 
charged for a valid rea.son before 
the expiration of the time for 
which he was engaged, he cannot 
recover the value of the services 
which ho has rendered under the 
contract, but he is entitled to 
wages which have accrued and 
are unpaid. Thus, if tlie service 
bo 'for a year, the year must be 
completed before the servant is 
entitled to be paid. Domestic 
servants may be discharged on a 
month’s notice, or on ])ayment of 
a month’s wages in litu thereof. 
A master is not bound to give a 
character, but if ho gives one it 
must be a true one. Masters 
may recover damages against 
third per.sons who wrongfully 
deprive them of the services of 
their servants (see Seduction); 
and a master is liable to third 
persons for his servant’s wrong- 
ful acts done in tho course of 
his employment. (As to a master’s 
liability towards his servants, see 
Employehs’ Liability.) A serv- 
ant has power to bind his master 
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by contract when he is specially 
authorized to do so, or when enter- 
ing into contracts is necessarily 
incidental to the servant’s posi- 
tion. The Conspiracy and Pro- 
tection of Property Act, 1875, 
contains provisions as to trade 
disputes between men and mas- 
ters, and also makes a breach 
of contract of service by persons 
employed in the supply of gas or 
water a criminal offence. Modes 
of arbitration in cases of trade 
disputes between workmen and 
employers are provided by tlie 
Acts of 5 Geo. iv. c. Ob ; 30 and 31 
Viet. c. 100 ; :15 and 30 Viet. c. 40 ; 
and by the Kmployers and Work- 
men Act of 1875. See also Ap- 
PHKNTICR. 

Master of Arts. Sec Degree. 

Masterton, tn., North Island 
of New Zealand, 72 m. N.E. of 
Wellington; has fish-breeding 
ponds. Pop. (1001) 3,040. 

Mastic, a resin obtained from 
a shrub, PistacAa lentiscns^ that 
grows in S. Europe. It is found 
in pale yellow, brittle tears that 
have a alight aromatic odour. It 
softens and melts when heated, 
and is used in the preparation of 
a varnish. 



Mastiff, The, is one of the 
oldest varieties of llritish dogs. 
The Leghs of Lyme Hall in 
Che.shire keep a famous strain of 
mastiffs which date back to the 
15th century, but they arc quite 
different animals from those seen 
on the show-bench. To obtain a 
more massive appearance in the 
head, a cross of the liulldog was 
resorted to. The mastiff pos- 
seB.ses remarkable courage and 
power, and is by nature gentle 
and docile, though occasionally a 
savage specimen is met with. It 
has an acute sense of smell, and 
is gifted with considerable dis- 
crimination. But it is a cumber- 
some animal, of little use except 
as a watch-dog. Points:— Head 
large and massive; skull flatly 
rounded ; ears small ; muzzle 
square, deep, and broad; teeth 
level ; eyes dark brown or hazel- 
coloured, and wide apart; front 
legs straight, with great bone; 
chest deep ; loins strong and 
wide ; colour brindled or fawn, 
but muzzle and ears must be 
black. The average height is 
30 inches, and the weight 120 


lbs.; but symmetry rather than 
size is the object aimed at. The 
Old English Mastiff Club and 
the Northern Old English Mas- 
tiff Club devote attention to the 
breed. 

Mastodon, a fos.sil elephant 
of somewhat more ijrimitive type 
than the mammoth. Its teeth 
have ridges (Ics.s numerou.s than 
in the elephant) whicli may be 
covered with conical tiibercula- 
tions. There arc several species 
of mastodon, and they range in 
time from the Miocene to the 
Pleistocene. In N. America its 
remains have been found in as- 
sociation with flint implements, 
but it has been extinct in Europe 
for a much longer period. Some 
species bear large tusks in both 
jaws ; others only upper tusks. 

Masddi, Aiujl IIassan Ali 
(before 9(Jfl-^957), Arabian trav- 
eller, was born in Bagdad, and 
spent almost all his life in travel, 
visiting India, China, Mada- 
gascar, and other Eastern lands. 
Ilis chief works are Mmdowsf of 
(rold., a hi.storical compilation 
(Fr. trans. by Barbier de Meynard, 
1851-77), and Kitah tU-Tanhik^ 
ed. by De Goeje (1894). 

Masulipatam, tn., cap. of 
Ki.stna di.st., Madras, India, 143 
m. N. of Nellore. It was one of 
the earliest of the British settle- 
ments on the (Coromandel coast, 
end formerly had a brisk export 
trade in cotton. Bince 1841 it has 
been a centre of the Church Mis- 
sionary Bociety. The great storm 
which swept over the town in 
18(54 destroyed nearly 30,000 per- 
sons. l*op. (1900) 39,507. 

Matabeleland, or Matabtli- 
LANl), dist., S.E. part of Rhodesia, 
British B. Africa, extending some 
200 m. N. of the Limpopo R., l)y 
wliich it is separated from the 
Transvaal Colony. SeeMATABiLl. 

Matabili {Amandebili),, a war- 
like Zulu people who, uiuler the 
powerful induna (military chief) 
Umsilikatze, overran the greater 
part of the present Transvaal, 
and established themselves on 
the Bechuanaland frontier (1820- 
28). After their overthrow by 
the Boers in 1837 they withdrew 
across the Limpopo to the Ma- 
topo Hills, where Umsilikatze 
founded his chief kraal at Bula- 
wayo. Lobengula, who succeeded 
his father Umsilikatze about 1870, 
was overthrown by the British 
Bouth Africa Company’s forces in 
1893-4. Although claiming to be 
of pure Zulu stock, the Matabili 
are a very mixed people, con- 
sisting of three formerly distinct 
but now intermingled classes— 
Umsilikatze’s full-blood Abasanzi 
Zulus; the Abemhla (Abentla), 
descendants of Bechuana cap- 
tives; and the Maholi (‘slaves’), 
a motley gathering of Mashonas 
and other broken tribes. Total 
population estimated in 1905 


at 20.3,000. See W. H. Brown’s 
On the South African Frontier: 
Mashonaland and Matabcle- 
land (1899); D. T. Laing’s The 
Matabele Rebellion (1890); F. (1. 
Selous’s Travel, etc., in S.E, 
Africa (1893), and Sunshine and 
Storm in Rhodesia (1890) ; S. J. du 
Toit’s Rhodesia, Past avid Pres- 
ent (1897) ; also JMasiionaland. 

Matador. See Bull-fighting. 
Matamoros. (i.) Or El Re- 
fugio, tn., Tamaulipas, Mexico, 
on s. bk. of Rio Grande del 
Norte, 23 m. from its mouth, 
opposite Brownsville, Texas. The 
principal exports are specie, hides, 
wool, ami horses. Fop. 13,000. 
See IzucAR. 

Matanzas. (i.) Province, 
Cuba, bounded on N. by Strait 
of Florida. Area, 3,700 sq. m. 
Towards tlje s. it is low and 
swampy ; it produces sugar and 
tobacco. Pop. (1899) 202,402. 

( 2 .) City and seapt. of Cuba, 
cap. of above prov., 50 m. E.s.E. 
of Havana. It has a capacious 
liarbour, and exports sugar ; and 
has rum-distilling, sugar-refining, 
end manufacture of guava jelly. 
Pop. (1902) 30,374. 

Mataro, city, prov. Barcelona, 
Spain, 20 m. by rail N.E. of Bar- 
celona, on Mediterranean; manu- 
factures laces, gauzes, and mus- 
lins. Pop. (1900) 19,701. 

Matches. The first lucifer 
matches, originated by Chancel 
in 1805, consisted of sticks tipped 
with a mixture of potassium chlo- 
rate and sugar, bound together by 
gum, and were fired by touching 
the tip upon concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, which was carried 
separately in a bottle and soaked 
up in asbestos. These matches 
began to displace the tinder-box 
only about 1820, and they were 
the chief matches in vogue until 
the middle of the 19th century, 
when their place was taken by 
friction matches essentially simi- 
lar to the ordinary matches of 
llio present day. Flame is also 
obtained without the help of 
either friction or electricity in 
those self-lighting gas lamps now 
in use, in which, in presence of 
platinized asbestos, the burning 
of the coal gas with air takes 
place spontaneously — a principle 
that was discovered in 1823 by 
Dobereiner, and used by him in 
his platiimm lamp. Modern 
matches are tipped with an ig- 
niting composition containing 
essentially two chemical sub- 
stances whose reaction with each 
other is accompanied by the evo- 
lution of heat. The substances 
are so chosen that the reaction 
starts of itself at a temperature 
that can be attained by rubbing 
the match head on a suitable sur- 
face. Thus a substance rich in 
oxygen, such as potassium chlo- 
rate, is mixed with another that 
readily unites with oxygen, such 
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as phosphorus, so that on friction 
reaction readily takes place.^ As 
the combustion of tlie igniting 
comi)osition is usually very sud- 
den, it is found necessary, in 
order to ensure tho ignition of 
wooden match splints, to coat a 
portion of the wood near the 
head with some material that 
will readily yield an inflammable 


It is best cut into splints while 
still green ; otherwise it must bo 
steamed. One or other of two 
methods is mainly practised. In 
Sweden and in i^arts of Germany 
a continuous band or veneer as 
thick as a match is ‘turned’ off 
the rotating log by a steadily ad- 
vancing knife, and cut lengthwise 
into ribbons as broad as a match 
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Manufacture of Matches: the moH recent Machinery at 
Messra. Bryant and May's. 


vapour when heated. For this 
sulphur was formerly used (brim- 
stone matches) ; but it is now 
almost entirely superseded in 
Britain by paraffin (wax) and 
stearine. 

Manufacture. — The wood em- 
ployed for splints must be very 
straight-grained, and is chiefly 
white Canadian pine and aspen. 


is long, the splints being subse- 
quently chopped off the ends of 
a layer of these ribbons by means 
of a guillotine knife. By the 
other method, mainly adopted in 
Britain, the timber, after trim- 
ming, is sawn into rectangular 
billets 4i in. long in the direction 
of the grain, which billets, by 
two slicings at right angles, are 


made to yield splints that are 
thus equal in length to two 
matches of 2^ in. In ‘ frame dip- 
ping,’ the splints, after drying, are 
filled by machine into rectangular 
‘dipping frames’ (holding, say, 
4,000), where they are clamped 
slightly apart from each other, 
and, if of double length, with one 
end projecting on eacli side of 
the frame. In the more recent 
method of ‘coil dipping,’ tlie 
splints are dropped continuously 
from a hopi)er at short regular 
intervals on to a running belt, 
each end of tl^ splint projecting 
over the sides of the belt. The 
belt is wound into a coil, whip- 
ping in with it the splints, which, 
since the belt itself is as thick 
as a match, appear as a forest 
of stumps Hei)arated from one 
another by the proper distance. 
Whether in frame or in coil, the 
splints arc then heated (to favour 
absorption) and dipped into tho 
paraffin bath, first one end and 
then the other. 

As ingredients of the igniting 
paste the following may be pres- 
ent : — As oxidizing agents : potas- 
sium chlorate, nitre (especially in 
German matches), minium, man- 
ganese dioxide ; as oxidizable 
bodies; white phosphorus, red 
phosphorus, gray sulphide of 
antimony, phosphorus sesquisul- 
phide, thiosulphates or siilpho- 
cyanides of lieavy jnetals; as 
binding material : glue or dex- 
trin ; as bodies chemically inert, 
but added to increase friction or 
to retard the reaction: powdered 
glass, sand, and whiting ; and as 
colouring matter : ultramarine or 
aniline dye. In ordinary British 
phosphorus matches the actual 
quantityof white phosphorus pres- 
ent is from 7 to 8 per cent., reck- 
oned on the dry materials. For 
purposes of dipping, the paste is 
ladled to suitable depth into iron 
trays, kept warm by steam, a 
single immersion serving to ijro- 
duco the head of the match, after 
which the frames are placed in 
the drying-room. When the head 
is sufficiently hard, the splints 
are removed from the frames 
or coils, halved by a pivoted 
knife, and boxed. If white phos- 
phorus is employed, the opera- 
tives exposed to its fumes are 
liable to a special disease, be- 
ginning at carious teeth with 
necrosis of the jawbone (‘phossy 
jaw’); and this, together with 
the poisonous and often too read- 
ily inflammable character of tho 
pastes which contain this ingre- 
dient, has led to the manufac- 
ture or importation of common 
phosphorus matches being for- 
bidden in certain countries— c.f;. 
in Denmark and the Netherlands 
—and to the manufacture of the 
so-called ‘safety matches,’ either 
without phosphorus, or with the 
harmless red variety. The chemi- 
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cally active substances used for 
safety matches of the Swedish 
type are antimony sulphide with 
potassium chlorate on the match 
head, which, though it is ignited 
with difficulty by unaided fric- 
tion, strikes easily on the special 
rubbing surface containing red 
phosphorus. 

In 1898 a prize of 50,000 francs 
was offered by the Belgian govern- 
ment for the best ‘strike -any- 
where’ match containing no white 
phosphorus, and this brought to 
light, inter alia, the virtues of 
the so-called ‘ sesquisulphide* of 
phosphorus. In France, where 
match-making is in the hands 
of the government, phos^jliorus 
sesquisulphide is now largely 
used, and a similar change has 
also taken place to a consider- 
able extent in Great Britain. 
The ses(iuiHulphide mixtures are 
not quite so satisfactory with 
vestas, which demand a more 
inflammable igniting paste than 
wooden matelies, as they must 
fire with slighter friction by 
reason of their more fragile 
stems. Fusees or resuHans re- 
quire several successive immer- 
sions in a paste containing char- 
coal and nitre to produce their 
large black pastille heads, with a 
final dipping into the ordinary 
igniting composition. Their 
stems, if wooden, arc commonly 
treated with a fireproofing salt ; 
a milder treatment of the same 
kind is sometimes given to the 
splints of common matches in 
order to lessen risk of fire from 
the smouldering of the unburned 
ends of tliscarded matches. 

Matchlock. 8ee Firkakms. 

Mate, an officer in a merchant 
vessel, whose duty it is to assist 
the captain. There arc three 
grades — first, second, and third 
mates, the latter carried only 
by large sailing ships. The first 
(or chief) mate superintends all 
matters connected with the ves- 
sel, such as rigging and equip- 
ment, loading and unloading. 
He commands the port watch and 
keeps the log-book. The second 
mate commands the starboard 
watch, and takes charge of the 
ship when on his watch, or when 
the other officers are below. The 
third mate usually takes charge 
of the stores, and serves them 
out, helps in working the ship, 
and has to go aloft and w'ork like 
an ordinary seaman. 

Matehuala, tn., San Luis Po- 
tosi, Mexico, 100 m. N. of the 
chief town. It is situated in the 
centre of a silver and lead mining 
district. Pop. (1000) 14,205. 

Matera, tn. and archiepisc. 
see, Potenza prov., Italy, lU m. 
w.N.w. of Taranto. The troglo- 
dyte caves of Monte Scaglioso 
still form the dwellings of some 
of the inhabitants. Leather is 
manufactured. Pop. (1001) 17,081. 


Materialism, the philosophi- 
cal theory according to which the 
only, or the only ultimate, reality 
is matter. The fii-st distinctively 
materialistic system of ancient 
Greek philosophy was that of 
Democritus, w'ho definitely sought 
to express the nature of the soul, 
and of ]3sychical activities such as 
perception, in terms of his atomic 
theory. The soul consisted, ac- 
cording to him, of a finer kind 
of atoms, of which fire also is 
comijosed, and which are speci- 
ally abundant in the human 
body. These atoms pass into and 
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out of the body in respiration. 
Similarly perception is accounted 
for by means of atoms coming 
from the object to the senses. 
This teaching w’as adoi>ted in its 
main features by the Epicurean 
school. In modern philosophy 
this cruder materialism could 
scarcely survive Descartes’ dual- 
ism of extension and thought. 
Although the more extreme ma- 
terialism was still represented in 
his contemporaries Gassemli, who 
revived the doctrines of Epicu- 
reanism, and Hobbes, who refused 
to admit any incorix)real exis- 
tence, modern materialism has 
been of the less extreme but 
more plausible tyix? which regards 
psychical life as a function of 
organized material bodies, rather 
than as itself any form or mode 
of material existence. The epi- 
thet ‘materialistic* is, in fact, 
commonly applied to any mode 
of thought which exhibits a tend- 
ency to subordinate the higher 
elements of human life to the 
lower. There have been two 


great outbursts of modern ma- 
terialism: one in the 18th cen- 
tuiy, among the French Encyclo- 
p^distes ; another in Germany in 
the 19th century, associated with 
the names of Moleschott, Buch- 
ner, and others. The chief work 
on the subject is F. A. Lange’s 
Historif of Materialism (Eng. 
trails. 1877). See also Kiilpe’s 
Introd. to Philosophy, s. 16 (Eng. 
trans. 1897). 

Mate Tea, or Paraguay Tea, 
a beverage prepared from the 
Brazilian holly {Ilex Paraguay- 
ensis). The choicest quality con- 
sists of tite unexpanded buds ; the 
sccondof thefull-grown leaf, with 
the exception of the W'oody fibre 
in the vascular system ; and the 
third of the whole leaf roughly 
roasted. This tea has not the 
delicacy of flavour of, while it 
has more bitterness and astrin- 
gency than, China tea; liut it pos- 
sesses an aromatic oil, gluten, 
tannin, and a proportion of 
theine. It is prepared as an in- 
fusion, flavoured with lemon juice 
and burnt sugar, and is commonly 
sucked through a reed or tube. 

Matfre Ermengau (r. 1259- 
1322), Provem^al writer, was born 
at B^^ziers ; began to write his 
great encyclop.x'dic w’ork, the Bre- 
vinri d'‘Ainoi\ in 1288, and finally 
entered the monastery of Beziers, 
w'herc he died. The Breviari was 
imblished in 2 vols. by Aza’ia 
(1862, 1881). 

Mathematical Instruments, 

a term including all instrumcnti 
in use for drawing and measur- 
ing lines, areas, and angles. 
The straight-edge and the coni- 
T)asses are alone indispensable 
for the construction of any figuro 
in Euclidian geometry ; but iov 
ease in comparing lengths or in 
measuring off given lengths, a 
divided rule or scale is abso in- 
disi)ensable. Moreover, in many 
problems cf practical geometry, 
and especial Ij^ in architectural, 
perspective, and mechanical 
drawing, an instrument for 
measuring off definite angles is 
absolutely necessary. (See Pro- 
tractor.) Such an instrument 
is the protractor. It has vari- 
ous forms, but the most con- 
venient is the semicircular or 
quadrantal. The rim is gradu- 
ated in degrees or half-degrees, 
and the centre is indicated in 
such a way that it can be readily 
act at the point at which the 
angle is to be drawn. l*aiallel 


Parallel Rulcrc. 

lines may be drawn by means 
of parallel rulers, in which two 
exactly similar straight-edges are 
linked together by two equal 
metal strips in such a way that in 
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all positions the edges and the 
lines joining the centres of the pins 
on which the strips pivot form a 
perfect parallelogram. When the 
one edge is kept steady, the other 
has a certain freedom of move- 
ment over the paper, but always 
80 as to be parallel to itself. 
Another method for ruling par- 
allel lines is to use a triangular 
disc in conjunction with a straight- 
edge. The straight-edge is kept 
fixed, and the triangular disc is 
made to slide along it with one 
of the sides always in contact. 
To facilitate linear measure- 
ments, scales are divided in a 
great variety of ^yays. Gunter’s 
scale is a scale divided acording 
to the logarithms of the natural 
numbers. This scale has dc- 



'T-tfqiKii'c and ISet-yiitan'. 

veloped within recent times into 
the slide rule, which is becoming 
more and more the tntde meenm. of 
the mechanic and engineer. ]5e- 
Bides scales of the logarithms of 
numbers, scales have also been 
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graduated according to the sines 
and tangents of angles, or accord- 
ing to their logarithms. Many 
mechanical contrivances have 
from time to time been devised for 
drawing particular curves or for 
effecting particular subdivisions. 
Thus there arc the elliptic com- 
passes, constructed on the jirin- 
ciple that an ellipse is described 
by any jioint on a line which 
moves so as to have two of its 
)>oints moving along two fixed 
lines. Instruments have been con- 
structed for trisecting and quin- 
quesecting an angle — of)crations 
which cannot be performed with 
the use only of straight line and 
circle. For the measurement of 
areas, see Tlani meter. 


brief, intelligible, and compre- 
hensive. Some idea of the mod- 
ern scope of the subject may bo 



Method of dmwiny an Elliptical 
Curve. 

On a strip of rardlMiiinl wt off An — half the 
major axis and no = half the minor axis of 
the reijulred ellipse. Insert a iiencil at ii ami 
drawing pim« at a ami o. The |H>nc-il will trace 
the cm VC as the pins slide against the edges 
of the s«iuaies. 

gained by an enumeration of the 
great divisions into which mathe- 
matics is now divided. First 
comes the theory of numbers, 
which, beginning with onlinary 
arithmetical relationships, has 
gradually grown by extension 
into an im])ortant branch of al- 
gebraic analysis. Algebra, in the 
widest significance of the term, 
has long ago far transcended 
the generalized arithmetic in 
which it took its rise. The his- 
toric iirocess is instructive, (km- 
crete numbers were discarded 
in favour of symbols, and the 
processes of addition, subtrac- 
tion, multiplication, and division 
were themselves represented by 
special symbols linking togetlier 
the symbols of quantity. This 
led to the recognition of forms 
of expressions, and the mathema- 
tician began to occupy himstdf 
with the properties of these ab- 
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struct forms. The fundamental 
symbols of operation, -I , — , x, 
-r, acquired abroadersignificance; 
the development of the theory 
of algeliraic functions led to the 
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Mathematics, in its simpler 
developments, may be defined as 
the science which deals by ap- 
proved logical methods with the 
relations of magnitudes, quanti- 
ties, and numbers. It is not pos- 
sible to give a definition at once 


introduction of the imaginary 
square root of negative unity, 
an impossible quantity arithmeti- 
cally. The conception of the 
complex variable a -b \/ — 1 as 
the generalized number of mod- 
ern analysis marks an epoch as 


important as the discovery of 
logarithms. Meanwhile, on the 
geometrical side of matlnunatics 
corresponding developments have 
taken jilace. The invention of 
Cartesian co-ordinates led not 
only to the descriiition of prop- 
erties of curves and surfaces 
by means of algebraic formula;, 
but also to the geometrical 
interpretation of the properties 
of algebraic functions. This 
method has been particularly 
fruitful in the discussion of dif- 
ferential cciuations. A very im- 
I)ortant r6le in the general prog- 
ress of mathematics has been 
played by the use of appropriate 
notations. The most familiar of 
these w'capons of analysis is the 
determinant, the theory of which 
is one of the best illustrations of 
the way in which mathematical 
processes deal with forms and not 
with quantities or magnitudes. 
There is, however, another di- 
rection in which mathematical 
thought has been peculiarly ac- 
tive during the last fifty years 
—viz. the inquiry into the foun- 
dations of the subject. This has 
given rise to wdiat is known 
as non -Euclidian geometry (see 
Gkometuv), and has also led to 
a careful scrutiny intc the mean- 
ing of magnitude and number. 
Fart of the ililliculty encountered 
here may be appreciated by con- 
sideration of the difference be- 
tween counting and measuring. 
In counting we use integral num- 
bers, jiassing from the one to the 
other by a distinct transition. 
In measuring we seem to have in 
view a continuously varying quan- 
tity— such, for example, as time 
itself. AVhich of these concep- 
tions is the more fundamental? 
or can we pass logically from the 
one to the other? These questions 
ra’e still matter of controversy. 
AVhat, however, may be admitted 
is that demonstrations which are 
founded on the integral method 
are much the more rigorous, {^‘cc 
article;! on the special branches 
of mathematics. Bee also 15. 
A. W. Russell’s Foundations of 
(wcometry (ISDIl), Principles of 
Mathematics (1!)03), and AVhite- 
hcad’s Universal Algebra (181)8), 
for the latest views on the mean- 
ing and basis of mathematics. 

Mather, Increase (1639-1723), 
American divine, was horn at Dor- 
chester, Massachusetts ; became 
pastor (1664) of the North Church 
in Boston, and retained the charge 
to the end of his life. To it he 
added the presidency of Harvard 
College (1681). He was com- 
missioned to present the colony’s 
case to William in. after the 
revolution, and succeeded in ob- 
taining a new charter for the 
colony. Unlike his son Cotton, 
ho exercised, on the whole, a 
restraining influence during the 
New England witchcraft mad- 
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ness, while the son did everything 
in his power to fan the flames.— 
Cotton Mathp^h (10t>3-1728) was 
elected colleague to his father in 
the North Church. Ills {uincipal 
books are Memorable Providences 
relating to Witchcraft and Pos- 
sessions (1085), and his account of 
the Salem witches in the Wonders 
of the Invisible World (1692). See 
E. Pond’s The Mather Family 
(1844). 

Matheson, George (1842- 
1906), Scottish divine, was born 
in Glasgow. Tliongh he lost his 
sight early in life, in 1868 he 
became minister of Innellan, Ar- 
gyllshire, and from 1886 to 18!)9 
he had charge of the j)arish of St. 
Bernard’s, Edinburgh. Among 
his works are Aids to the Stud if of 
German Theology (1874), Growth 
of the Spirit of Christianity 
(1877), Studies of the Portrait 
of Christ (1899 1900), The Repre- 
sentative Men of the Bible (1902-3), 
L'aves for Quiet Hours (1904), 
and The Representative Men of 
the New Testament 

Mathew, Sir James Chahles 
(1830), British judge, nephew of 
h^ither Mathew, was born at 
Bordeaux. He was called to 
the English bar in 1854 ; ap- 
ptjared as junior crown counsel 
in the Ticliborne case (1873). He 
became a judge in 1881, and 
lord- justice of appeal in 1901. 
In 1892 he was appointed chair- 
man of the Evicted Irish Tenants 
Commission, and in 1895 took 
charge of the (Commercial Court. 

Mathew, Theobald (1790- 
185:)), Father Mathew, the Irish 
apostle of temperance, was born 
at Thomastown, Tipperary, and 
became a Capuchin friar. While 
labouring at (Jork he began in 
1838 a total abstinence associa- 
tion, which lie conducted with 
such enthusiasm and succe.ss that 
he claimed to have administered 
the pledge to five millions of 
Irish people. The remarkable 
feature aliout his mission was 
the permanence of its effects in 
very many of those affected by 
it. His Life was written by J. F. 
Maguire (ed. 1882), and by F. J. 
Matthew (1890). 

Mathews, Charles (1776- 
1835), English comedian, was born 
in London. He appeared at the 
Ilaymarket, London, in 1803, 
and from that date he constantly 
actcil in London and elsewhere. 
He began in 1808 his famous ‘At 
Homes,’ which included recita- 
tions, songs, imitations, and ven- 
triloquism. These were very suc- 
cessful in England and America. 
His memoirs were edited by Mrs. 
Mathews (ed. 1862). 

Mathiola, a genus of herbs and 
sub-shrublw plants belonging to 
the order (3rucifera2. The flowers 
are usually purple or white, and 
are for the most part fragrant. 
The genus includes garden stocks. 


Mathura. See Muttra. 

Matico {Artdnthe elongata\ a 
Peruvian shrub belonging to the 
order Piperaceae. The leaves are 
aromatic, and possess certain 
medical properties. 

Matilda, or Maud (1102-67), 
empress, daughter of Henry i. 
of England, was twice married- 
first, in 1114, to the Emperor 
Henry V. ; and secondly, in 1128, 
to Geoffrey Plantagenet, son of 
the Count of Anjou. On the 
death of Henry i., Stephen, her 
cousin, became king of England ; 
civil war ensued (1139-47), and 
it was finally arranged that Ma- 
tilda’s son, Henry li., should 
succeed Htephen. 

Matilda, Caroline. Bee Caro- 
line Matilda. 

Matilda, Countess oe Tus- 
cany (1046-1115), daughter of 
Boniface, Duke of Tuscany, was 
born at Canossa, and succeeded 
her father when only eight years 
old. Her life was devoted to 
the championship of the church 
against antipoi)e, nobles, and, 
above all, against the Emperor 
Henry iv. ; and it was in her 
castle of C’anossa that ho sul)- 
mitted to Pope (iregory vil. Bho 
left her possessions to the see of 
Home, and thus laid the founda- 
tion of the Pope’s temporal power. 
Bee Matilda^ Countessof Tuscany^ 
by Mary E. Hmldy (1965). 

Matins, properly a morning 
service held before daylight, and 
therefore sometimes identical 
with nocturns. Anglican matins, 
or morning prayer, combines late 
forms of matins, lauds, and prime. 
Originally matins used to be said 
in tile early morning before the 
communion service; but in the 
18th century it became custom- 
ary to say the office at eleven 
o’clock. 'I’he Rev. James Town ley 
is credited with this innovation 
( Pu 1 Ian’s Hist. Prayer-booh\, p. 140). 

Matlock Bath, wat. -pi., Derby- 
shire, England, 9 m. s.s.w. of 
Chesterfield, on the Derwent. 
Near it are Old Matlock, Mat- 
lock Bridge, and Matlock Bank, 
the last famous for its liydro- 
pathic establishments. Matlock 
and Matlock Bath now form 
separate urban districts. To- 
wards the end of the 17th cen- 
tury the waters of Matlock Bath 
began to be used medicinally. 
The warm springs (temp. 68° v.) 
are used in the treatment of 
rheumatic, cutaneous, and other 
aifections. There are famous 
stalactite caverns and some petri- 
fying wells. Pop. (1901) — Mat- 
lock, 5,980; Matlock Bath, 1,816. 

Matsukata, Masayoskt, 
Count (1835), Japanese states- 
man, was born at Kagoshima; 
visited Europe in 1878, and stud- 
ied finance. In 1881 he became 
finance minister in Japan, then 
on the verge of national bank- 
ruptcy. By his energy that dis- 


aster was averted, the issue of 
inconvertible notes stopped, na- 
tional expenditure reduced, and 
the Bank of Japan established. 
In 1891-2, and again in 1896-7, 
he was premier of Japan. In 
1897 a gold standard was adopted 
on his recommendation. In 1898- 
1900 he was finance minister, and 
in 1901 published Rpwrt on the 
Post-Bellum Financial Adminis- 
tration of Japan^ ISttfi-lOOO. 

Matsumai, or Matsumaye. 
Bee Fukuyama. 

Matsumoto, tn., Hondo, 
Japan, 140 m. N.w. of Tokyo; 
has an old Daimio castle. Silk, 
baskets, and bamboo boxes are 
made. Pop. (1898) 31,324. 

Matsushima, vil.. Bay of 
Bendai, E. coast of Hondo, Japan. 
Its shallow lagoon, studded with 
over eight hundred wooded islets, 
forms one of the ‘three natural 
wonders’ of the Japanese coast. 
Caves and grottoes are numerous. 

Matsuyama, tn., w. coast of 
Bhikoku, Japan, on the Inland 
Sea, 185 m. e.N.e. of Nagasaki, 
and 5 m. by rail from its seaport, 
Mitsu-ga-harna ; has an ancient 
feudal castle. Pop. (1898) 3(>,545. 

Matsuye, tn., N. coast of 
Hondo, Japan, on an inlet of 
the Sea of Japan. 130 m. w.N.w. 
of Kob(^ ; maiuiiactures paper. 
Pop. (1898) 34,651. 

Matsys, or Massys, Quentin 
(1466-1d 30), Dutch painter, was 
born at Louvain, and is said 
to have been a blacksmith at 
first. Going to Antwerp in 1491, 
lie became a member of the 
painters’ guild. He painted manv 
religious pictures, portraits, ana 
genre subjects, and his style may 
be regarded as intermediate be* 
tween that of Van Eyck and thft 
realistic Dutch school. He died 
at Antwerp, where many of his 
best pictures are still shown. See 
Cohen’s Studien zu Quinten 
Massys (1904). 

Matte. Bee IMetallurgy. 

Mattel, Tito (1841), Italian 
pianist and musical composer, 
was born at Campobasso. His 
first public performance was in 
1846, and he gave concerts in 
England in 1853, and settled in 
London in 1863. He has pub- 
lished hundreds of songs and 
pianoforte pit ces. 

Matter, in physics, is one of 
the indefinables of the universe. 
"NVhat we are directly conscious 
of in our experience are certain 
sensations which we believe 
correspond to certain material 
changes in the world outside of 
us. Not only, as wo believe, is 
there change in the world exter- 
nal to us, but there is physio- 
logical change in the substance 
we call our brain. Behind these 
changes we postulate a permanent 
something whose essence remains 
unchanged, however much the rel- 
ative configurations of its parts 
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may alter; and this something 
we call matter. The limitations 
of our senses should warn us 
against the assumption that mat- 
ter has ultimately any real resem- 
blance to what we conceive it to 
be. Indeed, many of the char- 
acteristics by which we recognize 
different kinds of matter do not, 
strictly speaking, belong to mat- 
ter. Such, for examine, is colour, 
which depends iiiwn the nature 
of the illuminating light. More- 
over, the in’ogress of ijhysical 
science has brought to our know- 
ledge properties of matter which 
have no effect upon our organa 
of sense — r.f/., electrical and mag- 
netic properties. Had we an 
organ of perception sensitive to 
ciiffercnces of electrical poten- 
tial, our outlook on the world of 
])henomena would be fundamen- 
tally altered. These considera- 
tions show that all theories as to 
the ultimate constitution of mat- 
ter cannot be other than ]>urely 
speculative. There is, however, 
a general consensus as to certain 
u Itimatc characteristics of matter. 
Tliere is first the permanency or 
conservation of matter, the prin- 
ciple which lies at the root of all 
chemical work and theory. At 
any rate, we are in possession of 
no method by which matter can 
be completely destroyed. Then 
there is the notion that the ulti- 
mate parts of matter are impene- 
trable : no two portions can oc- 
cupy the same space at the same 
time. Kelvin lias argued, how- 
ever, that atoms may not be mu- 
tually im|)enetrable. Another 
general property is inertia. Fi- 
nally, there is the universally 
rccepted notion that matter is 
not a continuum, but that any 
finite recognizable portion of it 
is composed of small particles 
ultimately separate one from the 
other. This is sometimes ex- 
pressed by the phrase ‘ the coarse- 
grainedness ’ of matter. In what 
the coar.se-grainedness consists is 
entirely a ([uestion for specula- 
tion. Following Lucretius, we 
may imagine ultimate everlasting 
hard atoms ; or wo may, after 
Kelvin, regard the material atom 
as a whirl or vortex in a univer- 
sally diffused continuum known 
as the ether; or we may adopt 
Larmor’s modification, and think 
of the material atom as being a 
twist in a suitable medium ; or, 
finally, we may find mental satis- 
faction in a speculation like that 
of Osborne Reynolds, who con- 
structs an ether of a countless 
number of fine grains, and looks 
upon the gaps in this fine-grained 
structure as being the atoms of 
matter. According to this last 
speculation matter is ultimately 
not the real thing at all, but is 
the lack of the real essence. (See 
Hilatancy.) For convenience of 
reference, an important branch 


of natural philosophy is called 
the pro forties of matter, includ- 
ing such subjects as colour, gravi- 
tation, elasticity, inertia, mass, 
and transparency. This classifi- 
cation, convenient though it be 
for didactic purposes, is essenti- 
ally unscientific, and confuses 
what might bo regarded as essen- 
tial properties of matter and ac- 
cidental properties. See also 
Electuon and Radium. 

Matter, in philosophy, has two 
main usages. In the first and 
more general use, it is oi)posed 
to form; while in the second or 
more specific, matter is oi>iK>Hed 
to mind or spirit, the material 
worl(l to the i)sychical or spirit- 
ual. In Aristotle, from whom 
the distinction of form and matter 
is derived, the usages are closely 
connected, since soul is regarded 
by him as the form or actualiza- 
tion of an organized body— the 
principle of life in virtue of which 
the body is a living hotly. The 
inferior fiosition thus assigned to 
matter in the metaphysical anal- 
ysis of Aristotle and his master 
IMato is connected in later (xreek 
philosophy with the religious and 
ascetic doctrine whicbi makes 
matter the source of evil. The 
most specific and technical use 
of the distinction in modern 
philosophy is that made of it by 
Kant, in whose theory of know- 
ledge form signifies the a priori 
or universal and nece.ssary prin- 
ciples of cognition ; matter, its 
empirical or sensuous elements. 
On the other hand, the <listinc- 
tion of matter and mind became, 
through Descartes’s opposition of 
res extenm and res vo(jilans^ a 
fundamental problem of modern 
jihilosophy. And not only did 
Descartes raise the more abstract 
philosoi)hical problem of the re- 
lation of mind to the external 
world, but he is also entitled to 
be regarde<l as one of the prin- 
cipal founders of that mechanical 
view of the material world at 
which modern science has been 
steadily working since his time. 
On the scientific theories of 
matter, see fcitallo's Concepts 
of Modern Physics (1882), in the 
International Science Series ; or 
James Ward’s Naturalism and 
Agnosticism (2nd ed. 1903), pt. i. 

Matterhorn, or Mont Ceuvin, 
an Alpine summit (14,781 ft.), 
well known since the terrible 
accident which occurred on the 
occasion of its first ascent (July 
14, 1805), when Lord F. Douglas, 
Rev. C. Hudson, and Mr. Hadow, 
witli the guide Michel Croz, 
perished. This peak rises just 
south-west of Zermatt. Ropes, 
chains, ladders, and huts now 
render the ascent on either side 
comparatively easy. See Whym- 
per’s Scrambles amongst the Alps 
(cd. 1893), and Th. Wundt’s Das 
Matterhorn (2nd ed. 1897). 


Matthew, The Gospel ao- 
CORDING TO, the first book of the 
New Testament. Its place next 
to the Old Testament has been 
assigned to it by a just instinct, 
as it pre-eminently represents 
Jesus as the Messiah, the fulfiller 
of God’s promises to Israel, and 
the descendant of David and 
Abraham. While it embraces a 
largo part of the common syn- 
optic tradition of the life of 
Christ, it is specially character- 
ized by the amount of its dis- 
course material, given in large 
sections. It has been commonly 
asserted that it was written for 
Jewish Christians; but a good 
case can be made out for the 
theory that it was designed as a 
handbook for the evangelists and 
teachers of the early church. 
This would explain the grouping 
of discourses — c.g. ch. 6-7, the 
sermon on the mount; ch. 8 9, 
miracles; ch. 13, parable.s. The 
tradition which connects tlie first 
gospel with the aiiostle Matthew 
also asserts that Matthew wrote 
in Hebrew. Thus, Tapias (Euse- 
bius, Hist. Eccl.^ iii. .39) says : 
‘ Matthew composed the loyia in 
the Hebrew dialect, and each in- 
terpreted as he was able.’ But 
of this collection of logia or 
‘sayings’ (of Jesus) the i)re8ent 
Matthew is certainly not a trans- 
lation, as it shows incontrover- 
tible evidence of being an origi- 
nal Greek work ; ainl, in fact, so 
assured of this is modern criti- 
cism that many sclndars regard 
the statement of ]^ai>ias as an 
error. But at all events it points 
the way to a just understand- 
ing of the case. It is likely 
that Matthew had made himself 
master of a large body of our 
Lord’s teaching, using it in his 
preaching, and gradually bring- 
ing it to a definite, if still oral, 
form ; that this tradition, again, 
was in substance committed to 
writing ((Treek) by a follower 
who stood in the same relation 
to the Ri)ostle as (according to 
Tapias) did Mark to I’eter ; and 
that, finally, this discourse docu- 
ment was combined with Mark’s 
history document (together with 
additional narrative matter— c..^. 
the birth story), the result being 
our present first gospel. The use 
of the name Matthew was so far 
justified, as it was the Matthaian 
element which gave the gost>el 
its distinctive character among 
the synoptics. The date of com- 
l^)sition is usually reckoned to be 
about 70 A.D. The Gospel of the 
Hebrews is believed to be a ver- 
sion or modification of Matthew 
at some stage of tho latter’s 
growth. See Gospels, and com- 
mentaries by Alford, Morison, 
Ndsgen, Holtzmann (3rd ed. IfKllj, 
Weiss (ed. of Meyer), Bruce (Ex- 
pos. Or. Test.), Carr(Cam6. Bible), 
Slater (Century Bible). 




The Matterhorn. 

The Matterhorn, al)out fJ miles s.w. of Zermatt, Switzerland, is one of the hij^hest summits of the Alps (14,781 ft.). 
The first ascent of the peak was aecompli.shed in July ISfia hy Lord F. Douj^las, Kev. (J. Hudson, Mr. Iladow, and Mr. 
AVliymper, and was attimded hy a tcrril)le catastrophe : in the descent the three first-named irentlemen and one of the 
jfuides fell over a precipice and were killed, llope.s, chains, latiders, and Imts now render the ascent comparatively 
easy 
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Matthew, Basarab (d. 1G54), 
hospodar of Walachia, began to 
rule in 1G83. In 1G52 he entah- 
lished the first printing press in 
the principality, codified the law, 
and built numerous schools and 
churches. He also had the Scrip- 
tures translated into AValachian. 

Matthew of Westminster, a 
Benedictine monk and historian 
who wrote a chronicle of Britain 
from the creation to 1207, which 
he entitled Flores Historiarum 
(Eng. trans. 1853). Down to 1273 
it is principally taken from Roger 
of Wendover. It has been argued 
that Matthew never existed, and 
that he is no other than Matthew 
of Paris. 

Matthews, James Brander 
(1852), American critic and drama- 
tist, was born at New Orleans. 
His works include The Theatres 
of Paris (1880), French Dramatists 
of the Nineteenth Centurff (1882), 
Pen and Ink (1888), Studies of the 
Stage (1894), Books and Play books 
(1895), Introduetion to the Study 
of American Literature (189G), 
Aspects of Fiction (189G), A 
Confidant To-morrow (1900), The 
Philosophy of the Short Story 
(1901). lie is editor of the Wam- 
pum Library of American Litera- 
ture (1904, etc.). He has written 
several works of fiction, and is the 
author of two comedies (J/</rr/<?r.v’s 
Lovers and 'The Decision of the 
Court\ ami part author of others 
{A Gold Mine^ On Probation^ and 
Peter Stuyvesant), that have been 
produced on the New York stage. 
In 1891 he was appointed pro- 
fessor of literature at Columbia 
University. He is president of 
the Simplified Spelling Board, 
whose first list of 300 new spellings 
was issued by President Roo.sevelt 
in August 190G. 

Matthias Corvinus (1443 90), 
king of Hungary, the second son 
of John Hunyadi, was born at 
Klausonburg, and l)ecaTnc king in 
1458. He attacke<l th(; Emperor 
Frederick ill., who had secured 
the Hungarian crown, and forced 
him to resign it (11G3). He next 
attacked the Turks, and after in- 
vading Bosnia, made a truce with 
Mohammed ll. in 14G8. For the 
next ten years Matthias was 
troubled by a war with Bohemia 
and Poland, a rebellion in Hun- 
gary, and a fresh invasion of the 
Turks. He was victorious over 
the Poles, with whose king he 
made a treaty in 1475; he put 
down the rebellion in Hungary; 
and he checked the advance of 
the Turks. From 1478 to his 
death Matthias was in almost 
continual opposition to the Em- 
peror Frederick iii. In 1485 he 
occupied Vienna, and in 1487 in- 
vaded Lower Austria. He col- 
lected a large library at Buda, 
founded a university there, issued 
a law code, and effected many 
social reforms. 


Matto Qrosso, state, Brazil, 
lying N. of Paraguay. It forms 
imrt of the Brazilian plateau, and 
contains several ranges of moun- 
tains. In these are gold, silver, 

latinum, lead, and diamonds; 

ut there is little mining. Medi- 
cinal plants abound. Coffee, 
sugar, and tobacco are grown. 
Cuyaba is the capital. Area, 
532,G70 sq. m. Pop. probably 
100,000. 

Mattoon, city. Coles co., Illi- 
nois, U.S.A., 175 in. s.w. of Chi- 
cago. Pop. (1900)9,022. 

Mail, (l.) Town, Jhansi dist.. 
United Provinces, India, 117 m. 
fl.w. of Cawnpur; manufactures 
kharua cloth. Pop. ( 1 90 1 ) 1 7,09(5. 
(2.) M. NATnBHAN.TAN, tu., Azam- 
garh dist.. United Provinces, 
India, 55 m. N.e. of Benares, with 
manufactures of tussur cloth and 
silk. 

Maubeuge, fort, tn., dop. 
Nord, France, on the Sarnbre, 14 
m. s. of Mons ; has an arsenal, 
and manufactures glass and hard- 
ware. Pop. (1901) 20,820. 

Mauch Chunk, coal - mining 
centre, and cap. of Carbon co,, 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on r. bk. 
of Lehigh R., 89 m. N.N.w. of 
Philadelphia. Its bracing air 
and magnificent mountain scenery 
attract many visitors. Pop. (1900) 
4,029. 

M a u c h 1 i n e, tn., Ayrshire, 
Scotland, 12 m. E.N.E. of Ayr, 
is chiefly associated with Burns, 
who resided at Mossgiel, 4 m. N., 
from 1784 to 1788. Agnes (libson’s 
(‘Poosie Nansie’s’) cottage and 
Mauch line kirk arc respectively 
associated with the Jolly Beggars 
and the Holy Fair, In the grave- 
yard lie Nance Tinnock, Mary 
Morrison, and others who figure 
in the poet’s works. Sycamore 
wood boxes and curling stones 
are made. Pop. (1901) I,7G7. See 
Jolly’s Burns at Mossgiel (1881). 

Maude, Cyril (18G2), English 
actor and manager, was born in 
London, but made his first ap- 
pearance in America. He has 
])layed, chiefly in comedies, at 
many of the leading London 
theatres, and has been joint- 
manager of the Haymarket. He 
married Miss Winifred Emery. 
He published in 1903 The Hay- 
market Theatre. 

Maudsley, Henry (1835), Eng- 
lish physician and author, was 
born near Settle in Yorkshire. 
He has devoted much attention 
to mental diseases, having been 
superintendent of the Manchester 
Lunatic Asylum (1859-G2), phy- 
sician to West London Hospital 
(18G4-74), and professor of med- 
ical jurisprudence in University 
College, London (18G9-79). His 
most important Imoks are Re- 
sponsibility in Mental Disease 
(1872) ; Physiology of Mind (187G) ; 
Pathology of Mind (2nd ed. 1895) ; 
Natural Causes and Supernat- 
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ural Seemings (3rd ed. 1807) ; 
Life in Mind and Conduct 
(1903); and a work on Shake- 
speare (1905). He edited the 
Journal of Mental Science 
(18G2-78). 

Maui, isl., Hawaii, 31 m. N.w. 
of Hawaii. Area, 7G0 sq. m. It 
is divided by a low isthmus into 
two peninsulas. In the E. and 
larger part is the extinct vol- 
cano of Haleakala (10,215 ft.). 
Lahaina, on the w. coast, is 
the chief port. Pop. (1900) 
25,41(5. 

Maulmain, or Moulmein, 
seapt. and military cantonment, 
cap. of Amherst dist.. Lower 
Burma, on 1. bk. of Sal win. 
Martaban lies to the N., on the 
opposite bank of the river. The 
chief exports are timber, rice, 
cotton, horns, ivory, wax, lead, 
and copper. Shipbuilding is 
carried on. Pop. (1901) 58,44G, 
very mixed. 

Mauna Kea, extinct volcano 
in centre of Hawaii, the highest 
mountain in l’olyiiesia(1.3,805ft.), 

Mauna Loa, volcanic mt. 
(1.3, G50 ft.), Hawaii. It was in 
eruption in 1855, 18(58, 1880, and 
1887. On the K. slope is the vast 
crater of Kilauea. 

Maunder, Samuel (1785-1849), 
English author, was born in Dev- 
onshire, and assisted his brotlier- 
in-law, AVilliam Pinnock, in tin 
preparation of the once famous 
Pmnock’s Catechisms. They also 
conducted a publishing business 
in London. Maunder compiled 
the Treasuries of Knowledge 
(18.30), Biography (18.38), History 
(1844), and Geography 

Maundy, the name given to 
Thursday in Holy AVeek, to the 
sovereign’s bounty, and to the 
small silver coins distributed on 
that day. The practice of wash- 
ing the feet of twelve beggars on 
Maundy Thursday was last ob- 
served in p]ngland by James ll. 
It is still followed by the Pope 
and some Roman Catholic mon- 
archs. In England, the king’s 
maundy, formerly distributed by 
the lord high almoner in the 
Chapel Royal, AVhitehall, is now 
given at Westminster Abbey, 
during a special service. It is 
called Maundy from the first word 
of the church’s office for that 
day, MandatHm. 

Maupassant, Guy de— his 
name in full was Henri Reni^ 
Albert Guy (1850-9.3) -French 
author, was born at the castle 
of Miromesnil, Seine-Inf^rieure. 
His style was formed by the 
teaching and influence of Flau- 
bert ; and he was one of the young 
men who wrote tales to be read in 
company at Zola’s villa at M€dan, 
which were afterwards repub- 
lished as Soirics de Midan (1^0). 
Of these Boule de Suif is by far 
the best, and it at once attracted 
attention. After Flaubert’s mod- 
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crating and perhaps repressing in- 
fluence was withdrawn (he died 
liijO), De Maupassant began pub- 
lishing short nouveUes at a great 
rate. In 1892 he was suddenly 
seized with insanity, made an at- 
tempt upon his life, and died a lu- 
natic at Auteuil. De Maupassant 
made a distinct art of the writing 
of the nouveUe, much as in the old 
Italian days the writing of the 
novella was a work of art stand- 
ing by itself. The essential prin- 
ciple of De Maupassant’s tale, be 
it tragic or comic, is that it shall 
spring out of, hinge or hang it- 
self upon, some small, very def- 
inite, and concrete event or 
situation. He has the French- 
man's foible for letting Ids art, 
his technique, outstrip his in- 
spiration. His long novels, while 
they do not lack a knowledge 
of emotion, do lack strong 

characterization, and on that 
account arc failures. His short 
stories are printed in such books 
as La Maison Tellicr (1882), 
Mademoiselle Fiji (1882), Contes 
de la Jiimsse (1883), Clair de 
Lune (1883), Lcs iS(£urs Rnndoli 
(1881), Miss Harriett (1884), 

Yvette (1885), Contes dn Jour 
ct de la Nuit (1885), La Petite 
Roque (I88(j), M. Parent (188G), 

Toine (1887), Le Horla (1887), 

Le Rosier de Mmc, Husson (1888), 
and U Inutile lieaute (1890). His 
novels consist of line Vic (1883), 
Bel - Ami (1885), Mont - Oriol 
(1887), Pierre et Jean (1888), Fort 
corninc la Mori (1889), and Notre 
Cceur (1890). All his works have 
been translated into English. See 
Lumbroso’s Souvenirs sur Mati- 
passant (11K)5). 

Maupertuis, Pi k hue Louis 
Moreau de (1098-1759), French 
mathematician, was born at St. 
Malo ; was one of the first in 
France to champion Newton’s 
views, and in consequence he was 
elected a inember of the Royal 
yociety of London. He had be- 
come a member of the French 
Academy of Sciences in 1723. In 
1730 h6 led the expedition to 
Lapland, to measure a degree of 
longitude, the results being de- 
scribed in La Fit/ure dc la Terre 
(1738). On the invitation of 
Frederick the Great he settled 
in Rerlin, and was made presi- 
dent of the Academy of Sciences. 
A dispute with Voltaire dis- 
turbed his latter days. His 
OiJuvres appeared at Lyons in 
1708. See Damiron’s Memoircs 
sur Maupertuis (1858) ; Lo Sueur’s 
Mau%)erluis et ses Correspondants 
(1897); and Briefwerhsel Fried- 
richs des iirossen mit . . . Mau- 
pertuis^ edited by Koser (1898). 

Maurandya, a genus of Mexi- 
can herbaceous plants belonging 
to the order Scrophulariacea.*. 
They bear pretty bluish or rose- 
coloured flowers, the pedicles be- 
ing usually axillary. In Britain 


they require either greenhouse 
treatment or a warm situation 
against a wall in milder districts. 
They are propagated either by 
seeds sown in spring under glass, 
or by cuttings of young shoots 
taken in early autumn. 

Maurel, Victor (1848), French 
baritone singer, born at Mar- 
seilles. He appeared at the 
op^ra in Paris (1808), sang suc- 
cessfully at Milan, New York, 
St. Petersburg, Moscow, in 1879 at 
London, and in Hamlet^ Aida, and 
Faust at Paris. Verdi permitted 
his Othello and Falstaff to be 
performed at Paris in 1885 .solely 
on condition of Maurel’s appear- 
ing. 

Maurepas, Je.\x FuAnrfmic 
PHf!:LTPPE.\UX, (’OMTE DE (1701- 
81), French statesman, born at 
Versailles; became minister of 
marine at the age of twenty-four, 
and in 17^18 minister of state. 
He was exiled in 1749 on account 
of an epigram on Mme. de I’otn- 
padour, but recalled in 1774, and 
made chief minister by Louis XV r. 
His policy was anti-Britisli'; he 
helped the American colonists 
against the mother country. See 
Memo ires {4. vols. 1792). 

Maurice, Prince op Grange 
and Count op Nassau (1507 
1025), the youngest son of AVilliam 
the Silent, was born at Dillen- 
burg. Soon after his father’s 
assassination, in 1584, he was 
elected stadtholder by Holland 
and Zealand. In the war with 
Spain he showed conspicuous 
military talents, won many vic- 
tories (Turnhout and Nieuwe- 
poort), (lefended Ostend fornearly 
four years, and captured numer- 
ous towns and fortnsses (Bredn, 
Zutphen, Nimegiien, Groningen). 
In 1009 the Si>aniards agreed to 
a truce of twelve year.s, and ac- 
knowledged the independence of 
tlic United Provinces. Maiirice 
then apparently aimed at secur- 
ing absolute power. In the re- 
ligious di.sputes of the Arminiuns 
and Gomarists he supported the 
latter, and brought about (1019) 
the death of Olden van Barne- 
veld. In 1021 war with Spain 
was resumed. 

Maurice, John Frederick 
Denison (1805-72), Engli.sb di- 
vine, was born near Lowestoft. 
With AVhitmore he was joint- 
editor of the Metropolitan Quar- 
terly Magazine (1825), and edited 
the London Literary Chronirlc 
before and after its amalgama- 
tion with the Athcna’um. In 1834 
he became curate of Bubbcnhall, 
near Coventry. From 1830 to 
1840 be was chaplain at Guy’s 
Hospital, London, and for some 
time edited the Educational Mag- 
azine. In 1840 he was appointed 
profe.ssor of English literature 
and history at King’s College, 
London, and professor of theology 
there in 1840; but in 1853 he 


was dismissed from both chairs 
for his * dangerous doctrines ’ on 
the subject of eternal punish- 
ment. He helped to found 
Queen’s College for female edu- 
cation, London (1848). He be- 
came the spiritual leader of the 
Christian Socialists, of whose 
paper. Polities for the People^ he 
was joint-editor. He drew up a 
scheme for a working man’s col- 
lege, wliich was started in Lon- 
don in 1854, and of which he be- 
came lu'incipal. In 1800 he was 
afipointed professor of moral 
philosophy at Cambridge— a post 
he held till his death, as he also 
did the incumbency of St. Ed- 
ward’s, Cambridge, from 1871. 
He wrote Eustace Conway ^ a 
novel (1834) ; Subscription no 
Bondage (18.‘15) ; The Kingdom of 
Ch rist (1838) ; What is Revelation ? 
(1859); 2'he Claims of the Bible 
and of Science (1803) ; and Moral 
and Metaphysical Ph iloso}>hy 
(187 1 -2). Sec Li/r, edited by his 
son, F. Maurice (1884). 

Maurists, a reformed Bene- 
dictine congregation, noted for 
their learning. They established 
tlieinselves at St. Maur-sur-Loire 
in 1018, and later at St. Germain- 
des-Pres, near Paris. In 1792 the 
order wjks dissolved. 

Mauritania, ancient name fora 
country in N. Africa, stretching 
K. from the Atlantic to Numidia. 
1 aider the Emperor Claudius, it 
became a Roman province. Later 
on it iKiKsed under the dominion 
of the Vanda ls and the Arabs. 

Mauritia, a genus of large- 
growing palms, some of which 
are often grown as stove plants 
in Britain, a peaty loam and 
abundance of moisture being the 
principal desiderata. They hear 
large iiendulous flower-spikes with 
mi mel ons catkins. 

Mauritius, British island in 
Indian Ocean, 550 m. E. of Mada- 
gascar, formerly known as Isle 
of France. Its coasts are for the 
most jiart low, and surrounded 
by coral reefs. Area, 705 sq. in. 
The interior is a plateau, over- 
topijcd by Piton de la Rivibre 
Noire (2,711 ft.) in the s., and 
Mt. Pieter Botte (2,077 ft.) in the 
N.w. The fauna formerly com- 
prised large wingless birds, such 
as tin; dodo and the aphana])- 
teryx, and tortoises of great size. 
The island is damp, and fierce 
cyclones occur, as in 1892. The 
chief products are wheat, maize, 
yams, manioc, hut principally 
sugar. The exports— sugar, rum, 
molasses, cocoanut oil, aloe fibre, 
vanilla, salted fish, and hides — 
amounted in 1904 to £2,800,378, 
and the imports to £2,301J00. 
The only good harbour is Port 
St. Louis, on the N.w. coast. 
Secondary education is provided 
by the Royal College (Port Louis) 
and by Curepipe schools. The 
European population is mainly 
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of French ori^ifin. and that lan< 
guage is commonly spoken. The 
capital is Tort Louis. Mauritius 
is the scene of liernardin St. 
Pierre’s idyll of Paul et Virginie. 
It was discovered by the Portu- 
guese in 1505, and remained in 
their possession till 1598; then 
it belonged to the Dutch until 
1710. The French held it for 
exactly a hundred years, and in 
1814 it was ceded to Britain. 
Hindus and Chinese are rapidly 
buying up the sugar estates. Pop. 
(1901) 378,195, of whom 20(5,131 
are Hindus. 


born at Valrdas (Vaucluse); be- 
came a fashionable preacher at 
Paris ; member of the Academy 
in 1785, and prior of Lions-sur- 
Santcrre in 1780. As clerical 
representative for Lions to the 
States -general (1789) he distin- 
guished himself as a champion of 
the rights of his order and of the 
nobility, being no unworthy rival 
of Mirabeau in oratory. He was 
made bishop of Nica.‘a (1791 ), and 
cardinal (1794). Napoleon made 
him (1810) archbishop of Paris. 
His Essai nur i Eloquence dc la 
Chaire (1810) is a valuable work. 



Maurocordatos, or Mavkocou- 
D.ATo, Alexander (1791 -18(55), 
Greek patriot, born at Constan- 
tinople of a Fanariot (Greek) 
family ; became secretary to his 
uncle, Karaja, hospodar of Wala- 
chia, in 1817. He took an active 
part in securing Greek independ- 
ence (1821 -G), and successfully 
defended Missolonghi, where his 
friend Lord Byron died in his 
arms, and held Navarino ami 
Sphacteria (1825). He was after- 
wards (1834 onwards) ambassador 
to London, Munich, and Paris, 
and was four times chief minister 
(1833, 1841, 1844, 1854-5). 

Maury, Jean Sipprein (174G- 
1817), French orator and prelate. 


His (Entires Choisies appeared in 
1827. See Life by Ricard (1887), 
who also edited Maury’s Corre- 
spondanee et Mimoires (1891). 

Maury, Matthew Fqntatne 
(180G -73), American hydrographer, 
was born near Fredericksburg, 
Virginia; published Navigation 
(1834) ; was api)ointed keeper of 
naval charts and instruments at 
Washington (1842). He instigated 
the taking of systematic observa- 
tions at sea, published Atlantic 
Wind and Current Charts (1845), 
and Physical Geography of the 
Sea (1856). In im he became 
professor at the Lexington Mili- 
tary College, Virginia. See Life 
by his daughter (1887). 


Maurya* a dynasty which ruled 
over the kingdom of Magadha in 
N. India from the Hindu-Kush 
to the Bay of Bengal from 316 
to 188 B.o. Founded by Chan- 
dragupta (Sandrocottus), this 
dynasty was continued by his son 
BindusAra, by the latter’s son 
Asoka, and by Asoka’s grandson 
Dasaratha. 

Mausoleum, a sepulchral mon- 
ument containing a receptacle for 
the dead, derives its name from 
a famous building, one of the 
seven wonders of the ancient 
world, erected (353 B.c.) at Hali- 
carnassus by Artemisia, in hon- 
our of her husband Mausolus, 
king (377-353 b.c.) of Caria, Asia 
Minor. On a basement (55 ft. 
high stood a quadrangular temple 
{hcroon) of white marble with 
Ionic columns, topped by a pyra- 
niid bearing as its apex a quad- 
riga containing heroic figures of 
Mausolus and his wife?, the sculp- 
tured work being by Scopas and 
others. The total height was 140 
ft. It was pillaged (1522) by the 
Knights of St. John to build the 
citadel of Bndrum. Specimens 
(the Budrum Marbles) were sent 
to the British Museum by Sir 
Stratford Canning (1846) and by 
Newton (1857). (SeeNcwton’silts- 
coveries at Halicarnassus^ 1862.) 
Other famous mausoleums are 
those of Augustus (28 B.c.), of 
Adrian (now the Castle of San 
Angelo), and of Cecilia Metel la, on 
the Appian AVay, at Rome ; of the 
Bourbons at Dreux ; of C^ueen Vic- 
toria and Prince (.'onsort at Frog- 
more, near Windsor ; of the House 
of Hanover at Herrenhausen,near 
Hanover; of Frederick William 
HI. at CUiarlottenburg ; of Napo- 
leon 111. at Farnborough, Hants; 
and many in the United States. 

Mauve, or Perkin’s Violet, 
the first aniline dye of commer- 
cial value that was prepared. It 
is obtained by the oxidation of 
crude aniline by bichrome and 
sulphuric acid. 

Maverick, in America, cattle 
found straying, which may be 
branded and claimed by the 
finder. The name is derived from 
Samuel Maverick, a Texan, who 
appropriated a good many head 
found straying at the end of the 
civil war. 

Mavis. See Song-Thrush and 
Thrush. 

Maxentius, whose full name 
was Marcus Aurelius Valerius 
Maxentius, Roman emperor from 
.306 to 312 A.i). He was defeated 
by Constantine at Saxa Rubra, 
near Rome, and was drowned in 
the Tiber whilst trying to escape. 

Maxillaria, a genus of tropi- 
cal American terrestrial orchids, 
with slender coriaceous leaves, 
and mostly small flowers borne 
on one-flowered peduncles. They 
are easy of culture, liking a soil 
of sphagnum and fibrous peat. 
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They re<iuire a moderate sum- 
mer temperature, and a winter 
temperature of from 50“ to 55" V. 
Plenty of water should be given 
throughout the growing season, 
and a little through the winter. 
They are propagated by spring 
division of the pseudo-bulbs. 

Maxim, Sir Hiram Stevens 
(1840), American inventor,^ was 
born in Maine. After 1877 he 
was prominently identified with 
the development of electricity, 
both as an illuminant ainl a mo- 
tive power, in the Unite<l States. 
He settled in London in 1888, and 
invented the automatic machine- 
gun which bears his name, also 
the ‘pom-pom.’ Maxim is also 
the inventor of a smokeless 
powder which closely resembles 
cordite, and of a method of manu- 
facturing artillery from one solid 
piece of metal. He has devoted 
much attention to the problem 
of aerial flight and navigation, 
and has made successful trials 
with flying-machines of his own 
invention. He is still engaged 
in ex])eriments in aeronautics. 
He was knighted in 11)01. 

Maxima and Minima. A 
function f{x) is defined to be a 
maximum wljen .r = a, if f{a) is 
algebraically greater tlian /(.r), 
when X is nearly t'qual to but 
either greater or less than a; a 
minimum, if f{a) is algebraically 
less than /(a;), when x is nearly 
equal to a, but either greater or 
less than a. f(ti) denotes the 
value of f{x) wlien x = a. Maxi- 
mum and minimum values as 
thus defined must not be con- 
fused with the greatest and least 
values that the hinction can take 
for any value of x : there ma}' ))e 
several maxima and minima, and 
a maximum may be le.ss than a 
minimum. Upon <lrawing a wavy 
curve and examining the height 
of the curve above a straight line 
in its place, it will readily be 
seen (1) that the crests are at a 
maximum height above the line, 
and the lowest points of the de- 
)re8sions at a minimum height ; 
2) that maxima and minima 
values occur alternately. The 
analytical conditions for maxima 
an<l minima may be o))tained as 
follows. Suppose /(n) a maxi- 
mum ; then as x increases up to 
a, fix) is increasing, and tliere- 
fore its derivative fix) is positive ; 
on the other hand, as x increases 
beyond n, fix) is decreasing, and 
therefore its derivative fix) is 
negative. Hence if /(«) be a 
maximum, fix) will change from 
I) 08 itive to negative as x increases 
through a. In the same way if 
fia) be a minimum, fix) will 
change from negative to positive 
as X increases through n. If fix) 
is continuous, it can only change 
sign by passing through zero ; 
hence those values of x for which 
fix) is a maximum or a minimum 


make fix) vanish. To distinguish 
whether the value of x obtained 
froin fix) = 0 will make fix) a 
maximum or a minimum, consider 
the second derivative. If fia) is 
a maximum, then, as x increases 
tlirough «, fix) is passing from 
positive to negative — i.c. fix) 
is decreasing. But if fix) is de- 
creasing, its derivative, which is 
f"ix)t inust be negative. Hence 
if fia) is a maximum value of fix), 
fia) will be zero, and f'ia) will 
be negative. For a minimum 
value f'ia) will be positive. If 
f'ia) is zero, the test fails ; in that 
case we can examine whether /'(.r) 
changes sign : if it does, fia) is 
either a maximum or a minimum ; 
if it does not, fia) is neither a 
maximum nor a minimum. To 
illustrate this we may consider 
the proi>lcin of finding the cone 
of greatest volume which can be 
inscribed in a given sphere. Let 
R be the radius of the sphere, and 
X the distance from the centre 
of the sphere to the base of the 
cone. Then the volume of the 
cone is readily found to be 
i7r(R‘‘ R-.r - K.r- - xr^). The'first 
derivative of this function is 
i7r{u'^ - 2R.r - 8.r“) — ^7r(u - 8.r) 
(r 4- .r), and is therefore zero when 
X = iR, or - R. The second deriv- 
ative is - 4 t(2r -f G.r). When 
X -= in, this derivative is nega- 
tive ; when x = ~ R, it is positive. 
'Die volume is therefore a maxi- 
mum when a: = iR-‘i.r. when the 
altitude of the cone is iu, and 

tliis volume is * R*^ Tlie value 

X = - R makes the volume zero. 
See Chrystal’-s Alf/chra, vol. ii. 
For maxima and minima of func- 
tions of more than one varial)le, 
see Oennochi-I’eano’s Differential 
iind Inferential Jicchnuny (Ger. 
trails. 1899). 

Maxim ianus. (i.) Marcu.s 
Aurelius ValkriusMaximianus, 
Homan emperor fiom 285 to 305 
A.i>., was a I*annoniau by birth, 
and originally a private soldier, 
but was made by Diocletian his 
colleague in the empire. From 
300 to 312 he was more or less 
associated with Constantine, but 
was put to death for plotting 
against him (312). ( 2 .) Galerius 
Valerius Maxi. m ianus, usually 
known as Galeriii.s, Roman em- 
peror from 305 to 311 A.i). He 
was a nktive of Dacia, originally a 
shepherd ; fought in the wars of 
Aurelius and Probus, and in 292 
A. II. was made Cai.sar by Diocle- 
tian. He was merciless in his 
persecution of the Christians. 

Maximilian I. (14.59-1519), Ger- 
man cmiieror, was the son of 
Frederick III., and was born at 
Vienna. In 1477 he married 
Mary, the heiress of Burgundy, 
and in 1493 succeeded Frederick 
as emiieror. Six years later 
the Swiss established their in- 


dependence of the empire. 
Maximilian joined the League 
of Cambrai against Venice in 
1508, and later the Holy League, 
but gained nothing by so doing. 
His fame is principally due 
to his efi’orts to reform the im- 
]>erial and Austrian adminis- 
trations. He established the 
public peace, he divided the 
empire for administrative pur- 
lioses into ten circles, and he 
instituted the imperial chamber 
and the Aulic Council as supreme 
tribunals for the empire and 
Austria respectively. He was 
an accomplished knight, and was 
very popular with the citizen 
classes. J^ee Seton - Watson’s 
Maximilian /. (1901), and Lodge’s 
Close of tin' Middle Ayes. 

Maximilian II. (1.527-70), Ger- 
man emperor, the son of Ferdi- 
nand l., was born at Vienna, and 
succeeded to the throne in 1554. 
His reign was iieaceful and un- 
eventful, except that he kept 
the Turks in check in Hungary 
(1500-8). See Life by Holtzmann 
(1903). 

Maximilian (1832-07), emperor 
of Mexico, was the younger 
brother of the Emperor Francis 
Joseph 1 . In 1857-9 he was gov- 
ernor of the Lombardi -Venetian 
kingilom. In 1803, under French 
influence, the Mexican clerical 
))arty offered to make him em- 
peror of Mexico. TTnder the im- 
liression that he was summoned 
l>y the poimlar voice, Maximilian 
landed at \'era Cruz on May 29, 
1804, but found himself oppo.sed 
by a large jiroportion of the 
Mexicans headed by .Tiiarez. 
Maximilian, gallantly refusing 
to desert his adherents, was be- 
trayed to his enemies, and .shot. 

Maximinus, whose full name 
was Gaius Julius Verus, Roman 
emperor from 235 to 238 A.ii., 
was the son of a Goth, and a 
she ph (‘I'd. His enormous stat- 
ure (more than eight feet) and 
strength attracted the attention 
of Septimi\is Severus, who made 
him one of his own guards. Fi- 
nally he secured his own election 
to the imperial throne, and car- 
ried on a successful campaign 
against tlie Germans. But his 
home government was brutal and 
rapacious, and he was killed by 
his own troofis at Atpiileia. 

Maximus, a family of the 
Fabian clan at Rome. See Fabia 
Gens. 

Maximus, Maonus Clemens, 
Roman emperor from 383 to 388 
A.T)., was a Spaniard by birth, 
and an officer of Theodosius the 
Great, whom he accompanied to 
Britain in 358; he was proclaimed 
emperor liy the troops there. In 
387 he invaded Italy, and ex- 
pelled Valentinian ll. ; but Theo- 
dosius soon arrived, defeated 
Maximus, and, having captured 
him at Atpiileia, beheaded him. 



Maximus, 1’rtiionius, Roman 
emperor for less than three 
months in 455 A.d. A liiRh offi- 
cial of Roman birth, ho slew 
Valentinian ill. and ascended 
the throne, but was killed in tlie 
Vandal capture of Rome. 

Maximus, Tyrannus, Roman 
emperor from 408 to 41 1 A.i)., 
was only the tool of Gerontius, 
after whose defeat at Arles in 
411 he was dei)Osed by Constan- 
tine. He was executed in 422 
for raising a revolt in Spain. 

Maximus, Valerius. See 
Valerius. 



Friedrich Max-Milller. 

{Photo b!f KUiott and Fry,) 

Max-Mailer, Friedrtcii (1828- 
1000), Orientalist and philologist, 
was born at Dessau in Germany, 
and was the son of the poet AVil- 
helm Miillcr. His iirst book was 
a translation into German of the 
Hitopadem (1844). In 1847 he 
was commissioned by the East 
India Company to edit the Ri(f- 
Veda : it was imblished at Oxford 
(1840-74; new ed. 1800), where 
Max-Miiller was appointed (1850) 
deputy Taylorian professor, and 
in 1854 Taylorian professor. In 
1868 the new chair of comparative 
philology was created for him, and 
he held it until 1875. In 1878 he 
delivered the first Hibbert lec- 
ture on ‘ The Origin and Growth 
of Religion,* and he was Gifford 
lecturer in natural religion at 
Glasgow^ ITniversity (1880 - 03). 
Among his other principal works 
B.veComparativeMittholo(jy{\^^>\ 
History of Ancient Sanskrit TAt- 
eraturc (1850), Lectures on the 
Science of Langnaye (1861-3), 
Introduction to the Science of 
Religion (187 3), Biographical 
Essays (1884), Auld Lang Syne 
(1899), My Autobiography (1001), 
and Last Essays (liK)!); besides 
numerous editions of Sanskrit 
texts, including tlie very import- 
ant series The Sacred Booh of 
.the East (1875 onwards). See TAfe 
and Letters of Max-Milller. by 
his wife (1903). 
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Max 0*ReII, the pen-name of 
Taul Blouet (1848-1903), French 
man of letters, was born in Brit- 
tany. In 1876 he was appointed 
teacher of French at St. Taul’s 
School, London. In 188^3 he pub- 
lishod a witty and caustic i>ook, 
John Bull et son Ile^ in both 
French and English. Otlier 
books in tiie same vein, dealing 
with Scotland, America, an(l 
France, followed. After 1800 
]ie lectured with success in tho 
United Kingdom, the colonies, 
and tho United States. Latterly 
ho acted as correspondent for 
tho New York Journal in Paris. 

Maxwell, Sir Herbert Eus- 
tace (1845), Scottish man of let- 
ters and politician, was born at 
Edinburgh, and represented AVig- 
townshiro in the House of Com- 
mons from 1880-100(>. AVhen Lord 
Salisbury formed his second ad- 
ministration in 188(), Sir Herbert 
was ma<le a lord of tho Treasury, 
and this position he filled till 
1802. lie liad previously pre- 
sided as chairman of the Select 
Committee on J*rovident Insur- 
ance (1885-7), and subsequently 
served as a memhor of the. 
Royal Committee on Aged Poor 
(1803-4), and as chairman of tlie 
Royal Commission on Tubercu- 
losis (1806 7). He is a versatile 
writer: his chief books are Me- 
ridians — Noontide Essays (1802), 
Post-Meridiana — Af ternoon Es- 
says (1895), Rainy Days in a 
Library 11806), Memories of the 
Months (1897, 1000, and 1003), 
Studies in the Topography of 
Galloway (1887), A History of 
Dumfriesshire and Galloway 
(1806), 2%e Life and Times of 
Mr. W. H. Smith (180.3), Robert 
the Bruce (1807), Sixty Years a 
Queen (1807), Life of the Duke of 
Wellington (181)9), Salmon and 
Sea Trout (1898), The House of 
Douglas (1001), George Romney 
(1002), British Freshwater Fishes 
(1001), and The Story of the Tweed 
(1005). 

Maxwell, James Clerk (1831- 
79), Scottish physicist, was born 
in Edinburgh, and communicated 
a paper on ‘Ovals* to the Edin- 
burgh Royal Society when })arely 
fifteen. He graduated as secoml 
wrangler at Cambridge in 1854, 
and was ])rackctcd Smith’s ijrizc- 
man, and won tho Adams prize 
in 1857 for ‘An Investigation of 
Saturn’s Rings.’ In 1856 he was 
apiwinted professor of natural 
philosophy in Marischal College, 
Aberdeen, holding tho post till 
the chair ceased to exist ( I860) ; 
in that year he received the Rum- 
ford medal of the Royal Society, 
and became professor of natural 
idiilosophy in King’s College, 
London. This post he resigned 
in 186.5, and retired to Glenlair 
in Kirkcudbrightshire, till called 
to the professorship of physics 
in Cambridge in 1871. It maybe 
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doubted whether any one has done 
more for the advancement of mod- 
ern physics than Maxwell ; for not 
only did he possess groat powers 
of manipulation, and of attack- 
ing questions physically, but ho 
also na<l tho ability to analyze 
and extend them mathematically, 
with an effectiveness that has 
been rarely eciualled. His prin- 
cipal researches were into tho 
composition and vision of colour, 
the kinetic theory of gases, and 
electricity, in which, by a theory 
of molecular vortices, he con- 
nected the phenomena of elec- 
tricity and magnetism, and 
proved the oneness of the dis- 
turbances of the ether caused 
electrically and by light — a de- 
duction that has since been prac- 
tically demonstrated by the ex- 
periments of Hertz and others. 
Besides his Srientiji.c Papers (col- 
lected in 8 vols. in 18f)0), he wrote 
text-books on Matter and Motion 
(1873), Heat (1870), and Elec- 
tricity and Magnetism (1873), 
numerous articles for tho Ency- 
cloinedia Britannica^ and also 
edited the Electrical Researches 
of Cavendish (1879). Scie Life 
(1882) by Campbell and Garnett, 
and James Clerk Maxwell and 
Modem Physics (1806), by Glaze- 
brook. 

Maxwell, Mrs. John. Bco 
Brad DON. 

Maxwell, Sir John. See 
Herries, Lord. 

Maxwell, Sir AVillt.\m Stir- 
lino (1818-78), Scottish art his- 
torian and critic, was born at 
Kenmure, near Glasgow, ami was 
chairman of the Scottish Educa- 
tion Board. Among liis works 
are Annals of the Artists of Spain 
(1848), Cloister Life of Charles v. 
(1852), Velasquez and his Works 
(1855), an<l two other hooks relat- 
ing to Cliarles V. 

Maxwelltown, tn., Kirkcud- 
brightshire, Scotland, on r. bk. 
of Nith, and opposite Dumfries. 
It has tweed and hosiery mills. 
On Corhelly Hill is the fine con- 
vent and church of the Immacu- 
late Conception. Top. (1901) 
5,706. 

May. See Year, and Haw- 
thorn. 

May, Isle of, isl., Fifeshire, 
Scotland, at mouth of the Firth 
of Forth, 5 m. s.s.E. of Crail. 
The island (1641 ac.) is generally 
flat, hut on the w. rises to 160 
ft., at which point there is a 
lighthouse (visible 21 nautical 
miles). On the May are the ruins 
of St. Adrian’s priory (a 1.3th- 
century structure), and tho 
miraculous holy well, to which 
pilgrims formerly resorted. 

May, Phil (1864-1003), Eng- 
lish caricaturist, was born at 
Leeds. His earliest drawings 
were coiitrilmted to the St. 
Stephen's Review. Three years 
were spoilt in Australia, whore ho 
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worked on the Sydney Bulletin— 
a series of caricatures, ‘Things 
we see when we are out without 
our Gun,’ attracting a good deal 
of attention. After his return to 
London, about 18D0, he came to 
be recognized as one of the inost 
considerable masters of ‘ line ’ 
drawing, and his contributions, 
principally of London types — the 
coster, the East End girl, the 
gutter-snipe, and so on— began to 
appear in illustrated periodicals. 
A few years before his death he 
became a member of the perma- 
nent staff of Punch. Phil 
Annuals were illustrated through- 
out with his own drawings, in 
which the presentation of char- 
acter was in complete harmony 
with the jest or with the pathos. 

May, Sir Thomas Erskink, 
FIRST Baron Earn borough 
(1815-80), was born in London, 
and became in 1831 assistant 
librarian to the House of Com- 
mons. From 1817 to 1850 he was 
examiner of petitions for private 
bills, and taxing-master to both 
houses, and president of tlie 
{Statute Law Revision Committee 
(1800 84). He published A 2'rca- 
tisr on the Law Privileges, Pro- 
ceedings, and Usage of Parlia- 
ment (1844), still accepted as an 
authority ; Constitutional His- 
tory of England, l/iiO-lSliO (1801- 
03; revised (id. 1871); umlDemoe- 
racu in Bu.ro/jc (2 vols. 1877). 

Maya, in the Vedanta philoso- 
phy, ‘ illusion ’ or * deception ’ 
(otherwise calle<l Avidya, ‘igno- 
rance,’ or Sakti, ‘ female energy ’), 
the fictitious energy which, in con- 
junction with the supreme self 
(Brahman), produces tlie cosmic 
soul (Isvara). Maya is personi- 
fied as a female form of celestial 
origin, created to beguile. She is 
sometimes identified with Durga 
as the source of .spells, or as a 
personification of the unreality 
of worldly things. 

Mayaguez, tn., Porto Rico, 
W. Indies, 72 m. s.w. of San 
Juan; exports sugar, coffee, 
oranges, pine-apples, and cocoa- 
nuts. Pod. (181)1)) 15,187. 

Maya-Quiche, a main division 
of the Central American aborigi- 
nes, and in some respects the 
most civilized people of the New 
World. They ranged along the 
eastern slope of the Mexican table- 
land into Yucatan, Guatemala, 
and Honduras. There are three 
distinct ethnical groups ; — ( 1. ) The 
Huaxtecs and Totonacs of ’Pamau- 
lipas, S. Luis Potosi, Puebla, and 
Vera Cruz. (2.)TheMayas, Lacan- 
dons, Itzas, Petens, and Chania- 
bals of Yucatan, Tabasco, Chia- 
pas, and North Guatemala. (3.) 
The Quiches, Mam^s, Cachiquels, 
Sutughils, Chois, Pocornans, Zen- 
dals,Zotzils,Poconchis,and others 
of {South Guatemala, San Salva- 
dor, and North Honduras. See 
AzteCkS; c/. also Mayas, 
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Mayas, chief branch of the 
Maya-C^uiche family ; still con- 
stitute the bulk of the inhab- 
itants of Yucatan, where their 
ancient language is still spoken 
by about 1,7<X),000 people. The 
Mayas were distinguished for 
their architectural genius, astro- 
nomic lore, and picture writings. 
This calculiform (‘pebble-shaped’) 
script, although still undecipli- 
ered, is known to contain several 
true phonetic cliaracters, and 
thus approaches nearer even than 
the Aztec to a syllabic or alpha- 
betic syst(*in. The whole of Yu- 
catan and neighbouring districts 
are strewn witli the monumental 
ruins of ancient Maya cities, 
amongst which Pahnupie, Uxmal, 
Copan, Coban, Quirigua, and 
Cfiiichen-ltza are conspicuous for 
the vast size, fine proportions, 
and elaborate carvings of their 
palaces, monoliths, and temple- 
crowned pyramids. Their calen- 
dric system also reveals a sur- 
prising knowledge of astronomy, 
the year being divide«l into 18 
months (or W€?eks) of 20 days each, 
with 5 epacts and recurrent lesser 
and greater cycles, calculated for 
4, 52, and ajiparently 104 yeans, 
and <lating back for many cen- 
turies, some even think for thou- 
sands of years before the dis- 
covery. See 14. Charnay’s A ncient 
Cities of the New World (1887) ; 
A. 1*. Maudslay s Biologia Cen- 
trali- Americana (in progress); 
M. F. Squier’s Travels in Central 
America (1853); J. L. Stevens’s 
Incidents of Travel in Yucatan 
(2 vols. 1858). 

Mayavaram, tn., Tanjoro dist., 
Madras, India, on Cauvery R., 
28 m. N.w. of Negapatam. It 
is celebrated for its fine cotton 
cloth, known as kornad. Pop. 
(1901) 24,270. 

May brick, Mr.<^. (nee, Florence 
Chandler), married James IVfay- 
brick, a cotton broker and native 
of LiveriMol, in 1881. In 1889 
she was found guilty of having 
poisoned her husband with ar- 
.senic, and condemned to death. 
The sentence was later commuted 
to i)enal servitude. She was re- 
leased in 1904. 

May Day, the fir.st day of May, 
has everywhere been an impor- 
tant period in the religion of 
nature- worship. Formerly, in 
the Isle of Man, two maidens 
were selected, one to represent 
the Queen of May, and tlie other 
the Queen of Winter, each with 
a following of young men who 
engaged in a mock battle, thus 
symbolizing the last efforts of 
winter to maintain its away. At 
the present time, in Servia, Rou- 
mania, and l^ulgaria, it is cus- 
tomary for groui)s of gypsy chil- 
dren to wreathe their heads and 
waists with leafy twigs, and, led 
by older girls or by women, to 
go from house to house, dancing 
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and singing. Among the Tran- 
sylvanian and also the Roumanian 
gypsies the spirit of vegetation is 
often represented by a boy, who 
is called Green George. A simi- 
lar custom is followed by the 
]>easants of Rhenish Bavaria and 
of Ain (France). The chimney- 
sweepers of England were long 
associated with this ceremony, 
one of their number being chosen 
as ‘Jack-in-the-green,’ or ‘the 
Bush-carrier.’ i)r. J. G. Frazer, 
who de.scribeB this ceremony, 
adds that it was celebrated at 
Cheltenham as recently as 1892. 
In some places it is the cu.stom to 
carry a doll decked with leaves, 
known as the May doll, or else a 
branch known as the May bough, 
bush, oi’ tree, instead of personally 
enacting spring. The festival of 
dancing round a tree, or maypole, 
on the Ist of May, is another 
manifestation of the same idea. 
The maypole dances fell into des- 
uetude at a much earlier date 
in Scotland than in England. 

Mayer, Julius Robk5it von 
(1814-78), German physicist, born 
at Heilbronn ; is to be credited 
with determining the relation of 
mechanical work to heat (‘tho 
mechanical equivalent of heat’) 
in calculating the quantity of 
heat produced by the compression 
of gas. He was also one of the 
first to state tho principle of 
‘the conservation of energy.* 
His papers were published as 
Mechanik der Wdrme (1857 ; 2nd 
ed. 1874). See Life, in German, 
by Duhring (1895-1904), and by 
Friedliinder (1905). 

Mayflower, Voyage of the. 
See Pilgrim Fathers. 

Mayhem ( ~ imtim). The old 
offence consisted in depriving a 
man of a member useful in fight, 
either for offence or defence. Now 
by the Offences against the Person 
Act, 1801, maiming or intent to 
maim is punishable with penal 
servitude for life. 

May hew, Augustus Septimus 
(1820-75), English author; in con- 
junction with his brother Henry 
ho produced many volumes of 
popular fiction (see next art.). His 
best individual works are Paved 
with Gold (1857) and Faces for 
Fortunes (1805). He wrote plays 
in collaboration with H. S. Ed- 
wards. 

Mayhew, Henry (1812-87), 
English author. With Gilbert a 
Beckett, he founded Figaro in 
London (1831-9) and The Thief 
(1832). His first play. The Wan- 
dering Minstrel, containing tho 
popular song, * Villikins and his 
Dinah,’ appeared in 1834. He 
was an originator and joint-editor 
of Punch (1841); wrote London 
Labour and London Poor (1851), 
The Criminal Prisons of London 
(1802), The Boyhood of Martin 
Luther (1805), The Rhine (1866); 
and, in conjunction with his 
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brother Augustus, several popu- 
lar novels — Tke Uood (reiiius 
and Tke Greatest Plague of Life 
(1817), The linage of kis Father 
and Whom to A/arrif (1818), and 
The Magie of Kindness (1841)). 

Maybole, tu. mid bur., Ayr- 
shire, ►Scotland, D in. by rail is.w. 
of Ayr. ►Shoeniaking is the prin- 
cipal industry. 'J’he main fea- 
tures of interest arc the collegi- 
ate church (1871), ‘Jolin Knox’s 
house’ (where he debated with the 
abbot of Crossraguel), and a town 
hall (1887). Top. (11)01) 5,81)2. 

Mayen, tn., Rhine prov., Prus- 
sia, lo 111 . vv. of Koblenz ; has a 
line Gothic church and a niedi- 
ieval castle. Cloth, oil, leather, 
and yarn are manufactund ; and 
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of above dep., France, on river 
Mayenne, 18 m. n.k. of Laval. 
Its castle, now in ruins, was 
taken l»y the English in 1424. 
Calico and linen are manufac- 
tured. Pop. (1001)10,125. 

May-fly. See EiMiKMr.iiA. 
Maynard, Si it John (1002-00), 
English statesman aii<l judge, 
lepresented Totnes in the Short 
and Long Parliaments, lie was 
imprisoned for opi)o.sing parlia- 
mentary measures; became pro- 
tector’s Serjeant (1058), solici- 
tor-general and king's serjeant 
(1000), and lord commissioner of 
the great seal (1080). 

Mayne, Jaspkh (1004-72), Eng- 
lish dramatist and divine, was a 
native of llevonshire. lie was 


that year the college was built 
to the design of Pugin. On the 
passing of the Irish Church Act 
of 1800, the annual endowment 
was compounded for a sum equal 
to fourteen times the amount. A 
new chapel was built in 1800. In 
1878 a destructive Ore devastated 
a great part of the college, but 
this has been restored. The stu- 
dents number about 000. 

Mayo, maritime co., prov. 
Connaught, Ireland. The N.w. 
is much indented — Killala Bay, 
Broad Haven, and Blacksod Bay 
separating the Mullet peninsula 
from the mainland ; Achil 1 Sound, 
between Achil 1 I. and the main- 
land ; Clew Bay, with Newixut 
and Westiiort Bays, and the is- 



there are tanneries, flour mills, 
and tobacco factories. Pop. (1000) 
11 , 001 . 

Mayence. See Mainz. 

Mayenne. (i.) Department, 
N.W. France; comprises nearly 
the whole of the basin of the 
river of that name, a r. bk. trib- 
utary of the Loire, the stream 
being known in its lower course 
as the Maine. The department 
once formed part of the prov- 
inces of Maine and Anjou. It is, 
on the whole, flat. Agriculture 
is the principal industry, and 
beetroot and cider - apples are 
raised. There are granite and 
slate quarries, and the manufac- 
tures comprise cotton -spinning 
and linen. Area, 1,080 sq. m. 
Pop. (1001) 313,103. (2.) Capital 


the author of two plays, The Citjf 
Match (1630), and The Amorous 
War (1048), the former of which 
held the stage for many years. 
He also published a translation 
of Lucian’s Dialogues (1004), and 
several sermons and pieces of 
verse. He rose to be canon of 
Christ Church, Oxford; and after 
the restoration he was appointed 
chaplain to the king. 

Maynooth College, Co. Kil- 
dare, Ireland, was established by 
the Irish Parliament in 1795 to 
provide education for the Roman 
Catholic clergy, a sum of about 
£9,000 being annually voted to 
it. In 1840 there was granted an 
annual permanent endowment of 
£25,000, and at the same time a 
building grant of £30,000. In 


lands of Clare and Inishturk ; and 
Kill ary Harbour. The surface is 
flat or undulating in E., moun- 
tainous in w. and centre (Muilrea, 
2,080 ft.; Croagh Patrick, Ne- 
phin); in the N.E. are the Ox 
Mts. Lough Conn is wholly 
and Lough Mask partly in this 
county. The chief rivers are 
Moy and Owenmore. The fish- 
eries (including salmon) are im- 
portant. The county returns 4 
members to Parliament. Area, 
2,150 8 ( 1 . m. Pop. (1901) 199,100. 

Mayo, Richard Southwell 
Bourkk, Earl of (1822-72), Brit- 
ish statesman, bom at Dublin. 
He entered Parliament in 1847; 
was chief secretary for Ireland 
in 1852, 1858, and 1800 ; and was 
aprjointed viceroy of India (1808). 
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He Jielped to preserve the .auton- 
omy of Afghanistan, and intro- 
duced fiscal reforms into the ad- 
ministration of India. He was 
assassinated by a convict at Tort 
Blair, Andaman Is. 

Mayon. See Albay. 

Mayor, the chief magistrate of 
a city, borough, or municipal 
corporation. In Englan<l the 
mayor is elected annually by the 
councillors and aldermen, and 
presides over the meetings of the 
town council. (For the corre- 
sponding office in Scotland, see 
l*KO vosT. ) The chief magistrates 
of London, York, Liverpool, Man- 
chester, Birmingham, Bristol, 
Leeds, Sheflicld, Dublin, and 
Belfast are Lord Mayors. In 
France the mat re is the head ofli- 
cial of a town, commune, or dis- 
trict. In the western United 
States many villages are incorpo- 
rated as cities, each with a mayor. 

Mayor’s Court, a customary 
court of record of the city of 
London. It is held at the Guild- 
hall before the recorder or the 
assistant judge, and has both 
common law and eciuitable juris- 
diction. Its i)rocedure is now 
regulated by statute, and appeals 
which formerly lay to the ancient 
court of St. Martin’s-le-Gr<and, 
long since abolished, now lie in 
some cases to the Court of Appeal, 
and in others to a divisional court. 
The most interesting feature of 
the court’s jurisdiction is the pro- 
cess of * foreign attachment.’ 

Mayotte. See Comobo Is. 
Mayow, John (l(i43-79), Eng- 
lish chemist, was born in London. 
He discovered that the atmos- 
phere consists of two gases, one 
of which is the same as that ob- 
tained from saltpetre, and is also 
intimately concerned with com- 
bustion. He had also sound views 
as to the respiration of animals. 

Maysville, city, Kentucky, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Mason co., on 
the Ohio, bO m. n.k. of Lexing- 
ton. Pop. (1900) 0,423. 

Mayweed, a name .sometimes 
given to the stinking chamomile 
{Anthcmia cotula)^ an annual 
composite plant common in waste 
places throughout Britain. It 
has erect branched stems and 
large solitary heads of flowcr.s, 
with a disagreeable odour. 

Mazagan, seapt., w. coast of 
Morocco, 125 m. N.W. of Morocco, 
of which it is the port. It has 
an open roadstead, with a toler- 
ably safe anchorage. In 1904 the 
exports were 4J3.33,5.54, and the 
imports 45403,650. The exports 
are chiefly cereals (beans), wool, 
gum, and fruit. Pop. 10,000. 

Mazamet, tn., dep. Tarn, 
France, 50 m. a.K. of Toulouse; 
is one of the stronghohls of Prot- 
estantism in Ijanguedoc. Tb(^ 
chief industries are tanning, wool- 
spinning, dyeing, and mining. 
Pop. (1901) 13,978. 
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Mazanderan, prov., N. Persia, 
between the Caspian Sea and the 
Elburz Mts. It is in many parts 
swampv, and the climate un- 
healthy. Bilk, caviare, and agri- 
cultural t)ro<luce are exported. 
Iron ore and petroleum are 
found. Area, 10,460 sq. m. Pop. 
300,0(X). 

Mazarin, whose real name 
was Guilio Ma/.zarini (1602' 
61), French minister of state, 
was born at Pescina, in the 
Italian Abruzzi. He showetl 
great ability in the negotiations 
leading to the peace of Monzon 
in 1()26, and again during tlie 
negotiations which ended in the 
treaty of Cherasco (1631). The 
Poi)e made him legate at Avignon, 
and in 1634 he was sent to Paris 
as nuncio-extraordinary. In 1639 
he became a naturalized French 
sui)ject, and his skill as ambas- 
sador to Bavoy led Richelieu to 
demand for him a cardinal’s hat. 
On the death (1643) of Louis Xill. 
Mazarin was ai)pointed by Anne 
of Austria first minister of the 
crown. Having cruslied the fac- 
tion of the imperialists headed 
by the Due de Beaufort, Mazarin 
resisted all attempts to weaken 
the central power by the re- 
establishment of semi-feudal jn’o- 
vincial governments. He thus, 
with infinite patience, siigacity, 
and firmness, continued the policy 
of Richelieu at home and abroad. 
His efforts, backed by the suc- 
cesses of the French arms, helped 
to bring about the peace of West- 
phalia (1648); and after that 
i^ance stood forth as the leading 
power in Europe. I’aris, how- 
ever, resented the firm rule of 
Mazarin, and in 1618 the move- 
ment known as the First or 
Parliamentary Fronde broke out. 
This movement was headed by 
the Parliament of Paris, a close 
corporation of lawyei-s, who as- 
pired to take the place of the 
States -general. As the queen- 
regent and Mazarin resisted all 
attempts to lessen the royal 
)ower, civil war broke out 
1649). Later in the same year 
the Second or New Fronde 
broke out. This movement, 
headed by Conde, lasted till 
165.3. But whereas the First 
Fronde desired to set up the 
government of an official aris- 
tocracy, the Second Fronde 
aimed at the supremacy of the 
nobles. For a time Mazarin had 
to bow before tlie storm, and 
retired to Briihl, near Cologne, 
for Turenne had joined the 
Sr)aniards, then invading France ; 
ami though the royalists won the 
battle of R<5thel (1660), the two 
Fronde parties united, and Bor- 
deaux became the centre of a 
widespread provincial rebellion. 

On Bept. 7, 1651, Louis xiv. 
attained his majority, and in 
December Mazarin returned, Tu- 
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renne joined the royal cause, and 
Cond<% the leader of the nobles, 
became a rebel. Then ensued 
an exciting period, during which 
Paris' repulsed the king at the 
battle of the Faubourg Saint- 
Antoine (July 2, l(i52), and Maz- 
arin again went into exile (Aug. 
19, 1652). But the tide had in 
reality turned. On Oct. 1.3, 1652, 
(’onde fled from Paris. The l*ar- 
liament’a political powers were 
overthrown, Mazarin was finally 
recalled (February 1653), and 
gradually the Fronde movement 
was crushed in the provinces. 
Henceforward, till his death, 
Mazarin was the undisputed head 
of the government. His work was 
twofold — first, to restore order 
and to reorganize the finances ; 
secondly, to end the war with 
Spain. In his foreign i)olicy he 
found the English alliance in- 
valuable, and the <leath of the 
Emperor Ferdinand III. in 1658 
most oi)portune. On March 23, 
1657, an alliance betw'eeii Eng- 
land and Franco was signed. 
With the aid of a strong Eng- 
lish contingent, Turenne over- 
threw Cond^ and the Spaniards 
on June 14, 1658. In the battle 
of the Dunes, Dunkirk was taken 
and given to England. This led 
eventually to the treaty of the 
Pyrenees (Nov. 7, 1659). 

Mazarin was a famous collector 
of books and of art treasures, and 
during his lifetime amassed a 
large fortune, most of which he 
bequeathed to the king. He was 
one of the founders of that cen- 
tralization and of that cleavage 
betw'een classes wdiich led to the 
French revolution. See Ch^rucl 
and D’Avenel’s edition of Lettres 
ifu Cardinal Mazarin (1879-95), 
(3i(*ruers Histnirc de France, sous 
le, Ministere de Mazarin (1883), 
and Ilassall’s Mazarin (190.3). 

Mazar-i-Shcrif, tn., N. Af- 
ghanistan, 11 m. s.E. of Balkh. 
Bwords and other weapons are 
manufactured. Pilgrims visit the 
tomb of the prophet Ali here. 
I’op. (cstirnated) 2.5,000. 

Mazarron, city, ])rov. Murcia, 
Spain, port on Mediterranean, 
liSi m. W. from Cartagena. Iron, 
silver, and lead are cxporte<I. 
The town Inas soai> factories, flour 
mills, and iron and lead mines. 
PoT). (1900) 23,284. 

Mazatlan, chief seapt. of 
Mexico, on Pacific coast, in the 
mining state of Sinaloa, and in a 
coffee, cotton, and sugar district. 
Pop. 16,000. 

Mazeppa, Ivan Stephan- 
oviTCii (1644-1709), hetman of 
the Cossacks, and the hero of 
Byron’s yx)em, w'as born in Kiev 
government, and became page to 
John (kisirnir, king of Poland. 
A nobleman, according to the 
poem, discovering his wife’s in- 
trigue with Mazeppa, caused the 
latter to be bound naked on a 
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wild horso and left to his fate. 
History says that Ma/.eppa es- 
caped himself to the Ukraine, 
where he became secretary to the 
Cossack hetman Samoilowitch, 
whom he succeeded (1087). He 
assisted IVter the Great against 
Turkey, and was by him made 
Prince of the Ukraine. Later 
lie plotteil against Peter with 
Charles Xll., but they were de- 
feated at Poltava. Mazeppa tied 
to Bender, where he died. 

Mazovia, region of Central 
Poland, usually including War- 
saw city and part of modern 
governments ot Warsaw and 
Biedlce, with most (or all) of 
Lomza and Plock. From 1 1 38 to 
1521) it formed a duchy ; in 1520 it 
was united to the Polish crown; 
and in 1570 it was made a i^alati- 
nate by Stephen Bathori. 

Mazurka, a national dance 
which derived its name from 
Mazovia, Poland, where it origi- 
nated. It is sometimes accom- 
panied by singing, and its music 
is usually in 3 or II time. Tlie 
peculiar rhythm of the mazurka 
was much used by Chopin and by 
Wieniawski. 

Mazzara del Vallo (anc. Ma- 
zara)y tn., prov. Trapani, w. 
coast of 8icily, 13 m. s.s.k. of 
Marsala. Its citadel and walls 
(30 ft. high) <latc from the 11th cen- 
tury. There are sulphur springs. 
The town exports corn, linseed, 
barilla, fruit, and oil. Pop. (1901) 
20,014. 

Mazzarino, tn., prov. Oal- 
tdnissetta, Sicily, 10 in. s.e. of 
Caltanissetta. It has sul[)hur 
springs, and traders in wine and 
corn. Pop. (1901) 10,403. 

Mazzini, Giuseppe (1805-72), 
Italian patriot, was born at 
Genoa ; joined the Carbonari 
(1830); was imprisoned, but fled to 
Marseilles, where he founded the 
society La O ior \7ie ItaLia (1831). 
After various failures to provoke 
a rising in Italy (1831-4), he re- 
mained in Switzerland till 18.37, 
when he migrated to London. 
There he founded the journal 
Apostolatn Popnlarc (1841, etc.), 
and continued his political propa- 
ganda. His correspondence was 
ultimately tampered with by the 
British government, and he left 
the country for Paris and Milan. 
He then a^ain took a leading 
part in Italian politics, eventu- 
ally becoming one of the trium- 
virs at Rome ; but he resigned 
everything when his proposals 
were rejected, and returned to 
London in 18^. From there, as 
head of the Italian National 
Committee, he continued to di- 
rect the oixjrations abroad, which 
again proved abortive. He edited 
the Penniero ed Azione from 1859. 
His last attempt at raising a 
rebellion was made at Palermo 
in July 1870, but was again 
thwarted. Still, two months 
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later Mazzini saw the realization 
of all his holies and aspira- 
tions. While Garibaldi was the 
.soldier of United Italy, and 
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(.avour its statesman, Mazzini 
was its idealist and its spirit- 
ual founder. All Jiis writings are 
inspired by the noblest thought, 
the deepest feeling, and passion- 
ate eloquence. His two most 
sustained efforts are perhajis 
the Thouijhts upon Demovmctt in 
Europe and On the Duties of 
Man. Seethe Life and Writings 
of Joseph Mazzini (0 vols. 1804- 
70), and the Scritti^ Editi ed 
Inediti di (/iuseppe Mazzini (18 
vols. 1801-91). 8ee Canestrelli’s 
Jiibliopr. dcffti Seritti di (riu- 
sc.ppc Mazzini (1893), and the 
following monographs : Nardi 
(1872), 8am (1887), Mario (1891), 
Oxilia ( 1 902),Gruber (2nd ed. 1902), 
Peretti (1904), Himoni (1878), 
Boullier (188;5), 8chack (1891; 
Ital. tran.s. 1,892), Conway (1872), 
Bolton King (1902), Luzio (1905), 
and Mornigliano (1905). See, too, 
the English collections of Maz- 
zini’s Essay.% by Clarke (1887), 
Stubbs (1891), and Okey (1894). 

Mazzuchelli, Giova.nni Maki.v 
(1707-05), Italian writer, was born 
at Brescia. He wrote literary 
biographies, Eerittori dVtalia. 
(1753-03). Rodella wrote his 
TAfe (1700), which has been sup- 
plemented by Narducci (1807), 
and Stranieri (1874). 

M.B., Bachelor of Medicine. 

M.C.y Member of Congress, 
Master of Ceremonies. 

M.C.C., Marylebone Cricket 
Club. (See Cricket.) 

M.Ch., Master in Surgery. 

M.D., Doctor of Medicine. 

Mead, an ancient beverage of 
N. Europe, prepared by diluting 
honey with water and ferment- 
ing. Tho resulting liquid is 
golden yellow in colour, but 
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rather tasteless and insipid. The 
modern white and red meads, 
however, are very dilferent, be- 
ing flavoured with white, black, 
or red currant juices. When fer- 
mentation is over, a small quan- 
tity of brandy is added, the mead 
bottled, and stored for from six 
to nine months, when it is in a 
sparkling and brilliant condition. 
Cowslip honey yields a mead 
much superior to that from 
heather flowers. 

Mead, Richard (1(>73 1754), 
English physician ; practised at 
Stepney, London ; wrote Me- 
rhariical Arcotmt of Poisons 
(1702); was appointed physician 
to St. Thomas’s Hospital 1, Lon- 
don (1703-54). and physician to 
George ii. (1727). He ailvocated 
inoculation for smallpox. Jiis 
collection of art treasures is at 
Windsor. 

^ Meade, Georuk Gordon (1815- 
72), American soldier, born at 
( 'adiz in Spain. Hi* distinguished 
liimself in the Mexican war (1840- 
48), and in the war of secession 
at Fredericksburg and Chancel- 
loi svi 1 le,and was made ( 18()3) com- 
mandcr-in-chief of the army of the 
Potomac, and defeated the (kin- 
federates at Gettysbmg (1803), 
and was then commander uiiiUr 
Grant (1804). See Life by Baehu 
(1898), and JVnn.ypacker (1901). 
Meadow Saffron. See C’oi.- 

CIllCUM. 



Meadow Sweet. 

1. Flower, section. 

Meadow Sweet, tho popular 
name of a British herbaceous 
plant {Spiraia ulmaria\ wdiich 
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belongs to tiie order Rosacea. 
It grows to about three feet in 
height, and is common in moist 
meadow land, and alongside of 
streams and ditches. It lias pin- 
nate loaves, and bears in late 
summer small, densely crowded, 
yellowish-white, fragrant dowers. 

Meadvillc, city, reimsylvania, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of (hawford co., 
85 rn. N. of Tittsburg. It has 
machinery works and woollen 
mills. Here is Allegheny College 
(300 students). Pop. (1900) 10,291. 

Meagher, Thomas Francis 
(1823 ()7), Irish patriot, born at 
Waterford ; joined the Young 
Ireland party, and was sentenced 
to death in 1848, but exiled for 
life to Van Diemen’s Land instead. 
He escaped in 1852 to the United 
States, where ho organized the 
Federal Irish Brigade in 1801. lie 
became secretary for Montana, 
and was drowned in the Missouri. 

Meagre, or Makirk {Scicena 
a lish found occasionally 
on British coasts, also at the Gape 
of Good Hope and on the a. coast 
of Australia. It may reach a 
length of six feet, and was greatly 
prized by Roman epicures. It 
may be recognized by the short 
first dorsal fin, the elongate<l 
second dorsal, the deep and 
oblique cleft of tlie mouth, and 
the continuous lateral lino, which 
extends over the tail-tin. Barbels 
are absent. 

Meal Tub Plot. See Danckr- 
FiKM), Thomas. 

Meal-worm, the larva of the 
beetle Touibrio molitor^ abun- 
dant in flour mills, bakehouses, 
and similar localities. It is about 
an inch in length, an<l is slender 
and cylindrical in form, and of 
a tawny colour. The adult beetle 
is about half an inch in length, 
and is black above and reddish 
beneath. The larva is often given 
to cage birds. 

Mealy-bugs. Sec Coccus In- 
sects. 

Mean, in philosophy, the term 
used to designate briefly an ethi- 
cal doctrine of Aristotle, accord- 
ing to which virtue is defined as 
a habit of choosing the moan 
between the two extremes of 
excess and defect in action and 
feeling. This doctrine is some- 
times superficially taken as a 
mere counsel of moderation, and 
even a more academic criticism 
has charged Aristotle with mak- 
ing the distinction between virtue 
and vice merely cpiantitative. 
But excellence of conduct, says 
Aristotle, depends on the attain- 
ment of a true balance in action 
and feeling, regard being had to 
all the circumstances of the case. 
See Stewart’s Notex on the N'ico- 
machean Ethics (1892), vol. i., p. 
193 or the essay in Grant’s 
edition, vol. i. (2nd cd. 1886). 

Mearns, The. See Kincar- 
dineshire. 
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Measles, an acute, highly- 
infectious fever. There are 
comparatively few cases among 
adults; but that is partly becau.se 
one attack protects to a great 
extent, and most people are 
attacked in childhood. German 
measles is often mistaken for the 
true measles. A race seems to a 
certain extent inoculated in the 
course of generations ; for in Fiji, 
in 1875, where measles was not 
lu’eviously known, over one-third 
of the whole ijopulation died in 
three months. Infection is almost 
always direct; but cases are re- 
cortled whtu-e it has been carried 
by a third person, or by book.s or 
clothing. The breath, and dis- 
charges from the mouth and nose, 
are the common vehicles of in- 
fection. The incubation period 
varies between seven and eighteen 
days, but fourteen days is a com- 
mon time. The sufferer then 
feels a general discomfort, with 
symptoms of a feverish cold, run- 
ning at eyes and nose, with head- 
ache, possibly nausea and vomit- 
ing, or even convulsions in serious 
cases in children. At this time 
there may be a prodromal or pre- 
liminary rash. The true rash 
appears about the third or fourth 
day, with a second and greater 
rise of temperature. The rash 
takes the form of slightly raised 
patches, which, are softer and 
more velvety to the touch than 
those of smallpox. The inside of 
the mouth often .shows redness 
before there is an exterior rash. 

‘ Koplik’s spots,’ when present, 
are thought to be absolutely sure 
signs of measles. They are re«l 
spots oil the inside of the cheeks, 
oiipoHite the double teeth, with 
blui.sh-white centres. Mea.sles is 
most infectious before any rash 
apiiears. The child is generally 
inuch easier directly^ the rash 
is well-developed, and three or 
four days later the temperature 
falls. Inflammation of the throat, 
cars, !i,nd lungs are common com- 
plications. Also bronchitis must 
be carefully guarded against, 
ami the eyes, nose, and ears kept 
ch’an from any discharges. The 
bronchitis in measles is believed 
by many to be particularly infec- 
tious. It is al.so likely^ to lead to 
pneumonia of a bad type. Cases 
of bronchitis with measles should 
therefore be kept apart, even f rom 
other children with measles. Sup- 
puration in the middle ear is a 
common accompaniment of in- 
flammation there. Deafness is 
apt to follow if it is neglected. 
It is because of these complica- 
tions, and also because measles is 
often neglected by T>arents, that 
the death-rate reaches 1.3.009 an- 
nually in Bngland and Wales. 

Treatment . — The patient should 
be guarded from cold, kept in 
bed, and fed on milk diet; and the 
room must be darkened partially 


or entirely. Frequent hot drinks 
encourage the rash to appear. 
A * suppressed’ ra^h is always a 
bad sign. A hot bath, carefully 
given about the fourth day if 
necessary, may cause it to show. 
Antipyretics and sponging are 
used for very high temperatures, 
with ipecacuanha and squills for 
any very troublesome cough ; 
also a small bit of mustard leaf 
just at the root of the neck, for 
the cough. Bed should be kept 
for a week at least after all fever 
has gone ; and unless weather is 
very favourable, the child should 
not leave the house for a fort- 
night more. Infection is believed 
to bo possible for two weeks at 
least after the appearance of the 
rash. The skin peels in flue, 
dusty particles, and warm baths 
help to get rid of it. Jn German 
measles all the symptoms are 
lighter, temperature keeps lower, 
and the rash is often the first 
sign of any trouble. 

Measures. See Weights and 
Measures. 

Measuring Instruments, 

Kli«:otric. See Ammeter, Elec- 
trometer, etc. 

Meat Extracts and Essences, 

[ireparations of food containing 
more or less nourishment in a 
semi -soluble form. They are 
stimulating, and contain much 
nourishment in an uncoagulated 
and digestible state. 

Meath, maritime co., prov. 
lioinster, Ireland, having a coast- 
line of about 10 m. between Louth 
and Dublin. The surface is gener- 
ally level or undulating, forming 
part of the great central plain. 
The principal river is tho Boyne, 
and in the s. is the Royal Canal. 
Pasturing and agriculture are the 
chief industries ; coarse linens and 
wpollen goods arc manufactured. 
The county returns two members 
to Parliament. There are many 
remains of ancient castles and 
monasteries ; Kells is famous for 
its ecclesiastical antiquities, and 
Tara is the traditional site of the 
early Irish capital. Area, 904 
sq. m. Pop. (1901) 67,497. 

Meaux, tn., def). Seine-ot- 
Marne, France, on Alarne R., 25 
m. n.K. of Paris. Its cathedral 
dates from the 12th century. The 
town trades in cheese, corn, eggs, 
and poultry. Sugar, cotton-cloth, 
and steel are manufactured, and 
there is a wool market. The towm 
was besieged by the English in 
1520. Pop. (1901) 13.690. 

Mecca (Ar. Makkah or Bakkah\ 
cap. prov. Hejaz, Arabia, in 21® 
25' N. and 40° 15' E., 70 m. E. of 
its port, Jedda. As the birth- 
place of Mohammed, and the 
scene of the annual pilgrimage 
ihanV it is the holy city of the 
Mohammedan world. It stands 
in a narrow valley surrounded by 
bare hills ; the new town has 
almost a European aspect. Mecca 
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has always been a centre of trade, 
but its industries are now con- 
hned to pottery and articles for 
sale to pilj^riins. One of the 
most important of the sacred 
rites is to^ walk seven times 
round the Kaaba, a massive cube- 
like structure, said to have been 
founded by Abraham. Its four 
sides are covered witli black silk, 
which is annually renewed at the 
time of the hajj. This coverinj^, 
which is known as the ‘ holy 
carpet,’ is sent every year from 
( Jairo, and is carried in proces- 
sion from Jedda to the city. 
Openings in the silk are left to 
show two sacred stones. The 
black stone at one of tiie angles 
is a special object of veneration. 


Spaniard (1807); Seetzen (1809); 
Burckhardt (1814-15; Travels in 
Arabia^ 1829); Burton (1853; see 
liis Personal Narrative of a PiL- 
iiriniaije to El-Medinah and Alee- 
rah, 1855); Bicknell (1802); Von 
Maltzan (1804); Keane (1880); 
h>nouck - Hurgronje (1884 - 85 ; 
A/ckka, 1888-9); and Oourtel- 
leinont (189*4). See also Snouck- 
Hurgronje’s Het Alekkaanscke 
PfCHt (1880). 

Mechanical, a term which, 
when used in physical science, 
means the uniform and invariable 
etfects tliat result from the inter- 
action of quantitatively determin- 
ate elements, according to quan- 
titatively determinate laws. Since 
the time of Kant, mechanical in 


sides Kant’s Kritik of Judyment 
and Lotze’s Mieroeosmus^ see 
.Janet’s Final Causes (1878), and 
James AVard’s Naturalism and 
Agnostic ism (2nd ed. 1903). 

Mechanics, a term which has 
undergone a change of meaning 
within the last thirty years. For- 
merly it was divided into two 
sections, rational mechanics and 
applied mechanics. To these 
might be added practical me- 
chanics, which, however, could be 
included in the applied section. 
Rational mechanics was divided 
into statics and dynamics. Since 
tlie publication of Thomson and 
Tait’s Natural Philosophy^ how- 
ever, the term dynamics has been 
used in the wider sense of what 



The Kaaba stjinds in a mosque 
enclosure capable of holding 
35,00<J people. Another item in 
the pilgrimage rites is to run 
seven times between the two 
mounts, Safa and Merwa ; and a 
third is to stand in prayer and 
listen to a sermon on the sacred 
mount of Arafat, outside the 
city, on which Mohammed prayed. 
The permanent residents arc es- 
timated at 50,000; the pilgrims 
sometimes number 100,000. Non- 
Mohamrnedan visitors enter it at 
the risk of their lives. The fol- 
lowing, however, have spent some 
time in the place : — Ludovico de 
Vartlierna (1510; Kng. trans. vol. 
xxii. of the Hakluyt Society’s pub- 
lications): Joseph Pitts of Ex- 
eter (1704) ; Badia, or Ali-Bei, a 


this sense has been sharply^ op- 
posed to organic or teleological. 
But it is a matter of controversy 
how far the distinction is to bo 
accepted as ultimate, or whether 
science should not rather take as 
its (no doubt very remote) ideal 
the reduction of chemical and 
physiological processes to physi- 
cal terms. It may be held, how- 
ever, even where the universality 
of the mcclianical view of nature 
is fully accepted, that the me- 
chanical as|)ect of things is only 
a partial, external, and subonli- 
nate aspect, an abstraction from 
their full reality, an<l that the 
inner reality of things is spiritual 
or teleological. See Kiilpe’s In- 
trod. to Philos. (Eng. trans. 1897) ; 
for more ample di.scussions, be- 


was formerly included under ra- 
tional mechanics, end the sub- 
division became statics and kin- 
etics. Tlie term mechanics is 
now rightly applied to the more 
practical side of dynamical sci- 
ence, and corresponds with what 
was formerly called applied me- 
chanics. The distinction between 
dynamics and mechanics may be 
illustrated thus. The theory of 
elasticity and the relations be- 
tween stress and strain under 
various conditions are discussed 
under dynamics; in mechanics 
the results are applied to the im- 
portant cases of pressures within 
)oilerH, the bending of beams and 
the torsion of shafts— to problems, 
in fact, which have a direct bear- 
ing upon engineering structures. 
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Mechitarists, a sect of Ar- 
menian Christians, who derive 
their name from Mechitar da 
Pietro (1070-1749). In 1701 
Mechitar instituted at Constan- 
tinople a society for the intel- 
lectual and spiritual improve- 
ment of Jiis countrymen, but was 
forced by the persecution of the 
Armenian patriarch to betake 
himself, with his adherents, to 
the Morea, from which again 
they migrated to Venice (1712), 
which granted them the island of 
San Lazzaro. Here they still 
continue their labours, mainly 
in the publication of Armenian 
works, while they have also an 
academy at Vienna (founded 
1810). 

Mechlin. See Malines. 

Mecklenburg^, two grand- 
duchies of the German em- 
pire (Mecklenburg-Schwerin and 
Mecklenburg-Strelitz), lying s. of 
the Baltic Sea. The surface is 
generally Hat, but diversified by 
tlie Baltic ridge of the North 
German plain. Area, including 
Meckloidmrg-Strelitz, (»,2GG sq. 
m. Pop. (1900) 710,872. Agri- 
culture, the most important in- 
dustry, has reached a high de- 
velopment. Sugar and starch 
factories, breweries and distil- 
leries, and the making of ma- 
chinery and bricks are the other 
industries of moment. Salt and 
gypsum are extracted. Tlie cap- 
ital of Mecklenburg-Scliwerin is 
Schwerin ; of Mecklenburg-Stre- 
litz, Neu-Strclitz. The popula- 
tion of the towns and the land- 
owning class are of Lower Saxon 
descent, the rural population 
mostly of Slav descent. The 
current language isPlatt-Deutsch, 
or Low German. There is a uni- 
versity .at Uostock. Mceklenburg- 
Schwerin has two votes and its 
sister duchy one vote in the Im- 
perial Fialeral Council. The for- 
mer sends six members and the 
latter one member to the Impe- 
rial Diet. The existing duchies 
date from 1701, the title of grand- 
duke from 1815. 

Meconopsis, a genus of hardy 
herbaceous plants belonging to 
the order Papaveracete. They bear 
large showy flowers. One species 
is native to Britain, J/. cambricdy 
the yellow Welsh poppy. 

Medal, a circular piece of metal 
issued to record or commemorate 
an event or a person, and embel- 
lished with devices and inscrip- 
tions Toprosentative, symbolical, 
or connected with its particular 
purpose. Originally the word 
was applied to minted money — 
i.e, coins-;-also, but it is now 
used only in the exclusive sense 
indicated. Almost invariably a 
medal is decorated on both sides. 
Probably the first distinct series 
of medals in the modern sense 
are the Roman medallions issued 
between the 1st and the middle 


of the 4th century. They are 
usually in bronze, though a few 
in the precious metals have been 
found, about one and a half 
inches in diameter, and like the 
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British Naval Medals. 


contemporary copper money of 
Rome, they were struck from 
engraved dies ; but from the fall 
of the empire until the beginning 
of the 15th century medals are 
almost unknown. A revival then 


produced many fine examples, 
and those wrought by Vittore 
Pisano (c. 1.880-1450), Matteo de 
Pasti, and other artists of that 
century, are unsurpassed in 
beauty and style. These pieces 
were not minted, but were 
modelled and cast by the cite 
uerdue process; and, taking full 
advantage of the method and of 
the fact that they were intended 
for mementoes, and were in con- 
sequence not subject to the rapid 
deterioration involved inconstant 
circulation as coins are, Pisano 
and his contemporaries modelled 
their designs in higher, bolder, 
and more expressive reliefs. But 
in the following century, although 
the larger medals continued to 
be cast, a return was made to 
minting by engraved dies, and 
Benvenuto Cellini executed some 
fine pieces in that manner. On 
the north side of the Alps the 
Germans, and specially the Nu- 
rembergers, including Albert 
Diirer, produced some fine medals 
in mediaeval times ; while in IGth 
and 17th century France, .Tacqiies 
Primavera, Germain Pi Ion, and 
Georges Dupre were the chief 
workers. The great events of 
Dutch history in these two cen- 
turies also were recorded in 
medals by native artists. In 
England a small number of 
portrait medals were produced 
in the reigns of Henry Vlil., 
Edward vi., and JMary, and with 
the succession of Elizabeth we 
have the beginning of commemo- 
rative medals. The leading events 
and some of the chief persons in 
the two reigns following are found 
on medals, and Abraham and 
Thomas Simon executed some of 
tlie finest English medals for the 
Parliament and Cromw'ell. Tho 
Simons and Rawlins were em- 
ployed by Charles ir., but the 
extensive series of medals which 
marks the p(*riod of William and 
Mary, and of Anne, is chiefly by 
Dutch engravers. The medal- 
lists employed in Britain during 
the 18th century were foreigners, 
like their predecessors, but they 
w'ere less able ; and, while Pis- 
trucci modelled the spirited St. 
George which figures on the 
British sovereign, the majority 
of English medals produced 
in the first half of the 19th 
century were also of no great 
account. In most of them, and 
indeed in almost all European 
medals of the period, the per- 
fecting of coins for commercial 
use had resulted in decadence 
in tho art of medal-making, and 
it was not until about 1870 that 
a revival began. It originated 
in France, where David d’ Angers 
had been producing excellent 
{portrait medallions on a scale 
somewhat larger than medals ; 
but it was not until L. O. Roty 
and J. C. Chaplain, Alphonse 
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Legros, Michel Cozin, Oharpen- 
tier, and their followers took it 
up that the art regained real 
artistic qualities within its own 
conventions. Many of the medals 
and plaquettes— as rectangular 
medals are called— produced by 
these artists possess the highest 
merits, and in France they are 
used to commemorate or mark 
private as well as public events. 

It was in 1(343 that Charles I. 
gave the first British military 
medal. The earliest modern Brit- 
ish military modal is the gen- 
eral service medal (1793-1844), 
issued about the latter year 
with clasps for the Peninsula 
and "Waterloo campaigns. Fol- 
lowing this in quick succession 
came the medal lor the storming 
of Seringapatam (1799), and the 
first Indian medal. For smaller 
wars, such as those on the In- 
dian frontiers and in Nigeria 
and Somaliland, general service 
. medals are awarded, with distinc- 
tive clasps. There is also a medal 
awarded for long service and good 
conduct. The first battle for which 
a clasp or bar was awarded was 
Talavera (1809). All British war 
medals bear the effigy of Queen 
Victoria, with the exception of 
the King's medal for S. Africa. 
The Victoria Cross, granted for 
acts of conspicuous bravery, is the 
most prized of British war medals. 
Unofficially, medals are awarded 
by learned and other societies 
for various special distinctions. 
Naval medals consist of the fol- 
lowing;— (1.) The Albert Medal 
instituted in 186(3 as a reward for 
mariners and others for saving 
life at sea, and extended (1867) 
to acts of heroism on land as 
well as by sea. (2.) The medal 
for Conspicuous Gallantry^ sil- 
ver, instituted in 1874, for petty 
officers and seamen of the royal 
navy, and for non-commissioned 
officers and men of the royal 
marines, accompanied by a gra- 
tuity up to £20. (3.) Good Con- 
duct medals, awarded to men of 
the same rank and ratings as 
above, the qualification being ten 
years’ service, while a gratuity of 
£20 or less is qualified for by 
fifteen years* service. Besides 
these, there are a number of 
medals awarded to officers for 
professional attainments. (1) 
The Gilbert Blane Gold Medal 
and (2) the Goodenough Gold 
Medals dealt with separately; 
(3) the Royal United Service In- 
stitution Gold Medal is awarded 
annu-'lly, with an honorarium, 
for the best naval or military 
essay alternately; (4) the Stan- 
hope Gold Medal is conferred 
annually by the Royal Humane 
Society for the most gallant act 
of the year in saving life. See 
Irwin’s War Medals and Decora- 
tions (2nd ed. 1899) ; Long’s 
Medals of the British ATary (1895) ; 


Tanc red’s Historical Rjcord of 
Medals (1891) ; Carter’s War Med- 
als of the British A rmy (ed. 1893) ; 
Von Fabriezy’s Italian Medals 
\Eng. trans. 1905) ; Rondot's Les 
Jjdidailleurs . . . e/i France ( 1905). 

Medea, in ancient Greek legend 
a daughter of Afietes, king of the 
Colchians. When Jason reached 
Colchis in quest of the golden 
fleece, Medea fell in love with him, 
helped him by her magic to obtain 
the fleece, and escaped with him to 
Greece. She killed Pelias in re- 
venge for his treatment of Jason’s 
father, and she and J ason wore ex- 
iled to Corinth. There, when Jason 
desired to marry the daughter of 
the king, Creon, Medea destroyed 
the princess by means of a poisoned 
robe, killed her two sons by Jason, 
and then fled to Athens. Her story 
has been dramatized by Euripides, 
Corneille, and Qrillparzer. 

Medellin, chief town and 
episc. see, dep. Antioquia, Colom- 
bia, S. America, 150 m. N.W. of Bo- 
got;!. Owing to its rich mines it 
is the largest town in the republic 
after Bogota. Pop. (1902r 5.3,000. 

Medford, city, Middlesex co., 
Massachusetts, U.S. A., 5m. N.N.vv. 
of Boston, of which it is a resi- 
dential suburb. It is the seat of 
Tufts College. It manufactures 
bricks, machinery, and chemicals. 
Pop. (1900) 18,244. 

Medhurst, Walter Henry 
(1796-1857), English missionary, 
was born in London ; and in 1816 
became a missionary printer at 
Malacca, where he was ordained 
(1819). He laboured at Penang, 
Batavia, and Shanghai ; founded 
the orphan asylum at Parapatta, 
near Batavia in Java ; and wrote 
China, its State and Prospects 
(1838), a Chinese Bible (1838), 
English and Japanese Vocabulary 
(1830), Chinese and English Dic- 
tionary (1842 - 3), Chinese Dia- 
logues (1844), and Chinese The- 
ology (1847). 

Media, anc. country of Asia, 
lay s. of the Caspian, in modern 
Persia. Its kings appear first as 
vassals of Assyria. About 700 
B.c. Dcioces threw off the Assyrian 
yoke ; about fifty years later 
Phraortes conquered Persia; and 
his successor, in alliance with 
Nabopolassar, king of Babylon, 
destroyed the Assyrian kingdom 
(about 607 U.c.), and divided its 
territory. Cyaxares extended 
the rule of Media w. ns far as the 
Halys; and was about to attempt 
the conquest of Lydia, when an 
eclipse of the sun (May 28, 585 
B.c.) ended a battle between the 
Modes and Lydians, and led to 
a peace. Cyaxares’s successor, 
Astyages, was overthrown by a 
revolution, which transferred the 
power over the united Medes and 
Persians to the Persian section 
and its ruler Cyrus. Hencefor- 
ward the history of Media is that 
of Persia, though the Medes rose 


against the Persian supremacy 
twice— in 510 B.c., Supporting the 
pretender Gaumata or Gometes 
against Darius i., and again in 408. 
Alexander the Great conquered 
Media, with the rest of the Per- 
sian empire, about 330 B.c. Af- 
ter his death Media was part of 
the kingdom of the Seleucida;, 
until the Parthians conquered it 
in the second century B.c. ; later 
still it was part of the second 
Persian empire. The Medians 
were of Aryan race, closely akin 
to the Persians, and professed 
the Zoroastrian faith. See Le- 
normant’s Sur la Monarchic des 
Mkies (1871), Oppert’s Le Peuple 
et la Langue des M^des (1879), 
and Rawlinson’s Five Great Mon- 
archies (1879). 

Medians, of a triangle, are lines 
drawn from the vertices of the 
triangle to the mid-points of the 
opposite sides. 

Mediation, Act op, Ihe Swiss 
constitution of Feb. 19, 1803, 
which Bonaparte substituted for 
that of the Helvetic republic, and 
which lasted to the end of 18 1 3. 
In it Switzerland was first offi- 
cially used as the name of the 
Swiss confederation. 

Mediatization, ^;he depriva- 
tion in the case of Leveral eccle- 
siastical and lay principalities 
of Germany, of their sovereign 
rights as imperial free states in 
the years 1801-6, by making them 
subject to other German states. 

Medicago. See Medick. 
Medical Association (Brit- 
ish) was founded at Worcester 
in 1832 as the Provincial Medical 
and Surgical Association. Its 
aims were the advancement of 
medical science and the main- 
tenance of the dignity and wel- 
fare of the profession. In 1866 
the name was altered to British 
Medical Association. It is now 
a federation of local medical 
societies, and publishes weekly 
The. British Medical Journal. 

Medical Education. Before 
a candidate’s name is entered on 
the student’s register, he must be 
at least sixteen years of age, and 
must have passed a satisfactory ex- 
amination in general knowledge. 
After registration he must devote 
five years to study before submit- 
ting himself for his final exami- 
nation for a qualifying diploma. 
The subjects of study arc ; (1) phy- 
sics, (2) chemistry, (3) elementarjr 
biology, (4) anatomy, (6) physi- 
ology, (6) materia medica, (7) 
pathology, (8) therapeutics, (9) 
medicine, (10) surgery, (11) mid- 
wifery, (12) vaccination, (13) fo- 
rensic medicine, (14) hygiene, and 
(15) mental disease. The regu- 
lations ensure that the student 
devotes a considerable part of his 
time to clinical and practical 
work. The final examination is 
held in the more advanced sub- 
jects — medicine, surgery, mid- 
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Medical durieprudenod 

wifery, and clinical work. The 
British universities teach several 
extra subjects, such as botany 
and natural history, and they 
examine students upon these sub- 
jects. In other European coun- 
tries a course of four years is 
generally the minimum period of 
study. On the other hand, the 
entrance examination is usually 
more searching. In the United 
States the standard was low in 
many of the states, but there has 
been of recent years great and 
rapid improvement, and several 
states now require a minimum 
course of four years. Degrees 
and licences granted by conti- 
nental or by American universities 
or colleges do not confer uijon 
recipients the right to register as 
qualihed practitioners in Britain. 
See also Medical I’iiactitioneu. 

Medical Jurisprudence, or 
Fohensic Medicine, is ‘the sci- 
ence which teaches the applica- 
tion of every branch of medical 
knowledge to the jmrposes of the 
law.’ Expert medical evidence 
is required to establish the facts 
which have to be ascertained in 
connection with a large variety 
of legal (luestions both in crim- 
inal and in civil cases - <?.</. (pies- 
tions as to the cause of sudden 
or violent death or poisoning, 
and questions connected with in- 
fanticide, abortion, rape, legiti- 
macy, impotence, sterility, and 
every form of insanit.y. See 
Taylor’s Manual of Medical Ju- 
risiprudence (12th ed. 1891), and 
Husband’s StudcnV» Handbook of 
Forensic Medicine (7th ed. 1904). 

Medical Officer of Health. 

See Puultc Health. 

Medical Practitioner. The 
Medical Acts of 1&58, 1859, 1860, 
1876, and 1886, which also apply 
to Scotland, provide for the quali- 
fication and registration of medi- 
cal men. A certain qualification 
is necessary for registration. The 
three qualifications most com- 
monly found are: (1) a fellow, 
member, or licentiate of one of 
the recognized colleges of sur- 
geons or physicians ; (2) a doc- 
tor or bachelor of medicine of 
one of the universities ; (3) a 
licentiate of the Society of 
Apothecaries (see Ai’OTIikoary) 
of London, or of the Apothe- 
caries’ Hall, Dublin. A regis- 
tered practitioner is entitled to 
recover at law his charges and 
fees, unless he is a fellow of a 
college of physicians which pro- 
hibits its fellows by by-law from 
suing. Registration is not com- 
nilsory, nor can any ])enalties 
)e inflicted upon an unregistered 
practitioner, if ho is qualified. 
But no unregistered practitioner 
can recover at law his charges or 
fees, or hold a public medical 
appointment. An unoualified 
person is, of course, debarred 
from suing for his charges, and 
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can be proceeded against for 
penalties by any of the medical 
corporations whoso jurisdiction 
he has infringed. A person who 
‘wilfully and falselv* pretends 
that he is, or uses the title of, 
physician or surgeon, or any title 
implying that he is registered, is 
liable to a fine of upon sum- 
mary conviction. The General 
Medical Council, which is partly 
dominated and partly represen- 
tative, has disciplinary ijowers to 
remove practitioners from the 
register for infamous professional 
conduct. 

Medici, a Florentine family 
which first came to the front in 
the 14th century; but the real 
founder of the greatness of the 
‘ house ’ was Giovanni de’ Medici 
(? 1360-1428), who by banking 
and commerce amassed enormous 
wealth. His son, Cosimo (1389- 
1464), was also an able financier, 
who greatly increased the wealth 
and influence of the family, until, 
through the jealousy of the oli- 
garchical party, he was banished 
to Venice (1433). But he was re- 
called next year, and from that 
time till his death he was ‘ the 
uncrowned king of Florence.’ Yet 
wisely and well di<l he direct 
her destinies. No mean scholar 
himself, he was the friend and 
helper of the Italian humanists, 
and may almost be styled the 
foster-father of the new learn- 
ing ; for his agents ransacked 
Constantinople, and scoured con- 
tinental Europe, Greece, and the 
Levant for Msa. of the Greek and 
Latin writers, which were tran- 
scribed by his staff of copyists, 
and made available for the use 
of scholars. He also founded 
the Platonic Academy in Flor- 
ence, and fostered the arts and 
then known sciences. Cosimo 
left only one legitimate son, 
Piero (1419-69), who held power 
for five years, and died, leaving 
two sons, Lorenzo and Giuliano 
(1453-78). Lorenzo (1448-92), 
surnamed ‘ the Magnificent,’ was 
not only one of the most distin- 
guished scholars of the age, but 
as a poet, both in Latin and in the 
vernacular, ho rivalled Angelo 
Poliziano himself, while in every 
branch of art and science he was 
well versed. For nearly twenty- 
three years he ruled Florence 
with wonderful skill, his policy 
being to work against Venice in 
alliance with Milan. His col- 
lection of MSS. and of books (for 
he was an early patron of print- 
’ng), of pictures and obfets d'art, 
was one of the finest in Europe. 
He was succeeded by his eldest 
son, Pietro the younger (1471- 
1503), who only held power for 
two years. He was a weak, 
vicious youth, who, when Charles 
VITI. of France invaded Italy in 
1494, basely surrendered all the 
advantages his predecessors had 


won. In consequence the Medici 
were expelled from Florence ; and 
when they were reinstated in 
power by Leo x., they were repre- 
sented by Lorenzo (1492-1619), 
son of Pietro the younger, in 
whom the direct line of the 
Medici came to an end. After 
the siege of Florence (1530), when 
the Medici were a second time re- 
instated as ‘dukes of the repub- 
lic of Florence,’ and in 1567 as 
‘grand -dukes of Tuscany,’ it 
was an illegitimate descendant 
of Lorenzo, brother of Cosimo, 
who assumed the honours, which 
his descendants held till 1737, 
when Austria annexed Tuscany, 
expelling the seventh and last 
grand-duke^ Giovanni Gastone. 

Another illustrious member of 
the Medici family was Giovanni 
(1475-1521), the second son of 
Lorenzo the Magnificent, who 
became Pope Leo x. (See that 
article.) Giulio (1478 - 1534), 
illegitimate son of Giuliano, 

ounger brother of Lorenzo, also 

ecame Pope in 1523 as Clement 
VII. See Symonds’s Italian Re- 
naissance (1876 -86); Roscoe’s Z^o- 
renzo de' Medici (new ed. 1890) ; 
E. Armstrong’s Lorenzo dc' Medici 
(1896) ; Reumont’s Lorenzo de' 
Medici (Eng. trans. 1876) ; Oli- 
phant Smeaton’s Medici and the 
Italian Renaissance (1901). 

Medici, Catherine de’. See 
Catherine de’ Medici. 

Medici, Marie de’. See 
Marie de’ Medici. 

Medicinal Herbs. The old 
herbalists largely based their 
practice on the so-called ‘doc- 
torine of signatures,’ according 
to which the several herbs have 
legible characters stamped upon 
them, to show what evil they will 
most readily cure: Viper’s bu- 
gloss hath its stalks all speckled 
like a snake or viper, and is a 
most singular remedy against 
poison and the sting of scorpions.’ 
Dandelion, centaury, meadow- 
sweet, and wild- sage (wood-sage) 
were used as ‘bitters.’ Angelica 
was put in the forefront of all 
medicinal plants ; the dried leaves 
were said to have great power to 
reduce inflammation after being 
steeped in hot water. Mallows, 
especially marsh mallows, retain 
their old reputation for relieving 
the same ill. Elder leaves and 
buds are used in drinks, poultices, 
and ointments. Primrose, poor 
man’s friend (hedge garlic), and 
comfrey are together made into 
an ointment ; but white comfrey 
should be used when the ointment 
is for a woman, red-flowered com- 
frey when it is for a man. The 
juice of house-leek, mixed with 
cream, relieves inflammation, and 
particularly the irritation which 
follows vaccination in an arm 
‘ taking beautifully.* Probatum 
est, penny-pies, or penny -wort 
{Cotyledon umbilicus) is said to 
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be equally efficacious, especially 
when used with cream, and when 
simmered against the ‘sides of the 
pan.’ Marigold tea is a widely 
administered remedy for measles. 
Saffron also was recommended 
for the same ailment. An infu- 
sion of furze blossom used to be 
given to children to drink in 
scarlet fever. In a fomentation 
camomile heads are a recognized 
anodyne ; and wild camomile and 
red pimpernel arc given locally 
for asthma. Boy’s love (south- 
ernwood), plantain leaves, black 
currant leaves, elder buds, an- 
gelica, and parsley, chopped, 
Ijounded, and simmered with 
clarilied butter, make an oint- 
ment for burns or raw surfaces. 
Sage poultices and sage gargle 
are very good for sore throats, 
and red sage is bed ter than green. 
Rosemary has long been cele- 
bratetl for making the hair grow. 
The expressed juice of watercress 
is in repute as a cure for rheu- 
matism. Parsley, freshly gath- 
ered and laid on the forehead, is 
good for a headache, and is said 
to bo beneficial if put in a fold of 
muslin and laid across inflamed 
eyes. Endive tea is cooling, and 
is given to ‘fever’ patients; and 
the <lry leaves of lovage inhised 
in white wine were good for ague. 
An infusion of raspberry leaves, 
agrimony, and barberry bark was 
good for consumptive patients, 
(■oltsfoot is still given for coughs. 
Sweet marjoram was adminis- 
tered for <lropsy, elder berries 
for boils, arb-rabbit (herb-roi)ert) 
made into poultices for ‘inflam- 
mation,’ brook lime given for St. 
Anthony’s fire ; and brown nut, 
made into a decoction, was taken 
hot just before going to bed, for 
a cold. Among the more impor- 
tant ])lants now officially recog- 
nized by physicians are foxglove 
or digitalis, belladonna, scpiill, 
imppy, aloe, rhubarb, henbane, 
nux vomica, cinchona, hemlock, 
aconite, stramonium, and jalap. 

Medicine, History of. Med- 
ical science is a product of the 
Greek mind. In many temples of 
the (ircek islands the jiriests were 
supposed to be descendants of 
^sculaxjius, and they formed a 
hereditary caste of physicians. 
In these temples the serpent was 
worshiijped as a symbol of eter- 
nity, and a cock was commonly 
sacrificed to iEsculapius by grate- 
ful devotees. The most famous 
of the iEsculapian priests was 
Hippocrates, who lived about 400 
B.C., and was educated at Kos. 
Some of his hooks have survived. 
His methods of diagnosis, his 
clinical maxims, and some of his 
sayings live for all time ; but his 
work was founded more upon 
clinical observation than upon 
anatomical knowledge. Later, 
the Greek colonists of Egypt 
established a school of truly 


scientific medicine. Of the many 
famous names associated with the 
Alexandrian .school, tliatof Galen 
is the greatest. He lived about 
110 A.D. Unlike Hipi)ocrates, he 
was a skilled anatomist, and he 
was also a bold pioneer in all the 
l)rovinces of medicine. So domi- 
nant were his ability and reputa- 
tion that for thirteen humlred 
years medical science remained 
stereotyped as he left it. Science, 
however, still flourished among 
the Arabs of Bag<lad and Cor- 
dova, who inherited from the 
Greeks the knowledge which 
Christians ignored or despised ; 
and the names of Avicenna and 
Averioes yet shine in the annals 
of medicine. Eamous schools of 
medicine arose at Pisa and Padua 
in Italy, and at Montpellier in 
France, in the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies, and gradually took the 
place of that of Salerno. Other 
distinguished medical schools of 
older date were those of Paris and 
Bologna. Many of the old (.Jreek 
works were retranslated from the 
Arabic Mss., in which aloiic! they 
were extant. But the yoke of 
Galen and Aristotle bore heavily 
on mankind, and it was only \yith 
the advent of independent think- 
ers like Vosalius (1.514-fi4) and 
Scrvctiis (1511-53) that medical 
science again marched forward. 
At the opening of the Iflth cen- 
tury the strange figure of Para- 
celsus (c. J41K) 1541) api)ears pre- 
eminent. But a greater than 
Paracelsus arose in England, and 
gave the deathblow to the cult 
of Galen. In 1G28 William Har- 
vey publi.shed his views on tlie 
circulation of the Idood, and 
revolutionized medicine. In the 
same year was born Malpighi, 
who in IGGl, by means of the 
microscope, domon.strate<l the 
passage of blood from arteries 
to veins through the cajHllaries. 
From 1G28 modern medicine may 
be said to take its rise. I^y the 
discovery of vaccination Jenner 
almost eradicated the scourge of 
smallpox; and he prepared men’s 
minds for the ideas of Lister, 
Pasteur, and Koch, whose germ 
theory tlirew a new light upon 
many di.sea.ses, and led nf>t only 
to l)ctter methods of cure, but to 
hygienic measures for the preven- 
tion of infection. After tlenner’s 
time the two most important 
events in medical history are the 
introduction of anaesthetics and 
the development of antiseptic 
principles. If the discovery of 
amesthetics cannot be idaced en- 
tirely to the credit of Sir James 
Simp.son, it may at least be said 
that he added anaesthesia to the 
armamentarium of surgeons and 
obstetricians, and swept away the 
horrors of the old operating the- 
atre. Equally far-reaching was 
Lister’s great work, which trans- 
formed hospitals from hotbeds of 


disease into clean, germ-free sana- 
toria. About the middle of the 
Ifitli century a second renaissance 
may be said to have begun in the 
scientific world. Virchow puli- 
lished his great work on cellular 
pathology; Darwin promulgated 
ideas that have influenced all 
scientific thought ; Koch im- 
proved the methods of bac- 
teriological research ; Pasteur 
investigated the i^roblcms of 
fermentation, and Lister applied 
Pasteur’s results to surgery. At 
the same time medical men be- 
gan to U.SC more accurate in.stru- 
ments and methods of diagnosis. 
In 181G Laennec invented the 
stethoscope, and a little later 
the value of the clinical ther- 
mometer, the micro.sc(q)e, the 
oplitlialmoscoi)e, and tlie laryngo- 
scope came to be widely recog- 



Mvdivk {M. falraln). 
1, Flower; 2, fruit. , 


nized. More recently still, suc- 
cess has followed efforts to combat 
by antitoxin treatment many of 
the diseases due to germs, espe- 
cially diphtheria. Koch’s discov- 
ery of the tubercle bacillus, and 
the consequent modification of 
the treatment of tubercular affec- 
tions, have been followed by a 
marked diminution in the mor- 
tality from phthisis. In certain 
other diseases amelioration of 
the symptoms has been found to 
follow the administration of ex- 
tracts from the glands of lower 
animals. The most potable in- 
stances are the cure of myxeedema 
and the relief of cretinism by 
the administration of thyroid 
extract. Within the last few 
years, the discovery of Rontgen 
rays and of radium has furnished 
the medical world with powerful 
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now weapons for the diagnosis 
and treatment of disease. See 
Hiisor’s Lclirbuch dtr (Jeschickte 
der Mcdizin (3rd ed. 1875 82), 
Pagel’s Gcschichte der Medizin 
(1807), Daremberg’s Jlistoire dcs 
Sciences Medicalcs (1870), and 
Sprigge’s Medicine: Us Practice 
and its Public Uelaiions (11)05). 

Medick, or Medioago, a genus 
of hardy herbaceous plants be- 
longing to the order Leguminosae. 
They bear trifoliate leaves and 
yellow or violet ilovvers, usually 
not of such striking beauty as 
to obtain a place in the garden. 
The purple medick or lucerne 
(d/. saliva) is of agricultural im- 
portance. (See Af.falfa.) M. 
falcata, a hardy perennial, is a 
native of Britain ; it bears axil- 
lary racemes of yellowish flowers, 
and is of prostrate iiabit. 

Medina, walled city, i)rov. 


history of Spain from 1445. One 
duke commanded the Spanish Ar- 
mada. Top. (1300) 11.040. 

Medinet - «1 - Fayum, city, 
Middle Bgypt, cap. of prov. 
Fayum, on Bahr Yusuf, or (Janal 
of Joseph, 50 m. s.w. of Cairo ; 
manufactures woollen stulfs. U 
is the site of ancient Arsinoe. 
Bop. (1300) 40,000. 

Medinilla, a genus of tropical 
evergreen shrubs belonging to the 
order Melastomacese. They bear 
panicles or cymes of white or 
rose-coloured flowers, followed 
by globose or ovoid berries. 
They require a light peaty soil 
and heat and moisture. 

Mediterranean Railways. 
The Italian Company of Medi- 
terranean Kailways was estab- 
lished in 1885. The lines run 
from Yentimiglia and Modane, 
on the frontier of France, 


and deeply indented with bays 
and gulfs, and on its African or 
s. coasts it is comparatively un- 
broken. Many good harbours 
are found along its shores, and 
from the very earliest times its 
commercial importance has been 
great. The Mediterranean is 
divided into two sections by the 
Italian peninsula, SSicily, and the 
submarine ridge, usually called 
the Adventure Bank, which 
stretches between Sicily and 
Cape Bon in Africa. This nar- 
row strait has a depth of about 
GOO ft. The w. basin has an 
average defith of 5,280 ft., and 
the greatest depth (10,322 ft.) is 
found to the w. of Sardinia. The 
E. part is almost all deeper than 
5,000 ft., and the gi’eatest depth, 
the Fola Deep (14,43G ft.), lies 
between Malta and Crete. At 
the Strait of Gibraltar the depth 



Ifejaz, Arabia, 240 m. N. of 
Mecca ; is second only to Mecca 
in sanctity, being the scene of 
Mohammed’s work after the He- 
jira or flight from Mecca (Fri- 
day, July IG, G22 A.D.). Moham- 
med’s tomb (Ilujrah), behind the 
mosque where he died, has a green 
cupola and four tall towers. Alm- 
Bokr and Omar are buried in the 
same spot. The city is in decay, 
but its surrounding gardens give 
it a pleasing air. Non-Moham- 
medans are rigidly excluded, as 
at Mecca ; but Burckhardt (1811 ) 
and Sir Richard Burton (1852) 
have visited it. Burton estimated 
the population (1852) at 16,000. 
A later estimate gives 48,000. 

Medina Sidonia, city, prov. 
Cadiz, Spain, 20 m. s.e. of Cadiz ; 
is a picturesque place on a moun- 
tain slope. Its palace was the an- 
cestral seat of the dukes of Medina 
Sidonia, who figure largely in the 


through the north-western prov- 
inces, connecting Turin, Milan, 
Parma. Genoa, etc., with Flor- 
ence, Rome, and Naples, and 
down the western and southern 
coasts to Reggio, MetaT>onto, and 
Brindisi— a total length of 3,575 
m. In 1830 the Roman Second- 
ary Railways, connecting Rome 
with Albano and Nettuno, were 
acquired. 

Mediterranean Sea, The, the 
‘great sea’ of the Bible, and 
the Mare Internum of the Ro- 
mans, is nearly landlocked. It 
communicates to the w. by the 
Strait of Gibraltar with the 
Atlantic, and to the E. by the 
Dardanelles or Hellespont, the 
Sea of Marmora, and the Bos- 
porus with the Black Sea. Its 
total length is about 2,400 m.; 
its maximum breadth is 1,030 m. 
Along its European or N. shores 
it is broken by several peninsulas 


nowhere exceeds G,000 ft. The 
salinity of the Mediterranean is 
slightly greater than that of the 
Atlantic. In summer the surface 
water is usually a few degrees 
higher than that of the Atlantic 
in the same latitude, but in winter 
there is little variation. The 
Mediterranean is not quite tide- 
less. though in no part does the 
tide rise very high. Near Venice 
it reaches 3 ft., while off the 
island of Zante the rise is only 
9 in. There are several local 
winds : the bora is found from 
Trieste along the whole coast of 
Dalmatia ; the sirocco^ a violent, 
dry, dust-laden s. wind in Malta 
and Sicily : the leveche in S.E. of 
Spain; and the solano^ a moist 
E. wind in S.E. of Spain. From 
the Atlantic there is a constant 
surface current into the Mediter- 
ranean, and from the Black Sea 
also. There are 400 species of 





Medjidleh 

European fishes found in the 
Mediterranean, some of these be- 
ing peculiar to it. The sijonge, 
tunny, and sardine fisheries are 
imjx)i-tant. Ked coral is abun- 
dant off the Balearic Is., Sicily, 
Tunis, and Tripoli, hlarthquakes 
aie not infrequent along its 
shores, while submarine earth- 
quakes are both numerous and 
violent. Active volcanoes are 
found at Etna, Vesuvius, and 
Stromboli. The chief islands are 
the Balearic, Sardinia, Corsica, 
Sicily, Crete, and Cyprus. The 
chief rivers entering it are the 
Ebro, Rhone, Po, and Nile. The 
total area is estimated at 1,000,000 
sq. m. See Playfair’s ‘The Medi- 
terranean, Physical and Histori- 
cal,’ in timithaonian Institute lie- 
port (1890) ; also Smyth’s The 
Mediterranean^ Memoir Fhi/sioalf 
Historical^ and Natural (1854). 

Mcdjidieh, an Ottoman (Turk- 
ish) order and decoration, insti- 
tuted in 1852 by Sultan Abdul- 
Medjid, is both a civil and a 
military reward. 'I’liere are five 
classes in the order, and the 
decoration consists of a silver 
sun, with seven threefold rays, 
which alternate with the crescent 
and the star. 



Mcdjidi h : Insignia of the 
First Class. 


Medlar, or Mespilus, a genus 
of trees belonging to the order 
Rosacejp. The flowers are large 
and white, and have five-cleft 
calyxes and corollas, and tliese 
are followed by fleshy, topshaped 
fruits. The common wild med- 
lar (M. f/ermanica) is a doubtful 
British native. The cultivated 
varieties have a curious crooked- 
ness in the branches. This habit, 
together with the spreading na- 
ture of the boughs, makes the 
medlar a pleasant shade tree. 
Medlars prefer fairly heavy soil, 
rather moist than dry, and a 
little shelter. The only pruning 
consists in an occasional trim- 
ming out of the branches. The 
medlar is either grown on its 
own roots — as in raising new vari- 
eties— or more commonly grafted 
on seedling medlar stock, or on 
the pear, quince, or whitethorn. 
Medlars should be picked at the 
end of October or early in No- 
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vember, and should be kept for 
three or four weeks before being 
eaten. 



1, KIdwer, bcctiuii— petala reino\t*«l ; 2, fiult. 

Medmenham, par., Bucking- 
hamshire, England, on Thames, 
Hi in. N.w. of Windsor. Its Cis- 
tercian abbey dates from 1204. 
Here a mock order of Fnincis- 
cans, founded by Sir Francis 
Dasliwood, and known as the 
* Hell Fire Club,’ was established 
in the 18th century. Among its 
members was John AVilkeS. In 
the parish are one or two ancient 
Danish encampments. 

Medoc, old dist. of Guienne, 
France, situated on the w. shore 
of the estuary of the Gironde. It 
now forms i>art of dep. Gironde, 
and is famed for claret. 

Medulla Oblongata. See 

Brain. 

Medullary Ravs, in vegetable 
physiology, are the radiating cel- 
lular bands whicli, lying between 
the bundles of the vascular cylin- 
der, connect the cellular tissue of 
the pith with that of the cortex. 



Medullary Rays. 

m , w, Medullary rayn; p , pith. 


Medusa, in ancient Greek 
legend, one of the Gorgons. Origi- 
nally she was a beautiful maiden ; 
but Athena changed her hair in- 
to serpents because she had by 
Poseidon conceived two sons in 


Meersohaum 

one of her temples. She then be- 
came so hideous that all who saw 
her were turned into stone. Per- 
seus killed her, and cut ofE her 
liead, which Athena placed in the 
centre of her shield. 

Medusse. See Jelly-Fish. 

Medway, riv., England, rises 
partly in Sussex and partly in 
Surrey, and flows some 60 m. 
through Kent, mainly N.K., past 
Tonbridge, Maidstone, Rochester, 
Strood, and Chatham, beyond 
which it opens into an estuary 12 
m. long. At Sheerness it enters 
the Tliames between the islands 
of Grain and Shej)i)ey. It is 
tidal and navigable to Maidstone, 
but large vessels cannot go be- 
yond Rochester Bridge. 

Mcer, Jan van deu (1028 91), 
erroneously written Vermeer, 
Dutch painter, was born at Haar- 
lem. He painted land.scnpc and 
battle pieces, and his marine pic- 
tures are i)articularly good. His 
best landscapes are in the Berlin 
Museum, Brunswick and Dres- 
den galleries, Municli, and tho 
Louvre.— Jan van per Mekr, the 
younger (1056-1705), son of the 
above, painted landscapes with 
animals, and was very successful 
in dc|)icting sheep, 

Meerane, tn., Saxony, Ger- 
many, 27 m. by rail w.n.w. of 
Chemnitz, has manufactures of 
woollen and mixed cloths, engi- 
neering, and boot and shoe mak- 
ing. Pol). (1901)28,851. 



Jiecrkat. 

Meerkat, or Suricate (Suri- 
enta tetradartyla)^ a mongoose 
which appears to be iieculiar to 
Cape Colony, where it is very 
abundant and is often kept as 
a domestic ]>et. It is a small, 
slender animal, with elongated 
nose and very long claws. The 
long and soft fur is grayish with 
black markings, the ears also be- 
ing black. In the wild state the 
animals live in warrens, and ap- 
pear to feed chiefly on bulbs. 

Meerschaum, a white or yel- 
lowish earthy mineral, consisting 
of hydrous magnesium silicate. 
It is highly porous, and may float 
on water, though in a fine crushed 
powder it has a specific gravity 
over 2. It is very soft (h. = 2- 2*5), 
and is easily turned into pipes 
and cigar-holders. Before use the 
meerschaum is impregnated with 
oil, tallow, or wax ; after some 
time it becomes brown from the 
oils absorbed from the tobacco. 
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Meerschaum is obtained princi- 
pally from Eski-shehr in Asia 
Minor, whcro it occurs in clays 
associated with weathered serpen- 
tine; also from Samos, Utah, and 
Moravia. The principal seat of 
the manufacture is Vitmna, but 
X^ipes are also made in Paris. 

Meerut, chief tn. in div. and 
dist. of same name. United Prov- 
inces, India, 40 m. N.E. of Delhi, 
and connected with it by rail. 
There is a large cantonment N. 
of the ancient city. Meerut was 
the scene of the outbreak of the 
mutiny in lS57. Poxd. (1001) 
lltS,120. The district has an area 
of 2,1170 s(i. m., and a i)opulation 
(1901) of 1,. 540,175. 

Meetings, gatherings of per- 
sons formed for some specitic 
I)uri)ose, and iDi-esided over by a 
chairman wiiose duties are to 
see that order is maiiitained ami 
to keeiD discussion to the matter 
in hand. Ho names those who 
rise to address tlie meeting, and 
they direct their remarks to him. 
See Pal grave’s The Chair mm's 
Handbook ( 14th ed. 1903). 

Megalichthys, a genus of large 
extinct fossil fishes, also known 
as Rhiisodus. The original speci- 
mens w(!re found in the Lower 
(Carboniferous strata of Central 
Scotland, and were described by 
Agassiz and Hibbert. See Dean’s 
Fishes^ Livimj and Fossil. 

Megalopolis, a city of Arcadia 
in ancient Creece, founded in 371 
n.c. It became one of the chief 
cities of the Acluean League. 
Philopminen and Polyhius were 
natives. There are considerable 
remains of the ancient town. Its 
walls were 5i in. in circuit, and its 
theatre was tlie largest in Greece. 
Excavations Imve been carried on 
by the British school at Athens 
(1890-93). See Excavations at 
Meijalopolis (1892). 

Megalosaurus, a large fossil 
reptile the remains of which 
have been found in the Great 
Oolite of Britain and France. 
It belongs to the group of dino- 
saurs. Its thigh-bone is over three 
feet long, while a fully grown 
specimen must have been about 
thirty feet long. It was car- 
nivorous. 

Megapodidse. See Mound- 
Biuds. 

Megara, tn., anc. Greece, in 
Mogaris, just N. of the isthmus 
of Corinth. In its citadel stood 
a famous palace like those of 
Mycenaj and Tiryns. Megara 
founded several important col- 
onies— c.f/. Byzantium and Chal- 
cedon on -the Bosporus, and 
Megara in Sicily. (Quarrels with 
Corinth caused Megara to ally 
with Athens from 4G1 to 441 
n.C.; then the Megarans revolted, 
and the consequent exclusion of 
their traders from x^orts under 
Athenian control was one of the 
causes of the Peloponnesian war. 
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Megasea, a group of large- 
leaved saxifrages which mostly 
bloom either in winter or very 
early in the spring, and are ever- 
green. 

Megasthenes (3rd century 
B.C.), Greek historian, sent by 
Selcucus, king of Syria, to the 
court of Sandrocottus, or Chan- 
dragux:)ta (310-292 n.c.), at Ma- 
gadha, in the valley of the 
Ganges. lie wrote Indica, a 
work on the history and geog- 
raphy of India. Editions of 
fragments by bchwanebeck (1840) 
and Muller (1848). 

Megatherium, an extinct 
fossil edentate of large size, al- 


lied to the existing sloths and 
ant-eaters. Many line skeletons 
of it have been obtained from 
the Argentine RexJublic, and from 
other parts of S. America. It was 
as large as an elephant, the full 
length of some sx^ecimens being 
over eighteen feet. Probably it 
fed on the leaves ami branches 
of small trees. 

Megerle, or Meoerlin, 
Ulrich. See Abraham a Santa 
Clara. 

Meghna, or Mecna, the del- 
taic estuary of the E. Ganges 
and the Brahmaputra. A tidal 
bore and occasional cyclonic 
storm waves make navigation 
dangerous. 


Megiddo, or Meggiddo, anc. 
fortified city, in plain of Esdra- 
elon, Palestine, 19 m. S.S.E. of 
Nazareth, bolomon restored the 
fortifications (1 Kings 9 : 15), and 
Ahaziah is said to have died 
there (2 Kings 9 : 27). During 
Roman times it fiourished as 
Legio. 

Megohm. See Ohm. 

Megrim. See Migraine. 

Megrims and Vertigo. See 

Horses— D tsertffes. 

Mehemet. See Mohammed. 

Mehul, Etienne Nicolas 
(1703-1817), French musical com- 
poser, was born at (jivet, Ar- 
dennes, and settled in Paris in 


1778. He wrote some twenty- 
four operas, several symphonies 
and cantatas, and many songs— 
e.ff. Chant du Depart (words by 
Chenier), Chant de Victoire^ 
Chant dn Retour~very popular 
with the revolutionary soldiers. 
Among his best-known works are 
Euphrosinc et Corradin (1790), 
L'lrato (1801), Joseph (1807), and 
La Jnnrnee aux Aventures (1816). 
See Life by Pougin (11W9). 

Meiderich, tn., Rhine prov., 
Prussia, 10 m. w. of Essen, has 
iron and steel works. Pop. (1901) 
a3,690. 

Meiktila, div.. Upper Burma, 
R. of Mandalay, having an area 
of 10,854 sq. m., and including 
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the districts of Meiktila, Kyau- 
kse, Yamethin, and Myiugyaii. 
The district of Meiktila lias an 
area of 2,178 sq. m., and consists 
of undulating plain. Cattle- 
raising and agriculture are the 
chief occupations. Cap. Meik- 
tila. Pop. (1901) of div. 994,432; 
of diet. 252,305 ; of tn. 6,192. 

Meilhac, Henki (1831-97), 
French dramatist, born in Paris , 
l)egan his career as a dramatist 
in 1855. For twenty years (from 
1861 to 1881) he collaborated 
almost exclusively with HaMvy, 
upwards of fifty pieces being the 
result. The best of Offenbach’s 
music was inspired by their 
librettos. After this partnership 
was dissolved, Meilhac produced 
(iisually with a collaborator) some 
five-and-twenty pieces. His work, 
as a rule, is brilliant if super- 
ficial, his chief mission being to 
amuse. He was elected to the 
French Academy in 1888. Many 
of his plays have been translated 
into English. His Th^/itre ap- 
peared in 8 vols. (10(HJ-2). 

Meiningfen, cap. of Saxe-Mein- 
ingen. Central Germany, on the 
r. bk. of Werra, 43 m. by rail 
N.w. of Coliurg. , It was the birth- 
place of Hahnemann, founder of 
liomoeopathy. Pop. (1900) 14,483. 

Meisenbach Process. See 

Process AN'ork. 

Meissen, tn., Saxony, Ger- 
many, on 1. bk. of Elbe, 14 m. by 
rail w.N.w. of Dresden, noted for 
manufacture of ‘Dresden china,’ 
introduced by Bottger and carried 
on from 1710 to 1863 in the 15th- 
century castle, Albrechtsburg, 
and now in the royal porcelain 
factory at Triebischthal. Its 
cathedral dates from the 13th 
century, and is one of the finest 
Gothic structures in Germany, 
its spire being particularly fine. 
Kdlln, on the Elbe, is now in- 
corporated with Meissen. Pop. 
(1901) 20,124. 

Meissonier, Jean Louis 
Ernest (1815-91), the most fa- 
mous ‘small master’ of the mod- 
ern French scliool of painting, was 
born at Lyons. He rivals the 
17th centuryDutchmen in breadth 
and vigour combined with delicate 
finish, though unequal to them in 
colour and truth of character- 
ization. He is famous for his 
dramatic and costume genre, and 
for his military pieces of small 
size, remarkable for historic 
truth. There are sixteen ad- 
mirable examples of his work in 
the Wallace Collection, London, 
among others Napoleon /. and his 
Staffs Soldiers Oamhling^ and 
The Guard Room. See Meissonier^ 
by V. C. O. Gr€ard (Eng. trans. 
1897), and by Formentin (1901). 

Meistersingers, or Meister- 
RANGER, German minstrels of the 
artisan class who formed them- 
selves into guilds in order to 
revive the national minstrelsy. 


which had fallen into decay oh 
the decline of the courtly minne- . 
singers. Their subjects were 
chiefly moial or religious, and 
their poems were constructed ac- 
cording to strict and inflexible 
metrical rules. The meister- 
singers claimed to have been 
founded by Frauenlob during the 
13th century, and were at the 
height of their reputation in the 
end of the 15th century and the 
early part of the 16th. Their prin- 
cipal representatives were Hans 
Rosenbliit, the armorial painter ; 
Hans Folz, surgeon; and Hans 
Sachs (1494-1574), the cobbler of 
Nuremberg. 

Mekifiez, or Mequinez, tn., 
Morocco, in a mountainous region, 
34 m. w.s.w. of Fez, contains the 
summer residence of the sultan 
and the Mulai Ismael mosque, a 
royal burial-place much visited by 
pilgrims. Leather and earthen- 
ware are manufactured. Pop. 
(e8tirnatc<l) (50.000. 

Meklong, seept. at mouth of 
river of same name (often, given 
ns a branch of the Mcnam), Hiam, 
on N. part of Gulf of Siam, 45 m. 
s.w. of Bangkok. Salt is exten- 
sively exported. Pop. 10,000. 

Mekong, sometimes given 
as C^AMBODiA R., the principal 
artery of Indo-China, 2,800 m. 
long, has its source in Tibet, and 
flows s. and s.E. through Szc- 
chuen and Y’iin-nan, then forms 
the boundary between the British 
Shan states and French terri- 
tories, From Xieng-sen it flows 
with a winding course E. to Luang 
Prabang ; thence s. for 2 degrees 
to Kieng - kan, where it bends 
E. to 104'’ E., and then runs s. 
to Kratie (121" N.). Nunierovis 
rapids above Kratie hinder navi- 
gation. Below Kratie the Me- 
kong bends sharply w., and at 
Pnompenh it receives the arm 
of the Tonlo Sap, and then di- 
vides into two groat arms, the 
upper one of which discharges 
into the China Sea by five mouths, 
while the lower reaches the sea 
by the Kua-Bassac estuary. 

Mela, PoMPONiua, the first 
Latin writer on geography, prob- 
ably lived during the reign of the 
Emperor Claudius (41-54 a.d.). 
He was a native of Spain. His 
work is entitled Dc Situ Orbis, 
and in it he describes the coun- 
tries lying around the Mediter- 
ranean. Edition by Frick (Teub- 
ncr Series, 1880) ; Eng. trans. by 
Golding (1585). 

Melaleuca, a genus of Austra- 
lasian evergreen shrubs and trees 
belonging to the order Myrtacese. 
They mostly require greenhouse 
temperature in Britain, and thrive 
in a light peaty soil. 

Melampus, in ancient Greek 
legend, the firat mortal who 
acquired prophetic jmwers. He 
understood the language of 
birds, and cured the daughters 


of Proetus, king of Argos, of 
madness. He is said to have 
introduced the worship of Dio- 
nysus into Greece. 

Melancholia, a form of in- 
sanity in which the imticnt loses 
interest in his surroundings, and 
becomes morbidly self-absorbed. 
He may be pursued by fear of 
social or flnancial ruin, or of eter- 
nal wrath in the world to come. 
Buch patients must be most care- 
fully guarded, as they may seek 
to terminate their woes by suicide, 
or they may be convinced that 
another person’s death is rec^^uired 
at their hands. Fresh air, liberal 
diet, moderate exercise, and care- 
ful attention to the bodily func- 
tions are essential for a cure. 

Melanchthon, Philip (1497- 
1560), German reformer, the 
* scholar ’ among the band of 
early Protestants, born at Bret- 
ten in the Palatinate. At Tu- 
bingen he began lecturing on 
the Aristotelian philosophy, also 
upon the Greek poets, publish- 
ing at the same time a grammar 
of that language. Elected pro- 
fessor of Greek at Wittenberg, 
he there met Luther, whose in- 
fluence was all-i^tcnt, in a spir- 
itual sense, on his lif His true 
name was Philip Schwarzerd 
(‘black earth’), but by Luther’s 
advice he adopted the Greek 
form of his patronymic. He 
now tlirew himself heart and 
soul into the work of the refor- 
mation. His pen drew up the 
Augsburg Confession, and ho 
managed with conspicuous skill 
the conferences with the Roman- 
ist delegates at Worms and Ratis- 
bon. After Luther’s death, by 
common consent he became leader 
of the Lutherans. His most pop- 
ular publication was Loci Com- 
munes Rernm Theologicamm 
(1521). See Luts by Schaff (1887 , 
Hartfeldcr (1889), Richard (1898), 
and Ellinger (1JK)2). 

Melanesia, that section of the 
Oceanic world which extends 
from about 145° E. and 1° s. in a 
S.E. direction to the Tropic of 
Capricorn at 180° B., and com- 
prises in their order, from N. to 
8., the Admiralty Is., the New 
Ireland, New Britain, and Duke 
of York group (lately renamed 
the Bismarck Archipelago l^ the 
Germans); the Solomon, Santa 
Cruz, and New Hebrides archi- 
pelagoes ; the Loyalty group, and 
New Caledonia, together with 
the outlying Fiji Is. For details, 
see the several entries. The 
inhabitants differ in a marked 
degree from all the other Pacific 
islanders by their generally dark 
complexion, but vary greatly 
owing to the mingling in divers 
proportions of an intruding Poly- 
nesian element with the aborig- 
inal black substratum. This 
substratum, however, is every- 
where dominant, and is marked. 




at an inn/ From the Wallace Collection. 
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benides by the colour, by a frizzly Melba, Madame (1865), Aus- at Covent Garden in 1888 in Lucia 
or almost woolly black hair, ne- tralian singer and priuia donna and scored a great 

groid features, very long and (Helen Porter Armstrong), per- success in Roinco and Juliet. 

Melbourne, tn., Bourke co., 
Victoria, Australia, on the Yarra 
Yarra, at the head of l\u‘t Phillip 
Ihiy. It is the capital of Victoria, 
and the see of an Anglican bishop 
and of a Roman Catholic arch* 
bishop. Greater Melbourne in- 
cludes the area within 10 m. of 
the general post-oftice, and con- 
tains tlie municipal districts of 
Melbourne, N. Melbourne, Fitz- 
roy, Collingwood, Richmond, 
Brunswick, Northcote, Prahran, 
S. Melbourne, Port Melbourne, 
St. Kilda, Brighton, Kssendon, 
Flemington and Kensington, 
Hawthorn, Kew, Footscray, and 
Williamstown. Melbourne is well 
laid out with broad streets, and 
contains magnilicent buildings, 
such as ({overiimeiit House, the 
two cathedrals, the government 
ollices. Houses of Parliament, law 
courts, and the university. The 
city is fortunate in its imrks and 
public gardens, such as the Bo- 
tanical Gardens, Stud ley. Royal, 
Fawkner, Fitzroy, (Jarlton, Treas- 
ury, and Flagstaff Ganlens. The 
l>ort of Melbourne is in. fiom 
the centre of the city, but vessels 
high (hypsistenocephalic) head, formed publicly in Melbourne at of considerabb; size can come up 

with cephalic index as low as six. In 1886 she appeared in by the Yarra R., shortened by 

68‘' or 70", and low stature, av- London, but with no marked a canal. At Williamstown there 

e raging about 5 ft. 4 in. l^he 
Melanesians are Hercc and treach- 
erous savages, pronounced head- 
hunters and cannibals, like 
the Papuans of New Guinea, 
with whom they are to be ethni- 
cally affiliated. But the lan- 
guages differ. The Melanesians 
all speak archaic forms of the 
Malayo - Polynesian linguistic 
family. They would seem, at a 
very remote period, to have come 
under the inffuence of the more 
civilized Polynesians, who im- 
posed their .speech on them, while 
becoming largely assimilated in 
physical type to the conquered 
aborigines. 'Phis view would ac- 
count for most of the present 
relations, which otherwise pre- 
sent an apparently inexplicable 
antagonism between racial and 
mental characters. See H. C. von 
der Gabelentz’s Die Mehuiesischc 
Sprache (1878) ; R. II. Co<lring- 
ton’s The Melanesians (1891) ; F. 

H. H. Guillornard’s Australasia 
(Stanford Series, 1891), vol. ii. ; 

C. Ribbe’s Die Salorno - Tns'dn 
(1903); and H. Schnee’s Bilder 
aus der Siidsee (1904). 

Melanuric Fever. See 
Blackwatek Feveu. 

Melastoma, a genus of trop- 
ical evergreen shrubs belonging 
to the order Melastomaceie. Many 
of the 8i)ec!es bear showy flowers, 
and a few are occasionally culti- 
vated as stove plants. They like 
a light peaty soil, plenty of mois- succe.ss; after more study, how- are a graving dock and ])atent 

turo in summer, and a fairly dry ever, she took Brussels (1887) and slip ; on the Yarra are a dry and 

atmosphere in winter. Paris (1889) by storm. She sang a wet dock. In 1904 the total ex- 
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ports were valued at £24,404,917, 
and the imports (including inter- 
state trade) at £20,091,951. Mel- 
bourne was first settled in 1835, 
incorporated on Aug. 12, 1842, 
and created an episcopal see on 
Aug. 3, 1849. Pop. of greater 
Melbourne (1901) 493,950. 



M a d a m e Mclh a. 

(Photo by lieutlinyer.) 


Melbourne, William Lamb, 
Viscount (1779-1848), English 
stntesman, was born in London, 
and entered the House of Com- 
mons in 1805 as a follower of 
Fox ; but the genius of Canning 
s duced him for a time from his 
Whig principles, and in 1827 he 
became Irish Secretary under that 
statL'sman. By the death of his 
father he was elevated to the 
House of Lords in 1828, and there 
returned to his Whig principles. 
In 1830 he was Home Secretary 
under Earl Grey, and succeedc<l 
him as first minister in 1834. His 
first tenure of office was short, hut 
he returned to power in 1835, 
and remained in office till 1841. 
He is remembered chiefly for his 
kindly devotion to the young 
queen Victoria. See Life, by 
Dunckley (1890), and Lord Mel- 
bourne's Papers^ by L. C. Sanders 
(1889). 

Melbye, D.aniel Hermann 
Anton (1818-75), Danish marine 
painter, born at Copenhagen ; 
Went to Rome (1843), and to Con- 
stantinople, where the Sultan 
employed him. His best pictures 
are The Eddy stone and The Sea 
FitjhU in (Copenhagen ; and Le 
Forfait, in Stockholm. 

Melchites, a name first given 
to the Egyptian orthodox CChris- 
tians in the 4th century, now de- 
noting the Christians of Syria, 
Palestine, and Egypt, who em- 
ploy the Greek rites, but hold 
the doctrines and acknowledge 
the supremacy of the Church of 
Rome. They number 80,090, and 


are ruled by the patriarch of 
Damascus and twelve bishops. 

Melchizedek, according to 
Gen. 14, king of Salem and priest 
of the most high God. He gave a 
blessing to and received tithes 
from Abraham while the latter 
was returning from his victory 
over Chedorlaomer. Melchizedek 
is referred to in Ps. 110 and Heb. 
6 : 20, 7 : 1 /. as a tyjje of Christ. 
In a cuneiform letter found at 
Tell-el-Amarna, sent by the king 
of U ru-Salem to the king of Egypt, 
the writer describes himself in 
language approximating to Heb. 
7 : 3, ‘without father or mother 
but the criticism of Gen. 14 is as 
yet altogether uncertain. 

Melcombe Regis and Wey- 
mouth. See Weymouth. 

Meldola, Raphael (1849), Eng- 
lish chemist, was born in Islington. 
In 1875 he was imt in charge of 
a Royal Society eclipse expedi- 
tion, and in 1885 was elected pro- 
fessor of chemistry in the Fins- 
bury Technical College, London. 
Ho has greatly advanced the 
chemistry of photography -and 
the teaching of chemistry and 
chemical technology ; he has also 
helped in the development of the 
theory of evolution, and laboured 
as a field naturalist. He has pub- 
lished The Chemistry of Photog- 
raphy (1889); Coal, and what we 
get from it (1891); a translation of 
Weismann’s Studies in the Theory 
of Descent (1880) ; and The Chemi» 
cal Synthesis of Vital Products 
(BK)4). 

Meleager, in ancient Greek 
legend, king of Calydon in yEto- 
lia. He shared in the Argonautic 
expedition, and afterwards, when 
the boar was slain that ravaged 
the territory of Calydon, Me 1 eager 
gave its skin to Atalanta. At 
this his mother Althiea’s brothers 
were enraged, and he slew them. 
Thereupon Althuia cursed her 
son, or burned a mystic fire- 
brand, which caused his death. 
See Swinburne’s Atalanta in 
Calydon (1805). 

Meleager, a native of Gadara 
in Palestine, who lived about 00 
B.C.; was a writer and collector 
of Greek epigrams, mostly on 
love. Ono hundred and thirty- 
one of them are included in the 
Greek anthology. 

Meleda (anc. Melita), isl. (23 
m. by 4 m.), Dalmatia, Austria, 
in the Adriatic, 17 m. w.N.w. of 
Ragusa. Pop. 1,617. 

Melegnano, tn., Milan prov., 
Lombardy, Italy, 11 m. by rail 
s.E. of Milan; has manufactures 
of silk and linen. Here, on Sept. 
13-14, 1515, Francis I. of France 
defeated the Swiss and Milanese; 
and on June 8, 1859, the French 
defeated the Austrians. Pop. 
(1<)01) 6,782. 

Melendez Valdds, Juan (1754- 
1817), Spanish poet, born at Ri- 
bera del Fresno in Badajos. He 


lived for many years as professor 
of law at Salamanca. A friend 
and follower of Jovellanos, he 
was a sweet pastoral poet, but 
a man of small stability, who 
tried most things, yet failed in 
all except poetry. He embraced 
the French side in the invasion 
of his country, and died in exile 
at Montpellier. His best poems 
are the eclogue Batilo ; odes. To 
the Arts, To the Presence of God, 
The Apparent Prosperity of the 
Wicked; and elegies. Parting, 
and 'The Likeness. His Poesias 
were published in 1785. See a 
monograph by M^rimde (1894). 

Melfl (anc. Aujidus), walled 
tn., Potenza prov., Italy, 33 m. 
s. of Foggia, was founded by the 
Romans in 304, and made the 
Norman cai>ital of Apulia in 1041. 
It has the ruins of a castle and a 
Norman cathedral (12th century). 
Grain, vines, and olives are cul- 
tivated. Pop. (1901) 14,547. 

Melia, a genus of tropical trees 
belonging to the order Meliaceic, 
They bear largo axillary panicles 
of white or purple flowers, fol- 
lowed by small drupes. Most 
of the species require the protec- 
tion of glass in Britain. 

Melianthus, a genus of South 
African shrubs belonging to the 
order Sapindacea:. I’hey bear 
lacemes of often sweetly-scented 
flowers, and many of the 8])ecies 
are cultivated as nearly hardy 
plants in Britain. 

Melilla, fort, seapt. and Span- 
ish convict settlcjnent on N. 
coast of Moiocco, c. n E. side of 

1 )eninsula ending i i Cape Tres 
<’orcas. l*op., inclu ling garrison 
(1900), 10,182. 



Melilotus ojfficinalis. 

1, Flower; 2, fruit. 


Melilotus, a genus of legu- 
minous herbaceous plants, with 
trifoliate leaves and loose ra- 




Collins Street, Melbourne. 





views in Melbourne. 


1. General view from the Fire Station. 2. Town Hall, 8. Mellxtnme. 3. Government Hou«e and Botanical Oardenti. 4. Swaiuiton 
Street and Town Hull. 5. ColUnywood Town Hall. 6. Colllne Street. 7. Parliament Houae. 8. St. Paul's Cathedral, south aisle and 
nave. (Photos 1. 2. 3. 4. 5, 7. and 8 liy G. 'W. Wilson & Co.) 
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ccmes of yollow or white flowers, 
the i^tals of whicli soon fall off. 
A fairly common Jlritish species 
is the yellow melilot (il/. offici- 
nalis)^ which Kiows to about tlireo 
feet high, anil bears in late sum- 
mer small yellow flowers. The 
plant, when dying, yields a scent 
not unlike tliat of new hay. 

Meline, Felix Jules (18:18), 
Krencli statesman, was born at 
Ui3miremont in the Vosges; be- 
came an advocu-te in Paris. He 
has been regularly elected to the 
National Asscinbly since 1872, 
and became minister of agricul- 
ture (188:i o). In 1881) !):i he was 
the leader of the parliamentary 
group who demanded a protec- 
tionist tariff, and is mainly re- 
sponsible for the tariffs of 1892. 
He was premier (1890-8) when 
the movement for a revision of 
the Dreyfus trial was agitated — 
a movement to which he was op- 
]>osed. He was the unsuccessful 
candidate against Loubet for the 
jiresidency. He has published 7/6 
Jleiour il la Terre ei la ISarpro- 
duciion (1905). 

Melinite, a high explosive, 
used in the French military serv- 
ice as a bursting-charge for shells, 
'riio exact process of its manu- 
facture has not been made puljlic, 
but the comi)osition is known to 
be a form of picric acid, differing 
little, if at all, from lyddite. 

Meiiphagidae. See IIoney- 

KATKKS. 

Meilssic Acid, (Vk)H.vj(^()()H, 
is a fatty acid occurring in bees- 
wax, and prepared by beating 
myricyl alcohol with caustic ])ot- 
asli. It is a waxy cp’stallinc 
solid (m.p. 9L" C. ) that is soluble 
in alcohol. 

Melita. See Mai/i’A. 

Melitopol, tn., Taurida gov., 
S. Russia, on n.k. of the (Jn- 
mean peninsula. Pop. (1897) 
15,120. 

Melittfs, a genus of labiate 
plants, of which the only known 
species is a native of Britain. 
M. Mclissophifllum^ the bastard 
palm, is a hamlsomc herbaceous 
perennial, with long, crenated, 
opposite leaves and pink-spotted, 
cream-coloured flowers. It blooms 
in late spring. 

Mellln, (tUstak Hentrtk (180.8- 
70), Swedish autlior, was born 
at Revolax in Fin hand. His 
historical novels -lilomman pa 
JCinncknlle^ Si card Krnsrs hrol- 
lop (18:i0), and Anna. Rfihriitz 
(1831) — were received with great 
favour. From 18.31 to 184.5 he 
inihlished annually a collection 
of poems and novels, entitled 
Vintrrhlommor. As a poyuilar 
historian he also made his mark 
with Fadrrafulandf'ts His<toria 
for Frindiwmer His bio- 

gray )hical work, Svcritfcs store 
Man och Mdrk card iija sic Frnn- 
tinimrr (1840 9), is also very in- 
teresting. 


Melo. See Cehko Largo. 

Melocactus, ageiius of tropical 
cacti with globular, unbranched, 
ribbed, succulent stems, the ribs 
of which are surmounted by clus- 
ters of synnes. On the summit 
of the stem is a smaller and 
cylindrical body, known as the 
cay), and on this the little red 
flowers are borne. These plants 
are not easy of culture. They 
require dry, well -drained soil 
and a high temperature. They 
are mostly natives of S. America. 

Melodrama originally signi- 
fied a yflay interspersed with 
vocal and instrumental music. 
The term was first apy^lied by 
the Italians to what w'c call 
oi)era. In the course of time 
the vocal introductions became 
fewer and fewer, until they were 
dispensed with altogether, and in- 
strumental music alone was used 
to emy^ha.size the action. The 
two earliest melodramas in the 
F]nglish language, A Talc of JSlps- 
terp (1802) and Deaf and Jhnnh 
(1801), were written by Thomas 
11 o Ic rof t. M elodrama, com i)ri sing 
strong situations, and resembling 
both the domestic and the sensa- 
tional drama, with poetic justice 
fulfilled at the end, is still one 
of the most y)oy)ular forms of dra- 
matic entertainment. It flour- 
ishes in London, at Drury Lane, 
at tho Princess’s, at the Adelyilii, 
and <lid at the Lyceum, where 
Sir Henry Irving produced two 
notable examydes in The Lpons 
M<til and The Bells. 



1, Sectinii male fiower : 2, se«-t.iini feiiiulu 
flower; fmit. 

Melon [Cucn7nis m.elo\ the most 
valuable of the fruits yielded by 
the tribe of gourds. In Britain 
melons can rarely be grown satis- 
factorily without the htdy) (jf 
frames or gla.ss houses. The soil 
should be inatle very firm before 
planting. Melons require abun- 
dance of water at the roots, and 
frequent syringing of the leaves 


during the yieriod of active growth. 
The seeds should Iks sown every 
two or three weeks from February 
to July for a succession. They 
shouhl be ydaced one seed to a 
pot containing two parts fibrous 
loam and one yjart leaf-mould. 
The y)ot8 should be keyd in a 
frame with a bottom heat of from 
75' to 80°. Plenty of light should 
be afforded to the plants at every 
stage of their growtli. One ydant 
in each light is usunlly enougli. 
As soon as the thiid rough leaf 
apyiears, the points s-hould be 

{ )inched out ; and when the two 
iranchcs which issue from the 
axils of the lower leaves reach 
the front and back of the frame, 
the yioints should again be yuiiched 
out, and all the side shoots 
should subsequently be pinched 
off at one leaf beyond the fruit. 
Only one fruit should be allowed 
to each lateral. Setting the fruit 
should, csyiecially in the earlier 
months, be assisted by means of 
a camel-hair brush. As soon as 
the fruit begins to swell, a y>it’ce 
of slate should be i)lact’d under 
it to keep it from getting soiled. 
AVhen near the rii)ening stage, 
the fruit should be cut an(l 
yjlaced in a cool room for a day 
or two before being eaten. The 
temperature of the pit during 
the syning months should bo 
from fiO' to ()5° by night, and 
from 70" to 80" by day. Give air 
in mild sunny weather. Close 
the frames almut or 4 y).m. 
Flavour, size, yu’oductiveness, and 
thinness of skin are yjerhayjs the 
points to aim at. 

Meloria, isl. about 4 m. outside 
the harbour of Ltghoin, Italy, 
where the naval ymwer of Pisa 
was destroyed by Genoa In 1284. 
Melos. See Milo. 
Melpomene, the tragic muse. 
See Muses. 

Melrose. (l.) Town, Rox- 
burghshire, Scotland, on r. bk. of 
Twi ed, at the base of the triple 
Fhldoii Hills, :t7 m. s. of Kdin- 
burgh ; centre of the district 
associated with Sir Walter Scott 
■ Abbotsford, Melrose Abbey, 
Dryburgh Abbey, and locality of 
The Monasierp — great touiist 
resort. The abbey, founded by 
David T. in 11. 39, became tbe chief 
Scottish house of tlie Cistercians. 
Destroyed by Edward ll. in i:i22, 
rebuilt in 1.32() through the liber- 
ality of Robert Bruce, partly 
burnt by Richard II. in 1.385, it 
was wrecked (1545) in Lord Here- 
ford’s cxyiedition. The architec- 
tural features arc well described 
in Scott’s /yU.//o/ the Last Minstrel^ 
canto ii. It contains the grave 
of Michael Scott the wizard, and 
of King Alexander ll., and here 
the heart of Robert the Bruce is 
buried. Old Melrose, on a i)rom- 
ontory .3 m. K., is the site of tho 
ancient monastery established by 
St. Aidan about 640, and of which 
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»St. Ciitliburt was at one time prior. 
It was deserted in 1075, and no 
traces of tin; iniildiiignow remain. 
Across the Tweed, opposite to 
Melrose, is Gattonside, a pleas- 
antly situated villatj^e and sum- 
mer resort, for many years the 
residence of Sir David Brewster. 
Darnick, half a mile w., has an 
old Border peel. A mile s.K. is 
the Kildon tree, under which 
Thomas the Rhymer met the 
queen of the fairies. Pop. (1901) 
2,195. See Bower’s Abbeys of 
Melrose and Old l\[eLrosc (1813) ; 
Libre /S’. Marie de Metros (Ban- 
natyne Club, 1837); Pinches’ The 
Abbey Church of Melrose (1879); 
Skene’s Celtic Scotland ; and 
Mac/ibhon and Ross’s hecLcs. 


depresses the melting-point of a 
substance to an extent that, pro- 
vided the impurity is present only 
in small amounts, is in proportion 
to the number of molecules of the 
admixed substance, and hence a 
determination of the melting- 
point is a valuable method, not 
only of testing the purity of a 
substance, but also of determining 
the molecular weight of another 
stuif that may be mixed with it. 
Conversely, by observing what 
substances melt under specilied 
conditions, a measure of the tem- 
perature of the place is alforded ; 
and though the method, which was 
fully elaborated by Camel ly, has 
to some extent lost its importance 
as a means of determining high 


Melting 

not bo melted at pressures slightly 
below that of the atmosphere, 
it melts if heated at pressures 
slightly above it. Melting-points 
of substances that melt within 
moderate limits of temperature 
are determined by a number of 
methods; one of the commonest 
is to fill a thill- walled tube of 
about the thickness of a knitting- 
needle with the stuff, strap it to 
a mercurial thermometer, and im- 
merse both in a well-stirred bath 
of water, sulphuric acid, air, etc., 
that is heated till melting takes 
]>lace. An observation of the 
heezing-point may be made as 
the bath cools again, but may 
lead to serious error, as a sub- 
stance often considerably ‘over- 



Melrose Abbey. 


\l‘ltutu by Frith. 


Architecture of Scotland. ( 2 ,) 
City, Middlesex co., Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A., 7 m. N. of Boston, 
of which it is a suburb. Pcji. 
(1909) 12,9132. 

Melting is the change of jiliys- 
ical state that takes place when a 
solid becomes a liquid under the 
influence of heat, and indicates 
an increase of molecular mobility. 
For any given substance that can 
bo sufficiently heated without 
undergoing chemical decomriosi- 
tion, the tem])erature at which it 
occurs is a fixed one, and the 
change takes ])]acc sharply; an 
intermediate jiasty stage indi- 
cates decomTKisition, or a mix- 
ture some of the compojients of 
which are more fusible thsn the 
rest. The iiresence of impurities 


temperatures, owing to the intro- 
duction of other processes, yet it 
is still of great value in calibrat- 
ing thermometers. Melting-points 
are but little affected by ])ressure ; 
veiy great pressures, however, 
slightly lowerthc temperature of 
fusion of .substances that solidify 
with expansion, and conversely. 
Thus, an increase of pressure of 
1,(M)0 atmospheres lowers the 
melting-|X)int of ice 7*2” C., and 
raises that of paraffin wax 30" c. 
In those cases where a substance 
sublimes— t.c. vaiwrizes before it 
melts— the mclting-|joint can ho 
determined by raising the ]}res- 
sure, which, while hardly affecting 
the melting temperature, greatly 
prises the temT)erature of volatil- 
ization. Thus, while iodine can- 


cools’ before the change takes 
place. If, however, the ther- 
mometer can ho immorsed in a 
jpmntity of the cooling liquid, 
the determination of the freezing 
temperature gives accurate re- 
sults ; for even though over-cool- 
ing does take ])lace, yet, when- 
ever .solidification hai)pens, the 
tem])erature rises at once to the 
true melting-])oint. Determina- 
tion of melting-points at high 
temperature is much more diffi- 
cult to carry out. Air thermome- 
ter.s, ])latinum -resistance ther- 
mometers, or thermo-junctions, 
are immersed in, or placed near, 
the substances ; but the results 
obtained by different observers 
with differentmethodsoften show 
wide discrepancies. 
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Melton Mowbray 

Besides its application to de- 
termine teniperaturc» purity, and 
so forth, iiieltiiitf is employed 
commercially to separate com- 
ponents of ditferent fusibility, 
and to take copies of objects by 
moulding and casting, substances 
that expand on solidification 
giving the sliarpest castings. 
Melting for such puri)oses is car- 
ried out ill steam-jacketed pans, 
crucibles, blast or reverberatory 
furnaces, according to the nature 
of the material. JSee also Ikon- 
founding, Pykometek, and 

SUPEUCOOLING. 

Melton Mowbray, tn., Leices- 
tershire, England, 15 m. n.e. of 
Leicester. The church of St. 
Mary is a handsome cruciform 
structure, 'with chained books. 
Melton is a hunting centre, and 
is noted for pork pies. Pot). 
(1901) 7,454. 

Melun {anc. Mdodunnm\ cap., 
dep. Seine-et-Marne, France, on 
the Seine, 28 m. by rail s.s.E. of 
Paris; has the ruins of a royal 
palace. Taken by Henry v. in 
1420, it remained in the fjosses- 
sioiiof England till 1430. Jactpics 
Amyot, the French writer, was a 
native. Woollen, linen, and cot- 
ton goods, leather, and ijottery 
are manufactured. Pop. (1901) 
13,059. 

Meluslna figures in French 
legend as a beautiful woman 
whom Raymond, youngest son 
of the Count de la Foret in 
Poitou, encountered beside a 
woodland fountain and after- 
wards wedded. Before agreeing 
to marry him, she stirmlated that 
every Saturday she should be 
allowed to ndire into complete 
seclusion. By her art she erected 
for him a splendid castle, known 
as Lusignan, which gave to Ray- 
mond and his heirs the title of 
Comtes de Lusignan. One Satur- 
day her husband broke the tabu, 
and sought her in her retirement. 
She was bathing, and to his horror 
he discovered that the lower half 
of her body had become that of a 
fish or a scaly dragon. Melusina 
continued to haunt the castle 
ramparts for centuries after- 
wards, always appearing before 
the death of its counts. The story 
is one of many variants of an an- 
cient legend. See Baring-Gould’s 
Curious Myths of the Middle 
Anes{\m).' 

Melville, or Melvine, Andrew 
(1.545-1622), Scottish churchman, 
was born in Baldovie, Forfar- 
shire. After studying at Paris 
(1564-6) and at Poitiers (1560-8), 
he was professor of humanity in 
Geneva Academy (1.568-74). Re- 
turning to Scotland in the latter 
year, he was chosen principal of 
Glasgow University. In 1.577 he 
was appointed to the charge of 
Govan. Taking an energetic part 
in ecclesiastical discussions, he 
latterly occupied in the church a 


position of unique authority, like 
that previously held by Knox. His 
ecclesiastical policy was largely 
influenced by his connection with 
Geneva. But he lacked both the 
genius and the practical slirewd- 
ness of his predecessor ; and while 
he greatly excelled him as a 
scholar, his ecclesiastical outlook 
was narrower and more intensely 
Presbyterian. In 1584 he was 
forced, on account of some rash 
expressions in a sermon, to leave 
Scotland, but returned after the 
fall of Arran (15^). In 15% he 
became rector of St. Andrews 
University ; but he was deprived 
of that ollico in 1597. After the 
accession of James vi. to the Eng- 
lish throne he became involved in 
the dispute regarding an illegal 
meeting of the Assembly at Aber- 
deen in 1605, and being summoned 
to London, conducted himself so 
obstreperously that in April J607 
he was sent to the Tower, and in 
June deprived of the principal- 
shi p of St. Mary’s College. After 
his relea.se he went to France, 
and was appointed to the chair 
of Biblical theology in Sedan, 
where he died. Melville wrote 
excellent Latin verses. See Life 
by M‘Crie (1819). 

Melville, G. J. Whyte-. See 
W H yte-M k lvi lle. 

Melville, George Wallace 
(1841), enginecr-in-chief to the 
United States navy ; entered the 
navy (1861). became chief engi- 
neer (1881), engineer -in -chief 
(lvS87), and was reappointed (1892 
and 1896). He saw active service 
during the war of secession, 
’oined the Jeannette expedition 
1879), and led a search expedi- 
tion for the missing crews. He 
was also a member of the Grecly 
Relief Expedition (1884). He pub- 
lished Jn the Lena Delta (188.5). 

Melville, Hkhman (1819-91), 
American author, born in New 
Y<irk city, ran off to sea in 1837, 
and was imr>risoned by the na- 
tives of the Marquesas Is. Return- 
ing to Boston (1844), he published 
Typee (1846), tales of his adven- 
tures, and Omno (1847). He sub- 
8e(iuently wrote White Jacket 
(1856), Moby Dirk (1857), Voyage 
round the World (1860), and tlie 
poems Glarel (1876) and Timo- 
leon (1891). He held a position 
in the American Customs from 
1866 to 1885. 

Melville, James (15.56-1614), 
Scottish reformer, was born near 
Montrose. Under his uncle he 
was elected one of the regents of 
Glasgow University in J.575, and 
after the translation of his uncle 
to St. Andrews he became there 
professor of Hebrew and Oriental 
languages. He had to follow his 
uncle into exile in 1584, but re- 
turned with him in 1585, and in 
1.586 was apiK)inted to the charge 
of Anstruther, reduced in 1590 to 
that of Anstruther Easter and 


Kilrenny. He supported the ec- 
clesiastical policy of his brother. 
Being in London when his brother 
was imprisoned in the Tower, 
he was not permitted to pro- 
ceed farther north than New- 
castle-on-Tyne, where he died. 
He is mainly remembered for his 
Diary * (Bannatyne Club, 1829 ; 
Wodrow Society', 1842). 

Melville, Sir James, of Hal- 
hill (1535-1617), Scottish diplo- 
matist. He was page to Mary 
Stuart at the court of France. 
Mary on her return to Seotland 
employed him in diplomatic mis- 
sions, appointing him also a 
member of the Privy Council. 
His tact and circiimsjjection were 
conspicuous in his dealings with 
Elizabetli ; and after Mary’s im- 
prisonment he was still employed 
by the Scottish goveinment, until 
the closing year of Morton’s re- 
gency. He left Mi7noirs (1683; 
best ed., Bannatyne Club, 1825). 

Melville, VitscouNT. See 
Dundas. 

Melzi, Francesco, Count 
(1491-1568), Italian painter, pupil 
and friend of Leonardo da Vinci. 
Vertvmrius and Pomona, in Ber- 
lin, is generally legardid as his. 
He followed Leonardo to France, 
attended him in his last illness, 
and inherited all his instruments, 
drawings, Mssi., and books. 

Members of Parliament. See 

Parliament. 

Membrane, a texture of the 
animal body wliich covers organs, 
lines the interior of cavities, and 
enter.s into the formation of walls 
of canals and tubes. Bichat re- 
cognized three kinds of mem- 
branes — mucous, serous, and fi- 
brous. Mucous membranes con- 
sist of epithelial cells (see Eri- 
THELiUM), usually arranged in 
layers, and resting on a sub- 
epithelial layer of fine fibrous 
connective tissue, in which ramify 
the nerves and lymph and blood- 
vessels. Serous membiniies usu- 
ally present one layer of scale- 
like endothelial cells on a sub- 
endothelial layer cf connective 
tissue. Fibrous membranes are 
composed of fibious connective 
tissue arranged in more or less 
parallel threads, with connective 
tissue corpuscles between. Mem- 
branous bones are those which 
are formed by the ossification of 
membranes. The deciduous mem- 
branes are the coverings of the 
ovum in utero. Their origin is 
jjartly foetal and partly maternal. 
After the birth of the child they 
are shed from the uterine surface, 
and with the placenta form the 
afterbirth. It is part of these 
membranes which sometimes 
covers the child’s head at birth 
and forms a caul. 

Memel. (i.) Seaport tn., prov. 
E. Prussia, Prussi.*!, at N. extrem- 
ity of Kurisches Half, 70 m. N.E. 
of Danzig. It has an excellent 
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harbour, is a centre of the Baltic 
trade in timber, and exports 
corn, hemp, tlax, linseed, pitch, 
and tar. Total exports (liiOo) 
£1,068,450; imports, £1,420,000. 
The town manufactures brandy, 
soap, cellulose, chemicals, and 
there are sawmills, iron foundries, 
breweries, and shipbuilding yards. 
Memel was founded in 1252 by 
the Livonian order, who gave it 
to the Teutonic Knights. In 1807 
a treaty was signed here between 
Great Britain and Prussia. Pop. 
(1900) 20,100. (2.) Or Nikmen, 

riv. of Europe, rising in Russian 
gov. of Minsk, flowing generally 
w. to Grodno, then N. and w., and 
entering the Kurischos Ilaff (E. 
Prussia) by two arms. 

Memlinc, Mem ling, or Hem- 
LING, Hans (c. 1430-94), Flemish 
painter, was born at Alainz on 
the Rhine, but settled in Bruges 
before 1479. He ranks among 
the jmrists of Flanders, and 
used the oil methods of the 
Van Eycks. A dreamer and 
idealist, he created .an ideal 
feminine type unknown before his 
time. He used ptire, bright 
colours. His best work is in 
St. John’s Hospital at Bruges, 
including his lovely of St. 

Ursula, There are good exam- 
ples of his work in Turin, and 
in the National Gallery, London. 
See AV. H. d. Weale’s Hans Mem- 
line (1901). 

MemmI, Lippo (14th century), 
Italian painter, belonged to the 
Siena school, and painted be- 
tween 1332 and 1351 ; was a good 
colourist and a fair draughtsman. 
He frequently worked with Si- 
mone Martini. His independent 
works include Scenes from the Life 
of Christ, and a panel picture of 
the Virgin and Child, regarded 
as his best painting. 

Memmfngen, tn., Bavaria, 
Germany, near river Iller, .33 
m. s.E. of I Jim. It figured con- 
spicuously in the religious wars 
of the 10th century. Here, in 
1800, Moreau defeated the Aus- 
trians. It manufactures linen, 
leather, and soap. Pop. (1900) 
10,889. 

Memnon, in ancient Greek le- 
gend, helped the Trojans against 
the Greeks after Hector’s death ; 
he killed Nestor’s son, Antilochu.s, 
but was himself killed by Achil- 
les. Later writers represent him 
as an Ethiopian or a Persian. 
The Greeks gave the name of 
Memnon to a colossal statue at 
Thebes in Egypt, which was 
really that of a king Amenophis ; 
it gave forth a musical sound at 
dawn. 

Memoirs. See Biography. 
Memorandum of Associa- 
tion. See CO.MPANY. 

Memory, sometimes used ns 
equivalent to mental retentive- 
ness in general, is, as a rule, now 
used in the more limited sense of 


the ‘mental revival of conscious 
experience’ (Baldwin). There is, 
however, much to be said for in- 
cluding revival of sensations, and 
so forth, not at the time of per- 
ception attended to consciously, 
but .still capable of emerging 
into consciousnes.s, given the ne- 
cessary stimulus or absence of 
inhibitory agencies. The phe- 
nomena of crystal-gazing, where 
sensations are objectified that 
were not consciously i)erccived, 
are probably reproductions of 
impressions so fugitive as not to 
be attended to at the time of i^r- 
cer)tion. Similarly, dispositions 
determining the order of revival, 
or the kind of images or concepts 
most easily revived, may be gradu- 
ally .and unconsciously acauired, 
and yet arc properly named mem- 
ory. Many of the phenomena of 
hypnotism consist of subconscious 
dis|3ositions. Automatic actions 
may at fir.st be conscious and ulti- 
mately become unconscious, yet 
form the basis of special mem- 
ories -r.r;. writing and speaking. 
Psychologically, a full act of 
memory involves retention or fix- 
ation, reproduction (active or pas- 
sive), recognition,and localization 
in past time. The iwwer of re- 
tention is a primitive endowment 
of the nervous system, and varies 
greatly in individuals. Probably 
t!ie power is for each person a 
limited quantity. It may be in- 
creased by increa.sed attention to 
the original experience that is to 
be remembered, or by im])rovcd 
system in acquisition. As a rule, 
each individual has certain special 
interests, .and the topics related 
to those are more readily attended 
to, and therefore more readily 
retained, being supiJorted, too, by 
the greater number of experiences 
of the same or related kinds. Sy.s- 
teins of mnemonics may increase 
the apimrent retentiveness ; and 
this is, as a rule, secured by .syste- 
matizing the forming of associa- 
tions between mental acquisitions 
not obviously related. The power 
of retention varies at different 
periods of life, being greatest in 
early youth as far as mere mean- 
ingless retention goes ; great also 
in middle life, on account of 
gre.ater systematization of experi- 
ences ; gradually fading towards 
later life, until at la.st it almost 
ceases for recent experiences. The 
IMJwer of reproduction also varies 
greatly, and is affected by much 
the same conditions. The practi- 
cal usesof memory depend largely 
on the facility of reproduction. 
Reproduction may be passive, as 
in reverie, where images of past 
events float back into the mind 
involuntarily; or active, where 
voluntary effort is m.ade to set 
going trains of association related 
to the event to be remembered. 
Individuals vary greatly in their 
powers of ready recall. 


The dispositions formed by ex- 
perience in the nervous system are 
capable of stimulus from within 
the brain or from without. All the 
nerve tissues have the capacity to 
acquiie such dispositions. The 
physical problem of memory, 
therefore, is neither more nor 
le.ss than the physical problem 
of the original impression or per- 
ception -the nervous impression 
being accompanied by conscious- 
ness at the time of perception, 
and the memory being accom- 
panied by similar consciousness 
at the time of revival along the 
same nerve tracts, liy memory 
there is thus formed a physical 
record of experiences -a micro- 
cosm of the environmeiitab mac- 
rocosm. The revival of nerve 
energies along the path of the 
original impressions is the physi- 
cal concomitant of memory. The 
ohler conception of ‘unconscious 
mental modifications’ and stor- 
ing of images was based on a less 
thorough-going theory of iisycho- 
physical concomitance. Ribot has 
elaborated the theory of mem- 
ory from the biological stand- 
point, and has shown by posi- 
tive induction that, in cases of 
general dissolution of memory, 
the loss of recollections follows 
an invariable path -recent events, 
ideas in general, feelings, and 
acts. In partial dis.solution the 
.secpiencc of loss is —proper names, 
common nouns, adjectives and 
verbs, interjections, gestures. 
The game law holds of the physi- 
cal mechanism of memory. See 
Bain’s Senses and InteUcct{lSM); 
Baldwin’s Efcnienis of Psgchol- 
o(jg (1.S91); Stout’s Manual of 
Psychology (1899); Spcnccrk 
Psychology (1890) ; Ribot’s Dis- 
eases of Memory (1890); Kay’.s 
Memory (1891); AVard’s .article 
‘Psychology’ in the 9th cd. of 
Encyc. Brit. 

Memphis, (i.) Ancient capital 
of Egypt, 12 rn. .s. of Cairo, on 
1. bk. of Nile (29'’ 51' N.). It was 
founded by Menes, the first king 
of the first dyna.sty, and w.a8 
called by him Alen-nefcr, which 
the Greeks corrupted into Mem- 
phis. The great temple of Ptah 
is said to have lieen built by 
Menes. Other famous buildings 
were the Serapeum, the temple 
of Isis, .and a temple of Ra. Here, 
too, are the pyramids. Memphis 
suffered greatly at the liands of 
the Persians, but in Strabo’s time 
w.as still very grand. After the 
building of Cairo it began to de- 
cline, and it formed the quarry for 
some of the Cairene palaces. By 
the commencement of the 19th 
century nearly all traces of it had 
disappeared. ( 2 ,) City, Shelby 
CO., Tennessee, U.S.A., on E. bk. 
of Mississippi, an im{>ortant rail- 
way centre, with a large river 
commerce. It is a centre of the 
cotton trade. The chief products 
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are hiinlior, oil, cotton seed and 
cake, toundry and inachiiie-shop 
products. Here, in liS(>2, a (Jon- 
tederate lleet was defeated by a 
Federal fleet under Davis. I’o]). 
(11)00) 10l>,:120. 

Mena, .1 1 - an de { 1411-50), Span- 
ish i)oet, born at Cordova. Hav- 
iiijf at Rome fallen in love with 
Italian culture, on his return to 
Spain he joiiieil the Italianate 
scliool of Santillana. He was a 
favourite poet, historian, and 
courtier of the literary kin^ Juan 
11. Thou}.rh his poetry retaineil 
the old Spanish form, the matter 
and ideas were saturated with 
Dante’s influence. His ^reat 
work is El Ldhcrinto (also Laa 
Trcacicjitaa)^ a ))ompous didactic 
allei^ory, containing isolated pas- 
sages of great dignity and beauty. 
Collected editions have been 
publislied by Nunez (155:1) and 
f)y Sanchez (l80-l). 

Menabrca, Linci Fkedeuipo, 


It is crossed by the Britannia 
Railway (tubular) bridge, con- 
structed by Robert Stephenson 
(185U), 1,;180 ft. long, and 100 ft. 
above high-wattu* mark ; and by 
a suspension bridge, constructed 
by 'I’elford (1810 25), 1,710 ft. in 
length, and the same height above 
the water. 

Menam, riv., Siam, rises in 
10' 25' N. and 10C20' K., and Hows 
mainly s., receiving the Me-Ping, 
which drains the W. Shan states. 
Reyomi Chainat the river divides 
into several branches, the most 
westerly of which is the Taching, 
and falls into the (lulf of Siam 
after a course of some 0(X) m. 
Bangkok stands 25 m. from the 
mouth, but a bar 5 in. from the 
gulf i)n vents ships of more than 
12 ft. draught from ascending to 
the town, it is the great Siamese 
highway of trade. 

Menander (212 201 n.c.), poet 
of the New Comedy at Atiiens. 


Menant, Joachim (1820 00), 
French jurist and Assy rio legist, 
was born at Cherbourg, and held 
various judicial appointments. 
Together with Oppert he intro- 
duced into France the study of 
Assyriology, and delivered the 
first lectures on the subject at 
the Sorbonne in Paris in 1800. 
He was a voluminous author of 
Assyrian text-books and works on 
epigraphy and grammar ; also of 
Aiinalea de.'i Jiois cVAsitffj'ic (1874) 
and Ninivc et Babi/lonr (1887). 

Menasha, tn., VV'innebago co., 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., at mouth of 
the Fox R., in Winnelmgo Lake, 
88 m. N.w. of ]\Iilwaukee; has 
manufactures of lumber products, 
laper and woollen goods. Pop. 
1000) 5,580. 

Mencius, Latinized form of 
Meng-tse (272 288 n.c.), (’hinesc 
sage, born in Shantung; became, 
when about forty, minister under 
Prince Hsuan of the Ch’i state; 
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Marquis de Valdoka (1800-00), 
Italian .state.smnn and general, 
born at Chainbery ; became pro- 
fe.s.sor of mechanics and construc- 
tion, and member of the Academy 
of Sciences (1820). He became 
minister of marine (1801), min- 
ister for foreign affairs (1800), 
president of the council (1807), 
ami ambassador to Tjondon (1870>- 
82) and Paris (1882 02). 

MenagCt Ctles (1012 02), 
French writer, lM)rn at Angers; 
entered tlie church, and oldained 
the deanery of St. Peter at An- 
gers. He i)ublished On'tfinrs dn 
la Lam me Frangatsr (1050); Dir- 
tiontiaire Et;fin.olo(iiqnc (1050); 
Oriaini dcUa Limfv.fi. Jtaliana. 
( 1 GOO) ; OhRcrvatiom^ xu r la La mjvc 
Francaine (1072 0). See Baret’s 
7yi/c(i850) and Samfiresco’s(1002), 
both in French. 

Menai Strait, between the 
island of Anglesey and the main- 
land of N. Wales, about 12 m. 
long, with extreme width of 2 in. 


Alexis, the comic p<'ct, was his 
uncle ; the philosopher Ef)icurus 
and Theophrastus were among 
his intimate friends. He is said 
to have been drowned while 
swimming in the Pir.'eus har- 
bour. As a play writer, Menander 
was j)rai.sed for his truth to life 
and for his ])athos ; while his style 
was full of wit and delicacy, and 
also of maxima expressing prac- 
tical wisdom. His language was 
the ordinary speech of the day, but 
used with an elegance and sim- 
])licity which were the result of 
the highest art. None of hisyilays 
have survived, thougli there are 
fragments; and recently some 
scenes of one of his plays, 
or Thr Farrnrr, were discovered 
on a pafiynis. But Terence prac- 
tically translated Menander. The 
fragments will be found in Mei- 
neke’s (1841) and Kock’s (1880 8) 
Coniir.onim Grwcorum Fraih 
mnita, and in Grenfell and 
Hunt’s ed. pf G cargos (1898), 


then stayed with Piince Ilui of 
the Liang state till that ruler’s 
death, in 219. Returning to 
Ijis old position till 211, he 
devoted tne rest of his life to 
teaching and writing. A fol- 
lower of (’onfucius, he taught 
the elements of inactical con- 
duct, both pul)lic and private, 
and shows many remarkable anti- 
cipations of present-day ideals 
in social endeavour. Sec Life 
and Works^ by Legge (1875); 
Mind of McncAns^ by Faber (Eng. 
trails. 1882); Gems of Chinese. 
Literature (1884) and Ilistnrit of 
Chinese Literature^ both by Giles 
(1901). 

Mende, cap. of dcp. Lozbre, 
S. France, on 1. bk. of Let, G.2. m. 
N.w. of Nlines; has manufactures 
of serges and shalloons. Its 
doubled-spired cathedral dates 
])artly from the 14th century. 
Pope Urban v., wbo was the 
founder, was a native of Mende. 
Pop. (1901)7.219. 
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Mendeleeff, Dmitri Ivan- 
OWITCU (1834), RuKKian chemist, 
was born at Tobolsk in Siberia. 
Soon after 185b he bc^ran to lec- 
ture on chemistry at St. Peters- 
burg University. In 1801 he was 
appointed profe.ssor of chemistry 
in the Technological Institute of 
St. Petersburg, and in 1804 pro- 
fessor of chemistry at tlie univer- 
sity. The work with which his 
name is mo.st connected is his 
enunciation of the periodic law, 
which, though iiidef)cndently 
discovered by New lands, Lothar 
Meyer, and others, was brought 
to its highest ])orfection by him. 
Mendel^^eff has also done most 
valuable work on specific volume, 
the expansion of liquids, the 
specific gravity of alcoholic so- 


periments along .similar lines. It 
is on Mr. Hateson’s translation of 
the abbot’s iiaper that the follow- 
ing account is based. Mendel’s ex- 
periments were carried out on dif- 
ferent forms of garden peas, culti- 
vated varieties of Phiim mtivum. 
He chose forms which are known 
to be constant from generation to 
generation. In his initial inve.s- 
tigations he selected seven pairs. 
Taking two forms, a and jS, 
which differ from one another 
in one character only, he crossed 
them, and so produced a set of 
hybrid ofi‘si>ring. Call two of 
these offspring 7 and 5, Men- 
del’s doctrine of heredity in its 
most general form is as follows. 
As the result of crossing the hy britl 
forms produce<l by his first opera- 


of type A and of type K. In 
graphic form the result is as 
follows: — 

7 3 

There are thus three iiossible 
types of union which may occur. 
(1) Sex-cells of type A may unite 
with type A, ])roducing inire 
forms; (2) sex-cells of type H 
may unite with type n, producing 
another series of pure forms ; or 
(3) sex-cells of type A may unite 
with those of type n, producing a 
.series of hybrid forms. Further, 
on the doctrine of chance the.se 
hyinhl forms will tend to be 
twice as numerous as either of 



lution.s, the expan.sion and com- 
yiressibility of gases, on the tech- 
nology of the (’aucasian oil in- 
dustry — in fact, in almost every 
branch of chemical and physico- 
chemical science. He has written 
numerous text -books, the most 
iinpoi-tant being Principles of 
Chemisirtf (I8fi9), translated into 
English (3rd ed. 1005). He was 
awarded the Davy medal of the 
Royal Society in 1882. 

MendePs Law, or Mendelism, 
a term which may bo conveni- 
ently used to designate certain 
principles of heredity enunciated 
in 1865 by Mendel (1822-84), ab- 
bot of Hriinn, unknown generally 
until 1000, when his i)aper was 
discovered by Professor Do Vries, 
wlio wns hiinaclf engaged in ex- 


Mciifti i<trait, from AntjUseif Column. 

(/’hnto hi/ Frith.) 

tion, he concluded that the facts 
are only explicable on the hypo- 
thesis that 7 and 8 contain each 
an equal number of the two types 
of .sex-cells (gametes) contained 
respectively in a and This 
may he elaborated thus: If we 
call the distinguishing characters 
possessed respectively by a and ^8, 

A and B, then all the sex-cells of 
a ])ossess the character A, mean- 
ing that, if fertilized hp sex-cells 
of the same Ippe^ they all jwssess 
the fMiwer of growing into organ- 
isms displaying the character A. 
So also with the sex-cells of p. 
Hut on Mendel’s supposition the 
sex-cells of y and 8 differ from 
these of the pure parent forms in 
that they consist of equal numbers 


the pure forms, so that in 100 
fertilizations there will tend to 
be 25 a’s, 25 n’s, and 50 All’s. In 
algebraical form, A 4 B x a I H ~ 
A- + 2ab + B-. Mendel proved the 
existence of this numerical rela- 
tion among his hybrids. His proof 
consisted in reaiing the hybrids of 
the .second and .sul).«e<iuent gen- 
erations, and .showing that those 
W'hich we have described a.s type 
.•\, if interfertilizod, remain con- 
stant from generation to genera- 
ti( n, as under similar conditions 
do those of type ii; but that 
those of type AB, when inter- 
fertilized, give rise to mixed off- 
spring. This theory involves, of 
course, Weismann’s assumption 
of a germ-plasm, as something 
apart from the body of the parent 
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"When Mendel crossed O, and /3, 
he found that their hybrid off- 
spring; 7, 5, and so forth, dis- 
played the character A, to the 
entire exclusion of the character 
B. To this character he gave 
the name of duininaiit, while the 
apparently suppressed character 
he called recessive. In point of 
fact, however, the olfspring are 
of three types -the pure-bred a’s, 
the pure-bred b's, and the third 
tj'pe described as AB’s. These 
forms display the dominant or 
A character, and are tlierefore 
not externally to be <listinguislied 
from the pure-bred a’s. l^ut— 
and this is the imi^ortaiit ixiint - 
they differ in that, while the 
Xmre-bred a’s, when intcrfertil- 
ized, yield again piirc-bred a's 
only, the offspring of the inter- 
crossing of the hybrid forms fall 
into three series— pure-bred a’s, 
pure -bred b’s, and hybrid forms 
or ab’s again. A little reflection 
will therefore show that the 
hybrid or AB forms of the second 
generation arc entirely compa- 
raiile, both as regards the charac- 
ter of their germ-cells and as re- 
gards their body or somatic char- 
acters, to the hybrids of the first 
generation— that is, to y and 5, 
Mendel’s ])rinci pies seem to afford 
a rational explanation of certain 
hitherto obscure phenomena of 
hybridization. See MandeVs Prin- 
ciplcsof Hfreditjn a Drfr.ncrMyy^ . 
Bateson (1002), Tunnett’s Mendel- 
ism (1005), and (r, MendeVs Brief e 
an (f. NiujeJi^ ed. C’orrens (1005). 

Mendelssohn, Moses (1720- 
86), Jewish pliilosopher and phi- 
lanthropist, was l>orn at Dessau, 
on the Elbe. His first pamphlet, 
Pope^ ein Metaphffsikcr (1755), was 
written in conjunction with his 
friend Les.sing. He won the prize 
of the Berlin Academy for an 
essay, Ueber die Evidenz in den 
Metanhj/sisnhen Wisstenschaften 
(1764h Pcrliaps his grcatc.st work 
is the Phtedon (1767), a Platonic 
dialogue on the immortality of 
the soul. Of great importance 
from a social point of view is his 
Jerusalem (1782), in which he dis- 
cusses questions of religion and 
toleration, and demands complete 
separation of church and state. 
By the.se works Mendels.sohn 
sought to remove the prejudice 
cf the Germans against the Jews, 
and at the same time to edu- 
cate his fellow-religionists. He 
will always be honoured as one 
who strove valiantly for the 
moral and jiolitical elevation of 
the Jews. Les.sing’s Nathan is a 
warm tribute to his fine char- 
acter. In 1786, when Lessing was 
criticised by Jacobi for his sup- 
j)osed leaning to pantheism, Men- 
delssohn defended him in the 
Morfjenstunden (1785 - 6). His 
Werice were published in 7 vols. 
in 1843-5. Jerusalem is trans- 


lated into English by M. Samuels 
(1838), and Pluvdon by O. Cullen 
(1789). The best biographic^s are 
by M. Samuels (1825), M. Schwab 
(1868), and M. Kaiserling (2nd cd. 
1888). See further M. Kaiser- 
ling’s J/. Mendelssohn (1883), 
Go Id hammer’s JJie Psyehologie 
Meiuiclssohns (1886), Adler’s Die 
Versbhnunn von Uott^ licligion 
und Menschenthum dnrch AI. 
Mendelssohn (1871), G. Kann- 
giesser’s M. Mendelssohn^ seine 
iitellung in der Geschichte der 
Aesthetik (1868), and Ritter’s 
Mendelssohn und Lessing (1886). 
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Me nd e hsohn-Ba rtholdy. 

Mendelssohn-Bartholdy, 

Jakob Lupwio Fkltx (1809-47), 
German musical composer, was 
born in Hamburg. In 1811 his 
father founded in Berlin the 
well-known Mendelssohn bank- 
ing business. The boy appeared 
in public as a pianist before his 
twelfth year, and in his seven- 
teenth composed the Midsum- 
mer NighVs Dream overture 
(1826). in 1829 he made his first 
appearance in England, and 
created a great sensation at the 
Philharmonic concerts in Lon- 
don. In 1833 he became director 
of music in Diisseldorf, and in 
1835 conductor of the Gewand- 
haus concerts in Leipzig. With 
the exception of a year in Ber- 
lin (1841-2), where he acted as 
director of music in the Acad- 
emy of Art.s, Mendelssohn spent 
the rest of his life in Leipzig. 
In 1842 he .secured the founding in 
Lei pzig of the conservator ium , and 
became its director. He made 
frequent visits to Britain, where 
his compositions soon became 
as well known as in Germany. 
Whether as composer, conductor, 
pianist, or organist, Mendelssohn’s 
reputation is alike great. His 
symphonies, overture.s, and other 
orchestral compositions ; his con- 
certos, sonatas. Fantasia in F 


minor ^ capriccios, and Songs with- 
out WordSt for piano ; also his 
octets, quintets, quarters, trios, 
and other examples of chamber 
music— all are regarded as stand- 
ard works. ^ His only violin con- 
certo (E minor), and 2Vio in 1) 
Tttinor for piano, violin, and ’cello, 
have been exceptional favourites. 
In oratorio lie is perhaps the 
greatest rival of Handel, his 
Elijah, St, Paul, and Lohgesang 
being almost as well known as 
the Messiah. His numerous songs 
gave a new interest to the Ger- 
man Lied; and his part songs — 
many for male voices alone — 
were a form of composition 
hitherto almost unknown in Brit- 
ain. Nearly all Mendelssohn’s 
music is permeated by a spirit of 
cheerfulness and content. Unlike 
Beethoven, Bchubert, and Schu- 
mann, he never sounded the 
depths of human emotion, but 
seemed to regard music chiefly 
as a means of solace and pure 
enjoyment. 8ce Mendelssohn’s 
J^etters, 2 vols. (Eng. trans. by 
Lady Wallace, 1862-3); also 
liiographical works by E. Wolff 
(1906), Moscheles (Eng. trans. 
1873), Benedict (1853) Lampadius 
(Eng. trans. 1878), Biller (1874), 
Dorn (1872), Hensel (Eng. trans. 
1882), Devrient (Eng. trans. 1869), 
Horsley (1873), fc>chubring (Eng. 
trans. 1866). 

Mendes, Catum.e (1841), 
French author, was liorn at Bor- 
deaux. At eighteen years of age 
he founded l/rt itevue Fautaisiste. 
His poetical works include P/a7o- 
mcla (1863) and llespirvs (1872). 
He lias published many erotic 
novels and romances, and plays, 
of which Tm, Part du lioi (1872), 
Les Meres Ennemies (1880), and 
Fiamette (1899) are best known. 

Mendip Hills, in Somerset- 
shire, England, running some 
twenty miles from Shejiton Mal- 
let towards the Bristol Channel 
near Weston-suiier-Marc. There 
are numerous caverns, which 
have yielded prehistoric remains. 
Black Down (1,067 ft.) is the high- 
est summit. 

Mendoza, (i.) A w. prov. of 
the Argentine Republic, contains 
some of the highest summits of 
the Andes, and also immense 
plains. Irrigation is carried out 
over a large area. Gold, silver, 
and copper exist, and some mines 
are worked. Petroleum and coal 
are found. Area, 56,502 sq. m. 
Pop. (1900) 141,431. (2.) Capital 
of above prov., 620 m. by rail N.w. 
of Buenos Ayres. It was founded 
in 1559. and destroyed by an earth- 
quake in 1861, after which it was 
rebuilt a mile nearer the moun- 
tains. It is a fine city, and con- 
tains handsome churenes. The 
Trans- Andean Railway is to con- 
nect Mendoza with Valparaiso 
{vid Uspallata). Alt., 2,^9 ft. 
Pop. (1901)29,500. 



Mendoza 

Mendoza, Daniel (b. 1763), 
English pugilist, born of Jew- 
ish parents, was champion of 
England (1792). He is spoken 
of as ‘one of the most elegant 
and scientific boxers recorded in 
the annals of pugilism.’ He had 
two contests with Humphries, de- 
feating him both times. 

Mendoza, Diego Huutado de. 
See Hurtado de Mendoza. 

Mendoza, Inigo Lopez de 
S ee Santillana. 

Mendoza, Pedro Gonzalez de 
(1428 - 95), Spanish ecclesiastic, 
son of the first Marquis of San- 
tillana ; became bishop of Oala- 
horra, then of Siguenza, and chan- 
cellor of Castile and Leon. One 
of Henry iv.’s confidential ad- 
visers and his executor, an<l a 
trusted councillor of Ferdinand 
and Isabella, he was created car- 
dinal (1473), archbishop of Se- 
ville, and archbishop of Toledo 
(1482). He was active against 
the Moors. 

Menedemus (c. 350-277 b.c.), 
a Greek, a native of Eretria in 
E\ilKea, who became the founder 
of the Eretrian school of phi- 
losophy, which closely resembled 
the Megarian. Its chief dogma 
was the oneness of the good ; all 
distinction between virtues was 
merely nominal. In logic he re- 
jected negative propositions. 

Menelaus, in ancient Greek 
legend, the son of Atreus and 
the younger brother of Agamem- 
non, wa.s the successful suitor 
for the peerless Helen. Ho was 
king of Sparta, and there enter- 
tained the Trojan prince Paris, 
who during his absence persuaded 
Helen to leave her husband and 
go to Troy with him. Hence 
arose the Trojan war. In the 
war Menelaus, in a single com- 
bat, prevailed over Paris, and 
would have killed him had not 
Aphrodite delivered him. After 
Troy was taken, Menelaus re- 
covered Helen ; and after eight 
years’ wandering about the shores 
of the Mediterranean, he returned 
homo to Sparta. In Homer, Mene- 
laus’s character is noble, though 
not heroic, mild, and amiable ; 
but tho tragedians usually repre- 
sent him as mean, treacherous, 
and spiteful. 

Menelik II. (1843), proclaimed 
emperor of Abyssinia and king of 
Shoa in 1889. See Abys.sini.a. 

Menendez y Pelayo, Mau- 
CELINO (1856), Spanish critic and 
bibliographer, born at Santander, 
is head of the Spanish National 
Library. His principal works 
are Ilistoria de las Ideas Es- 
tetieas en Espaha (1883) ; Los 
Heterodoxos Espaaoles (1880) ; 
La Ciencia Espailola (contro- 
versial essays, 1887-9): Anto- 
logia de Poetas Liricos (11 vols. 
1890-1903) ; Estudios de Critica 
Literaria (1887 - 95); Calderon 
y su Ttairo (1881); Horacio en 
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EspaHa (1878) ; and Ensapos de 
Critica Filosojica (1892). 

Menes, first historical ruler of 
all Egypt, was born at Thiiiis in 
Upper Egypt, and is said to have 
founded Memphis. 

Menfi, tn., Girgenti, Sicily, 
Italy, 33 m. e.s.e. of Marsala; 
has exports of corn, cotton, and 
wine. Pop. (1901) 10,8^. 

Mengo, cap. of Uganda, British 
E. Africa, on N. shore of Victoria 
Nyanza, 8. of Kubaga, and close 
to Fort Kampala. The French 
Mission has built a stone ca- 
thedral at Rubaga. Pop. about 
77,000. 

Mengs, Anton Raphael (1728- 
79), Bohemian painter, born at 
Aussig ; was court painter to 
Charles ill. of Spain, wrote works 
on paipting, and was elected 
president of the Academy of St. 
Luke at Rome. His best works 
are Apotheosis of Trajan (Royal 
Palace, Madrid); an altarpiece 
at All Souls College, Oxford ; 
and a ceiling in the Vatican. 
His writings were published in 
1786. 

Meng-tsu, tn., s.E. of prov. 
Y un-nan, China, on 1. bk. of 
Red R. ; opened to trade (about 
£1,000,00<J annually) with Tong- 
king in 1886. Pop. 12,000. 

Menhaden, or Mossbanker 
{Clupca vienhaden\ an American 
fish belonging to the same genus 
as the herring and the shad, which 
is very common on the Atlantic 
coasts of the United States. It 
is much used for bait, and also 
yields a large amount of oil. The 
refuse from the oil factories forms 
the basis of artificial manures. 



Menhir^ Lochcrisi^ Brittany, 


Menhir, in archaeology, is the 
name given in Brittany to tho 
rude, unhewn upright stones 
found there, as also in the Brit- 
ish Isles, and in many other 
parts of the world. Tho word 
means literally ‘tall stone;’ but 
interesting discussions have been 
raised over the Saxon cognate 
term of ‘hare-stane’ or ‘hoar- 
stone,’ regarding which strong 
evidence is adduced to show 
that it denotes a boundary- 
stone. (See W. Hamper on Hoar- 
Stones, 1820; and Archa:ologia^ 
XXV., 1832.) On the other hand, 
menhirs occur frequently in 
groups and alignments, and ap- 
pear to have been very often 


Meningitis 

associated with phallic rites. It 
is customary to apply such terms 
as trilithon or (Breton) lichaven 
to that arrangement of mega- 
liths which consists of two men- 
hirs having a third stone laid 
horizontally across their tops. In- 
cluding such pillar-stones among 
menhirs, however, the tallest 
menhirs in Great Britain are two 
of those at Stonehenge, and a 
sculptured pillar at Forres. The 
largest known menhir was that 
at Loc-Maria-Ker, Brittany (now 
broken and prostrate), which 
stood 62 ft. high, with an esti- 
mated weight of 260 tons. 

Menier, Emile Justin (1826- 
81), French manufacturer and 
politician, born in Paris ; suc- 
ceeded his father in the direction 
of large chemical works at St. 
Denis and Noisiel, which he 
abandoned for the manufacture 
of chocolate, having established 
large plantations of cacao ih 
Nicaragua. Asdeputy for Meaux 
he voted with the extreme left. 
He wrote VImpCd sur le Capital 
(1872), EconovUe Rurale (1875), 
and founded Jja Refornie Econo- 
mique (1875). His .son purchased 
the island of Anticosti in the 
St. Lawrence, (Canada, as a game 
preserve in 1886. This led to 
some friction with tho settlers 
there. 

Men in (Flcm. M€cnen\ tn., 
prov. AV. Flanders, Belgium, 7 
m. W.8.W. of Courtrai. It manu- 
factures cotton and linen tissues, 
guttapercha goods, and soap, and 
has bleaching, brewing, tanning. 
Flax and tobacco are cultivated. 
Pop. (1900) 18,611. 

Meningitis, or inflammation of 
the membranes of the brain and 
spinal cord, is most commonly due 
to tubercular infection. When of 
this type, it is characterized by 
tho presence of minute miliary 
tubercles, and may lead to hydro- 
cephalus. When non-tubercular, 
it is generally secondary to dis- 
ease or injury of neighbouring 
tissues, such as fracture of the 
skull and disease of the middle 
or internal ear. Extensive and 
severe meningitis may also fol- 
low sunstroke, and the disease 
occasionally breaks out in an 
epidemic form known as epi- 
demic ccrebro-spinal meningitis. 
The symptoms are legion, but 
the chief are hea(,lachc, vertigo, 
constipation, sickne.'^s, squint, 
optic atrophy, inequality of the 
pupils, convulsions, and coma. 
The precise symptoms of an in- 
dividual case <lepend on the sit- 
uation and extent of the inflam- 
matory process. The diagnosis is 
often extremely difficult, and in 
all cases the prognosis is grave. 
Ice to the head or spine and 
countcr-irritation are sometimes 
iKseful. Absolute rest and main- 
tenance of the patient’s strength 
are essential, while any condition. 
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such as aural disease, wliich has 
been the source of the mischief 
must i>e energetically treateil. 

Jtipidemic ttrebro- spinal vicn- 
ingitis is sumetiines known 
as the ‘spotted fever of New 
York.' It is an infective fever 
associated with the presence of 
AVeichselhauin’s Uiplococcus in- 
traccllaUirio in tlie fluid and 
membranes around the brain and 
cord. Although occurring in epi- 
demic form in many paits of the 
world, the tlisease usually breaks 
out in scattered areas, and does 
not seem to be communicated 
from man to man. 'Phe New 
York health authorities, however, 
have resolved to treat it as an 
infectious zymotic fever, and to 
isolate those suffering from it. 
The symptoms vary to an extra- 
ordinary degree, being probably 
determined by the situation, ex- 
tent, ami intensity of the menin- 
geal inflammation. Siiots or 
petechiie are by no means con- 
stant, and the most characteristic 
phenomenon is rigidity of tlie 
cervical muscles with retraction 
of the head. In certain fulmin- 
ant cases death miy result within 
twenty - four hours, but in the 
commoner subacute form of the 
disease recovery is the rule. 'Phe 
treatment necessaiily varies with 
the symptoms, but in general rest 
and antispasmodics are indicated. 
Meningocele. See Knckpha- 

LOUKLE. 

Menippus (fl. r. (10 ii.o.) was a 
native of Gadara in Palestine, 
and was a Cynic philosopher who 
wrote satires in Greek, all now 
lost. Many of Lucian’s writings 
apiiear to imitate Menipinis very 
closely. 

Mcniscium, a genus of tropical 
ferns witli simple or once-pinnate 
fronds. They are mostly easy of 
cultivation as stove fern-s. They 
like well-drained, loamy soil and 
plenty of water. 

Mcnispermaceae, an order of 
trailing shrubs, mostly natives of 
tropical countries. The flowers 
are <li«ecious and the leaves alter- 
nate. Cocculus and Menisper- 
mum arc among the genera. 

Me ni sperm uni, a genus of 
climbing shrubs which are hardy 
in Britain. M. canadensr is a 
useful climber for shady walls, 
bearing large, hand.some leaves 
and pendulous r.icemes of yellow 
flowers in summer. 

Mennonites, a (/hristian sect 
organized by and taking its name 
from Menno Simons (1505 - 61), 
ori finally a (/utholic priest in E. 
Friesland. The Anabaptist move- 
ment, springing from a feeling 
that the reformation had not been 
sufficiently thorough, had come 
int ) conflict with the political 
authorities in Switzerland, Ger- 
many, Moravia, and Holland, and 
seemed t > be finally suppressed at 
the capture of Munster (1.535), to 
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which various bodic.s of the per- 
secuted enthusiasts had flocked. 
The cause was like to he irretriev- 
ahly lost, when tiie priest Menno, 
whose belief in the C-atholic dog- 
mas had become unfixed, and who 
(liseerned ami<l the dispersed frag- 
ineiit.s of the Anabaptists tlie ele- 
ments of a true Christian com- 
munity, resigned his post, was 
baptized, and set himself to re- 
organize the body. He furnished 
it with a doctrine very similar 
to that of tlie Reformed Church, 
still insisting, however, on the 
baptism of believers only, and the 
entire sanctity of the members. 
He introduced t!ie practice of 
feet- washing, and enjmneil ab- 
stention from civil and military 
service, ami from the taking of 
oaths. By means of a very strict 
discipline he .succeeded iii foster- 
ing a spirit of true piety and al- 
most ascetic morality in the com- 
munity, which gradually gained 
for itself the e.steem of its oppo- 
nents and liberty of conscience, 
and laid the basis of further ad- 
vance. Notwithstanding several 
disruptions, the Mennonites in- 
creased, and spread through Hol- 
land and Germany to Switzerland, 
Russia, and (especially from the 
latter country about 1871) to the 
United States and Canada, where 
they now number over 100,000, 
chiefly engaged in agriculture, 
and bearing among their neigh- 
bours a higii reputation very sim- 
ilar to that of the Friends. See 
Browne’s Life of Menno (LS5.3). 

Menominee* Algompiiau tribe 
of Indians, generally resembling 
the Ojibwa, but with a distinct 
language. Formerly rangiiigover 
N. Wisconsin and Upper Michi- 
gan, they now occupy a reserva- 
tion near Green Bay, Wisconsin. 
In 1001 they iiumbcivd 1,300. 

Menominee, city, Michigan, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Menominee 
CO., on Green Bay, 100 m. s.w. of 
Marquette; is a shipping port for 
lumber. Bop. (1000) 12,818. 

Menomlnie, tn., cap. of Dunn 
CO., Wiscon.sin, U.S.A., on Red 
(k'dar R., 60 in. n. of St. Baul, 
ISlinnesota. It lias trade in Inin- 
ber and grain. Bop. (1000) 5,655. 

Menopome, or Mud-Devil 
[Mtnoponia allcghaniensis)^ an 
am])hibian which occurs in the 
rivers of N. America. It may 
reach a leiiijth of two feet, and is 
grayish in colour, spotted with 
black. Both fore and hind limbs 
are present, the po.sterior bear- 
ing membranous fringes on their 
outer .side.s. 

Mensa, a small constellation 
inserted by Lacaille (1752) be- 
tween Dorado and the south 
pole, and named Moris Mensa; 
h'om Table Mountain at the 
Cape. It includes a portion of 
the greater Magellanic Cloud, 
but no stars brighter than 5’3 
magnitude. 


Mensuration 

Menshikov, Albxandek Da- 
nilov itch (1672-1730), Russian 
marshal and statesman, was born 
at Moscow. He succeeded Lefort 
as the favourite of Beter the 
Great, whom he accompanied on 
his travels through Europe. He 
played a prominent part in the 
war with Sweden (1702-13). At 
the capture of Marienburg, Catb- 
eriiie, whom Beter afterwards 
married, fell into Menshikov’s 
hands. After Beter’s death (1725) 
he secured the throne for Cath- 
erine, and during lier reign was 
the real luler of Russia. But 
soon after the aeeessiuii of Beter 
HI. he was ousted from power by 
the Dolgoriikis and banished to 
fcJiberia, wliere he died. 

Menshikov, Alexaxdek Ser- 
gei evitch (1781) 18()0), Russian 
general and diplomatist, a prom- 
inent member of the old Rus- 
sian party, served in the cam- 
paigns of 1812 15, becoming 
general, and bead of tlio navy, 
which he made highly effective. 
He was ambas.sador to Constan- 
tinople (1853), his arbitrary be- 
haviour there hastening the Cri- 
mean war. He held the chief civil 
and military command in the 
Cbimea, hut was disastrously de- 
feated at the Alina (1851) ; com- 
manded at Inkeriiian, and lield 
Sebastopol. 

Menstruation, the periodic 
discharge of sanguineoiss fluid 
from the non-piegnant uterus 
between the ages of puberty and 
the climacteric. Tlie duration is 
from three to eight days, and 
usually an interval of twenty- 
eight days elapses between the 
onset of one ]3ericd and that of 
the next. The funetion is su])- 
pressed in many diseases that 
I)roduce debility, and is general ly 
susi)emled during lactation. The 
discharge is due to the slu dding 
cf the lining membrane of the* 
uterus, and is usually associated 
with the sei)aralion of an ovum 
from the ovary. Mtnstruation 
occurs only in the human female 
and in the higher aiies. 

Mensuration establishes rules 
for the measurement of lengths, 
areas, and volumes. Mechanical 
methods have been devised for 
the calculation of irregular 
lengths and areas, and curves 
whose equations are known are 
best treated by the calculus. 
A very close aiiproximatioii to 
the area of any closed curve m-ay 
be got by Simpson ’.s rule. The 
volume of a solid of revolution is 
equal to the area of the gener- 
ating figure, multiplied by the 
circumference described by the 
centre of gravity. Geometry and 
trigonometry are the bases of men- 
suration. The jiriiicipal working 
rules of mensuration are : — 

A reas of Plane Figures.-- If vv- 
angle = sls{s - a) (« - b) {s- c), 
where a, 6, c are tlie sides and 
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8 is the semi perimeter, or = 1 
base X hei{;ht, or = i ao sin B, 
where B is the angle betwtieii a 
and c. Parallelogram — base x 
height; square ~ (side)-*. Tra- 

posiiim = " ((Z + //), where h = 


lieight and <7, h the parallel 
sides. Quadrilateral = i diago- 
nal X maximum offsets. Circle = 
TTr-^, where 7r = 3*14150 and r = 


radius. Circle sector = ^ arc, = 
J rWy d being in radians. Seg- 
ment — , where c — 


chord and /i, = height. Ellipse = 
TTuO, h ~ semi - axes. Para- 
bola = S base X height = S A 
formed by tangent, ordinate, and 
diameter. Cycloid=:thrice area of 


by 1 m. In it arc three islets. 
To one, Inchmahoine, Mary Queen 
of Scots was sent after the battle 
of Pinkie (1547); on it is an 
Augustinian priory (1238). On 
another was the stronghold of the 
Earls of Montcith. 

Menthe, or Cukme de Menthe, 
a liqueur, of which two varieties, 
a green and a white, are sold. 
Both should be prepared from the 
linest grape alcohol, flavoured 
with menthol and similar essen- 
tial oils. When well-matured, it 
is said to possess digestive prop- 
erties. Menthe is rather dry 
than sweet. 

Menthol, or Peppeumint Cam- 
phor (CioHisOH), is obtained 
from the plant Mentha piperita, 
which grows in England, and 
from Mentha arrensin, found in 
Japan. The oil obtained by dis- 


Mensuration of Volumes and Surfaces of Solids. 


Solid. 

Volume. 

Surface. 

8r)liere 

— — 1 circum-cylinder 

47rr^ 

Segment .... 

b 

^irrh 

Cylinder .... 

TTf^ Ih 

2{Trr^ 1- irrh) 

Prism 

Base area x height 

Ends T sides 

Cone 

— 'dl 
r-^ 

TTr^ X slant height 

Pyramid .... 

Area of base x 

Biise + slant surface 


r= radius, h ■= height, R radius of segment or zone. 


gtmerating circle = ? circum-rect- 
angle. Regular i)olygon perim- 
eter =2/fcr tan -,or 2aR sin 


Regular ])olygon area = nr- tan 
or cr = 

^ 2 76 4 

cot -, where a = side and n = 
n 

number of sides, r = radius of in- 
scribed circle, and R = radius of 
circumscribed circle. In the fol- 
lowing regular jwlygons, multi- 
ply the scpiare of the side by the 
corresponding number to obtain 
the polygon area ; — Pentagon, 
1*72048; hexagon, 2*50808; hep- 
tagon, 3*0330 L ; octagon, 4*82843; 
nonagon, 0*18182 ; decagon, 
7*00421. The areas of similar 
figures vary as the squares of 
their like linear dimensions, and 
the volumes of similar solids as 
tho cubes of their like linear di- 
mensions. 

Mentana, vil., Italy, 13 m. n.e. 
of Rome, where in 1807 Gari- 
baldi was defeated by the French 
and papal troops. Pop. (1001) 

1,907. 

Menteith, Lake of, in ►S.AV. 
Perthshire, Scotland, 17 m. N.w. 
of Stirling. It measures li m. 


tilling the fresh plant is cooled ; 
whereuiJon prismatic crystals 
(m.p. 42^ c., b.p. 212'^ c., sp. gr. 
*88), with a peppermint odour, 
.separate out. They are slightly 
soluble in water. When tasted, 
or rubbed on the skin, menthol 
causes a sensation of coldnos.s, 
which is utilized to produce a 
sort of local aiuesthesia in the 
treatment of neuralgia. It has 
also an antise])tic action. 

Mentone (Fr. Menton), tn., 
dep. Alpes-Maritimes, France, on 
the Mediterranean, 14 m. N.E. of 
Nice. It has a fine climate, and 
is a very popular winter resort of 
the Riviera. It is sheltered to 
the N. by mountain.^, dotted with 
orange and lemon groves. Its 
harbour, built in 1890, has a depth 
of 24 ft. There is a trade in olive 
oil and perfumes. In 1801 it came 
under French rule, tho prince of 
Monaco yielding up his rights for 
four million francs. It suffered 
from an earthquake in 1887. Pot). 
(1901)9,944. 

Mentor, in the Odpssey, a native 
of Ithaca, to whom, on leaving 
his homo, Odysseus entrusted 
the care of his house ainl of his 
son Telemachus, whose adviser 
he was — hence the use of the 
name as equivalent to a wise 
counsellor. 


Mentzella, a genus of half- 
hardy herbaceous ])lants belong- 
ing to the order Loasacese. They 
arc mostly natives of N. America, 
and are of easy cultivation. 
They bear coarsely dentate leaves, 
and generally large flowers of 
much beauty. 

Menuffehy prov.. Lower Egypt, 
extending for 40 m. from the 
junction of the main arms of the 
Nile, along the r. bk. of the 
Rosetta arm. Area, 039 sq. m. 
Pop. (1897) 804,2<M7. 

Menura. See Lyre-Birds. 

Menyanthes, a genus of hardy 
aquatic plants belonging to the 
order Gentianaceai. They are 
ea.sily established in boggy 
ground. M. trifoliata, tho com- 
mon buck bean or bogbean, is a 
native of Britain. It has trifoli- 
ate leaves, and bears reddish- 
white flowers ill spring. 

Menzaleh, Lake, lagoon. 
Lower Egypt, 30 m. long, with 
average breadth of 20 m. ; is very 
shallow, and 400 sq. m. in extent. 
It lies close to the Mediterra- 
nean, and is traversed by tho 
Suez Canal. It has valuable 
fisheries, and produces salt. 

Menzel, Adolf (1815-1905), 
German painter, was born at Bres- 
lau. He sums up in his work the 
development of German nation- 
ality as a whole, of German 
modern life, expressed with ex- 
traonlinary realistic, vivid power, 
^vholly at variance with tlie n:- 
ligious and literary painting oi 
his early contemporaries. He 
began life as a draughtsman ; was 
the historical painterof Frederick 
the Great (1839-42); later, the 
historical painter of the newly- 
foundeil empire. Ilis Kiny Wd- 
helm Starlimj to join the Army, 
1S70 throbs with life, lie reached 
his full development when he 
began to depict labouring hu- 
manity. His most important pic- 
ture, Iron Mill (1870), is powerful 
in the delineation of figures and 
treatment of lurid smoke and 
light. See M. Jordan and R. 
Dohme’s Das Werk A. Menzels 
(1880-91, and 1895 1905); Von 
Tschudi’s Adolf von Menzel 
(1900) ; and Knackfuss’s Menzel 
(ed. 1897). 

Menzel, AVolfgang (1798- 
1873), German historical writer, 
born at AValdenburg (Silesia) ; be- 
came a schoolmaster in Switzer- 
land, and from 1820 lived mostly 
at Stuttgart. He was a keeii 
controversialist, and attacked 
es])ecially the politico-literary 
school of ‘ Young Germany.’ His 
chief works are History of Ger- 
many (1825; Eng. trans. 1848); 
History of Gernmn Literature 
(1827; Epg. trans. 1840); Die 
Deutsche Diehtung {ISTyS) ’, Allge- 
mcine Wcltgcschiehte (Ki vols. 
1802-72); he also wrote on my- 
thology and theology and Dcnk- 
\oilrdigkciten (1877). 
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Mercantile Marine 


Menziesia, a genus of hardy 
N. American and Japanese shrubs 
belonging to the order Ericaceae. 
They bear terminal corymbose 
fascicles of more or less globose 
flowers, and arc very decorative 
plants for rock gardens. They 
require a peaty soil and a moder- 
ate degree of moisture. 

Menzini, IIenkdktto (1G4G- 
1704), Italian poet, born at Flor- 
ence, Ho became a priest, served 
Christina of Sweden and various 
cardinals, and finally obtained a 
cauonry and the chair of elo- 
quence at the Roman arclii-gym- 
nasium. One of the lirst mem- 
bers of the Arcadia, he wrote 
twelve Satires in torzinos (1728), 
-which take a high rank among 


a sneering cynic, the embodiment 
of all that is worst in man's in- 
tellectual nature. 

Me p pel, tn., Netherlands, 
prov. Drenthe, 17 m. by rail n.e. 
of Zwolle, manufactures linen, 
tobacco, and sailcloth. Pop. 
(1809) 10,154. 

Mequinez. See Mekinez. 

Meran, tn., Tyrol, Austria, 
100 m. s.w. of Innsbruck, is a 
winter re.sort, at the foot of the 
Kiichelberg (1,000 ft.). Here is 
the half-ruined castle of Tyrol, 
which gives name to the princi- 
pality. Pop. (1900) 9,284. 

Mercadante, Savekio (1707- 
1870), Italian operatic composer, 
was born at Altamura in Apulia, 
and studio<l at Naples. For some 


following pages show for the 
United Ringdum and the other 
principal maritime countries the 
progress made over a series of 
years, and the present position of 
merchant shipping. 

I. Merchant Navies. 

Although Britain is the chief 
ocean-carrier of the world, the 
true importance of her shipping 
is apt to be overlooked by reason 
of the fact that its earnings do 
not show directly in the Board 
of Trade returns. As a matter of 
fact the.se earnings (which are in 
the nature of invisible exports) 
account for a very large pait of 
the exce.ss of imports into the 
United King«lom as compared 



Mentone. 


pieces of the kind. His Operc 
were collected at Florence (1731- 
32), the 4th and last volume con- 
taining a Life by Paolucci. Sec 
monographs by Magrini (1885), 
Bufardeci (1807), and Gallenga 
Stuart (1809). 

Mephlstopheles, a Satanic 
personage of the middle ages. 
In the earlier forms of the Faust 
legend Mephlstopheles appears 
merely as a familiar appointed 
to obey Faust’s commands, ac- 
cording to the terms on which 
the latter had sold his soul to 
Satan. Marlowe gave an indi- 
viduality to Mephlstopheles, and 
endowed him with a melancholy 
dignity. Goethe allowed him no 
attractive quality, but made him 


time he was musical director at 
the cathedral of Novara, and 
from 1840 till his death— though 
blind from 1862 — was director of 
the conservatorium at Naples. 
His most successful works were 
VApoicosi d'Ercole (1819), Elisa 
e Claudio (1822), J Briganii 
(183G), and II Oiuramento (1837). 

Mercantile Law. For the 
sources of mercantile law, see 
Law-merchant; and for special 
branches, see Apprentice, jIank- 
RUPTCY, Bill or Exchange, Car- 
rier, Company, Debt, Employ- 
er’s Liability, Insurance, Lien, 
Merchant Shipping, Partner- 
ship, Stoppage in Transitu. 

Mercantile Marine of the 
World. The tables given in the 


with exix)rts thence. Tn 1903 they 
were estimated at £90,000,000 a 
year. Shir)s are measured by their 
tonnage, either ‘gross* or ‘net.* 
‘Gross’ tonnage is an arbitrary 
reckoning of the cubic contents 
of a ship converted into tons 
at 100 cub. ft. “ 1 ton. ‘Net’ 
tonnage is the ‘gross’ tonnage 
less certain recognized deduc- 
tions for engine-rooms, accommo- 
dation for captain and crew, 
etc. ; and it is upon the ‘net reg- 
istered tonnage^ (which is siip- 
po.sed roughly to correspond with 
the cargo-carrying or f reight-eai*n- 
ing capacity of the ship) that dues 
are usually assessed against mer- 
chant ships. The system of meas- 
urement is so arbitrary that there 
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Table I.— Merchant Navies {Net Tonnage on Register). 
Sailiiiif and ateaiii vessels, in roman type ; steam vessels only, in italics. 



im 

Tons. 

1860. 

Tons. 

1870. 

Tuns. 

1880. 

Tons. 

1890. 

Tuuti. 

19U0. 

Tuns. 

1905. 

Tuus. 

United Kingdom 

i6-6‘,474 

4,058,087 

U5U,S:i7 

6,690,789 

1,11£,0SU 

0,574,513 

S,7£J,U08 

7,978,.538 

5,053,577 

9,304,108 1 

7,W7,010 

10,735,5i‘2 

0,005,810 

British Possessions 

007,829 

10,157 

1,0.52,281 

1*0,617 

1,458,345 

80,£00 

1,872,058 

8£.j,81U 

1,709,5.50 

871,180 

1,407,284 

533,188 

1,596,822 

000,1*50 

British Kmpire 

4,232,902 
187, 6J1 

.5,710,968 
500, lUU 

7,149,134 

l,£02,m 

8,447,171 

t,0tt9,£82 

9,688,088 
5,51 1,7 00 

10,751,392 

7,760,708 

12,332,404 

0,755,2u0 

(Icriuan Empire (vessels of 
17^ tons and upwards) .... 



982,3.55 

81,001* 

1,181,525 

315,753 

1,433,413 

738,053 

1,941,045 

1,IU7,875 

(1904.) 

2,3.52,575 

1,775,072 

Nt)rvvay (vessels of 4 tons 
and upwards) 

i 

j 298,315 

658,927 

1.022,51.5 

1S,715 

1,518,6.58 

5S,0GS 

1,705,699 

203,115 

1,508,118 

5l 5,445 

(1005.) 

1,306,527 

000,210 

France (vessels of 2 tons and i 
upwards) 

i 

1 088,1.5.3 

l:i,0^o 

9<)6, 124 
08,0 ?r, 

1,072,048 

154,415 

919,298 

377,750 

944,013 

500,921 

1,037,720 

527,651 

(1903.) 

1,235,341 

585,132 

Itsily (vessels of 2 tons and 
upwards) 



1,012,164 
8*, 100 

900,196 

77,050 

820,716 

186,507 

945,008 
370,855 1 

(1903.) 

1,044,758 

500,535 


Table II. 


Country. | 

Year. 

T«*tal not 
tonnuKe on 
r«i(isU:r. 

Steam 

totniuge. 

Swcdeti (ships of 20 tons and upwards). . . 

Russia (ships of 25 tons and upwards) 

Denmark (ships of 4 tons and upwards). . 
Holland 

iiii 

017,851 

008,543 

449,117 

401,328 

375,990 

384,857 

294,199 

341,904 


Table III. -Mercanlile Marine of the United States. 
Registere<l for Oversea (Foreij^n Trade). 



1850. 

1S60. 

1870. 

1830. 

1890. 

1900. 

1905. 

Gross tons. . 
Steam 

1,58.5,711 

55,052 

2,546,237 

07,300 

1,510,800 

102,555 

1,3.52,810 
150,001 * ' 

1 946,695 1 
1 107,030 1 

826,694 

351,352 

94.3,7.50 

001,170 



Table IV. 


Country. 

Number of 
Steanibhips. 

Net ToiinuKe 
(Sail and Steam). 

Percentage «»f 
whole World. 

UnitcMl Kingdom 

10,122 

10,209,000 

43-8 

Britisii possessions 

4,140 

1,503,0(K) 

6-6 

British empire 

14,262 

11,8:12,000 

.50-4 

Germany 

1,622 

2, .322,000 

9-9 

Norway 

1,396 

1,444,000 

0-1 

France 

1,383 

1,235,000 

5-3 

Italy 

501 

1,045,000 

4-4 

Russia and Finland 


1,020,(XK) 

4-4 

Other countries 


4,560,000 

19-5 

Grand total 


23,458,000 

100 0 


is no certain relation between the 
gross and net tonnage of a given 
ship, a great deal depending on 
the shape of its build ; but upon 
a large aggregate the net tonnage 
generally works out at about 
two-thirds of the gross tonnage. 
As regards the relative earnings 


of steamshi ps and sailing ships, Sir 
Robert Giffen, in 1882, estimated 
the gross earnings of steam at £15 
l)er registered net ton, and of sail 
at £5 per net ton. In 1898 he re- 
vised this estimate to suit changes 
in freights nnd speed, and arrived 
at £12 for steam, and £4 for sail- 


ing vessels per registered net ton 
{Royal Statistical Societjfs Jour- 
nal^ 1899, p. 11). In other words, 
steam tonnage may be reckoned 
three times as efficient in earning 
power as sailing tonnage. 

Table I. shows the i>rincipal 
merchant fleets of the world. 
Other important navies are given 
in Table II. With regard to the 
United States, the returns aro 
made in gross tons, and aro there- 
fore not comparable with those 
already given. (Table III.) Be- 
sides a relatively small mer- 
cliant navy engaged in the foreign 
trade, the United States have an 
immense fleet of lake and river 
ships — 0,450,543 gross tons (of 
which 3,741,494 tons steam) in 
1905. Taking two - tliirds to 
represent roughly the net ton- 
nage, we may estimate the net 
registered tonnage of the United 
States oversea mei chant marine 
at (>00,000 tons (370,000 steam). 

The proportion of the world’s 
mercantile marine held i)y the 
principal countries in 1903 is 
shown in Table IV. 

Included in other countries arc 
the United States, Spain, and 
Japan, taken at two-thirds of 
gro.ss tonnage. The lake and 
river shipping of the United 
States has been ignored. 

II. Shipbuilding. 

According to Lloyd’s Register 
Book, in lOOl the United King- 
dom built one and a half times 
as much tonnage as all the rest 
of the world put together. The 
tonnage built fluctuates consider- 
ably from year to year; but dur- 
ing the last forty years shipbuild- 
ing has been one of our greatest 
and most successful industries. 
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2\ihlc V.— Merchant Tonnage Built in the United Kingdom. 


Year. 

For Hoiiie anil 
Ouldities. 

For 

Fureiguem. 

Total. 


Net Tons. 

Net Tune. 

Net Tons. 

18()0 

211,5)08 

12,1M)2 

225,871 

1S70 

242,700 

.'^1,051 

294,257 

ISSO 

402,841 

05),0.'ir) 

472,890 

\m) 

0i)2,0l3 

100,020 

812,(W8 

v.m 

720, 5XX) 

207,201 

944,207 

11)02 

8(.H.),274 

ir>o,o.'ii 

950,425 



029,005) 

125),2()S 

758,277 

IDO.”) 

8r)l,423 

197,015 

1,048,448 


Table VI. 


f’ountry. 

Total 

Toimajje 

I'.uilt. 

Add 

Tonnage 

Uoiiglit 

Abroad. 

Deduct 
New Ton- 
nare Sold 
Abiuad. 

New 
Tonnage 
A<ldn.i to 
Home 
Uegister. 

olfl 81dp.s 
Sold. 

l.oHt l)y 
Wreck. 

United Kingdom.. 

Net Tons. 
982,122 

Net Tons. 

N«*( Tons. 
207,452 

N«‘t Tons. 
775,(581 

N«*t Tons. 
170,008 

Net Tons. 
121,900 

Germany 

101,880 

139,038 


240,924 

40,975 

41,102 

Kranco 

105,082 

21,(520 


i 137,202 

18,452 

20,774 


'Table VTT. — 'Tunnage of Sailing and Steam Vessels Entered and 
(Seared in Foreign Trade at Ports in the TTnited Kingdom^ in 
Millions o/ 7V>/j..s, with (hm/oes and in Jhdlasl. 


Nationality. 

1800. 

1870. 

188'). 

IK«M). 

IIMW). 

IDO."). 

Ilritish ships 

12 9 

25-1 

41-2 

54-0 

^02-7 

70*0 

Norwegian 

1-5 

2-8 

4-0 

5-0 

7-7 

0-7 

(Jerman 

2-2 

1-8 

2-2 

4*4 

0*0 

8-5 

TTnited States 

;.o 

IS 

1-0 

•2 

♦5 

1-2 

Total foreign j 

10-8 

U-5 

17-4 


35-8 

11 -0 

Grand total 

24-7 

:m5-o 

.58-7 

74-2 

5)8-5 

112-0 

Proportion per cent, of \ 
Hritisli to total / 


GS-h \ 

70'h 


GT7 

G3’3 


* \4it inrlnilt'tl in IliiN totiil, thu tradt; un Kuveriiineiit account to and from 

S. Afriiu rcprcHcnted 1.572.0n() tons. 

'Table VIII. 


Year. 

P.ritish 

Sailorx. 

Foreign 

Sailoi'H. 

I’rojKjrtion 
per 100 

nritiHli. 

L:iscarH 

and 

A)iiati<'s. 

Total 

Employed. 

Proj)»)rtion 

of Sailoi'M 
to 100 T«»nH. 

1888 

179,909 

^15,277 

14-05 

18,427 

222,072 

3-0 

1892 

185,437 

30,899 

10-00 

25,399 

241,735 

2-80 

1897 

175,545) 

33,898 

19-31 

31,484 

240,931 

2-70 

1903 

176,520 

40,390 

22-88 

41,0-21 

257,5)37 

2-51 

1905 

180,492 

39,711 

22-0 

43,483 

203,086 

2-10 


The fitfures (see Table V.) in- 
clude triilinf? amounts (the tfreat- 
est being 11,518 tons in 1900) 
ref)re8enting warships built for 
foreigners; they do not include 
warships built foror by the British 
government (in 1901 over 200,000 


tons displacement). During the 
twelve years 1894-1905 the total 
tonnage of sailing shiiis built has 
not reached 100,000 in any one 
year, but so recently as 1892 
287,1X)0 tons of sailing ships were 
built in that year, being the 


highest total for sail on record. 
The nearest figure to this was 

274.000 tons ill 1804. In 1905 
1,01)7,494 tons (net) of steam ton- 
nage were built in the United 
Kingdom. Table VI. gives an 
instructive coinparisoii for 1901. 

On the average of the last live 
years, the United Kingdom builds 
about 900,000 tons a year, Ger- 
many 100,000 tons, and France 

70.000 tons. It is impossible to 
make any comparison with the 
United States, owing to the differ- 
ence in the statistical returns. 

III. Shipping Tkadk. 

The work which is done by 
merchant navies is expressed by 
adding together the tonnage of 
all the vessels entering the ports 
of a country (‘entrances’), and 
also that of all vessels leaving 
the ports (‘clearances’), in each 
case counting each vessel as often 
as it ‘ enters’ or ‘clears.’ (’rable 
VII.) 

Besides carrying from 00 to 70 
])er cent, of the immense oversea 
trade of the United Kingdom, 
the British mercantile marine 
engages in the carrying trade 
between foreign countries. 

In 1901 the net tonnage passing 
through the Suez Canal was 4,287 
ships of 12,250,000, of which *2,079 
sliips and 8,000,000 tons were 
British. Cermany came next with 
a fifth of Kngland’s tonnage, and 
France third with one-ninth. 

IV. Bkusons Km ployed. 

The chief points with regard 
to the manning of our merchant 
navy are— (1) the small increase 
of numl)crs relatively to the large 
increase of tonnage; (2) the in- 
creasing 1 ) 101)01 tion of foreigners 
employed ; and (8), a corollary 
to (l), the smaller proportion of 
hands employed per 100 tons of 
shipping. Forty years ago (in 
1800), exclusivo of musters and 
lascars, there were 157,000 British 
sailors and 14,000 foreigners (9 to 
every 100 British), or a total of 

171.000 men for a fleet of 4,059,000 
tons, giving 8’07 persons per 100 
tons. Table VIIT., which includes 
masters and lascars, shows the 
state of affairs since 1888. 

Mercantilism. The system 
designated by Adam Smith ‘the 
commercial or mercantile’ made 
its first decided aiipearance in 
England under the Tudors (1485- 
100.3), and a similar development 
took place in France, Spain, and 
Uermany during the 10th century. 
But it was in the 17th century 
that mercantilism attained its 
full develojiment both in theory 
and practice. Not only do writers 
such as Montchr^stien and Mun 
set forth the leading conceptions 
of the system, but statesmen like 
(’rornwell in England and Colbert 
(1002-83) in France strove to pro- 
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mote it, the former by the Naviga- 
tion Laws, and the latter by the 
elaborate measures regulating 
French industry and commerce. 
Mercantilism is best understood 
by regarding it, not as a scientific 
body of doctrine, but rather as a 
course of policy to be pursued by 
the enlightened statesman. Its 
root-idea is the promotion of na- 
tional power by improving eco- 
nomic resources. In accordance 
with current ideas, the influx of 
money, the increase of exports, 
the growth of population, man- 
ufactures, and shipping, and the 
acquisition of colonies, should be 
encouraged, since, it was believed, 
more wealth is thus obtainable. 
Excessive imports or expenditure 
on foreign luxuries were regarded 
with disapproval, as tending to 
impoverish the state. Again, it 
is necessary to distinguish be- 
tween different degrees of mer- 
cantile doctrine. The crude view 
that money is the sole wealth was 
not hold by Locke, Petty, or 
Child, nor indeed by the better 
class of traders. They preferred 
to dwell on the superior dura- 
bility and effectiveness of gold 
and silver, and the importance 
of so regulating trade as to pro- 
cure a favourable balance. The 
French school of iconomistes 
vehemently assailed the whole 
plan of trade restrictions, and 
this task was completed by the 
conclusive arguments of the 
Wealth of Nations, On the 
practical side, the revolt of the 
American colonics marked the 
breakdown of a prominent part 
of mercantile policy, and the 
change in political conditions 
produced by the French revolu- 
tion ltd to the transition to the 
protective system. 

Bibliography, — A. Montchr^s- 
tien’s TraiU de VEcononiie Poli- 
tique (1616) and Thomas Mnn’s 
England's Treasure by Foraign 
Trade (1664) are typical works 
of mercantile writers. Sir J. 
Child’s New Discourse of Trade 
(1690) and Sir J. Steuart’s Prin- 
ciples of Political Economy (1767) 
represent the highest form of the 
system. Adam Smith’s Wealth 
of Nations (1776), bk. iv. oh. 
i.-viii., supplies a destructive 
criticism. For modern accounts, 
see 'VV. Cunningham’s English 
Industry and Commerce (3rd ed. 
1903), vol. ii. ; L. Cossa’s Intro- 
duction to Political Economy 
(Eng. trans. 1893), pp. 193-210. 
G. Schmoller’s The Mercantile 
System (Eng. trans. 1896) de- 
scribes too favourably the Ger- 
man form of the system. For a 
readable account of Colbert’s 
legislation and French mercan- 
tilism, see A. J. Sargent’s The 
Economic Policy of Colbert (1899). 
G. Schanz’s Englische Handels- 
politik gives the best account of 
the earliest stage of English mer- 

VIT.-16 


can tile policy. \V. RoscheFs 
Geschichte der Nationalokonomik 
in Deutschland (1874), ch. xii., 
may be consulted for continental 
mercantilism. 

Mercaptans, or Thio- alco- 
hols, are a class of compounds con- 
stituted like the alcohols, but with 
the oxygen of the hydroxyl group 
replaced by sulphur. They are 
inflammable liquids of a disgust- 
ing odour of garlic. They are 
oxidized to sulphonic acids, and 
readily combine with mercuric 
oxide. 

Mercator, whose real name 
was Gkuiiaud Kuemer (1512-94), 
was born at Rupelmonde in Flan- 
ders. In 1552 he was appointed 
cosrnographer to the Duke of 
Cleves, and lived at Duisburg 
from that year till his death. His 
chief work was his great atlas 
( 15^-1602). The name * at las ’ for 
a collection of maps was intro- 
duced by Mercator. He gained 
still more lasting fame by the 
invention of his projection (see 
I’uojection), on which all ma- 
rine charts are drawn, as well as 
many maps of the world. He 
was also the author of the pro- 
jection known as Bonne’s an<l of 
the equidistant polar projection. 
See Girard Mercator^ by Van 
Raemdonik (1869). 

Mercedes, (i.) Town, Buenos 
Ayres prov., Argentina, 40 rn. by 
rail w. of Buenos Ayres, in a 
district occupied chiefly by Irish. 
Pop. 18,600. (2.) Capital of Sori- 
ano prov., Uruguay, 20 m. k.s.k. 
of Fray Bentos. It is an invalid 
resort, and trades in wool. Poi^. 
9,000. 

MercenarieSt a term generally 
restricted to professional soldiers 
who are aliens to the state which 
they serve for hire. The deca- 
dence of the Roman empire was 
greatly due to the substitution of 
foreign mercenaries for the Ro- 
man legions. The emperors at 
Constantinople maintained a 
Varangian guard of Scandinavian 
mercenaries. In the middle ages 
there were many ‘ free companies ’ 
of adventurers, who were ready 
to sell their services to any prince 
who would engage them. In the 
Thirty Years’ war the large 
armies which contended in Ger- 
many under Tilly, Wallenstein, 
and Gustavus Adolphus were 
often largely composed of mer- 
cenaries. (See Landsknechte. ) 
The kings of France had body- 
guards of Scottish and Swiss 
archers; and up to the date of 
the revolution there were Swiss, 
German, and Irish regiments in 
the French army, which contains, 
even now, a foreign legion. Hol- 
land at one period had Scottish 
and Irish regiments in her service. 
During the war against Napoleon 
the British army contained Ger- 
man and even French corps. Our 
own last experience of mercena- 


ries was during and after the Cri- 
mean war, when German, Italian, 
and Swiss battalions were raised 
bv recruiting agencies abroad. 
The Swiss have at all times shown 
a remarkable predilection for 
service under a foreign flag, and 
to this day they still furnish a 
bodyguard to the I’ojdc. The 
mercenary regiments of the 17th 
and 18th centuries were usually 
raised by an agreement between 
the state desiring their services 
and some soldier of fortune, who 
enrolled the men and afterwards 
commanded the corps as its 
colonel. 

Several regiments of the Brit- 
ish army were at one time mer- 
cenaries. Thus the Royal Scots 
served the king of Sweden from 
1625 to 1633, after which it several 
times took service with France 
(where it was known as the Regi- 
ment de Douglas) before its in- 
corporation in the British army 
in 1678. The East Kent regiment, 
better known as the Buffs, was, pre- 
vious to 1665, in the Dutch serv- 
ice. The Northumberland Fusi- 
liers (originally an Irish corps) 
and the Royal Warwickshire 
regiment, both accompanied Wil- 
liam III. to England, and passed 
from the service of Holland to 
that of Great Britain. The old 
94th Foot (or Scots Brigade), dis- 
banded in 1818, was taken over 
from the Dutch service in 1793. 

Mercerization, a process of 
treating cotton discovered by 
John Mercer, and patented in 
1850. The cotton is treated at 
ordinary temperature with a 
strong solution of caustic soda 
(sp. gr. 1*2 to 1*3), with the result 
of shortening and thickening the 
walls of the fibre. If the fibre is 
then washed, the cotton appears 
silky and crinkled ; the lustre is 
much increased by stretching the 
fibre during the process back to 
about its original length before 
mcrcerization. The product dyes 
well, and is much employed for 
manufacturing cotton fabrics with 
a silky lustre, or, if the caustic 
soda is applied locally by print- 
ing, to produce a crape or crimped 
material. 

Merchandise Marks. The 

Merchandise Marks Acts, 1887, 
1891, and 1894 (the last of which 
docs not apply to Ireland), make 
it an offence punishable on sum- 
mary conviction by four months’ 
imprisonment, or a £20 fine, and 
on indictment by two years’ im- 
prisonment and a fine, or by a 
fine only, to forge an:^ trade- 
mark, registered or unregistered ; 
to use a mark calculated to de- 
ceive ; to apply a false descrip- 
tion to goods as to quantity, 
quality, place of origin, or method 
of manufacture ; knowingly to 
sell such goods. Foreign goods 
which would otherwise infringe 
the act may be stopped on im- 



Slerchant Adventurers 

l^rtatioii, unless they are marked 
with the name of the coiiiitry of 
oriKiin Innocent imrties acting? 
in j^ood faith are protected. Of- 
fending goo Is are torfeited. Pro- 
secutions affecting the general 
interest of tlie country may l)e 
undertaken by the Board of 
Trade, or by the Board of Agri- 
culture in agricultural matters. 
See Tkai)K-m ARKS. 

Merchant Adventurers, a 
trading guild established by tlie 
l)uke of Brabant in 129b, but 
afterwards extended to England, 
where the company received the 
title by patent of Henry vil. in 
1595. In 1554 the guild was in- 
corix) rated by Queen Elizabeth, 
ana was granted extensive i)rivi- 
leges in the East, afterwards lead- 
ing the attack on the Plast India 
Company in the reigns of James 
I. and Charles l. The Merchant 
Adventurers dealt chiefly in wool- 
len cloths. 

Merchants, Statutk ok. See 
Acton Burnell. 

Merchant Shipping. The 
1 iw on matters connected with 
the mercantile marine was con- 
solidated by the Merchant Ship- 
ping Act of 1894. Of this very 
long act it is only possible to give 
the salient jirovisions. 

Part I, deals with ret/islrif. 
The owners of British ships must 
be British subjects, either born 
or naturalized; and, with the ex- 
ception of some small coasting 
and fishing vessels, all British 
.ships must be registered, 'rhe 
property in a ship is divided into 
sixty- four shares. The sliarcs 
may all be owned by one person, 
or all by different owners, but 
no one can be registered as the 
owner of a fraction of a share, 
although any number not ex- 
ceeding five persons may be 
registered as joint-owners of one 
share. Before registration a ship 
must be surveyed, and measured, 
and marked (name, number, and 
scale showing draught). The 
registrar enters in the register 
book (1) the name of the ship 
and port ; (2) the details of the 
surveyor’s certificate; (3) the 
particulars of origin declared by 
the owner; and (4) the names of 
tlie registered owners and the 
proportion of their interest. His 
certificate of registry is neces.sary 
for the lawful navigation of the 
ship. 

Part ir. deals with masters and 
seamen. All foreign-going ships 
and home passenger ships, and 
foreign steamships carrying pas- 
sengers between places in the 
United Kingdom, must carry a 
master and other certified officers 
in proportion to the size of the 
ship. ^ Local marine boards hold 
examinations and report to the 
Board of Trade, which grants cer- 
ti ficates of competency. A master 
must enter into an agreement 
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with his crew containing all par- 
ticulars required by the Board 
of Trade as to the nature and 
duration of the vovage, the ca- 
pacity in which each of the crew 
is engaged, wages, scale of pro- 
visions, etc. A seaman is not 
entitled to the rating of A.R. 
(able-bodied seaman) until he has 
served four years. The seaman 
is entitled to a certificate of dis- 
charge, stating the period of his 
service, and a report on conduct 
and qualifications. There are 
provisions for securing the pay- 
ment of seamen’s wages, giving 
facilities with regard to money 
orders and savings banks, and 
for protecting the property of 
deceased seamen, and for reim- 
bursing poor-law authorities who 
have given relief to the families 
of seamen during absence. Pen- 
alties are imposed upon masters 
who leave in the United King- 
dom destitute lascars and other 
natives of countries not having 
a consular office in this country, 
and provision is made for their 
relief. Sections 186 to 189 pro- 
tect seamen from being dis- 
charged abroad without employ- 
ment or the means of obtaining 
a passage home ; and sections 
IIK) to 194 provide for the relief, 
maintenance, and return home 
of seamen and apprentices found 
ill distress abroad. Heamen may 
leave their ships in order to enter 
the navy without being guilty of 
desertion. The act enables sea- 
men to complain as to bad or 
insufficient food or water to 
naval, consular, and customs 
officers, and to obtain comiiensa- 
tion ; it provides for the inspec- 
tion of ships as regards provi- 
sions for health, also for the 
carrying of a doctor by foreign- 
going ships having one hundred 
persons on board. Each seaman 
is entitled to seventy-two cubic 
feet of space and twelve feet 
superficial measured on the deck 
of his cabin. Sections 220 to 
238 contain provisions as to the 
nature and punishment of mis- 
conduct endangering life or ship, 
desertion, or absence without 
leave, and other offences against 
discipline. Sections 239 to 243 
deal with official logs and the 
entries which must be made in 
them, and the penalties for fail- 
ing to keep them correctly, or 
falsifying or destroying them. 
The log of a foreign-going ship 
must be delivered to the super- 
intendent before whom the crew 
is discharged. At every port 
where there is a local marine 
board, and at other ports if the 
Board of Trade so direct, there 
must be established a mercantile 
marine office with the requisite 
buildings, property, superintend- 
ents, clerks, etc. The general 
business of a mercantile marine 
office is conducted by the super- 
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intendent or his deputy, and con- 
sists in affording facilities for 
engaging seamen by keeping regis- 
tries of their names and charac- 
ters, superintending the engage- 
ment and discharge of seamen, 
arranging for getting engaged 
seamen on board at the proper 
time, facilitating the making of 
apprenticeships to sea service, 
and so forth. 

Part III. deals with passenger 
and emigrant ships. Every pas- 
senger steamer which carries 
more than twelve passengers re- 
quires an annual certificate from 
the Board of Trade, as a guar- 
antee that the ship is sufficient 
for the service, and is properly 
equipped and officered. It states 
the number of passengers that 
may be carried, and the act im- 
poses heavy penalties for carrying 
more. Emigrant ships include al 1 
ships carrying more than fifty 
steerage passengers, or, in the 
case of small ships, a smaller 
number proportioned to the re- 
gistered tonnage of the ship. 
An emigrant shii) must be sur- 
veyed and reported seaworthy 
before leaving port, and she must 
be properly equipped with com- 
passes, chronometer -j, a fire-en- 
gine, anchors, cables, signalling 
aiiparatus, etc. Tlie act provides 
for the proper supply of provi- 
sions, water, and medical stores ; 
])rohibits the carrying of danger- 
ous goods, or cattle ; requires a 
medical practitioner to be carried 
when there are more than fifty 
steerage passengers, or the num- 
ber of persons on board altogether 
exceeds three hundred ; and reg- 
ulates, according to the number 
of passengers carried, the carry- 
ing of steerage passengers, stew- 
ards, cooks, interpreters, and an 
efficient crew. The passengers 
and crew of an emigrant ship 
must be medically inspected be- 
fore the ship clears, and any 
persons reported unfit to pro- 
ceed, or a danger to others, must 
be landed. The master and the 
owner or charterer, or some other 
sufficient person, must enter into 
a bond for £2,000 for the repay- 
ment to the crown of all expense 
incurred under the act in rescu- 
ing, maintaining, and forwarding 
to their destination all steerage 
passengers who, by reason of 
shipwreck or any other cause ex- 
cept their own neglect or fault, 
arc not conveyed as agreed to 
their intended destination. If 
an emigrant ship proceeds to sea 
without the master obtaining a 
certificate for clearance, the ship 
is forfeited to the crown, and may 
be seized by any officer of cus- 
toms ; but the Board of Trade 
may release the forfeited ship 
subject to the payment of any 
sum not exceeding £2,000. The 
sale of spirits to steerage pas- 
sengers during a voyage is abso- 
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lately prohibited. A steerage 
passenger is entitled to remain 
on the ship and be provided for 
as on the voyage for forty-eight 
liours after reaching his destina- 
tion, unless the ship has to leave 
port to continue her voyage. If 
a steerage passenger is not re- 
ceived on board before six on the 
day of embarkation, or does not 
obtain a passage, or is detained 
at the port of departure, or is 
landed at the wrong port, he may 
recover his passage money, with 
damages not exceeding £10; or 
in the case of detention, he may 
receive subsistence money for the 
period of delay. Emigration 
officers are appointed in the 
United Kingdom by the Board 
of Trade, and in British jiosses- 
sioiis by the governors, for per- 
forming the duties assigned to 
them by this part of the act. 

Part IV. deals with fishiuf/ 
boats. See Ska Fisiikiiiks. 

Part V. deals with safety. Reg- 
ulations are made by Order in 
Council, on the joint recom- 
mendation of the Admiralty and 
the Board of Trade, for the pre- 
vention of collisions. (See Col- 
lisions AT Sea.) Accidents to 
steamships, and the loss of any 
British ship, must be reported 
to the Board of Trade. The 
Board of Trade makes rules as 
to life-saving appliances to be cs r- 
ried, for which see Life-savino 
Apparatus. The Privy Council 
makes rules as to what shall bo 
signals of distress, and the act 
imposes penalties for the use of 
them except in the case of a ship 
in distress. A ship must be marked 
with lines, not less than twelve 
inches long and one inch broad, 
showing the position of each deck 
above water, and must also be 
marked with a load-line. Every 
person who sends or attempts to 
send a ship to sea, or the master 
of a ship who knowingly takes 
her to sea, in such an unsea- 
worthy state as to endanger life, 
is guilty of a misdemeanour, un- 
less it is proved that all reason- 
able means were taken to insure 
her being sent to sea in a sea- 
worthy condition, or that her 
going to sea in an unseaworthy 
condition was, under the circum- 
stances, reasonable and justifi- 
able. The Board of Trade, on 
complaint or otherwise, may de- 
tain any British ship in a port 
of the United Kingdom on the 
ground that she is unfit to pro- 
ceed to sea without danger to 
life. The power of detention on 
the ground of unseaworthiness 
applies, with necessary modifica- 
tions, to foreign ships. In pro- 
ceedings against seamen for de- 
sertion or absence without leave, 
if one-fourth of them allege that 
the ship is not fit to proceed to 
sea, or that the accommodation 
is insufficient, the court may, if 
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not satisfied that the allegation 
is groundless, order the ship to 
be surveyed; and if the allegation 
turns out to be true, the master 
or owner must pay the costs of 
the survey, and compensation to 
the accused seamen. 

Part VI. deals with special 
shipping inquiries and courts. 
For inquiries as to shipping 
casualties, see Wreck. A naval 
court may be summoned by an 
officer commanding one of his 
Majesty’s ships on a foreign sta- 
tion, or, if there is no such of- 
ficer, by a consular officer. Such 
court consists of not more than 
five nor less than three, and one 
must be a naval officer not below 
the rank of lieutenant, one a 
consular officer, and one the 
master of a British merchant 
ship. A naval court may, if 
unanimous, remove the master 
of a ship and appoint some one 
else with the consent of the con- 
signee ; may cancel or suspend 
ti;e certificate of a master, mate, 
or engineer ; discharge a seaman 
from his ship; and direct the 
payment of costs. A court of 
survey for a port or district con- 
sists of a judge and two assessors. 
Persons who may be summoned 
to sit as judge consist of wreck 
commissioners, stipendiary or 
metropolitan police magistrates, 
county court judges, and other fit 
persons. The assessors are per- 
sons of nautical, engineering, or 
other special skill or experience. 

Part VII. deals with the delivery 
of goods. The shipowner who 
imports goods from foreign ports 
may, if the owner of the goods 
fails to do so, make the entry 
retruired by the Custom House, 
and land the goods any time 
after the time for delivery; or 
if there is no time fixed, tlien 
within seventy-two hours of the 
report of the ship. The goods 
may be placed in the cu.stody of 
a wharfinger or warehouseman, 
with notice of the lien claimed 
for freight and other cliarges ; 
and if the owner does not dis- 
charge the lien, or make a de- 
posit of the amount claimed, the 
goods may be sold. 

Part VIII. deals with the lia- 
bility of shipowners. A ship- 
owner is not liable to make good 
any loss or damage happening 
without his actual fault or privity 
(1) when any goods are lost or 
damaged by tiro on board the 
ship; (2) when gold, silver, dia- 
monds, watches, jewels, or pre- 
cious stones, not having been 
declared in writing, are lost or 
damaged by reason of any rob- 
bery, embezzlement, making away 
with, or secreting thereof. A 
shipowner’s liability for damages 
for loss of life or personal injury 
on board his ship, or on any 
other vessel if caused by the 
improper navigation of his ship. 
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is limited to an aggregate amount 
of £15 per ton of his ship’s ton- 
nage ; and in the case of loss or 
damage to goods under similar 
circumstances, to £8 per ton. 

As to Parts ix., x., and XI., 
which deal with wreck and sal- 
vage^ pilotage and lighthouses^ 
see articles on Wrecks, Salvage, 
Pilots, and Lighthouse. 

Part XII. deals with the mer- 
cantile nmrine fund. This fund 
is applicable for the salaries and 
other expenses of local marine 
boards, mercantile marine offices, 
and otlier expenses, and to it are 
paid fees and dues payable under 
the act, and a subsidy from Pai- 
liarnent. 

Part XIII. deals with legal pro- 
ceedings. 

Part XIV. confers upon the 
Board of Trade a general power 
of superintendence of merchant 
shipping. 

Merchant Taylors’ School, 

Charterhouse Square, London, 
was originally founded in Suffolk 
Lane in 1551 by Sir Thomas 
White and the Merchant Tay- 
lors’ Company, which is still the 
governing body. In 1876, on 
the transference of Charterhouse 
School to Codaiming, a removal 
was made to the present build- 
ing, which has accommodation 
for 450 pupils. 

Mercia, ancient Anglian king- 
dom, occupying the central part 
of England between Northumbriii 
on the N. and Wessex on the s. ; 
E. Anglia was on its E. border 
and Wales on its w. Founded 
about 682, it was independent 
and occasionally powerful, espe- 
cially under Penda(G20-G55), and 
Olfa, the builder of the famous 
dike on the Welsh border (767- 
795), till it merged, about 827, in 
the kingdom of Wessex. 

Mercie, Antonin (1845), French 
sculi)tor, born at Toulouse ; W(.n 
the Prix de llome (18G8). In 1874 
his (iloria Victis in bronze was 
purchased by the state. Other 
notable sculptures by him arc 
William Tell (1892), at Lausanne ; 
the funeral monument of Thiers, 
in the Pfere la Chaise cemetery 
in Paris (1893); and Jules Ferry 
(189G), at St. Did. 

Mercier, Honors (1840-94), 
Canadian statesman, was born at 
Quebec. He was admitted to the 
bar in 18G7, and became editor 
of Le Courrier de St. Ilyacinthe 
(18G2-4 and 18GG). He repre- 
sented Rouville in the Dominion 
Parliament from 1879 onwards, 
and formed an administration and 
became attorney-general in 1887. 

Mercuric and Mercurous 
Salts. See Mercury. 

Mercurius, in Roman mythol- 
ogy, the god of commerce and 
traffic generally; he was identi- 
fied with the Greek Hermes. 
A temple was built to him at 
Rome in 495 B.c. 
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Mercuryt the planet nearest 
to the sun, revolves at a mean 
distance from it of 30 million 



1. The Earth. 2. Mercury, 
same scale. 

miles, in a period of 88 days. 
Owing to the eccentricity of its 
orbit (c = 0*205), the planet re- 
ceives more heat at perihelion 
than at aphelion in tlie propor- 
tion of 9 : 4, and its velocity 
ranges from 23 to 36 miles a 
second. It rotates oh an axis 
nearly perpendicular to its or- 
bital plane, which is itself in- 
clined 7^ to the plane of the 
ecliptic. The periods of rota- 
tion and revolution are identical; 
hence the planet turns, apart 
from the effects of lihration, 
always the same face towards 
the sun. The inequalities of its 
motion, however, render these 
effects considerable , so that two 
marginal zones, each 23° 40' in 
width and each illuminated once 
in a revolution, arc appended 
to the normally sunlit hemi- 
sphere. The diameter of Mer- 
cury is about 3,000 miles ; and its 
maximum elongation from the 
sun being 28°, it can only be seen 
after sunset or before sunrise, 
when it shines as a dull white star 
brighter than Arcturns. AVith 
a telescope, it is observed to be 
crescent or gibbous, and faint, 
rift-like markings on the <lisc are 
visible under advantageous con- 
ditions. The presence of an 
atmosphere is doubtful (Lowell). 
Transits of Mercury can only 
take place in 3Iay or November. 
The interval between two at the 



served was by Gassendi (Nov. 7, phur is oxidized to sulphur 

1631); the last of the 19th century dioxide and mercury is set free, 

occurred Nov. 10, 1894 ; and the HgS + 0-2 = SOo + Hg. Themer- 

next is anticipated for Nov. 12, cury vapour given off is condensed 

1907. The i)erihelion of Mercury in cooled pipes or chambers, the 

was found by Leverrier to progress product being purified by Ultra- 

faster than theory prescribed by tion through wash-leather, some- 

38" in a century; but the intra- times followed by redistillation. 

Mercurian planets, imagined for Mercury is a heavy (sp. gr. 13*6), 

reconcilement of the discrepancy, silver-white, shining liquid; it 

have no ascertainable existence. solidifies to a malleable solid at 
Mercury, or Quicksilvku - 40° c., and boils to a colourless 

(Hg, 200 0), is a metallic element vapour at 358° C. It is a fair 

that is liquid at ordinary tern- conductor of heat and electricity, 

peratures. It occurs free in and has a regular coefficient of 
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Map of Mei'cury, shovnny Markinys on Surface. 

{Based by permission on the drawing by l‘rofessor Lowell.) 

Ilypftte. 11. Elm 20. Krlophoi-o'*. 29. Lichanos hyperbolnjon. 

Zui;on. 12. Ct>riU'U 2i. Meso meson. 20. Mest* hyperbolseon. 

I'HychopoiiipoH. Kt. SoiniiU' 22. FarhyiMvtu liyiMitoi lil. Lichanos ayneiiiiiM 

LichaiKW. 14. Onelroponipos. 23. Mese hypaton. 32. Me«e dlezeutfii 

Kera.s. 15. Psychaijo^os. 24. Nete hypaton. 33. Paraniese meson. 

6. Tarhypate. 10. Aphorisiiios. 25. Paramese hypaton. 34. Lichanos mcsoi 

7. Mese. M. t’ornu. 17. Testudo. 26. Netc meson. 35. Paramese hypa. ... 

9. Talaria. 18. Trite. 27. Trite diezeugmenon. 36. Idchanos hypaton. 

10. Plectrou. 19. Uermes. 28. Trite hyperbolseon. 37. Paiauete. 


nature to a small extent, but 
its chief source is its sulphide, 
cinnabar, HglS. The principal 



expansion. Mercury readily dis- 
solves most metals, forming amal- 
gams with them. It tarnishes 
but slightly in the air, except 
when heated to about its boiling- 
point. when it is slowly con- 
verted into its oxide, HgO, a 
red powder, from which oxygen 
is again set free at a higher 
temperature. Mercury forms 
two classes of salts — viz. the mer- 
curic and mercurous. The mer- 
curic salts can be derived from 
the above oxide by solution in 
acids, and are, in general, soluble 
in water. Tlie most important 
of them is mercuric chloride, or 
corrosive sublimate, HgClo, pre- 
pared by subliming a mixture 
of common salt and mercuric 
sulphate; like the other mer- 


Telescopic Views of Mercury. cunc salts, it yields a black 

precipitate of mercuric sulphide 

same node may be as short as method of preparation consists when acted on by hydrogen 

seven, but is usually of thirteen in heating the cinnabar in a sulphiile. Mercuric sulphide is 

or forty-six years. The first ob- current of air, when the sul- also obtained liy direct union of 
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the metal and sulphur, and when compounds— in particular, mer- sequence of sixteen-line poems (so 

sublimed changes to a bright curous iodide— is in the treat- sonnet-liko in appearance as fre- 

soarlet form, which is used as a ment of syphilis, for which dis- quently to be described wrongly 

pigment under tho name of ver- ease the drug is a direct antidote. as ‘ a sonnet sequence *), Modern 

milion. Of the mercurous salts. Mercury compounds act as a Love^ stands alone, in its kind, 

mercurous chloride, or calomel, violent irritant poison ; and even with its characteristics of poign- 

Hg 2 Cl 2 , is typical, and is a white medicinal doses, if persisted in ant insight, of masterful beauty, 

insoluble solid that is blackened for long periods, set up chronic and of distinction of style. Per- 

by ammonia. Mercury is invalu- poisoning, of which soreness of haps the name and influence of 

able for scientific purposes, chiefly the mouth, looseness of the teeth, George Meredith stand for more, 

on account of its high density and copious secretion of the with the younger generation of 

and high boiling-point, and as saliva are marked symptoms. men and women, than his actual 

conducting electricity without Workers with mercury are also achievement in literature ; for 

undergoing change. Hence it is affected with nervous troubles, he has, more intimately than 

employed in barometers, ma- exhibited by trembling and palsy. any other, set forth certain ideals 

nometers, pumps for attaining Mercury, Dog’s, the popular of life and conduct, and has, more 
high vacua, thermometers, elec- name of a poisonous herbaceous intimately than any other, re- 
trical connections and switches, plant, ilferciirta/tspcmmt 8, which vealed women to women as well 
and for a host of other purposes. is a native of the temperate parts as women to men, and vice versA. 

It is also used largely as a solvent of Europe and Africa. It belongs Books such as Beauchamp^ s Career 

in extracting gold, for silvering to the order Euphorbiacese, and (1875), Harry Richmond (1871). 

mirrors, and both free and in male and female flowers are borne and The Tragic Comedians (1880) 



The Mer de dace, Chamonix. 


combination as a drug. INIercury on different plants. Dog’s mer- have had much to do with the 

itself, in a fine state of division cury is a common British wood- moulding of men’s character and 

and mixed with chalk, confection land plant. ideals ; and books such as Diana of 

of roses, lard, and other diluents, Mer de Qlace, much-visited the Crossways (1885), The Egoist, 

is the active ingredient in tho Alpine glacier, 16 sq. m. in area, and The Amazing Marriage 

gray powder, blue pill, and on the N. slope of Mont Blanc (1895) have been a revolution- 
mercurial ointment of the Phar- range, above the valley of Cha- ary factor in the evolution of 

macopoeia. Mercuric and mer- monix. Its flow in summer is contemporary social life in its 

curous chlorides and iodides, said to be two feet per day. most distinctive and significant 

and many other preparations of Meredith, George (1828), phases. Before his twentieth year 
the metal, are largely used in English novelist, born in Hamp- Meredith had given himself to 

medicine. Of these, mercuric shire. He never sought, and has journalism. But the pen was a 

chloride is one of the most ef- never obtained, a wide jiopular- precarious staff, and his early 

fective antiseptics known, and ity; but year by year his fame years in London were years of 

is largely used in solutions of has steadily grown. Two at least privation and sometimes of hard- 

1 part to 1,000 of water; whilst of his novels have already taken ship. Slowly, however, he won a 

mercurial ointments of various an apparently assured place in position of some standing, though 

kinds are employed to destroy English literature, and that place it was less by this than by the 

parasites and relieve itching. is with the highest — T/ie Or- qualities of his mind and charac- 

Internally, metallic mercury and deal of Richard Fevcrel (1859), ter that he impressed the few 

calomel are purgative, and aid and The Egoist (1879). In verse, men of standing with whom he 

to a certain extent the excretion several lyrics and poems have won came in contact, and notably 

of bile; but perhaps the most in contemporary poetry a place Thomas Love Peacock, to whom 

valuable application of mercury not less assured ; and tho great he owed much, in a literary sense 
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as well as otherwise. For the last 
quarter of a century he has lived 
in Surrey, on the slope of Box- 
hill. He was appointed to the 
Order of Merit in 11)05. 

Meredith was twenty - three 
when he published his lirst book. 
Poems (1851). Although it is 
commonly stated that this volume 
received no, or but scant, atteii- 


war Meredith travelled in Tyrol 
and Italy as a correspondent; 
and it is to these experiences 
we owe the romances Emilia in 
England^ now called Sandra 
lieUoni (1804), and Vittoria (1800). 
Before these were published ap- 
peared the novel Evan Harring- 
ton (1861), and Modern Love^ and 
Poems of the English Roadside, 
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(1891); The Tale of Chloe, The 
House on the Beach, and The Case 
of General Ople and Lady Cam- 
per — reprinted from the New 
Quarterly Magazine of Julv 1879 
and January and July 1877 (1895) ; 
Lord Ormont and his Aminta 
(1894); The Amazing Marriage 
(1895) ; and, in 1897, An Essay on 
Comedy and the Uses of the Comic 
Spirit. The poetry of this middle 
and later period comprises Poems 
and Lyrics of the Joy of Earth 
(1883) ; Ballads and Poems of 
Tragic Life (1887) ; A Reading of 
Earth (1888); Jump to Glory Jane 
(1892); Poems: The Empty Purse, 
with Odes (1892) ; Selected Poems 
(1900); Odes in Contribution to 
the Song of French History (1898) ; 
Nature Poems (1898) ; a Reading 
of Life (1901); and Short Stories 
(1902). Since 1898 have also ap- 
I)eared the revised and complete 
edition in 32 vols., and the new 
T^)pular edition in 16 vols. See 
Monographs by Lynch (1891) and 
J errold (1902), and The Poetry and 
Philosophy of George Meredith, 
by G. M. IVevelyan (1900). 

Meredith, Owen. See Lytton. 

Merendera (a name given to 
Colchicum by the S) laniards), a 
genua of hardy liliaceous plants, 
mostly natives of S. Europe. 
Many species are grown in gar- 
dens, and are easy of culture. 

Meres, Francis (1565-1647), 
English writer, born in Lincoln- 
.shire. ^ He became rector of 
Wing in Rutland in 1602. Ho 
contributed apothegms to Po- 
litcuphuia: WiVs Commonwealth 
(1597), principally the work of 
Nicholas Ling, Meres’s continua- 
tion being Palladis Tamia: WiVs 
Treasury (1598), WiVs Theater 
(1599), and Palladis Palatium 
(1604). 

Merewether, post tn., co. 
Northumberland, N.S.W., Aus- 
tralia, 32" 58' s., 15r 42' E. Has 
coal-mining. Top. (1901) 4,551. 

Merganser, a name given to 
certain sea -ducks of the genus 
Mergus. The common British 
species is the red-breasted mer- 
ganser [M. serrator), which breeds 
in the Highlands of Scotland and 
in Ireland. The drake is a hand- 
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some bird with a glossy green 
head, bearing a long Olamentous 
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George Meredith. From the portrait by G. F. Watts, R.A. 

(Photo by Uollyer.) 


tion, it was more or less syinpa- 
theticallv treated by some of the 
leading weeklies’ and ‘month- 
lies* — notably the Spectator and , 
the Athenceum, the Edinburgh 
Review and Fraser^ s Magazine 
(the article in vol. xliv. of the 
latter was written by Charles 
Kingsley). At Weybridge, not far 
from Peacock, he wrote, during 
the spring and summer of 1855, 
The Shaving of Shagpat (1855), 
and later Farina (1867). About 
this time he incurred heavy finan- 
cial losses. It was at this junc- 
ture, and in the face of many 
difficulties (known only to inti- 
mate friends), that he wrote The 
Ordeal of Richard Fever el (1859). 
At the period of the Austrian 


with Poems and Ballads (1862) 
— Modern Love reissued, with 
The Sage Enamoured and other 
TXJems, in 1892. In 1865 Rhoda 
Fleming appeared. With the 
issue of The Adventures of Harry 
Richmond in 1871, and five years 
later (1876) of Beauchamp's Ca- 
reer, Meredith’s third and great- 
est jieriod begins, if we may use 
the phrase of a division that 
separates Richard Feverel and 
Modern Love from his highest 
achievement. In 1879 The Egoist 
won for him the supreme place 
as a writer of English high com- 
edy in prose fiction. Thereafter 
appeared The Tragic Comedians 
(1880) ; Diana of the Crossways 
(1886) ; One of our Conquerors 
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Mergui 

crest, a white neck with a black 
band, and a reddish breast 
streaked with black, while the 
back and upper surface are chiefly 
black with white markings. The 
female is more soberly clad. The 
bird is usually found in the sea, 
except at the breeding season, 
when it haunts inland waters. 
The nest is placed among heather 
or brushwood, or sometimes at 
the end of a hole in a bank. The 
bird has a wide range over the 
northern hemisphere. The hooded 
merganser {M. cucullaitts) of 
N. America has been occasionally 
recorded in the British area. 

Mergui. (i.) M. AncHirELAco, 
in Bay of Bengal, off Tenasserim, 
Burma. The islands are peopled 


of a bishop, and possesses a uni- 
versity. Pop. 11,000. ( 3 .) Capital 
of Yucatan, Mexico, 94 m. N.E. of 
Campeachy, with a 16th-century 
cathedral. Pop. (1900) 34,6:30. 

Meriden, city. New Haven co., 
Connecticut, U.S.A., 18 m. a.w. 
of Hartford. It manufactures 
chiefly plated and Britannia ware. 
Pop. (1900) 24,296. 

Meridian, Celestial, a great 
circle of the heavens marking 
the intersection of the plane of 
the terrestrial meridian with the 
st>here. It may also be described 
as the vertical circle passing 
north and south through the 
I)oles, or as the hour-circle cross- 
ing the zenith. Astronomical 
observations ‘of precision’ are 


duRegne de Charles ix. (1829), his 
most famous historical novel, were 
followed by Coloriiba (1830), a 
story of Corsican vendetta, and 
from 1830 40 by a series of works 
of fiction in the Revue de Paris. 
Later he contributed volumi- 
nously to the Revue des Deux 
Mondes. He al.so published ac- 
counts of his travels in France 
and elsewhere, as Letters from 
Spain (1840). La Guerre Socialc 
(1841), Catalina (1844)— preludes 
to an unwritten life of Caesar — 
Don Pedre (1843), Faux Demetrius 
are his best hi.storical works. He 
translated some notable Russian 
books; and Carmen (1847) af- 
forded an operatic theme to 
Bizet. The much-discussed Lettres 



by Silongs, whose chief occupa- 
tions are pearl-fishing and the 
collection of hiche de mer and edi- 
ble birds’ nests. ( 2 .) Seaport and 
cap. of Mergui dist.. Lower Bur- 
ma, on an island about 2 m. from 
the mouth of the river Tenas- 
serim. Exports timber and rice. 
Pop. (1901) 11,987. 

Merida, (i.) Augusta Emeri- 
fa), city, S.W. Spain, prov. Bada- 

i 'oz, on r. bk. of Guadiana, 34 m. 
>y rail from Badajoz. It pos- 
sesses many Roman remains, such 
as Trajan’s triumphal arch, ruins 
of an amphitheatre, pillars of 
the great aqueduct, and temple 
of Diana. Pop. (1900) 9,124. 
( 2 .) Capital of state of Los 
Andes, Venezuela, in valley of 
the Chama. It is the residence 


commonly made in the meridian, 
since effects of refraction and 
parallax are there at a minimum. 
For the terrestrial meridian, see 
Surveying. 

Meridian, city, Mississippi, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Lauderdale 
CO., 125 m. N.w. of Mobile. Its 
leading industry is cotton manu- 
facture. Pop. (1900) 14,050. 

M^rim^e, Prosper (1803-70), 
French novelist and historian, 
born at Paris; became a leader 
in the romantic movement. His 
first works, Clara Oazul and La 
Guzla ( 1 825), purported to be trans- 
lations, respectively, of Spanish 
comedies and Illyrian songs. 
The former he never surpassed. 
La Jacquerie (1828), a page of 
feudal history, and La Chronique 


d une Inconnue appeared after 
his death (1873-5), and appeared 
in an English translation, as The 
Love-Letters of a Genius^ by E. A. 
S. Watt (1906). He became an 
Academician (1844). Sec Sainte- 
Bcuve’s Portraits Contemporains; 
Filon’a P. (1898); Cham- 

bon’s Notes sur P. Mirimie ( 1903) ; 
and D’Haussonvi lie’s Prosper 
Merimie (1888). 

Merino, a Spanish breed of 
sheep, prized especially for the 
quality of the wool. See Sheep. 

Merionethshire, maritime co. 
of N. Wales, fronting Cardigan 
Bay for 40 m., with breadth of 
29 m. and area of 665 sq. m. The 
Berwyn ridge, N.E., separates it 
from Denbighshire. It is very 
mountainous, Arran Mawddwy 
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(2,972 ft.), Cader Idris (2,949 ft.), 
and Arenig (2,800 ft.) being the 
chief peaks. The picturesque 
valleys include those of the l3eo 
from Bala Lake, the Mawddach, 
and irnrts of the Dovey. Llyn 
Tegid, or Bala Lake (5 m.), n.e., 
is the largest natural lake in 
"Wales. Slate is quarried — c.u. 
at Festiiiiog; also limestone, and 
gold, copper, and lead are ob- 
tained. Festiiiiog is the largest 
town; Dolgelly, the central town. 
The county returns one member 
to the House of Commons. Fop. 
(1901) 49,130. 

Merlstem, a name given to 
that part of a plant's ti.ssue which 
consists of groujisof constructive, 
dividing, and changing cells, as 
distinguished from the so-called 
Tiermanent tissue which is pro- 
duced from meristem. The cells 
of meristem closely resemble one 
another, so that it is impossible 
to tell what form of permanent 
tissues will be produced by them. 
.. Merivale, Charles (1808-93), 
English historian, born in Lon- 
don. He became rector of Law- 
ford, Essex (1848), Hulsean lec- 
turer (1802), Boyle lecturer (1804- 
05), chaplain to the Speaker of 
the House of Commons (1803-9), 
and dean of Ely (1803). He 
wrote Histortf of the Romans 
under the Empire (1850 04), Con- 
version of the Roman Empire 
(1804), Gonvc rsionof the Northern 
Nations (1800), a rhymed trans- 
lation of the Iliad (1809), Gen- 
eral History of Rome (1875), and 
Leetnres on Epochs of Early 
Church History (1879). See his 
Autobiography, edited by his 
daughter (1898). 

Merivale, Herman Charles 
(1839-1900), English author, born 
in London. He was called to the 
bar (1804), but retired in 1874. 
He published poems and plays, 
of which the principal are All 
for Her (1874), The Cynic (1882), 
Fedora (188.3), Our Joan (188i')), 
The Butler ( 1 880), The Don (1888), 
and edited the Annual Register 
(1870-80). See his Bar, Stage^ and 
Platfo rm — A iitob iog raphic Mem- 
ories (1902), and Family Memo- 
rials^ by Anna Merivale (1^4). 

Merivale, John Herman 
(1779-1844), English scholar and 
poet, was born at Exeter. He 
was called to tlie bar (1804), and 
employed on Chancery commis- 
sions (1824-31 ). He is best known 
by his translations of Schiller 
(1844) and his contributions to 
Bland’s Grech Anthology (new 
ed. 188.3). He wrote Poems (1838) 
and Orlando in Roncesvalles 
(1814), and edited a series of 
Reports of Cases in Chancery 
(1817-19). See Family Memori- 
als, by Anna Merivale (1884). 

Merle d’Aubigne. See D’Au- 

bigne. 

Merlin {Falco cesalon), the 
smallest of British falcons, which 


is found as a breeding species in 
Wales and the northern parts of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland. 



Merlin. 


It preys chiefly on small song- 
birds. The total length is elev(*n 
or twelve inches. The male is 
slaty blue, with the nape and 
under parts rufous ; it is streaked 
with dark brown throughout. In 
the^ female the under surface is 
white, and the rest of the body 
dark brown, the tail being crossed 
by light bands. 

Merlin, the wizard of Arthurian 
romance, was of Welsh origin 
and mystic birth, and jdayed a 
part at the court of Vortigern (or 
of Uther-Pendragon), and a still 
more imj)ortant part at that of 
King Arthur. From the r2th 
century onwards he was famous 
as the re])uted author of pro])h- 
ecies concerning the destinies of 
England — Prophetia Merlini ; see 
T. Heywood’s Life of Merlin, 
his Prophecies and Predictions 
(1641 ; new cd. 1813). There 
were also two other jwpular 
books about him from about the 
same period - Merlini, in 
Latin hexameters (ed. 1837) ; and 
Roman de Merlin, in prose, by 
Robert de Borron (ed. G. Paris, 
1888). Merlin figures, of course, 
in Malory’s Le Morte Arthur and 
in Tennyson’s Tdt/lls of the King. 
There is a Scottish counterpart 
to him called Merlin Oaledonius, 
said to have lived in the 6th cen- 
tury, and to have perished in the 
Tweed at Drummelzier. There 
is a Life of him published by the 
Roxburghe Club in 183.3. 

Mermaids and Mermen. 
Oannes or Hei, the fish-god cf 
the Chalda'o- Babylonian religion, 
worshipped subsequently as Da- 
gqn in Palestine, and identical 
with the Greek Nereus, is pic- 
tured with the upper half of the 
body quite human, while the 


lower half is that of a fish. Simi- 
lar figures occur in ancient, 
meditaival, and later art. This 
curious belief may bo explained 
as a personifying of the power of 
the sea. Or, again, the accounts 
of seals and other marine animals 
may have originated an idea that 
the sea contains many half- 
human creatures. There remains 
the cuhemcristic solution. Ne- 
reus is often portrayed as entirely 
a man. Oannes, who is said to 
have brought civilization to 
Babylonia, is sometimes figured 
as (piite human, but dressed in 
fish-skins, according to Berosus, 
and as represented in an image 
found at Nimrud by Layard. 
Many stories of sea-women and 
sea-men resolve themselves into 
descriptions of a race like the 
Eskimos, who, wlien in their skin 
kayaks, appeared to early voy- 
agers like seals standing l)rea8t- 
high out of the water. 



? — 
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Figure of Oannes, found at 
Nimrud. 

Mermaid’s Qloves, a name 
sometimes applied to Chalina 
oculata, a sponge not uncommon 
off British sliores. 

Mermaid’s Purse, the name 
commonly given to the ])eculiar 
purse-shaped capsules in which 
skates, dog-fish, and their allies 
enclose their eggs. The young 
fish splits open the purse when 
its development is completed. 



In many instances the purses are 
furnished with long tendrils, by 
means of which the whole struc- 
ture is moored to weed on the sea 
bottom. See Skate 
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Mermaid Tavern wau situated 
in Bread Street, Cheapside, Lon- 
don. It is mentioned in Expenses 
of Sir John Howard (14G4). Here 
(c. 1603) Raleigh founded the fa- 
mous club of which Shakespeare, 
Jonson, Beaumont, Fletcher, 
Selden, Donne, and others were 
members. The wit (see Fuller’s 
Worthies) and the Canary wine 
were alike celebrated. 

Merodach-Baladan, or Mau- 
DUK, king of iiabylon (721-709 
B.C.) ; made alliances with the 
rulers of Elam, and sent presents 
and ambassadors to He/ekiah, 
king of Judah. After a nine 
years’ contest against Sargon, 
king of Assyria, Ha by Ion was 


Merovingians, or Mkrwings, 
first dynasty that ruled in France 
after the fall of the Roman em- 
)ire. It was founded by Clovis 
481-511), the grandson of Mero- 
vig, and in 752 was succeeded by 
the Carlovingian dynasty. See 
Fkanc K—Histori/. 

Merrill, cap. cf Lincoln co., 
Wisconsin, U.S.A., on 1. bk. of 
Wisconsin R., i70 m. N.w. of 
Milwaukee ; has lumber trade. 
Pop. (1900) 8,537. 

‘Merrimac.* See Hampton 
Roads, Battle of. 

Merrimack, riv., U.S.A., ris- 
ing in Now Hampshire, and flow- 
ing s. and E.N.E. through N. of 
Massachusetts to the Atlantic. 


Merseburg, tn., Saxony, Ger- 
many, on 1. bk. of Saale, 9 m. 
by rail s. of Halle, is speciallv 
noted for its cathedral (lltn 
century) and its 15th-century 
castle, from 1656 to 1738 the 
residence of the dukes of Sachsen- 
Merseburg. Leather, machinery, 
and toys are manufactured. Here 
a victory over the Hungarians 
was won by Henry the Fowler in 
933. Top. (1900) 19,118. 

Mersey, English riv., rises in 
Derbyshire. From Stockport, 
where it is joined by the Tame, 
it winds w. between Lancashire 
and (Cheshire, receiving the Ir- 
well from Manchester. Below 
Runcorn it expands into a large 



captured by the latter and razed 
to the ground. In 705 n.c. Mcro- 
dach-Baladan was finally ex- 
pielled from his throne liy Sar- 
gon’s succe.ssor, Sennacherib. 

Mero£, dist. of ancient Ethi- 
opia, almost surrounded by tw'o 
tributaries of the Nile, the As- 
tabus (Bahr-el-Azrek) and the 
Astaboras (Atliara) ; it now forms 
part of the Sudan. Its chief 
town, also called Meroe, became 
at an early date the capital of an 
important state. 

Merom, Waters ok, the mod- 
ern Lake Huleh, the most north- 
erly of the chain of lakes trav- 
ersed by the river Jordan. It 
was the scene of the great battle 
between Joshua and the kings of 
Canaan (Josh. 11 : 5). Length, 4i 
m. ; breadth, 3i m. 

Meropidse. See Bee-Eater. 


Its course is interrupted by rajiids 
and falls, from which power is 
obtained for cotton - spinning. 
Length, 150 m. ; drainage area, 
4,804 sq. m. It is navigable to 
Haverhill, Massachusetts (18 m.). 

Merriman, Henry Seton (c. 
1 8(53-1903), nom dr pfnme of Hugh 
Stowell Scott, British novelist. 
He was an underwriter at Lloyd’s, 
but about 1892 finally adopted 
the career of literature. Among 
his works are From One (rcnera- 
tion to Another (1892), The Slave 
of the Lamp (1892), The Sowers 
( 1 890), The Money Spi nner { 1896), 
In Kedar's Tents (1897), Rodents 
Corner (1898), The Isle of Unrest 
(1900), The Velvet Glove (1901), 
The Vultures (1902), Barlasch of 
the Guard (1903), and The Last 
Hope (1904). 

Merscheid. See Ohligs. 


BartkoLoMW.Xdm* 

estuary. Notwithstanding an 
entrance bar and shoals, the 
river ranks next to the Thames 
in commercial importance. The 
Manchester Ship Canal joins it 
near Irlam. A transporter bridge 
connecting Runcorn with Widnes 
was opened in 1905. 

Mersina, seapt., in vilayet 
Adana, Asiatic Turkey, on the 
Levant, 36 m. by rail w.s.w. of 
Adana. It is surrounded by fine 
gardens, and has an open road- 
stead as harbour. Exports wool 
and cotton. Total trade annually, 
about £1,000,000. Pop. 12,500. 

Mertensia, a genus of hardy 
herbaceous plants belonging to 
the order Boraginacere. Many 
are of garden value, and all are 
easi ly grown. The V irginian cow- 
slip (J/. virginica) bears terminal 
racemes of tubular flowers. 
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Merthyr- Tydfir. mrkt. tn. 
and pari, bor., Glamorganshire, 
Wales, on Tatf K., 23 m. N.w. of 
Cardiff. Since the middle of 
the 18th century it has grown 
because of its abundance of coal 
and iron. Jlrewing and flannel- 
weaving are minor industries. 
Adjoining, and forming part of 
the borough, is tlie ecclcs. par. of 
Dowlais, with large iron works. 
The borough returns two mem- 
bers to the House of Commons. 
A charter of incorporation was 
granted in 1905. Pop. (UK)1) 
09,227 ; of pari, bor., including 
Aberdare (5 m.) and Gelligaer, 
122,536. 

Merton, par. and metropolitan 

r. uburb of London, Surrey, 8 m. 

s. W. of Westminster. ]*op. (1901) 
4,501. 

Merton, Waltkii dk (d. 1277), 
bishop of Rochester, born prob- 
ably at Merton in Surrey. He 
became lord chancellor in 1201, 
and bishop of Rochester in 1274. 
He founded a hospital at Basing- 
stoke and Merton College at Ox- 
ford. Sec Hobhouse’s Walter de 
Merton (1859). 

Meru, mt., German E. Africa, 
40 rn. w.s.w. of Kilima-Njaro, con- 
sisting of two peaks, 14,600 and 
12,100 ft. respectively. 

Merv, tn. and oasis, Trans- 
caspian prov., Russian Central 
Asia, 192 m. s.w. of Bokhara, in 
a depression of the Murghab val- 
ley. The cultivated area of the 
oasis covers 1,480 sq. m. The 
principal crops are wheat, mel- 
ons, water-melons, barley, rice, 
cotton, sesame, and millet. Dust 
storms are constant, especially 
from W. and s.W. Pop. (mainly 
Tekke Turcomans) 160,000. Merv 
is one of the most venerable of 
Asiatic cities, being mentioned 
in the Zendavesta. As Antiochia 
Mnrgiana it was partly refounded 
by Alexander the Great, and 
Seleucus Nicator planted a col- 
ony here. From 334 Christian 
bishops appear; and from the 
Gth to the 9th century Nes- 
torian Christianity was power- 
ful, perhaps dominant, in Merv. 
Under the Arab caliphs (from 
666 A.D.) and Seljuk sultans 
(from c. 1040) it rivalled Bagdad 
(Alp Arslan and Sanjar were 
buried here) ; but in 1153 it was 
sacked by the Ghuz Turks, and 
in 1221 destroyed by the Mon- 
gols. It was a Persian city from 
1512 till 1795. The Russians 
occupied it in 1884. The ruins 
of old Merv are mostly at Bairam 
Ali, 18 m. E.N.E. of the modern 
Russian city, and include a Per- 
sian fortress destroyed in 1795, 
old fortifications of the Moslem 
period, the tomb of Sultan San- 
lar, the buildings of Christian 
(Nestorian) Merv, and of the 
Greek (Seleucid) city. Pop. (1897) 
8,727. See O’Donovan’s The 
Merv Oasis (1882). 


Mery on, Charles (1821-68), 
French etcher, born at Paris, the 
son of an English physician. His 
etchings of the Paris streets are 
highly esteemed ; the best known 
are Abside de Notre Dame^ Rue 
des Mauvais Oari^ons^ and Stryge, 
M<?ryon died insane at Charenton. 

Mesagne (anc. Messapia)^ tn., 
prov. Lecce, S. Italy, 12 m. by 
rail S.W. of Brindisi; trades in 
olive oil, grain, wine, anti fruit. 
Pop. (1901) 12,161. 

Mesdag, Hendrik Willem 
( 1 83l-1905),Dutcli marine painter, 
born at Groningen ; began to 
study art at Brussels in 1866. He 
adopted the method of painting 
landscape on windows, and then 
enlarging the picture on canvas. 
In 1868 he discovered that sea 
painting was his vocation, and 
verified Sir Alma Tadema’s pre- 
diction, * Perhaps a Con rbet, never 
a ]\Ieissonier.’ He settled at the 
Hague in 1869, and set himself 
to interpret an idea of immen- 
sity and boundless space in sea 
and sky. His pictures are to be 
seen in the Hague Museum, Boy- 
man’s Museum, Rott(ir<lam, and 
the Luxembourg, Paris. 

Mesembryaiithenium,agenus 
of fieshy, herbaceous plants be- 
longing to the order Ficoidaceje. 
They bear conspicuous flowers 
and thick, fleshy leaves. Most 
of the species arc natives of S. 
Africa, and require greenhouse 
culture in most parts of Britain. 
They are easily grown, the two 
main desiderata being full ex- 
posure to the sun at all times, 
and a light, rather poor soil. 
Propagation is easily effected by 
])icccs pulled olF and laid on 
<lamp sand in full sunlight. 
Among the species are M. crys- 
tallinum, the ice plant, a pro- 
cumbent form with shining pap- 
ules over its entire surface, 
which does well in the open in 
mild districts ; and M. edule, the 
Hottentot fig, a prostrate shrub 
bearing yellow flowers in July. 

Mesentery, an abdominal 
membrane attached to the lum- 
bar vertebrae behind and folded 
round the intestine in front. It 
consists of a duplicature of the 
peritoneum. 

Meshcheriaks, a race of E. 
Russia, of Ugro-Finnish origin, 
and related to the Voguls and 
Bashkirs, found mainly in gov- 
ernments Ufa and Orenburg 
(where they are mostly Mussul- 
mans), of Kazan, Penza, Vyatka, 
Tambov, Ryazan, and Baratov 
(where they have generally 
adopted Russian religion, dress, 
manners, and language). Pop. 
about 160,000, of whom 125,000 
are Mohammedans. 

Meshed, or Mash-had, tn., 
N.E. Persia, cap. of prov. of 
Khorassan, 110 m. from Afghan 
frontier, and some 60 m. from 
Russian Transcaspian frontier. 


It is a famous place for pilgrim- 
ages, the attraction being the 
tomb of Imam Riza, son of Ali, 
founder of the Shiites, in a 
magnificent and richly -adorned 
mosque. Its trade, once con- 
siderable, has decreased since 
the completion of the Russian 
railway from the Caspian to 
Samarkand. Fine silks, carpets, 
shawls, and sword blades are 
manufactured. Pop. 60,000. 

Mesitylene, or symmetrical 
tri-methyl benzene, C 6 H 3 (CHs) 3 , 
is an aromatic hydrocarbon oc- 
curring in coal tar, and best pre- 
])arcd by distilling acetone with 
sulphuric acid. It is a pleasant- 
smelling liquid (b.p. 164 '5 c. ; 
sp. gr. at 9*1^, *869), which, when 
heated with dilute nitric acid, 
yields acids by the successive ox- 
idation of the methyl groups. 

Mesmer, Friedrich Franz or 
Anton (1733 1815), German phy- 
sician, founder of the theory of 
animal magnetism or mesmerism, 
was born at Iznang, near Lake 
Constance. In 1766 he published 
De Plane ta?ni7n Influxu^ a treatise 
designed to show planetary influ- 
ence on the human nervous sys- 
tem. About 1771 he began to 
study mngnetism as x curative 
method, and in 1775 published 
Ucherdic Magnetkur^ and opened 
a school or hospital in Vienna. 
Being driven from there, he 
went to Paris (1778), where for a 
time he was very successful. At 
length the government appointed 
a committee of the Academy of 
Sciences to investigate his dis- 
coveries ; the result was unfavour- 
able to Mesmer, who returned to 
Germany, and died in obscurity. 
See Carpenter’s Mesmerism and 
Spiritualmn (1877) ; Kiesewetter’s 
F. A. Mesmers Lehcn und Lchre 
(1893) ; Graham’s Mesmer the 
Magnetiser (1890). 

Mesmerism. See Hypnotism. 

Mesne Process. Process is 
another term for execution of 
the judgment of a court. It is 
either original, mesne, or final, 
according as it issues at the be- 
ginning, middle, or end of an 
action. Arrest on mesne process 
was abolished by the Judgments 
Act, 1838, except in the case of 
Ne exeat regno. 

Mesne Profits. The action 
of mesne profits is an action of 
trespass brought to recover prof- 
its derived from land, whilst the 
ywssession of it has been wrong- 
fully withheld. In estimating 
the value of the mesne profits, 
the yearly rent paid is generally 
used as the measure of value. For- 
merly this action could not, ex- 
cept in cases of landlord against 
tenant, be joined with an action 
of ejectment ; but since 1883 the 
action can be joined with an 
action for the recovery of land. 

Mesoderm, the name given 
by embryologists to the third or 
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middle layer, which appears in 
development after the ectoderm 
and endoderm, and which gives 
rise to the whole of the connect- 
ive tissues, the excretory system, 
the blood-vessels and blood, the 
reproductive organs, as well as 
lining the body-cavity through- 
out. Many embryologists now 
deny that there is a middle layer 
in anything like the same sense 
that there is an outer and inner 
layer. See Embryolooy. 

Mesopotamia, ‘ the country 
between the rivers’ Euphrates 
and Tigris (Gen. 24:10; Dent. 

23 : 4 ; etc.). Properly it did not 
include the whole district, but ex- 
tended N. as far as a branch of the 
Taurus Mts., and s. as far as the 
Median wall, a little N. of Baby- 
lon. It was also called Aram- 
Naharaim, and in the Old Tes- 
tament Padan-aram. It was the 
original homo of the Hebrews 
(Gen. 11 ; Acts 7:2); there Isaac 
obtained his wife Rebekah (Gen. 

24 : 10, 15) ; there Jacob also ob- 
tained his wives (Gen. 28 : 2-7), 
and there most of his sons were 
born (Gen. 35 : 20 ; 40 : 16). It 
was the seat of the empires of the 
Assyrians, Babylonians, Syrians 
(successors of Alexander the 
Great), and Arabs. 

Mesozoa, a group of small 
animals whose position in the 
animal kingdom is still uncer- 
tain. An example is Dicyema, 
found parasitic in cuttles. The 
body consists of an outer layer 
of ciliated cells, enclosing a 
single cell which contains many 
nuclei. Within this inner cell 
germs develop, and form the 
young, which are dimorphic. 
Even simpler is an apparently 
related form called Salinella, in 
which the body consists only of a 
single layer of cells. This form 
is not parasitic, but has been 
found in brine. While their orig- 
inal discoverer. Van Beneden, re- 
garded these forms as intermedi- 
ate between Protozoa and Meta- 
zoa, more recent observers have 
suggested that they may be de- 
generate Platyhelminthcs. 

Mesozoic, a subdivision of geo- 
logical time, between the Permian 
and the Eocene. It includes the 
Triassic, the Jurassic, and the 
Cretaceous systems. IVlesozoic 
rocks cover much of England, 
France, N. Germany, Austria, 
the Northern Alps, and the centre 
of N. America. Volcanic rocks 
are not represented among them 
in any numbers. At a later stage 
Mesozoic rocks were elevated to 
great heights in the Alps, the 
Himalayas, and the Rocky Mts. 
The flora and fauna were char- 
acterized by the rise and cul- 
mination of the Ammonites, 
which began to be of impor- 
tance in the Trias, and became 
extinct before the beginning of 
the Eocene. It was also the 


period of the great reptiles. 
Mammals were in existence dur- 
ing almost the whole period, but 
were small and unimportant. 
Birds came into existence in 
Jurassic times, but flying reptiles 
also peopled the air. The earlier 
part of the period had a flora 
mostly of cycads, conifers, and 
ferns, but flowering plants became 
important in the Cretaceous. 

Mespilus, a genus of hardy 
deciduous trees belonging to the 
order Hosacede. They bear large 
white flowers followed by turbi- 
nate iK)mos. M. gcrmanica is 
the common Medlar. 

Mess, in the army, every body 
of oflicei*s or men wlio feed col- 
lectively, and whose boarding 
expenses are kept in a common 
account. There are generally in 
British units an officers’ mess, a 
sergeants’ mess, and a number of 
me.sses for the rank and lile. All 
the officers must be members of 
the mess of their unit. The un- 
married officers present at head- 
quarters regularly dine together; 
the married officers need dine 
only when they wish to do so, but 
must do so when their wives and 
f ami lies arc away from the station. 
The officers’ mess-house is pro- 
vided by government, and usu- 
ally contains a mess-room, an 
anteroom, and a billiard-room, 
besides a kitchen, cellars, and 
other offices. Tho government 
also finds a small part of the 
furniture ; but all the rest, with 
plate, china, glass, etc., is the 
property of the mess itself. The 
mess is managed and its accounts 
kept by a committee of three 
officers. Every officer on joining 
a corps pays an entrance fee, and 
afterwards an annual subscrip- 
tion ; the government also makes 
a small yearly allowance. Mess- 
bills are paid monthly. The offi- 
cers’ mess also partakes of the 
nature of a club, and mess meet- 
ings are held once a quarter. 
The commanding officer is re- 
sponsible for the proper admin- 
istration of the mess, and the 
senior officer present is resywn- 
sible for the maintenance of dis- 
cipline. 

The sergeants’ mess is for the 
warrant officers and non-com- 
missioned officers above the rank 
of coriwral. It is organized and 
managed on tho same principles 
as the officers’ mess. Liquor con- 
sumed is not put into a member’s 
mess-bill, but is paid for in cash 
as served. The amount of the 
bill is charged monthly in tho 
member’s accounts and settled by 
the officer commanding his squad- 
ron, company, or battery. A ser- 
geant assists the committee of 
three non-commissioned officers 
as caterer. 

The messing of tho rank and 
file (coriDorals and privates) is 
managed under the superintend- 


ence of their officers by the colour- 
sergeants of companies in the 
infantry and corresponding non- 
commissioned officers in tho other 
branches of the service. Each 
company or similar sub-unit 
really forms but one mess so far 
as accounts and management go ; 
but the men occupying each room 
are often spoken of as a mess. 
The broad and meat rations are 
is.sued daily by the government 
contractors, each issue being in- 
spected by an officer. Married 
men are given their own rations. 
To supplement the bread and 
meat ration, each man contributes 
3d. a day, while in most corps 
a further contribution towards 
each company’s messing is made 
from the canteen fund. All 
provisions other than rations are 
bought, as far as i)ossible, by or 
through the canteen. There are 
three meals a day— breakfast, din- 
ner, and tea ; these are eaten in 
the barrack-rooms. No liquor is 
provided, but those who desire it 
can have beer from the canteen 
with their dinner on payment. 
Every regiment of cavalry and 
battalion of infantry has a ser- 
geant-cook (trained in the School 
of Cookery at Aldershot) for 
general superintendence and in- 
struction. Each company in the 
infantry (or corresponding sub- 
unit in the other arms) has a 
man of the company as standing 
cook. 

Messageries Marltimes, tho 

principal passenger steamship 
ine in France ; it carries the 
mails to Italy, Egypt, Syria, the 
Levant, Greece, India, and China. 
It also includes a .service to Aus- 
tralia and S. America, Mediter- 
ranean, Black Sea, and Danube 
ports, as well as to the S.E. coast 
of Africa. It possesses (1905) a 
fleet of 76 steamers, aggregating 
286,.521 tons. Nine vessels have 
a speed of 17 knots. 

Messala, Roman family of tho 
Valerian clan ; its most distin- 
guished member was Marcus 
Valerius Messala Corvinus, who 
fought with Brutus and Cassius 
against the triumvirs at Philippi 
in 42 B.C., but afterwards became 
one of Augustus’s chief generals 
and friend. At Actium he com- 
manded the centre of the fleet. 
He was consul in 31 B.c., and 
proconsul of Aquitania in Gaul 
in 28 and 27 b.c. He was also 
a generous patron of literature, 
and himself wrote works on his- 
tory and grammar, as well as 
poems and speeches. 

Messalina, Valeria, the 
daughter of M. Valerius Messala 
Barnatus, was the third wife of 
the Roman emperor Claudius i. 
All the writers of the period rep- 
resent her as a monster of cruelty 
and profligacy. Having complete 
influence over the weak Claudius, 
she caused many distinguished 
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persons to be executed, sold 
military and provincial com- 
mands, intimidated the law- 
courts, and put her favourites 
into any post she chose. Narcissus, 
the freedman of Claudius, feel- 
ing his own position insecure, at 
length disclosed to Claudius Mes- 
salina’s adultery with Gaius 
Silius, and persuaded him that 
Messalina meant to deprive him 
of life and empire. Claudius 
ordered her death, and she was 
killed by a soldier in the gardens 
of Luoullus. She left two chil- 
dren by Claudius, Britannicus 
and Octavia. 

Messene. Sec Messenia. 

Messenla, dist. in ancient 
Greece, forming the S.w. portion 
of thePeloponnesus. It was con- 
quered by the Spartans in the 
8th and 7th centuries b.g., and 
the Messenians were made helots. 
In 464 B.c. they revolted, and for 
five years resisted the power of 
Sparta ; finally, in 459, their for- 
tress Ithome was captured ; but 
many of the Messenians were al- 
lowed to leave their country, and 
settled at Naupactus in .^2tolia. 
Nearly a century later, Epami- 
nondas restored the Messenians 
to independence, and founded the 
town of Messene at the foot of 
Mount Ithome (3G9 B.c.). 

Messiah (Gr. CkriHos\ a per- 
sonage whom the Israelites ex- 
pected to come as the divine 
ajarent in their delivery and 
triumph. The national hope 
clothed itself in many forms— c.</. 
a ‘prophet like unto Moses’ (Dcut. 
18 : 15), a * prince of the house of 
David’ (Isa. 9:0, 7), the ‘suf- 
fering servant ’ (Isa. 52 : 13- 
53:12), ‘one like unto a son of 
man’ (Dan. 7:13); and the re- 
markable way in which these 
various aspects were fulfilled in 
Jesus seem to justify His claim, 
and the judgment of His fol- 
lowers, that he was the Christ 
(John 4 : 25 /. ; Matt. 10 : 10). In 
Isa. 45 : 1, the title ‘anointed’ 
(messiah) is given to Cyrus. See 
Christ, Jesus Christ; James 
Drummond’s The Jewish Messiah 
(1.877) ; Stanton’s The Jewish and 
the Christian Messiah (1880). 

Messina, (i.) Province of 
Italy, in n.e. of Sicily ; area, 1,245 
sq. m. It ijroduces corn, flax, 
lemons, oranges, wine, oil, silk, 
sulphur, and copper. It is tra- 
versed by mountain chains (Monte 
Sori, 6,055 ft.). Pop. (1901) 
543,^9. (2.) Town and archi- 

episcopal see, cap. of the above, 
on the strait of Messina, 114 m. 
by rail N. of Syracuse. The streets 
are regularly built and are paved 
with lava. The cathedral was 
commenced in 1098 ; the church of 
Sta. Annunziata dates from the 
Norman period. The university 
(1549) contains a valuable library 
collected by the Jesuits, and 
has 600 students. The chief 


manufactures are silks, muslin, 
linen, and coral ornaments. The 
principal ex|)orts arc wine, 
oranges, lemons, almonds, liquor- 
ice, and pistachios. Originally 
known as Zancle, the town was 
taken in 493 B.C. by Anaxilas of 
Rhegium, who called it Messene. 
Having been alternately in the 
possession of the Athenians, the 
Carthaginians, and the Mamcr- 
tines, and having proved the 
cause of the first Punic war, 
it flourished under the Romans, 
whom it served as a station for 
their fleets. In 829 Messina was 
taken by the Saracens, who, in 
turn, were expelled by the Nor- 
mans in 1072. The town suffers 
periodically from earthquakes. 
Pop. (1901) 147,106. (3.) Strait 

OF (anc. Mameriinum Fretum or 
Fretum Siculum), 19 m. long, and 
from 2i m. to 14 m. in breadth, 
separates Sicily from Italy. The 
channel is very deep, and a strong 
current flows through it. The 
dangers to navigation are allegor- 
ized in the Scylla (a rock off 
Italian coast) and Chary bdis (a 
whirlpool opposite the harbour 
of Messina) of the Odyssey. 

Mestre, tii., prov. Venice, N. 
Italy, on a lagoon, 6 m. N.W. of 
Venice. It has sawmills and 
foundries. Poj). (1901) U,()25. 

Messuage, strictly a dwelling- 
house with a small piece of 
ground attached ; loosely used of 
any dwelling-house. 

Metabolism. See Proto- 
PLASM and Physiology. 

. A 


IV' 

Metacentre of a floating body. 

Metacentre, a point in a float- 
ing body whose position deter- 
mines the stability or instability 
of the body. Imagine the body 
to be floating so that the upward 
resultant pressure of the water is 
exactly equal and opposite to the 
weight of the body acting through 
its centre of mass o, and let 
AOB be this line of action re- 
garded as drawn in the body. 
Now let the body be displaced 
by a slight rotation about a hori- 
zontal axis in the plane of flota- 


tion. The line of action of the 
resultant upward pressure will 
no longer pass through o, and 
will consequently form with the 
weight of tlie body a combination 
of forces having a turning mo- 
ment upon the body. In order 
that this moment may tend to 
turn the body back towards its 
original position, it is evident that 
the line of resultant pressure in 
the displaced position must in- 
tersect the line agb at a point 
above G. This point of inter- 
section is the metacentre. When 
it is above the centre of mass, 
the body is stable ; when it is 
below, the body is unstable and 
will fall away more and more 
from the original position. 

Metal. Though metals are dis- 
tinguislied by the peculiar lustre 
which we associate with silver or 
copper, this property is not con- 
fined to them alone, for it is pos- 
sessed by certain compounds such 
as sulphides, and by some ele- 
ments like arsenic or graphite, 
which have but little claim to be 
called metals. Metals are in gen- 
eral of liigh specific gravity, are 
often ductile and malleable, con- 
duct heat and electr city well, 
and are opaque ; though these 
properties vary widely in the 
dilferent cases. Thus potassium 
is lighter than water, bismuth 
is brittle and a poor conductor 
of electricity, and gohl is trans- 
lucent in thin films. They differ 
also to very marked extents in 
fusibility and volatility. Thus 
mercury is liquid at ordinary 
temperatures and boils easily, 
tin and lead are easily fusible, 
zinc can be distilled at a red 
heat, while iridium and chromium 
can only l)e melted, and most 
metals vaporized, at the highest 
attainable temperatures. (See 
table of constants in article on 
Elements.) Hardness is also 
a feature of great variability. 
In their chemical properties 
metals also differ much, but in 
general they are characterized by 
forming oxides of a basic charac- 
ter; though this is only true of 
the lower oxides, the higher ox- 
ides, like those of the non-metals, 
being acid. The metals may be 
classified as ‘light* and ‘heavy,* 
the light metals being subdivided 
into the alkali metals^ such as 
potassium, the alkaline earth 
metals^ such as calcium, and 
earthy metals, such as aluminium ; 
the heavy metals include those 
similar to iron, those like copper, 
the noble metals, like gold, and 
the base metals, like antimony— 
though these divisions often over- 
lap. Alloys, or mixtures of me- 
tallic elements, such as brass or 
pewter, in which combination 
may have taken place to a greater 
or less extent, are also called 
metals. See Metallurgy, and 
Alloys. 
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Metal Decorative Work. 

Gold and silver have been chiefly 
selected for the richest and most 
costly works of art in metal ; but 
bronze, copper, tin, and lead 
have not lacked application in 
this direction also. Cast bronze 
for statuary was used from re- 
mote times in Egypt and in 
Greece ; while in Britain, and 
more especially in Ireland, there 
were craftsmen skilled in the 
arts of bronze and metal working 
to a degree difficult for us to ap- 
preciate fully. Thus, the bronze 
shield with red enamel bosses 
found in the Thames, and now in 
the British Museum, gives some 
idea of the marvellous skill of its 
Celtic makers. Large cauldron- 
shaped pots of small plates of 
bronze riveted together are some- 
times found in Ireland, and 
bronze bells and bell -cases of 
early date are by no means rare ; 
weapons, shiuhls, helmets, and 
horse trappings in bronze and 
enamels are also frequently met 
with. In the middle ages work 
in bronze, copper, bra- s, iron, 
lead, and tin reached a high level 
of artistic excellence. Armour 
and weapons of all kinds were 
often most elaborately deco- 
rated; while, in addition, large 
hinges extending over the whole 
surface of a door, locks, screens, 
grilles, and metal-work of all 
kinds were found in the cathe- 
drals, churches, and monasteries 
throughout Europe. The cast 
bronze figures of Quetui Eleanor, 
Henry lll., Edward ill., Richard 
IT. and his (^ueen Anne, all in 
Westminster Abbey, and the 
wrought-iron screen above the 
tomb of Queen Eleanor, are good 
examples of medicuval English 
metal-work. 

Abroad, work of great beauty 
may bo seen in the shrine of iSt. 
Simeon at Zara in Dalmatia 
(Italian work of the 14th century), 
and the shrine of St. Sebald at 
Nuremberg, the work of Peter 
Vischer and his sons in the IGth 
century; while the bronze gates 
of the baptistery at Florence, by 
Lorenzo Ghiberti, mark the climax 
of the use of cast bronze for dec- 
orative purposes. The renaissance 
iron-workers in Europe were pro- 
lific in their output, and the art 
showed few signs of decline until 
the end of the 18th century. In 
England, the iron gates of the 
palace of Hampton f^ourt are 
famous examples. Cast iron be- 
gan to oust blacksmiths’ work in 
the beginning of the Iffth century. 
The productions in this material 
designed by Alfred Stevens are 
exceptionally good. The Greeks 
cast lead into beautiful forms 
for weights, and it has been used 
for urns and coffins from Roman 
times, many of these being highly 
ornamental. For statues it was 
frequently employed, especially 


in connection with the gardens 
of the renaissance period and 
after ; while in architectural work, 
roofs, finials, rain-water heads, 
and cisterns gave the lead-worker 
ample scope for his artistic skill. 
Pewter, a mixture of tin and lead, 
has also been much employed 
for decorative work, the objects 
often resembling the contempo- 
rary silver work, but with a bolder 
and less elaborate treatment, and 
being in domestic u.se as platters, 
flagons, and so forth, until super- 
seded by earthenware. 

The last twenty years has to 
some extent restored the metal- 
worker and blacksmith to their 
true positions as handicraftsmen, 
much of the w'ork now being 
done bearing evidence of the best 
traditions of the art. See also 
Goldsmiths’ Work, Silver- 
smiths’ Work, and Chasino ; and 
for further information, consult 
J. Starkio Gardner’s Iron Work 
(2 vols. 1893) ; F. S. Meyer’s A 
Handbook of Art Sm it hi nr/ (1890) ; 
J. Tijoii’s A New Jiooke of Draw- 
ings (1093; reprinted by B. T. 
Batsford, 1890); W. B. Hcott’s 
Historic and Practice of the Fine 
Arts (3rd ed. 1874) ; and W. R. 
Lethaby’s Lead Work (1893). 

Metallography, that branch 
of metallurgy which describes 
the structure of metals, mainly 
as discovered by microscopical 
examination. This study, in the 
main, owes its origin to Dr. Sorby, 
about 1 804, and was extended in 
1878 by Professor Martens, whose 
researches were followed by those 
of Professor Wedding of Berlin ; 
Lynwood Garrison and Dudley of 
America ; Barba, Osmond, and 
AVerth in France; and notably 
in Britain by Arnold, Stead, 
Andrews, and Roberts -Austen. 
The specimen for examination 
is first carefully polished, and 
then etched by a suitable liquid, 
which exerts a differential action 
on tlic various structural con- 
stituents, revealing them by the 
diverse manner in which light is 
reflected from their surfaces. The 
polishing substances employed 
are different grades of emery, 
followed by rouge, or some 
powder equally soft, capable of 
producing a surface free from mi- 
croscopic scratches. The polish- 
ing process may be hastened by 
the use of a machine worked 
by hand or by power; the most 
convenient hand machine is 
that of J. E. Stead of Middles- 
brough. In some cases polishing 
alone suffices to reveal the struc- 
ture, because the various con- 
stituents tend to wear away un- 
equally, according to their specific 
prox)erties and absolute dimen- 
sions. To obtain the result, it is 
necessary to polish the metal on 
a bed elastic enough to wear away 
the little protuberances as they 
are formed, and delicate enough to 
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bring out the finest details. Os- 
mond found parchment, stretched 
on soft wood, and moistened with 
wet rouge, the best. In other cases 
what is termed "polish attack* 
is employed. This consists of 
adding to the polishing material 
some liquid that is slightly chem- 
ically active--c.f/. ammonium ni- 
trate solution or infusion of 
liquorice root for steels. Heat- 
tinting is also sometimes em- 
ployed, the heat causing the con- 
stituents to become differently 
coloured by oxidation films. 

Two kinds of illumination are 
used in viewing the structure of 
a metal under the microscope — 
oblique and vertical illumination. 
In the former, the microscope 
is generally tilted at an angle, 
and the light condensed on the 
object; for vertical illumination, 
a reflection or right-angled prism 
is arranged in the axis of the mi- 
croscope, so as to reflect a beam 
of light normally to the plane of 
the object, which then reflects the 
light vertically up the tube of 
the microscope to the eye. It is 
advisable to record the appear- 
ances observed, x)hotographically; 
the details of the processes em- 
ployed are described in works on 
photo-micrography, such as that 
of E. J. Spitta. For full details 
of metallography, consult the 
original papers of the workers 
above mentioned, Ilarbord and 
Hall’s Steel (new cd. 1905), and 
Hiorns’s Metalloijraphy (1902). 

Metallurgy includes the study 
of the processes of extracting 
metals from their naturally oc- 
curring sources, and their pre- 
paration in a suitable state of 
purity or admixture for use in 
the arts. Much exact knowledge 
has been obtained in recent years 
by the application of accurate 
methods of determining high tem- 
peratures, and by the microscopic 
study of the structure of metals 
and alloys ; and the methods 
of preparation and manipulation 
have been greatly extended and 
simplified by the wider applica- 
tion of the process of electrol- 
ysis, and by the ready produc- 
tion of hitherto unattainable 
temperatures by means of the 
electric arc and the use of alu- 
minium. Only a few of the 
metals occur in the native con- 
dition, such as gold, platinum, 
iridium, silver, mercury, and 
copper. In the great majority 
of cases they are found in com- 
binations with non-metals, form- 
ing definite minerals; and their 
ores are those minerals from 
which the metals can be profit- 
ably extracted. The most usual 
ores are embedded in earthy 
matter, the ‘matrix* or ‘gangue,* 
and may often be partially sepa- 
rated by mechanical operations, 
such as crushing, sorting, and 
washing; but the residue must 
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be removed by causing it to 
unite with a suitable flux during 
the subsequent furnace opera- 
tions, and so form a slag, which 
is usually the waste product of 
the operation. If the impurity 
is silica, an oxide such as lime 
may bo used as a flux, and vice 
versd^ and the slag is the silicate 
formed, which, if it contains an 
excess of silica, is acid, and if an 
excess of oxide, it is basic. After 
the preliminary mechanical treat- 
ment, the ore is often further 
prepared by calcinatiun or roast- 
ing. in which it is treated in a 
current of air to expjl volatile 
matter, or to oxidize certain con- 
stituents without melting the 
mass. Sometimes chlorine takes 
the place of air, and chlorina- 
tion instead of oxidation results. 
These operations and the smelt- 
ing proper, which expresses the 
actual separation of the metal 
from its ore by various chemical 
actions while in a state of fusion, 
are carried out in furnaces, which 
are lined with fire-resisting ma- 
terial. See Furnaces. 

Of the chemical actions taking 
idace during smelting, tlie prin- 
cipal is an action of reduction, 
in which, as a rule, oxygen is 
removed from combination with 
the metal by the operation of a 
reducing agent, of which the 
chief are carbon, carbon mon- 
oxide, hydrogen, hydrocarbons, 
and sometimes metals. In some 
cases a ‘rogulus’ or ‘matte,’ which 
is an artificial sulphide, is pre- 
pared as a preliminary, in order 
to prevent loss by the scorifying 
action of silicates during tlie re- 
moval of impurities. The sul- 
I)hules arc subsequently partially 
oxidized, so that, on heating with 
the unchanged sulphide, sulphur 
and the require<l metal are set 
free. A ‘speise’ is similar to a 
matte, but contains arsenic in- 
stead of sulphur. If the metal 
is volatile, and its vapour is led 
off and condensed to a liquid, as 
in the case of zinc or mercury, ft 
is said to be ‘distilled but if it 
is condensed as a solid, as in the 
case of arsenic, the process is 
termed * sublimation.’ In certain 
cases one or more constituents of 
a mixture may be separated by 
simple heating, in consequence 
of having lower melting-points 
than the rest. In this way ar- 
gentiferous lead is largely sepa- 
rated from copper, an<l bismuth 
is liquated from its more in- 
fusible gangue. The term ‘liqua- 
tion’ is also applied to the sepa- 
ration of any portion of a com- 
T)lex mixture, even when it is not 
removed from the main mass, as in 
the formation of eutectic alloys. 
* Scorification * is the operation 
of oxidizing a metal in a clay 
dish or furnace, so as to form 
fusible oxides, mixed with some 
silicates from the silica of the 


clay, and forming a scoria or 
sliig. In assaying, an excess 
of lead is used to form a fusible 
oxide, which has the i^wer of 
dissolving otherwise infusible 
oxides. ‘Cupellation’ isasimilar 
operation, performed in a ves- 
sel of bone-ash, termed a cupel, 
and has for its object the re- 
moval of base metals from gold 
and silver by oxidation and solu- 
tion in oxide of load. On the 
small scale, the liquid oxides are 
absorbed by the bone-ash, leaving 
gold and silver behind on the 
cupel. ‘Amalgamation’ is the 
union of mercury with other 
metals, forming amalgams ; thus 
free gold and silver, being sol- 
uble in mercury, are extracted 
from their ores and products by 
grinding or crushing, followed 
by treatment with mercury, which 
is afterwards distilled off from 
the precious metals in the rich 
amalgam. Some compounds, 
either in a state of fusion or 
solution, are electrolyzed, as in 
the separation of aluminium or 
the purification of copper. Some- 
times, too, the metal is set free in 
a ‘ wet ’ way, as in the wet copper 
extraction process, or tho cyanide 
process of extracting gold. 

A feature of groat importance 
in the study of metals is their 
behaviour under stress of various 
kinds— thus, whether they aro 
malleable, or capable of being 
extended laterally by blows or 
pressure; ductile, or able to be 
drawn into wire; tenacious, or 
brittle. In ineasuring the strength 
of a metal, it is usual to find tho 
stress it can undergo without be- 
ing permanently deformed, tho 
strain that takes place up to that 
point, the amount of strain be- 
fore rupture, and the maximum 
stress before rupture. In this 
and other respects, such as elec- 
tric conductivity, the properties 
of metals are vastly influenced 
by tho presence of even very 
minute traces of impurity, by the 
previous mechanical or thermal 
treatment, and by the actual 
temperature. Thus, the differ- 
ences between wrought iron, mild 
steel, tool steel, and cast iron 
aro ascribable almost entirely to 
the variation of tho amount of 
carbon present from 0 up to 3 
per cent. A metal like wrought 
iron is, at tho temperature of 
liquid air, as brittle as glass, 
tough and hard at ordinary tem- 
peratures, and so soft and pasty 
at full red heat that it can be 
readily worked and welded. With 
regard to electric conductivity, tho 
resistance is in general vastly in- 
creased by the presence of mi- 
nute traces of impurity ; on the 
other hand, lowering the tem- 
perature reduces tho resistance 
to such an oxtent as to con- 
vey the idea that, if the abso- 
lute zero of temperature could 
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be attained, the resistance would 
fall to zero, though at the very 
lowest temperatures this ceases 
to hold good. 

The metallurgist is also con- 
cerned with the machinery and 
methodsof workingmetals. Thus, 
in some cases metals rouuire to be 
rolled; in others forged, pressed, 
drawn, ‘squirted;’ some must bo 
planed or otherwise cut; some 
can be joined by welding — i.c. 
pressing together in a pasty state ; 
others require the intervention of 
a solder. Sec Roberts-Austen’s 
Introduction to the Study of 
Metallurgy (5th ed. 1902, Blount’s 
Eiectrochcmistry[l\^l)^ and Long- 
muir’s Elementary Practical Me- 
tallurgy (1905). 

Metamorphism. A consider- 
able part ot the earth’s surface 
is formed of rocks, which cannot 
be regarded as normal sediments 
or as igneous masses, s\ich as are 
emitted by volcanoes at the pres- 
ent day. Yet in their chemical and 
structural characters they present 
resomblances to both groups. 
Soine, such as quartzite, quartz 
schist, mica schist, marble and 
crystalline limestone, have much 
the same composition as sand- 
stone, shale,and limestone; others, 
such as many gneisses, amphibol- 
ites, serpentines, and talcose 
schists, bear a similar relation- 
ship to igneous rocks, such as 
granite, dia))ase, and peridotite. 
The name metamor])hic was ap- 
plied to this group by Lyell, 
who powerfully advocated the 
view that they wore modified 
or altered by such agencies 
as heat, pressure, and crush- 
ing. This theory is now gener- 
ally accepted, and it has been 
proposed to establish two sub- 
divisions, tho ortho - gneiLses 
(originally igneous) and the para- 
gneisses (originally sedimentary). 
Many regard these rocks as formed 
pi incii>ally by the crushing which 
always takes place where moun- 
tain chains are being elevated by 
lateral compression of a belt of 
rocks (dynamo - metamorphism). 
Others insist that for the forma- 
tion of wide areas of gneisses and 
schists peculiar conditions were 
necessary, which have not existed 
since the earlier stages of ourplan- 
et’s history. According to this 
school the typical metamorphic 
rocks must necessarily be older 
than all the fossiliferous systems. 
There is much evidence, however, 
to show that many schists are 
altered Paheozoic rocks, and that 
some may be Secondary or even 
Tertiary. They are very rarely 
fossiliferous, but in a few cases 
mica schists have been proved to 
contain recognizable organic re- 
mains. Another type of meta- 
morphism. about which there is 
less obscurity, is produced when 
great masses of igneous rock are 
injected into the upper part of 
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the earth’s crust. The surround- 
ing strata are hardened and in 
large measure re-crystallized, new 
minerals being formed, such as 
andalusite, garnet, pyroxene. This 
action is known as contact meta- 
morphism, and one of the com- 
monest products is a hard, flinty, 
fine-grained rock known as horn- 
fels. Bosses of granite are usu- 
ally surrounded by an ‘aureole’ 
of contact metamorphism, which 
is sometimes several miles across. 

Metamorphosis, a term used 
in zoology to indicate the changes 
in structure and habits which 
occur in the life-histories of the 
frog, butterflies, and other ani- 
mals. The change frequently, 
though not invariably, involves 
a marked change in environ- 
ment, as from water to land in 
the case of the frog, from the 
sedentary to the aerial life in 
the butterfly, 'riie larval form 
before metamorphosis usually 
l)Ossesses certain characters which 
seem to be ancestral in ty])e. 
It is an essential part of the 
conception of a metamorphosis 
that the young form (larva) 
should he capable of living an 
independent existence. 

Metaphor, a figure of speech 
in whicn, instead of comparing 
(as in a simile) the qualities com- 
mon to two objects, we bodily 
transfer the qualities of the one 
to the other. Thus the sentence, 
‘The man was as bold as a lion 
in the fight,’ is a simile, man and 
lion being compared in respect 
of boldness. But the sentence, 
‘He was a lion in the fight,’ is 
a metaphor. 

Meta-Phosphoric Acid. See 

Phosphoric Acid. 

Metaph^sic, a term which 
owes its origin to the fact that 
the treatise of Aristotle now 
called Meta sics (meta, ‘after’) 
was placed by a later an anger 
of his works next in order after 
the treatises on rkjfsics. Aris- 
totle’s own term for the subjjct- 
matter of the Metaphysics was 
first philosophy or theology. In 
current usage, where a distinction 
is made between metaphysics and 
philosophy, the latter term Inis 
the wider meaning, and includes 
sciences like logic, psychology, 
and ethics, while the term meta- 
physics is reserved for the most 
fundamental philosophical in- 
quiries into the nature of reality. 
See Philosophy ; and Sidgwick’s 
Philosophy: Its Scope and Rc- 
lations (19()2). 

Metastasio, Pietro (1698- 
1782), Italian poet, was born at 
Rome (his name being originally 
Trapassi). He was advocate at 
Naples, till his literary fame 
secured him the post of imperial 
court poet at Vienna, where he 
lived from 1730 till his death. 
As a lyric poet he is at the head 
of those that wrote in the second 
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Arcadian manner. But it is as 
a writer of melodramas (high- 
class librettos for music) tliat 
ho became renowned throughout 
Europe. Nearly all his plays 
have been seimratcly rendered 
into English (sec, too, the selec- 
tion by Hoole, 3 vols. 1 8(X)). The 
Opere were collected at Paris 
(1780-2), which edition was sup- 
plemented by the Opere Postume 
(1795), and in parts by the Floren- 
tine collections of 1820 and 1826. 
New letters were edited by Car- 
ducci (1883) and Traversi (1883). 
Fanny Burney wrote an elaborate 
memoir in 3 vols. (1796). See 
monographs by Falconi (1^3), 
Tornmasini (in the Scritti di 
storia e critical 1891), Bonadoni 
(1897), and Arcari (1902). 

Metayer System, a system of 
farming land in which the cul- 
tivator pays his rent in kind — 
generally a fixed proportion of 
the product, not a fixed amount. 
The system is common in France, 
where 14 per cent., and in Italy, 
where 50 per cent., of the land is 
cultivated on this plan ; but it is 
declining in importance, Arthur 
Young estimating that in his 
time 87 per cent, of the culti- 
vated land of France was so 
farmed. The system has appeared 
.spontaneously in America, where 
it is called farming on ‘thirds’ or 
‘halves,’ as the projwrtion may 
bo, and is akin to the stock - 
and-land lea.ses of the English 
middle ages, both arising from 
the scarcity of labour. It exists 
also in the sugar islands of the 
W. Indies wliich have been French 
colonies. See Mill’s Political 
Economy ( 1 891 ). 

Metazoa, the designation given 
to the multicellular animals in 
general, as contrasted with the 
I'rotozoa, tlie sim])lest animals, 
which consist of .single cell.s, or 
of colonies of independent cells. 
It is characteri.stic of the Meta- 
zoa that not only does the body 
consist of many cells, but these 
cells are not each physiologically 
complete, but are arranged in at 
least two layers, which have dif- 
ferent relations to the environ- 
ment, and in consequence differ- 
ent functions. The distinction is 
of no practical, though of great 
theoretical, importance. 

Metchnikov, Elias (1845), 
Russian bacteriologist, was born 
in the government of Kharkov, 
and was appointed professor of 
zoology at Odessa in 1870, and 
in 1886 director of the bacterio- 
logical institute there. In 1890 
he went to Paris to study under 
Pasteur, and was appointed pro- 
fessor at the Pasteur In.stitute in 
1904. His name is prominently 
associated with the theory of 
phagocytosis, or the destructive 
power which the leucocytes, or 
white blood corpuscles, i3ossess 
with regard to noxious bacteria 
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that invade the body, a theory 
of great importaiicc in explain- 
ing immunity from disease. His 
views are expounded in Immunity 
in Infectious Diseases (Eng. trans. 
1906). He has abso written The 
Nature of il/an (1903) ; and mono- 
graphs on Nemertuies and Echin- 
oderms (1869), Siphonophora and 
Medusce (1870 and 1886), Insects 
(1866), Scorpions (1870), Centi- 
pedes (1871), Worms, and Sponges. 

Mctellus, a distinguished 
family of the plebeian Cacilian 
clan at ancient Rome : — Lucius 
C.ECiLius Mktellus, consul in 
251 B.C., when he defeated the 
Carthaginians in Sicily, and again 
in 219; as pontifex maximns he 
rescued the Palladium from a fire 
in the temple of Vesta, and in so 
doing lo.st his sight.— OuiNTUS 
(^ECiLiiJS Metellus, called Ma- 
cedonicus, because when pra;tor 
ill 148 B.c. he defeated Andriscius, 
a pretender to the throne of Mace- 
donia. In 143 he was consul, 
and carried on war against the 
Celtiberians in Spain. — Quintus 
(J.K ciLius Metellus, called Nu- 
midicus, because he carried on 
war successfully in Numidia 
against Jugurtha in 109 and 108 
B.c. He was censor in 102, but in 
100 Marius secured his banishment 
from Rome. He was a leader of 
the aii.stocratic party.- Quintus 
C^’. cii.ius Metellus, son of the 
above, called ‘Pius’ for the de- 
votion he displayed towards his 
father in securing his recall from 
bani.shment. He was jirietor in 
89 B.C., and fought in the social 
war. He took Sulla’s .side against 
tho Marian party, and was consul 
with Sulla in 80. From 79 to 72, 
as pro-consul in Spain, he carried 
on the war against Sertorius. He 
died in 63 B.C.— Quintus Oa:ci LI us 
Metellus Pius Scirio was the 
adopted son of the al»ove ; his 
own father was Publius Scipio 
Nasica. He was consul in 52 
B.c. along with Poinney, and 
fought on Poinpey’s side in the 
civil war. After the battle of 
Pliarsalia he went over to Africa, 
when he was defeated by Ciesar 
at Thapsus in 46, ami soon after- 
wards committed suici<le. 

Metempsychosis. See Trans- 
migration. 

Meteorites. See Aerolites. 

Meteoritic Hypothesis, asjiec- 
ulation in cosmogonj", sketched 
by Sir Norman Lockyer in 1887, 
and fully described in Meteoritic 
Hypothesis (1890). Its funda- 
mental idea is the development 
from swarms of meteorites of all 
the self-luminous bodies in si>ace, 
beginning with nebula;, and as- 
cending through red to white 
stars ; after that, the stages 
marked by solar and carbon stars. 
The meteoric constitution of neb- 
uhe depends upon spectroscopic 
coincidences which have not been 
verified. 
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Meteorographt an instrument 
giving a continuous record of 
fluctuations in pressure, tempera- 
ture, and humidity on a moving 





liichards's Mcteorotjraijk, with 
Cayc. 

sheet of paper driven hy clock- 
work. The instrument is spe- 
cially adapted for use with kites 
or balloons, the apparatus shown 
in the figure being that usually 
employed. This consists of three 
instruments — viz. a combined 
barograph, thermograph, and 
hygrograph — recording on one 



Dines* 8 Meteorograph, 


cylinder, which revolves in about 
eight hours by means of a clock 
movement^ inside. The whole 
apparatus is made of aluminium, 
and weighs with the cage only 
36 ounces. In use it is slung 
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about 60 ft. beneath a kite, and 
brings down a record of the 
meteorological conditions at va- 
rious heights in the atmosphere. 
See Richard’s Instruments de 
Pricision (1897). 

Meteorological Office, The, 
was established in 1854 as a de- 
partment of the Board of Trade, 
but is now under a director and 
committee appointed by his Ma- 
jesty’s Treasury. It deals of- 
ficially with the meteorology of 
the British Isles, including the 
service of weather forecasts and 
storm warnings, the meteorology 
of the ocean, and some of the 
colonies and dependencies. The 
forecasts of weather issued from 
the office in London are based on 
telegraphic information from 27 
stations in the British Isles, and 31 
on the Continent or on Atlantic 
islands. The parliamentary vote 
for the Meteorological Ollice is 
£15,300. In 1905 a portion of this 
grant was assigned to i)romote 
the investigation of the upper air 
by kites and other means. 

Meteorological Society, 
Royal. The earliest English 
Meteorological Society was 
founded in 1823. The Meteoro- 
logical Society of London existed 
from 1836 to 1842. The Royal 
IMetcorological Society was ini- 
tiated on April 3, 1850, as the 
British Meteorological Society, 
but in 1882 it assumed its pres- 
ent title. A unique series of 
phenological observations from 
a netw'ork of stations well dis- 
tributed over the British Isles has 
been carried on for a series of 
years, first under the direction of 
the Rev. T. A. rreston, ami sub- 
sequently of Mr. Edward Mawley. 
The iHiblications include Reports 
of the Council^ Proceedings^ and 
the Quarterly Journal. The sta- 
tistical data obtained from the 
numerous stations are published 
in the Meteorological Record. 

Meteorological Stations are 
places equipijed with certified 
instruments, where regular ob- 
servations of the various climatic 
elements are made twice a day. 
The instruments comprise a stand- 
ard barometer, a hygrometer, a 
maximum and minimum ther- 
mometer, exjjosed in a properly 
made thermometer screen, a rain- 
gauge, a sunsliinc-recordcr, and 
an anemometer. Of these stations 
there are in the British Isles 
about 160; but a considerable 
number of extra stations observe 
only once a day, while there are 
in addition over 3,500 places pro- 
vided with rain-gauges. Taking 
the whole globe, there are 380 
first-order stations, 2,620 of the 
second order, 6,600 of the third 
order, and 19,400 where rainfall 
observations are alone taken. In 
addition, temporary stations are 
at work during hay and corn har- 
vest for sijecial observations. 
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Meteorology is the science of 
the atmosphere, and embraces 
the investigation of all the prop- 
erties, movements, and appear- 
ances occurring in the aerial en- 
velope w hich surrounds our globe. 
The term as originally employed 
had reference, not only to atmos- 
pherical, but also to astronomical 
phenomena, and is more than two 
thousand years old, having been 
first used by I’lato four hundred 
years B.c. Fifty years later, 
Aristotle discussed atmospheric 
phenomona as distinct from as- 
tronomy and astrology. Theo- 
phrastus, the pupil of Aristotle, 
wrote two books on the winds 
and on the signs of rain ; and 
about the same period Aratus, in 
his poem Diosemeia, incorporated 
the meteorological lore then cur- 
rent. Btit meteorology as a 
science made little progress until 
the invention of instruments and 
the advent of the age of geo- 
graphical discovery. The oldest 
daily register of the weather 
extant dates from 1337, when 
'William Merle began to observe 
in Oxford, and continued his 
records until 1344. The oldest 
meteorological instrument, the 
wind-vane, had its oiigin before 
the Christian era ; but the al)8ori> 
tion hygrometer, which is the 
next oldest, w as not invented till 
the middle of the 15th century, 
w'hile the condensation hygrom- 
eter did not make its appear- 
ance until a hundred years later. 
Next in chronological order came 
the thermometer, which was in- 
vented by Galileo towards the 
end of 1592; w hile the rain-gauge 
seems to have been used in the 
year 1639 by Castelli, a friend of 
Galileo. In the middle of the 
17th century (1643) Torricelli dis- 
covered the weight of atmospheric 
air by barometric observations. 
In 1650 Otto von Guericke, by 
means of an air-pump invented 
by himself, performed the experi- 
ment of weighing a vessel full 
of air, and then the same vessel 
exhausted of air. His famous 
experiment with the Magde- 
burg hemispheres further demon- 
strated that the pressure of the 
atmosphere was equal in all di- 
rections. Boyle in England, and 
Marriotte in France, discovered 
the law bearing their respective 
names, that the xjressure of gases 
is inversely as their volume; 
while Halley, a few years later, 
made a valuable contribution in 
his formula.* for measuring heights 
by the barometer, which Laplace 
subsequently brought to perfec- 
tion. A great impetus to mete- 
orological observations was the 
introduction b:^ Fahrenheit in 
1714 of mercurial thermometers 
having trustworthy scales. The 
first niodern writer on the gen- 
eral circulation of the air was 
Edmund Halley, who, in 1699, 
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made a special voyage for the 
investigation of the ocean winds. 
The theory of the trade winds 
by John Hadley, published in 
the PhilosophieaL Transactions 
for 1735, was a valuable contribu- 
tion to the science, and among 
imj)ortant treatises ai^pearing to- 
wards tlio end of the J8th 
century were Jlalton’s MeteorO' 
logical Essags (1793), and works 
by Ootto and Richard. About 
this time, Kirwan, an English 
cliemist, calculated the teniixjra- 
ture for various parallels of 
latitude, and in 1817 Alexander 
von Humboldt published his 
Isothermal LineSj or lines of 
equal temperature over the sur- 
face of the globe, a work subs.^- 
quently brought down to date by 
Hjvc in 1852, in The Uistribn- 
tion of Heat on the Surface of the 
Globe . In 1889 Dr. Ruchan pub- 
lished, as one of the Challenger 
expedition series, his Report on 
Atmospheric Circulation^ giving 
the mean diurnal variation of 
atmospheric pressure at 147 
stations, the mean monthly and 
annuiil pressure of tlie atmos- 
])here at 1,306 stations, similar 
temperature values at 1,020 
stations, and the mean monthly 
and annual direction of tlie wind 
at 746 stations. The most con- 
spicuous feature of this volumi- 
nous and im[)ortant work is the 
series of mans by which the inter- 
relation and correlation of the 
various climatic elements are ex- 
hibited in a clear and graphic 
manner, thereby enabling tlie 
broad principles of meteorologi- 
cal physics to be succinctly gen- 
eral i/.el. 

In 10.54 meteorological instru- 
ments were distributed in Italy 
by Ferdinand li., grand-duke of 
Tuscany, and observations several 
times a day begun at a dozen 
stations. Meteorological socie- 
ties \v<!re founded about the mid- 
dle of the 19th century. 'Fhe first 
proposal for the use of the tele- 
graph for we.'ither forecasting 
was by Carl Kreil in 1842 -a 
method which Admiral Fitzroy 
did much to popularize about 
1 869 ; and now each country has a 
weather bureau or central office, 
with which a largo number of 
stations are connected, which re- 
port several times a day by moans 
of the telograidi. In this way a 
knowledge of the moteorological 
conditions prevailing over a wide 
extent of the earth’s surface .at 
a given moment is available, nnd 
the course of storms approxi- 
mately indicated. Much valu- 
able information regarding the 
science of the air has been 
gathered in recent years from 
mountain observatories, balloons, 
and kites, as well as from the 
spread of meteorological stations 
over the globe, and from obser- 
vations taken at sea. 

VIL-16 
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An important service rendered 
by meteorology has been in the 
domain of medical climatology, 
which is the study of the influ- 
ence of tho various physical ele- 
ments of climate Ufion the human 
organism. The meteorological 
conditions favourable to the suc- 
cessful cultivation of tobacco, 
tc.a, coffee, and cotton can be 
studied from the maps that show 
the distribution over the globe of 
the various climatic elements. 

Tlie iirincipal meteorological 
Tihenornena naturally fall into 
two groups —viz. those produced 
by the daily rotation of the <?ai th 
on its own axis; and the great 
seasonal changes which primarily 
depend on the revolution of the 
earth round the sun. To these 
groups may be added a third - 
viz. ‘cyclical variations,’ which 
are related to the number and 
frequency of sriots on the solar 
<lisc. The greatest factor in de- 
termining the climate of a place 
is its latitude, because this de- 
termines the angle at which the 
sun’s rays strike the surface of 
the earth, as well as the length 
of time it is above the hoiizon 
each day. Taking the case of a 
cylindrical beam, its heating 
power on any horizontal fiortion 
of the earth’s surface will bo con- 
centrated on an area which varies 
with the sine of tho sun’s altitude 
at the moment. The variability 
iiicrea.ses with distance from the 
equator, where the heating power 
of the sun at noon oscillates to 
the extent of only 7*5 per cent, 
of its maximum amount, while in 
lat. 45’ tho variation is as much 
as 60*5 per cent. Further, a large 
propoi tion of heat is absorbed in 
passing through the dense lower 
strata of the atmosphere, the loss 
by absorption being more than 
20 per cent, at the equator, while 
at tho pole.s nearly all the solar 
heat is thus intercepted, the solar 
beams in these regions being 
nearly horizontal. The latitude 
of a place further determines tho 
intensity of terrestrial radiation, 
or the escape of heat from the 
earth’s surface through the upper 
regions of the atmosphere and 
into space. This, although it 
reaches its maximum during the 
night, goes on all day indei^end- 
ently of the sun’s heating, the 
greatest effect being observable 
in high latitudes during the long 
polar night. In nearly all parts 
of the globe, however, the effect 
of the sun’s heat is modified or 
increased by powerful secondary 
agencies, as the prevailing winds 
and oceanic circulation. The 
effect of the warm waters of the 
Gulf Stream on the climate of 
N.W. Europe may be cited as an 
example of the influence exerted 
on climate by the wattjrs of the 
ocean. But for these waters the 
January temperature of the re- 
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gions affected by them would be 
lowered as much as 37'’ K. in lat. 
60" N., increasing to 41^ in lat. 70’ 
N. In summer, on the other hand, 
the warming influence is very 
slight, amounting to only half a 
degree, while in lower latitudes 
the Gulf {Stream actually de- 
presses the summer temperature. 
()n the other hand, the Arctic 
current which skirts the coast <.f 
Labrador is rcsix)nsible for the 
rigorous climate of that region, 
the coldness of which is out of 
all proportion to what would be 
the case w'cre latitude the only 
factor involved. If we look at 
tlie meteorological records of 
various places over the globe, we 
find that in the trojiics the forces 
at work are shown in a .simple 
and uninvolved manner; in Eu- 
rope, on the other hand, the 
conditions affecting climate are 
of the most intricate and in- 
volved character. In the tropics, 
speaking generally, there are two 
varieties of weather, known as 
the ‘dry season’ and the ‘rainy 
season;’ but in Europe there is 
no such regularity in the dis- 
tribution of rainfall. Tho same 
applies to the other elements of 
climate, more especially during 
the winter months. As an ex- 
ample of the variations of tem- 
IMuature that may be expected 
in the tropics and in Eurojie, we 
may compare Madras in the re- 
gion of monsoons with 'rorneii at 
the head of the Gulf of Bothnia. 
In January during forty-seven 
years at Madras the mean tem- 
perature of the coldest month 
was 4” F. below the general aver- 
age for the whole period, while 
the warmest was 3T’ above it — 
an extreme range of 7*7^ in the 
mean temperature of all the 
Januaries. In Torneii, on the 
other hand, during thirty -two 
years the coldest January was 
16*4° F. below the normal, and 
tho warmest 11 ’9'^ in excess of the 
average — a range of 28*3’. Even 
ill the Briti.sh Isles considerable 
variations occur in s|>ite of tho 
conserving influence exerted by 
tho aqueous vapour of tho air 
u])on its temiierature. January 
1795 in Edinburgh, for instance, 
had a mean temperature of 29*9" 
p. ; while in the January of 1896 
the average tern jie rat ure was 
43*8"— a difference of 13*9'’ be- 
tween the two Januaries. In tho 
Indian peninsula weather changes 
are brought about by the mon- 
soons, which blow with great 
regularity, and reflect the sim- 
plicity of the seasonal distribu- 
tion of pressure and wind circula- 
tion over A.sia and the oceans 
contiguous. In ordinary winters 
Europe is under the influence 
of deep cyclonic systems, which 
sweep in a north-easterly <deva- 
tion along the west coast of Ire- 
land to the north of Norway, 
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bringing a flow of warm moist 
winds froin lower latitudes over 
the ibitish Isles. lii some 
winters, liowever, as in that of 
hSDd, the distribution of pressure 
is quite changed - the baioineter 
beinj^ hitihest over Norway, 
Sweilen, and Russia, decreasing? 
as we i)ioceed south-westwards 
over the Ray of Riscay and (^ut 
into the Atlantic. Under these 
conditions the cold air from Eu- 
rasia is drawn over the Rritish 
Isles, the prevailing winds, owing 
to distiibution of i)ressure, being 
from the north and east. It is 
these anonialii s in tiie distrilju- 
tion of barometric pressure that 
are responsible for tlie very 
marked differences in the winters 
of N.W. Europe. 

Diurnal Phenomena . — On look- 
ing at a continuous curve of 
temperature obtained by mechan- 
ical or by photograi)hic methods, 
we lind that there is usually a 
more or less regular list* of tem- 
perature during the early fore- 
noon, which culminates in a maxi- 
mum about f’.M., after wliicli a 
fall occurs, which continues until 
the early morning. The course of 
this curve varies from day to day 
with tlio weather and the locality. 
On cloudy tlays there is little 
variation, tin* diurnal range of 
temp(‘rature being slight or oblit- 
erated altogether; but on hot 
runny days, especially in early 
summer when the air is dry, the 
variation is very large. Distance; 
from tin; sea-coast is an iini)oi tant 
factor in determining the ampli- 
tude of the daily curve, the diur- 
nal range being small at ccurt 
stations owing to the large quan- 
tity of iKpieous v.'ijMjJir usually 
present; but at inland idaces, 
espec i all y on e I e vated con tin ental 
l>lateaus where there is little 
moisture in the air, the range 
between day and night is excess- 
ive. The daily variation of tin; 
baroiiuiter is mo.st marked in 
tronical regions, ami diminishes 
in higher latitudes, disappearing 
a.s we come within the Arctic and 
Antarctic circles. The daily curve 
shows two maxima, at 10 A..U. 
and 10 P.M., ami two minima, at 

A.M. and 3 r.M. Of these the 
most marked are the 10 a.m. maxi- 
mum and the 3 n.M. minimum. 
The 3 I’.M. nduiinum is believed to 
be due to the ascent of warm and 
consequently lighter air, caused 
by solar heating, and this air 
tends to flow away from the day 
hemisphere to that which is in 
darkness. The 10 r.M. maximum 
is largely due to condemsation of 
the air after nocturnal cooling. 
The diurnal range of jnessure is 
modified hy jnoximity to the sea, 
or even to large lakes, and de- 
pends in no small degree on tlie 
amount of water vapour in the 
air. At Oalcutta the extreme 
daily oscillation is as much as 
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0T16 in., while in the tropics 
generally it amounts to one- 
tenth of an inch. At riymouth 
it is about 0‘020 in., and at St. 
Retershurg only 0 012 in. The 
velocity of the wind presents a 
very decided diurnal period not 
unlike that of the temperature 
curve, the force being least about 
sunrise and greatest in the after- 
noon. After sunset the atmos- 
jihere contracts, reverting to a 
condition of greater stability, 
and the force of the wiml dimin- 
ishes. The daily ))eriod of sum- 
merthunderstormsis well marked, 
as they are mo.st frecpient in tin; 
early afternoon, when tlie teni- 
pf iatiire is at a maximum. The 
winter storms occur at all hours, 
'fhe distribution of the fall of 
rain throughout the day shows 
a maximum at two or three 
o’clock in the afternoon, hut on 
the Atlantic coast of Ireland the 
maximum occurs in the early 
morning. 

AVoathcr cycles, of which the 
most generally rt'cognizcsl is 
Rruckiier's thirty-live years’ ]>e- 
riod, show a connection with 
sun-spot phenomena. These 
spots wax and wane at int(‘rvals 
slightly exceeding eleven years, 
r.iui Rruckiier has traced a con- 
nection too between these phe- 
nomena and the occurrence of 
cyclones, rainfall, including 
droughts, temperatun*, floods, 
famines, and vintages, which 
show a periodicity separated by 
the sun-spot cycles, or about 
thirty-live years. The relations 
between solar and terrestrial 
phenomcmv, however, are of a 
more complex and intricate na- 
ture tliaii is generally supjxjsed. 

The pliy.siciil cause of rain is to 
be found in the chilling of com- 
parativedy warm air more or less 
charged with moisture, 'riiis may 
take i)lace in several ways, as by 
tlie contact of warm moist air 
with the cold surface of the land, 
or by the ascension of a stream 
of humid air, which is chilled by 
expansion as it rises into the 
colder region of the atmosphere. 
It was supposed, until a com- 
I)aratively recent period, tliat the 
commixture of masses of hot and 
cold air was a ])otent factor in 
the causation of rain. It has, 
however, been dcmoiistr.ateil by 
Dr. Hann that latent lieat is stst 
fl ee when condensation is taking 
place, and this largely ineveiits 
the reduction of temperature and 
the resulting rainfall. The dis- 
tribution of rain over any coun- 
try dei)eiids to a great extent on 
the physical conliguration of the 
hind, esj)ecially tlic jjosition of 
the mountain chains with refer- 
ence to the ])revailiiig winds. 
Thus in Britain, for example, 
the predominant winds are west 
or south-west. These winds 
rcacli the mountainous western 
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coasts laden with moisture, w’hich 
is speedily precipitated in the 
form of rain or snow, as tlie air 
is cooled below saturation point 
by contact with the cold hill- 
sides. As these winds travel 
eastwards they gradually lose 
their moisture through condensa- 
tion, and at the same time tlieir 
temixuature is raised and their 
capacity for moisture increased 
by a dynamical i)rocesH due to 
their ilescent and consequent 
compression. For this reason the 
west wind is a dry one along the 
eastern seaboard. The wet winds 
on the east coast are those whicli 
blow off the cold surface of the 
sea, and these, again, art; ra])- 
idly deprived of theii' moisture 
as they ])uss from ea.st to west, 
'riie wettest regions of the globe 
are in the zone of ecpiatoiial 
calms over tin; Atlantic ami the 
I’nciJie, and in ceitain situatiojis 
wluiie warm damj) eeeaii winds 
are forct'd ui)wards by contact 
with mountain ranges. Such 
l)laceH are CluMia Runji in the 
Khasi llills in Assam, with an 
annual rainfall of over 400 in,; 
the AV. Uliats, with IMahabalesh- 
war, where tlie rainfall is 2G0 
in. ; many l»arts of the west 
coast of Riitain, as Ren Nevis, 
Soathwaiti* and tlie Slyhead in 
(himhei-laml, and the (lap^ of 
Dunloe in Ireland. The- liriest 
regions are fre<j[iientl.y found in 
l>laceH on tin; lee side of the 
mountains which have diained 
tJie prevailing wind of all its mois- 
ture. Such exist in the Kaialiari 
J.)esert, the soutliciii steppes of 
Russia, the interior of Australia, 
the (.iieat Salt Lake region in 
N. America, and in Rerii and 
(’Idle lictween tlie Andes and 
the Raeilic. Sj leaking generally, 
the amount of rain increases with 
the height above the si a, but only 
up to com] la rati V(;l.\ moderate 
elevations. See ti e text-books 
on imiteorology by Rueban (1808), 
Scott (1880), Mooi e (18‘.)1), Loomis 
(1808), Waldo (181)3). and Russell ; 
also Di’. Ruchan’s lic/urrt on At- 
mospheric Circnlaiion (1881)), Rar- 
tholoniow’s Allas of Mt UoroUnjy^ 
and Dr. Hann's Ijehrhvrh tier 
Mcteorolofjie ( 1 1)0 1 ). ( ’ensult the 
Journals of the Scottish JMeteor- 
ological Society and the Royal 
Meteorological Society, in Sy- 
mon’s Meteorological Magazine^ 
and in the jmhlications of the Lon- 
don Meteorological Office and the 
United States Weather Rurcau. 

Meteors, small cosmical bodies 
encountered by the earth, and 
rendered luminous by the resist- 
ance of its atmospliere. Some 
travel round the sun in hyper- 
bolic paths, otlio’s in long el- 
lipses. Nisarly all those kindled 
in the air eventually become 
incoriiorated with the earth, 
either as impalpable dust, or in 
the massive form of aerolites. 
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The data required for determin- 
ing the orhitH of meteors are the 
time of their first becoming vis- 
ible, together witli tlie direction 
and r.ite of their motion. Besides 
those that appear sporadically, 
there are multitudes associated 
into systems, the antiquity cf 
which c.in be roughly gauged 
by the degree of their scattering. 
For it results from the inequali- 
ties of solar and planetary attrac- 
tion ui)on tlie individual members 
of the group, and proceeds until 
the original swarm is dispersed 
into a ring co-e\tensive witli the 
orbital ellipse. .Judging by tliis 
criterion, the I’erseid meteors 
were introduced into the solar 
family earlier than the Leonids. 
Only those meteors come within 
our ken which follow i)aths inter- 
secting that of the earth. Mem- 
bers of the same system can be 
identiHed by their emanation 
from a single ‘ radiant,’ or the 
vanishing-point in the sky of 
their parallel tracks. Owing, 
liowever, to slight irregularities 
in their tra,v(!l ling, the radiant 
is diffused into .a small area. 
Moreover, some meteoric streams 
are so wide tint the earth takes 
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several days to cut through them ; 
and in this case the radiant is 
subjocc to a, kind of aberration, 
causing it to shift forward with 
the displacement of the terres- 
trial viewpoint. Yet this seem- 
ingly iiievitiblt! ell'ect docs not 
always ensue. ‘ Stationary radi- 
ants,’ as Mr. Deiniing di.scoveied 
in 187«S, undoubtedly exist, nor 
have they been satisfactorily ex- 
])lained. JMr. Denning lias cata- 
logued three thousand radiants, 
each sup|)osed to represent a dis- 
tinct meteoric orbit; but of these 
only about one hundred are un- 
mistakably clniracterized. All 
these systems probably originated 
in the decay of comets; and in 
four cases a genetic connection 
has been securely established. 
The Leonid meteors, the I*er- 
seids, the Lyrids, and the An- 
dromedes have each a, known 
cometary as.sociate. A brilliant 
Lyrid showc'r was witnessed April 
20, 1S03, and periodical displays 
from the same radiant (in R.A. 
27L, D. + 3.3“) have been traced 
back to the year 582 A. I). The 
related comet passed perihelion 


in 1801, and completes its circuits 
in 41.5 years. The Andromedes 
diverge from a space near y Au- 
di omeda3, and repre.sent the de- 
hiis of Biela’s vanished coun t. 
They revolve in O 3 years, and 
meet the earth in the latter half 
of Novemher, about three days 
earlier at each recurrence. For, 
their moticn being direct, the 
node retrogrades; and for this 
reason, too, they overtake the 
(‘arth, and traver.se the sky slug- 
gishly, leaving trains of yellow- 
ish sparks. The photograiihic 
registration of meteor-paths lias 
been initiated at some American 
ob8ervatorie.s. 

Metford, William Ellis (1821 ■ 
DO), English inventor, w.ts born 
at T.aunton, 8omersct. He was 
a civil engineer, and obtained an 
appointment on the East Indian 
By. (1857), but returned after the 
mutiny. He was much interested 
in mechanical improvements on 
the rifle, and discovered the shal- 
low-groove ]>rinciple. This, com- 
bined with the Lee (American) 
action, proiluced the Lce-JMetford 
rifle. 

Methane, marsh gas, 0114 , is 
the first member and jiarent .sub- 
stance of the series of paralliu 
hydrocarbons. It is produced in 
nature by the decay of vegetable 
matter out of contact of tlie air, 
ami thus rises in bubbles from 
marshy w'a ter, is .set free as ‘fire 
damp’ when coal is cut, and ])rob- 
ably owes its presence in the 
natural gas that escapes from 
the earth in the United States, 
Caucasus, and other places to 
a similar cau.se. Methane is 
usually prer)ared artificially by 
he.ating .sodium acetate \vith soda 
lime UH.jf’OONa 4 NnOH 
(-■114 + Naot^);; though the s«il)- 
stitutiou of barium oxide for 
the soda lime gives a purer ju’cd- 
uct. It is a colourles.s, odoiir- 
less gas that li<|uefieH at KiiT"* 
C., and has a critical temperature 
of - (12 ’ c. It is lighter than air, 
and almo.st in.soluble in wat<‘r. 
Chemically, methane is very in- 
ert, resisting the action of most 
reagents. Chlorine, however, 
Hucce.s.sively replaces its hydro- 
gen atoms if exposed to light ; and 
it also burns, if ignited in air, 
with a somewhat luminous flame, 
forming carbon dioxide and water. 
When jireviously mixed with air 
or oxygen, it explodes violently 
when .set on fire -the disa.strous 
effects of colliery explosions be- 
ing largely duo to such a mixture 
catching fire. Methane forms 
from 30 to 40 jier cent, of ordi- 
nary coal ga.s, being one of the 
chief sources of the heat and 
light giving |)ower. 

Methcglin. See Hypuomkl. 

Methll, seapt. vil. in Wemyss 
par., Fifeshire, Scotland, I m. 
s.w. of Levon. It exi)orts coal. 
Top. (IDOl) 0,122. 


Methodism owes its origin to 
the brothers John and Charles 
AVesley. Whilst at Oxford they 
formed a club for the purpo.se 
cf ac<iuiring regular habits of 
religious study and work; in 
AVesley's own words, ‘tiny re- 
solved to live by rule and 
method.’ This earned for them 
the designation cf Methodists. 
Eventually the club became 
wholly religious, the members 
caring for the sick and poor of 
the town and visiting the prison. 
The lirst actual Methodist soci- 
ety was formed in 173D. Other 
societies rai>i<lly sprung uj) in 
various i)arta of England, AV’^esley 
dividing them into smaller com- 
panies called ‘clas.se.s,’ which met 
once a week, the leader inquir- 
ing into the sju ritual state of 
his members, and receiving from 
them ‘weekly contributions to- 
wards the sui)i)ort of the gospel.* 
The class meeting foriris an 
essential function of JMethodism 
to-day. 

Onjanizotion. The chief a.s- 
senibly and supreme court of 
Methodism is the Annual Con- 
ference. Down to 1784 it con- 
sisted of such of AVesley's preach- 
ers as he wishecl to call together, 
but in that year a legal constitu- 
tion was given. Until 1877 the 
conference con.visted of ministers 
only, but in 1878 a scheme of lay 
representation was introduceil 
and ad' i>te<l. ‘The conference 
at the pH'sent time combines two 
functions: it is in i)art an as- 
sembly of co-pastors, annually 
meeting to exercise mutual dis- 
cipline, and to take mutual coun- 
sel in regard to such (piestions as 
are specifically jia.storal subjects, 
and in ])nrt it is a conjoint 
assembly of ministers and lay 
brethren convened to receive re- 
ports and to deliberate and deter- 
mine in regard to the general in- 
terests of the connexion.’ The 
legal body, called the Legal Con- 
ference, consists of a hundred 
member.s, elected either by seni- 
ority or by vote of the whole 
conference. This body endorses 
and adopts what has been done 
in the general conference. Next 
in importance is the Di.strict 
Bynod, which meets twice a ye.ir 
— i.c. May and September, the 
Bei)tember meeting being chietly 
given to the consideration of 
finance. During the pastoral 
ses.sion mini.sters only are in at- 
tendance ; circuit stewards and 
elected laymen are admitted to 
the other session. The ])astoral 
session makes imiuiry into the 
character of ministers, and re- 
commends ministerial candidates 
to the conference. The lay ses- 
sion considers the spiritual con- 
dition of the circuits, receives 
reports of various connexional 
funds, and sends recommenda- 
tions to the conference. 
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The Circuit Quarterly Meeting 
consists of representatives from 
each chapel in a circuit. This 
meeting reviews the general af- 
fairs of the circuit, financial and 
spiritual. Tiie Leaders’ Meeting 
consists of stewards and leaders 
at a chapel, and forms ‘a kind of 
local church council.’ 

■NVesleyan Methodist ministers 
change their circuit every three 
years, save \inder exceptional 
circumstances. In early Method- 
ism, Wesley’s ‘helpers’ (as he 
then called them) usually did 
not stay in any one place longer 
than twelve months, but in 1784 
tiic legal constitution declared 
that the conference had the 
power of appointing a minister 


a very slender part of religion, if 
it can be allowed to be any nart 
of it at all that neither does 
religion consist in negatives, in 
bare harmlessness of any kind, 
nor merely in externals, in doing 
good, or using the means of grace, 
in works of jnety (so called) or of 
charity ; that it is nothing short of 
or diil’erent from “the mind that 
was in Christ,” the image of God 
Btam(>ed upon the heart, inward 
righteousness, attended with the 
peace of Goa, and “joy in the 
Holy Ghost.” Secondly, that the 
only way under heaven to this re- 
ligion is to “repent and believe 
the gospel” — or (as the apostle 
words it), “rei)entance towards 
God, and faith in our J^ord Jesus 


Mention should be made of the 
various agencies of Wesleyan 
Methodism - the Foreign and 
Home Missionary Society, the 
Book Room, and the Chilaren’s 
Home, with various conncxional 
funds established by Wesley. 
There are in Kngland four theo- 
logical colleges for the training of 
ministers—vic. Richmond (chiefly 
for missionaries), Headingly, 
Haiidsworth, and Didsbury. 

The present state of Wesleyan 
Methodism may thus be sum- 
marized. There are in Great 
Britain 2,S03 Wesleyan ministers ; 
531,150 church members; 7,408 
Sunday schools, with 1,130,816 
scholars and teachers ; the chapels 
and places of worship number 
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for three years, but not more, to 
the same chapel or chapels in a 
circuit. Several unsuccc.s8ful at- 
tempts have been made to alter 
this rule, and there is a growing 
conviction that the term should 
be extended. Lay or local 
preachers fill an important place 
in Methodism, the pulpits in many 
villages being almost wholly oc- 
cupied by them. There is a local 
preacher.s’ quarterly meeting, pre- 
sided over by the superintendent 
of the circuit. 

Doctrine . — In A Plain Account 
of the People called Methodists 
(1748) Wesley thus defines the 
doctrines of the sect: — ‘The 
points we chiefly insisted upon 
were four: First, that orthodoxy, 
or right opinions, is at least but 


Chri.st.” Thirdly, that by this 
faith “he that worketh not, but 
believeth on Him that justifieth 
the ungodly, is justified frccly by 
His grace, through the redemption 
which is in Jesus Christ.” And, 
lastly, that, “being justified by 
faith,” we taste of the heaven to 
which we are going; we arc holy 
and happy; we tread down sin 
and fear, and “sit in heavenly 
places with Christ Jesus.’” 

The form of service is charac- 
terized by simplicity, the sing- 
ing of hymns, the reading of 
two Scripture lessons, extempore 
prayers, and the sermon ; al- 
though in many chapels this is 
considerably elaborated, and at 
morning worship the Anglican 
liturgical service is used. 


8,633. There are 583 ministers 
in foreign mission stations, with 
126,752 members. The ‘forward 
movement’ of 1885 has resulted 
in the establishment of active 
mission centres in London, Man- 
chester, and other large towns, 
and in the erection of numerous 
mission and preaching halls. At 
the beginning of the 20th cen- 
tury a great effort was made to 
raise a ‘thanksgiving fund’ of 
one million guineas for aggres- 
sive work throughout Wesleyan 
IMethodism. 

There have been numerous se- 
cessions from the original body, 
chiefly the result of differences as 
regards church organization. The 
following is a brief account of 
these. (1.) Methodist New Con^ 
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nexiorif formed 1707. It arose 
out of a dispute regardinjf the po- 
sition and ri^dits of the laity, and 
was led by Kilham ; he and his 
party desired more power for the 
members, and less for the minis- 
ters. At the Conference of 1704, 
Kilham was expelled the con- 
nexion ; 5,000 followed him, and 
thus the new body was formed. 
Their members now number 
44,404. (2.) Protestant Methodists. 
A like spirit prompted this a^ritn- 
tion, the climax being reached 
when an organ was placed in 
Brunswick chapel, Leeds, by the 
trustees, with the consent cf 
conference, but against the gen- 
eral wish cf the members. (2.) 
Weslenan Methodist Association. 
This arose o)it of a decision by 
the Conference of 1784 to pro- 
vide a theological college for the 
training of ministers. Dr. War- 
ren led this agitation. Tlie Trot- 
estant Methodists eventually 
joined with this secession, and 
both were absorbed with the 
‘Wesleyan Methodist Reforms,’ 
and formed (4.) the United Mcth- 
odist Free (Ihnrch. This body 
now numl)ers 448 ministers and 
10 1,820 members. A number of re- 
formers refused to amalgamate, 
and they became known as tho 
Wcsleijan Reform Union. (5.) 
Primitive Methodists. These, 
with the Rible Chri.stians, are 
more an irregular ‘growth’ than 
a secession. Founded by two lay 
preachcr.s, Rourne and Clowes, 
who did not find full scope for 
their ideas in the old body, and 
because of their violation of the 
(Jonferenco regjtlation.s, chiefly 
as to camp-incetings. The first 
(’onfertmee wns held in 1820. 
This is now the largest of all 
bodies sprung from the Method- 
ist, having 20.*),8iy church mem- 
bers and 1,124 ministers, with 
.'>,072 chapels. A characteristic 
of tlieir organization is the limited 
power of the minister.s. Vigorous 
missionary work is carriecl on, 
and over £80,000 per annum is 
raised for such imrposes. (0.) The. 
Bible Christians IJryanitcs’) 
originated in (.Cornwall in 1815. 
Founded by a Cornish local 
preacher named O’Rryan, whose 
methed of work proved too irreg- 
ular for the Wesleyan Confer- 
ence. Their ministers now num- 
ber 2(0, their members 88,878, 
with ()48 chapels. 

Methodism in America. — The 
Methodist Church is the leading 
church of that country. It was first 
introduced about 1700 by Irish 
emigrants. Richard Boardrnan 
and Joseph Pilmoor left England 
in 17G9, as a result of an appeal 
made by AVesley for volunteers for 
the American work; a few years 
later AVesley sent out Dr. Coke, 
first ordaining him ‘as superin- 
tendent, as bishop in fact. . . . 
in order that he in turn might 


ordain Francis A.sbury elder and 
bishop;' thus, in American Meth- 
odism we have Methodist bishops. 
The tir.st General Conference was 
held in 1784; after 1792 confer- 
ences were regularly held evciy 
four years. There are conspicu- 
ous ditfcrences from the mothtu* 
church. ‘ In the spirit and cliar- 
acter cf its government ami ad- 
ministration it is far less poim- 
lar, far more clerical. . . . it has 
more alliance with the adminis- 
trative genius of the Church of 
England than English Method- 
ism.’ The North and South Meth- 
odist Episcopal Churches now 
number 24,455 ministers, with 
4,518,414 church meml>ers. This 
body is the largest ; but tliere are 
numerous other less intiuential 

I) odies. In C^anada the Methodist 
(!hurch is less extensive, its mem- 
bers numbering 805,814, with 
2,082 ministers. The following 
are the statistics of Methotlism 
throughout the world '.—Church 
members, 7,959,549 ; ministers, 
49,524; lay preachers, 108,172; 
Sumlay-schoo I scholars, 0,597, 145; 
churches, 98,27<K 

See AVesley’s IForA'a, including 
Journal ; Lives of Wesley, by 
Coke, Southey, Tyorman, 1’el- 
ford, and Rigg ; Stevens’s Ifis- 
torn of Methodism (1875) ; Rigg’s 
Church Onjanizations (1897), 
and The Conae.eional Economy 
of Wes! e nan Methodism (1879); 
and William.s’s Constitution and 
Politit of Wesleifiu Methodism 
(1880). 

Methodius. Sec Cvitir. and 
Methodius. 

Methuen, Pau u San kord, 
THIRD Baron (1845), British 
general, was born at Nynehead, 
Somersetshire. He served on tlie 
Geld Coast (1878), Ashanti (1874), 
and in the Egyptian w'ar (1882), 
b(‘ing pre.sent at Kassassin (Se])t. 
9) and 'roll-el - Kebir. In tho 
Bechuanaland expedition, under 
Sir (’bark's AVarren (1884-5), he 
was in command of Methuen’s 
Horse. On the outbreak of the 
Boer war (1899) he inocceded to 
S. Africa in command of the First 
Infantry Division. He defeated 
the Boers at Belmont (Nov. 
28), at Enslin (Nov. 2.5), and 
forced the Boers to retire at the 
Mod<ler R. (Nov. 28), but was 
repulsed at Magersfontcin (Dec. 

II) . He was wounded and taken 
prisoner at Tweebosch (March 7, 
1902) liy Delarey. The Boer 
general generously released his 
prisoner. Ini 904 Methuen wns ap- 
pointed to the Eastern command. 

Methuen Treaty, the standard 
illustration of the mercantile 
system, was signed in 1703 by 
Portugal and England, Methuen 
being the English envoy at Lis- 
bon. Its provisions were the re- 
moval of the prohibition by Por- 
tugal of the importation of Eng- 
lish woollens, and a preference 


given by England to Portuguese 
wines over French. The treaty 
was not linully abrogated till 
18.80. 

Methuselah, the son of Enoch, 
and the grandfather of Noah, was 
of the family of Seth. Accord- 
ing to Gen. 5:27, he lived to the 
age of 909 years. 

Methyl, the alkyl group, (.’H 3 , 
that occurs in many carbi n com- 
])ounds: for example, CIIul and 
CH 30 iI are methyl iodide and 
methyl alcohol respectively. 

Methvl Alcohol, or wood 
spirit (CJHsOH), is the simplest of 
the series of alkyl hydroxides or 
alcohols. It is one of the chief 
components of the liquid ob- 
tained by distilling wood, and is 
prepared from this i>roduct by 
distillation from lime, followed 
by the formation and subsequent 
decomposition of its compound 
with calcium chloride, or of its 
oxalic ester. Methyl alcohol is 
a colourless liquid (si>. gr. atU u., 
■ 79 ) that boils at 00 c., has a 
faint spirituous odour, mixes with 
water, and dissolves fats. It 
bus intoxicating profjerties, ami 
when oxidized yields formalde- 
hyde and formic acid in turn. 
].lesides its use in t);e i)rei)ara- 
tion of dyes, it is employed in 
the crude state as a solvent 
for varnishes and to mix with 
ethyl alcohol to convert it into 
methylated spirit, and thus 
‘denature’ it or render it un- 
suitable for drinking purposes. 

Methyl Aldehyde. 8ee For- 
maldehyde. 

Methylated Spirit consists of 
rectilio(f spirits {Le. 90 per cent, 
alcohol) ‘denatured,’ or rendered 
unfit for drinking purposes, by 
tho addition of 10 per cent, of 
crude wood spirit and three- 
eightlis percent, of mineral najdi- 
t h a . Th is sj )i ri t m a y, u n d o r rest ric- 
tion.s, be .sold duty free for burn- 
ing, varnisli-making, and so forth, 
further restrictions being impo.sed 
by the cxci.se if the mineral naidi- 
tha, which renders the spirit turbid 
on dilution, is omitted. AA^hil.st 
this method of denaturing is not 
entirely efficacious in preventing 
the drinking cf the spirit, the im- 
purities introduced make it very 
unsuitable for use in the labora- 
tory and in the chemical trade. 

Methylene Blue is a sulsti- 
tuted thioninc, having the coni- 

C«H3N(0H3).0I 
/ \ 

N S 
\ / 

CcII:,N(CH3)2. 

It is formed by a complex series 
of reactions, and used os dye for 
silk and cotton. 

Metis, in ancient Greek my- 
thology the goddess of prudence; 
she was the daughter of (4ceanus 
ami Tethys, and the first wife of 
Zeus. 
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Metkovlc, mrkt. tn., Dalmatia, 
Austria, on JSareiita, 2*2 in. s.s.w. 
of Mostar ([iractically its port). 
Pop. (11K)0) 4,878. 

Meton, a native of ancient 
Athens, who lived during the 
latter part of the Titli century B.O. 
An astronomer, he devised tlie 
so-called Metonic cycle of nine- 
teen years. See Calknj)AK. 


Centimetres 



Office, London. The following 
are the princiiNil denominations 
in use : — 

Mmmrc& of Length . — 10 mil- 
limetres (niin. ) -- 1 centimetre 
= 0'3‘J37 inch ; 100 centimetres 
(cm.) = I metre = 39*37 inch ; 
J,(K10 metres (m.) — 1 kilometre 
= 0*021 mile. For the measure- 
ment of minute lengths the mi- 


no better than the yard as a 
standard, the system based on it 
is much more convenient than 
the British in that, the multiples 
and submultiples being on the 
decimal system, much time and 
trouble are saved in reiluction, 
find quantities are expressed as 
the decimal of one denomination 
and not in several. Again, tlie 


Metope, a thin slab placed be- 
tween the supporting triglyphs of 
the frieze in trabeated architec- 
ture. Its surface is sometimes 
decorated with sculpture, as in 
the rarthenon, and sometimes 
))lain. 

Metre. See Metuic System. 

Metre (in poetry). S (‘0 Veusr. 

Metric System, a system of 
weights and measure.s instituted 
by the Frcncli republic in 1801 
and based on a unit of length 
called the metre, Tliis unit was 


originally intended to be equal 
to the one ten-millionth part of 
the distance from the pole to the 
equator ; but subsequent measure- 
ments of the meridian proved 
that the metre had been made 
slightly too small, so it is now 
defined as the length of a certain 
bar of iridio - platinum. The 
French standard is preserved in 
the Bureau des Archives in Paris, 
and a copy, as a British standard, 
13 also deposited in the Standards 


cron (/t), =0‘001 mm., and the 
micromillimetre (mm), - - 0*000001 
mm., are employed. 

Measures of Am/.— 100 s/iuarc 
millimetres (sq. mm.) - ■ 1 sq. 
centimetre = 0*155 sq. in.; -10,000 
sq. centimetres (sq. cm.) = 1 sq. 
metre = ri9(> sq. yds.; 1,000,000 
s(j. metres (s/p m.) 1 sq. kilo- 

imdre (sq. km.) = 0*380 sq. mile. 
The are, =lP(i sq. m., and the 
liectare, = 10,000 s<i. m., 217 

acres, are used for measuring 
land. 


Measures of Volume. — 1,000 
cubic centimetres (c.c.) = 1 litre 
= 1*70 pint; 1,000 litres (1.) = 1 
cubic metre = 35*315 cubic ft. 

Measures of Mass (weight). — 
1,W0 milligrams (mgm.) = 1 gram 
= 15*4 grains ; 1,000 grams (gm.) 
= 1 kilogram = 2*205 lbs.; 1,000 
kilograms (kgm.) = l metric ton 
= *98 ton. The quintal, = 100 
kilograms, is used for weighing 
grain. 

Though in itself the metre is 


measures of area and volume are 
simply related to those of length, 
and the gram is so chosen as to be 
Ihe weight of I cubic centimetre 
of water (measured at the point of 
its maximum density at 4 C.). The 
metric system is the legal stand- 
ard in use by three hundred 
million ])eoi)le in twenty coun- 
tries, and it is much to be re- 
gMetted that it is not e«»Tnp\ilsory 
in ({rent Britain, instead of l)(‘ing 
merely a i)ractically inoperative 
alternati\ e. 



Metronome, an instrument 
used for imlicating and securing 
exact degrees c)f tem])o in musi- 
cal ])erformances. 'riic best- 
known form — Maclzel’s, i)atented 
181(> — consists of a pyramidal 
case enclosing a clockwork me- 
chanism which drives a double 
I)endulum, havinga. sliding weight 
attached to its upi)cr and longer 
rod. Behind this rod is an up- 
right scale of numbered lines, 
corresi)onding with lines on the 
rod itself. Placing the weigdit 
with its upper edge in line with 
the number required causes the 
])endulum to oscillate an eepnva- 
lent number of times yjor minute ; 
thus M.M.J =00 signifies a speed 
of sixty crotchets per minute. 

Metropolitan. See Arch- 
bishop. 

Metropolitan Asylums 
Board. See Asylums Boards. 
Metropolitan Police. See 

l*OLICE. 




Metropolitan Police Courts 

Metropolitan Police Courts. 

AV)out tlio middle of the I8th 
century a public office to which 
paid maj^istrates were attaclud 
was established at flow {Street. 
In 1792 the king was authorized 
to create seven public offices in 
the parishes of (1) St. Margaret’s, 
Westminster; (2) St. James’s, 
AVestminster ; (3) St. James’s, 
(Jlcrkenwell ; (4) St. Leonard’s, 
Shoreditch ; (5) St. Mary’s, 

Whitechapel ; (G) St. raul’s. 

Shad well ; and (7) at or near St. 
Margaret’s Hill, in the borough 
of So\ithwavk. 'I’hrce justices 
were appointe<l for each office, 
one of whom had to sit daily from 
10 to 8, along with any of the 
county justices who clu'se to at- 
tend. The a])pointed justices re- 
ceived a salary of £100 a year 
out of the fees, and had power to 
em])loy six police constables at 
each office. Thus an end was ])ut 
to the abuse of ‘trading justices,’ 
or justices who exercised their 
office for the sake of fees. The 
act was continued and amended 
by a series of acts which short- 
ened the hours of attendance, 
increased the salaries of the jus- 
tices, added to their ]>owers, and 
authorized the emiiloyment cf 
additional jioliee. In 1800 the 
'I’harnes police office was estab- 
lished at Wanping New Stairs. 
It was intended principally to 
deal with crime on the river. The 
justici s appointed were author- 
ized to employ a suflicicnt number 
of constables, and thirty Thames 
police surveyors over the con- 
stables. This was the origin of 
the Thames |)olice. In 1821 the 
office at Shadwell was abolished, 
and a new office established in 
the parish of Ma.rylebone. d’ho 
Metro])olitan i^olice (see I’OLICK) 
was established in 1829, and it 
then became possible to confine 
the police magistrates 'to purely 
iudicial duties, and to take from 
them all control of the jiolice. 
Whitocha])el iiolicc court was re- 
moved to Lambeth in 1844, and 
four new ]>olice courts have been 
established - r/:;. the North Lon- 
don, the West London, the South- 
west London, and the (Greenwich 
and Woolwich, ’riiere, are now 
twenty-five metropolitan police 
magistrates. They must be bar- 
risters who have lieen in active 
practice for seven years next be- 
fore their appointment, or sti- 
pe ml i ary magistrates < f some 
place in Knglnnd or Wales. One 
metropolitan police magistrate, 
when sitting in a metropolitan 
police court, has the ])owera of 
two justices. 

Metropolitan Water Board. 

The water sufiply of London is 
ilrawn mostly from the 4’liames. 
'fhj other sources of supply are 
the river Lea and springs and 
wells in the metroi)olitan water 
. area. It is distributed to a popu- 
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lation of over GJ millions. Up 
till Juno 24, 19U4, the whole of 
the supply was undertaken by 
eight companies— the New River, 
Last London, Orand Junction, 
AV'^est Middlesex, Lambeth, South- 
wark and Vauxhall, Chelsea and 
Kent Companies. The Metro- 
])olitan Water Boaid was created 
for the imrpose of carrying out 
the i>rovisions of the London 
Abater (I’urchase) Act 1902. It 
consists of sixty - six members, 
representing the county councils 
of London, Essex, Herts, Kent, 
and jMiddlesex, the City of Lon- 
(lon, the City of Westminster, 
the Thames Conservancy, the Lea 
Conservancy Board, the Metro- 
politan Boroughs, and other au- 
thorities within the water area. 
The pre-existing companies W(!re 
transferred to the Board on the 
al>ove date. 

Me tr osideros, a genus of 
tropical evergreen trees belong- 
ing to the order Myrtacem. Some 
l)ear showy campannlnte flowers. 

Metsu, or Mktzu, (.tABKIkp 
(1G30 G7), Dutch painter, horn at 
Leyden; was a jmpil of Gerard 
i)ou, and became a member of 
the Leyden Painters’ Guild (1G48), 
but spent the rest of his life in 
Amsterdam. He ])ainted genre 
lectures and scenes from ilonics- 
tic life. He was a better draughts- 
man than Don. Three of his 
l)ictures aro in tlio National 
Gallery, London; four in the 
Wallace Collection, London; 
and some in Buckingham Palace. 

Metternich, Clemens AVkn- 
ZEL Lotiiah, Count, afterwards 
Phinuk (1773 18.>9), chief minis- 
ter of Austria from 1809 to 1818, 
was born at Koblenz, and was 
trained for a diplomatic career. 
In 1795 ho married the grand- 
daughter and Jieire.ss of the Aus- 
trian minister K.aiinitz, and from 
this time hold a prominent pe.si- 
tion at the court of A'icnna. After 
attemling the Congress of Ras- 
tatt in 1798, he was appointed am- 
bassador to Berlin in 180,3. There 
he showed such ability and tact 
tliat in 180G he was cho.sen to 
represent Austria at the court ef 
Na])oleon. AVhilo ho was there, 
the pro-German policy of Coiint 
Sta<lion involved Austria in an- 
other war with imi)oiial France, 
which led to the l)att]e ef AVag- 
ram .and the humiliating treaty 
of ATenna in 1809. (’ouut 
Stadion was dismissed, and Met- 
ternich wa.s appointed to take 
his place. 'I’lie new minister set 
himself the task of restoring Aus- 
trian prestige by that policy ef 
enlightened scltishness which he 
pursued for the next thirty years. 
His lirst achievement was to con- 
clude a marriage alliance with 
Napoleon. Josephine was di- 
vorced, and in 1810 Metternich 
himself escorted the Arcluluchess 
Marie Louise to Paris. In 1813 


Metternich 

French victorio-i at Liitzen and 
Bautzen compelled Russia ami 
Prussia to become supplicants 
for Austrian assistance, and 
enal)led Metternich to dictate 
his own terms to Ins allies. By 
the treaty of Tdplitz, Austria 
organize 1 the groat coalition 
which won the all-important vic- 
tory at Ijoipzig, and by invading 
France extorted Napoleon’s ab- 
dication. Metternich was a sig- 
natory of tlie treaty of Paris, and 
lie was chosen to preside over 
the congress which met at Vienna 
to arrange the reorganization 
of Europe. He set himself to 
check the aggrandizement of 
Russia and Prussia, and, above 
all, to oppose any recognition 
of national unity in Germany or 
Italy. Ho was eminently suc- 
cessful. Germany was organized 
in an extremely loose confedera- 
tion, with Austria as perpetual 
])resident; and Austria was en- 
abled, by the occui)ation of Lom- 
bardy and Venetia, to dominate 
the lesser states of tlie Italian 
peninsula. From 1815 Metternich 
became the avowed champion of 
conservatism in Europe. In the 
so-called Holy Alliance his skil- 
ful dijiloinacy enabled him to 
take the leading position, and 
lie employed the concert of the 
great powers to repress all ten- 
dencies to liberty and national in- 
dependence. Risings in Naples, 
Piedmont, ami fSpain wore ])ut 
down by force. At the congresses 
of Aix-la-Chapello, Troppau, and 
Laibach the chief rulors of 
Europe followed Mettcrnich’s 
dexterous guidance in maintain- 
ing an efficient police for the 
suppression of revolution. But 
gradually the Holy Alliance, 
ami with it the predt minance of 
Metternich, was weakened by in- 
evitable disconl. Great Britain 
asserted the principle ef non- 
intervention. Russia was im- 
pelled by self-interest to supr>ort 
the Greek rebellion against Tur- 
key. France, in 1830, expelled 
the reactionary Charles x. in fa- 
vour of the citizen king Louis 
Plnlipf)e. Belgium succeeded in 
freeing itself from the connection 
with Holland. The revolutionary 
movement of 1848 finally over- 
threw the administration of Met- 
ternich. He sought refuge in Eng- 
land, and never resumed office. 
Metternich was a diplomatist 
rather than a statesman. Ho 
spent his life in opposing forces 
which wore destined to triumph in 
the cml, and no lasting achieve- 
ment can ho attributed to him. 
Sec Colonel Mnlleson’s Mciter- 
nir.k (1888); Schmidt-AVeissen- 
febs’s Fit rat Metternich, Gcsrhichte 
seines (18G0) ; Deinelitsch’s 

Metternich vnd seine avsm'irtige 
Palitik (1898, etc.); and Strobl 
von Ravensberg’s Metternich nnd 
seine Zeit (1906, etc.). 
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Metternichia, a genus of trop- 
ical evergreen trees belonging to 
the order Solaiiacese. There are 
only two species, both natives of 

America ; in Britain they are 
only capable of stove cultivation. 

M. principis bears terminal ra- 
cemes of white, infundibuliforin 
tiowers in late summer. 

Metz, fort, tn., Lorraine, Ger- 
many, on Moselle, 33 m. by rail 

N. of Nancy. Its cathedral, com- 
menced in the 13th century and 
completed in 154b, contains a fa- 
mous bell. The streets and » pen 
spaces show many quaint old 
buildings. In the northern ceme- 
tery there is a memorial to 8,400 
Frenchmen buried here in 1870. 
The principal articles of com- 
merce are leather goods, pre- 
served fruit, poultry, corn, and 
wine. Known to the Romans as 
Divodurum, it was called Mettis 
in the 5th ctuitury, when it be- 
came the capital of the kingdom 
of Austra.sia. It was frequently 
besieged, notably, and in vain, by 
the Kmperor Charles v. in 1552. 
Metz rtunained in the i) 08 seasion 
of tlie French, to whom it was 
secured by the peace of West- 
plialia in 1(>4S, until 1870, when 
it capitulated to the Germans. 
Top. (1900) 58,402. 

Meudon, tn., dep. Seine -et- 
Oise, France, 0 m. s.w. of Paris, 
lias an astronomical observatory 
in the old castle. Glass, ammu- 
nition, linen, and buttons are 
manufactured. The forest near 
by is a ])opular holiday resort. 
Chablais Park is used for experi- 
mental military ballooning. Ra- 
belais was cur<1 of IMcudon. Pop. 
(1901)9,702. 

Mculebeke, tn., prov. W. 
Flanders, Belgium, 4 m. s.w. of 
Thiel t. It manufactures textiles 
ami lace, has bleach works and 
oil mills. Pop. (1900) 9,185. 

Meulen, Adam Fkan^ois van 
DKH (1032-90), Flemish painter, 
was born at Brussels, but classed 
with the French school. Colbert 
appointed him battlo painter to 
Louis XIV., and he followed the 
king in his wars, j^ainting the 
battles and sieges in Flanders 
for the Ch(lte,au de Marly. Col- 
lections of his works arc at Ver- 
sailles and in the Louvre. 

Meung, Jean de (c. 1250-1305), 
French satirist, surnamed Clo- 
pinel on account of his lame- 
ness ; born at Meung-sur-Loire. 
He became a favourite of Philip 
le Bel because of his brilliancy 
and poetical gifts, but his satires 
procured for him the enmity of 
the court ladies. He continued 
Guillaume de Lorris’s Ronuin de 
la Rose, and left a witty Tes- 
tanieni. 

Meunier, Constantin (1831- 
1905), Belgian realistic sculptor 
and painter. He was born at 
Brussels, and learned painting 
under Degroux, the painter of 


the poor, when twenty-six. When 
fifty, tired by Rodin, he took up 
his chisel and began a wonderful 
series of statuettes illustrating 
the life of the mining ])oor in 
Belgium. Sinister irieinories of 
the Belgian Black Country in- 
lluence his worK, even his sketches 
in Sjjain. Among his best statues 
are Ecce Homo, An Old Colliery 
Horse, The Sliinglcr, and Fire 
Damp, in the Brussels Museum. 
8ee Life, in German, by Gensel 
(1905), and, in French, by De- 
niolder (1902) and Lemonnier 
(UK33). 

Me u r jee, Fkan^oi s Pa u l ( 1 820- 
1905), French dramatic author, 
born at Paris. With Gautier ami 
Vacquerie he |)roducedi''u/s<rt^‘at 
the Od^on in 1842, and, with Vac- 
queric, Le Capitaine Farotes in 
1843. Together with Dumas, in 
1847, he translated Hamlet; was 
chief collaborator in VEvhie- 
ment (1848), and assisted in the 
foundation of Le Rappel (1809). 

Meursius, Johannes, or Jan 
DE Meuks (1579-10.39), Dutch 
scholar, born near the Hague. 
He became professor of history 
at Leyden in 1010, of Greek in 
1011, and historiograiiher to the 
States-general. He was elected 
jirofessor of hi.story at 8oro in 
Denmark in 1625. His Commen- 
tary on Lycophron was written at 
the age of sixteen. His collected 
works (12 vols. 1743) include the 
‘Eleusinia’ editions of the Greek 
classics. 

Meurthe-et-Moselle, dep. of 
N.K. France, forms the w. i)or- 
tion of the Lorraine plateau. Over 
a quarter of its surface is thickly 
wooded, and it is watered by the 
upper Moselle and the Meurthe. 
The Marne and Rhine canal con- 
nects both the.se rivers with the 
Rhine at Strassburg. The soil is 
generally fertile, and produces 
wine (especially around Toul), 
corn, sugar-beet, hops, and iwta- 
toes. The deiiartment stands tirst 
in France for the production 
of rock-salt, and lias valuable 
iron mines, which yield one-third 
of the French output. The very 
important manufactures comprise 
iron and steel, glass, pottery, 
chemicals, and beer. Gap. Nancy. 
Area, 2,036 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 
484,722. 

Meuse, (i.) Or Maa.s, river 
which rises in French dep. of 
Haute-Marne, and flows mainly 
N.E., N., N.w., and w. for 500 m. 
past Commercy, Verdun, Sedan, 
and M^zi^ires in France, Dinant, 
Namur, Huy, and Tji^ge in Bel- 
gium, and Maestricht, Roermond. 
Venlo, and Gorinchem (Gorkum) 
in Holland, to join the Waal, the 
left arm of the Rhine. Beyond 
Gorkum the united stream again 
divides, the s. branch reaching 
the North Sea by the Hollandsch 
Diep’s two arms, Krammer and 
Haringvliet; the N, branch, the 


Merwede, subdivides beyond Dor- 
drecht into the Old Meuse (Maas) 
and the North Channel. Thi; lat- 
ter joins the Lek, and the united 
stream forms the New Meuse, 
which reaches the sea beyond the 
Hook of Holland. The New 
Waterway, an artificial channel 
for ships for Rotterdam, runs 
parallel to and N. of the New 
Meuse from opposite the conflu- 
ence of the Old Meuse. The river 
is navigable as far as Verdun, 
some 135 m. from its source. ( 2 .) 
popaitment of N.E. France, form- 
ing iiart of Lorraine. It is in- 
tersected from N. to s. by the 
Meuse, and contains the head- 
waters of the Marne. The W. 
Argonne hills are clothed with 
forest, and E. of the E. Argonne 
hills lies the undulating and well- 
watered table-land of Woevre. 
Horse-breeding is carried on, and 
potatoesand sugar-beet are grown. 
The lower hill-slopes are planted 
with vineyards (annual jiroduc- 
tion about 9,000,000 gallons). The 
chief manufactures are iron and 
steel, glass, and ] taper. Bar-le- 
Duc is the capital. Area, 2,408 
sq. m. Poj). (1901)283,480. 

Mexborough, tn., W. Riding, 
Yorkshire, England, on the Don, 
5i m. N.E. of Rotherham; has 
iron works and brick and sani- 
tary pipe works. Railway wheels 
and axles, glass bottles, and grind- 
stones are manufactured. I’op. 
(1901) 10,430. 

Mexia, Pedbo (1406-1552), 
►Spanish historian, was born at 
Seville; the official chronicler 
of Charles v., whose spirited his- 
tories of his master’s acts, and 
of the earlier emperors, w'ere 
widely read and translated. 
Mexia’s principal works are His- 
torid Imperial y Cesarea (1547); 
La Relacion de las Coiinmidades 
de Castilla (1552); and La Jorn- 
ada de Carlos r. a Tunez. His 
greatest work is Silva de Varia 
Lerrion (1543; trans. 1571). 

Mexico, (i.) Country of N. 
America, between the Gulf of 
Mexico and the Pacific, extend- 
ing from the s. boundary of the 
United States to Guatemala and 
British Honduras, and including 
tlie peninsula of Lower Cali- 
fornia. Two great ranges, both 
called Sierra Madrt^, and con- 
nected with the mountains of 
California, run southwards, one 
near each coast, and gradually 
approach each other until they 
meet to the S. of Puebla. From 

5.000 ft. in the N. they rise to 

16.000 or 18,000 ft. near their 
junction. The triangular area 
between these ranges, the pla- 
teau of Mexico, is divided into 
a number of basins small in area, 
and of great elevation in the 
8. The united range sinks down 
to low elevations in the isthmus 
of Tehuantepec. A third range, 
the Sierra Madre del Sur, runs 
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throu^rh tho states of Michoacan 
and (iucrrero, and is continued 
into Guatemala. Another ranjfe 
forms the backl)one of Ijowcr Cali- 
fornia. Eruj)tive rocks form the 
loftiest peaks, such as Orizaba 
(18,700 ft.), the highest in tho 
country, Toluca, Colima, and 
ropocate])etl. East and west the 
Sierras Madre slope in terraces 
to the coast, leaving only narrow 
8trip.s of low land, especially to- 
wards the Pacific. Consequently 
the livers are in general short, 
and of little use for navigation. 
The chief of the W. streams is tho 
Lerma, or Rio Grande de Santi- 
ngc», which, after passing through 
Chajjala, the largest lake in 
Mexico, reaches the Pacific after 
a course of some .500 m. The 
Panuco, which flow.s past Tam- 
pico, is 400 m. long, ami navi- 
gable for some distance ; and the 
I’apaloapam, entering the lagoon 
of Alvarado, and its tributary 
the Wan Juan, also afford navi- 
gable highways. 

The temperature naturally 
varies with the altitude. In the 
Ticrra caliciUe^ up to about Il,.'l00 
ft., tho mean in summer is from 
77'’ K. to 88’, and in winter from 
5ir to OP; the Tirrra templttda^ 
up to 0,500 ft., has summer tem- 
peratures ( f from 50’ to OS’, and 
in winter of about 41®; still 
higher, in the Ticrra fria, the 
thermomet('r falls in winter below 
freezing-p. int. In the valley of 
^It'xico the climate is particularly 
agreeable. The rainfall averages 
.50 in. in the year, but is very un- 
eiinally distributed. 

Tropical forests cover large 
areas in the s., yielding mahogany, 
logwood,andother jiroducts. Here 
is the region of cocoa (Soconusco 
in (.'hiaiias), and sisal hemi) is tlie 
chief product of Yucatan. Coffee 
is grown .along the Pacific coast 
and in tlie province of Vm-a 
(huz, which also yiehls excellent 
tobacco. Sug.ar and cotton are 
extensively ciiltiv.'ited, also .silk 
and cochineal, indigo, and tropi- 
cal fruits, india-rubber, gums and 
balsams, dye-woods and fibres. 
On the northern plains the vege- 
t.'ition chiefly comsists of cactuses 
and other thorny plants. 

ISfexico, after the United States, 
is the gre.'ite.st .silver- pnxlucing 
country of the world, and con- 
siderable quantities of gold and 
copper are extracted. Iron, lead, 
antimony, bismuth, and many 
other metals exist, but have not 
received much attention. (k)al, 
petroleum, and precious stones 
are also found. A number of fac 
tories and workshoiis are engaged 
in reducing ores, weaving cloth, 
distilling spirits, and preparing 
sugar, cotton, and fibres for ex- 
port, but the manufacturing in- 
dustry is not greatly developed. 
Minerals, fihre.s, coffee, and live 
stock are exported to the value 


cf over 20 millions sterling, tho 
m. st important ports being V^ira 
Gruz, Tampico, ami Mazatlan ; 
while the imports are valued at 
8i millions. Eonr railwa.y lines 
run north acros.s the IJiiited 
States boundary. The Tchiiante- 
l)oc Ry. connects tho two oceans, 
in 1 ther parts the sitwras are 
great obstacles to the extension 
of railways from K. to w. ; tliey 
h.ive, however, been crossed be- 
tween Mexico and Toluca at a 
height of 10,000 ft 

Of the total population ID per 
cent, are of European race, 48 are 
half-breeds, and 38 imre ln(lian.s. 
ThtJ bulk of the))opulation belong 
to the Roman Catholic Church, 
tlie connection of wliich with the 
state has been .severe*!. Mexico 


in the following year the French 
troops entered the capital, and 
Iiroclaimed an empire under 
Maximilian of Austria. In 1807, 
however, they were compelled to 
evacuate the country, the empire 
was overthrown, and Maximilian 
was shot. Th.i government is now 
a federal rejmblic under a presi- 
ileiit, who is <dected for four year.s, 
but is eligible for re-election. The 
legislative flower is in the hands of 
a Chandler of Dcfiuties (one mem- 
ber for every 40,000 inhabitants), 
and a Senate of fifty-six members 
(two for each of tlie tweiity-.scveu 
►states jind the Federal Di.strict). 
See (Jubas’s (Uiadro (irofirajlco^ 
E.dddiidico e Hi^torico dc los Es- 
tados Unidus JE.rirufufia (1.S84); 
Clianiay’.s Aiivii nt lUtivs of the 


.i 



Mm'ico Cathedral. 


I)osse.s.ses remarkable aTiti<pntieH, 
such as tho mins of Mitla in Oa- 
jaca and Xochicalco in Morelos, 
ami of Falenque in Chinpaz, and 
Uxmal in Yucatan. Area, 707,0<Xl 
sq. m. l»of). (HKHl) l.3,r»0.\DlD. 

At the boginning of tlie 10th 
century the Sfiaiiinrds discovered 
Yucatan and Mexico. In 1.521 
(’ertez completed the conquest 
of the native Aztec kingdom, and 
Mexico continued to be a Spanish 
colony till 1822, when she asserted 
her independence from Spain, 
and established a federal republic 
(1824), In 1835 Texas gained her 
independence, an*l Mexico sus- 
tained a further loss in the ces- 
sion of Upper C^ali form’ a and New 
Mexico to the United States 
(1818). A Kiirope.an expedition- 
ary force landed in 1.S02 to en- 
force satisfaction for wrongs and 
injustice done to foreigners, and 


Nrm World (1887); Banr-roft’s A 
Pojtvhir Hintoru -jf the Mejci^'du 
rco)dc (1888), and Rrsourcca and 
Dcvefnpmrnt of Mexico (18D.3); 
Gooch’s Fare to Fare with the 
Mexicans (18D0) ; Sainte-Croix's 
Onze Mois an Mexiqne et an 
Cnilrc-Aincrique (18D7); Selcr’s 
Auf alien Wrqen in Mexieo 
und (rnateinala (IDOO) ; Mexico 
(Bureau of the American Repub- 
lics, lOOD); Eumholtz’s Unknown 
Mexico (1D03); Routicr’s Lc Mex- 
iqne. (I8D5); and Southworth’s 
The. Mines of Mexieo (ID05). 

( 2 .) State of the above country, 
in centre of Anahuac plateau. A 
fiart in the s.K. is occufiicd by the 
Federal District (are.a, 4(13 sq. m.). 
Til E., s., and centre are very 
mountainous, having some of the 
highest fieaks in the country, such 
os Pofiocatepetl (17,000ft.). There 
are small lakes — c,(j. Texcoco — in 
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the E. The vallevH arc very fer- 
tile, and is'rain, colfee, sugar, and 
tobacco are cultivated. Htock is 
raised, and cotton and woollen 
goods, pottery and glass ware, are 
inaiiut'actured. tiold and silver 
mining arc important. The cap- 
ital is Toluca. Area, l),247 sq. m. 
Top. (IDOD) 924,457. 

( 3 .) Oity, cap. of the republic 
of Mexico, stands in a beautiful 
tdevated valley, in 19" 20' N. and 
99" T W., and enjoys a most 
agreeable climate. It has wide 
streets, and many line buildings. 
Jn the Tla/i Mayor, commonly 
called the Zocalo, where stood 
the great S(iuare of the Aztec city, 
are the fine cathedral, municif)al 
and national palaces, the last 
containing also the National 
Museum and (ycntral Meteoro- 
logical ()l)scrvatory. Other build- 
ings are the National Library, 
the university (opened in 1535 
and closed in 1833), the Academy 
of Fine Arts, and many hand- 
some churches. Two miles and 
a half to tlie k.w. is the hill of 
Ohapultef)ec, W’h ‘re the Aztec 
emperor Montezuma had a palace. 
It is now occupied by the mil- 
itary school. A little further 
S. is Tacubaya (12,000 inhalut- 
ants), with an astronomical ob- 
servatory and country houses of 
Mexican citizens. To the N.w. 
lies Guadalupe, the Lourdes of 
Mexico. The 73resent city was 
founded in 1522 on the site of 
the Aztec capital, Tenoctitlan, 
then situated in the lake Tex- 
coco. The water of the lake 
afterwards retired, hut the valh'y 
was subject to serious inundations 
until a few years ago, when a 
canal was made to drain otf tins 
water by a tunnel through the 
hills of Acatlan. Alt. 7,410 ft. 
1 * 0 }). (190;)) .308,898. 

(4.) (tULK ok, inland sea, be- 
tween the llnite<l States on the 
N. and Mexico on the w. and s. 
The greatest length is 1,120 m. ; 
the greatest brea<lth, 080 m. The 
only well-marked indentation is 
Campeachy Bay, between Mexico 
and the Yucatan peninsula. The 
Strait of Florida and the Yucatan 
Channel are shallow, but off the 
Mexican shores the depth in- 
ere ises rapidly to 2,000 fathoms. 
31et\ycen the mouth of the Missis- 
sippi and the Yucatan j)cninsula 
2,119 fathoms have been sounded. 
A branch of the Gulf Stream en- 
ters from the Caribbean Sea, and 
leaves by the Strait of Florida. 
The Mississipfd, Brazos, Colorado, 
Ric Grande, and Appalachicola 
are the chief rivers entering the 
gulf. The temperature of the gulf 
is from 8" to 9' higher than the 
Atlantic in the same ])arallel. 

Meyer, Conkad Ferdinand 
(1825-98), Swiss novelist and poet, 
born at Zurich. His historical 
romances Jorg Jrnatsck (1870), 
Das Amulett (1873), Der Heilige 


(1880), Die Rickierin (1885), Die 
Vcrsuchung ties Pescara (1887), 
and his Doems BalLadcn (181)7), 
Ucdickte (1882), and Huttens 
letUe 'Page (1871) have appeared 
in many editions. See A. Frey’s 
A”. P. McycrllHOO) ; Langmesser’s 
C. F. Mcger (1905) ; and Jlcuwirea 
by his sister (1903). 

'Meyer, Han.s (18^)8), African 
traveller, was born at llildburg- 
hausen ; explored the interior of 
German B. Africa, ascending ]\It. 
Kibo (Kilima-Njaro) in 1880. Two 
years later, on another exi)edi- 
lion, he was captured by Arabs, 
but released for a large ransom. 
He reascended Kibo (1889). In 
1903 he explored the Conlillera 
of Kcuador. His works include 
Fi ne Well reise ( 1 884), Zv m Srknee- 
(lorn ties Kilittia^Ndshaj'o (1888), 
and Ostn.fr ikanische iUctschcr- 
fakrten (18fK)). 

Meyer, HhinkichAuoust Wil- 
helm (1800 73 ), German exegete, 
was horn at Gotha. His great 
work is the Kritisek-exegelischcs 
Connneiitar iiher das W.7'., in 
the preparation of which he had 
the co-operation of Liinemann, 
Huther, and Dlisterdieck. It is 
remarkable for its combination 
of clear conviction with rigorous 
science and great i)erspicacity of 
expre.ssion. There is an Knglish 
translation in 20 vols.. Critical 
and Kxegetical Commentary on 
the New Tesiament (1873-82). 

Meyer, Jo.sk i»i£ (179G-185()), 
German publisher and industrial 
organizer, was born at Gotha. 
Under the name of ‘Das Biblio- 
graphische Institut’ he founded 
a publi.shing house at Gotha in 
1828; this business his son trans- 
ferred to Leipzig in 1874. He in- 
augurated several new departures 
in ])ubli.shing, notably the issue 
in various ‘lilmaries’ of the works 
of the great German writers at 
low prices and in serial numbers. 
His iirm is.sues also the excellent 
Me ye rs Ko ji versa t io ns- Lex i ko n. 

Mever, Lothah Jelht.s (18.30- 
95), (lerinan chemist, was born at 
Varel in Oldenburg. After work- 
ing under Bunsen at Heidelberg, 
he became (1859) assistant i^ro- 
fessor in Breslau; in 18GG profes- 
sor of natural sciences at Kbers- 
walde; in 18G8 ijrof essor at Karls- 
ruhe Polytechnicum ; finally, in 
187G, succeeding Fittig in the 
chair of chemistry at Tubingen, 
where he remained till his death. 
Lothar Meyer’s chemical work 
covers a wide ground, the most 
important being his investigation 
on the natural system of classifi- 
cation of the elements, and his re- 
calculation of the atomic weights. 
His principal books arc Die 
vioderncn Theorien der Cheinic 
(18GI; Eng. trams. 1888), and Die 
A tomgewiehtc der Elemente (1883). 
See Bedson’s ‘ Memorial Lecture ’ 
in Jour, Chem. Soc. (189G), p. 
1403. 


Meyer, Paul (1840), Romance 
philologist, was born at Paris; 
became profes.sor of South Euro- 
pean languages and literatures at 
the College de France (18G9), and 
of romance philology at the Ecole 
des Chartes in Paris (1870). In 
1882 he was api)ointed director 
of the latter institution. He 
founded the review Romania in 
1872, together with Gaston J’aris. 
Hi-» scholar.ship and literary 
abilities are of the higliest order. 
His knowledge; of mediieval M.ss. 
is probably unrival lt‘d, and his 
reports (such as those on old 
Freiicli MSS. in English libraries) 
are models of tlu*ir kind. 

Meyer, Vietou (1848 97), Ger- 
man chemist, was born at Berlin, 
and studied chemistry under Bun- 
sen, afterwards becoming liis as- 
sistant. In 18G8 he began working 
with Baeyer in Berlin, w’here he 
remained till he became a.ssistant 
to Feliling in Stuttgart. He was 
appointed professor in thc;Ziiricli 
polytechnic in 1872, in Gottingen 
in 1885, and finally succee(h‘d 
Bumsen in Heidelberg in 1889. 
V'ictor Meyer did important work 
in organic chemistry, notably on 
the nitro-derivatives of tlie fatty 
series, and in discovering the ox- 
imes and thiophene. He is, how- 
evt>r, best knowjj for his disyjlace- 
ment m(;thod of determining va- 
pour densities, which lie applied 
to the elucidation of tlie phenom- 
enon of di.ssociation. He also 
investigated the temperatures of 
combination of gaseous mixtures 
and the melting-points of salts. 

Meyerbeer, Gi.vcomo (1791- 
18G4), German musical composer, 
born in Berlin. 'When only nine 
years of age he was considered 
one of the best iiianists in Berlin. 
He became (1810) a pupil of the 
Abbf? Voglcr at Darmstadt. ITo- 
ceeding to Venice in 1815, and 
adoiitingthe Italian style, he com- 
jiosed a number of operas, among 
them Romilda e Costanza (181.5K 
Semiramide. Rieonosciuta (1819), 
Emma di Reshurgo (1819), and 
Margherila tV Anjou (1820), all of 
w hich met with immediate succe ss 
in Italy. His opera Crociato, pro- 
duced in Venice (1824), created a 
great sensation. Eulisoquently he 
took up his residence in Paris; but 
after 1842, when he w'as apjDointed 
general music -director by the 
king of Prussia, he had to spend 
occasional 7)eriods in Berlin. 'Phe 
w'orks which firmly cstabli.shed 
Meycrbecr’.s reputation as a great 
dramatic composer are Robert Ic 
Diahle (1831), Les Huguenots 
(18,3G), LeProphHcm4% HEtnile 
du Nord (1854), Dinorah (1859), 
and V A f rieainc (18G4), first ])er- 
formed in 18G5. Meyerbeer’s or- 
chestration is extremely brilliant. 
He was also the composer of an 
oratorio and a large number of 
cantatas and songs. See Pougin’s 
G, Meyerbeer (18G4). 
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Meyer-Lfibke, Wilhelm 
(18GI), Romance philoloKist, was 
born at Dubendorf (canton of 
Zurich); studied under Toblcr 
and Gaston Paris ; became profes- 
sor of Romance languages at Jena 
(1887), and then at Vienna (1890). 
His magnum opm is a historical 
grammar of the Romance lan- 
guages (3 vols. 1890-9, index, 1902 ; 
Pr. trails, by Rabiet, 1890, etc.). 

Meynell, Alice Christiana 
( n^c Thomi'SOn) (c. 1853), English 
poetess and essayist, was born in 
luondon, and spent the greater 
part of her youth in Italy. She 
was married to Wilfrid Meynell in 
1877. Her first publication was a 
book of poems. Preludes^ in 1875, 
some of the contents of which were 
incorporated in a later volume. 
Poems, in 1893. Later Poems fol- 
lowed in 1902. For the rest, Mrs. 
Meynell’s original work has been 
mainly in the form of prose e.s- 
says, including The Rhjithm of 
Life (1893); The Colour of Life 
( 1890) ; The Ch ild re n ( 1890) ; Lo /i- 
don Impressions (1898); The 
Spirit of Plaee (1898). She has 
also published a Life of Ruskin 
( 1900), and an anthology of poems, 
The Flower of the Mind (1897). 
Her Preludes won the approba- 
tion of Ruskin, Ro.ssctti, Tenny- 
son, and Browning. There was 
remarkably little trace of imma- 
turity in the iwerns; and their 
peculiar charm, springing largely 
from simplicity of expression, has 
been retained in her later work. 

Meyrick, Sir Samuel Rush 
(178.3-1848), English lawyer ami 
anti(piary,wasbornin London. He 
practised in the ecclesiastical and 
admiralty courts. He was a groat 
authority on armour, of whicli he 
had a magnificent collection. His 
great work, European A rmour, ap- 
peared in 1824, and Historif and 
Antimiities of Cardigan in 1810. 
He eaited Dwnn’s Heraldic Visi- 
tation of Wales (1810), and con- 
tributed to Archtpologia . 

Mezereon, the popular name 
given to the little shrub Daphne 
viezereum, whoso fragrant, rosy 
tlowers are so welcome in February 
and March, before the leaves ap- 
pear. The flowers are borne on 
the previous year’s growth, and 
are followed by bright red berries. 

Mezibres, fort, tn., cap. of dep. 
Ardennes, France, on the Meuse, 
1 1 m. W.N.W. of Sedan, has copper 
foundries and ammunition fac- 
tories. In 1521 Bayard defended 
M^ziferes against the imperialists. 
Pop. (1901) 7,884. 

Mezl^res, Alfred Jean Fran- 
cois (1820), French literary his- 
torian, was born at Rehon (Mo- 
selle). He became profcH.sor of 
foreign literature at the Sor- 
bonne in Paris (1863), and in 1874 
was elected a member of the 
Academy. He has written 
Shakespeare (5th ed. 1893); Pre- 
dScesse^ira et (Jontemporains de 


Shakespeare (4th ed. 1894) ; Con- 
temporains et Successeurs de 
Shakespeare (4th ed. 1897) ; 
Goethe^ les (Kuvres expliquies 
par la Vie (.3rd ed. 1895); and 
vie de Miraheau (1891). 

Mezbtur, tn., Hungary, 80 m. 
S.E. of Budapest; manufactures 
pottery. Pop. (1900) 25,307. 

Mezquite, two species of trees 
or shrubs belonging to the genus 
Prosopis, a subdivision of the 
order Leguminosa*. The common 


professor of Oriental languages at 
Bologna, and librarian to the uni- 
versity (1815). On account of his 
extraordinary gift for languages 
(he understood and spoke fiHy- 
eight), he became canon at St. 
Peter’s and chief keeper of the 
Vatican library (18.33-8), and car- 
dinal (1838). See Life by C. W. 
Russell (1857), and, in German, 
by Mitterrutzner (1885). 

Mezzo-soprano, in singing, 
the female voice which comes 



Copy of a Mezzotint — ‘ Mrs. Canute,^ by J. Raphael Smith. 
After Sir Joshua Reynolds. 


mezquite (P. glandulosa) is a 
spring shrub, common in Mexico 
and Texas. It yields a gum which 
resembles gum-arabic in qualities. 
The curly mezquite, or screw 
bean (P. puhescens) is a N. Ameri- 
can native. The pulp contained 
by its pods is sometimes eaten by 
the Indians. 

Mezzofanti, Giuseppe (1774- 
1849), Italian cardinal and lin- 
guist, born at Bologna ; appointed 


between the contralto and the 
soprano. Its range is indefinite, 
and its nomenclature is deter- 
mined more by its timbre than 
by its compass. 

Mezzotint, a method of en- 
graving upon metal in which the 
surface oi the plate (copper gives 
the finest results, but steel is now 
greatly used) having been covered 
with a close network of crossed 
lines (making a burr all over. 
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•which, before being worked upon 
by the engraver, would, if inked, 
print a uniform dark tone), the 
half tones are obtained by scrap- 
ing the roughened surface par- 
tially and in different degrees 
away, and the high lights by 
scraping it away completely an<l 
polishing the parts. Tho ‘ground* 
is produced by a blunt chisel-like 
instrument, with a serrated cut- 
ting edge, called a ‘ rocker,’ and 
the tools used in engraving are the 
scraper and burnisher. Mezzo- 
tint was invented by Ludwig von 
Siegen, about 1042, and intro- 
duced into Kngland by Prince 
Rupert. It soon became a fa- 
vourite method with English en- 
gravers, who, more than all 
others, have excelled in the art. 
Isaac Beckett, John Smith, and 
J. Faber, junior, were the best 
of the 17th and early 18th cen- 
tury mezzotinters ; but the art 
reached its highest development 
in portraiture, for which it is 
specially adapted, after 1750, 
when Macardell, J. Raphael 
Smith, Earloin, and others en- 
gravc(i many of the finest pic- 
tures of Sir Joshua Reynolds and 
his contemporaries. A little later 
C. Turner and S. AV. Reynolds 
also did remarkable work in this 
method. In landscape, the finest 
results were achieved by David 
Lucas in a series of splendid 
plates after Constable. Towards 
the middle of the 10th century 
mezzotint was le.ss in recpiest, 
and it was not until recent years, 
when the fasliion of collecting 
prints by the older masters set 
in, that there was any real re- 
vival of tho art. See Mezzotints^ 
by Cyril Davenport (1003). 

M.F.M., Master of Foxhounds. 

MfumbirOf dist. of volcanic 
mountains from 11,000 to 13,000 
ft. high, the s.w. limit of British 
E. Africa, to the w. of Victoria 
Nyanza, and between Lake Kivu 
and Albert Edward Nyanza. 

Mho, a term introduced by Lord 
Kedvin for the measurement of 
electric conductivity or conduct- 
ance. It is the reciprocal of the 
ohm, so that a resistance of 4 
ohms is a conductance of *25 mho. 

Mhow, tn. and cantonment, 
Indore state. Central India, 1.3 m. 
s.w. of Indore, near the Vindhya 
range (alt. 1,900 ft.). Pop. (1901) 
30,0.31). 

M.H.R., Member of the House 
of Representatives. 

Miagao, tn., prov. Iloilo, 
Panay, Philippines, ‘22 m. w. of 
Iloilo; manufactures hemp. Pop. 
(1898) 22,100. 

Miall, Edward (1809-81), Eng- 
lish politician and apostle of 
disestablishment, born at Ports- 
mouth. In eai4y life pastor of 
the Congregational Church, he 
came to London (1841), and 
founded the Nonconforviist news- 
pai^r. Became the leader of the 


‘ political dissenters.* He was 

M. P. for Rochdale (1852-7) and 
Bradford (1809-74), and twice 
moved a resolution in favour of 
the disestablishment of the Eng- 
lish Church. Sec Life by A. 
Miall (1884). 

Miami, Algonquian tribe, oc- 
cupying, almut 1000, S.AV. Wis- 
consin. They played an impor- 
tant part in the colonial wars, but 
after 1812 they were thoroughly 
broken, and removed to Kansas. 

Miani, or Meeanee, vil., Sindh, 
Bombay, India, on the Indus, 0 m. 

N. of Haidarabad ; scene of the 
defeat of the Baluchis by Sir 
Charles Napier on Feb. 17, 184.3. 

Miao- tse, or ^pAU-THI, col- 
lective name applied in a con- 
temptuous sense by the Chinese to 
the semi-independent aboriginal 
tribes occupying the mountain- 
ous districts in S.AV. China. 

Mica, a group of minerals, 
which readily split up into thin 
flakes owing to their perfect cleav- 
age. Muscovite, a clear colour- 
less potash mica, may be obtained 
in plates two feet in diameter, 
perfectly transparent and flex- 
ible. It was formerly used for 
glazing windows, and known as 
Muscovy glass, and is .still em- 
ployed (under the name of talc) 
for lamp chimneys and gas stoves. 
These scales of mica are flexible 
and clastic, properties possessed 
by no other mineral. The micas 
have a vitreous or pearly lustre, 
tlieir colour ranging from black 
(biotite) to brown (lithionite), 
violet (lepidolite), yellow, green 
(fuchsite), and colourless. They 
are all complex silicates of alu- 
minium along with iron, mag- 
nesia, or the alkalis. 

Micah, one of the twelve 
‘minor’ prophets, was the younger 
contem|3orary of I.s.*iiah, Hosea, 
and Amos, and prophesie<l in the 
reigns of Jotharn, Ahaz, and 
Hezekiah, kings of .Judah. In 
the opening verse of his book he 
is called a Morashtite (Moras- 
thite)— i.c. probably a native of 
Moresheth-Gath, a place on the 
borders of .ludah and Philistia. 
His work shows the usual features 
of pre-exilic prophecy— stern de- 
nunciation of Israel (in both king- 
doms) for its idolatry, injustice, 
and cruelty (c/. cli. l-,3, G), fol- 
lowed by promises of restoration 
(4,^ 5, 7). It is admitted by most 
critics that the various prophecies 
of Micah are in a confused state, 
and that there arc inter|X)lations. 
He insists much ui)on the moral 
aspects of the covenant : witness 
the sublime passage G:6-8; and 
he particularizes Bethlehem as 
the place of the Messiah’s origin 
(5 : 2, cf. Matt. 2 : 6). The section 
4 : 1-5 is a replica of Isaiah 2 : 2-5, 
but scholars differ as to which is 
the original. The diction of Micah 
is often abrupt and very dramatic, 
and he displays a tendency to 


make word-plays ufjon proper 
names (1:10 /.). See commen- 
taries by Reinke (1874), Cheyne 
{Camb. Bible), Nowack {Hand' 
koni.), G. A. Smith {Expos. Bible). 
Serf also AV. R. Smith’s Prophets 
of Israel, 287 ff. (new ed. 1895). 

Mica-schist, a finely schistose 
or fissile rock, composed of alter- 
nating thin, wavy, or irregular 
bands of mica and quartz. It is 
a typical metamorphic rock, and 
covers wide areas wliere the older 
strata come to the surface. Gar- 
net, tourmaline, felspar, kyanite, 
and other minerals are frequent 
in mica-schist. 

M.I.C.E., Member of the Insti- 
tute of Civil Engineers. 

Michael, one of the seven arch- 
angels. According to Dan. 10 : 21, 
12 : 1, he is the guardian prince of 
Israel, and the New Testament 
allusions (Jude 9 ; Rev. 12:7) bear 
out this view of his character and 
function. In the apocryphal and 
apocalyptic books he is the re- 
cording angel, the angel of reve- 
lation, and even the interces.sor 
for mankind. See Angel, Arch- 
angel. 

Michael, the Brave (15.58- 
IGOp, vo.> vode of AValachia, Mol- 
davia, and Transylvania. His 
fir.st action on a.scending the 
throne (1593) was to throw off the 
suzerainty of the Turks, and after 
several engagements he forced 
them to recognize his independ- 
ence. In 1599 he invaded Tran- 
sylvania, and defeated and de- 
throned Andreas liathori, and in 
IGOOtook i^ossession of Moldavia. 
A coalition of the Poles and 
Transylvanians compelled him, 
however, to seek for assistance 
at Vienna, and with tlie aid of 
the imperial general Ba.sta he 
defeated his Transylvanian rival 
Sigismund Bathori (Aug. 3, IGOl), 
b\it was assassinated by Basta’s 
orders at Torda, Aug. 19, IGOl. 

Michael is, Johann David 
(1717-91), one of the foundei s of 
modern Biblical scholarship, was 
born at Halle. In 174G he was 
called to a chair of philosoidiy 
at Gottingen, which, together 
with that of Oriental languages 
(added in 1750), he occupied till 
bis death. Besides his oxegetical 
paraphrase of the whole Bible 
(Old Testament, 13 vols. ; New 
Testament, 4 jmrts), he issued an 
Ahhandlmuj x:on den Ehegesetzen 
(175.5), Mosdisehes Reeht 
(1770; trans. 1810), Supplenienta 
ad Lexica Hebr. (178G), a revision 
of TiOwth’s De Sacra Poesi Hcb., 
and an Introdxiction to the Bible 
(New Testoment, 1750; one di- 
vision of Old Testament, 1787). 
He was the son of Christian Bene- 
dikt Michaelis (1680-1 7G4), and 
the grand-nephew of Johann 
Heinrich Michaelis (1668-17^18), 
both distinguished Orientalists 
of their time. See Autobiog- 
raphy (1793). 



Michaolmas 


Michaelmas, or the feast of 
St. Michael, when used as a date, 
means old Michaelmas, the 2Dth 
September, and not 11th October, 
according to the newsty le. (See 2-1 
(4eo. 11. c. 23, the act rectifying the 
Julian calemlar.) Seoal8oTKKM.s. 

Michaelmas Daisy. See 
Astkh. 

Michaud, Joseph Fuancots 
(17b7 -183‘J), French poet and his- 
torian, born at Albens, Savoy. 
He went (171)1) to Paris, where 
he started a royalist j)aper. La. 
Quotidicnnc (171)1). Forced to 
Ileo from Paris, he wrote his 
best known poem, Lrintcmps d'uih 
/*/'oscriMl8()4). lie was appointed 
press censor by Louis XVIll. (1815). 
His chief work is Histoirc dcs 
Croisadrs (1811 22). With Pou- 
joulat he c<litod Collrrtinn dc 
Meinoircs pour arrrird Vllistoirc 
de France (32 vols. 183()-i)). 

Michaud, Louis (tAbuiel{1772- 
1858), French litterateur, brother 
of the preceding, born at Pourg. 
He entered the army, being pres- 
ent at the battles of Jemappes 
and V^almy, but resigned (171)7). 
He published Hiatoire dc Saint- 
Sitnonisme ct de la, Famillc Itoths- 
child and, with his brother, 

Bio(jra}diie ^[oderne { ’80!l-7), and 
Biof/raphic Unirvrscllc {\H\\ 28). 

Michel, FKANci.s(iUE (1809-87), 
French antiquary, born at Lyons. 
Professor of foreign literature at 
Bordeaux (1831)), he published 
many erudite works on Anglo- 
Norman history— Fcossais en 
France et le.s Fraui^aia en Kcohsc 
(18')2), and also, in English, A 
Critical Enquiri^ into the Hixiorfl 
of the Scottish Lamfuagr (1882). 

Michel, Louise (1833 190.5), 
French anarchist, born at Vron- 
court (Haute-Marne) ; came to 
Paris as a teacher (ISDfi); fought 
at the barricades during the com- 
mune (1871); was taken juMsoner 
and sentenced to death, b»it was 
transporti;d to New Caledonia. 
Returning after the general am- 
nesty (1880), she again suffered irri- 
l)risonment (1883 0) for f)olitical 
offences. She publislied several 
novels, and Meinoircs (1880). 

Michelan j^elo, or Michael 
Axgelo, Bi’onaihioti (147.5 1.504), 
Italian sculptor, painter, archi- 
tect, military engineer, poet, the 
culminating genius of the renais- 
sance ; tho first great modern 
sculptor, inasmuch as he pene- 
trated through the sense of beauty 
in outward form and contour to 
the energizing motives of pas- 
sion, emotion, and movement i;i 
the human being. Primarily the 
sculptor, his vision as a T>»inter 
was expressed by form and line, 
was architectural in composition, 
grand in style, with little feeling 
for the expressional value of col- 
our as such. To him the service 
of beauty was a religion. He 
imposed his personality upon his 
age, and the influence of his 
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work has been potent to the 
present day. The son of a i)oor 
gentleman of Florence, Michel- 
angelo was born at Caprese. 
His father apprenticed him to 
the painter Ghirlandajo (1488), 
whom he aided with the fres- 
coes in Sta. Maria Novella. 
Later, Lorenzo tho Magnificent 
took him to his house. There 
he met the most eminent men of 
the day, listened to discourses on 
Plato ami poetry, and heard of 
Greece nmRIolumbus. Signorelli, 
P>otticelli, Leonardo da Vinci — 
whose Battle, of the Standard 


Michelangelo 

St. Peter’s, the first examiile of 
his grand style, a harmonious 
realism at variance with the 
Greek spirit. He was in Flor- 
ence in 1501 5, carved tho famous 
statue of David., painted The 
Holy Fanuly of the Tribune 
and the Manchester Madonna 
(National Gallery). He and Leo- 
nardo were commissioned in 1504 
to decorate the great council hall 
at Florence. ]{oth artists de- 
signed cartoons that have per- 
ished. Vasari declares that the 
figures in Michelangelo’s Soldiers 
Bathimj (engraved by Marc An- 



Vortrait of Michel a nyclo. 

strengthened his natural ten- 
dency to the exT)ression of move- 
ment in art — Perugino, Titian, 
were among his contempor- 
aries. In Lorenzo’s school, which 
contained a priceless collection 
of antiques, he found his voca- 
tion ; got marble, and .struck 
out the Favnh^ Mask (in the 
Bargcllo), and his first bas-relief. 

The Battle of the Centaurs. 

On the fall of the Medici he fled 
to Bologna, and in 149(> to 
Rome. To this period belong 
the Cupid in the South Ken.sing- 
ton Museum, and the PiHa in 


Painted by himself. 

tonia and A. Veneziano) were of 
divine, not human, origin. Pope 
Julius II. summoned him to build 
him a mausoleum in St. Peter’s. 
Through forty years of opposi- 
tion and obstacles, ai>tly called 
the ‘Tragedy of the Sepulchre,’ 
lie struggled with, yet never com- 
])leted, this design : of it there 
exist only the Moses (Rome) and 
The Bound, Captives (Louvre). 
In 1.508 Julius if, whose mind, 
according to Vasari, was poisoned 
by Bramante against the sculp- 
tor, commissioned him to deco- 
rate tho ceiling of the Sistine 





A colossal statue by Michelangelo ‘David.’ {Florence.) 
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Chapel; thus to rivalr7 we owe roii, cd. by G.MilanesK 1875); I/t’A turned his attention to philos- 

that marvellous scries of fres- of Michel Angelo Buonarroti^ by ophy and natural history. His 

cocs, architecturally designed, John Harford (1857, 2 vols.); (Buvrea Completes appeared in 

nilcd with mijflity forms, inex- Illustrations^ Architectural and 40 vols. (1893-9). See his Ma 

haustible in symbolic lan^ua^e of Pictorial^ of the qenias of Michel Jeunesse (1884) and Mon Jour'oal 

the human hijiire. Leo x. sent by Canina, C. R. Cockerell, (1888); Z/i res in French by Moiiod 

him for six years to excavate and John Harford (.857). (new ed. 1905) and Brunhes( 1897); 

marble from quarries for the Alichelet, JuLES (1798-1874), and Madame Quinet’s Cinquante 
buildinjf of the facade of St. French historian, was born at Ans d'Aniitii (1900). 

Lorenzo, Florence. In 1524, under Paris. When a youth he con- Michelet, Karl Ludwig (1801- 
Cleinent vii., he designed the tracted stronjf liberal opinions 93), German philosophical writer. 

Laiirentian library and the fa- and a violent hatred of the born at Berlin ; was professor of 

mous Medici tombs with the grand Jesuits. From 1821 to 1826 he philosophyat the university there 

figures of Daj/ and Niyht^ JJaion held the professoi-ship of history, U829-93). In 1828 he published 

and I’wilighi^ completed l>y 1536. of ancient languages, and of phi- Das JSi/stem der Philosophischen 

Further interruptions arose from losophy at the Collfege liollin. Moral (1828), and wrote several 

the distracted state of Italy, and and in 1827 was made niaitre de other works on philosophy. An 

in 1529 he was appointed com- coa/ercnccs in the Fcole Normale. ardent follower of Hegel, lie col- 

inissary -general of the fortilica- After the establishment of the laborated (1832 42) in the publi- 

tions of Florence. In his sixtieth liberal monarchy of Louis Phi cation of Hegel’s complete works, 
year he was commissioned liy 
Paul HI. to paint the Last Judg- 
ment in the Sistiiie (’hapel, a 
spiritual drama reflecting tlu 
painter’s mental attitude towards 
the religious di-ssensions that 
were rending Christendom at 
the beginning of the reforma- 
tion. Michelangelo never had a 
free hand to work as he listed; 
liis life was a continual struggle 
with patrons, against enemies 
and circumstances. A lover of 
simplicity and solitude, he lived 
in the midst of intrigue and 
treachery. In 1517 he was ap- 
pointed chief arcliitect of St. 

Peter’s, where Ins worked with- 
out a salary, a labour of love to 
God. To him are due tlie pro- 
portions of the grand dome and 
the .structural .security of the 
enormous building. He also con- 
verted the baths of Diocletian 
into the cliurch of Sta. Maria 
degli Angeli, and rearranged and 
l)artially built the present group 
of buildings on the Capitol. To 
his la.st period belong some of 
his finest drawings and most of 
his sonnets. Several Engli.sh col- 
lection.s are rich in lii.s drawings, 
esi)ecially tho.se of Windsor and 
tlie University of Oxford. De- 
spite his aloofne.ss from women, 
hi.s finest sonnets are those written 
to Vittoria Colonna, the widow 
of the Marcpiis of Pescara, with 
whom a fine and solacijig friend- Michigan estate ami Lake. 

ship lasted till her death (1534- 

47). I’he.se sonnets (1623; best lippe, IMichelet was appointed Michel Nicolaicvitch (1832), 

ed. Frey, 1897), ‘torn from the chief of the hi.storical section of Russian grand-duke, prince, and 

language as he tore statues from the archives of France. At the general, brother of the Czar 

stone,’ arc the best commentary same time he delivered famous Alexander 11., was born in 8t. 

on his solitary life. Sec Lvhen lectures at the Faculty des l.et- Petersburg. He was api>ointed 

MichelangrloSy by Grimm (lOth tres. In 1851 the government of general, grand-master of cavalry, 

ed. 1901 ; Eng. trans. 1896) ; The the second empire removtul him n,nd governor - general of the 

Life of Michelangelo^ by J. A. from all his posts. His most re- Caucasus (1863); and in the Russo- 

Symonds (3rd ed. 1898); Sonnets markable works are Histoire de. Turkish war (1877) he took Arda- 

of Michelangelo and Campanclla, /'Venice (18 vols. 1833-66); //isioiVc han and Kars, and was made a 

by J. A. Symonds (1878); Life de la Revolution Fran^aisc {7 vola. field-marshal. He has also filled 

and Work of Michelangelo Bao- Du Pretre^dela Femme. the positions of director-general 

narroti. by C. Heath Wilson de la Fami lie {Eng. irtixis. ; of artillery and president of the 

(1876); Michelangelo, by Knack- Les Jesuites (Eng. trans. 1846); Council of the Empire, 

fuss (7th ed. 1903), by Holroyd La SorcUre (Eng. trans. 1863). Michigan.^ (i.) Northern state 

(1903), and by Lord Ronald Gower The picturesqiiciiess of his style of U.S.A., with an area of 58,915 

{\^'S)\Mie.helan(j€lonnddnsEnde and his brilliant generalizations sq. m. It was organized as a 

ff#?riicnaissunce,byThode(1002-3); rendered all the above works territory in 1805, and admitted 

Lctiere di Michelangelo Buonar- very popular. After 1851 ho as a state in 1837. It is divided 





Michigan University 

into two parts, known as thft 
Upper and Lower reninsiilas, 
separated by the Strait of Mac- 
kinac, which connects Lakes 
Michigan and Huron. The sur- 
face presents little relief, and 
contains numerous lakes and 
marshes, tlie result of the inva- 
sion of the Laurentian glacier. 
The capital is Lansing, in the 
Lower Peninsula, and the chief 
city is Detroit. Agriculture is in 
great part contined to the s half 
of the Lower Peninsula. The 
live-stock interests are impor- 
tant The manufactures yield 
lumber, flour, foundry and ma- 
chine-shop products, furniture, 
planing-mill products, carriages 
and wagons. The lumber indus- 
try is rapidly declining, owing 
to the depletion of the forests. 
The mineral resources consist 
mainly of iron ore, copper, and 
salt. Iron is found on the Upper 
Peninsula, mainly in the Mar- 
quette Range, and occurs in enor- 
mous bodies of very pure hema- 
tite. Copper is found on Ke- 
weenaw point, on the Upper 
Peninsula. Salt is obtained from 
springs on the Lower Peninsula. 
A little of the iron ore is smelted 
at Detroit, but tlie greater part 
goes to Cleveland and IMttsburg. 
in copper production the state 
stands next to Montana. Tlie pop- 
ulation in 1900 was 2,420,982 ; the 
foreign-born numbered 511,05.8, or 
22*4 per cent, of the whole popu- 
lation. (2.) Lake of U.S.A., ene 
of the chain of great lakes, the 
second in size in, and the only one 
lying wholly within, the United 
States. The shores are low and 
sandy. The lake, which is sub- 
ject to violent storm.s, communi- 
cates with Lake Huron by the 
Strait of Mackinac, and there is 
connection with tlie Mississippi 
by two canals. The islands which 
arc in the N. |K)rtion form the 
Manitou Archipelago (largest, 
Beaver I., 50 m. long). There 
are imix)rtant fisheries. Uikui its 
shore stands Chicago. Altitude 
above sea-level, 582 ft. Area of 
lake, 22,400 sq. m. Length, .800 
m. ; mean breadth, 75 in. ; mean 
depth, over 870 ft. (,8.) City, La- 
porte CO., Indiana, 17. S. A., at s. 
end of Lake Michigan, 45 m. s.E. 
of Chicago. Chief manufactures: 
railroad cai-s, chairs, ho.siery, and 
lumber. Pop. (1900) 14,1^50. 

Michigan Universitv is situ- 
ated at Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
IJ.S.A. It was founded in 18.87 
and opened in 18-11. The col- 
leges of literature, science and 
the arts, and engineering were 
opened in 185.8, of medicine and 
surgery in 1850, of law in 1859, 
of hommojiathic medicine in 1875, 
and of dental surgery in 1875. 
The university was the pioneer of 
co-education, women being first 
admitted in 1870. In 1901-5 the 
students numbered 4,1.80. 
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Michoacatt, state of Mexico, 
bordering tlie 1‘acitic for 100 m. 
ill the S.W., with the state of 
Mexico on the E. It covers an 
area of 22,874 Hip m., and is 
very mountainous, the s. part 
being of lower elevation and 
sloping towards tlie coast. The 
lakes, particularly Ciiitzeo and 
Pat/.cuaro, are large. There arc 
rich gold and silver mines. Cop- 
per, iron, and coal are also 
worked. Grain, sugar, coffee, 
and tobacco are cultivated. The 
capital is Morelia (old Vallado- 
lid). Pop. (1900) 935,849. 

Micipsa, king of Numidia in 
ancient Africa. He succeeded his 
father Masinissa, and reigned 
from 148 to 118 B.C. He was on 
goo<l terms with the Romans, 
whom he assisted with auxiliary 
troops both against Viriathus in 
Spain (142 it.c.) and against Nu- 
mantia (13.8 u.c.). 

Mickiewicz, Adam Behnaud 
(1798 1855), Polish poet, was born 
at Zaosie, near Novogrodek in 
Lithuania. He early composed 
his Ode to Youth {Oda do Alio- 
doaci) and his ‘ballads,’ which 
enjoy great reputation among his 
countrymen. In 1824, owing to 
secret societies among the stu- 
dents, he was compelled to leave 
the University of Wilna, and 
ordered to reside in Russia. 
'While in that country he com- 
posed Konrad Wallenrod (Eng. 
trails. 1882) and the tiomiets. In 
1829 he left Russia, visited Ger- 
many (where he had an inter- 
view with Goethe), Switzerland, 
and Italy, and finally took up 
his abode at Paris. It was there 
that appeared in 18^14 his longest 
aiul most celebrated poem. Pan 
Tad(;n9z (Kng. trans. 188.5), which 
gives a picture of Polish life at 
the time of the invasion of Russia 
by Napoleon in 1812. In 1839 he 
received an invitation to Lausanne 
as professor of Latin literature, 
but next year he was brought 
back by his appointment to a 
newly-founded profes.sorshix) of 
.Sl.avonic literature in the College 
de France. But he soon rendered 
himself obnoxious to the govern- 
ment by the political discussions 
which he introduced into his lec- 
tures. In 1852 Prince Napoleon 
procured for him the post of 
librarian at the Arsenal. In 1855 
he was sent to Constantinople to 
assist in forming a Polish legion 
in the jiay of Turkey to serve 
against Russia, and died there of 
cholera. He was buried in the 
cemetery at Montmorency ; but 
in 1890 his remains were brought 
to Cracow. Mickiewicz is the 
national poet of Poland. He has 
embodied in his verses the pas- 
sionate utterance of her hopes, 
her sufferings, and her mysti- 
cism. With the skill of a con- 
summate artist he has interwoven 
with his poetry the traditions of 
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Poland and the most striking 
passages of her history. He is 
also a great painter of nature. 
A complete edition of his works 
appeareil in 1880-5. See V. 
Mickiewicz’s Adam Afiv.kieu'icz^ 
sa Vie et son (Kuvre (1888). 

MIckIc, William Julius (1734- 
88), Scottish poet, born at Lang- 
holm, Dumfriesshire. He settled 
in London in 17l>3, and in 1705 
became corrector to the Claren- 
don Press, Oxford. Leaving the 
Claremlon Press, he translated 
the Lusiad of Canioens into Eng- 
lish verse (1775), with a Life of 
Camoens. In 1779 Mickle was 
secretary to Commodore John- 
ston in the Rodney man-of-war, 
sailing with a squadron to I’ortu- 
gal, and became a member of 
the Royal Academy of Portugal. 
He also wrote a charming ballad, 
Cumnor HaU^ for Evans’s Old 
Ballads (1777-84). He may have 
written Therc^s nae Luck ahoot 
the JloosCi but this is uncertain. 
Managers declined his drama, 
The Sieye of Marseilles (1771). 
A fine poem, Almada Ilill^ an 
Epistle from Lisbon^ aiipeared in 
1781. John Sim wrote a Life for 
a complete edition of the Po(7its 
issued in 1807. 

Micmacs, North American abo- 
rigines, an eastern branch of tie 
Algompiian family, who formed 
the dominant element in Nova 
Beotia, Prince ISdward 1., New 
Brunswick, and adjacent parts. 
They number about They 

remained faithful allies of the 
French throughout the colonial 
wars. The tribal name is properly 
Mikwak or Mikwanak. They are 
credited with a writing .system of 
unknown origin, and }.'o.sHesH a 
rich folklore, aiiparently showing 
reminiscences of former contact 
with the first Norse settlers in 
N. America. 

Micon, a native and jia inter of 
Athena, lived about 4110 B.C. Ho 
painted the Battle of Theseus and 
the Amazons which adorned the 
Stoa Pmcile at Athen.s, and had 
a hand in the painting of the 
Battle of Marathon in the same 
7 )lace. 15iintings of his decorated 
the temple of Theseus. He was 
jiaiticularly skilful in yiainting 
hor.ses, and was also a sculptor. 

Miconia, a genus of tropical 
shrubs and trees belonging to the 
order Mela stoma ceae. They bear 
corymbose y^a nicies of red, white, 
or yellow flowers. 

Microbe, Mickococcus. See 
Bacteuiolocy. 

Microcachrys, a genus of ever- 
green shrubs belonging to the 
order Coniferae. The only syiecies 
is the Tasmanian M. tetrac/ona, 
the so-called strawberry-fruited 
cypress. It is of prostrate habit 
and greenhouse requirements. 

Microcline, a yiotash felspar 
which crystallizes in oblique 
crystals (h. = 6, sp. gr. 2*6), very 
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Micronesia. 


Himilar to those of orthoclaso. 
it is very abundant in many 
granites. Its distinctive charac- 
teristic is the very minute and 
complex twinning, which gives 
thill Hakes of it a cross-hatched 
appearance in polarized light. 

Microcosm, Mackocosm, in 
the language of the philosophic 
schoolmen meant man (the little 
world) and the universe (the 
great world) respectively. The 
germ of the idea is found in 
Pythagoras, Plato, and the Stoics, 
who looked on the world as a 
complete entity, endowed with 
body and soul, and wlio tried to 
find in man the same phenomena 
as in nature. 

Microcosmic Salt, sodium 
ammonium phos])hate, Na.NH4 
HPO4, 4H.2O, is HO called from 
its formation in the human body, 
from which it is excreted in 
urine. It is yirejiared by crystal- 
lizing together solutions of so- 
dium tand ammonium phosphates, 
and forms colourless monoclinic 
crystals. When strongly heated, 
it loses water and ammonia, 
forming a glassy residue of sodium 
meta phosphate, which is used as 
a blowiiipe reagent. 

Microhm. l:;^oc Ohm. 

Microlcstes, a genus founded 
on a small multituberculate tooth 
from the lihietic bone -bed of 
Somersetshire, and supposed by 
Horne pal.'eontologists to belong 
to a primitive marsuijial or inono- 
treme mammal, but by others as- 
signed to the reptiles. 

Microliths. Crystals of very 
small size, a thousandth of an 
inch or less in length, are fre- 
<|uently seen in microscopic sec- 
tions of rocks and slags. They 
are known generally as micro- 
liths. Some are of perfect shape, 
and their nature is determinable 
from their outlines and their opti- 
cal pro])erties. Usually, however, 
they arc hollow, branched, or 
forked, curved (trichites), dumb- 
bell shaped, etc. The simplest 
of all are very minute globular 
bodies (cumulites), which may be 
arranged in rows (margarites). 
Microliths are often grouped in 
networks, tree-like structures, 
radiate masses (spherulites) ; and 
such ‘skeleton - growths’ may 
subsefiucntly have their inter- 
stices filled up to form solid 
crystals. 

Micrometer, an astronomical 
instrument for measuring small 
arcs in the field of a telescope. 
The original form given to it by 
its inventor, William Gascoigne, 
about 1()88, is substantially that 
still in prevalent use. The ‘filar 
micrometer’ contains two sets of 
spider- lines crossing at right 
angles, arranged on sliding frames 
in the common focal plane of the 
object-glass and the eye-glass. 
The angular distance apart of two 
adjacent objects, such as the com- 
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ponents of a double star, can bo 
<letermined by their bisection re- 
spectively with a pair of wires, 
the amount of motion given to 
which for the purix>se is read off 
on a scale attached to the finely- 



Filar Mic romel<‘r. 

1 . Front \ lew, showing; 2. Thi* 

iiiHiruiiieiit In mu t tonal view. 

cut screw actuating them. Since 
llcrschers time a ‘]>osition-circh‘’ 
has been added for tluj puri>ose of 
fixing the direction with regard 
to the hour-angle cf the line join- 
ing the objects under scrutiny. 
Their ‘position-angle’ (as it is 
called) is learned by rotating tlie 
entire apparatus in a plane per- 
liendicular to the optical axis 
of the telescope until they are 
aligned between two close parallel 
threads, when the angle of rota- 
tion is read on a fixed graduated 
circle. Savary devi.sod, in 1743, 
the ‘double -image micrometciv 
best known in the special sha))e 
of the heliomcter. On a similar 
lU'inciple Hamsdeii imagincil and 
Dollond, after 1819, con.structed 
‘dioptric’ micrometers, in which 
the rays from the object-glass are 
intercepted, before reacliing the 


proposed the use for micrometri- 
cal purposes of the two images 
furnished by double refraction, 
the end being attained by the 
insertion of a Rodion’s prism 
betw<*en the object-glass and the 
eye-glass. And George Dollond 
added, in 1821, the improvement 
of substituting for the eye lens a 
sphere of rock-crystal, by the ro- 
tation of which through a meas- 
ured angle corresponding and in- 
verted coincidence.s of the double 
images afforded by it could be 
brought about. In Fraunhofer’s 
* ring micrometer,’ and in the 
‘declinometers’ used by Arge- 
lander and Rond, the diurnal 
motion was turned to account for 
iletcrmining star iiositions, and 
the principle is frequently availed 
of in cometary observations. Riir- 
ton and Grubb designed in 1880 
a ‘ghost micrometer,’ in which 
the measuring lines were shown 
by reflection. See Lee’s 'Fhe Mi- 
crotoinist'K Vaiic-Meciivi (1900), 
and Gill’s ‘Micrometer,’ Euvyv. 



Micrunu'tar {direct readiny) fur 
Enyincers. 


Brit.^ vol. xvi. Micrometer is 
also the name of a small gauge 
or caliper used by engineers. 
Instruments are made to read in 
thousandths and even in ten-thou- 
sandths of an inch. 

Micronesia ( — ‘small islands’), 
that section of the I’acific which 
extends, mainly in a w. to E. direc- 
tion, from about 130’ to ISO" K. 
between the eijuator and 20' N., 



eye, by a divided lens ; and Sir 
George Airy described in 1838 
{Camhridyc Phil. I'rans.^ vol. ii.) 
a ‘ divideil eye-glass micrometer,’ 
with which good reault.s were ob- 
tained. In 1801 the Abb^ Rochon 


and compri.ses, going eastwards, 
the Ladrone or Marianne, Pelew, 
Caroline, Marshall, and Gilbert 
or Kingsmill archipelagoes. For 
details, see the several entries. 
The natives of these scattered 
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groups are an extremely mixed 
branch of the Oceanic peoples. 
The original substratum was most 
probably ra)>uan or Melanesian, 
and this was successively fol- 
lowed by Polynesians, especially 
in the eastern and central groups 
(Gilbert, Marshall, Caroline), 
where they are now dominant; 
by Malayans (mainly from the 
Philippines) in the Ladrones ; 
and by Chinese and Japanese 
sporadically in all the wt.stern 
groups. The colour ranges from 
a deep mahogany to olive and 
various shades of brown, and the 
height from 5 ft. 4 or 5 in. to 
6 ft. 10 in. or even (i ft. But 
a certain unity is imparted to all 
Micronesians by the hair, which 
is almost everywhere long, lank, 
or wavy, and black ; and by their 
languages, which are members of 
the Malayo-Polynesian family. 



Microphone. 


Microphone, an insiruinont 
used in tlie observation of minute 
sounds. It is used in conjunction 
with a telephone receiver. A 
very simple form of the instru- 
ment is shown in the figure. A 
and B are upright carbon rods, 
between which a carbon rod c is 
supported loosel}’. A and B are 
joined to terminals T, the whole 
resting on a sounding board l). 
The terminals are connected in 
scries with a battery s and a tele- 
phone receiver R. When a vibra- 
tion— as from the voice, or the 
ticking of a watch — alters the 
delicate balancing of C, the pres- 
sure at its ends is changed, and 
consequently the electrical re- 
sistance of the circuit is altered. 
This varies the current flowing 
round the circuit, and affects the 
telephone receiver, so that a 
sound is heard when it is held to 
the ear. The ordinary telephone 
transmitter is a microphone. See 
Telk PHONY. 

Microscope, an optical instru- 
ment for producing magnified 
images of small near objects. 
Its simplest form is a single con- 
vex or converging lens, the essen- 
tial optical properties of which 
are discussed under Lensrs. To 
obtain strong magnification with 
a single lens, the lens must be 
bounded by highly-curved sur- 
faces and have a very short prin- 
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cii^al focus, and the object must 
be placed between the focus and 
the lens. The rays from a point 
of the object will meet the 
greater iiart of the lens surface 
at considerable angles of inci- 
dence, and this will in general 
produce excessive aberi ation, both 
chromatic and spherical, with 
consequent colouring and distor- 
tion of the image. These serious 
imperfections are to a large ex- 
tent obviated by using, not a 
single lens of very short focus, 
but a combination of two or three 
lenses of moderatclv short focal 
lengths -a so-called doublet or 
triplet. What the eye observes 
when the simple microscopic 
doublet is used is the image in 
the nearer lens of the image of 
the object formed in the lens 
farther from the eye. It is pos- 
sible with the.se combinations, of 
which there are several varieties 
(Wollaston’s, Wilson’s, Fraun- 
Iiofer’s, Briicke’s), to reach a linear 
magnification of 30. and- Zeiss 
has constructed doublets with a 
magnifying iiower of 70. For 
very high magnifications, how- 
ever, the simple micro.scope must 
give place to the comiiound mi- 
croscope, which consists of two 
systems of lenses relatively far 
apart. The system near the ob- 
ject is called the objective ; the 
other, and usually upper system, 
is called the ocular or the cye- 
l)iece. The principle, broailly 
8tate<l, is that the objective forms 
a virtual inverted image of the 
object, and that the ocular forms 
a virtual erect image of this in- 
verted real image. The closeness 
of the object to the objective 
causes the rays to enter the first 
lens of the system at large in- 
clinations to the axis, and the 
difficulties of correcting for chro- 
matic and spherical aberration 
are enormously increased. It was 
pointed out by Lister in 1830 that, 
by proper adjustment of their dis- 
tance apart, the spherical aber- 
ration of two achromatic doublets 
could be neutralized. Partly by 
theoretical calculations, partly 
by careful exi)erimenting, lenses 
of suitable refractive and disper- 
sive powers are put together to 
form objectives as free as pos- 
sible from the imjHirfections re- 
ferred to. What slight imperfec- 
tions remain may be corrected by 
suitable construction of the ocu- 
lar. An objective of the kind 
known as homogeneous immer- 
sion was designed by Abbe and 
constructed by Zeiss, by means 
of which almost perfect images 
are obt.ained. Between the top 
of the glass cover which pro- 
tects the object and the plane 
surface of the hemispherical 
simple lens, which is the lowest 
member of the system, there is 
introduced a transparent oil of 
the same refractive index as the 
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glass. This enables the diverging 
system of rays to pass from the 
cover glass to the surface of the 
lens without any change in TX)Bi- 
tion, such as would occur if the 
intervening space were air. The 
result is to increase the eifcctive 
aperture of the objective, so that 
more light enters the system. 
The effect of the hemispherical 
lens is to diminish divergence 
without introducing aberration. 
To this end there must be a par- 
ticular relation connecting the 
distance of the object, the radius 
of the hemisphere, and the re- 
fractive index of the medium. 
The second hemisidierical achro- 
matic combination acts similarly 
to the rays falling on its plane 
surface. The various achromatic 
combinations are arranged and 
the distances adju.sted so as to 
l)roduce achromatism for three 
colours and destroy srdierical 
aberration for two. In this way 
what is know-n as a clear achro- 
matic aplanatic image is obtained. 
Abbe calls this form of objective 
an apochroinat. By the use of such 
objectives the magnifying power 
of a microscope has been pushed 
very near to its theoretic limit, 
which may be set at about nine 
hundred diameters. It is usual 
to supply microscopes with several 
objectives giving different powers; 
and another range of powers may 
be obtained by the use of different 
oculars. 

The eye-piece is geimrally made 
on the Huygens princiT)le ; but 
where it is necessary to introduce 
a micrometer scale, the Uamsden 
eye-piece is used. The best form of 
the lluygena eye-piece is a combi- 
nation of two converging lenses, 
which have focal lengths as 3 to 1, 
and are separated by a (listance 
eipial to the difference of the focal 
lengths. The longer-focussed lens 
is farther from the eye, and is 
called the field-glass. The field- 
glass receives the rays from the 
objective before they come to their 
focus. If it is desired to intro- 
duce a micrometer scale for the 
purposes of measurement, it must 
be placed between the field- 
glass and eye-glass, and its image 
formed by the single strong lens 
would be greatly distorted. The 
Uamsden eye-piece is constructed 
of two lenses of equal focal 
length, placed about two- thirds 
of their focal length apart. This 
combination is not so good as the 
other for diminishing aberration ; 
but since the rays from the ob- 
jective come to a focus before 
falling on the field-glass, it is 
IK)ssible to introduce the microm- 
eter scale at the position of the 
real image produced by the ob- 
jective, and both scale and imago 
are viewed by the eye-piece under 
the same conditions. 

Microscope slides are usually 
illuminated by transmitted light, 
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and under these conditions it is 
possible that diffraction effects 
may be produced. To counter- 
act this Abbe has shown the ne- 
cessity for having; large apertures 
and strongly convergent beams 
of light illuminating the object 
under inspection. 


years later the invention (by 
Father Della Torre or by Hooke) 
of the highly magnifying lens 
formed by melting glass and 
allowing it to take the spherical 
form under the action of surface 
tension, led to a crowd of dis- 
coveries ; and about the same 


and in the theoretical discus- 
sion of the best modes of com- 
bination so as to get rid of the 
defects duo to chromatic and 
spherical aberration. Euler was 
the first to indicate how to con- 
struct achromatic lenses (1759); 
but the method was not realized 
till early in the following cen- 
tury by several opticians, of 
whom Fraunhofer (1811) and 
Chevalier (1824) may be specially 
mentioned. Towards the middle 
of last century Ross effected many 
improvements in optical and in 
mechanical details. Within re- 
cent years the theoretical investi- 
gations of Abbe, and the mechan- 
ical skill of Zeiss, Schott, and 
others, have done much to en- 
hance the value of the micro- 
scope as a refined instrument of 
research. See works by Carpen- 
ter (1891), Wright (1895), Hogg 
(1898), and Heurck (1893). 

MIcroscopium, a small south- 
ern constellation formed by 
Lacaille in 1752. It lies east of 
Sagittarius, and includes sixty- 
nine stars of 4’6 to 7*0 magnitude. 
One among them, is a revolving 
l)air detected by llurnham in 1879. 

Microstylis, a genus of trop- 
ical, terrestrial orchids with 
small, greenish-yellow flowers. 



Microtome, an instrument de- 
signed to cut sections of animal 
or vegetable tissues for the fuir- 
pose of histological examination. 
The three tyi)es in common use 
are (1) the Cambridge ‘rocker,’ 
which cuts a continiious ‘ ribbon ’ 
of sections, paraffin being used 
as the embedding material ; (2) 
the Thoma sliding microtome, 
used for objects embedded in 
celloidin ; and (3) the freezing 
microtome, used for objects which 
have been soaked in gum-water 
and then frozen. 

Midas, a legendary king of 
Phrygia, who, having treated 
kindly Silenus, the attendant of 
Bacchus, was granted by the god 
power to turn everything that he 
touched into gold ; but finding 
that even his food became gold, 
he begged the god to revoke his 
favour. Another story about him 
is that when Pan and Apollo 
once engaged in a contest on 



The Microscope. 

Fig. 1. Ordinary form of inlridwoiw : a, liody ; b, stage (mechanical): «•. otarse adjustment; 
D, flnt? adjustment; K, Hnl>stage, (■ontaiiiiiig condenser, Iris diaphragm, sUtps, and colour screens; 
K, draw tul>e: o, rack work luijustment to draw tiiiie; h, rackwork focussing to suiisUige : k, 
^o-piece; i., mlm>r: o. oiijcctive. Fig. 2. Dissecting microscope: Sw if fa Stephenson iiinocnlar. 
Fig. 3. Enghieer s microscope: Reichert's, with vertical illuminator a for examining' the surfaces 
m metals. Fig. 4. Path of the light through a miHlerti achromatic c-oiii|NHind microscoiie. Fig. 5. 
Diagram illustrating the comparative effleieney of ilrv and oil-linniersion lrns<*s. Fig. 6 The 
At)»>e suicstoge co,„jenser: bu centering screws. Fig. 7.’ Micmscopo lamp. Fig. 8. Two-speed tine 
^Iju^ii^nt for high |s)werB : a, iKsly of miemscopf* ; c, ordinary s|ieed screw ; r, sinw-speed screw. 
Fig. 9. Simple Huygenlan cye pioce. Fig. 10. Arningeimmt of micm.sc*ope. lamp, and camera, for 
micro-photography. Fig. 11. Path of the light through a binocular iiiimKHaipe, Weiiham's system. 


The ancients knew, and prob- 
ably made use of, the magni- 
fying power of glass globules; 
but the manufacture of wrought 
glass lenses dates from tho 14th 
century. Some three hundred 


time the use of two glasses in 
combination produced the early 
forms of the compound micro- 
scope. Since then there has been 
a steady improvement in the art 
of manufacture of suitable lenses. 
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the flute and lyre, Midaa, chosen 
to judKc between them, pro- 
nounced in favour of l*an. There- 
upon A()ollo changed his ears to 
those of an ass ; he managed to 
hide them under his Phrygian 
cap until the secret was whi8i)eretl 
abroad by a rustling reed. 

Middelburg. (i.) Town, 
Netherlands, cap. of prov. Zee- 
land, near middle of isl. of Wal- 
chcren, 4 m. by rail N. of Flush- 
ing. It has a 15th-century town 
hall. Pop. (1890) 18,837. ( 2 .) 

(Capital of div. of same name, 
Transvaal, British S. Africa, 4 m. 
E. of Pretoria ; in a coal district. 
Pop. (1904) 3,682. 

Middle Ages, The, a term 


applied to the period from 476, 
when the Roman emperor, Romu- 
lus Augustulus, was deposed, to 
the year 1494, when Charles viii. 
of France invade<l Italy. The 
beginning of the period thus co- 
incides with the arrival in West- 
ern Kurope of the barbarian 
hordes. ‘ With the coronation of 
the Emperor Charles the Great 
(800) tlic tlieory of the Holy 
Roman empire sr)rang into be- 
ing, and became the pivot round 
which all the ideas of the middle 
ages were groupetl. According 
to that theory, the emperor and 
the Pope, as representing the 
temporal and spiritual authority 
of the world, held the supreme 
power. Feudalism, necessitated 


by the inability of the European 
rulers to hold their own against 
the invasions of the Northmen, 
was developed. By the end of 
the 10th century, however, feu- 
dalism had done its work, and 
mankind was ready to make a 
fresh advance. In this advance 
the i)apacy took the lead, and a 
religious impulse was given to 
the Christian world. The Hilde- 
brandinc revival penetrated into 
all countries in Europe, con- 
trolled the forces of feudalism, 
and brought about a loftier ap- 
preciation of man’s duties and 
responsibilities. The crusades 
illustrated the influence of the 
Hildehrandine movement, and 


emrdiasized the notion of the 
solidarity of Europe under the 
eminre and the papacy. But the 
success of the papacy led it to 
attempt to subjugate the civil 
r)ower. Successive popes, from 
llildebrand onwards, endeav- 
oured to subordinate the civil to 
the ecclesiastical power. After 
a long and intermittent struggle 
between the empire and the 
])apacy, the latter conquered. 
But the popes, unable to defend 
themselves against the Italian 
barons, fled to Avignon : the 
credit of the papacy was shaken. 
The feeling of nationality grew 
all over Europe; and England, 
France, and Spain developed na- 
tional monarchies* The schism 


in the papacy, and the wars of 
the 14th and 15th centuries, in- 
tensiiied these tendencies ; the 
growth of commerce strengthened 
the middle classes, and, together 
with the use of gunpowder, dealt 
an overwhelming blow at the 
tottering fabric of feudalism. By 
the end of the 15th century, too, 
the growth of the renaissance 
had quickened and enlarged men’s 
minds. 

Middleborot tn., Tlymouth 
CO., Massachusetts, U.S.A., 35 in. 
s. E. of Boston ; is a summer resort. 
It has shoe and woollen factories, 
iron foundries, and marble works. 
Top. (1900) 6,885. 

Middlesbrough, munic., pari., 
and CO. bor. and seapt., N. Riding, 
Yorkshire, England, on the Tees, 
31 in. K.N.K. of Stockton, and in 
the Cleveland iron district. Large 
iion and steel works, blast fur- 
naces, foundries, rolling mills, 
tube works, and wire mills turn 
out weekly many thousand tons 
of pig iron, steel plates and in- 
gots, plates for shipbuilding, 
rails, material for bridges, tuybre 
coils, telegrayjh and other wire. 
There are shipbuihling yards, en- 
gineering bi idge and girder works, 
salt and chemical *vorks, saw- 
mills, and oil and concrete manu- 
factures. Rock salt was discov- 
ered in 1882, and large quantities 
are prepared, chiefly from brine. 
Total exports (1905) £4,682,953; 
imports, £1,750,078. Amongst 
public edifices may be noted the 
municipal buildings, Dorman 
Memorial Museum, exchange, 
Cleveland Asylum, N.E. Railway 
station, etc. The town owns two 
public parks, the Albert Park and 
Victoria Square. The port lia.s 
extensive docks; and two great 
breakwaters, one 4,400 ft. long, en- 
close a harbour of refuge. Mid- 
dlesbrough has develope<l rapidly 
since 1850, when the rich iron de- 
posits were opened up. 'Phe town 
returns one member to the House 
of Commons. Pop. (1901 ) co. bor. 
91,302; pari. bor. 116,539. 

Middlesex, the metropolitan 
county of England, and, except 
Rutland, the smallest in the 
country. North and north-west 
of London, and near Harrow, are 
hills rising to 400 ft., but the 
greater part is level or slightly 
undulating. It is drained entirely 
to the Thames, which forms the 
B. boundary. The New River, an 
artificial channel parallel with 
the Lea, supplies water to N. 
London. Market -gardening is 
carried on, and the acreage under 
small fruit is greater than in any 
other county except Kent. Large 
manufacturing establishments are 
the government powder mills at 
Hounslow and the small-arms fac- 
tory at Enfield ; steam-launches 
and torpedo boats are built at 
Chiswick ; there are breweries, 
soap and ch^miqal works, and ex- 
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tensive brick fields in and about 
Brentford. The Grand Junction 
and l*addington Canals furnish 
waterways. Exclusive of Ijondon, 
the county returns seven members 
to Parliament. Brentford is the 
counW town. Area— anc. co., 2SJ 
sq. m. ; admin, co., 232 sq. m. 
PoT). (1901) — anc. co., 3,585,139; 
admin. co.j792,225. 

Middle Temple. See Inns of 
Court. 

Middleton, (i.) Mimic, bor., 
Lancashire, Enf^land, 0 in. n.n.e. 
of Manchester. The district of 
'ron|?e is included in the town. 
The church of St. Leonards was 
erected in the 15th century, on 
the sit(5 of an earlier building, of 
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His best book is his TAfc of Cicero 
(1741), sympathetic in tone and 
dif^nified in style. 

Middleton, John Henry (1840- 
90), Eiif^lish arch;eoloKist, born at 
York. He abandoned arcliitec- 
ture for literary and antiiiuarian 
pursuits. He was aiJpointed 
Slade professor of fine arts at 
Carnbridjfe (1880), keeper of the 
Eitz william Museum there (1889- 
92), and (1892) director of the Art 
Museum at S. Keiisintfton. A man 
of vast and accurate learning, he 
made several valuable contribu- 
tions to the 9th ed. of the A’/ic.//- 
clopmiia Jiritannica^ and wroto 
an elaborate and very valuable 
work on Ancient Rome (new 
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Women (1057), The Mayor of 
Qneenborough (1001), and The 
Witch (1778). Dekker helped him 
in 'The Roaring Girl (1011). In 
most of his plays Rowley had a 
hand, notably in his two master- 
pieces, A Fair Quarrel (1017) 
and The Changeling (1023). See 
Dyce’s edition of his lEorA’s (1840) 
and Bullen’s (1885 0) ; also Lainb\s 
Specimens of English Dramatic 
Poets (ed. 1893), and Swinburne’s 
essay in the Nineteenth Century 
(Jan. 1880). 

Middletown, (i.) City, Oranyre 
co.. New York, U.S.A., 65 m. N.w. 
of New York city. Pop. (1900) 
14,522. (2.) City and episc. 

see, Middlesex co., Connecticut, 







The Dent du Midi from Aigle. 


which the tower arch (e. 1100) 
remains. Queen Elizabeth’s gram- 
mar school was fouinled in 1572. 
The prineijial manufactures arc 
those of cotton and silk. Poj). 
(1901) 25,178. (2.) Or Midleton 
picturestiue mrkt. tn., in E. of 
Co. Cork, Ireland, 7 m. n.e. of 
Queenstown. It has whisky dis- 
tilleries. Pop. (1901) 3,301. 

Middleton, Conyers? (1083- 
1750), English controversialist, 
was born at York or at Richmond, 
Yorkshire. He took an active 
part in religious controversy, the 
nest known of bis brilliant but 
bitter pamphlets being A TjCttcr 
from Rome (1729) and An In- 
quiry into Miracles (1748). He 
anticipated the f undamcntal prin- 
ciples of historical criticism, and 
was a powerful agent in the in- 
tellectual development of the age. 


cd. 1892), and left Plans and 
Drawings of Athenian Buildings 
(1900). 

Middleton, Thomas (?1570- 
1027), English dramatist, was 
born probably in London. Tn 
1020 he was a])r)ointed city cliro- 
nologist, and wrote many tri- 
umphs and pageants. A political 
play, tlio Game at Chess^ which 
satirized the Spanish ambassador 
Gondomar, brought him into 
trouble in 1024. Middleton was 
the author of two iiarnphlets— 
Father HublnmVs Tales (1003-4), 
and The Blacke Booke (1004) — 
dealing with the seamy side of 
London life. Of his plays the 
best known are Blurts Master- 
Constable (1002), A 'Trick to Catch 
the Old One (1(108), The Spanish 
Gipsic (1023), A Chaste Maid in 
Cheapside (1630), Women Beware 


XT.S.A., on r. bk. of Connecticut, 
14 m. s. of Hertford ; is the seat 
of the Wesleyan University. It 
is a centre for cotton, rubber, 
and silk. Pop. (1900) 9,589. (j.) 
City, Butler co., Ohio, U.S.A., on 
Great Miami R., 30 m. N. of 
Cincinnati ; has manufactures of 
paper, tobacco, bicycles, and 
arricultural implements. Pop. 
(IIMIO) 9,215. 

Middlewich, mrkt. tn., 
(Cheshire, England, 21 in. E. of 
Chester ; is noted for salt manu- 
facture. It has also large chemi- 
cal works and a condensed milk 
factory. Pop. (1901) 4,609. 

Midges are flies belonging to 
the family Chironomida?, and 
share with the Culicidie, or mos- 
quitoes, the title of gnat. The 
midges are all small or even 
minute flies of slender form, fur- 
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iiished with narrow winifs, witli- 
out the long proboscis of the 
mosquitoes, with long, slender 
legs, and usually with densely 
feathered anteniue in the male. 
There is much general resem- 
blance between midges and mos- 
quitoes., and certain of the former 
are as troublesome from their 
bloodsucking propensities as the 
mosquitoes. Atypical life-history 
is that of Chironomus. In this 
case the eggs arc laid in stagnant 
water, in the form of strings sur- 
rounded by mucus. The larvae, 
known as blood-worms, are aqua- 
tic, and have no tracheal sys- 
tem. After pupation the imagoes 
emerge, and foriri the character- 
istic swarms so commonly seen in 
damp localities in summer. The 
blood-sucking forms mostly be- 
long to the genus Ceratopogon, 
in which the larv;« are often 
terrestrial. 

Midhat Pasha (1822-84), 
Turkish statesman, born at Con- 
stantinople ; he rose to be grand 
vizier (1873). With tlie minister 
for war he dejmsed Abdul Aziz, 
and established a constitutional 
government, with Abdul Hamid 
at its head (1870), Aziz com- 
mitted suicide, but (1881) Midhat 
was tried for complicity in his 
death, and was imprisoned at Taif 
in Arabia, where he died by vio- 
lence. See Life by Ali Haidar 
Midhat Bey (1903). 

Midhurst, mrkt. tn. and par., 
Sussex, Kngland, 10 m. N.E. of 
Chichester. Here are the ruins 
of an old castle, once the seat of 
the Kohuns; and the remains of 
Cowdray House, built by the 
Montagues, but destroyed by fire 
(1793). Here was begun in 1903 
King Edward vii.’s sanatorium 
for consumptive patients of mod- 
erate means. Pop. (1901) 1,050. 

Midi, Canal du, or Canal du 
Languepoc, ill S. Prance, con- 
nects the Mediterranean and the 
Caroline; length, 150 m. See 
Garonne. 

Midi, Dent du, pinnacle- 
crowned ridge (10,090 ft.), s. of 
Lake of Geneva, between the Swiss 
valleys of Charnp^ry (n.w.) and 
Salvan (s.e.). The ascent of the 
highest summit (first gained in 
1784 by Clement, cur<$ of Cham- 
ps ry) is quite easy from the south. 

Midianites, the descendants of 
Midian, one of Abraham's sons 
by Keturah. Their territory lay 
to the south of Moab and Edom. 
Joseph was sold to a company of 
Midianite merchants (Gen. 37); 
it was to Midian that Moses ded, 
and Jethro, priest of Midian, be- 
came his father-in-law (Exod. 2 ; 
15, 21). According to Num. 22 /., 
the Midianites united with Moab 
against Israel, and were defeated ; 
Gideon also conquered them 
(Judg. 6-8). See Th(i Land of 
Midian Revisited (1879), by Sir 
R. Burton. 
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Midland Railway, of England, 
was established in 1844, being 
an amalgamation of the North 
Midland, Midland Counties, and 
Birmingham and Derby Rys., the 
system being extended from Bed- 
ford to London (St. Pancras) in 
1898. The Belfast and Northern 
Counties Railway was actpiired 
in 1903. In England the company 
owns 1,.3924 m., and partly owns 
G59i m., and in Ireland 238i m., the 
main lines running from London 
(St. Pancras) to Carlisle, from 
Bath to Carlisle, and from Belfast 
to Londonderry. The authorized 
capital is £191,051,075. In 1905 
the revenue of the English sec- 
tion was £11,751,918, and in 1904 
of the Irish section £33G,.330, ami 
the expenditure £7,237,239 and 
£212,148 respectively. The divi- 
dend for both years on the com- 
bined preferred and deferred or- 
dinary stocks was .5 jier cent. A 
large harbour at Heysham, Lan- 
cashire, has been constructed 
principally for cross - channel 
traffic between England and Ire- 
land and the Isle of Man. 

Midlothian See Edinburgh- 
shire. 

Midnapur, munic. tn. and 
cap. Midnapur dist., Bardwan, 
Bengal, India. It is G5 m. s.w. 
of Calcutta, with which it is con- 
nected by canal, and is the seat 
of several educational cstablish- 
inenls, including an American 
missionary college. Its indus- 
tries include copiier, brass, silk, 
and indigo. Pop. (1901) 33, 1 40. 

Midnight Sun is vi.sible with- 
in the Arctic circle at and near 
midsummer. The sun is then 
observed to skirt tho horizon 
without dipping below it. This 
results from the inclination of 
tho earth’s axis to the ecliptic. 
For the elevation of tho pole at 
any given spot is equal to the 
latitude of that spot ; and the 
sun’s polar distance on midsum- 
mer day being 6Gi% it follows 
that in latitude GGi“ he can 
barely graze the horizon. Still 
farther north the midnight sun 
is observed for some days before 
and after midsummer ; and at tlie 

E ole itself a day of six months 
egins at the spring equinox, the 
sun circling at first round the 
rim of the horizon, then in gradu- 
ally more elevated circles parallel 
to it. At the North Cape (lat. 
731°) tho midnight sun is visible 
from May 12 to July 29. 

Midrash, the name given to 
the oldest expository material of 
Jewish scholars, gradually accu- 
mulated from the explanation or 
amplification of Scripture pas- 
sages. It was of two kinds : the 
Halalchah—i.e, the spiritual way 
—treating of customs and ordi- 
nances ; and the Haggadah^ or 
narrative, comprising folklore 
and illustrations. While the 
former was held in high rever- 
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ence, the latter carried only the 
authority of the individual com- 
mentator. The Mishna contains 
what is extant of the Midrash. 

Midriff. See Diaphragm. 

Midshipman, a naval officer of 
warrant rank, who is being trained 
foracommission. A midshipman’s 
duties include taking charge of 
boats, mustering the watch, heav- 
ing the log at sea, and at the 
same time proceeding with hi 
studies in mathematics, trigonom- 
etry, and French, under the naval 
instructor; in seamanship, gun- 
nery, and torpedo, under a lieu- 
tenant ; and in steam, under tho 
chief engineer. See Naval Opki- 
cers; Cadets, Naval; and Na- 
val Education. 

Midsummer Day, the 24th of 
June, being the summer solstice, 
and therefore one of the high 
seasons of sun-worship, has for 
ages been held in reverence in all 
the countries of Europe. The 
solemnities began on the preced- 
ing night, the eve of St. John 
(for the day itself was in later 
times associated with St. John 
the Baptist), or Kupalo’s Night, 
as it is called in 81a\onic lands, 
in memory of the deity whose 
eifigy still figures in the cere- 
monial. The three main features 
of the festival are bonfires, a 
torchlight procession round the 
fields, and the custom of rolling 
a blazing wheel downhill — this 
last being supposed to symbolize 
the sun, as in the kindred in- 
stance of tho ‘clavie’ or ‘dourie’ 
at Burghead, Scotland. All three 
practices Avere believed to exer- 
cise a quickening and fertilizing 
influence on crops, animals, and 
even mankind ; as witness the 
Irish custom of driving barren 
cattle through the flames, or that 
of women dancing round or across 
the fire to ensure progeny. Hugo 
wicker-work giants, like those 
used by the Druids, figured ^irom- 
inently in the Midsummer pa- 
geants of London, in the ‘Fol- 
lies of Dunkirk,* and in many 
other parts of Europe. See J. 
G. Frazer’s O olden Bough (2nd ed. 
1900). Midsummer Day is one of 
the four English term-days. 

Midwifery, the art or practice 
of assisting child-birth. It is 
taught to all medical students, 
under the term ol3ste tries. Until 
quite recently any woman who 
chose to do so could call herself 
a midwife ; but since April 1, 
1903, no woman in England and 
Wales may style herself a mid- 
wife unless she be certified under 
tho Midwives Act of 1902. Since 
April 1, 1906, no one can be ad- 
mitted as midwife without exam- 
ination by the Central Midwives* 
Board. After 1910 no woman 
may practise for gain as an un- 
certified midwife at all, whether 
she use the title or not. County 
councils will exercise general 
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supervision over midwives within 
their districts. This power may 
be delegated by county councils 
to district councils ; but the tend- 
ency is to reserve it, and to ap- 
point the county medical officer 
as chief supervisor. The rules 
drawn up for the guidance of 
midwives restrict them to the 
conducting of normal confine- 
ments only. Medical aid must 
be summoned for anything else, 
the midwife being held respon- 
sible. This .act does not apply to 
Scotland .and Irelaml. 

Member of the Insti- 
tute of Electrical Engineers. 

Mieres, mining tn., prov. 
Oviedo, Spain, 0 in. s.E. of 
Oviedo. Coal, iron, and cinn.a- 
bar are mined. Chemicals are 
manufactured. Pop. ( 1 1)00) 18,083. 

Migne, Jacques Paul (1800- 
75), Frencli theologian, born at 
Saint-Flour: went to Paris (1833) 


Charles Quint (1854) ; RivaliU 
de Francois /. et de Charles Quint 
(1875). See Z/t/c, in French, by 
Petit (1889). 

Mignonette {Reseda odorata), 
a very fragrant flowering plant, 
bearing yellowish-green flowerets 
in crowded racemes. It can bo 
grown both in pots and in the 
open ; thrives in towns. It likes 
a cool situation, and moist, mod- 
erately rich soil. Seed should 
be sown in April and May for 
summer flowering, and in July 
for auttimn bloom.s. For winter 
and spring flowering in rooms 
or conservatories seeds should be 
sown in August and September, 
using the pots in which the plants 
are to flower. The pots should 
be placed in a cold frame till 
October, plenty of air being 
given. 

MIgnot, Louise. See Denis, 
Louise. 




and founded a paper, V Universe 
Reliijieux. He then formed a 
printing establishment at Petit- 
Montrouge, which turned out En- 
eyclopidie Thiologique (1844-66, 
in 171 vols.); Patrologue Cursits 
Completus (Lat. series, 1844, etc., 
221 vols. ; Ok. scries, 1856, etc., 
58 vols.), and Collec.iion des Ora- 
teurs SaerSs (1846-8, 100 vols.). 

. MIgnet, Francois Auc.uste 
Marie (1796-1884), French his- 
torian, born at Aix. Coming to 
Paris, he published History of the 
French Revolution (1824; Eng. 
trans. 1826), a standard work. 
After being elected (1^36) mem- 
ber of the French Academy, he 
published a series of masterly 
works, dealing chiefly with the 
16th and 17th centuries, as An- 
tonio Perez and Philip if. (Eng. 
trans. 1846) ; The Hist, of Mary 
Queen of Scots (Eng. trans. 1851) ; 


The Midnight Sun in Norway. 

Migraine, Megrim, or Hemi- 
CRANIA, a imroxysmal attack from 
which some suffer periodically, 

princi pal lyremarkable for violent 
headache, generally felt only in 
one side of the head, and apt to 
occur in members of the same 
family,^ or to trouble one of a 
family in which nervous diseases, 
such as hysteria or epilepsy, are 
found. Hence some authorities 
class it as a kind of ‘explosion’ 
of sensory nerves, and some sa v 
it is particularly associated with 
the symptathctic nervous system. 
Some again associate it more par- 
ticularly with mistakes in diet, 
especially with overuse of nitrog- 
enous foods, and weakness of the 
alimentary system. It attacks 
females more^ often than males, 
and is practically confined to 
people whose lives are sedentary. 

The first symptoms of an ap- 
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proaching attack tend to affect 
the vision, the ijatient sometimes 
seeing dark spots or lines, some- 
times bright ones ; sometimes the 
field of vision is smaller than 
usual in circumference; in some 
rare cases definite objects, such 
as mice, appear to bo present. 
Often only one eye is affected, 
and in that case it is generally 
the eye optiosite to that side of 
the head which will presently 
ache. Some people complain of 
numbness in the side or the arm 
at the beginning of an attack. 
Later the headache comes on, 
and the irregularities of vision 
go, and with the headache many 
Iieople suffer from intense nausea 
and vomiting, and during the 
attack are quite unable to take 
food of any kind. This condition 
may last from a few hours to 
about three days. 

Treatment. iiTGAt care must 
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be taken in diet. Exercise in the 
fresh air is also an obvious help. 
Both stimulants and sedatives are 
used. Caffeine or strong tea or 
coffee are thought useful by 
some, while others recommeiul 
bromides and other sedatives. 
A highly recommended cure, be- 
lieved to bo often permanent, is 
the introduction of a seton in tlie 
neck. During an attack the suf- 
ferer is most at ease when lying per- 
fectly quiet in a darkened room. 

Migration of Animals. Large 
numbers of animals, alike among 
vertebrates and invertebrates, 
are remarkable for the {leriodic 
movements in which they engage. 
Speaking generally, these move- 
ments are determined by the 
supply of food or of water, or by 
the need of obtaining suitable 
breeding-places in which the 
young may be reared in security. 
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But this explanation does not 
explain fully the apparently 
mad intensity of the impulse to 
miK^ate in some cases; nor does 
it explain the apparent localiza- 
tion of the ini^Matory instinct in 
certain races of a species, many 
of whose members may be non- 
migratory, nor its apparent spo- 


Britain, a case of great com- 
plexity, which has been worked 
out by Mr. W. Eagle Clarke. 
Throughout most of (4reat Brit- 
ain the skylark is chiefly a resi- 
dent species, shifting its quarters 
from high ground to low, or from 
one locality to another in winter, 
as compelled by climatic condi- 


the continent of Europe migrate 
to the south of Europe in winter, 
and are seen off the British 
coasts as birds of passage. Hence 
skylarks are far more numerous 
in Great Britain in late autumn 
than at any other time of the 
year. In early autumn, too, the 
birds which have bre<l in the 
more northerly parts of the Brit- 
ish area begin to mifsMate to its 
more southerly regions, their 
place being taken by immigrants 
froiii Scandinavia. This shows 
that it cannot be the foo<l supply 
alone which determines the move- 
ments, for if there is food enough 
for the immigrants, there must 
have been enough for the home- 
bred birds. Not the least re- 
markable feature of the great 
autumn westward stream from 
the Continent is that these birds 
actually cross the track of Brit- 
ish-bred birds migrating east- 
wards towards the (.Continent to 
winter in its southern parts. 

As regards the migrations of 
mammals, that of the lemmings 
is discussed under Lemming. A 
vast number of other mammals, 
however, indulge in more or less 
regular migrations, determined 
directly or indirectly by the 
changes of the seasons. Thus in 
the case of practically all moun- 
tain animals there is a regular 
and periodic alternation between 
the high ground in summer and 
the tower levels in winter. So 
the reindeer, the kulans or wild 
asses of the Asiatic steppes, and 
indeed the majority of the large 
herbivorous mammals, alternate 
between one feeding-ground and 
another os the seasons make the 
one or other suitable. More ex- 
tensive and more definite are the 
migrations of aquatic mammals, 
primarily determined by the ne- 
cessity of finding safe breeding- 
places. 

Migrations of quite similar typo 
occur among fish, where the 
periodic rnoviinents of salmon, 
eel, herring, and other forms are 
familiar; while such reptiles as 
turtles also migrate to and from 
their breeding-places. 

Among invertebrates the move- 
ments of the locust seem to be 
entirely determined by the food- 
supply. Among Crustacea, again, 
we find migratory movements 
quite comparable to these of 
birds in the land-crabs of the 
genus Gecarcinus. These ani- 
mals migrate annually to the 
sea in order to lay their eggs. 
In general, however, the migra- 
tions of invertebrates lack the 
regularity that is so noticeable in 
those of many vertebrates. 

See Brehm’s From North Pole 
to Equator (trans. 1896) ; British 
Association Reports (from 1883 to 
date) ; Gatke’s Heligoland as an 
Orn i thnlngieal Ohserva tory (trans. 
1895) ; Barrington’s Migration of 



The Mikado^ or Emperor of Japan. 


radio appearance among a pre- tions, but not moving to any 

viously stationary set of individ- great distance. But as the winter 

uals. The phenomenon is most climate of Britain is much milder 

general an<l most T)rominent than that of North and Central 

among birds, for practically all Europe, a considerable number 

birds set*m to be migratory to of foreign skylarks winter in the 

some extent. Some of the main warmer pjarts of the British area, 

features of bird-migration may returning again to tlnur bree»ling 

be studied in the movements of area in s|)ring. Again, a very 

the skylark {Alaiida arvensis) in large number of skylarks from 


Milan 


Miguel 

Birds as observed at Irish Light- 
houses and Lightships ; aiul 

article ' MiKiatioii ’ in Newton’s 
Dictionary of Birds (18y3-l)()). 
For the relation of the inijjratory 
habit to problems of distribution, 
see Nicholson and Lydekker’s 
Manual of Ibdivontfdogy (1889). 

Miguel, Makia Kvahist (1802- 
00), usurper of the throne of Por- 
tugal, son of King John vi., was 
born at Lisbon. He refused to re- 
cognize the constitution of 1822, 
heading an unsuccessful insurrec- 
tion. His brother, Pedro iv. of 
llrazil, on his accession to the 
Portuguese throne, betrothed his 
daughter Maria to Miguel, and 
.abdicated in her favour (182b), 
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Compo.sitx‘. The best species is 
M. scandens^ which bears yellow- 
ish flowers in summer. 

Mikhailov, tn., Ryazan govt.. 
Central Russia, 40 m. a.w. of 
Ryazan city. It manufactures 
candles, and has tanneries. Pop. 
(1897) 9,149. 

Miklosich, Fkanz von (1813- 
91), Slavonic scholar, born at 
Luttenberg, Styria, was profes- 
sor of Slavonic in the Univer- 
sity of Vienna from 1850 to 1885. 
Amongst his valuable works are 
Vergteichende Grainmatik dersla- 
wischen Sprache.n{A vols. 1852-74), 
Lexikon Linguie PaUeosloveaico- 
Grtveo Latinum (1862-65), ALban- 
isehc Forschungen (1871), and 


who was crowned King of Ital> 
in 1805 with the iron crown of 
Lombardy. This is preserved in 
the Church *Sant’ Ambrogio, built 
in the 4th century. The town is 
exce))tionally rich in monuments 
and in public gardens. There 
are numerous museums, picture 
galleries, and educational institu- 
tions. Among its theatres the 
famous Teatro della Scala is of 
world-wide renown ; the printing 
of music is an important industry ; 
others are silk reeling and weav- 
ing, and the manufacture of vel- 
vet, machinery, chemicals, and 
rnetal work. Milan is the centre 
of the Italian book trade. There 
is a home for artists, founded by 



Milan: the Cathedral^ and i^qitarc icith Monmneni to Victor Emmanuel 11. 


Miguel acting as regent. In 1828, 
supported by the nobility and 
clergy, ho proclaimed himself 
king, hut aiter six years of blood- 
shed and civil war was dethroned 
and banished (1834). 

Mikado, sovereign of Japan, 
'riic rlnpanese no longer use this 
word, but prefer the Chinese 
designations Tenshi (‘8on of 
Heaven’) or Tonno, for which 
‘ Frnperor’ is the recognized Eng- 
lish equivalent. The present 
Mikado, IMutsuhito, was born in 
1852, and succeeded to the throne 
in 1867. 

Mikania, a genus of tropical 
American evergreen climbing 
plants belonging to the order 


Etymologischcs Worterbnch dcr 
slavdsehen Sprachen (1886). 

Miknas. See Mf.kinez. 

Milan (Ital. Milano). (i.) 
Province, N. Italy. Area, 1,221 
S(p m. The country is mostly 
a fertile plain. It is bordered 
by the rivers Po, 'IMcino, and 
Adda, which are connected by a 
network of canals. The principal 
articles of commerce are corn, 
rice, flax, cattle, butter, cheese, 
silk, fruit, and wine. Pop. (1901) 
1,442,179. (2.) City, cap. of 

above, 165 m. by rail w. of Venice. 
The centre of the city is occupied 
by the famous cathedral, built of 
white marble, commenced in 1386 
and completed under Napoleon i.. 


Verdi. The Insubrians, having 
destroyed the Etruscan town of 
Mclpum (396 B.c.), built in its 
place, as capital of Cisalpine 
Caul, the city of Mediolanum. 
It was taken by Sci]jio (222 n.c.), 
and under Roman rule became a 
seat of learning. In 303 A.D. 
the Emperor Maximian i. chose 
it as his residence, and made it 
the capital of Northern Italy, 
which it remained for about a 
century. It was ravaged by At- 
tila the Hun in 452, and in 476 
the Gothic king Odoacer made it 
his residence. After being held 
for a time by Pelisarius, it was 
recaptured by the Gotha in 539, 
when some 300,000 inhabitants 






Milan 1. 

perished by the sword. Otto I. 
was crowned emperor at Milan 
in 1)61. After numerous wars with 
the German emperors and much 
internal strife, Milan became a 
duchy in 1395 under Gian Gale- 
azzo Visconti. Havin^ir been held 
by Spain (1545) and Austria (1714), 
it was occupied by Napoleon 
Bonaparte in 1796, who made 
it the capital of the kingdom of 
Italy in 1805. Ten years later it 
reverted to Austria. It was the 
scene of great disturbance during 
the troubles of 1848-9 and 1853. 
After the i^ace of Villafranca 
(1859), it was ceded to Piedmont. 
Pop. (1901) 490,084. 

Milan I. (1854-1901), king of 
Servia, bom at Jassy in Rou- 
mania. On the assassination of 
his uncle. Prince Michael Obre- 
novitch (1868), he succeeded to 
the throne under a regency, and 
in 1872 was declared of age and 
assumed government. He de- 
clared war against Turkey (1876), 
and obtained the independence 
of Servia, being proclaimed king 
(1882). In 1889 he abdicated in 
favour of his son Alexander, an<l 
retired to Paris. He returned 
(1894), when his son was in polit- 
ical difficulties, and acted for a 
time as commander-in-chief of 
the army. He died at V'^ienna. 
Milan ion. 8co Atalanta. 
Mild y Fontanals, Manukl 
(1818 84), Spanish scholar and 
poet, born at Villafranca del 
Panades. He was professor of 
I)oetry at the University of Bar- 
celona, was associated with Ba- 
lagucr in the Provencal poetic 
revival, and was author of Ta)$ 
Trovadorcs cn E^paiia (1861), 
Jlomancrrillo Catalan (new ed. 
1882), Principios de Litcratura 
General (new ed. 1888), and many 
charming pathetic ballads in the 
Catalan tongue. See Vida y 
Escritos, by Jonquin Rubio y Ors 
(1887), and his Ohran Completas^ 
edited by Menendez y Pelayo 
(1888-98). 

Mllazzo, or Melazzo, scajit. 
tn., prov. Messina, Sicily, on a 
peninsula 16 m. w. of Messina. 
Its harbour is used as a place of 
refuge, vessels drawing 20 ft. of 
water being able to enter. Among 
its principal products are wine, 
cattle, fruit, and sulphur. It 
exports tunny-fish and olive oil. 
Its ancient name was Mylse, and 
it was the scene of a naval victory 
by the Romans over the Cartha- 
ginians in 260 B.C.. Here Gari- 
baldi defeated the Neai)olitans 
in July ’860. Pop. (1901) 16,214. 

Mildew, a name used to include 
a number of minute fungi, which 
attack various animal and vege- 
table products, and even living 
flowering plants. They are mostly 
species of Oidium. The l^est rem- 
edy is a dusting of finely powdered 
sulphur. Another excellent rem- 
edy consists in syringing the 
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plants with a mixture made by 
boiling a pound each of flowers 
of sulphur and quicklime in five 
pints of water for ten minutes.and 
then diluting the clear liquid one 
hundred times. The best means 
to prevent an attack of mildew is 
free ventilation and keeping the 
plants healthy and vigorous. 

Mlldmay, Bin AValteu (1.520- 
89), chancellor of the Exchequer 
and founder (15^) of Emmanuel 
College, Cambridge, was born at 
Chelmsford. He entered Parlia- 
ment (1553), and became chan- 
cellor and under-treasurer of the 
Exchequer (1566), which office he 
held till his death. 

Mile, a measure of distance 
first used by the Romans, wdiose 
mile was 1,617 English yards. The 
modern mile varies in ditferent 
countries. The^ English statute 
mile (legalized 159.3) is 1,760 yards. 
The geographical mile (nautical 
mile or Admiralty knot) is one 
minute of the equator, 2,026H 
yards, and is used by all saiLors. 

Miles, Nelson ArrLETON 
(1830), American soldier, born at 
Westminster, Massachusetts. He 
served on the Federal side in the 
civil war, being present at Antie- 
tam, Chancellorsville, and Si)ott- 
sylvania. He conducted several 
Indian camimigns (1875-91), was 
commander-in-chief (1895-1903), 
and commanded the army during 
the Spanish-Amcrican war ( 1 898). 
He published Personal liecollec- 
lions (1897). 

Milesians, natives of Ireland, 
the word being derived from 
Milesius, a legendary king of 
Spain, whose sons are said to 
have conquered Ireland. The 
term is synonymous with Scots. 

Miletus, ancient city of Asia 
Minor, in Caria, on Gulf of Lat- 
mos. About 1000 n.c. it was 
colonized by lonians, and soon 
attained to great prosfjerity. Its 
chief trade wjis in woollen fabrics. 
It founded many colonies, prin- 
cipally on the Black Sea — e.g. 
Sinope and Trapezus. Having 
been conquered by the Persians, 
it headed the great revolt against 
them which was suppressed in 494 
B.c. It belonged successively to 
the Athenian League, the king- 
dom of Pergamus, and the Roman 
empire. A place of great imT)or- 
tance in Greek literature, Miletus 
was the birthplace of Thales, An- 
aximander, Anaximenes, Cadmus, 
and Hecatgeus. It is now a squalid 
Turkish village (Palatia). Exca- 
vations were begun in 1899. See 
Miletus^ by Hnussoullier (1902). 

Milfoil. Sec Achillea. 

Milford, (i.) Seaport town, 
Pembrokeshire, Wales, on the N. 
shore of Milford Haven, 70 miles 
by rail W. of Swansea; originally 
planned by Sir William Hamilton 
(1790) for government docks and 
Irish packet station. In 1814 the 
docks were removed to Pembroke 
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dock, on the southern shore. En- 
gineering, shipbuilding, and fish- 
ing are the chief industries. Pop. 
(UK)1) 5,102. (2.) M. Haven, land- 
locked arm of the sea, Pembroke- 
shire, S. Wales, extending inland 
for 17 rn. ; the finest, safest, and 
most completely sheltered har- 
bour in Britain. Its width varies 
from 1 to 2 m. ; its depth is from 
15 to 19 fathoms. Henry ii. set 
sail from Milford Haven for the 
conquest of Ireland; Glendower’s 
French allies landed on its shores, 
as <iid Henry vii. before the 
battle of Bosworth Field. (3.) 
M. Sound, the grandest of the 
fiords on s. w. coast of South Island 
of New Zealand, 10 m. long by 
1 m. broad. On the 8., Mitre 
Peak rises sheer from the water 
5,560 ft. On the N., the Darran 
range culminates in Tutoko (9,042 
ft.). Of numerous waterfalls, the 
finest is the Bowen Fall (530 ft.) ; 
14i m. from the head of the sound 
are the Sutherland Falls, de- 
scending hy three leaps 1,904 ft. 
(4.) Town, Worcester co., Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., on riv. Charles, 
18 m. s.E. of Worcester. Boats 
are built, and hoots, shoes, silk, 
and machinery manufactured. 
There are granite quarries. Poj). 
(1900) 11,376. 

Military Education. Officers 
on joining tho army go through 
a course of instruction in drill, 
musketry, regulations, otc., either 
at tho dop6t or with their regi- 
ment or battery, before becom- 
ing available for duty. Officers of 
the engineers have, in addition, to 
undergo a furthflr cour.so in tech- 
nical subjects lasting nearly two 
years. Boo Phomotion. 

Infant ry. — Tho recruit is trained 
(in drill chiefly) at the brigade 
depot for at least two and a half 
months. On joining Ins battalion 
his company olRcor takes charge of 
his training, ami tho recruit also 
attends school. Ho first passes 
through twelve weeks’ training 
in gymnastics, marching, drill, 
sentry duties, fitting on accou- 
trements, otc. ; then musketry ; 
and after twenty - seven days’ 
target practice, ho becomes a 
Hrainod soldier.’ Each com- 
pany goes through an annual 
field -training in tactics — recon- 
noitring, outposts, field fortifica- 
tion, bridging, bivouacking, otc. — 
lasting for twenty working days. 
Annual target prnctico lasts for 
fifteen days. In tho winter, route 
marching is practised in combina- 
tion with small tactical oi^era- 
tions, usually throe times a week. 
Each regiment usually takes part 
in annual manomvros at tho camps 
of exorcise. 

Cavalry.— The recruit is trained 
with his regiment, or, if tho latter 
is abroad, with another corps. 
A two months’ course in foot 
drill, gymnastics, stablowork, and 
fencing ; then two months at rid- 
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ingr, sword drill, saddlory, etc. 
After a musketry course, the re- 
cruit becomes a ’'trained soldier.’ 
Squadrons ^o throu^fh annual 
musketry and refreshinK courses. 
The annual training consists of 
riding across country, dismounted 
fighting, bivouacs, outposts, fen- 
cing, patrol duties, reconnoitring, 
map reading and drawing, squad- 
ron drill, and general .service in 
the field. Each regiment joins, 
if possible, in the annual ma- 
nceuvres at the camp of exercise. 

Horse and Field Artillery . — 
Recrait.s’ cour.se: — Eight wooks at 
the depfit—foot drill, and gym- 
nastics ; with the bittery — gun 
drill, handling ammunition, load- 
ing guns on railway trucks, stable 
work, riding, driving, and a short 
target practice with carbine.s. 

Trained iSoldiers' Course. — An- 
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spend three months at the dopdts 
in drill, target practice, riding, 
driving, and stable work. Trained 
soldiers go through annual target 
practice. 

Various schools and colleges are 
established for training officers 
and men of all branches in special 
subjects. There are also the Army 
Veterinary School for the train- 
ing of officers of the regular army, 
veterinary .surgeons, farriers, etc.; 
Sciiool of Cookery for training 
.sergeant-cooks ; Knoller Hall for 
instructing musicians ; school for 
instructing the pormanunt staffs 
of yeomanry and volunteer cav- 
alry, etc. 

A General Staff is in process of 
formation (IDOd), which will be 
resj)on.sible for the training of 
the whole Jfiitish army, as sug- 
gested by the Esher Commission. 


Military Mounted Polioo 

consists of a commandant, assist- 
ant-commandant, brigade-major 
and secretary, five instructors, 
six assistant-instructors, and a 
quartermaster. 

Military Lands Act, 1892, 

enables tlie Secretary of State 
for War to (mrehase land in the 
United Kingdom for any military 
purpose. It enables volunteer 
corps and county and borough 
councils to purchase and hold land 
for military purposes. On dis- 
bandment of a volunteer corps 
their land vests in the Secretary 
of State, subject to repayment of 
borrowed purchase-money. Pub- 
lic bodies arc also empowered to 
lea.se land to a secretary of state 
or a volunteer corps for military 
purposes for any term not cxceecl- 
ing twenty-one years. The act 
was amended in 1897 and in 1900, 



nual training of fourteen days in 
tactics, field service, bivouacs, otc. 
Rofroshing courses in all subjoct.s 
during tho winter. Annual target 
practice with guns at Okehump- 
ton, etc., during tho auininor. 
(See Camp.) The garrison artil- 
lery do not lo.arn riding, etc., and 
do their target practice with big 
guns at their stations or at Lydd. 

Engineers. — Recruits are in- 
structed in drill, musketry, and 
field operations as for the in- 
fantry, and trained in their trades 
at the depots ; also in camp duties, 
field fortification, bridging, otc. ; 
mounted branches in riding, driv- 
ing, and stable work. Field train- 
ing and target practices held 
annually. 

Army Service Corps.— Recruits 


Military Engineering, School 
OP, is the centre of instruction 
in engineering for the army, and 
is to bo removed from Chatham 
to Cooler’s Hill near Egham in 
190G. There all engineer officers 
ainl men are put through courses 
of instruction, which include 
military duties and musketry, 
but turn chiefly on purely en- 
gineering subjects and branches 
of knowledge connected there- 
with, such as fortification, sur- 
veying, science, astronomy, and 
idiotography. Special courses are 
held in telegraphy, submarine 
mining, drawing, and printing. 
Elementary courses in field-en- 
gineering are also held periodic- 
ally for officer's and men of the 
cavalry and infantry. The staff 


when provisions were added for 
compensation for injury to private 
rights. 

Military Law. As soon as a 
soldier is enlisted or an officer 
has been gazetted to his coinmis- 
sion, he passes under military 
law as laid down in the Army 
Act, and has no appeal to civil 
law. Leave to take part in any 
civil action, or to prosecute in a 
criminal case, has to be obtained 
from the general officer com- 
manding the station. Neither an 
officer nor a soldier can demand 
a court-martial as a right, and, 
theoretically at least, a soldier 
has no appeal beyond his com- 
manding officer. 

Military Mounted Police, a 
small body of specially selected 














Military Operations 

iiieu from the non-commissioned 
ranks of the cavalry, chai tfed with 
the duty of patrolliiii; wide areas 
of country. It is liable to be 
called upon to assist the civil 
Ix)lico in case of emerji'ency, and 
can, in its turn, demand assist- 
ance from the constabulary. It 
i^ divided into four divisions, 
statione<l at Aldershot, Salisbury 
IMain, the Curragh, and Cairo re- 
spectively. 

Military Operations and 
Military Training, I->i hectors 
OK. These arc two positions 
created by the War Office Re- 
organization Scheme suggested 
by Lord Esher and his colleagues 
in 1904. They are the chief as- 
sistants of the chief of the gen- 
eral staff, and their duties are 
sufficiently indicated by their 
titles. Each appointment is for 
four years, and is held by a major- 
general. 

Military Orders. See Hos- 
pitallers, Templars, Orders. 

Military Prisons are under 
the control of an inspector. 
Central and district military 
Ijrisons are appointed for the 
punishment of soldiers convicted 
of breaches of discipline (and not 
intended to be discharged with ig- 
nominy), who have been sentenced 
to imprisonment exceeding four- 
teen days. Soldiers awarded 
imprisonment for lesser periods 
are confine<l in a branch military 
prison or in the barrack cells. 
Military prisoners convicted of 
<lisgraceful or felonious offences, 
or who are sentenced to be dis- 
charged with ignominy, arc com- 
mitted to a civil prison. 

Military Schools. See 
Army INIedical College, Army 
Schools. 

MilitellOy tn., ])rov. Catania, 
Sicily, 2^1 m. s.w. of Catania; has 
trade in fruit, wine, and silk. 
Top. (l‘J0l) 11, rx):;. 

Militia. Ref ore the Norman 
comiuestthe gener.il levy of free- 
men at the king’s summons was 
known as the ////vf, and fjird-fare 
was one of the three liabilities of 
the landowner. The levy of able- 
bodied men in each county might 
be made for a civil purji^se, such 
as to sui)press a riot, or for a 
military object, such as the de- 
fence of the realm in time of in- 
vasion. The general levy for 
services outside the realm was 
replaced under the Norm in kings 
by the feudal levy. At the 
restoration in IfibO, the forma- 
tion of a standing army led to 
the abolition of the feudal levy ; 
but the organization of the gen- 
eral levy in trained bands in e.ach 
county still remained. The com- 
mand of these trained bands, the 
dispos'il of their arms, and the 
appointment of their leaders were 
settled by statute in 1602, and the 
name of militia first applied to 
them. 
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In its original constitution, the 
militia - a body of soldiers for 
home defence— was quite distinct 
from and independent of the reg- 
ular army. The men were ])aid 
out of the county rate, were dif- 
ferently equiiqjed and clothed, 
and for disciplinary purposes were 
dealt with by the civil magistra- 
ture. Owners of proi3erty had to 
furnish horses, men, and arms ac- 
cording to the value of their pos- 
sessions, and the liability of the 
])oorer population was discharged 
by a rate levied on the parish. 
Lieutenants of counties were em- 
powered to commission the offi- 
cers, raise the number of men 
required, and muster and exercise 
the troops for a limited period in 
each year. The militia was looked 
ui)on as a counterpoise to the regu- 
lar army, being a constitutional 
force, under the control of J^arlia- 
ineiit. The force thus created was 
called out in 1690 on the occasion 
of an anticipated French invasion, 
and subsequently during the re- 
bellions of 1715 and 1715. A 
series of radical changes were 
effected in 1757. The quota of 
men to be raised in each county 
was fixed by Tarliament, and the 
burden of furnishing the men 
and their equipment was laid on 
the county and parish, instead 
of on the individual landowner. 
The term of service was fixed at 
three years, and the militiamen 
were enrolled by ballot, with lib- 
erty to secure substitutes. Par- 
ishes were allowed to i)rovide 
volunteers by payment or other- 
wise. The pay, clothing, and ex- 
ixmsos of training were for the 
first time defrayed from the na- 
tional exchequer. The militia, 
when embodied, were to be placeil 
under the command of an officer 
of the regular forces, ami made 
subject to military law. Retween 
1757 and liS15 the term of service 
was increased to five years. From 
KS15 to 1852 the militia was al- 
lowed practically to fall into 
abeyance. As a result of the 
Crimean war, the force was 
brought more directly under the 
control of the crown, and the 
ballot was replaced by a system 
of voluntary enli.stment for a pe- 
riod of six years, while measures 
were taken to train the force in 
conjunction with regular troo^is. 
The occasions on which militia 
can be embodied have been ex- 
tended in scoi^e, and the county 
battalions have been attached 
Ijermaneiitly to the regular regi- 
ment.s, with a similar territorial 
designation. The tendency of 
modern legislation is towards the 
gradual absorption of the militia 
into the regular forces, and to mak- 
ing the constitutional force at once 
a feeder for supplying recruits in 
time of peace and a reserve in 
time of war. The militia, com- 
monly so called, is the general or 


Militia 

regular militia, as distinguished 
from the local militia, which was 
established at the beginning of 
the 19th century, and which, 
though in abeyance, might still 
legally be raised. The men can 
be raised by ballot in each county, 
and must serve for four years, 
without any power to find a 
substitute, and without receiving 
any bounty. With few excep- 
tions, there are no exemptions 
from liability to serve; but par- 
ishes may provide volunteers and 
l)ay them bounties out of the rates. 
The counties are liable to an an- 
nual fine of £15 for each man 
short of the quota demanded by 
Parliament. In case of a hostile 
invasion the sovereign has the 
right to call out the trained men, 
to add them cither to the regular 
army or the general militia, or to 
form them into separate ci>rps. 
'I'lic local militia, whenever called 
out, is subject to military law. 
hJee also ARMY, Rritish. 

Ml LiTi A Act.s.— T he Mi litia Act 
of 1882 authorizes the rai.sing of a 
militia force by voluntary enlist- 
ment, and states that the engage- 
ment shall be for six years, with 
I)ower to re-engage for a further 
term of six year.s. No part of the 
force is to be called u])on to serve 
out of the United Kingdom unless 
a voluntary olfer to serve abroad 
is made by its commanding officer. 
iTovision is made for annu.al 
training and embodiment. Of- 
fences of militiamen can, as a 
rule, be charged und(‘r the sec- 
tions of the Army Act as well us 
those of tlu‘ ]\Ii litia Act, ami can 
also be dealt with by civil courts 
of summary jurisdiction. 9'he 
acts establishing a local militia 
in j'lngland and Scotland were 
those of 1808. This force was to 
be raised by ballot from among 
men between the ages of eighteen 
and thirty. Service was for four 
years, and substitutes were not 
allowed. Men serving in a vol- 
unteer cori)s and providing their 
own uniform and arms were ex- 
empt, and i)arish(‘s were author- 
ized to provide volunteers and 
pay them bounties out of the 
rates. The Acts of 1808 were 
amended ami finally consolidated 
in 1812, and have never been re- 
pealed. The local militia num- 
l)ercd 200,000 in 1809, and the 
force was called out for annual 
training until the peace of 1815. 
The Militia Reserve Act (now em- 
bodied in the Reserve Forces Act, 
1882) created a new departure. 
It enabled the crown to make an 
engagement with a proportion cf 
militiamen in every corps to serve 
as regular soldiers in the army in 
casje of emergency. The value of 
the men to the army was un- 
doubted, but there was the seri- 
cus defect that in time of emer- 
gency the militia battalions were 
depicted of their best men. The 
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Milk Fever 


oM militia reserve is now abol- 
ished, and a new reserve of 50,000 
men stands in the same relation 
to the militia force as the army 
reserve docs to the regular army. 

Milk, the secretion of the mam- 
mary gland of the female mam- 
mal, is a typical and model food, 
containing all the nutritive com- 
pounds remiired by a growing 
animal, and containing them in 
the correct proportions of a scicn- 
tiHc dietary. It docs not, how- 
ever, fulfil these conditions when 
considered as a food for an adult. 
Various theories have been ad- 
vanced as to the secretion of 
milk, but the question cannot 
yet be said to be finally settled. 
In all firobability it is mainly 
produced by the breaking down 
of the epithelial cells of the 
udder; and to the products so 
formed constituents from tlie 
blood arc added, for the fat 
of milk is undoubtedly formed 
partly from the blood. The milk 
of all animals is made up of the 
same ingredients, but they differ 
considerably in percentage com- 
position. The following table 
shows the composition of the 
milk of various animals, accord- 
ing to analyses by Konig : - 
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The figures must be taken as 
rei)resenting the average com- 
position of the milk of each 
animal, for the milk of the same 
animal vari(‘s within very wide 
limits. Thus, in the case of cow’s 
milk tlie rpiality depends on the 
breed of tlie cow, on the time of 
year, on the feeding, on the in- 
tervals between milkings, and on 
a number of other circumstances. 
With the mixed milk of a large 
herd of cows the composition is 
fairly constant, as the poor milk 
of one cow is balanced by the 
extra rich milk of another; but 
with individual cows the varia- 
tions are very marked : for ex- 
ample, the lowest percentage of 
fat that has been recorded is 0'25, 
whiL; the highest is over ll'O. In 
an analysis of milk the casein, 
albumin, milk sugar, and ash are 
classed together as ‘solids not 
fat,’ and these have been observed 
to range from 5’5 to over 12*0, 
though they rarely fall below 
8*5 or exceed 11*0. Under the 
last Food and Drugs Act, the 
Hoard of Agriculture have the 
power to fix a standard for milk, 
and they Iiave decided to adopt 
3 per cent, as the limit for the 
fat, and as the limit for the 
‘solids not fat,’ as indicating 


genuine milk, unless the con- 
trary is proved. The fat of milk 
is in the form of globules differ- 
ing in size, and numbering two or 
three millions to the cubic milli- 
metre, which, when the milk is 
allowed to stand, rise to the sur- 
face along with a portion of the 
casein, and form a mixture known 
as cream. The seimration is never 
complete but under the most 
favourable conditions the residual 
milk contains under 1 per cent, 
of fat; this constitutes ‘skim 
milk.’ Tlie opacity of milk is 
partly due to the suspended fat, 
and partly to the casein, which is 
in a semi-soluble condition. 

In the above table of analyses 
the nitrogenous constituents of 
milk arc only shown as ca.sein 
and albumin, but, as a matter of 
fact, there are other nitrogenous 
matters present, though only in 
small quantities. Amongst these 
are peptont*s and colouring mat- 
ter. The chief ingredients of the 
ash are iKitassium, calcium, and 
phosphoric acid. The chemical 
composition of milk renders it a 
very suitable soil for the cultiva- 
tion of bacteria. The souring of 
milk which occurs on standing is 
due to the presence of bacteria, 
through which lactic acid is 
formed, and the casein is precipi- 
tated in the solid form. The 
word caseinogen has been sug- 
gested for the caseous substance 
as it exists in the milk, while 
the word casein is used for the 
solid casein separated from the 
milk either by souring or by other 
methods. Curd may be separated 
from milk either by the addition 
of an acid or by the action of 
rennet. Rennet curd contains a 
considerable proiiortion of the 
phosphates of the ash of milk, it 
is firm and elastic, contains very 
little fatty matter, and is slightly 
acid ; while acid curd is a gummy, 
non-elastic mass, almost free from 
phosi)hates, strongly acid, and 
containing a considerable amount 
of fat. Milk is capable of under- 
going alcoholic fermentation, and 
then forms a beverage known as 
‘ koumiss ; * the original koumiss 
was made from mare’s milk. 

Milk is also a suitable vehicle 
for the growth and transmission 
of pathogenic bacteria. Various 
methods have been devised to 
overcome the dangers of an im- 
pure milk supply. Pasteuriza- 
tion and sterilization have found 
most favour ; and although these 
terms are often used synony- 
mously, they really mean very 
different modes of treatment. 
In Pasteurizing milk it is heated 
to a temperature of at least 147° 
F., and sometimes as high as 
184°, but never higher; it is kept 
at this temr>erature for about 
twenty minutes, and then rapidly 
cooled. By this treatment all 
dangerous micro-organisms are 


destroyed, along with fermenta- 
tion bacteria, though spores are 
not affected. The Pasteurize<l 
milk, when hot, has a slight 
cooked flavour, but this di8ai> 
pears when the milk is cooled. 
In sterilizing, on the other hand, 
the milk is heated to a tempera- 
ture of 212'’ 1-’., and maintained at 
that temperature for some time ; 
it is then cooled. If retpiired to 
be kept longer than a month, the 
process must be repeated. As 
sterilized milk, if exposed to tho 
air, will again take up germ.s, it 
is neccs.snry to keep it, both dur- 
ing the process and afterwards, 
in closed vessels. Sterilized milk 
is a different article from fresh 
milk — it.s chemical composition 
is altered: the fat globules are 
no longer in the fine state of 
division, but have coale.sced more 
or loss into the buttery conditicn ; 
while the milk is of a darker 
colour and jiossesses a peculiar 
cooked teste. Milk can also be 
preserved by the addition of cer- 
tain chemical substances, such cas 
borax, boracic acid, formalin, and 
sodium bicarbonate. Boracic acid 
and formalin arc very largely 
used, especially for the purpose 
of preserving the thick cream 
which is sold in jugs. 

‘(.'ondensed milk’ is milk from 
which most of the water has been 
removed by evaporation at a com- 
))aratively low temperature. The 
first to suggest this method of 
]>reserving milk was a French- 
man named De Leinac, who in 
1850 succeeded in producing 
condensed milk by evaporating 
in an open pan ; but the plan 
now generally a<lopted is to evap- 
orate the milk, either with or 
without the addition of sugar, in 
a closed pan under reduced pres- 
sure. The thick syruj)y mass is 
then run into tins and at once 
.sealed. If properly prepared 
from whole milk, it forms on 
dilution a good substitute for the 
fresh article. 

Milk Fever, a i>opular term 
for the slight rise of temperature 
which frequently comes on about 
the third day after childbirth, 
coincidently with a full secre- 
tion of milk. It (luickly sub- 
sides when the child draws otf the 
milk. 

Milk fever in cows is a disease 
that farmers and dairymen es- 
pecially dread. It is the best 
animals that are the most liable 
to be attacked. The disease con- 
sists essentially in congestion of 
the brain and higher nervous 
centres, and quickly leads to 
stuiM>r, followed by si^eedy death. 
The best preventive measures are 
to reduce the animal’s condition 
where required by diminishing the 
amount and richness of food sup- 
plied for a week or so, and by 
giving her gentle exercise for some 
days before calving. 
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Milk Sugar 

Milk Sugar, or Lactose, 
C 12 H 22 O 11 H 2 O, occurs in milk, 
from which, after removal of the 
fat and casein, it is obtained by 
evaporation, it forms somewhat 
sweet, gritty crystals (sp. gr. 1*63), 
which are not very soluble in 
water. Constitutionally it is an 
octohydric alcohol-aldehyde that 
is stereoisomeric with maltose, 
and has a similar reducing action, 
but rotates the plane of iwlariza- 
tion to a less degree to the right. 
It is used in pharmacy. 

Milkwort, a name given to 
plants belonging to the pnus 
Polygaln, a subdivision of the 
order Polygalaccie. The common 
milkwort (P. vulgaris) occurs 


and vacuities alioiind, especially 
noticeable being the Coal-sack 
in Crux, measuring 8° by 5% and 
a less conspicuous dark opening 
in Cygnus. The Milky Way is 
everywhere vaguely terminated, 
is of irregular breadth, and has 
numerous offsets and append- 
ages. It is interrupted by a wide 
gap in Argo, where it forms a 
fan-shaped ext^iausion 20’ across. 
Its light, which shows a uniform 
texture in Monoceros, is in other 
sections ilocculcnt or streaky. 
Since Galileo’s time the Milky 
Way has been known to be com- 
posed of stars. Those producing 
liy their aggregation the observed 
cloudy effect are indefinitely re- 


Milky Way 

the condensation is much greater 
for gaseous and helium stars, 
while temporary stars, with few 
exceptions, blaze out near its me- 
dial line. A spiral conformation 
was attributed to the Milky Way 
by Proctor. Celoria (Milan, 1878) 
explained it as a double annu- 
lus, and Kaston as a system of 
spirals {Astrophi/sical Journal^ 
xii. 136 ; Knowledge, xxi. 67). 
The enormous distance of its 
lucid aggregations was set forth 
by Newcomb in IIKIO {The Stars, 
p. 317) ; and the subject has been 
studied, among others, by Seeli- 
ger (Denkschrifien, Munich, 181)4- 
D8), Plassmann {Ilivimclskunde, 
181)8), Stratonoff [Tashkent Pub- 



Telescopic View of part of the Milkif Way. 


frecpiently on heaths and dry 
meadow-land throughout Britain. 
It has simple stems and narrow 
leaves, and bears in late sum- 
mer pinkish flowers, the lower 
]>etal of which is keeled or 
crested in a curiously stellate 
manner. The root yields a bitter 
milky juice. 

Milky Way, a dimly luminous 
zone encompassing the heavens 
as a great circle, which intersects 
the celestial equator at an angle 
of 63°, and has its northern pole 
in R.A. 12 h. 47 m., D. + 27°. It 
bifurcates in Cygnus, and the two 
galactic streams run side by side 
over an arc of 120°, reuniting near 
the Southern Cross. Minor rifts 


mote, and of uncertain real mag- 
nitude. The entire vast annulus 
is, however, of fundamental im- 
IK)rtance in the construction of 
the heavens, constituting, in Sir 
John Ilerschel’s words, * the 
ground-plane of the sidereal sys- 
tem.’ But its influence over the 
distribution of the stars varies 
markedly for the different spec- 
tral classes. Professor Picker- 
ing has shown [Harvard Annals, 
xlviii. 183) that stars to the 
twelfth magnitude are twice as 
numerous within the galactic area 
(estimated to cover one-third of 
the sky) as outside it. The crowd- 
ing, however, is mainly of Sirian 
objects [Ibid. Ivi. 17); moreover. 


lications, ii. 1000), and Adal- 
bert Prey [Denksehri ften, Vienna, 
vol. Ixiii.). Delineations of the 
Milky AVay, in its northern and 
southern sections respectively, 
were published by Heis in 1852, 
end by Gould in 1870; Dr. Boed- 
dicker’s beautiful drawings were 
completed at Parsonstown, Ire- 
land, in 1880 ; Easton’s charts 
somewhat later [La Vote Lactee, 
1803). and his ‘isophotal’ map in 
1 003 [Trans, Amsterdam Academy 
of Sciences, ymrtviii.). The photog- 
raphy of galactic structures has 
been prosecuted since 1880, chiefly 
by Professor Barnard, also by 
Dr. Max Wolf and Mr. H. C. 
Russell. 



Mill 

Mill, Hugh RohErt (ISfil), 
ScottiHh cheiniist and Reufifrai>hei\ 
was born at Thurso ; was ap- 
pointed chemist and pliysicist to 
the Scottish marine station at 
Granton in 1884; in 1887 lie be- 
came a universitv extension lec- 
turer ; was librarian to the Royal 
Geoirraphical Society (181)2-11)00) ; 
and then became director of tlie 
British Rainfall Association. He 
is the author of several geograph- 
ical works -r.//. The Realm of 
Nature (1892), The Etujlish Lakcn 
(1895), New Lauds (1900), and The 
Sieije of the South Pole (1905)— 
and is editor of the International 
Oeoyraphif (8rd ed. 1903). 
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1. Stunii-iis; ‘2, flower mH-llnii, 

Mill, Jamks (1773-1833), Scot- 
tish philo30]>hev, was born at 
Northwater Bridge in Forfar- 
shire. He proceeded to London 
(1802), where he lived by his pen. 
In 1800 he settled down to write a 
Histor}i of India, which occupied 
him over ten yeiirs. He got an 
appointment in 1819 to the India 
House as as.sistant examiner, and 
in 18.30 was appointed head of 
the India House. After his re- 
moval to London he became a 
disciple of Jeremy Bentham, with 
whom he formed an intimate 
friendship. He gathered round 
him a number of able young men, 
such as Grote, Ricardo, and bis 
own son, John Stuart Mill, wlio 
were known by the name of Phil- 
osophic Liberals. James Mill 
was a man of great originality of 
thought and strenuous character, 
holding tenaciously 1 ) 3 ' extreme 
religious and political opinions, 
and exercising a great influence on 
the public life of his time. His 
essay on Government (1824) was 
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the text-book of the Benthamite 
school, and gave great impetus 
to the cause of reform. In 1821 
he published his Elements of Po- 
litical Economy. In 1835 ap- 
l)eared his Fragment on Mackin- 
tosh, a somewhat bitter attack on 
a great thinker. Six years pre- 
viousl.v, in 1829, appeared his 
Analysis of the Phenomena of the 
Human Mind, in which he en- 
deavours to show that utility is 
the motive power of mental as 
well as of social progress. The 
contents of the mind, according 
to .James Mill, were woven out of 
exijerieuces of pleasure and pain 
by means of association of ideas. 
Liberalism was to him something 
more than the name of a i>oliti- 
cal creed ; it was a coherent 
theory of human life, of which 
political activity in a Liberal di- 
rection was the logical outcome. 
In his philosophic outlook, in his 
political creed, in his reliance 
upon reason, and in his contempt 
of sentiment, James Mill was 
essentially a product of the 18th 
centviry. See Life by Bain (1882). 

Mill, John (10-15-1707), English 
New Testament critic, born at 
Hardendale, Westmorland; be- 
came chaplain to the bishop of 
Exeter (1070), chaplain in ordi- 
nary to Charles ii. (1081), princi- 
pal of 8t. Edmund Hall, Oxford 
(l()85), and prebendary of Canter- 
bury (1704). His great work, 
occupying thirty years, and mark- 
ing the beginning of modern 
Bil)lical criticism, was a new 
edition (1707) of the Greek Tes- 
trment, comrxrring and noting 
tlie variations in the diiferent 
versions. 

Mill, John Stuart (1800-73), 
English philosopher, was born in 
Loudon, the eldest son of James 
Mill, who with deliberate design 
set to work to manufacture his 
son at a very earl.v age into a 
philosopher after the approved 
Bentham ty^r*©. At fourteen he 
had acciuired Greek and Latin, 
had grappled with mathematics, 
and had made aciiuaintance with 
logic and political economy. In 
his mental development Mill 
])assed straight from childhood 
to manhood. On a visit to France 
in 1820 he made the acipiaintance 
of Say, the jiolitical economist. 
The visit gave Mill an abiding in- 
terest in French liberalism, and 
in continental i^oUtics generally. 
In 1823 he entered the India 
Office under his father. He 
ultimately became the head of 
his department, and retired in 
1858, when the government of 
India was transferred from the 
East India Comi>any to the crown. 
In 1824 the Westminster Review 
was projected, as a set-off to 
the Edinburgh Review; and to 
the new review Mill contributed 
numerous articles. In 1830 he 
made the acquaintance of Mrs. 
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John Taylor, who exercised a 
marked influence over some of 
his opinions— an intimacy which 
ripened into marriage in 1851. 
Mill devoted his leisure to writ- 
ing his Autobiography, which 
appeared after his death (1873). 
It was Locke, Helvetius, and 
Hartley who gave the mind of 
John Mill the philosophic bent 
which it retained till the end. 
Bentham’s theories harmonized 
with a philosophy which rejected 
innate ideas, and which traced 
intellectual conceptions to expe- 
rience, ethical feelings to pleas- 
ure and imin, all under the sway 
of the potent law of association. 
But ill 1820, when about twenty 
years of age, it dawned upon Mill 
that Bentham and his father hail 
omitted fiom their scheme of 
life the all -imi>ortant element 




John Stuart Mill. 

(Photo by J. n'eUkhiK.) 


of self -culture, which demnnds 
the development of the feelings 
and tlie imagination. The full 
extent of the change was ap- 
parent in two articles contrib- 
uted by Mill to the London and 
Westminster Review (1838-40) on 
Bentham and Coleridge. The 
idea of the relativity of po- 
litical constitutions, with which 
Coleridge had familiarized him, 
took firm hold of Mill’s mind, 
and found elaborate expression 
in his book on Liberty, written 
in 1859. In order to correct 
the excesses of democracy. Mill 
advocated the representation of 
minorities, ns also tli** adequate 
representation of intelligence as 
a controlling force. His Prin- 
eiples of Political Economy, which 
apiDcared in 1848, whilst profes- 
sedly resting upon Ricardo’s 
views, deriarted from them at 
crucial points, especially in the 
direction of socialism. In his 
Examination of Sir Wm. Hamil- 
ton's Philosophy ( 865) he strove 
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to stren(?then the foundation of 
the experiential philosophy, hut 
he never formulated a satisfac- 
tory theory of causation, or got 
over the difhculty of explaining 
the origin in the individual mind 
of ideas which had all the force 
of innateness. It was the same 
with the etliical difliculties with 
which Mill struggled in his book 
on lUilitariaiLisni ii8Gl), and in 
his Logic (1848). One of Mill’s 
greatest works, this also l)ears 
marks of inadequacy wlien tested 
by the new view of the ca)Jacitics 
and hereditary aptitudes of the 
human mind with which evolu- 
tion has made the modern mind 
familiar. But perha))s the most 
striking evi<lcnce of the transition 
state of Mill's mind is the Lssaj/s 
on Religion., published after iiis 
death (1874). Mill’s attitude to- 
wards religion revealed a mind 
pathetically groping for light 
rather than a mind contemptu- 
ously dismissing all groping as 
evidence of mental and emotional 
weakness. Mill was an earnest 
truth-seeker, and his life was as 
sincere as his thinking. In his 
Mr. John Morlcy gives a 
beautiful picture of Mill in his 
last years ; and the moral impres- 
sion which he left upon tliose 
who differed most profoundly 
from him finds remarkable tes- 
timony in Gladstone’s descrip- 
tion of Mill as the ‘saint of ra- 
tionalism.’ 8ec Life by Bain 
(1882), and by (/ourtney (’889); 
also Douglas’s J, S. Mill^ a Study 
of his Phil OHO phy (1895), and The 
Ethics of J. S. Mill (1897). 

Milla, a genus of hardy lilia- 
ceous 1)1 ants, natives of Mexico. 
There is only one species, M. 
hiflora, whicli is easily grown in 
any garden if it be afforded an 
open, sunny situation. It bears 
umbels of white salver-shaped 
flowers in late summer. 

Millais, Sir John Kverett 
(1829-90), English historical, sub- 
ject, landscape, and portrait 
I>aintcr, was born at South- 
umi)ton. He won medals in the 
Royal Academy schools when he 
was eleven and thirteen, and be- 
gan to paint when he was fifteen. 
In 1840 his Pizttrro Seizing the 
Inca of Peru was exhibited in the 
Academy. He was elected A.R.A. 
in 1858, R.A. in 1804, and p.R.a. 
in 1890 on the death of Lord 
Leighton, and he was created 
baronet in ISMiO. Together with 
Holman Hunt and Rossetti, he 
was a founder of the Pre-Raphael- 
ite Brotherhood. To this period 
belong his Is thclla, Christ in the 
Hovse.of His Parerits^ and Ophelio^ 
pictures which were received with 
acute opposition. The tide of 
IK)pul ’rity flowed towjirds liirn 
after his HugnenoU which raised 
story-telling painting to the level 
of art. From truth to detail his 
aim developed naturally to truth 
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to impression; but he ever re- 
mained faithful to the use of 
fresh, vivid colour. In his Vale of 
Rest ho wedded the Pre-Raphaelite 
Brotherhood method and manner 
to the finest traditions of English 
))oetic art. 'The Escape of the 
Heretic is an example of his in- 
tensity' of dramatic emotion and 
expression. He became the 
greatest of modern English 
painters, also the greatest ix)r- 
traitist. His long art career 
knew no break in effort, in 
achievement, in superb facility 
and versatility — qualities the 
attributes of a genius that, in his 
case, lay in masterly powers of 
technique, ordered by his mind and 
controlled by his temi^rament. 
Among his finest portraits are 
his own in the Uffizi, Florence ; 
Carlyle., Gladstone (1885), Car- 
dinal Newman^ Lord Salishury^ 
Lord Bcaconsfield, Mrs. Jopling : 
and an admirable series of chil 
dren’s i)ortraits. He is admir- 
ably represented in the National 
Portrait, the Tate, and National 
Galleries, in Birmingham, Man- 
chester, and the Walker Art 
Galleries. See Millais and his 
]ForA*,H, by M. 11. Spielmann 
(1898); Life., by Sir AValtor Arm- 
strong (ed. 1897); Holman Hunt’s 
'The Pre-Rltphaelile Brotherhood 
(1905); and Millais: Life and 
Jjctters^ by his son (ed. 1901). 

Millard, Evelyn, English 
actress, born in London, first 
appeared in a stock company at 
Margate ( 1 891 ). She acted at the 
Adelphi (1891-3); with George 
Alexander (1894 -G), scoring a 
great success as Flavia in the 
Prisoner of Eenda ; with Bcer- 
bohm Tree (1898) as Portia in 
Julius CVmir, Glory Quayle in 
Hall Caine’s Christian (1899), 
and Francesca in Stephen Phil- 
lips’s Paolo and Francesca (1902). 

Millau, or Milh.au (anc. 
jfUniiliajium)^ tn., dep. Aveyron, 
France, on Tarn R., 48 m. N.E. of 
Albi, is in the centre of a coal 
field, and has manufacture.s of 
gloves and wool. It was in 
mediaeval times a strongly forti- 
fied place, and during the reli- 
gious wars a Calvinist strong- 
hold. Pop. (1901) 18,701. 

Millbank Prison, formerly 
known as ‘the Penitentiary,’ 
Pimlico, London, was built (1818- 
1 0), the outcome of the efforts of 
John Howard and others for 
prison reform, on the site of the 
present Tate Gallery. The inten- 
tion was by well-regulated hard 
labour and religious instruction 
to reform the criminal. The 
penitentiary system failed com- 
pletely, and in 1843 ordinary 
prison metliods were adopted. 
In 1870 it WBB made a military 
yirison. Millbank was finally 
condemned as insanitary, and on 
the completion of Wormwood 
Scrubs (1891) the prisoners were 


transferred there, and the build- 
ings demolished. See Major Grif- 
fith’s Memorials of Millbank 
( 1875). 

Millboard, board made chiefly 
from the refuse of paper mate- 
rial. The best quality, useil for 
bookbinding, is made from hemi), 
rope yarn, cotton or linen rags, 
and by hand in moulds ; but 
most millboard is now made on 
a single cylinder machine. The 
fibres of pulp adhere to a cylinder 
covered with a mesh of fine wire, 
which revolves in the vat and 
])asscs them on to a continuous 
roll of felt, and it in its turn 
passes between a pair of i)ress 
rolls, W'hich squeeze out the water. 
The slieet of paper then winds 
round the toi> roll until the re- 
quired thickness is reached, when 
it is cut off and dried. An in- 
ferior board known as straw board 
is frequently used as n substitute 
for millboard. 

Millennium, a term applied 
in theology to the thousand years 
during W’hich 8atan will be bound, 
and the martyred saints live aiul 
reign with Christ (hev. 20:2, 8). 
This long trium])h is to be jire- 
ceded by the deeis've victory of 
Christ over the niiveisary, and 
follow’ed by a general resurrec- 
tion, and the temporary lelease 
of Satan ; then come the last 
judgment and tlie new lieaven 
and new earth (Rev. 19 -21). The 
term chiliasm or millenarian- 
ism is usually applied to the 
literal interpretation of these 
and other jiassages, conjoined 
with the expectation that the 
thousand years will be heralded 
by the, second advent of Christ. 
Like many other Christian and 
heretical beliefs, chiliasm has 
its roots in the Old Testament. 
The prophets of Israel ])re«lict an 
era of triuini)h for their nation, 
to be ushered in by the coming of 
the Messiah (Isa. 9:0;Zech. 9:9/. ; 
Dan. 2 : 44). The apocryphal, 
apocalyptic, and Talmudic litera- 
ture amplify the conception with 
many extravagant details, often 
mutually inconsistent. In the 
Book of the Secrets of Enoch 
(88 : 1, 2) we find the prediction 
of a thousand years of rest fol- 
lowing six thousand of work, 
according to the analogy of the 
sabbatical week (c/. Ps. 90:4), to 
be succeeded by the eighth eternal 
day of bliss. Here we have, prob- 
ably, the origin of the rnille- 
narian teaching of Revelation, 
and some interpreters find the 
same doctrine in 1 Cor. 15:23/.. 
placing the personal reign ot 
Christ — i.e. the millennium be- 
tween His advent at the resur- 
rection and His final deliverance 
of the kingdom to the Father. 
These conceiitions laid a strong 
grasp upon several of the fathers, 
liarticularly in view of Gnostic 
speculation: we find them in 
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Papias, Barnabas, Justin, Ire- 
naeuB, Tertullian (who treated 
the theme in De. Spe Fidelium^ 
now lost), and Hippolytus. The 
Montanists, however, who not 
only accepted the grosser forms 
of chiliasm, but even proclaimed 
the imminent approach of the 
millennium, went to such ex- 
cesses of superstition and jirac- 
tice as to bring discredit upon 
the whole idea. Origen and Dio- 
nysius of Alexandria, as leaders 
of the allegorical school, made 
a most effective stand against 
them, and practically routed their 
fanaticism in the East, while 
it lingered on in the West till 
Augustine gave it its death-blow. 
From that time till the present 
millenariani.srn has never ob- 
tained the official recognition of 
the church, though both in medi- 
aeval and in modern times it has 
reappeared, and has been main- 
tained with great pertinacity. 
It has had the support of such 
great names as Whiston, Sir 
Isaac Newton, Benge 1, Speiier, 
Ijavater, Charles Wesley, Top- 
lady, and even Franz Delitzscn, 
Luthardt, and Gfodet. One of 
the most prominent of its recent 
a Ivocatcs was Dr. John Gumming 
of London. See Volck’s Der 
Ghiliasmus (18(59), Bonar’s C<)7ti- 
ing of the Kingdom of the Lord 
Jems (1849), D. Brown’s Second 
Advent (184(5), Seiss’s The Last 
Times (1878), Briggs’s Lutheran 
Quarterly lov 1879, and Salmond’s 
Christian Doctrine of Immortal^ 
ity (ed. 1902,, 

Millepedes constitute together 
with centipedes the class Myrio- 
I)oda. They differ from centi- 
pedes in being vegetarian in 
habit, and in being harmless, be- 
cause devoid of poison claws; 
externally, they also differ in 
having cylindrical instead of 
rounded bodies, and in appar- 
ently bearing two pairs of legs 
to each segment instead of only 
one. This appearance is due to 
the fact that the segments are 
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imperfectly separated from one 
another. One of the commonest 
of British millepedes is lulus 
terrestris^ sometimes called * wire- 
worm ’ by gardeners, though this 
name strictly belongs to the 
larva of an elater beetle. It is 
found about the roots of grasses 
and other plants, and this sub- 
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terranean habit is very character- 
istic of the class. When exposed 
by the digging up of the plant, 
lulus makes no attempt to escape 
as would a centipede in like con- 
ditions, but merely rolls itself 
up and remains passive. It is 
protected from many adversaries 
by the * stink-glands,' whose secre- 
tion is powerful and repellent in 
odour. The name ‘ mille{>ede ’ is 
inaccurate, for some millepedes 
have only thirteen pairs of legs. 
See AlYRioroDA. 
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Millepores are corals belong- 
ing to the same class (Hydrozoa) 
as the little fresh-water hydra, 
whereas the majority of corals 
belong to the class of the sea- 
anemones. The millepores are 
found in warm seas, and are 
colonial forms, the colony con- 
sisting of a number of different 
kinds of individuals. See Coslkn- 
TERA, Coral, and Hydrozoa. 

Miller, Hugh (1802-5(5), Scot- 
tish geologist and man of letters, 
was born at Cromarty, and was 
apprenticed to a stone-mason, 
then became accountant in a bank 
at Cromarty (1834), contributed 
to Tales of the Borders (18,35), and 
was made editor of The Witness 
(afterwards his own property), in 
which he advocated Free Church 
principles (being only second to 
Chalmers in his influence), re- 
form in education, franchise, en- 
tail and game laws, while re- 
solutely opi)osing Chartism and 
strikes. In The Witness (IWO) 
appeared The Old Red Sand- 
stone^ in which he demonstrated 
the existence of fossils in that 
formation. These articles were 
admired by Buckland and Hux- 
ley, whilst Agassiz named one 
of the fossils, discovered and de- 
scribed, in honour of the author 
—Pterichthys Milleri. His other 
important worki^ are First Im- 
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pressions of England and its 
People (1845), Footsteps of the 
Creator (1847), My Schools and 
Schoolmasters (1852), and The 
Testimony of the Rocks (1857). 
In his last days his reason failed, 
and he shot himself. Bee Life 
and Letters, by Bayne (1871), and 
Mackenzie’s Hugh Miller: a 
critical Study (1905). 

Miller, Joaquin (1842), pen- 
name of Cincinnatus Heine 
Miller, poet of the Sierras, born 
at Wabash, Indiana. He studied 
law at Oregon, but left for the 
gold mines (18(51). He edited 
the Eugene Democratic Register 
(1863), an anti-war paper, sup- 
pressed for alleged treason ; 

f >ractised law in Canon city 
1863-6), and was county judge. 
Grant co., Oregon (1866-70). 
He has published Songs of the 
Sierras (1871), Songs of the Sun- 
lands (1873), Songs of Italy (1878), 
and other volumes; a successful 
play. The Danites, and a His- 
tory of Montana (1886). Complete 
Poetical Works appeared in 1902. 

Miller’s Thumb. See Bull- 
head. 

Millet, a cereal which is a 
food of the first importance in 
the East as well as throughout 
Africa. It is especially suited 
for cultivation in those coun- 
tries in which little rain falls, 
and the soil is too poor and 
sandy for wheat or even maize. 
It is a small grain, not much 
larger than a pin -head, being 
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1. Spicule opened out; 2, Bpiculo In fruit; 
S, caryopftiH ; 4. section. 


the ^ seed of a grass, Panicum 
miliaceum, which grows almost 
twelve feet in height, and pro- 
duces its seed in a tuft at the 
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summit of its stem. In the 
Crimea it is used for making a 
fermented drink called *buza,’ 
in havour said to resemble weak, 
sour sherry. De Candolle shows 
that the cultivation of this plant 
is prehistoric in the south of Eu- 
rope, in Egypt, and in Asia. The 
Greeks knew it, as also did the 
Latins. The Swiss lake-dwellers 
made great use of millet, and it 
has also been found in the lake- 
dwellings of Varese in Italy. In 
China millet is one of the five 
plants which the emperor sows 
each year (since 2700 B.c.) in a 
public ceremony. 

Millet, Aim^: (1819-91)^ French 
sculptor, born at Paris. Ho be- 
gan to exhibit in 1842, and cre- 
ated a great sensation by his 
Ariadne (1857), bought for the 
Luxembourg, Paris. His master- 
piece is the colossal Vercingitorix 
at Alise-Ste.-Reine in C6te-d’Or 
(1865). Other works are Apollo 
surmounting the grand opera. 
Mercury at the Louvre, and many 
portraits. See Life in French by 
Dumesnil (1891). 

Millet, Francis Davis (1846), 
American artist, born at Matta- 
poisett, Massachusetts. He served 
in the civil war, and afterwards 
acted as war correspondent to the 
Daily News in the Russo-Turkish 
war, and to the Times in the 
Philippines exi)edition. He was 
director of decoration at the 
Chicago Exhibition (1893). He 
eventually settled in England. 
He has painted Between Two 
Fires (National Gallery, London), 
At the Inn, and A Cosy Corner. 

Millet, Jean FRAN 901 S (1814- 
75), French iJainter of the diraity 
and pathos of field life and labour, 
born at Gruchy, near Cherbourg, 
of ix^asant parents. In 1837 ho 
went to Paris to study under 
Delaroche. Till 1844 he suffered 
great privations. He served in 
the revolution of 1848, and next 
year settled at Barbizon, beside 
Diaz and Rousseau. There he 
produced his finest works, such 
as The Sower, The Gleaners, and 
The Angelas. Much of his work 
is in private collections. He is 
well represented in the Louvre, 
Hertford House, the National 
Gallery, London, and the British 
Museum. His Angelus, for which 
he himself could not get £80, 
sold eventually for £22,120. See 
The Barbizon School, by D. C. 
Thomson (1890); Millet and the 
Barbizon School, by A. Torason 
(1904) ; The Life and Work of J. 
F. Millet, by Alfred Sensicr (Eng. 
trans. 1881) ; Life and Letters, by 
Mrs. Ady (1903); and J. F. Millet, 
by Yriarte (1886) ; also. The Draw- 
ings of Jean Francois Millet, with 
Introductory Essay by Leonce 
BMdite (1906). 

Milletia, a genus of climbing 
leguminous trees and shrubs, 
mostly natives of Africa and 
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Asia. The evergreen M. mega- 
sperina, however, is a native of 
Queensland, and is cultivated in 
gardens for the beauty of its pan- 
icled racemes of purple flowers. 
The leaves are imparipinnate. 

Milligan, William (1821-93), 
Scottish theologian, was born at 
Edinburgh, and was minister of 
the Church of Scotland at Cam- 
eron in Fifeshire (1844), and at 
Kilcoiiquhar (1860). He was ap- 
pointed professor of divinity and 
Biblical criticism in the Univer- 
sity of Aberdeen (I860), and was 
moderator of the General Assem- 
bly (1882). He published Baird 
Lectures on St. John (1886), The 
Resurrection (1890), and Ascen- 
sion of our Lord (1892). 

Milllnerjy, the art of making 
and trimming headgear for ladies 
and children. The milliner’s 
gift, the natural perception of 
what is becoming in line, form, 
and colour to different types of 
face, head, complexion, and gen- 
eral appearance, must.be care- 
fully cultivated by observation, 
experiment, and the study of good 
models. 

The standard head-covering is 
the hat, and undoubtedly the 
standard material is straw, which 
is used at all seasons, and by 
wearers of all ages; other ma- 
terials that are used are felt, 
velvet, cloth, and silk. The hat, 
the headgear of young wearers, 
has a brim all the way round; 
this may be broad and shady, 
raised at one side, or curled up, 
but the brim is the distinctive 
feature of the hat. Technically, 
the hat consists of three sections 
— crown, side -band, and brim; 
and sometimes a fourth, the 
standing brim edge, is included 
in hat shapes that are of a 
Spanish or turban style. Bon- 
nets are the usual wear of middle- 
aged and elderly ladies, and are 
made of similar materials to the 
hat. Modern bonnets vary much 
in 8hai)e, but as a general rule 
they are more comxmct than the 
hat ; they have a brim which 
sits close to the head, and the 
trimmings must include strings, 
which fasten under the chin. The 
toque differs from the ordinary 
hat in having an upturned brim, 
which is thickened in outline by 
draped or other swathed trim- 
ming. Dress caps are the indoor 
wear of elderly ladies. The slight 
foundation is of wire and French 
net, over which lace or other trans- 
parencies are arranged ; the trim- 
ming is generally light floral 
sprays and dainty-tinted ribbon. 
Milliners make a marked distinc- 
tion between the ‘trimmed* hat 
and the ‘made* hat. The former 
term is applied to the shape manu- 
factured from straw, felt, jet, or 
other material ornamental in it- 
self, and which only requires 
trimming and lining; the latter 
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term describes a foundation shape 
completely covered with closely 
fitted or partly draped rich 
fabric, and finally trimmed, of 
which the velvet hat is a fa- 
miliar example. A large pro- 
portion of the buckram shapes 
used for covered hats are manu- 
factured wholesale ; but the ex- 
clusive shapes used in the best 
class of work are hand-made, as 
the high-class milliner must de- 
sign and execute the whole from 
first to last to grace the person- 
ality of the wearer, to combine 
with the other details of the 
toilet, and to meet the require- 
ments of season and occasion. 
Hand-made straw hats are made 
of soft, fanciful straw braids, and 
are worked to shape with the aid 
of wire or thread run through 
the edges, and slightly stiffened 
by steam and hot pressing. Felt 
hats can only be trimmed ; the 
manufacture of the shapes is a 
trade in itself. But exclusive 
styles in felt are produced by the 
milliner cutting, folding, and 
twisting this soft, pliable texture 
into graceful and novel forms. 
Where millinery is taught as a 
technical subject the candidate 
for examination is expected to ex- 
ecute the jneces of specimen work 
unaided from the beginning — 
from the making of pattern and 
shape to the last detail of trim- 
ming and finishing. The pattern 
for a shape may he made in several 
ways. An old but not very reli- 
able way is to cut one ‘ by the eye.* 
The trade custom is to take one 
from another, moulding it in 
tissue paj)er from the inside of 
the model. The technical method, 
which is found most practical and 
useful, is to draft out patterns 
by geometrical rules. 

The materials in general use 
for shapes are : — Spatra (espa- 
tra), a firm yellowish texture of 
woven esparto grass, backed by 
firm white muslin ; the smoothest 
side, the muslin one, is always 
made Up as the right side. This 
material is the best for wear, but 
is inclined to chip at the cut 
edges in making up, unless care- 
fully handled. Buckram, the 
next most durable material, is 
a coarse, highly-stiffened muslin, 
not quite so firm as spatra, made 
in black and white. Spatra and 
buckram shapes are most fre- 
quently chosen where velvet and 
similar rich coverings are used, 
as these require a firm support. 
French net is used where the 
coverings are of lighter weight. 
The net is rather open, and is 
highly stiffened, but it is ren- 
dered soft if much handled; it 
is made in black and white. 
Shapes are often made of two 
materials, a brim of spatra or 
buckram and a crown of French 
net, when the brim is required 
to look stiff and the crown soft. 




/I famous Picture by J. F. Millet— ‘The Gleaners.’ 








Millinery 

In nil shape - making, cotton- 
covered wire (black or white) 
is used to strengthen and sup- 
port each section, and it is 
strongly overcast to the edges 
of the sections before they are 
joined together. Wires covere<l 
with coloured silks, or with gold 
and silver tinsel, are used to 
make the ‘skeleton’ or ‘frame’ 
shapes for transparent headgear 
of tulle, or for heavy but open 
coverings (such as jet or passe- 
menterie), which require a strong 
but almost invisible support. 
Bandeaux, curved pieces which 
raise one part of the headdress 
from the head, and support trim- 
mings arranged under the brim, 
are made from any of these 
shape - making materials ; hut 
French net is the favourite for 
this purpose, as it is the lightest 
in weight. Head-linings are im- 
portant in millinery. They are 
usually made of sarcenet cut into 
two sections — the ‘tip,’ which 
fits into the crown, and is of a 
round or oval form ; and the head- 
lining proper, which runs around 
the inside of the side-band. This 
is merely a strip cut on the cross 
of the material. One edge is 
hemmed, and has a narrow china 
ribbon inserted in the hem ; the 
other is sewn carefully to that 
line of the hat along which the 
inner edge of the brim and side- 
band meet. The hemmed edge is 
then drawn up by the ribbon to 
fit the inside of the hat. These 
linings are often made of net or 
chiffon when required for trans- 
parent headgear, in which case 
the tip is dispensed with. Of 
made trimmings there is an end- 
less variety, as they change from 
season to season. Bow-making 
is an art in itself, as there are 
so many different forms of bow, 
and almost every kind of ribbon 
and material is used to make 
them, while each ribbon requires 
special treatment. U [^standing 
or wide loops must be wired or 
otherwise supported ; lengths of 
cut material, ‘piece trimming,’ 
need various hems or bindings to 
finish the edges ; in place of the 
woven purl edge of ribbon, many 
bows and ends of piece trimming 
are lined with contrasting colours 
or materials, such as velvet with 
silk. All children’s headgear is 
made on much the same princi- 
ples as that for ladies ; but very 
often for soft, close-fitting bon- 
nets the only stiffening between 
lining and outer covering is book 
muslin or flannelette. In busi- 
ness, not only arc taste and skill 
required, but great care in keep- 
ing stock, which is costly and 
perishable. See Handbook of Mil- 
linery^ by Madame Ros^e (1896) ; 
Practical Millinery^ by Jessica 
Ortner (1897) ; Millinery^ by 0. 
Hill (19W); and Practical Home 
Millinery ^ by Amy J. Reeve (1903). 
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Millipeds. See Millepedes. 

Millom, tn., Cumberland, Eng- 
land, 16 in. by rail from Barrow- 
in-Furness ; has mines of Inema- 
tite ore an<l iron works. Pop. 
U901) 10,426. 

Millport, summer resort, on 
Great Cumbrae I., 6i m. s.s.w. 
of Largs, Buteshire, Scotland ; 
with a marine biological station 
and museum. Pop. (1901) 1,663. 

Mill Springs, vil., Wayne co., 
Kentucky, U.S.A., lO m. w. of 
Somerset, where, in January 1862, 
the Confederates were defeated 
by the Federals. 

Millstones. The burr stones 
of France (Seine-et-Marne) are 
excellent for this purpose, as 
they are hard and |x>rous, though 
to make large millstones they 
require to be carefully pieced 
together. Many sandstones and 
grits arc also used; but as they 
wear smooth in course of time, 
they require to be occasionally 
dressed afresh. The millstone 
porphyry of Hungary is a vesicu- 
lar siliceous rhyolite. In place* 
of stones, steel rollers arc now 
largely employed. 

Millville, city, Cumberland 
co.. New Jersey, U.S.A., on the 
Maurice R., 40 m. s. of Phila- 
delphia. It manufactures glass 
and iron, cotton, and has bleach 
and dye works. Pop. (1900) 10,583. 

Milman, Henry Hart (1791- 
1868), dean of St. Paul’s, was 
born in London. In 1818 he 
was presented to the living of 
St. Mary’s, Reading. In 1821 
he became professor of poetry 
at Oxford. Peel, in 1835, ap- 
pointed him canon of West- 
minster and rector of St. Mar- 
garet’s; and in 1849 Lord John 
Russell presented him to the 
deanery of St. Paul’s. Milman 
published in 1815 Fazio^ a drama; 
an epic, Samor, the Lord of the 
Bright City (1818) ; and the 
dramatic poems, I'he Fall of 
Jerusalem (1820), The Martyr of 
Antioch and Belshazzar (1822)-— 
all descriptively and even dra- 
matically strong, and containing 
occasional felicitous lyrics. Mil- 
man made some notable contri- 
butions to Heber’s Hymns (1827). 
He published in 1830 the History 
of the Jews, treating his subject 
historically, and subordinating 
the importance of miracles. The 
work provoked sharp and con- 
flicting criticism, and served to 
establish a new standpoint in the 
examination of Biblical history. 
It was enlarged, with a vigorous 
reply to critics, in 1863-7. In 
1838 Milman produced a useful 
annotated edition of Gibbon, and 
in 1839 his Life. In 1840 he 
issued his collected Poems. In 
the same year his History of 
Christianity under the Empire 
was coldly received. But his 
highest achievement is the His- 
tory of Latin Christianity down 
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to the Death of Pope Nicholas v. 
(1855). In 1868 Milman’s son 
completed and published his 
father’s Anrutls of JSt. Paul’s. 
Among his hymns are : When our 
heads are bowed with woe; Brother, 
thou art gone before us ; and 
Ride on, ride on in majesty! 
See Life by A. Milman (1900). 

Milne, Sir David (176.3-1845), 
British admiral, was born in 
Edinburgh. He was present at 
Darby’s relief of Gibraltar, also 
taking i)art in the capture of 
the Santa Leocadia in 1782. In 
tlie same year he ]>aiticipated 
in the battles of St. Kitts and 
Lea Saintes. He assisted in the 
cai)ture of the Pique in 1795; 
the capture of the /Scutfi in 1798, 
but was wrecked; and in 1800 
captured the Vengeance. In 1816 
he accompanied Lord Exmouth, 
as second in command, for the 
bombardment of Algiers. 1 n 1841 
he was made an admiral. 

Milne, .John (1850), English 
mining engineer and seismologist, 
born at Liverpool. He worked 
as mining engineer in Newfound- 
land and Labrador, and ns geol- 
ogist to Dr. Beke’s exi)edition 
to Arabia. For twenty years he 
was geologist and mining engi- 
neer to the Japanese government, 
establishing a seismic survey of 
Japan (about 1,000 stations), and 
is now establishing a similar sur- 
vey of the world. He is author 
of Earthquakes (cd. 1898) and 
Seismology ( 1 898). 

Milne - Edwards, Henri 
(1800 - 85), naturalist, was born 
at Bruges, his father being an 
Englishman. For some time he 
taught at the College of Henri 
IV. in Paris ; later, filled Cuvier’s 
place at the Academy of Sciences ; 
and subsecpiently became (1862) 
lirofessor of zoology and physi- 
ology at the Jardin des Plantes, 
Paris. He was a prolific writer, 
and his Elements dc Zoologie 
(1834) won him a great reputa- 
tion. Another work of much im- 
portance was his Histoire Natu- 
relledes Cm stacks (1834 40); this 
was followed by the Histoire 
NatureUc des Coralliaires (1857 
60), and by a monumental work. 
Sur la Physiologie et V Anatomic 
Comparie dc VHo^nme et des 
Animaux (1857-81), in which he 
was assisted by his son, Alphonse 
Milne -Edwards. Although the 
contemporary of Darwin and 
Huxley, Milne-Edwards was but 
little influenced by the new 
thought, and to the last held to 
the doctrine of special creations. 

Milner, Alfred, first Vis- 
count (1864), English adminis- 
trator, was born at Bonn in 
Germany. At Oxford he was 
Hertford scholar (1874), Jenkyns 
exhibitioner (1876-7), and suc- 
cessively Craven (1877), Eldon 
(1878), and Derby (1878) scholar. 
Milner was called to the bar 
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(Inner Temole) in 1881, but eh- 
f?aKed in iournaliHtic work, chiefly 
«s a member of the staff of the 
Pall Mall Gazette^ of which Mr. 
John Morlcy was then the editor. 
In 1887 he became private secre- 
tary to Mr. (now Viscount) Go- 
schen,and in 1889 under-secretary 
for finance in Ejrypt. From 1892 
to 1897 he was chairman of the 
Board of Inland Revenue. In 
1897 ho was sent out to be hij?h 
commissioner for S. Africa and 
governor of Cape Colony. In 
this capacity he conducted with 
President Kruger the delicate 
negotiations that immediately 
preceded the outbreak of the 
Boer war of 1899 -1902. On the 
conclusion of that war he was 
appointed governor of the Trans- 
vaal and Orange River Colonies, 
and held the post until he resigned 
in March 1905. In 1901 he was 
created a baron, and in 1902 a vis- 
count. He has written England 
in Eggpt (7th ed. 1899), and 
Arnold Toynbee (1895). See 
Luke’s Lord Milner (1901) and 
O. B. I. Muller’s Lord Milner 
and South Africa (1902). 

Milner, John (1752 1820), Eng- 
lish Roman Catholic bishop and 
nrctueologist, born in London. 
He entered Douai College (1760), 
and was appointed titular bisho]) 
of Castabala in Cappadocia (1803), 
taking a leading part in the strug- 
gle for Catholic emancipation. 
He published a HiAtory of Win- 
Chester (1798), and Eccleaiastiml 
Architecture in Enijland during 
the Middle Ages 

Milner, Joseph (1744-97), Eng- 
lish ecclesiastical historian, born 
at Leeds. He obtained the vicar- 
age of North Ferriby, near Hull 
(1780). His chief work is a His- 
tory of the Church of Christ 
(1794-7), evangelical in tone, 
which was completed after his 
death by his brother, Isaac Mil- 
ner, dean of (Carlisle. Conirdete 
Works^ with Life by Dean of 
Carlisle (1810). 

Milnes, Richakd Monckton. 
See Houuhton, Lord. 

Milngavie, tn., Dumbarton- 
shire, Scotland, 0 m. n.w. of 
Glasgow; has bleach flelds, dye 
works, and a paper mill. Pop. 
(1901)3,481. 

Milo (anc. Melos\ isl. of the 
Cyclades, belonging to Greece, 
in the iEgean Sea, some 70 m. N. 
of Crete, 1 4 m. long by 8 m. broad. 
Volcanic in origin, it rises in Mt. 
Prophet Elias to 2,548 ft. It is 
rich in sulphur, manganese, gyp- 
sum, and salt, and has lead, zinc, 
^ay, and obsidian. Chief tn. 
Plaka, near the nncient city of 
Melos (where the Venus of Milo 
in the Louvre, Paris, was discov- 
ered in 1820). Here many pre- 
historic remains have recently 
been found. In later times the 
island was colonized by Dorians, 
and in the Peloponnesian war it 


took the Spartan side. In 41 6 B.d. 
the Athenians took the island, 
massacred all the adult males, 
and sold the women and children 
us slaves. Pop. 4,959. Sec An- 
nual Report (Nos. iii., iv., v.) of 
the British School at Athens, 
and Excavations at Phylakopi in 
Melos, by A. J. Evans, D. G. 
Hogarth, and others (1904). 

Milo, or Milon, of Croton, in 
ancient Italy, was famous for his 
bodily strength: he was si.x times 


Milrei, or Milrea, a Portu- 
guese coin of 1,000 reis, and the 
unit of their currency. Formerly 
of silver, it is now only coined in 
gold, and equals 53‘28d. sterling. 

Miltiades, the famous Athe- 
nian, son of Cimon, was born 
probably about 640 B.c. He first 
appears in history as tyrant of 
the Thracian Chersonese, and ac- 
companied Darius on his Scythian 
expedition about 512 B.c. After 
the suppression of the Ionian 



Viscount Milner. 

{Photo bu //. Walter Harnett. 


victor in wrestling, both at the 
Olympian and Pythian games. 
He was the general of the Cro- 
toniate army in the great battle 
against the men of Sybaris in 51 1 
B.O., which resulted in the destruc- 
tion of the latter city. Ho was 
a follower of Pythagoras. 

Milo, Titus Annius, tribune 
of the commons in ancient Rome 
HI 57 B.a, aided Cicero’s recall 
from^ exile. In 52 he was tried 
for killing Clodius in a fray, and, 
though defended by Cicero, had 
to go into exile at Marseilles. 

Mllot, tn. of Haiti, 9 m. s. of 
Cap Haytien. Pop. 6,000. 


revolt in 494 B.C. he went to 
Athens. Then he was brought to 
trial for his oppressive rule in 
the Chersonese, but was acquitted 
by his countrymen, in view of 
the gift he brought them ot the 
islands of Lemnos and Imbros. 
When the Persian expedition 
under Datis approached Attica 
in 490 B.c., Miltiades urged the 
riolicy of marching out from 
Athens to attack the Persians at 
Marathon. But there is little 
doubt that later tradition gave 
Miltiades an undue share of 
the credit of the victory, to the 
injury of Callimachus. Shortly 
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afterwards he besie^red the city 
of Faros unsuccessfully, and re- 
turned home wounded. For this 
failure he was fined fifty talents 
(£ 12 . 000 ). 

Milton, (i.) Town, Norfolk CO., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., 7 m. s. of 
Boston. On Blue Hil Is is the site 
of an observatory and station of 
the United States Metcorologrical 
Bureau. There are tpranite quar- 
ries. Pop. (1900) 0,578. (2.) 

Borough, Northumberland co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the Sus- 
quehanna H., 67 m. N. of Harris- 
burg: has manufactures of cars, 
machinery, and nails. Pop. (1900) 
6,175. 

Milton, John (1608-74), Eng- 
land’s greatest epic poet, was 
born in Bread Street, Cheapside, 
his father being a scrivener. He 
went to Christ’s College, Cam- 
bridge, in 1625. where his most emi- 
nent Cambridge contemporaries 
were Thomas Fuller, Jeremy Tay- 
lor, and the poet Waller; and in 
his own college. More the Plato- 
nist, and the satirist Cleveland. 
The public orator at that day 
was the saintly George Herbert. 
Milton was distinguished, but at 
first scarcely popular, among his 
undergraduate compeei-s, who 
called him ‘the Lady,’ from the 
refinement of his manners and 
apfiearaiice. Ere Milton left 
Cambridge his father had retired 
to Horton in Buckinghamshire, 
and here the poet lived with him 
for about six years (1632 -8). He 
h£^ written during the Cam- 
bridge period the Ode on the 
Nativity^ the lines on Shake- 
speare (prefixed to the second 
folio), the sonnets the Night- 
ingale and On Arriving at the 
Age of Twenty-three, At Horton 
Milton wrote the hexameters Ad 
Patrem; the companion poems 
V Allegro and II Penseroso; Ar- 
cades, the fragment of a masque; 
the verses At a Solemn Music; 
the masque of Comns, * presented 
at Ludlow Castle by the family 
of the Earl of Bridgewater;’ and 
Lyeidas, on the death of Edward 
King, drowned in the Irish Sea. 
In this beautiful monody Mil- 
ton’s views on the corrupt state 
of the English Church were ex- 
pressed with singular freedom. 
The sojourn at Horton coincided 
with the domination of Laud and 
Wentworth in church and state, 
and Milton betook himself to 
foreign travel. ‘ At Florence,’ he 
says, ‘I visited Galileo, a prisoner 
to the Inquisition.’ He had pre- 
viously met in Paris the famous 
Grotiiis ; at Rome he heard Leo- 
nora Baroni sing, and praised her 
in Latin elemacs. He saw the 
venerable Manso, Marquis of 
Villa, the Maecenas of his day, 
at Naples, and to him addressed 
Latin hexameters. Meanwhile 
(1638) his friend Diodatl had died 
in England. The Epitaphium 
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Damonis commemorates this loss: 
it is a Latin Lyeidas, 

After Milton’s return to Eng- 
land ho lodged in St. Bride’s 
Churchyard, Fleet Street, and 
took charge of his sister’s chil- 
dren, Edward and John Phillips, 
soon moving, however, to ‘a 
pretty garden house’ in Alders- 
gate Street. F rom this date ( 1640) 
commences the long period dur- 
ing which Milton almost aban- 
doned ^etry for polemics in 
prose. Two anti-episcot)al pam- 
phlets by him appeared in 1641 
and 1642; in these he replies 
to Bishop Hall and Archbishop 
Usher. He took up the cause of 
‘ Smectymnuus’ — a name com- 
posed of the initials of the 
Puritan divines who joined in 
this controversy, one of whom 
was Thomas Young, his former 
tutor. In 1643 he married Mary 
Powell, daughter of an Oxford- 
shire royalist, with an encum- 
bered estate, and in debt, amongst 
others, to Milton himself. She 
was but seventeen, ho twice her 
age, and severe in principles and 
temiier. She quitted him after a 
month. After a fruitless attempt 
to recover her, ho concluded that 
he might justly repudiate her. 
One consequence was that he 
wrote those (Ximphlets on the 
Doctrine and Discipline of Di- 
vorce (1643), which brought him 
into disfavour with the Presby- 
terians. He did less question- 
able service to the cause of en- 
lightenment in the brief Tractate 
of Education (1644), and in Areo- 
pngitica (1644), a noble vindica- 
tion of the liberty of the press. 

Meanwhile his father had come 
to live with him ; and the Pow- 
ells, more impoverished than ever 
by the civil war, induced him to 
take back their daughter, and 
ui)on his removal to a house in 
the Barbican took shelter with 
him themselves. His father and 
Mr. Powell died early in 1647, in 
which year the Presbyterian as- 
cendency was supplanted, to 
Milton’s relief, by that of the 
Indei)cn<lent8. In the same year 
he gave up teaching, and removed 
to a smaller house in High Hol- 
born. Before the execution of 
Charles l. he had almost com- 
pleted his Tenure of Kings and 
Magistrates, in which he main- 
tained that it was lawful to put 
a ‘wicked king’ to death. Its 
publication, in February 1649, 
marked Milton as the best aimlo- 
gist for the new regime, and he 
was made Latin secretary to the 
Council of State. He shifted his 
dwelling first to Charing Cross, 
then to Scotland Yard, near 
Whitehall, the meeting-place of 
the council. His Eikongklastes 
(Image -Breaker) (1649) was an 
answer to Eikon Basilike (Royal 
Image), the work at the time 
and long afterwards believed to 
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be by Charles i. This was fol- 
lowed (1651) by his Defensio 
Populi Anglicani, in reply to 
the Defensio Regia, published 
in Holland (1650), and written 
by Salmasius. The controversy 
made the name of Milton famous 
on the Continent. In 1652 he 
removed to ‘a pretty garden 
house’ in Petty France, West- 
minster, and from this year must 
be dated also his blindness. In 
1653 or 1654 his wife died, and in 
1656 he married Catherine Wood- 
cock,daughter of aPuritan captain 
of Hackney. His second wife he 
lost fifteen months afterwards; 
she died in childbirth, herself 
and child. In a beautiful sonnet 
( ‘ Methinks I saw my late espousM 
saint ’) Milton has made immortal 
this touching episode in his life. 
In the last year of Cromwell’s life 
was begun Paradise Lost, origi- 
nally projected in 1 639 or 1640 as a 
drama. In the succeeding anarchy 
Milton pleaded for a republic, and 
against militarism and any form 
of church establishment, and on 
the very eve of the restoration 
wrote The Ready and Easy Way 
to Establish a Free Commo7i- 
wealth (1660), as agrinst ‘the in- 
conveniences and dangers of re- 
admitting kingship.’ After the 
return of Charles ii., Milton was 
arrested, about the time that his 
Eikonoklastes an<l Defensio were 
publicly burnt by the hangman 
(September 1660), but was released 
on payment of fees to the sergeant- 
at-arms. Upon his release he 
dwelt successively near his resi- 
dences of earlier days, in Holborn 
and in Jewin Street, near the 
Barbican. His amanuensis was 
young Thomas Ellwood, a Quaker. 
His daughters neglected his com- 
fort, and in 1663 he married 
Elizabeth Minshull, his junior 
by thirty years — an arrangement 
which brought order but not 
peace to his household. Soon 
after this he lived in Artillery 
Walk, near Bunhill Fields; but 
in the year of the great plague, 
that neighbourhood being chosen 
as a ‘ pest-field,’ he sought refuge 
at Chalfont St. Giles, Bucking- 
hamshire, taking with him the 
completed manuscript of Para- 
dise Lost, In 1667 it appeared, 
and extorted the admiration even 
of royalists, including Dryden. 
Of his prose works at this period 
perhaps the most important were 
his History of Britain to the Con- 
quest (1649), and a tract Of True 
Religion, etc. (1673). More mem- 
orable was the publication in one 
volume together (1671) of Para- 
dise Regained and Samson Ago- 
nistes. The Graeco-Hebrew drama 
Samson Agonistes has a very ob- 
vious parallel in the poet’s own 
fate. Milton was buried in St. 
Giles’s Church, Cripplegate. 

His De DoctrinA Christiand, 
published in 1825, discloses the 




Milton, Cromiveirs Latin Secretary, dictating dispatches to Andrew Marvell, Assistant Secretary. 
‘Cromwell, Protector of the Vaudois,’ by Ford Madox Brown. 
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fact that Milton was an Arian 
as well as an anti’Oalvinist, and 
makes it manifest that he was an 
independent and even eccentric 
thinker, attached to no church 
system, Puritan or other. Even in 
his lifetime his genius had van- 

a uished prejudice, and at a later 
ate the High Church Tory Attcr- 
bury was amongst his most en- 
thusiastic admirers. The trend of 
literary as well as ethical and po- 
litical opinion was against him ; 
poetry was gradually shaping it- 
self into the form which itassume<l 
iiiuler Pope and his successors ; 
and none of Milton’s contempora- 
ries could have imparted to blank 
verse the majestic harmony which 
made Paradise Lost an effective 
protest against the bondage of 
rhyme. By far the most compre- 
hensive and exhaustive work on 
Milton is Professor Masson’s Life 
of MiWm (1859-80) ; and his edi- 
tion of the Poems (3 vols., Mac- 
millan) is complete and masterly. 
The earlier editions by Bishops 
Newton and Todd deserve men- 
tion ; also the Life i)y Mark Pat- 
tison (1879). Very excellent edi- 
tions of several poems, by A. W. 
Verity (1891-8), are published by 
the Clarendon Press; there is 
a valuable treatise on Milton’s 
prosody by the poet Robert 
Bridges (1893), and a comiilete 
concordance to the Poems by Dr, 
Bradshaw (1894). 

Miltonla, a genus of Brazilian 
epiphytal orchids, mostly of great 
iieauty, and producing flowers of 
considerable size. Tlioy require 
abundance of light, yet shade from 
intense sunshine, an intermediate 
temi)eraturo, abundance of water 
during the period of growth, and 
a moderate suiiply at all times. 
They like a compost of sphagnum 
moss and peat. 

Milwaukee, city, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., cat), of Milwaukee co., 
on w. sliore of Lake Michigan, 
Tlie United States government 
building is a massive granite 
structure, with a library of 120,000 
volumes. The city is the seat 
of many educational establish- 
ments, and its parks cover 500 ac. 
The principal manufactures are 
foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts, malt lioiiors, leather, iron 
and steel, and flour. Pop. (1900) 
2a5,316. 

Mlmamsa, a system of com- 
mentary and interpretation of 
the VedaSy or sjicred books of 
Hinduism. It consists of two 
parts — ( 1 ) PuTva - MimaTtisa or 
Karma- Mimamsa^ and (2) Uitara^ 
Mimamsa or Brahma- Miniamsa, 
better known as the Vedanta, Its 
object is to explain the religious 
rites and duties enjoined in the 
Vedas^ and to set forth the merits 
that attach to them respectively. 
These commentaries are embodied 
in a series of sutras or aphorisms. 
Jaimini, a sage, was the founder 


of this school of interpretation, 
and the standard introduction to 
the study of the Mimamsa is one 
by Md>dhava Achflrya. 

M.I.M.B.« member of the In- 
stitute of Mining and Mechanical 
Engineers. 

Mime. See Mimus. 

M.I.Mech.E., member of the 
Institution of Mechanical En- 
gineers. 

Mimicry. It happens not in- 
frequently among animals, not- 
ably among insects, that a form 
is found to resemble in outward 
appearance, not its own imme- 
diate allies, but some other un- 
related form. Mr. Bates studied 



Examples of Mimicry among 
Insects. 


(a) Hvliconius tefchiHht, offenHive In odour 
and taato ; and |ft) IHamorphia praxiuce, 
which Ih proU'cUil hy ita reKeinhlaiU'e to the 
fonner. Rombu» dtchamellm; and (d) 

VolHceUa bnmbHam, a Btlngless fly, pro- 
IvcUhI by ttM resetnblancu to tho funner. 

this peculiarity in some detail 
among the butterflies of S. Amer- 
ica, and gave the following ex- 
planation of it. He observed 
that the butterflies of the family 
PieridjB show a marked resem- 
blance in form and colour to 
those of the unrelated family 
Heliconidfe. The butterflies of 
this last-named family are stated 
to possess an offensive odour and 
taste, which render them obnox- 
ious to insect - eating animals. 
It is, therefore, supposed that 
such animals are deceived by 
the resemblance between these 
butterflies and the (by hypothe- 
sis) edible Pieridse, and therefore 
the latter are protected by their 
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resemblance to the Heliconidse; 
and the intimate nature of the 
resemblance must be ascribed to 
tho continued action of natural 
selection, by means of which the 
resemblance has been progres- 
sively accentuated. To this typo 
of protective resemblance the 
name of mimicry has been given. 
The hypothesis was further 
elaborated by Fritz Muller, who 
endeavoured to explain the fact 
of mimicry as follows. A spe- 
cies is said to be mimetic if it 
bo itself apparently edible and 
persecuted or liable to persecu- 
tion by insect -eating animals 
and if it occupies the same geo- 
graphical area as another unre- 
lated and inedible species, and 
closely resembles in appearance 
this species, while differing mark- 
edly from its own immediate 
allies. Further, the inedibility 
of the mimicked species may, by 
hypothesis, be assumed if it dis- 
play that type of colour known as 
warning coloration (see Colouks 
OF Animals), which usually con- 
sists of a simple tvpe of contrasted 
colours, such as black and white, 
black and red, red and yellow, 
and so on. 

With regard to the striking re- 
semblance between the flies of 
the genus Volucclla and certain 
bees and wasps. Professor Lloyd 
Morgan offered to an incubator 
chick a wasp. Tho chick imme- 
diately took the wasu, but was ap- 
parently stung ; at least it spent 
some time afterwards wiping its 
beak on the ground, as though to 
remove some ill effects. Later 
the stinglcss Volucclla was of- 
fered to the same chick. It re- 
fused the insect, and repeated 
the wiping movements of the 
beak previously practised, in- 
dicating a very distinct associa- 
tion of ideas between the colour 
of the two insects and some un- 
pleasant experience. As a set-off 
against this experiment, however, 
several observers have stated that 
hens can distinguish between 
drones and worker bees, and have 
been known to station themselves 
near a hive and pick out the drones 
from the bees flying in and out 
Now the distinction between Volu 
cella and wasp is certainly much 
more marked than that between 
workerbeo and drone. See further 
the books mentioned in the article 
Colours op Animals. The theory 
demands considerable intelli- 
gence in the persecuting forms, 
and it is doubtful if this intelli- 
gence is available except in the 
higher vertebrates, and these do 
not in all cases seem to be the 
greatest enemies of the animals 
which display mimicry. Thus, 
the phenomenon is most marked 
in butterflies, and tho selecting 
agent in this case is supposed 
to be birds ; but there is not 
sufficient evidence to show that 
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uveii unprutected butterflies are 
subjected tu that unremitting 
persecution by birds whicli the 
theory seems to demand. See 
Drummond’s Troj^tical Africa 
(1889); Bates’s Naturalist on the 
Amazon \ AVallace’s Tropi- 

cal Nature (1891); Pouhon’s Col- 
ours of Animals ( 1890) ; Beddard’s 
Animal Colouration 

Mimir, in Norse mythology, 
a giant owning the fountain of 
wisdom ))eneath the ash Yggdra- 
sil, from which he allowed Odin 
to drink on his pledging an eye. 
Mimir, sent by Odin as a hos- 
tage, was beheaded by the Vanir. 
The hea<l was embalmed by Odin 
and consulted as an oracle. 

Mimnermus, Greek elegiac 
poet, born at Smyrna, of the race 
of the Coloi)honians, who recon- 
quered Smyrna from the iEolians. 
He lived at the end of the 7th 
and beginning of the (Jth century 
B.c. He first gave to the elegiac 
measure its melancholy character, 
and was the first to use it for 
love poems. Fragments are in 
Bergk’s Lyrici Orccci (1882). 



2 ^fimosa piulica. 

1, Flower, opened ; 2, fruit. 

Mimosa, a genus of tropical 
and subtropical, mostly herba- 
ceous, plants belonging to the 
order Leguminosae. They bear 
bipinnato leaves, and heads or 
spikes of small sessile flower.s. 
M. pudica^ generally called the 
sensitive plant, is a prickly plant 
bearing red flowers. Its leaves 
arc sen.sitive to the touch, as also 
are those of the larger M. sensi- 
tiva^ which grows from three to 
four feet in height. 

Mimulus, a genus of hardy and 
half-hardy herbaceous plants be- 
longing to the order Scrophulari- 
acese. They mostly bear showy 
flowers with bilabiate corollas, 
the lower lips being trilobate. 


They are of easy culture. Propa- 
gation is most commonly effected 
by means of seed.s. J/. moschatus 
is the common musk ; M. cardi- 
nalis is a hanly perennial North 
American plant bearing large red 
flowers in summer; M. luteus is 
the common monkey flower. 

Mimus, a mime, a name ^ven 
in ancient Greece and Italy to 
a certain form of the drama. 
It originally grew from extem- 
I)orary imitations (the word 
means ‘mimicry’) of ordinary life 
given at certain festivals. Tlie 
mime was later on elaborated, 
especially by Sophron of Syracuse 
(about 420 B.c.). One mime at 
Romo dealt chiefly with ridic- 
ulous and indecent situations, 
and consisted largely of ges- 
ture. Greek mimes differed from 
Roman in being written in prose. 

Mina, both an ancient weight 
and a certain money value, etpial 
to the weight of the mina in 
silver. Like other Greek weights, 
it varied according as the A5gi- 
netan or Euboic standard was 
used, the latter being seven-ten tlis 
of the former. The Kuboic stand- 
ard was used at Athens for 
money, the iEginetan for mer- 
chandise. As a money unit (the 
mina was never coined) it was 
equal to 151 oz. of silver, or about 
£3, I8s. Bd. in English money. 

Mina. See Myna. 

Minahassa. See Celkbes. 

Minaret, a lofty tower of 
slender proportions decorating 
the Mohammedan mosque. It 
rises by a series of stories, on the 
landing of which there is an out- 
look balcony, from which the 
muezzin summons the f)eople to 
worship. It is generally square 
at the base, ijassing into the cir- 
cular form as it ascends. In 
Spain, the Giralda at Seville is 
an example of a minaret on a 
magnificent scale. 

Minas Qeraes, state of Brazil, 
lying N. of Rio de Janeiro. It is 
a country of mountains and pla- 
teaus, well watered by the Sao 
Francisco, Parahyba, and other 
streams. In mineral wealth it 
takes the first rank among the 
states of Brazil. Gold is worked, 
its diamond mines are well 
known, and iron exists over large 
areas. The next important in- 
dustries are wool-weaving and 
the making of cigarettes and 
leather articles. Coffee, tobacco, 
cotton, sugar, rice, and maize are 
grown, and the butter and cheese 
have a good reputation. Minas, 
or Bello Horizonte, is the capital 
(since 1894), Area, 221,945 sq. in. 
Pop. 3,600,000. 

Minbu, tn„ cap. of div. and 
of dist. of same name. Upper 
Burma, on r. bk. of the Ira wadi. 
Area of div. 17,170 sq. m. ; of 
dist. 3,297 sq. m. Pop. (1901) of 
div. 1,076,280; of dist. 233,377; 
of tn. 5,780, 


Minch, arm of the Atlantic 
Ocean, separating the N.w. of the 
Scottish mainland from the N. 
part of the Outer Hebrides. It 
is 60 m. from N.n.e. to s.s.w., and 
varies in breadth from 23 m. to 



Minarets, 

1. Mo.h4|ii(> of Snida Zeyna)), Cairo. 2. The 
Uiralda Tower, Seville. 


45 m. The s. portion is con- 
tinued as the Little Minch for 

46 m. between the island of Skye, 
in the Inner Hebrides, and S. 
Harris, N. Uist, and Benbecula 
in the Outer Hebrides. It varies 
in breadth from 14 m. to 20 m. 
The currents in the Minch are 
very rapid. 

Mincio, riv. of N. Italy, 1. bk. 
trib. of the Po. It rises in Lake 
Garda, and after a S.E. course of 
some 120 m. joins the Po 10 m. 
S.E. of Mantua. It was Virgil’s 
native stream. 

Mind, English quarterly jour- 
nal devoted to psychology and 
])hilosophy, was founded in 1876 
by Dr. Alexander Bain. Another 
influential supporter was Pro- 
fessor H. Sidgwick, from 1891 to 
his death in 1900. The first 
editor of Mind was Professor 
Groom Robertson, who retired in 
1891, and was succeeded by the 
present editor. Dr. G. F. Stout of 
Oxford. In 1900 a Mind Asso- 
ciation was formed to place the 
publication, which had hitherto 
been supported by private liber- 
ality, on a sound financial basis. 
Among the contributors to Mind 
have been Mr. Arthur J. Balfour, 
Herbert Spencer, Grant Allen, 
Mr. Francis Gal ton, Mr. Andrew 
Lang, Mark Pattison, and G. J, 
Romanes, 



Mimtcrtf among Animals. 

lU t wurn bh-il^ (It now !llnl (•») ^•U(•kl•n. tiftwri'n Hr,»nf,ri'rit ,;i - ill) Strirnioi-i rus Iiilll 1 1 piiiu t.ktu^ (4) Kpi liicliii i 

divifi'i. Ititwi-ii fii-iiii/it<r<nts iHM- 1 -t.-, - (.‘j) l\»i.ini»p-.i"< Mil. ill .iinl (I'll i ilnil.n is. /u-fu-n-n .sjtittrrs loul ant. \ - t7\ .S.iltiiiis iiil'ii- nul 

(b) I’olir.'irliis iiiiiii. lift iri-i-ti nnuntnafs .sipiiricl atiil (10) shirw. 

It h:ipiKMis not intrpi|Ufiitl\ aniorii- miiinals, iiotalih uinoiiif insects, that a form i.s found to resemble in outward 
appearaiii e some other umelateii form. This i>t‘eiiliar eliaraeteristic lias received tlie name of mimierv, and haa 
been ascribed to tlie continued action ot natural selection. In most cases it is the chief means of uroteetion ilm 
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Mind. See Psychology, Soul, 
and Soul anj) Body. 

Mindanao, isl. of the Phil- 
ippi nea,' the farthest south of the 
large islands, and the second of 
the group in size, its area ex- 
tending to 46,721 sq. m. It is 
crossed by three ranges of moun- 
tains. It possesses at least two 
navigable rivers, the Rio Grande 
(s.) and the Agusan (n.b.). Two 
active volcanoes, Apo (10,310 ft.) 
and Macaturin, exist, as well 
as many otiier craters regarded 
as extinct ; and the island is very 
subject to earthquakes, one of 
which, in 1897, ruined the town 
of Zamboanga. The climate is 
tropical, but cooler than that of 
Manila, although over 400 rn. far- 
ther south. The mineral wealth 
consists of gold, copper, plati- 
num, and coal ; dammar exists in 
some quantity, and vast beds of 
coral. Coffee-growing is one of 
the chief industries. Pop. 499,634, 
divided into those of Malay ori- 
gin ; these again into the Christian 
Visayas and the Mohammedan 
‘ Moros ’ of the south ; Indonesi- 
ans, of whom there are sixteen 
tribes, who are pagans; and Ne- 
gritos or aboriginal tribes. 

Minden, tn., prov. Westphalia, 
Prussia, on 1. bk. of Weser, 39 m. 
by rail w.s.w. of Hanover; has 
a fine 13th-century cathedral. 
Woollen and linen goods, glass- 
ware, tobacco, and chemicals are 
manufactured. Here Ferdinand, 
Duke of Brunswick, gained a 
brilliant victory over the French, 
Aug. 1, 1759. Pop. (1900) 24,315. 

Minderers Spirit, a solution 
of ammonium acetate, used in 
niedicine both to promote sweat- 
ing in feverish attacks and as a 
diuretic. 

Mindoro, one of the Philippine 
Is., separated from Luzon by San 
Bernardino Strait. Mt. Halcon 
(8,860 ft.) is the highest point. 
Calapan, on the N.E. coast, is the 
capital, but steamers unload at 
Puerto Gubera, 20 m. N.w. Tim- 
ber is exported; cotton, sugar, 
and hemp are cultivated ; coal 
and sulphur are being worked. 
Pop. (1901) 106,000. 

Mine. See Mining. 

Mineo (anc. Mente)^ tn., prov. 
Catania, Sicily, 25 m. w.s.w, of 
Catania. Pop. (1901) 9,934. 

Mineralogy. The scientific 
study of minerals dates from the 
end of the 18th century. The early 
treatises on minerals and stones 
of Theophrastus, the elder Pliny, 
and Avicenna have little scientific 
value. In 1546 Agricola described 
many minerals under names 
which still persist—c.gr. quartz— 
and enumerated their properties 
so clearly that it is possible to 
identify many of them. In 1669 
the Dane Nicolaus Steno ascer- 
tained the constancy of the angles 
of crystals, and Abb6 Hally (1743- 
1822) explained the laws which 


underlie the diversity of crystal- 
line forms. About the same time 
Werner, the Saxon mineralogist, 
and his disciples, investigated 
the external properties and mode 
of occurrence of minerals; and 
the growth of chemistry placed 
the whole subject on a broader 
footing. Brewster, Biot, and 
others directed attention to the 
optical properties of crystals. 
Since the beginning of the 19th 
century the science has made 
rapid strides. 

The examination of a mineral 
is conducted on the same lines as 
that of a chemical salt. Colour, 
specific gravity, lustre, hardness, 
malleability, electrical and mag- 
netic properties, fusibility, and 
other physical characters are eas- 
ily ascertained. Some of them 
are very distinctive: the colour 
of gold, the magnetic attraction 
of the lodes tone, thespecihe grav- 
ity of the platinum metals, the 
lustre, hardne£», and dispersion 
of the diamond, the malleability 
and ductility oi copper or silver, 
enable us readily to identify these 
minerals. But many minerals 
vary greatly in colour, even in 
the same specimen : two min- 
erals may be exactly alike in 
density, lustre, and hardness, and 
yet belong to entirely different 
species. As regards the chemistry 
of minerals, simrde qualitative 
tests will indicate approximately 
the elements present. Most min- 
erals are insoluble in water; hence 
they are appropriately tested in 
the dry way by means of the 
blowpipe. Even quantitative ex- 
aminations may be made by this 
means, though necessarily less 
exact than those in which larger 
quantities are analyzed in the 
ordinary way. But for the com- 
plete knowledge of a substance 
an ultimate and thoroughly exact 
analysis is essential. From this 
a formula is calculated, which 
represents the comix>sition of the 
mineral in a state of ideal purity. 
Minerals often occur in aggregates 
—globular, stalactitic, nodular, 
drusy, veined, mammillary, lam- 
ellar, concentric, and so on ; but 
these are unessential characters. 
The crystalline symmetry and 
crystalline constants, on the other 
hand, are vital in the determina- 
tion of the species. In the ma- 
jority of crystallized minerals, 
the angles over the edges in 
which the faces meet one an- 
other are perfectly distinctive. 
From them the symmetry of the 
crystal and the class to which 
it belongs may be inferred; and 
in many cases no two minerals, 
even in the same sub-class, have 
precisely the same angles. De- 
scriptive crystallography conse- 
quently occupies a large space 
in all scientific treatises on min- 
eralogy. The optical properties 
largely depend on the crystalline 
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form ; but the refractive indices, 
the strength of the double re- 
fraction, the optical sign (whether 
positive or negative), and the 
axial angles of biaxial crystals 
are hardly less distinctive than 
the geometrical constants, which 
determine the external form. So 
delicate are these optical tests 
that of late years it has been 
possible, by their means alone, 
to ascertain exactly what min- 
erals are present in the most 
close-grained rocks when very 
thin transparent sections of them 
are magnihed by the microscope. 

Minerals admit of being ranged 
in families, the members of which 
have all a certain unity of charac- 
ter; chemically, crystallographic- 
ally, and physically they tend to 
be alike, though each species pre- 
serves its individuality. Gold, 
silver, copper, mercury, and lead 
all occur native, and crystallize 
in the cubic or isometric system ; 
yet their other properties are 
very dissimilar: they form the 
* gold group.* Antimony, arsenic, 
and bismuth also occur native, 
but in rhombohedral crystals, ana 
form a group of their own. Most 
minerals are not simple elements, 
but compounds, often with ex- 
tremely complex formulae. These 
compounds consist of one or more 
bases and acid radicles, and often 
it is the latter factor which seems 
to have the dominating influence 
in determining the character of 
the mineral. Thus, the carbonates 
of calcium, magnesium, iron, zinc, 
and manganese all form rhom- 
bohedral crystals which closely 
resemble one another. The car- 
bonates of calcium, barium, stron- 
tium, and lead also belong to 
one group which crystallize in 
the rhombic system, and have a 
general similarity. It will be 
noticed that carbonate of calcium 
is a member of both these series, 
as it is dimorphous, and forms 
two distinct minerals having 
exactly the same composition, 
but different physical properties 
and crystalline symmetry. The 
two series above enumerated arc, 
in fact, isodimorphous. (See 
Isomorphism.) The members of 
each group may form compound 
crystals, having any relative pro- 
liortion of the respective sub- 
stances; only carbonate of calcium 
crystallizes in both systems as 
a pure salt, but small admixtures 
of all the others may enter into 
isomorphous mixtures with either 
of its forms, and it is assumed 
that this is in consequence of a 
latent dimorphism, each of them 
having really a rhombohedral 
and also a rhombic modification 
(dimorphism), while in either 
form they are all isomorphous 
(isodimorphism). These princi- 
ples extend through all the great 
mineral classes: for example, the 
sulphides, sulphates, phosphates, 
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oxides, and so forth, are grouped 
together in isomorphous series. 
The largest class ot all — that of 
the silicates— and the most impor- 
tant, as to it belong the majority 
of the rock-forming minerals, has 
many natural families, such as 
the felspars, amphiboles, pyrox- 
enes, and micas, which exhibit 
all the phenomena of isomor- 
phism and dimorphism (or more 
generally polymorphism) in the 
fullest manner. These examples 
show that chemical composition 
is a very imiwrtant factor in 
determining what characters a 
mineral will ix>ssess. Substances 
of similar composition may, primd 
facie^ be expected to be so far 
alike as to belong to the same 
general class. But dimorphism 
proves that there must be some 
other equally important cause 
underlying the diversity of 
mineral forms. This is molec- 
ular structure. Much light is 
thrown on this subject by the 
study of organic com|3ounds. 
Unfortunately, the more com- 
plex mineral molecules are very 
stable, difficult to convert from 
one form to another, and do not 
so readily lend themselves to ex- 
perimental modification as do the 
carbon compounds. The analo- 
gies between the two, however, 
are very close. A very large 
number of minerals have already 
been artificially produced, either 
from solutions or from igneous 
fusion. The natural paragenesis 
of minerals shows that certain 
species tend to accompany one 
another in more or less regular 
succession. Thus, in saline de- 
posits calcite, gypsum, rock salt, 
carnallite, epsomite are fre- 
quently found together. In basic 
rocks olivine, augite, and soda 
lime felspars prevail ; in meteor- 
ites native iron, olivine, troilite, 
and so on. This part of min- 
eralogy links it with the cognate 
science of geology, as does the 
study of the life history of min- 
erals and the changes through 
which they pass. As they lie 
in the earth’s crust they are ex- 
posed to the action of the water 
which circulates in the rocks. 
Many decomtx>se, leaving pseudo- 
morphs, which have the ^rm of 
the original minerals, but consist 
only^ of secondary substances 
derived from their decay, or of 
fresh material introduced into the 
cavities which remained after the 
original minerals were removed 
in solution. Many minerals are 
great rarities. Several hundred 
species have been described, and 
new ones are constantly being 
added to the lists; but less than 
one hundred minerals are really 
common enough to be met with 
by the ordinary naturalist, geol- 
ogist, or miner. Of these, a 
very small number— about thirty 
—occur practically everywhere, 


as they are the constituents of Further details, especially as re- 
rocks, sand, and clays. gards the employment of the 

See F. Rutley’s Mineralogy microscope to determine the min- 

(1903); Nicol’s ATtnero/ofify (1873); erals in rock sections, will be 

Moses and Parson’s Mineralogy found in Hatch’s Petrology (1892), 
(1900); H. A. Mie rs’s il/inrraioyy Hutley’s Study of Rocks (1870), 
(1902), a lucid and most scientific Luquers’s Minerals in Rock See- 
work; K. S. Dana’s Text-hook of tions (1898), and very fully in 



Types of Crystallization in Minerals, 

1. Gold: wparate crystals and portion of ' Latrobe* nugget (gold group). 2. Bismuth (anti* 
mony group). 3. Calcite (rhoiiibonedral crystals). 4. Aragonite (orthorhombic crystals). 5. 
AiiglcNite (sulphates). 6. Alhite (silicates). 

AftWmfoyyl 1898); H. Bauerman’s Rosenbusch-Iddings’s Rock-mak- 

Mineralogy (2 vols. 1884) ; Dana’s ing Minerals (18^). 

System of Mineralogy (1892), the Mineral Oil. See Petroleum. 
most comprehensive work in Eng- Minerals, of the United King- 
lish; and Hintze’s Mineralogie dom. See Mining. 

(in course of publication). Prac- Mineral Waters generally 
tical determinative mineralogy is contain an excess of salts or of 

treated of in the standard work other mineral constituents de- 

of Brush and Penfield (1896), rived from the soil through 

also by Weisbach and Frazer. which they flow; but the term 
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is sometimes applied to com- 
paratively pure springs which 
have acquired a medicinal reputa- 
tion fro:n their thermal qualities. 
Uydrotherapeutics has already 
been dealt with in a separate 
article. It must always be 
borne in mind that a course of 
mineral waters involves change 
of environment, of diet, and of 
mode of life, and that these 
changes contribute largely to the 
cure for which the water often 
gets the sole credit. Whether 
used for bathing or for drinking 
purposes, mineral waters may be 
classified as indifferent, earthy, 
salt, sulphurous, iron, alkaline, 
purgative, or acidulated. Of 
these the indifferent are chiefly 
used as baths, an<l det)end upon 
their thermal qualities for their 
therapeutic value. They occur 
most frequently in volcanic 
regions, and generally at a high 
altitude at Huxton, Wild- 
bad, Hagatz, and Pfeffers. Earthy 
mineral waters usually contain 
sulphate or carbonate of calci- 
um or of magnesium. They are 
generally found at high alti- 
tudes ; but Bath is an exception. 
The water is usually hot, and is 
imbibed. Baden, Bath, and Con- 
tr^x^ville are the best known 
springs of this type. Salt waters 
have for their chief ingredient 
sodium chloride or common salt, 
in combination with iodine, bro- 
mine, and lithium, and with other 
salts. The weaker waters are 
used for drinking purposes, the 
stronger for baths. Kissingeii, 
Homburg, Kreuznach, and Wies- 
baden rank amongst the weaker 
waters; while among the stronger 
are sea water and the springs of 
Saratoga, Nauheim, and Droit- 
wich. Sulphurous waters owe 
their characteristic odour to the 
resance of hydrogen sulphide, 
ut tliey generally contain other 
sulphides as well as sulphates. 
They are found at Harrogate, 
Strathpeffer, Aix- la-Chapelle, 
Baden, and Aix-les- Bains. Iron 
salts arc present in the waters 
of Spa, Pyrmont, St. Moritz, 
Tunbridge Wells, and Hom- 
burg; but in all cases it is in 
association with other mineral 
constituents. Alkaline waters 
are generally rich in sodium bi- 
carbonate. Vichy, Ems, Ischia, 
Marienbad, Kranzensbad, and 
Carlsbad have springs of this 
nature. Purgative waters are 
almost invariably highly charged 
with sulphates, and can very 
easily be simulated in the labo- 
ratory. Hunyadi, Ofen (Buda), 
Friedrichshall, and Kissingen 
have all springs of this type. 
Acidulated waters contain, as a 
rule, a large amount of carbon 
dioxide, but otherwise are only 
slightly mineralized. They are 
largely used as table waters and 
as aids to digestion. Of this 
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class Apollinaris, Roisdorf, and 
St. Galmier are in most common 
use. In certain springs, such as 
those of Baden-Baden, Koyat, 
and Plombibrcs, an exceedingly 
small proportion of arsenic has 
been found, and it has been 
claimed that the arsenic is the 
therapeutic agent in such waters. 
Similarly lithium exists in infini- 
tesimal quantities in the waters 
of Baden-Baden, Royat, and Sara- 
toga ; but it is doubtful whether 
in either case the amount is suffi- 
cient to have either a beneficial 
or a deleterious effect. More re- 
cently a trace of radium has been 
found in the waters of Bath, and 
it is rather curious that for many 
years before the discovery of 
radium French writers attributed 
to mineral waters a peculiar effi- 
cacy inexplicable on such chemi- 
cal or thermal principles as were 
then known. 

The principal ailments likely 
to benefit by a course of mineral 
waters are those of a gouty or 
rheumatic type, more especially 
in patients whose mode of life 
has overtaxed the digestive or- 
gans. Dyspepsia, heimtic, and 
urinary troubles are favourably 
affected not only by the waters, 
but by the regimen of the health 
resort. Many patients with skin 
diseases also derive benefit from 
purgative and from sulphurous 
waters. Anaemia naturally im- 
proves under a course of iron and 
of purgatives, while diabetics and 
the obese also get relief from 
hydrotherapeutic treatment. 

Minerva, an ancient Roman 
goddess, identified with the Greek 
Athena. She was the goddess of 
wisdom, and of arts and trades ; 
and, from another T>oint of view, 
of war in its scientific aspect. 
Accordingly she is often repre- 
sented in armour, and frequently 
the spoils of war were dedicated 
to her. The invention of wind 
instruments, the use of which 
was very important in religious 
ceremonies, was ascribed to her. 
Her festival at Rome lasted from 
the 19th to the 23rd of March. 

Minerva Press, a printing 
establishment in Leadenhall 
Street, London, which was noted 
in the 18th century for the pub- 
lication of trashy sentimental 
novels, with complicated plots. 
They had a large circulation. 

Minervino Murge {Lucus 
Minervee), walled tn., Apulia, 
Italy, 43 m. w. of Bari ; produces 
fruit and vegetables. Pop. (1901) 
17,385. 

Mines, Naval. SeeSuBMAiuNE 
Mines. 

Minghetti, Marco (1818-86), 
Italian statesman, who succeeded 
Cavour in the administration and 
carried on his ideas, was born at 
Bologna. He entered the serv- 
ice of Pope Pius IX. in 1848, and 
remained one of his ministers 


Miniature-painting 

during the short period of the 
Pope’s reforming zeal ; but when 
the Pope yielded to the pressure 
of Austria and became reaction- 
ar 3 % Minghetti transferred his 
services to Sardinia. He served 
with distinction in the Lombard 
campaign, and after the defeat 
at Novara (1849) lived for some 
years quietly in Milan. From 
1859 he served under Cavour as 
secretary of state for foreign 
affairs, and in 1864 concluded 
with Napoleon ill. the September 
convention, which seemed to place 
an obstacle in the way of the 
completion of Italian unity. But 
the surrender at Sedan gave 
Minghetti an opportunity, and 
Rome became the capital of 
united Italy. From 1873 to 1876 
he was prime minister, and his 
skill and training in finance en- 
abled him to establish an equili- 
brium between receipts and ex- 
penditure. His chief writings 
are on politics and economics — 
the relation of church and state 
having naturally great attraction 
for his mind. See his I Miei 
idteorrf t (1888), and Magni’s Marco 
Minghetti^ Uomo di Stato (1894). 

Mingrelia (anc. Colchis)^ a 
region now included in the Rus- 
sian gov. of Kutais, but until 
1414 a vassal state of Georgia, 
and subsequently indei>endent, 
though tributary to Turkey and 
Persia. It passed under Russian 
control in 1803, but was not Russi- 
fied until 1867. The Mingrelians, 
a branch of the Georgians, but 
with a language of considerable 
variation from that of Georgia, 
form the bulk of the population, 
which numbere<l (1897) 229,200. 

Minho, or Mino. (i.) Chief 
river of Galicia, Spain, flows s. 
through Lugo and s.w. through 
Orense, into the Atlantic, form- 
ing at its wide estuary part of 
the boundary between Simin and 
Portugal. Its length is 175 m. 
For the last 25 m. of its course 
it is navigable for small vessels. 
(2.) Province of Portugal. See 
Entre Douro e Minho. 

Miniature-painting is the art 
of executing pictures on a very 
small scale ; and the workmanship 
is usually either so dainty or so 
precise in character that its quali- 
ties can be best appreciated when 
the ‘miniature’ is examined 
closely or held in the hand. In a 
more exclusive sense a miniature 
is a small portrait. The genesis 
of the miniature portrait or por- 
trait miniature is to be found in 
the art of the illuminator as far 
back as the 18th Egyptian dy- 
nasty; and it formed a frequent 
and important element in illu- 
minated missals as long as illu- 
mination was a living art. Prop- 
erly speaking, however, a minia- 
ture is an independent work, 
with no raison d^itre but itself, 
and in that sense Hans Holbein 
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Mlnleh, prov. of Upper Egypt, 
traversed by the Nile. Area, 
772 sq. m. Pop. (1897) 548,032. 
The capital Miiiieh manufactures 
cotton and earthenware. 

Mining. The chief difference 
between metalliferous mining 
and coal-mining lies in the method 
of winning and working the min- 
eral. This is due to the mode of 
occurrence, the ores of such metals 
as tin, copper, and lead being 
usually found in lodes, which are 
simply cracks or fissures in the 
earth’s crust in which the ore 
and vein stuff has been deposited. 
These lodes or veins are usually 


wedged across the vein as the 
stope gets higher. The ventila- 
tion of metalliferous mines does 
not present the difficulties which 
the colliery manager has to con- 
tend with, owing to the absence 
of fire-damxi: the gas usually met 
with in a metal mine is carbon 
dioxide or black damp. Natural 
ventilation is often sufficient, and 
naked lights are invariably used. 

Alum claif is worked at Ulster 
in Ireland. From it is produced 
alumina, and from this is got 
aluminium. Alum shale is ob- 
tained in Yorkshire. It is found 
in the Upper Carboniferous rocks. 


General Summary of the Mineral Produce of the United Kingdom 
for the Year 

Value at Mines 
and quarries. 


Description of Mineral. 


Alum Clay (Bauxite) . . . 

Alum Shale 

Ar.senical Pyrites 

Arsenic ' . . . 

Barytes 

Bog Ore 

Chalk 

(-hert and Flint 

Clay and Shale 

(.’oal 

(’opper Ore 

Fluor Spar 

Gold Ore 

Gravel and Sand 

Gypsum 

Igneous Rocks 

Iron Ore 

I ron Pyrites 

Lead Ore 

Limestone (other than Chalk) . 

Manganese Ore 

Mica 

Ochre, Umber, etc 

Oil Shale 

Phosphate of Calcium . . . 

Salt 

Sandstone 

Silver Ore 

Slate 

Strontium Sulphate .... 

Tin Ore (dressed) 

Wolfram 

Zinc Ore 


quantity, 
in Tons. 

G,12S 

6,532 

46 

976 

26,327 

4,543 

4,438,728 

65,256 

15,948,915 

232,428,272 

5,276 

18,160 

23,203 

2,239,593 

234,005 

5,988,821 

13,774,282 

10,287 

26,374 

12,043,135 

8,756 

7,140 

16,050 

2,333,062 

58 

1,891,633 

5,306,363 

35 

563,170 

18,169 

6,742 

161 

27,655 


Total Value 


£1,516 

980 

1.51 

5,719 

24,673 

1,136 

181,057 

14,697 

1,772,020 

83,861,784 

14,172 

15,464 

68,576 

166,189 

72,868 

1,:^61,139 

3,125,814 

5,300 

206,238 

1,369,610 

4,.370 

2,996 

18,242 

554,346 

87 

596,785 

1,717,970 

1,782 

1,678,726 

17,260 

479,633 

14,369 

137,012 

£97,472,681 


was probably the earliest to 
practise the art. He was fol- 
lowed in England, where minia- 
tures soon came into s{>ecial 
favour, by other miniaturists, of 
whom Nicholas Hilliard and 
Isaac Oliver are the most cele- 
brated of his immediate succes- 
sors, while Samuel Cooper oc- 
cupies the commanding place in 
the middle of the 17th century. 
The principal i)art of these men’s 
work was in water colour, but 
oils were also used, and a little 
later miniatures drawn in ‘plum- 
bago’ or lead-pencil had a certain 
vogue. Towards the end of the 
17th century also ivory was in- 
troduced for water-colour, vellum 
and card having been used previ- 
ously'. In the earlier {lart of the 
following century, Lawrence 
Crosse was the only fine mini- 
aturist at work, but further on 
Richard Cro.sse, Richard Cosway, 
John Smart, Andrew Plimer, 
Henry Edridge, and others pro- 
duced many dainty miniatures. 
The early 19th century also 
had a number of fine workers 
in miniature — e.g. Andrew Rob- 
ertson, A. E. Chalon, and Sir 
W. Ross. In France during the 
16th century the Clouets pro- 
duced many fine ix)rtrait8 and 
drawings on a scale somewhat 
larger than miniature, and a few 
true miniatures, including the 
Mary Stuart in oil on metal, in 
the Windsor Collection ; but dur- 
ing the next hundred years and 
more, French miniatures, except 
in the form of enamels by Jean 
Petitot, who carried this type to 
a perfection never surpassed, and 
his followers, are few and un- 
important. In 1720, however, 
Rosalba Carriera, a celebrated 
Italian lady miniaturist, visited 
Paris, and greatly stimulated the 
native school. Many miniature 
pictures were executed in gou- 
ache by artists such as Boucher 
during the period of Louis xv. and 
Louis XVI., and enamel pictures 
were much used to embellish snuff 
and puff boxes and such like ; but 
in portrait miniature the most 
important work was done by P. 
A. Hall, by J. B. Isabey (who 
was associated with Napoleon’s 
court), and by Aubrey and Augus- 
tin. The invention of photog- 
raphy virtually killed miniature 
art. See Illust, Cat. of Burling- 
ton Arts Club Exhibition (1^9), 
O. C. Williamson’s History of 
Portrait Miniatures (1904), and 
J. J. Foster’s Miniature Painters^ 
British and Foreign (1903). 

Minl^, Claude Etienne (1814- 
79), inventor of the Mini^ rifle, 
born at Paris. He served in the 
army in Africa, retiring in 1858. 
He invented the rifle and bullet 
hearing his name (1849), and di- 
rected the small-arms factory and 
the school of musketry at Cairo 
(1858). 


of great inclination, nearly ap- 
proaching the vertical, and vary 
in thickness from nothing to 
several feet. The shaft by which 
the mineral is won usually follows 
the inclination of the vein ; at 
regular intervals, from 60 fL to 
lOO ft. apart, levels are driven 
from the shaft into the vein on 
each side, these levels being con- 
nected by winzes or cross cuts for 
the purposes of ventilation. From 
the levels excavations are made 
in those parts of the vein which 
seem most profitable; these are 
generally made upwards, and the 
operation is called ‘stoping,’ the 
workmen standing on timbers 


in close proximity to the Stanley 
Main scam of coal. Antimony 
ore has not been worked in the 
United Kingdom since 1892. It 
is found in veins in Scotland and 
Cornwall. Arsenical pyrites is 
found in Cornwall and Devon 
When refined it yields white ar- 
senic (arsenious oxide). Arsenic 
is found among tin and copper 
mines in Cornwall and Devon. 
Barytes is found in Northumber- 
land, Shropshire, and Ireland. 
Bog ore is worked in Ireland. It 
is used in the purification of gas. 
Chalk is found in Kent, and is 
worked either by mines or open 
quarries, chiefly the latter. It is 



used in the manufacture of Port- 
land cement. Chert and/m^ are 
found in Derbyshire and Flint- 
shire, and used in the manufac- 
ture of china. Clay is found very 
largely in the Coal Measures, 
also in the Permian and Triassic. 
China clay is found in Cornwall 
and Devon. Fuller’s earth is 
found in Somerset and Surrey. 
Cobalt ore is found in small 
quantities in Flintshire, but has 
not been worked since 1890. 
Copper ore is fourul chiefly in 
Cornwall and Devon. The pro- 
duction is steadily decreasing. 
Fluor spar is found in Derby- 
shire and also in Durham. It 
is used for making ornaments, 
and as a flux. Gold ore is 
found in Merionethshire. Gravel 
and sayid arc found practically 
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The output in the United King- 
dom is decreasing. Iron pyrites 
is used in the production of 
sulphur. It is found chiefly in 
Derbyshire and Warwickshire in 
England, and Wicklow in Ire- 
land. Jet is found chiefly in 
Yorkshire. Lead ore is worked 
chiefly in Flintshire. It occurs 
as galena. The quantity of ore 
produced is less than half of the 
quantity produced in 1883. Lime- 
stone is found throughout the 
United Kingdom, particularly in 
Ireland. Manganese ore is found 
in Derbyshire and Merioneth- 
shire. Mica is obtained from 
china clay. Nickel ore was for- 
merly worked in Kirkcudbright- 
shire. Ochre and umber are found 
chiefly in Somersetshire in Eng- 
land, Wicklow in Ireland, and 


the largest tin mine being the 
Dolcoath mine. The high price 
of the metal has led to a revival 
of tin-mining there. Uranium 
ore is found in Cornwall. Wolf- 
ram is found associated with tin 
ore in Cornwall. Zinc ore occurs 
as blende. It is found principally 
in Cumberland, Wales, and the 
Isle of Man. Fur coal, see Coal 
Fields and Coal Measures ; for 
particulars with respect to coal- 
mining, see Coal-Mining. For 
mineral productions in foreign 
countries, see under the various 
states, and also under Coal, 
Copper, Gold, etc. 

Mining, Military. In the 
closing stages of a siege it fre- 
quently happens that the besieger 
has to carry on his advance under- 
ground, either because the Are of 


SECTiaM OE COLD MINE AT EUREKA; (CALIFORNIA) 



all over the United Kingdom, 
Kent in England, Lanark in 
Scotland being the chief pro- 
ducers. Gypsum is principally 
found in Cumberland, Notting- 
hamshire, Staffordshire, and 
Sussex. Igneous rocks include 
granite, basalt, and so forth, the 
principal uses being for road- 
making. They are found chiefly 
in Leicestershire and Carnarvon- 
shire. Iron ore is found princi- 
pally in Cleveland, Yorkshire, 
Lincolnshire, Northamptonshire, 
and Leicestershire in England, 
Glamorganshire in Wales, and 
Ayrshire, Lanarkshire, and Ren- 
frewshire in Scotland, and Antrim 
in Ireland. The Cleveland ore is 
worked from underground mines. 
The ore worked in Scotland is 
chiefly black - band ironstone. 


Example of a vietallifcrous Mine. 

Anglesey in Wales. Oil shale is 
found in N. Staffordshire, Flint- 
shire, and very largely in Linlith- 
gowshire. Phosphate of calcium 
is found in Bedfordshire and 
Cambridgeshire. Salt is prin- 
cipally produced from brine and 
is found chiefly in Cheshire. 
Rock-salt is worked in Chesh- 
ire, Lancashire, and Antrim 
in Ireland, to a small extent. 
Sandstone is Worked chiefly in 
Lancashire and Yorkshire in Eng- 
land, Glamorganshire in Wales, 
Dumfries in Scotland. Silver is 
found associated with lead. Slate 
is princi really found in N. Wales, 
at the Penrhyn and at the Dinor- 
wic quarries. Strontium sulphate 
is found in Gloucestershire and 
Somersetshire. Tin ore is prin- 
ciiially obtained from Cornwall, 


the fortress is still unsubdued, or 
because there is a fear that fur- 
ther advance will be checked by 
means of counter -mines. The 
object of the besieger is to get 
underground, by means of verti- 
cal shafts or inclined galleries, 
to a depth equal to that at which 
he estimates the counter-mines 
to be placed. Galleries are then 
pushed forward with adequate 
intervals side by side until the 
counter -mine ^lleries are be- 
lieved to be within reach. The 
heads of the galleries are then 
firepared with overcharged mines 
which are simultaneously fired. 
The result should be the de- 
struction of the enemy’s nearest 
counter-mines, and the creation 
on the surface of the ground of 
a series of craters which afford 
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MinneBota 


Bfining Engineers 

cover, and which should at once 
be occupied and connected up 
with the nearest trenches. From 
the lodgments in the craters 
the besieger again continues his 
advance by shafts and galleries 
until he eventually reaches the 
counterscarp of the fort. As 
military mining is only carried 
out in soft soil, the shafts and 
galleries must be lined with 
wooden cases or wooden sheeting. 
The charges used are formed of 
black-grained gunpowder, as it 
gives less poisonous fumes than 
ordinary high explosives. After 
placing a charge the gallery is 
choked up or tamijed in the 
vicinity, and explosion at the 
right moment is ensured by an 
electric current. 

Mining Engineers, Institute 
OF. See Societies and Institu- 
tions. 

Minister. See Cabinet. , 

Minium. See Lead, Red. 





Mink {Mustela visoh), an Ameri- 
can animal of the weasel family, 
of amiatic habits. The fur is 
usually of a dark-brown colour. 
The food consists chiefly of fish 
and other aquatic creatures, but 
the mink abso at time.s attacks 
poultry. It has a very unplea- 
sant smell. It is readily tamed 
when taken young, and is often 
bred in captivity in America. 
Very nearly allied is the marsh- 
otter, or £uroi)ean mink, found 
in Russia and £. Europe, and 
sometimes regarded as merely a 
variety of M, vison. In E. Asia 
there occurs the Siberian mink 
(M. siberica)^ nearly related to 
the pole-cat. 

Minneapolis, city, Minnesota, 
U.S.A., and co. seat of Hennepin 
CO., on both banks of Mississippi, 
at Falls of St. Anthony, 10 m. 
N.w. of St. Paul. The University 
of Minnesota, a state institution 
founded in 1868, is located here. 
Minnehaha Park (133 ac.) con- 
tains the falls immortalized by 
Longfellow’s Hiawatha. Min- 
neapolis produces more than two- 
fifths of the manufactures of 
the state, the principal being 
flour mills and saw and planing 
mills, with manufacture of ma- 
chinery, iron-founding, and brew- 
ing. Pop. (1900) 202,718. 

Minnesingers, German lyric 
poets of the 12th and 13th cen- 


turies. An essential outgrowth 
of the courtly chivalry of the 
age, many of the minnesingers 
were men of noble descent. These 
minstrel poets led a wandering 
life, going from one court or 
nobleman’s mansion to the other, 
expecting reward for the enter- 
tainment they supplied. Their 
ijoetry was by themselves called 
‘courtly song’ (hofliches Oesantj). 
Among the principal minnesingers 
were Walther von der V ogel wciile. 
Wolfram von Eschenbach, Hein- 
rich von Oftertlingen, Otto von 
Botculaube, Hartmann von der 
Aue, Gottfried von Strasshurg, 


Minnesota, (i.) Northern 
central state of U.S.A., with an 
area of 83,365 sq. m. It was or- 
ganized as a territory in 1849, 
and admitted as a state in 1868. 
The surface presents little relief, 
except the hills formed by the 
dei)ositioii and erosion of the 
Laurentian glacier, which left 
its marks also in numberless lakes 
and marshes. Lake Itasca, the 
source of the Mississippi, is in 
the N. part of the state, a region 
once covered with pine forests. 
The capital is St. Paul, on the 
Mississippi, and adjoining it is 
the largest city, Minneapolis. 



Neidbart von Reuenthal, and 
Ulrich von Lichtenstein. Their 
poems were mostly composed in 
the Swabian dialect of Middle 
High German. A collected edi- 
tion, Minnesinger, was edited by 
Von der Hagen (5 vols. 1838-56), 
and a selection by K. Bartsch, 
Deutsche Lie^.rdichter des 12 bis 
H Jahrhunderts (3rd ed. 1893). 
There are versions in Modern High 
German by K. Simrock (1857) an<l 
Storck (1872). See Lyon’s Minne 
und Meister-sang(\^2,\ Grimme’s 
Geschichte der Minnesinger ( 1 897), 
and A. Schultz’s Das hbfische 
Leben zur Zeit der Minnesinger 
(ed. 1889). 


Agriculture is of the first im- 
portance, especially in the south. 
The wheat crop is commonly 
larger than that of any other 
state in the union. The live 
stock interests are important. 
The leading products of manu- 
facture are flour-milling and the 
sawing of lumber, these form- 
ing nearly half the manufac- 
tured product of the state. Butter 
and cheese and packed meats are 
also large items. The chief min- 
eral product is iron ore, found in 
theN.E. Pop. (1900) 1,751,394, of 
whom 63*2 per cent, were males 
and 46*8 T)er cent, females, (a.) 
River of above state, a right-hand 
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liliurirei 


branch of MissiHsippi. It rises in 
Big Stone Lake, on the boundary 
between Minnesota and S. Da- 
kota; thence it flows S.E., and 
finally N. to its junction with the 
Mississippi at Minneapolis. The 
drainage area is IG^OOO sq. m. ; its 
length is 450 m. 

Minnow {Leuciscus phoxinus\ 
one of the ‘white-fish,’ widely dis- 
tributed throughout fresh water 
in Europe, and of not a little im- 
portance as food for some of the 
larger fresh-water fish. It may 
reach a length of seven inches, 
but is usually much smaller. 
From its near allies, roach, dace, 
and rudd, it differs in the fact 
that the lateral line is incom- 
plete, and in its small size. Sim- 
ilar species of the same genus 
are called minnow in the United 
States, but the Americans also 
apply the name to members of 
other related genera. Minnows 
preserved in a solution of formal- 
jiehyde are much used as artificial 
bait in angling. 



Minnow. 

Minor, in Scots law, denotes 
in a general sense any person 
under the age of twenty-one years. 
In a stricter sense the term means 
a person between pupillarity and 
majority : in the case of a female, 
between twelve and twenty-one 
years ; and in the case of a male, 
between fourteen and twenty-one 
years. The law of Scotland con- 
siders a minor (except in a few 
cases) capable of managing his 
own affairs, and his deeds are as 
valid as those of a major, except 
that if he has curators their con- 
sent is necessary, and in any 
case they may be reduced on the 
ground of minority and lesion 
within four years after majority. 

Minor, in music. A minor tone 
is «a comma less than a major tone. 
Minor seconds, thirds, sixths, and 
sevenths are a semitone less than 
these intervals in their major 
form. The third note in an as- 
cending minor scale is at the in- 
terval of a minor third from its 
tonic. 

Minorca (Sp. Mr.norca\ the 
second largest of the Balearic 
Isles, in the Mediterranean, ^ 
m. N.B. of Majorca, in 40“ N. and 
4° E. The surface is hilly and 
the pastures good, cattlo and 
horse breeding being the princi- 
pal industry. The climate is dry 
and relatively cold. Mahon (the 
capital) has one of the best ports 
in Europe. The island is the seat 
of a bishopric (Ciudadela). Min- 
orca was a British possession from 
1711 to 1756, when the Duo de 


^ 8 ? 

Richelieu captured it from Admi- 
ral Byng. It was again ceded to 
England in 1763, and finally cap- 
tured by the French and Spanish 
in 1782. The island is very rich 
in Celtiberian remains, and con- 
tains a number of megalithic mon- 
uments called talai/ots. Area, 
203 sq. m. Pop. (1900) 37,512. 

Minorites. See Franciscans. 

Minority. See Minor. 

Minos, in ancient Greek legend, 
two kings of Crete. The first 
was the son of Zeus and Euro pa, 
brother of Rhadamanthus, king 
and legislator of Crete, and 
after his death one of the judges 
of the dead in the lower world. 
The second was the grandson of 
the above ; his wife was Pasiphae, 
and among his children were 
Deucalion, Androgeos, and Ari- 
adne. (See Minotaur.) Less 
mythical accounts represent him 
as uniting the whole of Crete 
under his monarchy, and as pos- 
sessing a great naval ix)wer by 
which he ruled most of the .dSgean. 
These accounts are confirmed by 
the recent excavations at Cnossus 
in Crete, the legendary capital of 
Minos, the extent and intricacy 
of whose palace probably gave 
rise to the story of the famous 
labyrinth. 

Minot, Laurence (?1300-?1352), 
English lyric poet, born in the 
N.E. Midlands. He was author 
of eleven ix>ems in the North- 
umbrian dialect celebrating Ed- 
ward iii.’s victories over France 
and Scotland (1333 - 52). See 
Poems of Laurence Minot (ed. 
Hall, 1887). 

Minotaur, a British first-class 
armoured cruiser, 14,600 tons, 
launched at Devonport in 1906. 

Minotaur, in ancient Greek 
legend, a monster with a man’s 
body and a bull’s head, the off- 
spring of Pasiphae, Minos’s wife, 
and a bull. Minos confined him 
in the Labyrinth, and exposed to 
him the Athenian youths and 
maidens who were sent to him as 
tribute by the Athenians, until 
Theseus, who voluntarily was in- 
cluded in their number, killed 
the monster, and by the aid of 
Ariadne, who gave him a clue of 
thread, escaped from the Laby- 
rinth. 

Min, riv., China, in prov. Fu- 
kien, drains about three-fourths 
of prov. ; about 300 m. long ; 
accessible by steamers to Pa- 
goda Anchorage, 12 m. below 
Foochau, and navigable by boats 
in most of its course. In it, near 
Foochau, the Chinese fleet was 
destroyed by the French in Au- 
gust 1884. 

Minsk, (i.) Government, W. 
Russia, forming part of old White 
Russia and afterwards of Lith- 
uania. Area 35,293 sq. m. It 
consists of — (1) a smaller and more 
open country, traversed by hills 
that form the watershed (1,200 ft.) 


between the Baltic and Black 
Sea basins ; and (2) a larger, flat- 
ter, and more wooded country, 
with extensive marshes. The 
gov. belongs to the basins of the 
Nyeinen, W. Dwina, and Dnieper. 
This last forms the E. frontier 
for about 150 m. Fisheries are 
important. Among the industrial 
establishments are distilleries, 
breweries, flour mills, oil works, 
cloth, match, soap, tobacco, ana 
candle factories, brickworks, f^t- 
teries, sawmills and tanneries, 
iron foundries and glass works. 
Of the population (1897), 2,156,123, 
69 per cent, are White Russians, 
11 per cent. Poles, 10 per cent. 
Jews, the remainder mainly Lith- 
uanians, Little Russians, and 
Tartars. ( 2 .) Town, W. Russia, 
cap. of gov. of same name, 450 m. 
s.s.w. of St. Petersburg. It is 
the seat of Orthodox and Roman 
Catholic bishops, and has cath- 
edrals of Orthodox (Russian) and 
Roman Catholic communions. 
Soap, tobacco, matches, woollen 
cloth, hats, and leather are manu- 
factured, and there are breweries, 
distilleries, sawmills, iron found- 
ries, and tile works. Like many 
other Russian towns, Minsk suf- 
fered during the outbreaks of 
1905-6. Pop. (1897) 91,494. 

Minster, originally the church 
of a monastery ; the name is 
frequently given to cathedral 
churches, e.g. York Minster. See 
Cathedral. 

Minster in Sheppey, vil., 
Kent, England, 3 m. e.s.e. of 
Sheerness station. A 7th-century 
convent was destroyed by the 
Danes, and refounded about 11^ 
by the archbishop of Canterbury 
for Benedictine nuns. The church 
of St. Mary, formerly attached to 
this abbey, preserves traces of 
Saxon architecture. Area (par.) 
7,033 ac. Pop. (1901) 1,306. 

Minster in Thanet, vil., N.E. 
Kent, 4 m. N.w. of Ramsgate. A 
convent founded here in the time 
of Egbert was destroyed by the 
Danes early in the 11th century. 
About half a mile s.E. of Minster 
is Ebbsfleet, one of the reputed 
landing-places of Hengist and 
Hor8a(449). Pop. (1901) 2,338. 

Minstrel, a wandering singer, 
known variously as jongleur, 
minnesinger, or skald. Min- 
strelsy has a double origin, in 
the song of Teutonic sedpas or 

?leemen, the chanters of heroic 
ays, and in the varied arts of 
the mimes and other entertainers 
of the Roman empire. The min- 
strels led a vagrant life, and 
found a ready welcome alike in 
the baron’s hall and the village 
street. Some of them, however, 
attached themselves to the house- 
hold of a lord. In the 16th cen- 
tury they began also to form 
themselves into guilds for mutual 
aid and the defence of their 
privileges. During many cen- 
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turies they had to reckon with 
the dislike of the church. But 
they found their way even into 
monasteries ; and in the end a 
compromise was established. In 
fact, minstrelsy had many grades. 
At one end of the scale there were 
tumblers, dancers, and buffoons, 
many of whose performances were 
very gross ; at the other, courtly 
musicians and singers of the 
mediaeval epics and romances. It 
is to the minstrels that most of 
mediaeval literature, outside the 
religious and learned literature 
of the cloister, is due. The break- 
up of minstrelsy is due, first to 
the establishment in 11th cen- 
tury Provence of the distinction 
between the troubadour and the 
jongleur, the composer and the 
executant of poetry ; and sec- 
ondly, to the invention of print- 
ing, as a result of which books 
supplanted the minstrels as dis- 
tributing agents of literature. 
See J. Ritson’s Ancient Songs and 
Ballads (ed. W. C. Hazlitt, 1877) ; 
W. Chappell’s Old English Popu- 
lar Music (e<l. H. E. Wooldridge, 
189.3) ; J. J. Jusse rand’s English 
Wayfaring Life (1892) ; and E. K. 
Chambers’s Sirtf/c (1903). 

Mint, or Mentha, a genus of 
labiate plants with many-tlo wered 
whorls of flowers with nearly 
regular corollas. They are very 
widely diffused over temperate 
regions, and several species are 
natives of Britain. M. Pulegium 
is the pennyroyal. M. silvesiris^ 
the so-called horse-mint, has 
strongly-scented, downy, ovate 
leaves, and bears slender spikes 
of lilac flowers in autumn. M. 
roiundi folia,, the round- leaved 
mint, can be distinguished from 
other species by its very wrinkled 
leaves, woolly beneath. M. aqv/i- 
tica, the hairy mint, is the 
commonest British species. It is 
found by the sides of rivers and in 
marshy land. It has egg-shaped, 
downy leaves, and whorls of lilac 
flowers. M. arvensis, the common 
corn-mint, has downy leaves, and 
dense, distant whorls of small 
lilac flowers in autumn. More 
imTx>rtant, however, are the spear- 
mint and peppermint of cultiva- 
tion, M. viridis and M. piperita. 
(See Peppermint.) Spearmint is 
grown for the use of its leaves 
in the preparation of sauces and 
other culinary processes. 

Mint, an establishment where 
money is coined by public au- 
thority under special rules and 
regulations. The privilege of 
coining has in all ages and coun- 
tries been a sovereign right, and 
has rarely been delegated to any 
subject. The Royal Mint, on 
Tower Hill, London, was erected 
in 1810, and is controlled by 
a master (the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer) and a deputy- 
master. The metal, gold, silver, 
or bronze, is first cast into ingots, 
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special metallic moulds being 
used. The ingots are rolled into 
sheets in a rolling mill. The 
sheets are drawn to gauge thick- 
ness in a drawing machine, and 
then passed to the punching- 
machine, which cuts out discs of 
the diameter of the coin to be 
made. The discs are then rolled 
between revolving dies, and leave 


the machine of a gauge diameter, 
and with the edge smooth. The 
next operation is the stamping of 
the disc on both sides, and ser- 
rating or milling the edge. This 
is accomplished in the coining 
press at one operation by means 
of three dies. The top and bot- 
tom dies, bearing the devices and 
inscription to be stamped on the 


coin, are made to approach until 
they clasp the disc, round which 
the ring die is at the same time 
placed. The pressure of the top 
and bottom dies causes the disc to 
swell outwards into the serrated 
ring, and so form the mill. The 
coins are stamped at the rate of 
about 120 per minute, though as 
many as 200 per minute are dealt 


with by some machines. Each 
coin is inspected for flaws or de- 
fects after leaving the press. The 
final operation is weighing, as 
the coin must be of legal weight. 
This is effected by automatic 
weighing machines, by means of 
which the coins are also auto- 
matically sorted into those too 
heavy, too light, and of the cor- 



Species of Mint. 

1. Meiitba piperita. 2. M. viridiii. 3. M. nilvefittiM. 4. M. pulegium. 5. M. rotundifolium. 
& M. arvensis. 7. M. a(|uatica. 
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rect weight. The total number 
of pieces, imperial and colonial, 
struck at the Royal Mint dur- 
ing 1905 was 95,787,730 — gold 
coinage, ±10,500,000 ; silver, 
£510,491; bronze, £100,325. 

Minto, Sill Gilbeut Elliot, 
FllisT Eaul (1751-1814), governor- 
general of India, was born at 
Edinburgh. lie was viceroy of 
Corsica (1794 0), and from »Tuly 
1799 to December 1801 minister 
at Vienna. Appointed governor- 
general of India in 1807, ho dis- 
played conspicuous resource, tact, 
and vigour, esi)ecially excelling 
in successful frontier treaties. 
Having captured Mauritius and 
Bourbon, the Spice Islands, and 
Java, he was create<l, in February 
1813, Earl of Minto and Viscount 
Melgund. See Life and Letters 
of Earl Minto^ by the Countess 
of Minto (4 vols. 1874-80). 

Minto, Gilbert John Murray 
Kynynmond Elliot, fourth 
Earl of (1847). In 1877 he was 
attached to tlie Turkish army dur- 
ing the Russo-Turkish war. He 
served in the Afghan war of 1879, 
and as a volunteer in the Egyp- 
tian campaign of 1882. He was 
military secretary to the Marcpiis 
of Lansdowne (governor-general 
of Canada from 1883 to 1885), and 
in 1835 he was upiiointed chief of 
staff to General Middleton during 
the N.W. Canadian rebellion. He 
was governor-general of Canada 
from 1898 to 1904. In 1905 lie 
became viceroy of India. 

Minto, William (1845 93), 
Scottish man of letters, was born 
at Alford, Aberdeenshire. He 
was assistant professor of logic 
and English literature at Aber- 
deen from 1807 to 1873, and after 
a journalistic career in London 
he returned to Aberdeen as pro- 
fessor in 1880. He wrote .4 
Manual of Enalish Prose Litera- 
ture (1.872), Characteristics of 
English Poets (1874), The Crack 
of Doom (1880), The Mcdaitioa 
of Ralph Hardelot (1888), English 
Literature under the Georges 
(1894), and edited an edition of 
Scott’s works. 

Minucius Felix, M.arcus, a 
Roman lawyer, who lived prob- 
ably about 230 a.il, and wrote a 
dialogue called Octavius^ one of 
the earliest defences of Chris- 
tianity (Eng. trans. in Ante- 
Nicene Fathers Series, vol. iv.). 

Minuet, a stately form of 
dance, said to have originated in 
Poitou, France. Its music is usu- 
ally written in | time. The name 
was also given to a movement, 
in the time and rhythm of the 
dance, which was frequently in- 
troduced by the early composers 
into suites and other instrumental 
compositions. Beethoven devel- 
oped the minuet into the scherzo, 
under which name the movement 
holds an important position in 
symphonies and sonatas. The 


name is also used as a title for 
individual compositions written 
in a particular style. 

Minuluan, tn., Negros, Philip- 
pines, 5 m. N. of Bacolod. Pop. 
(1901) 11,340. 

Minuscules, modifications of 
the earlier letters that we now 
call capitals. Their name de- 
notes their small size, and is 
opposed to the term majuscule, 
which includes capitals and un- 
cials. The small letters on this 
page are the minuscules of the 
Latin alphabet. Before the in- 
vention of printing, book MSS. 
were written in a formal book 
hand, other documents generally 
in a more cursive business hand. 
Book MSS. were written at first 
in capitals, later in uncials, and 
finally in minuscule letters. But 
the use of minuscules in books 
does not seem to commence before 
the 7th and 8th centuries a.d. 
There were several distinctively 
national handwritings at that 
time. In the 9th century a new 
minuscule was formed, and was 
adopted throughout AV. Europe- • 
the (5irolinc minuscule, which 
originated in the school of Tours 
when Alenin of York presided 
over it. In the 14th and i5th cen- 
turies this minuscule assumed the 
heavy forms represented in black 
letter and German printing. In 
the 15th century, just before tlie 
invention of printing, fashion re- 
turned to an earlier type. This 
was imitated by Italian printers, 
and has become the ordinary type 
in France, Spain, Italy, and Eng- 
land. Seo E. M. Thomiison’s 
Handbook of Greek and Latin 
Palerography (2nd ed. 1894). 

Minusinsk, tn., Yenesei gov., 
Siberia, about 180 m. S. of Ach- 
insk, and at the head of steam 
navigation on the Yenesei. Pop. 
(1897) 10,255. 

Minute, a small portion— (i) 
of time, the sixtieth part of an 
hour, and comprehending sixty 
seconds; ( 2 ) of an arc, the sixti- 
eth part of a degree (mark '), and 
consisting also of sixty seconds. 

Minyae, one of the tribes of 
original Pelasgic race in early 
Greece ; they are said to have 
inhaliited The.s.saly, Boeotia, part 
of Messenia, Thera, and its col- 
ony Cyrene. In Bueotia, Orcho- 
menus was their chief city; dis- 
coveries there show the identity 
of the Minyan civilization with 
that commonly called Myceniean. 

Miocene, a geological epoch 
between the Eocene (and Oligo- 
cene) and the Pliocene period. 
Strata of this age are not known 
in Britain, but they cover ex- 
tensive tracts in France, Spain, 
Belgium, Switzerland, Austria, 
and around the Mediterranean. 
They are mostly limestones, sand- 
stones, and conglomerates, with 
lignites and plant-beds crowded 
with vegetable remains, indi- 


cating a flora of more tropical 
character than now exists in the 
same latitudes. The most strik- 
ing instance of this is afforded by 
the beds of Miocene coal which 
are found in the north of Green- 
land, The Miocene plains and 
forests were peopled by large 
mammals, including the Masto- 
don, Dinotherium, Anchitherium, 
and rhinoceros. More interest 
attaches, however, to the great 
physical developments wliich 
characterized the Miocene period. 
The Alps, already founded, re- 
ceived their crowning uplift, and 
the earth movements connected 
with their elevation have left 
their marks in the tilte<l strata 
of the Isle of AVight and Hamp- 
shire basin, the AVeald of Kent, 
the London syncline, and the 
ranges of the Clialk Downs. 

Miquel, Johannes von (1829- 
1901), German statesman, born 
at Neiienhaus, Hanover; en- 
tered the Hanoverian Parliament 
(1804) ; was ))urgoina8ter of Osna- 
brlick (1805-70, 1870-80) and of 
Frankfort-on-the-Main (1880). In 
1887 he entered the Reichstag, 
and (1890 - 1900) was Prussian 
minister of linam e. 

Miauelon, Great and Little, 
islands off the s. coast of New- 
foundland. AA^ith 8t. Pierre and 
Ile-aux-Chiens (total area, 93 sq. 
m.) it forms a French colony, 
ceded by France to Great Britain 
in 1713, but restored to France in 
1810. The islands are l>arren and 
rocky, but an im])ortant centre of 
cod fisheries. Total trade, over 
£500,000 annually. The capital 
is St. Pierre. Pop. (1897) 0,352. 

Mir, The, or Commune, is a 
survival of an old Aryan custom 
whicli at one time prevailed ex- 
tensively throughout Europe. It 
exists at the present time among 
the Slavonic peoples — the Rus- 
sians, the Croats, and the Serbs. 
The village lands belong to the 
village in common, and are as- 
signed temjmrarily to the vil- 
lagers according to their working 
power. The commune pays into 
the imperial treasury a fixed 
yearly sum according to the 
number of its peasants, and then 
arranges among its members how 
the land is to be distributed. In 
some communes the land is di- 
vided yearly, in others every two 
or three years. Sometimes many 
villages are grouped together in 
a commune, and then it is called 
in Russia a volost. The village 
has its ‘parliament,* presided over 
by the village elder. The peas- 
ants exercise their votes, and 
women are allowed to vote with 
them. AVhen the serfs were 
emancipated in 1861, the land- 
lords received an indemnity, and 
the village lands were released 
from their seigniorial obligations. 

Mira(= oCeti), the first-known 
variable star, discovered by David 
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Fabricius (Aug. 13, 1590). Her- 
Mchel saw it nearly as bright as 
Aldebaran in 1779; but it ordi- 
narily fluctuates between about 
3rd and 9th magnitudes in a cycle 
averaging 331 days. 

Mirabeau, Andu^ Boniface 
Riqueti, Vicomte oe (1754-92), 
brother of the famous Mirabeau, 
known as Mirabeau Tonnerre, or 
Barrel Mirabeau, owing to the 
amount of liquid which he con- 
sumed. He fought in the Ameri- 
can war, and holding strong 
aristocratic views, became one of 
the Right in the National or Con- 
stituent Assembly. After the 
death of his brother he joined the 
iniigris, a body of whom he headed 
when war broke out in 1792 be- 
tween France and Austria. He 
met with a fatal accident at Frei- 
burg in Breisgau. See E. Berger’s 
Le Vicomte de Mirabeau (1904). 

Mirabeau, Gahhiel Honors 
Riqueti, Comte de (1748-91), 
French statesman, was descended 
from a family of rrovence, which 
claimed to be descended from a 
noble Florentine family, the Ari- 
ghettis. Modern research has 
shown the claim to be ground- 
less. He was horn at Bignon, 
near Nemours. A serious moral 
escapade at the age of seventeen 
led to his imprisonment in the He 
<le Rh^ ; hut he was released, and 
took part in the French expedition 
for the subjection of Corsica (17()9). 
After he had wasted his own and 
his wife’s fortunes, his father pro- 
cured a letire de cachet^ that led 
to the imprisonment of the son 
in tlie Chateau d’lf, and later at 
Fontarlier. There the young 
Miraheau fascinated a Madame 
Sophie de Monnier, >vith whom 
he managed to elope, the pair 
making their way to Ainster<lam. 
Mirabeau now did literary hack- 
work, until, at his father’s in- 
stance, he was arrested, taken 
to France, and thrown into the 
Clnlteau de Vincennes. During 
his confinement tliere he studied 
hard, and wrote the famous Let- 
ires de Viaceuaes, He was liber- 
ated at the intercession of his 
wife. After a visit to London, 
where he won the friendship 
of Romilly, and appreciated the 
benefits of parliamentary life, he 
undertook some secret political 
work for the French government 
at Berlin (1786-7)— an experience 
that led to the compilation of 
his most solid work, La Monar- 
chic Pru&iienne (1788). 

At the outbreak of the French 
revolution Marseilles elected him 
to the Statcs-general. Received 
at Versailles with every mark of 
distrust, he yet soon exerted his 
magnetic influence upon men. 
Louis XVI., Marie Antoinette, and 
the court looked on him as the 
most dangerous of the dema- 
gogues ; but he took picans, 
through his friend, the epurtier 


La Marck, to inform the king of 
his royalist sentiments. Nothing 
came of these overtures, mainly 
because the king susi^ectcd him 
of complicity in the events of 
October 5 and 6, when the Pari- 
sian rabble brought the king and 
queen to Paris. The National 
Assembly distrusted him fully as 
much, and on November 7 passed 
a decree forbidding any of its 
members to take office in the 
king’s ministry, or even for six 
months after they should resign 
their membership. His over- 
tures to Necker, the finance min- 
ister, and to Lafayette, com- 
mander of the National Guard 
of Paris, also came to naught, 
mainly because they feared his 
corruptibility. Nevertheless Mir- 
abeau threw himself into the de- 
bates of the Assembly and of the 
Jacobin Club, where his speeches 
were of unequalled power; and 
with the aid of collaborators 
he kept in touch with the prov- 
inces and with foreign affairs. 
He pioposed the confiscation of 
church lands, but disapproved of 
the heedless issues of assignats 
in connection with their sale. In 
May 1790 La Marck brought him 
again into touch with the king, 
and he began secretly to <lraw up 
notes for his advice. In return 
Louis XVI. promised to jmy his 
debts (they amounted to £*8,000), 
to pay him £240 a month, ami 
£40,000 at the close of the (Con- 
stituent Assembly, if he served 
him well. Mirabeau sought to 
keep for the king the right of 
declaring war and ]>eace (in which 
he partly succeeded), and in every 
way to strengthen the iiionarcliy 
on its new democratic basis. His 
bitter attacks on the churcli con- 
cerning the civil constitution of 
the clergy (July 1790) aroused 
T.oiiis’s distrust, and thenceforth 
he lookctl on him merely as a 
demagogue bought over. To Mira- 
bcau’s later plans Louis i)aid little 
hee<l. The great orator lost his 
hold on the Jacobin (Jlub, and his 
triumphs in the As.sembly were 
mainly rhetorical and evanescent. 
The publication of the Correspond- 
ance cnirc I\[irat/cau ct Lamarck in 
1851 first showed how completely 
Mirabeau had failed to stem the 
revolution. There are several 
editions of his speeches, from the 
Collection complete dcs Travaux 
de M. Mirabeau d VAssemhlec 
Nationale{VJ^d\-2) to the selection 
(in English) made by Mr. Morse 
Stephens in his Orators of the 
French Revolution (1892). The 
best biographies are Dumont’s 
Souvenirs sur Miraheau (1832; 
Eng. trans. as The Great French- 
man and the Little Genevese^ by 
Lady Seymour, 1904), Alfred 
Stern’s Das Lchen Miraheaus (2 
vols. 1889), Willert’s Miraheau 
(1898), and Warwick’s Miraheau 
and the French Revolution {VdOb), 


Miracle Play 

Mirabeau, Victor Riqueti, 
Marquis de (1715-89), was born 
in the old Chateau de Mirabeau 
in Provence. He knew Montes- 
(luieu, and adopted the views of 
the physiocrats. His literary 
abilities were undoubted, but his 
family life was ruined by his 
caprices and brutality. His 
treatment of his famous son, 
Honor<^, drove the latter into 
excesses, and in 1781 his wife 
obtained a decree of separation. 
He was the author of Ami des 
Homines (1755) and La Fhilo- 
sophie Rurale (176.3). See Lo- 
m^nie’s Las Miraheau (1889-91), 
and Willert’s Mirabeau (1898). 

Mirabilis, a genus of American 
herbaceous plants belonging to 
the order Nyctaginace;e. The 
common marvel of Peru, M, 
jalapa^ is the species most fre- 
quently grown in Britain. It is 
a half-hardy Mexican plant, and 
its tubers should be taken uj) in 
late autumn, in the same W’ay 
as tho8(i of the dahlia. It bears 
large, variously-coloured, sweet- 
scented flowers in summer. 

Miracle Play, a popular re- 
ligious play in the middle ages ; 
also, but incorrectly, called Mys- 
tery. Strictly tlje term is equiv- 
alent to a play on the subject of 
a miracle wrought ))y the Virgin, 
or St. Nicholas, or seme other 
popular saint; but it is applied 
also to dialogues or plays on sub- 
jects drawn from the Old or New 
Testament narratives. Such dia- 
logues first appear in the lOth 
century; but by the middle of 
the 12th the participants had 
l)ecome so numerous that it was 
difficult to accommodate them in 
the churclies. They migrated to 
the churchyards and the market- 
places, and with the change a 
inocess of secularization set in. 
The subject-matter remained re- 
ligious, but the performances 
came to be given in the vernacu- 
lar instead of in Latin ; and the 
performers were no longer priests, 
but laymen, often bande<l to- 
gether in guilds. Si«le by side 
with the more primitive types 
there came into being long pas- 
sion plays, dealing with the 
whole story of the passion and 
the resurrection, together with 
the missionary life of Christ; and 
long Christmas plays, in which 
the treatment of the nativity was 
prefaced by that of the Old Tes- 
tament prophecies and types of 
the Redeemer, and of the fall 
which made the redemption neces- 
sary. Finally the two sections 
were united in great cosmical 
cycles, which extended, from the 
creation to the last judgment. 
At the end of the 13th century 
Whitsuntide was the favourite 
time for such plays; but after 
the establishment of Corpus 
Christi day (the Thursday in 
Trinity week), in 1311, they were 
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frequently attached to this fes- 
tival. In many English towns 
the plays became an important 
municipal affair. At Chester, 
York, Beverley, Newcastle, Nor- 
wich, Lincoln, Coventry, Worces- 
ter, and elsewhere, they were 
mven annually by the various 
*^craft guilds.’ It was very com- 
mon for each craft to make itself 
responsible for a single scene of 
the play, and to perform it on a 
movable stage or ‘pageant’ at 
various stations in the streets of 
the city. No such annual craft 
plays were known in London ; 
but here performances were given 
at irregular intervals by a guild 
of irnrish clerks in the fields near 
what thus came to be known as 
Clerkenwell. During the 15th 
century miracle plays were in 
their heyday ; about the middle 
of the Itith they began to disap- 
pear. Tlie reformers thought 
them profane, and the growth of 
the professional drama left them 
old-fashioned. Numerous texts 
of miracle plays are preserved. 
There are the craft plays of York, 
of Chester, and probably of Wake- 
field (the Townley plays). There 
are fragments of the Norwich, 
the Coventry, the Newcastle 
cycles, and of several others that 
cannot be identified. There is 
the Ludus Coventricr, the locality 
of which is also uncertain, but 
which was probably given, like 
the Lomlon plays, on a single 
stationary scaffold. There are 
also a few Cornish plays, of which 
the scene was doubtless a ‘round’ 
or amphitheatre, such as may 
still be seen at St. Just and at 
Perranzabiilo. See J. P. Collier’s 
English Dramatic Poetry (1870) ; 
A. W. Ward’s Eiujlish Dramatic 
JAieraiurc W\}^y ) ; A. W. Pollard’s 
English Miracle Plays, Morali- 
ties, and Interludes (1890-8) ; K. 
L. Bates’s English Religious 
Drama (1893) ; E. K. Chambers’s 
Mediceval Stage (1903). Texts: 
York Plays, ed. L. T. Smith 
(1885); Chester Plays, od. T. 
Wight (Shakespeare Society, 1843- 
47), ed. H. Deimling (part is- 
sued, E.E.T.S., 1892): Toxenley 
Plays, ed. Pollard and England 
(E.E.T.S.,1897) ; Ludus Oovcntruv, 
ed. J. O. Hal li well (Shakespeare 
Society, 1841) ; Dighy Plays (mis- 
cellaneous), ed. F. J. Fumivall 
(E.E.T.S., 1890). Specimens: A. 
W. Pollard {ut supra) ; J. M. 
Manly’s Specimens of Pre-Shakc- 
spearean Drama (1897), vol. i. 

Miracles. Theology, assum- 
ing that God is a free, absolute 
Spirit, whose activity is not ex- 
hausted in the laws of nature, 
and that the world has a spiritual 
end to which these laws are sub- 
servient, defines miracle as a 
breach of the continuity of nature 
as known to us, traceable to God, 
and designed by Him to meet 
some special exigency in the 
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process of revelation. The New 
Testament miracles are sjK)ken of 
under three designations — duna- 
mis, a ‘ mighty work ; ’ teras, a 
‘ marvel ; ’ and semeion, a ‘ sign : ’ 
teras, however, is always associ- 
ated with semeioxi (signs and won- 
ders, John 4 : 48). It is generally 
conceded that the New Testament 
miracles stand by themselves, dif- 
ferentiated alike from those of 
the Old Testament, of which we 
can hardly be said to possess con- 
temporary evidence; and from 
the ecclesiastical miracles, which 
come from admittedly supersti- 
tious times. Heathen wonders 
need hardly be taken into con- 
sideration at all. In virtue of 
their nature as signs, miracles 
recpiire the background of an or- 
derly natural lu’ocess. But since 
the time of Christ the concep- 
tion of natural law has become 
as rigid as may be ; hence it 
is not merely a scientific axiom 
that miracles do not happen, but 
it is questioned by many serious 
minds whether they ever did hap- 
pen. Hume, by his definition of 
miracle as a viol.ation of the laws 
of nature, and his assertion that 
they are incredible, anticii)ated 
the standpoint of modern agnos- 
ticism ; but he argued in vacuo, 
so to speak, and professedly, 
perhaps ironically, excluded 
the Christian miracles from his 
strictures. The agnostic proced- 
ure is now rather to deny that 
any given miracle has sufficient 
evidence in its favour, and to 
maintain that any such would 
require more proof than an or- 
dinary event; and Huxley has 
supplemented this by the asser- 
tion that if a miracle, such as the 
restoring to life of a dead man, 
were actually to take place, the 
phenomenon would simply be- 
come a problem for further scien- 
tific investigation ; and if it stood 
the test, a search for some wider 
scientific law would at once bo in- 
stituted. A similar point of view 
has been taken on the Christian 
side — for example, by the late 
Duke of Argyll, who believed that 
miracles may be explained as due 
to incidence of a wider or higher 
law. They would thus, being 
])eriodic, involve no breach of con- 
tinuity, and would still be valid 
as signs. But this theory loses 
something in that it does not give 
due place to the free personal 
will of God. Dr. Mozley endeav- 
oured to discredit the axiom of 
the continuity of natural law ; 
but this only cuts the ground from 
under his own feet, because such 
continuity is a necessary condition 
of miracle. Some modern writers 
on the life of Jesus, again, while 
proceeding on the assumption 
that miracles do not happen, yet 
recognize that the evidence can- 
not be lightly ignored, and have 
tried to show how the reports of 


Mirage 

His miracles arose. Thus Paulus 
saw in them but the misunder- 
standing and exaggeration of or- 
dinary phenomena — for example, 
Jesus, did not walk on the water, 
but on the shore near the sea. 
Strauss regarded the miracles as 
myths— i.c. as material represen- 
tations of spiritual ideas, largely 
suggested by Old Testament sto- 
ries. Such explanations, however, 
ingenious and sometimes suggest- 
ive as they are, strike the plain 
man as tours de force. The won- 
derful works of Jesus are so per- 
fectly consonant with His unique 
personality, so interwoven with 
His most characteristic discourses, 
and so free from all suspicion ot 
being sporadic or isolated mar- 
vels, that we cannot remove them 
from the narrative without leav- 
ing Him too little significance 
to have such deeds attributed to 
Him. The evidence of any par- 
ticular miracle may be easily 
oppugned, but the concentrated 
force of the wliole presentation 
is not to be summarily diverted. 
Probably the surest line of de- 
fence is as follows : — Admit the 
divine regulation of the world 
by natural law, tlie H])iritual na- 
ture of man, and his value to 
God ; admit that in the exercise 
of his free will he has disturbed 
the balance of the moral universe 
by sin, and that God purposes to 
restore it ; then there is no d 
ptriori improba))ility that God 
should su])i)lcmcnt, or even in a 
manner reverse, the workings of 
natural law by a fresh revelation 
of His will and character. And 
if Jesus Christ be the bearer of 
this new revelation, may we not 
regard His miracles as the spon- 
taneous, even natural, expressions 
of His personality? Miracles are 
thus anything but incredible to 
one who believes in the love of 
God, and in the fact of human 
sin. It is also to be remembered 
that such a renowned scientist as 
A. Russel Wallace accepts mir- 
acles as being in accordance with 
his view of the universe as essen- 
tially spiritual. Sec Trench’s 
Notes oxi the Miracles (1S8()) ; 
Mozley’s Bampton Lectures (1883 ) ; 
Bushnell’s Nature axid the Su- 
pernatural (1802); Bruce’s Mi- 
raculous Element in the Gospels 
(1880). 

Mirage, a delusive appearance 
due to the rays of light being suc- 
cessively bent in their passage 
through the air. This bending 
is occasioned by layers of air at 
different elevations having a 
varying density on account cf 
the heat from the ground, which 
curves the light rays so that the 
tangent to the ray at the eye of 
the observer comes from below, 
and therefore the image seems as 
if it were be low the ground. Some- 
times inverted images of distnnt 
trees and ships are seen near the 
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horizon beneath the direct images. 
At other times, especially in hot 
countries, the ground is lost sight 
of beyond a certain distance from 
where the observer is standing, 
and he sees in its place what 
appears to be a sheet of water, 
either in a state of quiescence or 
in motion resembling waves. Ob- 
jects at a distance, if sutficicntly 
lofty to be seen above this ap- 
parent lake, are often observed 
beneath the objects themselves 
inverted as if by reflection in this 
imaginary water surface. Mirage 
is rarely seen in winter. The oc- 
currence of the phenomenon in 
the Arctic regions is attributed 
by Caijtain Scoresby to ‘the rapid 
evaporation which takes place in 
a hot sun from the surface of the 
sea, and the unequal density oc- 
casioned by partial condensa- 
tions, when the moist air becomes 
chilled by jmssing over consider- 
able surfaces of ice.’ See Pro- 
fessor Everett, in Natureiov Nov. 
19 and 2(>, 1874. 

Miraj, feudatory state, Deccan, 
India ; area, 664 s<i. m. ; pop., 
about 125,000. The capital has 
the same name, and stands 70 m. 
w. of Bijapur, near the river 
Krishna. Pop. (1901) 18,425. 

Miramichi, riv. (230 m. long), 
rises in w. of New Brunswick, 
and flows generally N.B. into 
Gulf of St. T^awrence. The upper 
reaches of the river ore noted for 
their salmon and trout Ashing. 
The port of Chatham stands at 
its mouth. 

Miranda, state of Venezuela, 
formerly called Guzman Blanco. 
It extends from the coast inland 
to the Orinoco, and therefore in- 
cludes hot coast, highlands, and 
llanos. Between the mountain 
ranges are some of the best coffee- 
producing lands, the valley of 
the Tuy in particular. Area, 
33,969 sq. m. Pop. 484,509. 

Miranda, Countess de. See 
Nilsson, Chhistina. 

Miranda, Francisco Antonio 
Gabriel (1756-1816), Spanish - 
American revolutionist, born at 
Santa F4, New Granada. He 
equipped one ship (1806), and 
landing at Caracas, made an 
unsuccessful attempt to pro- 
claim a Colombian republic. In 
1810 he was more successful — 
Venezuela, New Granada, and 
Colombia being proclaimed re- 
ublics. Internal dissensions, 
owever, divided the revolution- 
ists, and Miranda was defeated 
(^812). He died in prison at 
Cadiz. ^ 

Miranda, or Sa de Miranda, 
Francisco de (1495-1658), Portu- 
guese poet, born at Coimbra ; was 
professor of law in the university 
there. He founded a school of 
imstoral poetry, his eclogues, 
sonnets, and dramas being after 
Italian models. His sonnets were 
the first written in Portuguese, 


but many of his poems were in 
Spanish. His works were pub- 
lished in 1595 (new ed. 1885). 

Mirandoia, vil., prov. Emilia, 
Italy, 17 m. n.E. of Modena, has 
a cathedral and ducal palace. 
Pop. (1901) 13,721. 

Mirandoia, Giovanni Pico, 
Count della (146.3-94). Italian 
humanist and philosopher, was 
born at Mirandoia. Joining the 
Neo-Platonists at Florence (1484), 
he endeavoured to reconcile the 
systems of Aristotle and Plato, 
and employed Oriental lore in or- 
der to drive home his points. In 
1486 he nailed up his famous nine 
hundred theses at Rome. Some 
of these were condemned as 
heretical by Innocent viii. (1487), 
and Pico was persecuted by the 
Holy See till 1493, when Alex- 
ander vr. became reconciled to 
him. In the meantime he lived 
at Florence, in intercourse with 
Ficino, Poliziano, and the rest. 
The Latin Opera were published 
at Basel in 1572, together with 
those of his nephew, who bore 
the same name, and who wrote, 
inter alia^ the life of his uncle. 
This latter was tmnslated by 
Sir Thomas More, together witli 
selected works by the older Pico 
(ed. J. M. lligg for Tudor Lib- 
rary, 1890). See Italian biogra- 
phies by Oreglia and Di Giovanni 
(1894), Calori-cesis, Malavasi, and 
Mas.setani (1897). 

Mirbane Oil, See Nitro- 
benzene. 

MIrbelia, a genus of Australian 
shrubs belonging to the order Le- 
g\iminosa'. They are sometimes 
grown under glass in Britain. 

MIrcea, hospodar of Wala- 
chia, ruled from 1.W to 1418. 
He wrested the Dobrudja and 
Silistria from the Bulgarians, 
but was forced to surrender the 
right bank of the Danube to the 
Turkish sultan Bayazid. After 
the loss of the battle of Nicop- 
olis (1396), he was compelled to 
do homage to the Turks, and to 
pay an annual tribute. 

MIrfleld, par. and tn., W. Rid- 
ing, Yorkshire, England, on the 
Calder, 44 m. N.K. of Hudders- 
field ; has manufactures of woollen 
cloth, cottons, carpets, and blank- 
ets, also malting and collieries. 
Pop. (1901) 11,.346. 

MIrgorod, tn., Poltava gov., 
S.W. Russia, 80 m. N.w. of Pol- 
tava city. It manufactures lin- 
seed oil and tiles. Pop. (1897) 
10,02,3. 

Mirim (* little’) Lagoa, coast 
lagoon, prov. Rio Grande do Sul, 
Brazil, connected with the larger 
Lag5a dos Patos by the Rio S. 
Gon<;alo. It is 100 m. long, and 
from 5 to 25 m. wide. 

MIropole, or Miropolye, tn., 
Kursk gov., Central Russia, 16 
m. s.s.E. of Suja. There are 
saltpetre and brick works. Pop. 
(1897) 10,896. 


Mirror, a reflector, now gener- 
ally of glass. Venice— f.e. Mu- 
rano— was famous for its glass 
mirrors from the beginning of 
the 14th century, as Paris is 
to-day. It displayed a laby- 
rinth of them at the exhibition 



Ancient Greek Mirror, with 
figures of Hercules and Athena, 

of 1900. Ancient mirrors were 
made of brass, bronze, silver, 
gold, steel, and various alloys. 



Venetian Mirror, 16th century, in 
walnut and mother of pearl {S, 
Kensington Museum), 

The Romans of the early empire 
also used obsidian, lapis specu^ 
laris, and phengites (a whitish 
stone from Cappadocia); andNero 
had one of emerald. From Sidon 
came the first glass mirrors. 
Corinth (400 B.C.) produced the 
best Greek, and Prffinesto Roman 
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specimons. Metal mirrors were some one else than tho true i^rform other charitable offices, 
generally round, with a handle owner, of property lawfully in During the great plague (1348-9) 

attached, which could be fixed one’s possession, but entrusted to they were especially active. The 

in position or held by the hand. one for particular purposes. The members wear a monastic dress. 

Of this shape were the Etruscan, word is not a legal term of art, with cowl drawn over the face. 

Greek, and Celtic specimens. but a popular general description Mishawaka, tn., St. Joseph 

Mirrors were usually portable of a number of fraudulent trans- co., Indiana, U.S.A., 72 m. s.E. 

actions in the nature of embezzle- of Chicago ; manufactures ma- 

ment. chinery, agricultural implements. 

Miscarriage. See Abortion. and paper pulp. Pop. (1900) 

Misdemeanour. See Crime 5,500. 

AND Criminal Law. Mishna, the namci given to the 

Miseno, cape, Italy, at w. chief depository of the Jewish 

extremity of Gulf of Naples, 0 in. * oral law,’ which forms what may 

s.w. of Naples. Augustus made be called the text of the Talmud, 

the ancient city of Miseniim, situ- as distinguished from the Gemara, 

ated here, a naval station for or commentary. It contains the 

part of the Roman fleet, and con- llalakha (Rules) spoken cf at 

structed a large harbour. 'I’he Midrash, and was by some re- 
town was destroyed in 890 by the garded as coeval with the Torah 

Saracens. or written law of Moses. The 

Miserere, the 51st Psalm (50tli earliest groupings of the oral 

in the Vulgate), generally ascribed law were m.-ide by the school cf 

Japanese J\Iirro/\ lUth century to David, in connection with his Hillcl ; but the Mishna, as now 

(8. Kensington Museum). sin with Rathsheba, but probably extant, was largely collected and 

of later date. The church has arranged by Rabbi Jehuda Han- 

and personal belongings, and adopted it as the proper language nasi (c. 220 A. I). ). Probably, how- 

became furniture only in the for the expression of penitence. ever, it was not committed to 

Kith century. Divination mir- It forms part of the ^comniina- writing before the 5th century 

rors are mentioned by Pausanias. tion service,’ which is read on a.d. Sec Talmud. 

Burning glasses were used by Ash Wednesday, and the tenth, Misilmeri, tn., prov. Palermo, 
Archimedes (?) and by I’roclus eleventh, and fifteenth verses are Sicily, 8 m. S.E. of Palermo. It 

(514 A.D.). Buffon ignited wood incorporated in the vcrsicles at has a castle, perched on a domi- 

with them 140 ft. away. Ochsen. matins and evensong. nating hill. Pop. (1901) 13,247. 

augen (convex) were familiar in 
Germany in the middle ages. 

Magic mirrors of Japan (known 
since 9tii century) are of bronze, 
with convex surface and inscribed 
back. They reflect on a white 
screen an imago of the raised 
ornaments on tlio back. Mirrors 
are backed with a metallic cover- 
ing; this is called ‘silvering.’ 

Previous to 1840 an amalgam 
of tin and mercury was used ; 
now silver is used. The .silvering 
is further protected by a coating 
of shellac and red paint. By 
using a curved glass instead of a 
flat one, the reflected image of 
the object will become distorted, 
a concave cylindrical mirror 
lengthening it o.t the expense of 
width, and a convex mirror pro- 
ducing the opi)osite effect. See 
EtruskischcSpir(jfl{ne\y Miserere, called also Miseri- Misiones, territory of Argen- 

by Gerhard ; Kleinere Kiinst und coRDs or Patiences, are the scats tine Republic, between the rivers 

Industrie im Alterthum (1871), or stalls in the chancels of cathc- Parand and Uruguay. It is 

by Friederichs. drals and collegiate churches. partly hilly, and covered with 

Mirza, a title used in two ways The lower part is adorned with tropical forests. Sugar, tobacco, 

by the Persians. When prefixed carvings, some of which exhibit and yerha matk^ or Paraguay tea, 

to the surname, it is simply fabulous animals from the medi- are produced. The chief town is 

equivalent to ‘Mr.’; but when rKvalbe.stiarics, typifying the vari- Posadas, on the Parana. Area, 

affixed to the surname, it denotes ous sins, while others are simply 11,282 sq. m. Pop. (1900) 32,521. 

a })rince of the blood royal. domestic scenes of the time, a Miskolcz, tn., prov. Borsod, 

Mirzapur, mimic, tn. and cap. few are Scriptural, and many are Hungary, 24 m. N.E. of Erlaii. 

of dist. of same name. United caricatures on the then existing Its Gothic church dates from tho 

Provinces, India, on r. bk. of the dresses and customs. The mis- 13th century. It manufactures 

Ganges, 30 m. w.s.w. of Benares, erere in Exeter Cathedral arc flour, pottery, and porcelain. Pop. 

with manufactures of carpet and said to be the oldc.st (between (1900) 40,833. 

brassware. Its ghats and temples 1224 and 1240) and most complete Mispickel, arsenical pyrites, 

are specially noteworthy. Pop. in the world. There are also FeSAs, the principal ore of ar- 

(1901)79,862. The district has an very fine ones at Ludlow' and senic, occurs in large quantities 

area of 5,223 sq. m. and a popu- Nantwich. in Cornwall, Germany, and the 

lati on (1901) of 1,082,4.30. Mlserlcordla, or Brother.^ ok United States. It forms hard 

Misappropriation, the con- Mercy, a society of laymen in (H. 6*5) steel-gray orthorhombic 

verting to one’s own use or bene- Florence, founded in 1240, who crystals, which give off arsenic 

fit, or to the use or benefit of tend the sick, bury the dead, and when heated. 



Carved Miserere in Exeter Cathedral. 
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Misprision. Misprision of 
felony or treason consists in con- 
cealing or not revealing to the 
proper authorities a felony or 
treason of which the party is 
cognizant. As to felony, it is 
practically obsolete. The term 
was formerly applied to any 
heinous misdemeanour which had 
no specific name. 

Misrepresentation is distin- 
guished from fraud in that it is 
an innocent misstatement of fact. 
If it is material to the subject- 
matter of a contract, the party 
deceived may resist specific per- 
formance or claim rescission, but 
it does not afford ground for an 
action for damages. Generally, 
innocent misrepresentations of 
law, of intention, of motive or 
object, of value or of opinion, 
have no effect on a contract. In 
Scotland the term is applied both 
to innocent and fraudulent mis- 
representation. The former is 
known as error. See also Mis- 
take. 

Missal, the book containing the 
office of the mass. After the 
Council of Trent it was ordered 
(1570) that all churches which 
could not prove the uninterrupted 
use of a service book during the 
])re vious two hund red j^ears shou 1 d 
adopt the authorized Roman mis- 
sal. The English missal was used 
till about the close of the 17th cen- 
tury, and the Galilean in France 
till much more recently. The 
missal is largely composed of 
rubrical instructions of a very 
minute kind. In the olden days 
much of the ritual had been left 
to the discretion of tho priest. 
^J’hc missal was revised in 1004, 
and again in 10H4. 



Missel Thrush. 


Missel Thrush, or Mistletoe 
Thuush (2'urdus viscivorus). It is 
stated that this bird has been dis- 
placing the true or song thrush 
in Britain, but this is doubtful. 
The^ missel thrush may be rec- 
ognized by its general grayish 
tint as contrasted with the 
browner colour of the song 
thrush, the bolder spots on the 
under surface, and the larger 


size (eleven inches as compared 
with nine inches). In Britain 
the bird feeds largely on berries, 
holly, rowan, hawthorn, and ivy, 
in default of the mistletoe berries 
to which it seems so partial else- 
where. To this diet, however, it 
adds garden fruit, worms, snails, 
and insects. The bird breeds 
early, it has a somewhat harsh 
note, aii<l from its habit of singing 
during stormy weather in early 
8 ruing it is sometimes called the 
‘ storm cock.* 

Missions, History ok, is the 
history of the expansion of the 
Christian church. By 100 a.d. 
converts were won in Syria, Asia 
Minor, Greece, Rome, Alexandria, 
Babylon, and perhaps in Himin 
and Britain. In the 2nd century 
the gosi)el reached Edessn, Par- 
thia, l*crsia. Media, Bactria, 
Mauritania, Germany, and Brit- 
ain. Vigoroius churches existe<l 
in Gaul. Pantsenus presided in 
Alexandria over the first mission- 
ary college, and about 100 was 
the first historical missionary to 
India, which may mean Hindu- 
stan, Arabia, or Abyssinia. Prog- 
ress continued in the 3rd cen- 
tury in spite of persecutions, aiul 
by 250 A. I), the Christians formed 
one-twentieth of the .subjects of 
the Roman empire. The Goths 
in Moesia received the gospel 
from captives carried off in their 
inroads. Armenia was the first 
eountry to a<loi)t Christianity as 
the state religion. The 4th cen- 
tury witnessed the final and 
severest persecution under Dio- 
cletian (30.3), during which Brit- 
ish martyrs .suffered death at 
Verulamium, now St. Albans. 
But in 324, after Constantine’s 
conversion, Chri.stianity became 
tho imperial religion. In 381 
Theodosius abolished paganism, 
closing the temples and confis- 
cating their property. The 
Goths were enlightened by Ulfi- 
las (318-388), who gave them an 
alphabet and the Bible in their 
own tongue. His work was con- 
tinued by other Goths trained 
in the missionary college which 
Chrysostom founded at Con- 
stantinople in 404. In this cen- 
tury the Abyssinian Church was 
founded, and the conversion of 
the Iberians accomplished. The 
great light of the 5th century 
was St. Patrick (.395-493), who 
evangelized Ireland and origi- 
nated the great line of Irish- 
Scottish missionaries, who, dur- 
ing four centuries, carried the 
gospel and civilization through 
France, Switzerland, Italy, and 
Germany. The most distin- 
guished wore Columba (521-597), 
the evangelist of the Scots from 
Iona ; Aidan (635), the apostle of 
Northumbria ; Columbanus and 
Gallus (659-615), who evangelized 
Italy and Switzerland; Hilda 
(614-680), the foundress of the 


missionary monastery of Whitby ; 
and Kilian, tho apostle and 
martyr of Franconia. At the 
close of the 6th century, St. 
Augustine (596-607), sent by Gre- 
gory the Great, visited Britain, 
and became the first archbishop 
of Canterbury. During this prog- 
ress in the West, the Nestorians. 
though condemned at the council 
of Ephesus (431), carried on ex- 
tensive missions in Asia. They 
founded a Tartar chureh in 
Khwarezm (Khiva), preached in 
India, and planted churches in 
China which lasted till about 900. 
In the 8th century, Boniface (680- 
75.5), born in Devonshire, evan- 
gelized Friesland, Hesse, and 
Saxony. The conversion of the 
Northmen was begun in earnest 
in the 9th century by Ansgar 
of Corbie, near Amiens ; but 
Denmark was not Christianized 
till 1030, under Canute, who 
also sent missionaries to com- 
1)1 etc the work in Scandinavia. 
Disciples of Ansgar reached Ice- 
land and Greenlaml. The Slava 
were evangelized in 801 by Cyril 
and Methodius of the Greek 
Church, which also reached the 
Austrian and Russian Slavs in 
the loth and 11th centuries; and 
the conversion of Europe was 
nearly completed by the bnpti.sm 
of Vladimir of Russia and his 
people in 988. Only two names 
need be mentioned in tho next five 
centuries up to the reformation 
(1517). Ramon Lull, born in 
Majorca in 1236, was the first 
missionary to the Mohammedans, 
whom he tried to convert by his 
philosophical system, and by 
establishing missionary colleges. 
He preached in Tunis, (Cyprus, 
and Armenia, and died a martyr’s 
death in Africa (1315). Monte 
Corvino, a Franciscan missionary, 
baptized six thousand Chinese, 
and became archbishop of Peking 
(1305). The reformation origi- 
nated only two missions. In 
1.5.56 Coligny sent men chosen 
by Calvin to the French colony 
in Brazil, but the settlement 
proved a failure. In 1559 Gus- 
tavus Vasa of Sweden began 
a mission to the Lapps of N. 
Europe. 

Roman Catholic missions prac- 
tically date from tho founda- 
tion of the Jesuit order by Loyola 
in 1534. Xavier went to Goa in 
1542, and laboured for ten years 
in S. India, the Eastern archi- 
pelago, and Japan. His greatest 
success was in Japan ; but the 
work did not last. Ricci en- 
tered China. In 1622 the Con- 
gregation for the Propagation of 
the Faith was founded at Rome, 
and in 1627 tho College for the 
same purpose, and before long tho 
Congregation of Priests and the 
Seminary for Foreign Missions in 
Paris. By the middle of the 18th 
century the early zeal and vigour 
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had largely disappeared. In 1 822 
VCEuvre ae la Propagation de la 
Foi was started in Lyons ; it now 
raises about £300,000 a year. In 
recent times missions under the 
direction of the Propaganda have 
been actively pushed in China, 
India, Japan, Polynesia, New 
Guinea, Africa, and Madagascar, 
and are reckoned to have gained 
about four million converts. 

The 16th century also witnessed 
successful missions of the Dutch 
in their colonies in Malaysia, S. 
India, Ceylon, and Brazil, a 
missionary college being formed 
in Leyden. In 1588 Sir Walter 
Raleigh gave £100 to the Virginia 
Company for the propagation of 
Christianity in that settlement— 
the first recorded missionary 
donation in England. In 1649, 
under Cromwell, the Corporation 
for the Propagation of the Gospel 
in New England was formed. 
John Eliot (1604 -90), the apostle 
of the North American Indians, 
was connected with this corpora- 
tion, which was reconstituted in 
1662 under Boyle, and is still at 
work as The New England Com- 
pany. In 1664 an Austrian, Baron 
von Welz, went to Dutch Guiana. 
In 1699 was founded the ^ioniety 
for Promoting Christian Know- 
ledge. It now spends over £10,000 
a year in publishing and circulat- 
ing Christian literature in hea- 
then lands. The Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel was 
founded in 1701, to maintain an 
orthodox clergy in Great Britain 
beyond the seas, and to make 
other provision for the propaga- 
tion of the gospel in those parts. 
Since 1821 it has developed con- 
siderable missionary activity, but 
the larger part of its work is 
among English-speaking people 
abroad. Scattered throughout 
the British empire it has 4,520 
stationsand outstations, 520 male 
missionaries, 186 female (includ- 
ing wives), .8,200 native helpers ; 
income in Great Britain, £152,530. 

The Danish Halle Mission to 
India was begun in 1704 through 
Dr. Lutken, chaplain of Frede- 
rick IV., and a missionary col- 
lege was started in (h)penhagen. 
From the Copenhagen college 
Hans Bgede (1686-1758) went 
forth to the Eskimos. It was 
the meeting between Zinzendorf 
and Egede at Copenhagen in 
1731 that originated the mission- 
ary fervour of the Moravian 
Church, whose first missionaries 
went out to St. Thomas (AV. 
Indies) in 1732. The Moravians 
have proved the most missionary 
church, and now have over .379 
stations and outstations in N. 
and S. America, »S. and Central 
Africa, Australia, and Central 
Asia, 200 male missionaries, 194 
female (including wives), 1,864 
native helpers ; income from 
Great Britain, £21,606. 


The evangelical revival of the 
18th century under Whitefield 
and Wesley was quickly followed 
by the formation of missionary 
societies, and was the inspiration 
under which modern missions 
began. In 1792 the Baptist 
Missionary Society was founded, 
of which Carey, who laboured 
forty-one years in Bengal with- 
out a break, was the first mission- 
ary. The society, which was 
amalgamated in 1891 with the Gen- 
eral Baptist Society, now has, in- 
cluding the Baptist Zenana Mis- 
sion, 859 stations and outstations 
in India, China, Africa, W. 
Indies, Brittany, and Italy, 141 
male missionaries, 183 female (in- 
cluding wives), 808 native help- 
ers, and income £97,626. In 
1795 the London Missionary 
Society was founded on an un- 
denominational basis by Congre- 
gatiunalists. Episcopalians, and 
Presbyterians. It is now mainly 
supported by Congregationalists, 
and has l,.‘fo7 stations and out- 
stations in the South Seas, New 
Guinea, AV. Indies, India, China, 
Africa, and Madagascar, 210 male 
missionaries, 238 female (includ- 
ing wives), 6,462 native helpers, 
and income £145,271. Henry 
Martyn went out as a chaplain 
of the East India Company in 
1805. His brilliant missionary 
life, which terminated at Tokat 
in 1812, gave great impulse to 
the missionary movement. In 
1799 the Church Missionary Soci- 
ety was founded by Evangelical 
churchmen, under the name of 
the Society for Missions to Africa 
and the East, and has become the 
largest of missionary societies. 
It has 590 stations and out- 
stations in Africa, Palestine, 
Persia, India, China, and Canada, 
571 male missionaries, and 757 
female (including wives), 8,106 
native helpers, and income of 
£353,163. The Church of Eng- 
land Zenarui Missiojuiry Society. 
founded in 1880, has 64 stations 
and outstations in India, 210 
missionaries, 917 native heli)ers, 
and an income of £5(>,733. 

The Religions Tract Society. 
formed in 1799, does a wide work 
in many lands in the production 
of Christian literature. The 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 
formed in 1804, is the most help- 
ful auxiliary of all missionary 
societies. The National Bible 
Society of Scotland was formed 
in 1861 by an amalgamation of 
Scottish Bible societies which 
existed earlier in the century. 
The AVesleyans, whoso first mis- 
sionary, Dr. Coke, laboured in 
the W. Indies from 1786 to 1814, 
did not form the Wesleyan Metho- 
dist Missionary Society till 1813. 
Including its work amongst Eng- 
lish people abroad, and its 
women’s auxiliary, it has now 
2,818 stations and outstations 


in Europe, India, China, Africa, 
and AV. Indies, 216 male mis- 
sionaries, 242 female (including 
wives), 3J634 native helpt rs, and 
income £153,789. The Presby- 
terian churches have carried on 
mission work as^ part of their 
church organization, instead of 
forming more or less independ- 
ent societies. The Church of 
Scotland sent Duff to India in 
1829, and now has in India, 
China, and Africa 84 mission 
stations and outstations, 50 male 
missionaries and 82 female (in- 
cluding wives), 855 native help- 
ers, and income £41,976. The 
Free Church of Scotland began 
work in 1843, and the United 
Presbyterian Church in 1847. 
They (along with the smaller 
body which still retains the title 
of Free Church) now have, as the 
United Free Church of Scotland 
Foreign Missions. 827 stations 
and outstations in India, China, 
Africa, Melanesia, andA^. Indies, 
199 male missionaries, 207 female 
(including wives), 2,813 native 
helpers, and income £108,309. 
The Preshyteria i Church of Ire- 
land Missions (begun in 1840) 
have in India 37 stations and out- 
stations, 19 male missionaries, 
32 female (including wives), 284 
native helpers, with an income 
of £15,081. The Presbyterian 
Church of England Missions 
(begun in 1847) have in China 
and India 261 stations and out- 
stations, 43 male missionaries 
and 68 female (including wives), 
401 native helpers, an<l income 
£26,510. The Welsh Calrmistic 
Methodist Foreign Missions (be- 
gun 1840) have 20 stations and 
outstations in Assam and Brit- 
tany, 20 male missionaries, 19 
female (including wives), 1,074 
native helpers, with an income 
of £10, .303. The United Metho- 
dist Free Churches Mission. 
founded 1857, has in China, 
Africa, and Jamaica 193 stations 
and outstations, 26 male mis- 
sionaries and 22 female (includ- 
ing wives), 584 native hel])erH, 
and income of £12,647. The 
Universities'^ Mission to Central 
Africa (Church of England), 
founded 1859, has 69 male mis- 
sionaries, 48 female, 207 native 
helpers, and income of £30,371. 
The Friends' Foreign Missionary 
Association, founded 1865, has 
in China, India, and Madagascar 
248 stations and outstations, 35 
male missionaries and 59 female 
(including wives), 978 native 
helpers, and income of £24,512. 
The^ South American Missionary 
Society (Church of England), be- 
gun in 1844 after the splendid 
devotion of Captain Gardiner, 
has in S. America 54 stations and 
outstations, .38 male mission- 
aries, .3.3 female (including wives), 
46 native helpers, and income of 
£15,746. 
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The chief undenominational 
Booieties are 

The Zenana Bible and Medical 
Misaion^ founded 1852. It has 
in India 37 stations and outsta- 
tions, 157 missionaries, 275 native 
helpers, and an income of £26,413. 
The China Inland Mission, 
founded by Dr. Hudson Taylor 
in 1862, has in China 306 male 
missionaries, 456 female (includ- 
ing wives), and income of £51,446. 

Medical missions are carried on 
by most of the societies. The Ed- 
inburgh Medical Missionary So- 
ciety (founded 1841) trains menand 
women as medical missionaries. 

The chief American societies 
are the American Board of Com- 
missioners for Foreign Missions 
(practically CouKreprational), 
formed 1810, with 1,402 stations 
and outstations in Africa, Tur- 
key, India, China, the Tacific, S. 
America, Simin, and Austria, 189 
male missionaries, 360 female 
(including wives), 3,581 native 
helpers, and income of £170,000; 
the American Ba^dist Missionary 
Union, formed 1814, with 1,739 
stations and outstations in India, 
China, Japan, Africa, and Europe, 
193 male missionaries, 288 female 
(including wives), 3,325 native 
helpers, and income of £1.36,104 ; 
the Methodist Episcopal Church 
Missions^ formed 1819, with 363 
male missionaries, 5.39 female 
(including wives), (>,403 native 
helpers in Africa, S. America, 
China, Japan, India, and Eu- 
rope, and income of £317,730. 
The Presbyterian Boards — North 
formed 1837, and South formed 
1861 — have, in America, the East, 
and Africa, 1,628 stations and out- 
stations, 375 male missionaries, 
606 female (including wives), 
2,015 native he I tiers, and income 
of £248,967. 

The chief continental societies 
are the Netheidands Missionary 
Society, founded in 1797 ; the 
Basel Society, founded 1815; the 
Berlin Society, founded 1823 ; the 
Paris Socieiy for Evangelical 
Missions, founded 1825 ; and the 
Rhenish Society, founded 1828. 

Missions to the Jews are con- 
ducted by several agencies, the 
chief of which are The London 
Society for Promoting Chris- 
tianity among the Jews, founded 
1809 fChurch of England) ; and 
the British Society for the Pro- 
pagation of the Gospel among the 
Jews, founded 1842 (undenomina- 
tional). The total expenditure 
of these and other societies is 
reckoned at £70,000. 

Amongst the leading mission- 
aries of the 19th century have 
been, in Africa, Schmidt, Van 
der Kemp, Moffat, Livingstone, 
Krapf, Mackenzie, Steere, Han- 
nington, Saker, Comber, Mackay, 
and Crowther; in India, Carey, 
Martyn, Ringeltaube, Judson, 
Duff, Wilson, Rhenius, Sargent ; 


in China, Morrison, Legge, Lock- 
hart, Burn^ Moule, Taylor, Hill, 
John; in Oceania, Archdeacon 
Williams, J. Williams, Patteson. 
Turner, Paton, Calvert, and 
Chalmers. See Smith’s Short 
History of Christian Missions 
(1890); Bliss’s Concise History 
of Missions (1897); Warneck’s 
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of Missions ( 1893) ; Williams’s The 
Middle Kingdom (1883) ; Lowe’s 
Medical Missions (1887) ; Smith’s 
Chinese Characteristics (1894) ; 
Smith’s Conversion of India 
(1893) ; Sherring’s History of 
Protestant Missions in India 
(1884) ; Christ lieb’s Protestant 
Foreign Missions (1880), For 



Outline of the History of Pro- 
testant Missions from Reforma- 
tion to Present Time (1884) ; Hut- 
ton’s History of the Moravian 
Church (1895) ; Dennis’s Chris- 
tian Missions and Social Prog- 
ress (J897); Denni.s’8 Centennial 
Survey of Foreign Missions (1902) ; 
Thompson and Johnson’s British 
Foreign Missio7is (1899); Lovett’s 


missionary l)iographies, see J. 
Page’s Rer. D, Brainerd (1892); 
J. Smith’s Life of William Carey 
(1885), Henry Martyn, Saint and 
Scholar (1892), and Life of Alex- 
ander Duff (1879) ; J. S. Moffat’s 
(son) Lives of Robert and Mary 
Moffat (1886); W. G. Blackie’s 
Personal Life of Livingstone 
(1894); Charlotte M. Yonge’s 



History of London Missionary 
Society (1899) ; Horne’s Story of the 
London Missionary Society (1894) ; 
Stock’s History of Church Mis- 
sionary Society (1899); Canton’s 
History of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society (1904); Guinness’s 
Story of China Inland Mission 
(1893); Pierson’s Divine Enterprise 


Life of Bishop Patteson (1888); 
Dawson’s History of the Life 
and Work of Bishop Ilannington 
(1888) ; Autobiography of Rev, J. 
O. Paton (1889); A. M. Mackay, 
by his sister (1890) ; Lovett’s Life 
of James Chalmers (1903) ; and 
Speer’s Missions and Modem 
History (1905). 



Mississippi 

Mississippi, (i.) Southern 
<»tate of U.S.A., with an area of 
46,810 sq. m. It was admitted to 
the Union as a state in 1817. The 
surface is everywhere low, in few 
places exceeding 600 ft. above 
sea-level. Much of the w. part, 
bordering the Mississippi, and 
drained by tliat river and the 
Yazoo, is a low alluvial bottom 
land, subject to flooding, except 
where protected by levees. Mo.st 
of the state is forested with yel- 
low pine. Almost the only in- 
dustry is agriculture, and the 
chief crop is cotton ; next comes 
Imlian corn. Tlie capital is Jack- 
son, and the principal city Vicks- 
burg. Pop. (11)00)1,551,270. The 
number of negroes was 58*4 per 
cent, of the total. ( 2 .) The 
greatest river of N. America. 
It rises in Lake Itasca, N. 
Minnesota, and has a length of 
2,500 m. The JMissouri, however, is 
its longest branch, and including 
it the river has a total length of 
4,200 m. The MissisHii>pi, after 
leaving Lake Itasea, ])ursues a 
devious course through many 
lakes and marshes. Below the 
St. Anthony Falls at Minnea- 
polis its coTirse becomes much 
more regular, and no further 
rapids are encountered until Rock 
I. is reached, on the w. boundary 
of Illinois. Further rapids occur 
at Keokuk, in the s.E. corner of 
Iowa, Just above 8t. Louis it 
receives the waters of the Mis- 
souri from the w., and, at the 
R. point of Illinois, those of 
the Ohio from the k. To this 
point the river flows in a bot- 
tom land of no great breadth, 
bordered by bluffs from 200 to .100 
ft. in height. Below the mouth 
of the Ohio the Mississippi 
flows in a broad delta plain, 
the river being, as far as the s, 
boundary of Tennessee, upon the 
E. side of this plain, but shifts 
to the w. from that point as far 
as Vicksburg, then again to the 
E. ; while in lower Louisiana its 
plain lies on both sides of the 
river. From the foot of St. An- 
thony Falls to the mouth of the 
Ohio the average descent is a 
little less than half a foot to a 
mile ; while from the latter point 
to its mouth it is about one quar- 
ter of a foot, or three inches to 
a mile. The bottom lands below 
the mouth of the Ohio lie in the 
main slightly below the high- 
water level of the river, and 
these lands are protected from 
overflow by levees. Much of this 
bottom land is marshy. Below 
the mouth of the Red R., in the 
middle of Louisiana, the river 
has numerous distributaries, the 
principal of which arc the bayous 
Atchafalaya and Lafourche. The 
river enters the Gulf of Mexico 
through a delta, the principal 
channels of which "are South-west 
Pass, South Pass, and Pass 
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Loutro. Of these. South Pass 
has been improved by means of 
jetties, by which the current has 
been made to cut away the bar 
at the entrance, giving 34 ft. 
depth of water at the entrance 
to the pass, and improving the 
position of New Orleans as a 
southern port. The drainage 
basin of the Mississippi includes 
1,240,039 sq. m. Its affluents on 


the E., most of which are tribu- 
tary to the Ohio, drain the w. 
slopes of the Appalachian moun- 
tains. Its affluents on the w., 
tributary to the Red R., the Ar- 
kansas, and the Missouri, drain 
nearly all of the B, front of the 
Rocky Mts. and the great plains. 
The main river is navigable from 
its mouth to Minneapolis, the 
Ohio from its mouth to Pittsburg, 
and the Missouri to the Three 


Mississippi Sobeme 

Forks in Montana, with the ex- 
ception of a break at the Great 
Fal Is. The Arkansas is navigable 
to Wichita, Kansas, and the Red 
R. to Shreveport in N.W. Louisi- 
ana. The total navigable length 
of the entire drainage system is 
not far short of 16,000 m. The 
river was discovered Vjy De Soto 
in 1641, and explored by Mar- 
quette and Joliet in 1673 and by 


La Salle in 1682. From 1783 to 
1803 it formed the western bound- 
ary of the United States. See 
Humphreys and Abbot’s Physics 
and Hydraulics of the Missis- 
sippi River (1876); Ockerson 
and Stewart’s The Mississippi 
River (1893) ; History of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley^ by Shea (1903), 
and by Spears and Clark (1903). 

MIssissipjpi Scheme, a scheme 
of colonization launched by John 
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Law, the financier, in 1717. His 
Louisiana Company acquired 
rights over the whole territory 
drained by the Mississippi, the 
Ohio, and the Missouri. In 1718 
the company bought the monop- 
oly of tobacco, and in 1719 it 
undertook the management of 
the mint and farmed the rev- 
enue from the government. 
In this way it controlled the 
whole colonial trade, and had 
in its hands the management of 
the currency and the finance of 
France. Shares in the company 
rose to a height which even Eng- 
land’s South Sea Bub})le could 
not rival. Law in 1720 became 
controller-general of the national 
finances, and attempted to amal- 
gamate the company an<l the 
Banque Oen<*rale (Banque Roy- 

95 


ale). This proposal pricked the 
bubble of public confidence. There 
was a run on the bank, and a panic 
ensued, which was intensified by 
a decree reducing the value of 
the bank’s paper. Finally the 
bank stopped T>ayment. Law had 
to flee before the storm, and spent 
his latter days in Italy. 

Missive, in Scots law, a memo- 
randum in writing. A binding 
sale of land may be effected by 
an interchange of missives, in 
which one party offers to buy or 
sell on certain conditions and the 
other party accents the offer. A 
lease may be made by a missive or 
letter by the proprietors accepted 
by the lessee. Missives of sale or 
lease require to be stamped if 
they are to be used as evidence. 


Missolonghi, or Mesoloxohi, 
fort. tn.. prov. Acarnania and 
iEtolia, Greece, on Gulf of Pa- 
tras, 20 m. N.w. of Patras, and 
situated in a marshy plain. It 
sustained two sieges from the 
Turks, in 1822 and 1825-6, and 
during those years was the chief 
western strongliold of the Greek 
patriots. Lord Byron died here 
on April 19, 1824. A mausoleum 
contains his heart, and a statue 
of him was erected in 1881. Cur- 
rants and valonia are exported. 
Pop. ( 896) 8,.39-L 

Missoula, city, Montana, 
U.S.A., co. seat of Missoula co., 
on r. bk. of Missoula 11., 95 m. 
W. of llelcna, with the state 
university. Pop. (PJM^) 4,36(>. 

Missouri, (l.) Central state 
of U.S.A., organized as a terri- 


tory in 1812, and admitted as a 
state in 1821. Area, 69,415 sq. m. 
It was formed from a part oi the 
Louisiana purchase (1803), and 
is divided nearly in half by the 
Missouri, which traverses it from 
w. to E., while along its E. border 
flows the Mississippi. The coun- 
try N. of the Missouri is a rolling 
prairie, wooded only in part; and 
the country s. of this river is, in 
the main, forest-clad. The land 
rises gradually southward into 
the plateau which forms the N. 
part of the Ozark Hills. The 
agricultural interests are very 
great, especially in the N. prairie 
portion. The principal crops are 
Indian corn, wheat, and oats. A 
little cotton is raised in the S.E. 
Missouri yields much of the lead 


and nearly all the zinc produced 
in the country. Coal also is pro- 
duced. The manufactures are for 
the most part concentrated in 
St. Louis. The leading products 
are those of slaughtering and 
meat - ymeking, tobacco, flour, 
foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts, malt liquors, lumber, and 
boots and shoes. Pop. (1900) 
3,106,665,51 percent, being males 
and 49 per cent, females. Negroes 
amounted to 5 per cent. ( 2 .) 
River of United States, the long- 
est branch of the Mississippi. It 
rises in S.W. Montana by the 
junction of three streams — tho 
.Icfferson, the Madison, and the 
Gallatin. From the junction the 
river flows N. and n.e., and after 
a long course E. through Mon- 
tana it turns to the s.E., and 
crosses N. and 8. Dakota. It 
serves as the boundary line be- 
tween Kansas and Nebraska on 
the w., and Iowa and Missouri 
on the K., and finally crosses tho 
last-named state to its junction 
with the Mississippi, a few miles 
above St. Louis. It is navigable 
from its mouth to Great Falls, in 
Central IMontuna, and above these 
falls to tho Three Forks. Even 
at low stages the river is heavily 
loaded with detritus, from which 
it has acquired the popular cogno- 
men of ‘ Big Muddy.’ The drain- 
age basin covers 527,155 sq. m. 
The length from its mouth to tho 
Three Forks is 2,340 m., and to tlio 
head of Jefferson R., the longest 
of the forks, is 2,950 m. 

Missouri, Kansas, and Texas 
Railroad, incorporated in 1876, 
took over the Pacific Railroad 
C'ompanj’^ of Missoiiri. In 1880 it 
was amalgamated with the St. 
Louis and Lexington, the Kansas 
City and Eastern, the Lexington 
and Southern, the St. Louis, Kan- 
sas, and Arizona, the Missouri 
River, and the Leavenworth, 
Atchison, and North-western Rail- 
roads. The system has a total 
length of 2,941 miles, covering tho 
greater part of Kansas, (’olorado, 
Missouri, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
and Utah. The total capital is 
£27,500,000. In 1904 5 there was 
a surplus of revenue amounting 
to £250,000 ; but no dividend has 
been yjaid on the ordinary shares. 

Mist is very similar to feg, but 
tho water particles are somewhat 
larger and are much more wet- 
ting. It is really a cloud in con- 
tact with or suspended immedi- 
ately over the surface of the 
ground or sea. The term ‘ Scotch 
mist* is applied to the coarser 
water particles which coalesce 
into tiny raindrops. 

Mistake. Generally if a party 
to a contract makes a mistake he 
must stand by it, and where a 
mistake is made as to law this 
rule is invariable. But sometimes 
mistake is of such a character 
that there has been no consent, 
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and therefore no real contract; 
then the contract is void. For 
example, mistakes may occur as 
to parties; as to the nature of 
the contract ; as to the existence 
of the subject-matter; through 
ambiguity as to the matter; as 
to the quality or quantity of 
what the seller is selling. If a 
contract does not express the 
intention of the parties, and that 
intention can be ascertained, it 
may be rectified. In Scotland 
mistake is spoken of as error, a 
term which also includes innocent 
misrepresentation. 

Mistassini, lake, Quebec, 
Canada ; is about 120 m. long and 
20 m. broad ; area 975 sq. m. It 
discharges w. into James Bay by 
the Rupert R. 



Branch of Mistletoe. 


Mistletoe, British parasitic 
shrub {Visenm album) belonging 
to the order Loranthacese. It 



Mistletoe growing on branch. 

1, Cross section ; 2, longitudinal section. 


arrows on a variety of trees, but 
IS perhaps most commonly found 
on the apple, very rarely on the 
oak. It bears thick yellowish- 


green leaves and staminate or 
pistillate flowers (the different 
sexes appearing on separate 
plants), which are followed by 
white one -seeded berries that 
ripen towards winter. In the 
eyes of the Druids it was sacred, 
and used to be out with great 
religious ceremony, especially 
when found growing on the oak. 
They imputed to it medicinal vir- 
tues, looking upon it as a species 
of all-heal. It plays a consider- 
able part in the folklore of cer- 
tain parts of N. and W. Europe. 

Mistletoe Thrush. See Mis- 
sel Thrush. 

Mistral, the violent north wind 
blowing from the cold, snow- 
covered plateau of Central 
France down the valley of the 
Rhone to the Gulf of Lions. It 
owes its origin to the simultaneous 
presence of a low atmospheric 
pressure in the Gulf of Lions 
and a high-pressure area in the 
north. The unseasonable cold 
which sometimes prevails in the 
Riviera is due to this wind. 

Mistral, FRiJO^Ric (1830), Pro- 
vencal poet, born at Mail lane 
(Bouclies-du-Rh6ne). Together 
with Roumanille he threw him- 
self into the movement of a Pro- 
vencal literary revival, and be- 
came one of the seven founders 
of the Felibrige in 1854. The rus- 
tic epic MirHoy which appeared 
in lf^59. at once placed Mistral 
at the head of the school. Two 
further epics, a play, a verse 
narrative, and a number of short 
pieces contained enough admi- 
rable poetry to sustain his repu- 
tation. Miriio tells the tragic 
love story of a rich girl and a 
poor peasant in a perfect style, 
and with touching simplicity and 
directness. The theme was set to 
music by Gounod, and English 
translations have been made by 
Grant (1807), Preston (3rd ed. 
1890), and Crichton (1868). Mis- 
tral spent many years in collect- 
ing the proverbs, legend s, folklore, 
etc., of Provence, which he incor- 
I)orated in his Tresor dou Feli- 
hrige (1886). In 1905 he shared the 
Nobel prize for literature with 
the Spanish playwright Echega- 
ray. See monographs by AVelter 
(1899) and Downer (1901), and 
Lef^vre’s Bibliographic Mistra- 
lienne (1903). 

MIstretta, tn., prov. Messina, 
Sicily, 34 m. n.e. of Caltanis- 
setta. Pop. (1901)14,041. 

Mitau, or Mitava (often mis- 
spelt Mittau ; in Lettish, Yel- 
gava), cap. Courland gov., W. 
Russia, 26 m. b.w. of Riga. It 
has tanneries and cloth works, 
and makes tin articles, linen, and 
white lead. From 1561 to 1795 it 
was the capital of the duchy of 
Courland. It was the favourite 
residence of Marshal Biron, rul- 
ing courtier of Empress Anne. 
Pop. (1897) 35,011. 


Mitcham, vil. in Surrey, Eng- 
land, 9 m. S.W. of Westminster 
Bridge. The ancient flint church 
of Sts. Peter and Paul was rebuilt 
in 1821. In the vicinitv are large 
market gardens and fields of me- 
dicinal plants, and sweet herbs 
for the manufacture of essences. 
The Cranmer family was long 
associated with Mitcham. Pop. 
hOAIl 14 (KU 

^ Mitchel, John (1815-75). Irish 
patriot, born at Camnish, Co. 
Londonderry. In 1845 he went 
to Dublin as assistant editor of 
the Nation^ and in 1848 started 
a weekly paper, the United Irish- 
man; was tried for sedition, and 
sentenced to fourteen years’ 
transportation. He escaped (1853), 
and settled in America. His 
chief works are Life of Aodh 
O'Neil (1846), Jail Journal (1854), 
and History of Ireland (1887). 
See Life by W. Dillon (1888). 

Mitchell, city, Davison co.. 
S. Dakota, U.S.A., 70 m. w. of 
Sioux. It is the seat of the S. 
Dakota University, founded in 
1888. Pop. (1900) 4,055. 

Mitchell, Donald Grant 
(1822), known as ‘Ik Marvel,* 
American man of letters, born 
at Norwich, Connecticut; was 
United States consul to Venice 
(1853-4). He wrote Fresh Glean- 
ings (1847); The Battle Summer^ 
or Paris in 1S48 (1849) ; The Lor- 
gnette (1850) ; Reveries of a Bache- 
lor (ifeo); Dream Life (1^2); 
Fudge Doings (1855) ; My Farm 
of Edgewood (1863); Dr, Johns 
(1866) ; Daniel Tyler (1883) ; Eng- 
lish Lands, Letters, and Kings 
(1889-97); American Lands and 
Letters (1897-9). 

Mitchell, Peter (1821-99), 
('anadian statesman, born at 
Newcastle, New Brunswick. He 
took a leading part in the federa- 
tion movement, and when the 
Dom i ni on govern men t was formed 
(1867) he became minister of 
marine and fisheries. He was 
editor of the Montreal Herald 
from 1873. 

Mitchell, Silas Weir (1830), 
American physician and nov- 
elist, was born at Philadelphia. 
He has gained a reputation by 
his advocacy of the ‘rest treat- 
ment’ for nervous diseases. (See 
Weir Mitchell Treatment.) 
Amongst medical books he has 
written Wear and Tear, or Hints 
for the Overworked (4th ed. 1874), 
and Fat and Blood (4th ed. 18^). 
As a novelist he has written Hugh 
Wynne, Free Quaker (1897), The 
Adventures of Francois (1899), 
When All the Woods are Green 
(1894), Dr. North and his Friends 
(1900), Circumstances (1901), and 
A Comedy of Conscience (19()4). 

Mites, small arachnids which, 
together with ticks, constitute the 
order Acarina. A large number 
are parasitic— some, like the itch- 
mite, giving rise to disease in man. 
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A few are eamivorouB and free- 
living, feeding upon minute in- 
sects such as Aphides. Most 
mites are degenerate, and some 
are strangely modified in accord- 
ance with a special mode of 
life— the follicle mite (7)e- 
modex folliculoHm), which is 
vermiform in appearance, and 
lives in the sebaceous sacs and 
hair follicles of man. In many 
cases tracheal tubes are ab- 
sent, and the animals have re- 



Mit'js. 


1. Deinodex folllculoruin, larva ; 2, Gainasus 
colcoptratonun ; 3, TyroKlyphua iiiyuophaKUH ; 
4 , AtaxapinipCH ; 5,Troutl>icliutn holosericeiiiii. 

turned to the primitive method 
of breathing by the skin. The 
habitat is very varied ; for mites 
occur on the animals and plants 
which they infest— c.j;. beetle- 
mites {Gamasus) ; among organic 
matter— c.i7. cheese-mites (Tyro- 
glyphus\ which destroy not only 
cheese, but flour and similar sub- 
stances; in water, both fresh and 
salt — e.g, species of Atax and 
similar forms ; or as adults freely 
at the surface of the ground — c.(/. 
species of Trombidiura, the har- 
vest-mite. There is usually a 
slight metamorphosis in devel- 
opment, the young being hatched 
with six legs, and acquiring the 
fourth pair later. 

MItford, Mary Russell 
(1787-1855), English novelist and 
dramatist, born at Alresford, 
Hampshire; was a voluminous 
contributor to the magazines of 
the day, especially The Lady^s 
Magazine^ in which appeared her 
sketches entitled Our Village^ in 
1819, reprinted in 5 vols. 1824- 
1832. She wrote four tragedies, 
Julian^ Foscari^ RienzU and 
Charles /.—all produced at Oovent 
Garden or Drury Lane. Her other 
works comprise Dramalio Scenes 
(1827), Belford Regis ( 1 835), Recoh 
lections of a Literary Life (1852), 
and Atherton and Other Tales 
(1854). She was a brilliant conver- 


sationist and letter-writer. See 
L’Estrange’s Life of Miss Mary 
R. AfiY/ord (1869), and The Friend- 
ships of Mary R. Mitford (1832). 

Mitford, William (1744-1827), 
English historian, was born in 
London. ^ In^ 1774 he published 
his Inquiry into the Principles of 
Harmony in Language^ andaftcr- 
wards a Treatise on the Military 
Force, His chief work was a 
History of Greece^ in 5 vols. 
(1784-1810), long the standard 
work on the subject. 

Mithras, originally one of the 
three principal gods of the ancient 
Persians, though later he sank 
into a subordinate position to 
Ahura-Mazda (Ormuza). He was 
the god of light, external and 
internal, hence the god of wis- 
dom and of moral purity. After 
the Persian conouest of Assyria 
and Babylonia his worship be- 
came much more prominent, and 
Mithras himself was identifled 
with the sun. This religion was 
introduced into Rome after Pom- 
pey’s conquest of Pontus, 67 B.C. 
Between 100 A.D. and 378 it flour- 
ished greatly in the Roman em- 
pire, but was prohibited in the 
latter year. Candidates had to 
undergo a long process of initia- 
tion, and had to submit to many 
severe trials of physical endur- 
ance by fire,' water, and fasting. 
There were a ceremony of baptism 
and an oblation of bread and 
water, and other rites. In these 
respects, and in its belief in the 
mystic soul-sacrifice of Mithras 
(t.c. vicarious redemption), Mith- 
raism resembled Christianity, but 
there was no real connection be- 
tween them. See Cumont’s Lcs 
Mysieres de Mithras (2nd ed. 
1902), and Dieterich’s Fine Mith- 
rasliturgie (1904). 

Mithridates, more correctly 
Mitiiuadates (132 or 131 to 03 
n.C.), king of Pontus in Asia 
Minor, was a man of extraordi- 
nary ^wers ; he is said to have 
spoken twenty - five languages ; 
he made a si>ecial study of poi- 
sons and their antidotes. He 
became king at eleven years of 
age. About 114 B.C. he added 
to his dominions the kingdom of 
Bosporus (the modern Crimea), 
Cappadocia, and Paphlagonia. 
In 94 the Romans ordered him to 
give up Cappadocia. This led, 
in 88 B.C., to the first Mithridatic 
war. After seizing the Roman 
province of Asia, and causing 
80,000 Italians to be massacred 
on one day, Mithridates sent a 
force over into Greece ; but Sulla 
defeated his general, Archelaus, 
there, and ho himself was de- 
feated in Asia by Fimbria, and 
made peace in 84. The second 
war, in 83 and 82, was due to the 
aggressions of Miirsena, Sulla’s 
lieutenant. The third war lasted 
from 74 to 63 B.c, In it Lucullus 
at first overpowered Mithridates, 


rntgoherUcli 

and expelled him from Pontus 
into Armenia ; but owing to the 
mutiny of Lucullus’s soldiers, 
Mithridates recovered Pontus in 
68. In 66 Pompey again defeated 
and expelled Mithridates, and he 
took refuge in the Crimea. At 
last he committed suicide. 

Mitia, or Mictlan, vil., Mex- 
ico, 30 m. s.E. of Oaxaca, with 
ruins of Zapotecan temples or 
palaces and tombs. Fine mosaio 
surface decorations form a feature 
of two of the groups, and mural 
paintings of a third. Sculpture 
is almost entirely wanting. See 
Holmes’s Archseol. Studies among 
the Ancient Cities of Mexico,’ in 
Publications of the Field Colum- 
bian Museum (1897) ; and Saville’s 
*Crucif orm Structures near Mitlo,* 
in Bull, of Amer, Museum of Nat, 
Hist., vol. xii. (1900). 

Mito. See Mytho. 

Mitrailleuse. See Guns— 
Machine, 

Mitraria, a genus of half- 
hardy evergreen shrubs belong- 
ing to the order Gesneracese. 
There is only one 8t)ecies, M, 
coccinea, which bears long soli- 
tary inflated tubular scarlet 
flowers in summer. A well- 
drained, light, i>eaty loam and 
a moist, shady situation are de- 
siderata. 



Mitre, 


Mitre, the headdress of bishops, 
a cap with two peaks or horns, 
and two strings falling over the 
shoulders, which came into gen- 
eral use during the 12th century. 
Originally of simple white linen, 
and only a few inches high, in the 
14th century it was over a foot 
high, and adorned with precious 
stones and gold and silver plates. 
After the reformation it fell into 
disuse, until resumed by the 
bishop of Lincoln (1885). 

Mltscherllch, Eilhard (1794- 
1863), German chemist, was born 
near Jever in Oldenburg, and 
succeeded Klaproth in the chair 
of chemistry in Berlin (1821). 
Besides researches on the allotro- 
pio forms of sulphur, on the acids 
of manganese and selenium, and 
on benzene and its derivatives, he 
is perhaps most famous for his 
labours in crystallography and 
mineralogical chemistry ; discov- 
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ering the principle of isomor- 
phism, and methods of preparing 
minerals artificially. His chief 
book was Lehrbuch dcr C hemic 
(4th ed. 1840-8). See Life in Ger- 
man, by Rose (1804). 

Mittwelda, tn., Saxony, Ger- 
many, 12 m. by rail N.E. of 
Chemnitz, has cotton, woollen, 
and linen factories, engineering 
and furniture workj. There is 
also a large technical institute 
for engineering. Pop., including 
Rossgen (1000), 10,111). 

Mitylene. See Mytilini. 

Mivart, St. Geouoe Jackson 
(1827-1900), English biologist, 
was born in Loiuion. He became 
professor of botany and zoology 
at the Roman Catliolic university 
college in Kensington (1874), an<l 
later professor of the philosophy 
of natural history at Louvain 
(1890-3) in Belgium. He was 
csiK^cially interested in the anat- 
omy of the carnivora, and his 
work on The C tt (1881) is a mono- 
graph of great interest and charm, 
lie also contributed largely to 
the controversies on Darwinism 
and natural selection. He was 
excommunicated by the Roman 
Catholic Church six weeks before 
he died. Ho wrote Nature and 
Thought (1882), Genesis of Species 
(1871), The Origin of Human 
Reason (1889) ; also The Common 
Frog (1874), and Lessons from 
Nature (1870). 

Mixtecs, civilized nation, 
(Central America, wliose territory 
(Mixtecapan) was conterminous 
with that of the kindred Zapo- 
tecs. Many still survive in S. 
Mexico. 

Mixtures are non - homogene- 
ous substances containing two 
or more elements or compounds. 
They are distinguished by the 
following features: — (1) The pro- 
portions in which their Compo- 
nents can be put together are not 
fixed ; (2) the properties of a mix- 
ture are intermediate between 
the properties of their compo- 
nents ; and (3) they can be sepa- 
rated by taking advantage of the 
difference in properties of their 
components. For example, com- 
mon gunpowder is composed of 
charcoal, saltpetre, and sulphur : 
varies somewhat in composition ; 
))osscsses the blackness of the 
charcoal and the saline taste of 
saltpetre ; and the saltpetre can 
be dissolved out by water and the 
sulphur by carbon disulphide, 
leaving the charcoal. The differ- 
ences of property made use of in 
separating mixture are as follows: 
(1) difference in size of particles, 
taken advantage of in sifting and 
filtering, and indirectly to sepa- 
rate tough from brittle compo- 
nents; (2) differences in density — 
for example, light particles float 
or can be easily washed away,while 
heavier ones settle, or light gases 
diffuse more rapidly than heavy 


ones ; (3) differences in solubility, 
employed in the various processes 
of extraction and crystallization; 

(4) differences of volatility, on 
which depend the methods of ob- 
taining a non-volatile and dis- 
solved substance by evaporating 
its solution, or of seimratiug two 
substances of different volatility 
by fractional distillation ; and 

(5) special differences, such as 
the magnetic properties of iron, 
by which it can bo removed from 
among non-magnetic components. 

Miyadzu, or Miyazu, fishing 
tn., Tango prov., on w. coast of 
Hondo, Ja]>an, 50 m. N.w. of 
Kioto, is noted for the ‘ Heaven’s 
Bridge,’ a narrow promontory, 
one of the ‘three great sights’ 
of Japan. Pop. 10,000. 

Miyajima. See Hiroshima. 

Mizar = ^ Ursa; Majoris, the 
first telescopic and also the first 
spectroscopic double star de- 
tected. Riccioli, in 1050, discov- 
ered its fourth-magnitude com- 
panion at 14" ; an<l Pickering, in 
1889, found the second - magni- 
tude primary to be composed of 
two nearly equal white stars, 
mutually revolving in a period of 
20 days 14 hours (Vogel). 

Mizpeh, or Mizpaii, several 
towns in Palestine. Mizix;h of 
Gilead (Gen. 31 : 49 ; Judges 10 : 
17 #.) was probably the present 
village SClf in N. Gilead, remark- 
able for its rude stone monu- 
ments. Mizpeh of Benjamin 
(Joshua 18:20 ff.) lay north of 
Jerusalem, the exact site doubt- 
ful. JVIizpeh of Judah (Joshua 
15; ,38 ff.) probably stood near the 
valley of Zephathah, 3i m. N.w. 
<«f Jerusalem. Mizpeh of Moab 
(1 Sam. 22 : 3) is as yet unknown. 
The word ‘Mi/qiah’ on memorial 
rings alludes to the setting up of 
the heap of stones by Jacob and 
his brethren at Mizpah of Gilead. 

M.J.I., Member of the Institute 
of Journalists. 

MjOsen, Norwegian lake, 62 in. 
long, average breadth 2 ra., 60 m. 
N. of Christiania. 

M.L.A., Member of Legislative 
Assembly. 

Mlawa, tn., Plock gov,, Rus- 
sian Poland, 50 m, n.n.e. of Plock. 
It possesses flour mills, breweries, 
vinegar, soap, and oil manufac- 
tories, tanneries, brick works, and 
agricultural-machine works. Pop. 
(1897) 13,449. 

M.L.C., Member of Legislative 
Council. 

Mile., Mademoiselle, Mi.ss. 

MM., Messieurs, Gentlemen. 

Mme., Madame. 

Mnemonics, a method of as- 
sisting one to recall the memory 
of any series of numbers or words. 
The ‘decayed mental impressions’ 
of the brain are revived if asso- 
ciated with others which arc more 
readily recalled. In this asso- 
ciation lies the whole art of 
mnemonics or ‘ mnemotechny.’ 


Cicero, for example, adopted the 
topical method when he wished 
to recall the successive parts of 
a long oration. Choosing some 
house with which he was entirely 
familiar, he associated every room 
and object with some detail of 
the speech, whether argument, il- 
lustration, or conclusion, proceed- 
ing ill order from the porch and 
entrance-hall to the main parts of 
the building, and assigning the 
great divisions of his discourse to 
some of the principal apartments. 
It was easier to recall the succes- 
sive parts of the liouse in projier 
order, and then set forth the cor- 
responding thoughts and conclu- 
sions which had already been 
deliberately assigned to each, 
than to recall the latter at first 
hand. The art being largely ap- 
plied to the learning of discon- 
nected names and figures by rote, 
as in grammar and formal logic, 
it incurred the satire of Lord 
Bacon, who compared such mne- 
monical skill to the gymnastic 
feats of rope-dancers. 

There are at the present time 
two systems of mnemonics in 
use. The first is for remember- 
ing such numbers as dates in his- 
tory and measurements in geog- 
raphy. For this purpose a code is 
prepared of the following typo 
(after Feinaigle) — 

12 3 4567890 
d n m r I j k v p s 
Each figure or digit should in- 
stantly suggest to the student the 
corresponding letter, as shown 
above. The date of the first cru- 
sade was 1 095, which by the code 
gives dspl^ suggesting the mne- 
monic word ‘ despoil,’ or ‘ dis- 
j)lay,’ as the student thinks best. 
The latter word may suit one 
who admires the crusaders, with 
the phrase *displ((i/ of chivalry;’ 
the former would perhaps be 
adopted by those who regard 
some of the kniglils as mere 
marauders. Vowels are, of 
course, inserted anywhere and 
anyhow in order to devise a 
suitable word — i.e. a word easily 
remembered ; and any letter oc- 
curring in the code is convert- 
ible into a cognate consonant. 
For d we may put t or t/i, for n 
put nr/, for v put f or w, or 
mh, and k for g (hard), and 
also for guttural c/t, gh^ etc., 
according to the usual trans- 
formations in grammar. Colum- 
bus discovered America in 1492 = 
drpn, suggesting ‘door open’ to 
Europe for entering upon a 
new phase. The second system 
is suitable for recalling larger 
groups of digits, such as the ratio 
TT (see Circle) = 3*1415926536. 
This group is recalled by the sen- 
tence, Now I must a while cn- 
deavour to reckon right the ratios. 
Each word by the number of its 
letters shows the corresponding 
digit. To avoid division by 
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Mnemosyne 

it is important to remember its 

reciprocal *3183.0, the 

mnemonic phrase for which is. 
Can I discover the reciprocal? 
Other useful examples are the 
base of the Napierian logarithms, 
= 2718281828, and *4342944811), 
the multiplier for converting any 
Napierian logarithm into tiie or- 
dinary one. The mnemonics for 
these groups are: aS'o mindful^ I 
theorize to rememher^ I theorize to 
remember : and. Read the page of 
Napierian lore^ fine seholarst 1 
inculcate. Perhaps tlie most fa- 
mous mnemonic is that known as 
harhara celarentf used in logic. 
See Green’s Memorjf, Natural and 
Artificial ( 1 88(3) ; Fowler’s Memory 
and Intellectual Improvement 
(1891); Ri hot’s of Memory 

(1882) ; Evan’s Memory Training 
(1889); and Loisette’s Assimila- 
tive Memory (189G). 

Mnemosyne — i.e. ‘ memory * 
^in ancient Greek mythology a 
daughter of Uranus; by Zeus 
she was tlie mother of the Muses. 

Moa {Dinornis\ the native 
name for certain flightless birds 
which inhabited New Zealand, 
and are believed to have been 
exterminated by the Maoris, who 
were very fond of its flesh, about 
the middle of the 18th century. 
The largest species was about 12 
ft. in height, but many were very 
much smaller, one being perhaijs 
not bigger than a turkey. The 
head was small, the neck is be- 
lieved to have been bare of feath- 
ers, the wings were very much re- 
duced, or in some species wholly 
absent, but the legs were large 
and strong. The feathers were 
rounded, with disunited webs, and 
had a long after-shaft. The birds 
apparently fed on green shoots 
and roots of ferns. They lived 
together in pairs. The nearest 
living ally is the small apteryx. 

Moabites, a Palestinian tribe 
E. of the Dead Sea. They 
spoke a language closely akin 
to Hebrew, and their national 
deity was Chemosh. Their 
ancestor was Moab, son of Lot, 
and tho story of Gen. 19:30- 
^ is intended to show their re- 
lationship with Israel. The two 
peoples, however, were at con- 
stant strife. Saul warred with 
them, and David forced them to 
become tributary. In the time 
of Ahab, Mesha, their king, re- 
volted ; and when Jehoram was 
endeavouring to reconquer them, 
and had shut Mesha up in Kir- 
hareseth, the latter caused his 
son to pass through the fire—an 
act by which the Israelites were 
so^ awed that they forthwith 
raised the siege. Moab probably 
reached the acme of its prosperity 
c, 700 B.C., but it eventually dis- 
appeared before the Babylonian 
conquest. See Tristram^ Land 


of Moab (1873), and W. R. Smith’s 
Religion of the Semites (1894). 

Moabite Stone, one of the 
most important epigraphic me- 
morials of Semitic antiquity, was 
unearthed at DiLon or Dibon in 


to chronicle his successful revolt 
against Israel. See monographs by 
Ginsburg (1871), Smend and Socin 
(1880), and Nordlander (181)0). 

Moallakat, a collection of 
ancient Ai'a))ic poems. See Ths 
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The Moabite Stone, in the Louvre. 


1868 by the Rev. F. A. Klein. 
It is of black basalt, measuring 
3*8 by 2 by 1*2 ft., and contains 
34 lines in the Plnenician charac- 
ter, purporting to have been in- 
scribed by Mesha, king of Moab, 


Seven Golden Odes of Pagan 
Arabia, known as the Moallalcat, 
by Lady Anne Blunt, and in Eng- 
lish verse by W. S. Blunt (1904); 
and Language and Lit- 

erature, 
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Moberly, city, Randolph co., 
Missouri, U.S.A., 130 rn. vv. from 
St. Louis. Pop. (1000) 8,012. 

Mobile, (i.) City, Alabama, 
U.S.A., and co. seat of Mobile 
CO., on Mobile Bay. It exports 
cotton, timber, and vegetables, 
and has iron foundries and cotton 
mills. Its total trade amounts 
to about £3,000,(.M)0 annually, 
four-fifths being exports. Pop. 
(1900) 38,409. (2.) River, Ala- 
bama, U.S.A., formed by the 
iunction of the Alabama and the 
Tombigbee. It empties into the 
hea<l of Mobile Bay (30 m. long, 
from 10 to 12 m. broad), just above 
the city of Mobile. Its drainage 
area is 43,430 sq. m. It is navi- 

g able to the junction of tlie Ala- 
ama and Tombigbee. The en- 
trance to the bay was gallantly 
forced by Farragut, in command 
of a Federal fleet, in August 
1804. 

Mobilier, Credit. See Credit 
Mobilier. 

Mobilization, the process of 
passing from the peace footing 
to that of war, a process in 
which rapidity is of the very 
utmost importance. It is a main 
point in modern war to lie first 
ready, and to be beforehand with 
the enemy in striking. In 1859, 
Napoleon ill. took thirty-seven 
days to place about 130,(.K.K) men 
in N. Italy. In 1800, 220,000 
l*russians crossed the Austrian 
frontier within a fortniglit from 
the beginning of their mobiliza- 
tion. In 1870, Germany mobi- 
lized 400,000 men in nine days, 
and placed them on the frontier 
in eight more. 

The work of mobilization con- 
sists in bringing all units up to 
a war establishment by calling 
up reserves ; clothing and equip- 
ping all reserves and recruits; 
Iiroviding the horses necessary 
for riding and trans])ort, and 
all the stores and vehicles neces- 
sary for the army about to take 
the field; calling into existence 
corps for taking the place of 
those to go on active service ; 
provi<ling for all commands 
and employrnonts vacated by 
those ])rocceding to the field ; 
distributing all necessary muni- 
tions, and holding in readiness 
large reserves of them, as well 
as of clothing, food, and forage ; 
securing the use of railways, 
shipping, and other means of 
transport; and preparing hospi- 
tals and medical services. 



Moccasin, 


Moccasin, shoe of the N. Amer- 
ican Indian. It varies much in 


different districts — in some being 
made of soft leather, sole and 
upper all in one piece ; in others, 
with a sole of raw hide, slightly * 
turned up all round, and uppers 
of soft deerskin. Moccasins are 
often tastefully decorated with 
embroidery of coloured porcu- 
pine quills. 



Moccasin Snake. 


Moccasin Snake {Ancistrodon 
coniortrix)^ a poisonous N. Amer- 
ican snake (also called ‘copper- 
head ’), which is found in swampy 
localities, where it preys on small 
mammals and birds. It grows to 
a length of almut three f.eet, and 
is of a brownish colour, with dark- 
brown and black markings. 

Mocha. See Mokha. 

Mocha Stones, pale translu- 
cent agates, whicli show branching 
brown or l>lack patterns resern- 
liling mosses or fern fronds. They 
are used as brooch stones, and 
come chiefly from Arabia, but 
many of those now sold are pro- 
duced by artificially colouring 
natural agates. 

Mock Heroic Poetry is that 
in which mean or trivial sulqects 
are, for the puriwses of satire or 
mere amusement, treateil in the 
serious and elevated style proper 
to heroic or epic themes. It is 
a form of parody, and more or 
less synonymous with travesty or 
burlesque. The Iliad was bur- 
lesqued in the Batrachomyoma- 
chia, or Battle of the Frogs arid 
il/iVr, once ascribed, though in 
error, to Homer himself. Chaucer 
parodied medi.x*val romance in 
Sir ThopaSy and Beaumont and 
Fletcher parodied romantic drama 
in llie Knight of the Burning 
Pestle. Amongst later examples 
may be named Charles Cotton’s 
Scarronides, or Virgil IVavesticdy 
Hamuel Butler’s Hudihrasy the 
Duke of Buckingham’s 2' he Re- 
hearsnly and the play of ‘The 
Spanish Armada’ inserted in 
Slieridan’s The Critic. 

Mocking-bird {Mimus poly- 
glottus)y an American bird, be- 
longing to the thrush family, 
which owes its popular name to 
its extraordinary capacity for 
imitating the notes and cries of 
other animals. It possesses also 
a song of its own, which is both 
strong and sweet. The plumage 
and flight are thrush-like, and the 
diet consists of insects and fruit. 
The range extends from the 
United States to Mexico and the 
Antilles. The name is also ap- 


plied to other nearly related 
forms which possess similar 
powers of imitation. 

Mock Suns and Moons, or 
Parhelia and Paraseleinac re- 
spectively, are frequently seen 
in conjunction with halos. Occa- 
sionally supernumerary circles 
appear, and then mock suns and 
moons are oliserved near where 
the point of intersection with the 
primary halo takes place. The 
development of these phenomena 
is due to the more brilliant illum- 
ination at the points of intersec- 
tion. The cause of mock suns or 
moons is attributed to refraction 
on ice crystals or spiculse having 
their axes vertical. See Halo. 

M6d, The Gaelic. The word 
mod was borrowed into Gaelic 
from the Norse language. Origin- 
ally it may have been used in the 
sense of ‘meeting,’ * council,’ but 
it was especially connected with 
the administration of justice. 
The word enters into topography : 
Tom a* Mlidid is the Gaelic equi- 
valent of ‘moot’ or ‘mote hill,* 
‘gallows hill.’ Later the term 
meant ‘court,’ ‘assize.’ The 
Comunn (raidhcalach or High- 
land Association was founded 
about fifteen years ago to pro- 
mote tlie stiuly of tlie Gaelic lan- 
guage, literature, and music. A 
chief means of carrying out the 
o))jects of the association was the 
institution of an annual gather- 
ing, on the model of the Welsh 
histeddfod and the Irish Oireach- 
tasy where i)rizes are offered for 
e.xcellence in Gaelic reading, 
recitation, literary compositions 
in prose and verse, choir and solo 
singing, and playing on the harp. 
The official title selected by the 
Highland Association for these 
gatherings is The Caelic Mod. 
During the last thirteen years 
Mods have been held annually 
in autumn in Oban, Glasgow, 
Edinburgh, Inverness, Perth, 
Dundee, G reenock, and Dingwall. 

Modder. See Vaal. 



Mocking-iird. 


Mode, in music. Ancient 
Greek music was founded upon 
a melodic system of diatonic 
scales termed modes. The ec- 
clesiastical modes, fourteen in 
number, and said to have been 
classified into authentic modes 
and plagal modes by St. Ambrose 
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and St. Gregory, differed in some 
respectH from, but retained the 
names of, their Grecian proto- 
types. Each mo<le was an octave 
in compass, and contained two 
semitones, which occupied differ- 
ent positions in each scale. The 
plagal mode was a fourth below 
the authentic, from which it was 
derived, and was iinlicated by 
the use of the prefix hypo to the 
name of the authentic ; thus — 
mixolydian, authentic ; hypo- 
mixolydiajij plagal. A composi- 
tion was said to be in a ‘mixed’ 
mode when its compass extended 
throughout both authentic and 
plagal modes. Rules were in 
use which regulated the trans- 
position of modes and substitu- 
tion of certain notes. Two of 
the inodes, the Locrian and Hypo- 
locrian, were early rejected as 
impure; but all ancient ecclesi- 
astical music was written in one 
or other of the remaining twelve 
modes. It was not until about 
the 17th century that these old 
inodes were finally superseded 
by our present forma of major 
(equivalent to the Greek Lydian 
and the mediaeval Ionian), minor 
(equivalent to the Greek and 
medijeval Aiolian), and chromatic 
scales. 

Models and Modelling. A 

model is an object to be repro- 
duced by imitation. A model 
may represent a perfect typo in- 
capable of reproduction, but fur- 
nishing an ideal aim ; or, as in 
mathematics, something men- 
tally conceived; or, as in found- 
ries, the actual mould in which a 
bell is cast. Living persons are 
employed as art models in Rome, 
Paris, and elsewhere. In geog- 
raphy, globes, maps, and otlier 
representations ; in sculpture, 
figures of plastic materials; in 
anatomy, reproductions of the 
human form; in mechanical sci- 
ence, machines; in pure mathe- 
matics and geometry, models 
constructed of piipier-mdch^, are 
employed to present to tlie senses 
the precise form of figures and 
curves. Models of yachts, ships, 
theatres, and other tangible ob- 
jects are habitually employed for 
the same reason. The largest 
collection of models exists in the 
New York Patent Office, where 
a model of each patent must be 
deposited. For modelling in plas- 
tic art, see Modelling, by Lanteri 
(11K)2). 

Modena, (i.) Province, Italy; 
area, 1,002 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 
315,804. The N. part belongs to 
the valley of the Po; in the s. 
part rise the Apennines. ( 2 .) 
Town, cap. of above, 25 m. N.w. 
of Bologna. The cathedral, with 
a marble tower, was commenced 
in 1099 by the Countess Matilda 
of Tuscany; while the palace, 
built by Francis ii. in the 17th 
century, contains a valuable li- 
VII.-20 


brary. The town is the seat of 
an archbishop. Modena is excep- 
tionally rich in churches, palaces, 
and public buildings. "NVool- 
leii and hemiien cloths, hats, 
and leather are manufactured. 
Under the name of Mutina, it be- 
came a Roman colon in 1H3 u.c., 
and during the civil war it sus- 
tained a siege of four months 
against Marcus Antonins, 43 n.c. 
After being devastated by the 
Huns under Attila, 452 A.D., it 
fell into a state of decay after 
the conquest of the Longobards, 
and only recovered some of its 
former importance under the 
Countess Matilda. In the ca- 
thedral is preserved the secchia 
rapita, or ‘stolen bucket,’ which 
in 1325 led to a war between 
Modena and Bologna. In 13(>0 
the town was plundered by the 
Hungarian partisans of Pope In- 
nocent VI. ; and in 1510 it was 
seized by Pope Julius ll. In 1799 
the Austrians were defeated by 
the French under its walls. Pop. 
(1901) 63,012. 

Mod lea, tn., prov. Syracuse, 
Sicily, 31 m. s.w. of Syracuse. 
Pop. (1901) 49,951. 

Modjeska, Helena (1814), 
Polish actress, born at Cracow. 
She married G. V. Modrzejewski 
(abbreviated to Modjeska), and 
joined a company (1861). Three 
years after her liusband’s death 
(1865), she married Count Bo- 
zenta-Chlapowski, and acteil fre- 
quently at Warsaw. In 1876 she 
settled in America, and (1877) 
appeared in San Francisco with 
great success in an English ver- 
sion of Adrienne Tjccouvreur, She 
then visited London (1880), and 
the Continent, and retired from 
the stage in 11K)5. She excelled 
in Shakespeare’s heroines. 

MOdlin^, mrkt. tn., prov. 
Lower Austria, at foot of Wiener- 
wald, 10 m. s.w. of Vienna; has 
manufactures of iron, railway 
supplies, and shoes. It has sul- 
phur baths, and is a popular 
summer resort. Pop. (1900) 
15,304. 

Modocs, a N. American people, 
who, jointly with the kindred 
Lutuami, formerly dwelt on the 
frontiers of Oregon and Cali- 
fornia. They are the ‘ Klamath 
Lake People,’ and the ‘Rogues’ 
of the early white settlers. After 
a general revolt in 1873, when 
moat of them perished, the sur- 
vivors were removed to the Kla- 
math reservation in Indian Ter- 
ritory, where they numbered less 
than 300 in 1^. The Modocs 
speak a stock language, and pos- 
sess traditions, myths, and animal 
tales, showing great imagination 
and even literary taste. Much of 
this literature was collected by 
Albert S. Gatschet in 1885. 
Specimens are given in the Jour, 
of American Folklore, vol. ii., 
No. 6. 


Modugno, tn., Apulia, Italy, 51 
m. s.w. of Bari. Pop. (1901) 11,979. 

Modulation, the process of 
change from one key into an- 
other in a musical composition. 
At one time modulations were 
seldom made into other than 
nearly-related keys, liut the adop- 
tion of the conjoined systems of 
equal temperament and enhar- 
monic changes now gives almost 
unrestricted freedom to the prac- 
tice of this device, and many of 
the greatest effects in moaern 
music are produced by the fre- 
quent introduction of skilful 
modulations. 8ee Hakmonv. 

Modulus, in mathematics, a 
constant referring to properties 
of matter in certain equations. 
As stress is proportional to strain 
within the elastic limits, some 
constant <iunntity may be intro- 
duced, making this proportion- 
ality into an equality. In deal- 
ing witli strength of materials, 
such a constant is called a mod- 
ulus. Thus in Hooke’s law, 
which says that extension, as of 
a bar, is proportional to the ex- 
tending force, the constant which 
converts this proportionality into 
an equality is called the modulus 
of elasticity, or Young’s modulus, 
and is denoted by E. Thus T = E 
(I' -1)11, where T is the extending 
force taken as a tension (or com- 
pression), usually as pounds per 
square inch, E in lbs. per square 
inch, I the original length, and 
r the final length. By putting 
I' = 21, it is seen that E is that 
force which would double the 
length of a bar of unit section 
if the material were capable of 
standing such a strain. AVhere 
the elastic limits are not ex- 
ceeded, the transverse strain— i.e. 
the contraction per unit of trans- 
verse dimension — is from one- 
third to one -fourth the longi- 
tudinal strain. The symbol de- 
noting the modulus of elasticity 
of bulk is K. It denotes the 
lessening of bulk per unit cube, 
usually per cubic inch, under 
hydrostatic stress. If p be the 
shearing stress, and s the shear 
strain, tlien p = Ns, where N is the 
modulus of rigidity. See Perry’s 
Mechanics (1897). For values of 
the moduli, see also Molesworth’s 
Pocket-book (25th e<l. 1904). 

Moe, JOKOEN INGEBREKTSEN 
(1813-81), Norwegian author, bom 
in Ringerike ; acted as tutor, and 
spent all his spare time in col- 
lecting folk-tales in collabora- 
tion with his friend Asbjbrnsen. 
The second edition of the Folkc- 
eventyr (1852 ; Eng. trans. by 
Dasent, 1859) is provided with a 
luminous introduction by Moe 
on the origin and development 
of the folk-tale. He became 
pastor at Sigdal (1853), and in 
1875 bishop of Christianssand. 
He also published some good lyr- 
ical poetry, and books for chil- 
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dren. His Sanded^ Skrifter ap- 
peared in 2 vols. in 1877. 

M6en, Danish chalk island, s. 
of Zealand. Area, 86 sq. in. 
Farming and fishing occupy the 
inhabitants. Pop. (1001) 13,5.‘15. 
The capital is Stege, on w. coast. 
Pop. (1001) 2,625. 

Moeris, Lake, sheet of water, 
N.W. border of prov. of Fayfiin, 
Central Egypt, with modern name 
Birket-el-Karun, .34 m. long by 
m. wide. The artificial lake, 
if it existed at all, lay probably 
S5.E. of the present lake. See The 
Fay yum and Lake Mteris^ by R. 
H. Brown (1802). 

Moero. See Mweuu. 

Moesia, ancient Homan prov- 
ince, bounded by the Danube on 
N., the Black Sea on E., cor- 
responding to Servia and Bul- 
garia. It was conquered by Rome 
in the reign of Augustus, and 
afterwards divided into M<esia 
Superior (w.) and Moesia Inferior 
(e.). When Aurelian surrendered 
Dacia to the barbarians (272 a. i). ), 
and removed its inhabitants to 
Moesia, its central part received 
the name of Dacia Aureliani. 

Moffat, par., bur. of barony 
(16.35), police bur., Dumfrie.s- 
shire, Scotland, 20 m. N.E. of 
Dumfries, on Annan R. It is a 
watering-place, and has mineral 
springs— e.f/. Moffat Well, one and 
a half miles, and Hartfell Spa, 
five miles north-east. A hydro- 
pathic was built in 1875-77. Pop. 
(1001) 2,153. 

Moffat, Robert (1705-1883), 
Scottish missionary, was born at 
Ormiston, K. Lothian. lie S3t 
sail for S. Africa in 1816 as a 
missionary under the London 
Missionary Society. FromNama- 
qualand (1818) he journeyed into 
the interior (1820), and founded 
the station of Kuniman, in Bech- 
iianaland. Here lie translated 
the Bible into the native tongue. 
From 1830-43 he was in England, 
and published his Labours and 
Scenes in S. Africa (1842). After 
his return to Kuruman (184.3), he 
was assisted by Dr. Livingstone, 
who married one of his daughters. 
He returned to England (1870). 
See Lives of Robert and Mary 
Moffat^ by John S. Moffat (I2th 
ed. 1904). 

Mofussil, term of Anglo- 
Indians, meaning ‘the provinces.’ 
It is applied to the country 
districts and stations as distin- 
guished from the presidency; or 
relatively, in a country district, 
to the more rural parts as distin- 
guished from the chief station. 

Mogador, or Suera, chief 
seapt. of Morocco, on Atlantic, 
130 in. s.w. of Morocco city. It 
is built on a rocky promontory, 
and exports olive oil, almonds, 
hides, gum-arabic, and wool. The 
imports in 1003 amounted to 
£2^,461 ; the exports to £321,434. 
Pop. 20,000. 


Mogdishu, or Maoadoxo, tn., 
coast of Italian Somalilana, E. 
Africa, between Ca))e Guardafui 
and Juba R. Pop. 5,000. • 

Mogila, Peter (c. 1596-1647), 
Russian prelate, born of a noble 
Roumanian family, was metro- 
politan of Kieff from 1632 until 
his death. He drew up the Con- 
fession of Faith of the Orthodox 
Greek Church in the Fast (1643). 

Mogilev, (i.) Government of 
N.W. Russia. Area, 18,551 sq. m. 
The N. portion is traversed by 
a continuation of the Valdai 
heights, the water-parting be- 
tween the basins of the Dnieper 
and the W. Dwina. The s. part is 
tliickly-wooded, marshy lowland. 
Lakes are numerous, but small. 
Iron ore and clay are workeil. 
Bees are extensively kept, and 
fisheries iirosper. The chief in- 
dustrial establishments are dis- 
tilleries, breweries, oil works, 
flour and sawmills, paper works, 
flax and hemj) mills, and iron 
foundries. Pop. (1807) 1,708,041. 
The mass of the people are AVhite 
Hussintis. (2.) Often miswritten 
Mohilev, cap. of above gov., on 
the Dnieper, 400 m. S. of St. 
Petersburg. It possesses a fine 
town hall (1670), Roman Catholic 
church (1692), containing a famous 
marble group of the Resurrection 
l)y Antokolski; an orthodox ca- 
thedral founded in 1780 by Cath- 
erine II. The Homan Catholic 
archbishop is metropolitan of all 
Roman Catholics in Russia. 
Leather, tobacco, and pottery are 
manufactured. Pop. (1807)43,106. 
(3.) Capital of dist., Podolia gov., 
W. Russia, 87 m. E.s.K. of Kame- 
nets, has distilleries, breweries, 
and tanneries. Pop. (1807) 22,093. 

Mogok, vil., cap. of Ruby 
Mines dist.. Upper Burma, 70 m. 
N.E. of Mandalay. Pop. 8,000. 

Moguer, city, prov. Huelva, 
Spain, 6 m. s.E. of Huelva. It 
is a fine old Moorish city on the 
crest of a steep ridge, and has 
great production of wine. Pop. 
(1900) 8,455. 

Mogul, the Arabic, as Mughal 
is the Persian, form of the word 
Mongol. The Mogul empire of 
India (Delhi) was founded in 
1526 by Baber, a descendant of 
Tamerlane, and came to an end 
in 1858, when the last of the 
dynasty was transported by the 
British government for complicity 
in the Indian mutiny. The em- 
peror of Delhi was generally 
called the Great Mogul. 

Mohdes, mrkt. tn., Baranya 
CO., Hungary, on r. bk. of Dan- 
ube, 25 m. a.E. of Fiinfkirchcn. 
In 1526 the Hungarians were here 
defeated by the Turks. Another 
battle took place in 1687, in which 
the Turks were defeated by 
Charles of Lorraine. Pop. (1900) 
15,812. 

Mohair. See Woollen Tex- 
tiles. 


Mohammed (571-632), the 
founder of Islam, was born at 
Mecca, of which city his grand- 
father was the spiritual and tem- 
poral head. Early left an orphan, 
ho was brought up by an uncle, 
Abu-Talib. Two factors influ- 
enced Mohammed’s religious evo- 
lution— he was subject to epileptic 
fits, and was early brought into 
close intimacy with Arabian idol 
worship through the sacerdotal 
functions which devolved on his 
grandfather, and, after his death, 
on Abu-Talib. His youth was 
passed tending sheep and camels 
in the noighbouihood of Mecca. 
At the age of twenty-five he be- 
came the business agent of a 
widow named Khadija; his in- 
tegrity and diligence won him her 
affection, and he married her when 
ho was twenty-six and Khadija 
forty years of age. It is to this re- 
markable woman that Mohammed 
owed much of his success. Her 
wealth gave him a jiosition of im- 
portance, and her devotion encour- 
aged him to believe that he was 
indeed the apostle of God. For 
twenty-three years she was Mo- 
hammed’s sole wife, but after her 
death, in 619, ho married ten 
wives, besides owr.ing concubines 
and female slaves. Political con- 
siderations and the early deaths 
of all his male offspring doubt- 
less influenced some of these 
alliances, but in two instances 
Mohammed’s conduct is open to 
reproach. For a long time it was 
Mohammed’s custom to retire, 
along with his faithful Khadija, 
for meditation and prayer to a 
cave on Mount Kira, about three 
miles N. of Mecca. Here his epi- 
leptic tendencies induced ecsta- 
sies and visions which alarmed 
his wife, until one day, about his 
fortieth year, after a solitary 
visit, he told her that he had re- 
ceived from the angel Gabriel 
the fir.st of those messages which 
were afterwards incorporated in 
the Koran. Instantly Khadija 
attached a new meaning to the 
strange visitations which had be- 
fallen her husband. Mohammed 
proclaimed the unity of the God- 
head, condemned infanticide, 
murder, and idolatry. Towards 
Christians and Jews, in those 
early days, his attitude was one 
of conciliation and friendship. 
The development of the creed is 
dealt with under Mohammedan- 
ism. The propaganda produced 
at first but slender results : at the 
end of five years Islam could not 
claim more than half a hundred 
adherents. Persistent persecu- 
tion at length drove Mohammed 
and his followers from Mecca; 
and it is this Hejira, or flight to 
Medina, in J uly 622, which marks 
not only the year from which the 
Mohammedan world computes its 
era, but the turning-point in the 
prophet’s career. Cordially wel- 
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corned and hospitably entertained 
at Medina, it was from this city 
that he set out on those wars 
which resulted in the conquest of 
Mecca and the ultiinate subjuga- 
tion of Arabia to his rule. As 
time went on, Mohammed with- 
drew the concessions he had made 
to those of other faiths. Grow- 
ing ijower and success led to 
loftier claims; coeicion was sanc- 
tioned when the means of exer- 
cising it were achieved ; idolaters 
were to be slain ; unbelievers were 
to be i^ersocuted. Yet it is a 
question how far his hands were 
forced by fiery zealots. In ten 
yeais from the Hejira Mohammed 
numbered his followers by thou- 
sands ; and although his belief 


stantinoplc. which he mado the 
capital of his empire. He con- 
quered the rest of the Balkan 
Peninsula except Belgrade, re- 
duced the isles of the .^gcan Sea, 
and had designs on Italy. 

Mohammed AH (c. 171G-95), 
nawab of the Karnatik, was Clive’s 
ally in the contest with Duplcix 
in 1751. Known in England as 
the ‘Nabob of Arcot,* his debts 
formed the subject of discussion 
in Parliament and (1785) of a fa- 
mous speech by Burke. 

Mohammedanism, or the 
faith of Islam. For some time 
before the advent of Mohammed, 
Christian and Jewish missionary 
enterprise in Arabia had secured 
converts from pagan ranks, while 


to be placed in time of adversity. 
There must be no murmurings at 
His decrees; life, your own and 
others dearer than your own, 
must be placcil in His hands, in 
trust and love. The fatalism 
which has come to be regaided as 
part of the Moslem creed had no 
place in the system established 
by Mohammed, who again and 
again distinctly and emphatic- 
ally repudiated tho idea. Mo- 
hammed taught reform, not rev- 
olution. Although the idolatry 
of Arabia was polytheistic, the 
first part of a foirnula which has 
since become the watchword of 
the Mohammedan faith was but 
the echo of a prayer common 
enough among the pagan dev- 

I 



in tho divinity of his mission 
never failed, neither regal state 
nor personal ambition ever ap- 
pealed to hini. There is evi- 
dence that his last days saw 
a return of the magnanimity of 
his earlier years and a calm 
submission to the will of God. 
Mohammed was buried at Medina. 
See Sir W. Muir’s Life of Mahomet 
(new ed., 4 vols., 1877), and Ma- 
homet and Islam (1887) ; Noldeke’s 
Das Leben Muhammeds (18G3) ; 
Ameer All’s The Life and Teach- 
ings of Mohammed (1891); and 
Margoliouth’s Mohammed and t he 
Rise of Islam (1905). 

Mohammed II. (1430-81), Sul- 
tan of Turkey, began to reign 
1451, and in 1453 captured Con- 


Medina, where Mohammed is buried. 

contact with those rival creeds 
ha<l made thoughtful Arabs dis- 
satisfied with their national wor- 
ship. It was in tho midst of such 
surroundings that from the cave 
at Hira there burst forth tho 
awakening cry, ‘There is no deity 
but God, and Mohammed is the 
messenger of God.’ Tho striking 
parallelisms and allusions which 
aro to be found in tho Bible, 
the Koran, and the Talmud aro 
due rather to Judaism than to 
the depraved Christianity prev- 
alent in Arabia in tho century 
in which Mohammed lived. Mo- 
hammed taught that tho Cre- 
ator rules the universe with love 
and mercy; He alone is to be 
worshipped ; in Him confidence is 


p'Aoto by Dr. {Salih {Subhi. 

otees at tho Kaaba (or holy 
shrine in Mecca). Green, the fa- 
vourite colour of the Arab race, 
became the emblem of the new 
faith ; and with the establish- 
ment of Islam, Mecca retained 
its sanctity. 

It was only natural that the 
chiefs of Mecca, who exercised 
sacerdotal functions, should re- 
sent the new teaching which 
threatened to deprive them of 
their revenue. Mohammed’s cry 
was met by a storm of ridicule 
and a demand for a sign from 
heaven. The small band of dev- 
otees were at length driven to 
take flight to Medina. From 
Medina came reprisals. A guer- 
rilla war resulted in the plunder 
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of rich caravans en route for the 
holy city. At length the exas- 
perated Meccans joined with the 
Bedouins and organized an expe- 
dition against tho Moslems. A 
series of sanguinary encounters 
terminated in tiie complete vic- 
tory of the latter and the capture 
of Mecca. 

Once Mohammed was safely 
established at Medina, there was 
a departure from the broad phil- 
anthropic lines of the original 
message. God, the loving Father, 
was transformed into a hard task- 
master. The power of success, 
the zeal of fanatics, and political 
considerations, while populariz- 
ing the creed, ultimately led to 
that exclusiveness, intolerance, 
and bigotry which have become 
such marked features of the faith 
of Islam. The ‘ Messenger of God ’ 
laid down a plan of salvation 
based on ceremonial law. Fasts 
and festivals were proclaimed ; 
stress was laid on ])ilgrimage8, 
and special blessings were at- 
tached to a pilgrimage to Mecca. 
Later revelation changed tho 
attitude of the ‘faithful’ towards 
Christians and Jews from one of 
friendship and toleration to one 
of aggression and persecution. A 
holy war, in which a martyr’s 
crown was held out as tho re- 
ward of thos^ who fell, was to be 
prosecuted against infidels. Cap- 
tive women were condemned to 
slavery or concubinage ; polyg- 
amy was not only countenanced 
but encouraged. Almsgiving, tho 
condemnation of usury, and the 
prohibition against the use of 
intoxicants are the few redeem- 
ing features of a retrogression, 
in spit j of which the creed spread 
until before Mohammed’s ujath, 
in 032, all Arabia acknowledge<l 
his spiritual and temporal su- 
premacy. 

Mohammed left no son, and for 
tho first twenty-two years after 
his death Arabia was governed 
by three successive caliphs — 
Abu-Bekr, the friend of Moham- 
med, a sagacious and })ure states- 
man ; Omar, the ‘Prince of tho 
Faithful and the benevolent and 
aged Othman. With the murder 
of the last-named in 054, the 
caliphate reverted to Ali, son-in- 
law of Mohammed, the ‘Bayard 
of the Faith.’ It is now we 
catch tho first note of Mussul- 
man dissent. The church was 
rent into two great factions -the 
Shiites and the Sunnites. Tho 
former look upon tho three 
caliphs who reigned between 
Mohammed and Ali as usurpers ; 
the latter recognize no divine 
right of succession, and claim for 
the ‘faithful’ free choice in the 
selection of their spiritual leader. 
Ali was assassinated in 600, and 
his eldest son, Hasan, who re- 
signed in less than six months, in 
favour of his father’s rival, was 


subsequently poisoned by his 
wife. Then, in disgust at the 
licentiousness of the usurper, 
Ali’s youngest son, Hosaiu, was 
invited to become caliph. Hosain 
set out from Mecca with his 
nearest relations to join his ad- 
herents on the Euphrates. On the 
plain at Kcrbela his small band 
was surrounded and destroyed by 
.3,000 of the enemy. Hosain was 
buried where ho was slain, and 
Kerbjla has since become tho 
necropolis of tho Shiites — a 
second Mecca. Only one of 
Hosain’s twelve children escaped 
this massacre, and it is through 
this man, Ali, surnamed Zayn-el- 
Abidin, that the pontiffs of what 
is known as the orthodox Mussul- 
man church claim succession. 
The death of Hosain widened the 
breach between the rival sects, 
and oil the Moharram — the days 
of mourning set apart to com- 
memorate tho martyrdom of Ali 
and his two sons— the Shiites and 
the Sunnites have often met in 
deadly conflict. There are other 
sections of tho faith, of which 
tho Sufls, Wahabis, and Derv- 
ishes, all treated of in separate 
articles, are tho most important. 

Mohammed himself wrote noth- 
ing. Tho Koran, the scripture 
of the creed, was compiled after 
his death. This book not only 
embraces the whole gospel of 
Islam and its theology, but it 
also forms tha basis of Moslem 
law and government; it is the 
final court of appeal for all Mos- 
lems. But the diffusion of Islam 
gave rise to complex religious, 
social, and administrative ques- 
tions which the Koran did not 
solve ; hence wo have tho Sunnat 
or ‘traditional law.’ The divine 
law, or rule, had its place in the 
sacred book ; the pro])het’s inter- 
pretation. of the law is to be 
found in the Sunnat. But the 
collections of Sunnats, compiloel 
by the Shiites and the Sunnites 
respectively, arc not only at vari- 
ance with one another, but often 
are antagonistic. To meet points 
on which both Koran and Sunnat 
fail to produce an exact pro- 
nouncement, reference is had to 
tho Ijma, which may be briefly 
described as tho dicta of the 
‘fathers of tlie faithful.’ And 
lastly, there are the Kias— the 
reasonings or deductions to bo 
gathered upon consideration of 
one or all of the three writings 
already referred to. These four 
books constitute the foundations 
of Moslem faith. Mohammed 
repudiated all intercession or 
atonement. Each believer was 
required to work out his own 
salvation ; yet to-day at Moham- 
med’s tomb and at the sepulchres 
of saints sacrifices are offered in 
order to draw upon the wor- 
shipper tho mercy of the All-com- 
passionate. 


The history of the temporal 
triumphs of Islam is given under 
Calif. See Dozy, Met Islamisme 
(1863; French trans. 1879); Aug. 
Muller, Der Islarn ini Monjen- 
und Ahendlande (1885-87); A. 
von Kremer, Oesckickte der 
herrsekenden ideen des Islam 
(1868), and Kulturtjeschichte des 
Orients nnter den Khali fc7i{lH7b~ 
77); L. Caetani, Annali d^ Islam 
(1905, etc.); D. S. Margoliouth, 
Mohammed and the Rise of Islam 
(1905); T. AV. Arnold, The Preach- 
ing of Islam (1896) ; Sell, Essays 
on Mohamrnedanism (1901). 

Mohammera, Moiiammauaii, 
or Muhamraii, tn., Persia, on 
canal between Shat-el-Arab (Eu- 
phrates) and Kanin. Sinco the 
opening of the Kaiun in 1889 to 
international navigation, its trade 
has considerably increased. The 
exports, which consist of dates, 
wheat, opium, wool, and horses, 
amounted in 190.3 to U76, 672; its 
imports to £168,173. Pop. 15,000. 

Moharram, the first month of 
the Moliaminedan year, but more 
popularly the period of mourn- 
ing set apart by the Shiite Mos- 
lems for commemorating the mar- 
tyrdom of Ali and his two sons, 
Hasan and Hosain. On tho tenth 
day a preacher tells the pathetic 
story of Hosain’s deatli. 

Mohawks, N. American In- 
dians, the most renowned mem- 
bers of the Iroquois League. 
Their original home was in the 
N. of New York. They always 
sided with the English in the 
colonial wars, and after the revo- 
lution passed bodily into Canada. 
They are industrious agricultur- 
ists, Protestants, and fairly well 
educated. In 1900 they nuinbored 
about 1,800. 

Mohawks, or Mohocks, a band 
of wild characters whose practice 
it was in 1711 and 1712 to parade 
the streets of London, .and mo- 
lest and ill-treat harmless pedes- 
trians. ^ See Spectator^ No. 347. 

Mohicans, N. American abori- 
gines, an extinct branch of the 
AlgoiKpiin family, who shared the 
territory between the Atlantic 
coast and the Hudson R. with tho 
kindred Naragansetts and Massa- 
chusetts. Their name survives 
in Cooper’s Last of the Mohicans 
(1826). A few appear to have 
lingered on till 1880 in Con- 
necticut. 

Mohilev. See Mogilev. 

Mohl, Hugo von (1805-72), 
German botanist, was horn at 
Stuttgart. Appointed in 1832 
professor of physiology at Bern, 
he left there in 1835 for Tubingen. 
Ho studied especially vegetable 
anatomy and embryology. Chief 
works: Ucher den Ban und das 
Winden der Ran ken und Schling- 
pfianzen (1827), and Ueher den 
Bau und die Formen der Pollen- 
KOrner (1834). Mohl was joint- 
editor of the Botanische Zeitung, 
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Mohl, Julius von (1800-76), 
German Orientalist, was born at 
Stuttgart. Settling in Paris, ho 
studied under De Sacy, and in 
1826 was commissioned by the 
government to edit (1838-68) the 
ShdhndTna of the Persian poet 
Firdausi. For twenty-seven years 
he was connected with the Soci^t6 
Asiatique, of which ho rose to be 
president. In 1847 he was ap- 
pointed professor of Persian at 
the College de France. His widow 
issued his essays as Vin(/i-sept 
Ans cVHistoire des Etudes Orien- 
tales (1879-80). See Mrs. Simp- 
son’s Letters and Recollections of 
Julius and Mary Mohl (1887). 

Mdhler, Johann Adam (1796- 
1838), German Roman Catholic 
theologian, was born at Igers- 
heim in Wurtemberg. In 1823 
he became professor of theology 
at Tubingen, and in 1835 ho was 
transferred to Munich. Some 
articles published in a Tubingen 
journal brought him into promi- 
nence as an independent thinker. 
His principal book is Symbolik 
(1^12; Eng. trans. 1843), which 
gave rise to much controversy. He 
also wrote The Life of St. Anselm 
(trans. 1844), and Athanasius der 
Grosse (1827). Ilis Gesammelte 
Schriften und Aufsiitzc were pub- 
lished by Dr. Dollinger (1839- 
40). See Lives^ in German by 
Friedrich (1894) and Knopfler 
(1896), and in French by Goyau 
(1905). 

Mohn, Hen HI K (1835), Nor- 
wegian meteorologist, was born 
at Bergen. In 1860 he accepted 
a post in the observatory at 
Christiania, and in 1866 was ap- 
pointed director of the Central 
Meteorological Institute of Nor- 
way. In 1876-8 ho conductu<l a 
scientific expedition into the Nor- 
wegian Sea. Amongst his works 
are A Storm Atlas (1888); The 
North Ocean (1887); Grundzilge 
der Meteorologie (1875 ; 5th ed. 
1898) ; and part of vol. vi. of 
Scientific Results of the Nor- 
wegian North Polar Expedition 
of (1905). 

Mohun, Charles, fifth 
Baron Mohun (1675-1712), Eng- 
lish duellist, was tried at seven- 
teen for murdering a man in a 
drunken brawl, but acquitted. 
In 1698 he was again tried, for 
the murder of Captain Coote, 
and again acquitted. In 1712 he 
challenged the Duke of Hamilton, 
and both combhtants were mor- 
tally wounded. The incident is 
mentioned in Thackeray’s Es- 
mond. 

Moidore, a gold coin formerly 
current in Portugal, but no longer 
in use. It was also known under 
the name of lishonine, and was 
equal in value to 4,800 reis, or 
about 27 shillings English. 

Moir, David Macbf.th (1798- 
1851), Scottish physician and 
author, known as Delta, was born 


at Musselburgh, where he s^nt 
the whole of his professional life. 
Many of his verses appeared in 
Blacktoood^s Magazine. Besides 
poems, he wrote The Autobiog- 
raphy of Mansie Wauch (1828; 
new ed. 1895), and a work on 
The History of Medicine (1831). 

Moirae, or The Fates, called 
in Latin Parca\ were tne god- 
desses who presided over human 
destinies. The goddess Moira — 
Homer knows only one — is con- 
ceived as spinning a thread at 
each man’s birth. Hesiod names 
three Moir», the daughtcis of 
Night ; Clotho, who spun the 
thread of life ; Lachesis, who 
mixed in it weal and woe ; and 
Atropos, who with her shears 
cut it through at the appointed 
time for death. Later writers 
hold that even Zeus and the other 
gods had to submit to them. In 
art the Moira* are sometimes re- 
presented as old and hideous, but 
more often as grave maidens. 

Moire, also called watered silk, 
a substantial mako of silk which 
is figured by being wettecl, folded 
in a particular way, and then 
submitted to great pressure by 
liydraulic machinery; this pres- 
sure slowly expels the air and 
draws the moisture into waved 
lines, which remain as a perma- 
nent pattern on the fabric. 
‘Woollen materials are sometimes 
watered, and are called moreen. 

Moissac* tn., dep. Tarn-et- 
Garonne, France, on Tarn R., 
15 m. N.w. of Montaubnn. The 
church of Hi. Pierre, built in the 
12th century, is a unique edifice, 
with a remarkable porch. Pop. 
(1901) 8,407. 

Moissan, Henri (1852), French 
chemist, was born in Paris. He 
became demonstrator in the 
School of Pharmacy, afterwards 
holding the chair of toxicology, 
till api)ointed professor of chem- 
istry at the Sorbonne in 1900. 
He gained a seat in the Academy 
of Sciences in 1891. Moissan’s 
work includes tho isolation of 
fluorine, and a thorough inves- 
tigation of its compounds ; an 
application of the electric fur- 
nace to prepare refractory ele- 
ments like uranium, chromium, 
tungsten, and vanadium, in mas- 
sive and coherent specimens ; to 
prepare diamonds artificially ; 
and to study the carbides, sili- 
cides, borides. His principal pub- 
lications include Lc Fluor et ses 
Gomposfs (1900), and The Electric 
Furnace (Eng, trans. 1904). 
Moianga. See Majunoa. 

Moji, seapt. tn., n. of Kiushiu, 
Japan, opposite Shirnonoseki. Its 
nearness to extensive coal de- 
posits has led to its rapid rise. 
Much of the export trade has 
been transferred from Nagasaki 
to Moji. Total foreign trade, 
about £750,000 annually. Pop. 
(1901) 25,274. 


Mo]os, or Moxos, the collec- 
tive name of a large number of 
S. American tribes, gathered in 
the missions about the Mamor^ 
and Beni rivers, Bolivia. The 
oldest station is Loreto, founded 
about 1674 by the Jesuit Cyp- 
riano Baraza, " apostle of the 
Moxos.* They liave become in- 
dustrious agriculturists, and have 
acquired several arts, and are 
skilful boatmen. They number 
over 30,000. 

Mokaddasi, Shams kd-Din al 
(946), Arab geographer, born at 
Jerusalem. He travelled for 
twenty ycar.s, and wrote an ac- 
count of the countries under 
Moslem sway, which is very 
valuable. See his Syria and 
Palestine^ ed. by Guy Le Strange 
(Palestine Pilgrims’ Text Society, 
1887). 

Mokanna. See Al-Hakim-ibn- 
Otto. 

Mokha, or Mocha, fort, seapt., 
former cap. of Yemen. Arabia, 
on Red Sea, 55 m. N.w. of tho 
Strait of Bab-el-Maiideb. Most 
of its former trade in coifee now 
passes through Hodeida. Pop. 
5,000. 

Mokshani, or Mokshansk, tn., 
I’enza gov., (’entral Russia, 25 m. 
N.w. of Penza city, lias manufac- 
tures of potash, woollen cloth, 
and ropes. Pop. (1897) 10,072. 

Mola di Bari, seapt. tn., 
A]mlia, Italy, 12 m. S.E. of Bari. 
Pop. (1901) 14,490. 

Mola di Qaeta. See Formia. 

Molasses, or Treacle, is the 
uncrystallizablo syrup obtained 
in the boiling down of raw sugar. 
It contains about 70 }:)er cent, of 
sugars, and when it comes from 
sugar-cane syrup, is about half 
cane sugar and half invert sugar, 
and is a thick, sticky, dark-brown 
semi-liquid. It is also obtained 
in the manufacture of beet-sugar. 

Molbech, Christian (1783- 
1857), Danish scholar, born at 
Sorb; became (1829) professor of 
literary history at University of 
Copenhagen, and wrote Historic 
oni Dithmnrskevr Krigen (1813); 
Kong Erik Plogpennings Historic 
(182i ) ; Videnskabernes - Selskabs 
Historic (1843); Dansk Ordbog 
(18.33); Dansk Dinlckt - Lexikon 
(1833 41). 

Molbech, Chri.stian Knud 
Fredkrik (1821-88), Danish poet, 
son of the above, born at Co- 
penhagen. His chief plays in- 
clude Ambrosius (1878) and Dante 
(11^52) ; and his poems Digtninger 
(1845), Fra Da nd id ernes Kar 
(1873), and Efterladte Digte (1888). 
His translation of the Divina 
Commedia is the best in Danish. 

Mold, mrkt. tn. and pari. bor. 
(with Flint), Flintshire, Wales, 
11 m. s.w. of Chester, with coal 
mines, lead mines, and limestone 
quarries. The church of St. 
Mary dates from the 15th cen- 
tury. Pop. (1901) 4,263. 
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Moldau, riv., Bohemia, Austria, 
rises in Bohemian Forest, and 
flows S.E., then N., past Prague, 
until it unites with the Elbe. 
Length, 270 m., navigable from 
Buclweis to the Elbe. 

Moldavia. See Roumanta. 



Mole {Talpa curopaia\ a mem- 
ber of the Insectivora, though 
the natural diet consists chiefly 
of earthworms. According to the 
observations of a recent observer 
(Mr. Lionel Adams), no such regu- 
larity of construction of nest and 
burrows is actually observable as 
was asserted by Henri de Court. 
There is always a ‘bolt-run’ lead- 
ing from the central nest, but the 
galleries vary greatly in number 
and direction. Molehills do not 
indicate the position of the nest, 
which is usually placed in a shel- 
tered situation, out are formed 
by the animal as it excavates in 
search of food. The close, dense 
fur is admirably fitted to prevent 
abrasion of the skin by particles 
of soil while burrowing. The body 
is long and narrow, the tail short, 
the fore limbs placed far forward, 
while the hand is broad, power- 
ful, and armed with five strong 
claws. There is no external ear, 
and the eye is minute. Among 
the many i)eculiarities of the 
skeleton the sternum (breast- 
bone), which is keeled anteriorly, 
extends far forward into the 
neck region, carrying with it both 
the collar-bone and the humerus. 
The hind limbs are relatively 
weak, and are so modified as not 
to impede the rapidity of the 
burrowing movements. Moles 
are excessively voracious animals, 
and are said to die of starvation 
in from ten to twelve hours if food 
be withheld. They are al.so very 
pugnacious, and in captivity the 
stronger frequently kill and de- 
vour the weaker. The European 
mole extends across the continent 
of Asia, and other species of the 
same genus also occur in both 
Europe and Asia, but not in 
America, For the marsupial mole 
of Australia, see Marsupials. 

Mole, Matiiieii, Comte (1584- 
Iflofi), French statesman who, 
during the minority of Louis XIV. 
and the troubles of the Fronde, 
upheld the authority of the queen 
regent, while firmly maintaining 
the rights of the Paris Parlement. 
He was made attorney-general in 
1614, and first president of the 
Parlement in 1^1. See De Ba- 
rante’s Vie de Mathieu MoU (1859). 


Molech, or Moloch, the tribal 
deity the Ammonites, and 
probably identical with the sun- 
god. The name was originally 
Melek, ‘ king ; ’ probably the form 
Mi Icom was also primitive. Little 
is known about his worship, but 
probably the sacrifice of children 
as burnt offerings was characteris- 
tic. Solomon introduced the cult 
into Israel, and erected an altar 
on the Mount of Olives (1 Kings 
11:5/.); and under Ahaz and 
Manassch children were passed 
through the fire to Molech at 
Tjphet in the valley of Hin- 
nom (Jer. 7*.31/. ; c/. Lev.l8:21). 
By some it is held that the name 
Molech was understood by the 
Israelite worshippers as an epi- 
thet of Jehovah, and that the 
reproaches of the prophets were 
really directed against the prac- 
tice of child sacrifice (Jer. 19:5). 
Molech appears also in Malik 
(Babylonian deity), Mel -kart 
(Tyrian), Milk-Astart (Syrian). 
See Schultz’s Old Teatament The- 
ology , i. 233 ; Baudissin’s <S7w- 

dien zur semitischen Religion 
(1876-78). 





Mole CHcket, 

Mole Cricket, an orthopter- 
ous insect which occurs rarely 
in Britain, and that only in the 
.south, but which is very common 
in South and Central Euroiw. It 
is related to tlie true crickets, but 
is adapted for a subterranean life. 
The body may reach a length of 
two inches, and is densely clothed 
with a soft pubescence. Both 
wings and wing-covers are pres- 
ent ; but the insects fly but little, 
and only at night. The anterior 
legs are modified into organs for 
the excavation of the burrow, 
being short and broad, and bent 
so as to offer a marked resem- 
blance to the hand of the mole. 
The insects are found in moist 
ground, usually in meadows or 
gardens, and seem to be chiefly 
carnivorous in diet. 

Molecule, from the chemical 
point of view, the least possible 
quantity of an element or com- 
pound that can exist free— i.c. 
possess the properties of a mass 


of the substance. In composition 
molecules vary from single atoms 
(as in the case of argon or gaseous 
mercury; imirs of similar atoms, 
such as oxygen or hydrogen ; or 
pairs of different atoms, in com- 
pounds such as hydrogen chloride) 
to arrangements of every degree 
of complexity, culminating in 
molecules such as silicic acid, 
starch, or albumen, which in all 
l)robability contain many hun- 
dreds of atoms. In all cases the 
individual molecules are ultra- 
microscopic, their sizes being best 
realized from Kelvin’s illustra- 
tion, that if a drop of water were 
magnified to the dimensions of 
the earth, the molecules would 
be between the size of small shot 
and cricket balls. The questions, 
however, of the relative weight.s, 
and the disposition of the atoms 
in molecules, are much more im- 
portant than their actual dimen- 
sions, and can be ascertained with 
considerably more certainty. The 
foundation of the method of at- 
tacking the problem is given in 
the hypothesis of Avogadro, that 
equal volumes of gases contain 
equal numbers of molecules — a 
postulate that receives ample 
support from both the chemical 
and the physical behaviour of 
matter in the gaseous state. This 
being so, a determination of the 
relative density of a gas gives at 
once the relative weight of mole- 
cules compared with those of 
hydrogen. Now from considera- 
tions depending partly on their 
chemical behaviour and i>artly 
on physical profxjrties, such as 
the ratio of the two specific heats 
of the gas, hydrogen molecules 
are very reasonably understood 
to consist of two atoms each ; so 
twice the ratio of the weight of 
a molecule of a gas to that of a 
molecule of hydrogen (which is 
the same as the gas density) 
gives its molecular weight — i.c. 
the sum of the weights of the 
atoms in it. Thus, the gas den- 
sity of benzene is about 39, so 
that its molecules are about 
thirty-nine times as heavy as a 
molecule of hydrogen, or .seventy- 
eight times as heavy as an atom. 
Now, l)enzene contains, as shown 
by analysis, carbon and hydrogen 
in the proportion of 12 to 1 ; and 
as the carbon atom is believed to 
he twelve times as heavy as the 
hydrogen atom, therefore the two 
kinds of atoms will be present in 
the molecule in equal numbers, 
and the weight of the smallest 
ix)ssible molecule will be 12 + 1 
= 13. But the total weight of 
the atoms in the molecule is 78 ; 
hence their number will be 78 + 13 
— i. e, 6 of carbon and 6 of hydrogen. 
This process of determination ori- 
ginally applied only to matter in 
the gaseous state ; but it has since 
been shown by Van t’ Hoff that 
substances in dilute solution are 
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in a state closely comparable to 
that of a gas, so that Avogadro’s 
hypothesis may also be applied 
to them. This generalization has 
greatly widened our knowledge 
of molecular structure, as mo- 
lecular weights are dediicible 
from the measurements of the 
osmotic pressure and its effect 
on the vapour pressure, freezing 
and boiling points of solutions of 
not only volatile but non-vola- 
tilo substances, equal molecular 
weights producing e(j[ual depres- 
sions of freezing-point for any 
given solvent. For pure liquids 
measurements of the surface ten- 
sion give some information as to 
their molecular weights as com- 
pared with each other, though 
not with that of substances in the 
gaseous state; but beyond this 
we are almost entirely ignorant 
of the complexity of the molecule 
both in pure liquids and in solids, 
though behaviour on replacement 
chemically yields some, but not 
certain, information. The dis- 
])osition of the atoms in the mole- 
cule— that is to say, its structure 
—is arrived at by a study of the 
reactions of the substance. Thus, 
for example, we believe that in 
nitro-methane the methyl groui» 
is united through the nitrogen 
atom to the oxygen thus, CII;|N(> 2 , 
because on treatment with nascent 
hydrogen the nitrogen remains 
attached to the methyl, forming 
inethylamine, ClI;jNIT 2 , an<l the 
oxygen is removed as water. On 
the other hand, in methyl nitrate 
the oxygen appears to be the in- 
termediate atom thus, CHaONO, 
as on reduction the nitrogen is 
removed as ammonia, and the 
oxygen remains attached to the 
methyl, forming methyl alcohol, 
OH 3 OH. Investigations of this 
character have been carried out 
with very many compounds, and 
not only have afforded informa- 
tion as to the particular atoms 
that are attached to each other, 
but, in accordance with a theory 
worked out by Van t’ Ilolf, that 
the carbon atom is situated at 
the centre of a regular tetra- 
hedron, at the angles of which 
the other atoms or groups of the 
molecule are attached, have made 
it possible to decide the relative 
position of atoms in space. Al- 
though in the above account the 
atoms in the molecule have been 
described as being ‘united* or 
‘attached,’ it must not bo im- 
gined that the union is a me- 
chanical joint or material bond. 
(See Valency.) From the point 
of view of the physicist, the term 
molecule is of somewnat wider 
signiheation than that given 
above, and would include, for 
example, any particles whose 
motion according to the kinetic 
theory explains the properties 
of matter. See Gases— A’lncfic 
Theory of, and Vapours. 


Molenbeek, tn., prov. Brabant, 
Belgium, a N.w. suburb of Brus- 
sels. It has machine works, and 
manufactures textiles, carpets, 
soap, and margarine ; dye-works, 
and tanneries. Horticulture and 
market-gardening are carried on. 
Pop. (1900) 58,445. 
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Mole Rat {Spalax typhlus}t a 
rodent, recalling theinsectivorous 
mole in its habits and appearance. 
The great mole rat of S. Europe, 
W. Asia, and N. Africa has soft 
fur, minute eyes covered by skin, 
rudimentary ears, jwwcrfu 1 claws, 
rudimentary tail, and strong pro- 
jecting incisor teeth. It burrows 
after the fashion of the true mole, 
but for bulbs and roots in i)laco 
of worms. Allied forms occur in 
Asia and Africa. 

Moleschott, Jakob (1822-93), 
Dutch physiologist, born at Bois- 
le-Duc; lectured at Heidelberg 
(1847-53) ; settled in Italy in 1861 , 
and was soon afterwards natural- 
ized an Italian. He was professor 
of physiology at Turin (1861 ),and 
at Rome (1878). He published 
tho results of his physiological 
researches in Untersuehungen 
znr Naiurlehre des Menschen und 
der Tiere (16 vols, 1856 -93), and 
wrote Kritische Betrachtung von 
Liebigs Tkeorie der Pjlanzener- 
ndhrung (1815), Physiologic der 
Nahrungsmittel (2iid ed. 1859), 
Der Kreislauf des Lebens (5tli ed. 
1875-6), and Licht und Lehen (3rd 
ed. 1879). See ;his Filr meine 
Freunde — Lebenserinnerungen 
(1894). 

Moleskin, a strong, tough cot- 
ton material, exceedingly durable, 
and on that account formerly 
much used by working men, 
especially those engaged in out- 
door work. It is woven on a 
strong warp as a satin twill, and 
is usually white or drab, though 
occasionally printed with an imi- 
tation tweed pattern. 

Mole St. Nicolas, tn., Haiti, 
on N.w. peninsula, commands the 
Windward Channel between Haiti 
and Cuba. 

Molesworth, Sir Guilford 
Lindsey (1828), English engineer, 
was born at Millbrook, Hamp- 
shire. He rose to be consulting 
engineer to the government of 
India (1871). His best -known 
work is A Pocket-Book of Engi- 
neering Formulee (25th ed. 1904). 
He has also written on bimetallic 
currency and economic subjects. 

Molesworth. Mrs. (Mary 
Louisa Stewart) (1839), English 
author. Her first work was a 


novel, published under the pseu- 
donym of Ennis Graham. Under 
this namo she published five or 
six more novels; but in 1878 
she produced Grandmother Dear 
and Hathercourt Rectory under 
her own name, which she has 
since continued to use. Her 
stories for children ate charm- 
ingly written, always dainty, and 
in some cases genuinely pathetic. 
Her chief works are Lover and 
Husband (1869), and six other 
novels ; The Adventures of Herr 
R«6y(1881); Carrots [\m) \ Tell 
Me a Story (1875) ; Hoodie (1882); 
Hermy (1881); The Boys and I 
(1883); French Life in Letters 
(1889) ; and Peterkin (1902). 

Molesworth, Sib AVilliam 
(1810-55), English statesman, was 
born in London. He entered the 
House of Commons in 1832, rep- 
resenting E. Cornwall. He hold 
Liberal opinions, and voted for 
the emancipation of the Jews 
and for the ballot. From 1841-5 
he devoted his time to the study 
of economics and to editing tho 
works of Hobbes. He was keenly 
interested in colonial matters, 
and in 1855 was given an appoint- 
ment in tho Colonial Office. 

Molfetta, seapt., prov. Bari, 
Apulia, Italj^, 15 m. n.w. of Bari, 
Its commodious harbour is shel- 
tered from all winds except tho 
west. Tho principal exports aro 
wine, almonds, olive oil, and 
nitre. Top. (11)01) 40,641. 

Molihre (1622-73), who is to 
French comedy what Corneillo 
and Racine combined aro to 
tiagedy, was born at Paris, hia 
father, Jean Poquelin, being pur- 
veyor of furniture to the court 
of Louis xiii. The boy’s real 
namo was Jean Baptiste Poque- 
lin, the other being assumed as 
his stage designation on becom- 
ing an actor. In December 1643, 
in partnership with Joseph, Ma- 
deleine, and Genevieve B^jard, 
he definitely adopted the career 
of an actor. Compelled by finan- 
cial difficulties to leave Paris, 
the company for upwards of ten 
years toured in the provinces — 
e g. at Bordeaux, Nantes, Tou- 
louse, Agen, Angoul 6 me, Limoges, 
and Narbonne. The chief result 
of this provincial peregrination 
was that it revealed to Molifere his 
true mitier. Many of the plays 
represented were insufferably 
poor, and audiences eagerly called 
for something fresh. Moliire, like 
Shakespeare, began to touch up 
the pieces, then to recast them, 
finally to write short farces. All 
these took well. At last in 1663, 
at Lyons, the actor-manager sat 
down and wrote VEtourdi (‘The 
Blunderer’) almost at a sitting. 
Its success was instant and great. 
In this year also Molihre was 
invited to play before his old 
schoolfellow, the Prince de Conti. 
So delighted was the latter with 
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both tho play and tlio players 
that he assifi^ned to them a pension 
of a thousand crowns. Molifere 
produced at lJ<?zicrs his second 
great comedy, the Depit Amou- 
Tcux which achieved a 

triumph quite as pronounced as 
its predecessor. At Rouen he 
renewed his early friendship 
with Corneille, many of wliose 
tragedies his company were in 
the habit of representing. In 
1(558 Molifere decided to return 
to Paris ; and having obtained the 
patronage of Philip, Duke of 
Anjou, tho king’s only brother, 
the company began their exist- 
ence as a metropolitan troupe in 
the Petit Bourbon, near tho old 
Louvre, Molifere in 1(551) pro- 
duced the famous Lrs Preciemes 
Ridicules (‘The Affected Young 
Ladies’), which literally took Parit 
by storm. In the following year 
the theatre at the Petit Bourbon 
was pulled down ; but MolitJie, 
until his new house was com- 
pleted (l(5f)l), was invited by the 
king to occupy the great hall of 
the Palais Royal, and in the 
same year Louis conferred on 
him once jnore his father’s posi- 
tion of valet tupissier dc charnhre 
du roi. Molibre now took the 
step which was to cloud all his 
remaining years. In 1(5(51 he 
marrie<l Armande Bcijart, sister 
of the ‘leading lady’ in his com- 
pany. The union was far from 
happy. Meantime he was pro- 
ducing his great comedies, as well 
as his farces and ballets, with a 
rapidity which, considering tho 
liigh standard of excellence they 
almost all attain, is only paral- 
leled by Shakespeare. Among 
the more important are S<jana- 
rellc^ ou Ic Cocu Tmayinaire 
(1(5(51)); TjEcoIc des Maris (‘Tho 
School for Husbands,’ 1(5G1), 
wherein the timeworn topic of 
hoodwinking elderly and paternal 
wooers is felicitously treated. 
This was followed in 1(5(52 by its 
counterpart, IjEcoIc des Femmes 
(‘The School for AVives’), which 
provoked a storm of criticism — 
Corneille taking part jigainst 
Molifere, while Boileau defended 
him. Six months later (June 
1(5(515) Molifere took his revenge 
on tho critics in his laughable far- 
cical comedy. Critique de VEcole 
des Femmes, following it up with 
the equally amusing ])iece, Le 
Mariagc Force, in which the evils 
of the marriages made by parents 
are pointedly satirized. Then 
came one of his greatest plays, 
if not his greatest, the immortal 
Tartaffe, in which the despicable 
nature of hypocrisy is powerfully 
portrayed. So bitter was the 
ridicule, and so keen were Mo- 
lifere’s enemies to suppress it, 
that only the first three acts 
were allowed to be played, and 
for five years it was only given 
in the private houses of the 


nobility. Another study in hy- 
pocrisy followed ill Le Festin 
de Pierre, or Don Juan (1G(55), 
which was also bitterly criticised. 
In Juno 16(>6 was produced Le 
Misanthrope, which from then 
till now has generally been re- 
garded as his greatest play, 
though many competent critics 
prefer Tartuffe or Le Bourgeois 
Centilhomme. Certainly the char- 
acters of Alceste, the misanthrope, 
and Celim^ne, the society-reputa- 
tion -killer, are powerfully con- 
ceived and most artistically 
worked out. Un Medccin malgri 
lui (‘A Doctor in spite of him- 
self’) was also brought out in l(5(5(i, 
and for the next two years a suc- 
cession of brilliant farces and bal- 
lets pleased the public taste, of 
which Melicerte, Le Eicilicn, and 
Amphitryon are the most notable. 



Moliere. 

Then came George Dandin and 
JjAvnre (the latter adaided from 
Plautus), both belonging to 1(5(58, 
and early in 1669 Tartuffe was at 
last allowed to be T)roduced in 
its entirety. The inimitable Bour- 
geois Oentilhomme was received 
with unflagging popularity in 
Cctobcr 1(570, followed by Les 
Fourberies de Scapin (‘The Rogu- 
eries of Scapin ’) in May 1(571, and 
Les Femmes Havantes (‘The Blue- 
Stockings’) in 1(572, the last named 
being another bitter satire on 
feminine affectation of culture. 
In February 1(573 one of his 
finest cjmodies, Le Malade Ima- 
ginaire, was produced, in which 
Moliere, though evidently very 
ill, appeared as Argan, and 
achieved a magnificent success. 

Molibro ranks but little below 
Shakespeare in comedy. The gal- 
lery of his dramatic portraits em- 
braces almost every social class 
and well-nigh every professional 
calling pursued in his day. With 
an almost preternatural faculty 


for seizing upon the salient at- 
tribute in any character, he pos- 
sessed a happy gift of emphasiz- 
ing that without exaggerating it, 
and thereby throwing the trait out 
of natural proportion. For wide 
knowledge of human nature, ar- 
tistic skill in portraiture, pro- 
found acquaintance with stage 
technicpie, keen satiric wit, and 
genial humour, Molibre has no 
lival in the literature of his own 
land. The standard edition of 
his works in Freneh is that in 
Les Grands Ecrivains dc la 
France (13 vols. 1873-9(5); in 
English, that])y Van Laun (1875 - 
77). Sec Life by Despois and 
Mesnard prefixed to the works 
in the former edition ; also tliose 
by Taschereau (4th ed. 1851), Trol- 
lope (1905), and Hatton (1905). 

Molina, Luis (15:55-1600), 
Spanish theologian, was born 
at (Uienca in New Castile. He 
joined the .Jesuits at an early age, 
became a teacher at Evora, ami 
eventually professor of morals at 
Madrid, where he laboured till his 
death. In 1593 he published vol. 

i. of his Dc Just ilia ct Jure (vol. 

ii. 1(509) ; he also wrote a com- 
mentary on the Sh mma of Atiui- 
nas, a ))ook which brouglit him 
fame. But his most outstanding 
work was his Libcri Arbilrii cum 
<r ratin’ Donis .. . Concordia (1588). 
In thi.s Molina attemi)ts to recon- 
cile the Pelagian view of free 
will with the Augustinian doc- 
trine of tho divine decree. He 
teaches that God gives sufficient 
grace to all men to enable them 
to win eternal life; that some 
accci)t and some reject ; and that 
God’s foreknowledge of either 
course constitutes the basis of 
His decree. Molinism formed 
tho chief subject of debate at 
the Congregation of 1598; the 
final outcome was that the two 
sides were ordered to preserve 
the peace of the church. It is 
still taught in the .Jesuit schools. 
See Pkkdkstination. 

Molina, Thihso de. See Ti iiso 
DE Molina. 

Moline, city. Rock Island co., 
Illinois, 17. S. A., on the Missis- 
sippi, 1(55 m. w. of Chicago. It 
manufactures wagons and agii- 
cultural implements. Pop. (1900) 
17,248. 

Molinier, Guillem, Proven- 
gal wiitcr, lived in the 11th cen- 
tury, and was chancellor of the 
literary academy of the Gaya 
Scien.sa at Toulouse. He wrote 
a Poetics of Provengal poetry, 
under the title of Flors del gay 
saber (or, as it is more generallv 
called. Las Ijcys d^ Amors), which 
he finished about 1.360. It is in- 
valuable for our knowledge of 
the trou))adour j^etry. It was 
translated by D’ Aguilar and 
D’Bscouloubre, and edited by 
Gatien-Arnoult in bis Monumens 
de la Litiirature Romane (1841). 
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Mollnos, Miguel de (1640-97), 
SiMHiish ascetic and mystic, was 
born at Patacina, near Saraprossa, 
and settled as a priest in Home 
in 1669. His (iuida Spiritiiale 
(Engr. trans. 1885) is in a line 
with the works of St. Theresa 
and St. Francis of Sales. The 
marvellous success of the book 
roused tlio antagonism of the 
Jesuits, but the friendship of 
Pope Innocent XI. protected 
the author for a time. But in 
1687 Molinos was condemned as 
a disseminator of (Quietism, and 
sentenced to close imprisonment 
for life. See Mysticism, Quiet- 
ism ; and Bigelow’s Molinos the 
Quiet ist (1882). 

Molique, Wilhelm Bernhard 
(1802-69), German violinist and 
composer, was born at Nurem- 
berg, ana in 1820 became first 
violinist to the court, and di- 
rector (1826-49) of the court con- 
certs, at Stuttgait. Subsequently 
he settled in London as music 
teacher and player at concerts 
(until 1866). He composed live 
concertos for the violin, one sym- 
phony, a mass, and an oratorio. 

Molise, Italy. See (^ampo- 

BASSO. 

Mollendo, port of Peru, 50 m. 
S.w. of Aroquipa. Borax, copper, 
and silver, sheep, vicuila wool, 
and coco leaves, are exported to 
the value of nearly £700,000 an- 
nually. Pop. 2,200. 

Mfiller, ]*AUL Martin (1794- 
18.*18), Danish author, born near 
Veile; visited China (1819) as a 
ship’s chaplain, and wrote dur- 
ing the voyage his best-known 
poem, (Ha'de over Danmark (1826- 
31); was professor of philosophy 
at Christiania. His best works 
are a romance, En Dausk Students 
Event yr^ and the play Eyvind 
Skaldaspiller. His collected 
works appeared as Efterladte 
Skrifter (1839 43). See Ander- 
sen’s Paul Muller (1894). 

Moller, Peter Ludvig (1814- 
65), Danish author, born at Aal- 
borg; wrote collection of i)oems, 
Lovfald^ under the pseudonym 
of Otto Sommer (1855), and the 
excellent critical work Dct nyerc 
Lystspili Frankriy oy Danmark 
(1868). He spent the last fifteen 
years of his life at Paris, and 
died in a madhouse at Kouen. 

Mollusca, a large series of 
invertebrate animaLs, which in- 
cludes such forms ns snails and 
slugs (gaste roped s), oysters and 
mussels (lamellibranchs), the 
pearly nautilus and the cuttles 
(cephnlopods). It w'as to the 
cuttles that the name Mollusca 
was applied by Aristotle. Lin- 
naeus applied the name to a very 
heterogeneous group of organ- 
isms, which included the shell- 
loss Mollusca, together with a 
number of other unrelated forms, 
equally devoid of external shell. 
Cuvier, as a result of numerous 


anatomical investigations, first 
showed the unimportance, from 
the systematic point of view, of 
the absence or presence of a shell, 
and defined the characteristics of 
the Mollu-sca as a class. Since 
then the limits of his sub-king- 
dom Mollusca have been nar- 
rowed by the removal of certain 
groups which he regarded as aber- 
rant molluscs. These are, first, 
Cuvier’s class of Cirrhopoda, in- 
cluding the acorn-shells and bar- 
nacles, which subsequent research 
has sliown to be modified Crus- 
tacea; second, the Brachio))oda, 
or lamp-shells, whicli are relateil 
to worms, though still often pop- 
ularly confused with molluscs ; 
third, the sea-squirts, or tunicates, 
called Nuda by Cuvier, which are 
now known to possess the char- 
acters of vertebrate.^. A charac- 
ter which at once distinguishes 
tlie mollu.se from an arthropod 
or an annelid is the absence of 
segmentation and of appendages. 
Certain archaic molluscs do, it 
is true, show signs of having 
been de.scended from segmented 
ancestors, but these signs are 
not nece.ssarily obvious exter- 
nally. More imiK)rtant to the 
systernatist than the shell is the 
mantle, or downgrowth of skin 
from the dorsal surface, which 
gives rise to the shell. This is 
seen in its simplest fonn in the 
common limpet, where it luings 
down like a fringe round the 
animal, just within the shell. It 
is always single in the gaster- 
opods or univalves, but, like the 
shell, is double in the bivalves or 
lamellibranchs. Whether single 
or double, it lines a space known 
as the mantle -cavity, within 
which the gills or breathing or- 
gans usually lie; but in some 
molluscs shell, mantle, and gills 
may all alike bo absent. In al- 
most all mollusc.s the muscles of 
the body-wall are greatly devel- 
oped on the under surface, an<l 
jirotrude to form an organ called 
the foot, which is primarily con- 
cerned with locomotion. ’I’he 
foot varies greatly in shape and 
appearance in different molluscs, 
and may be suppressed. It 
typically contains an important 
gland, which in the snail secretes 
the trail of mucus that the animal 
leaves behind as it creeps, and in 
the mussel forms the attaching 
threads (byssus) which fix the 
animal to the sea-bottom. Except 
in lamellibranchs, the food-canal 
contains in its anterior region a 
very peculiar structure, called 
the odontophore. This consists 
of a ribbon (radula), set with 
small teeth, which works back- 
wards and forwards over a car- 
tilaginous cushion placed in the 
mouth or buccal cavity. The 
radula is renewed behind, as it 
wears away in front, and con- 
stitutes a very efficient rasp, ca- 


pable in the case of carnivorous 
forms of boring a hole through 
the shell of another mollusc. 

The nervous system is very pe- 
culiar, though along its own line 
it reaches in the higher forms a 
degree of specialization greater 
than that found in any other in- 
vertebrate. There are three main 
pairs of nerve-knots or ganglia — 
the cerebrals, supplying the head 
region; the pedals, sending nerves 
to the foot ; and the pleurals, 
supplying the sides of the body. 
These ganglia are connected by 
threads or commissures, and there 
are usually less imi)oitant acces- 
sory ganglia. In lamellibranchs, 
where the head region is ur.de- 
veloped, sense organs are few ; 
the most important is the osphra- 
dium, or smelling -patch, which 
lies at the base of the gills. In 
the other molluscs the head usu- 
ally bears eyes, and there are 
often tactile tentacles, as well 
as otocysts or ear-.sacs, which also 
occur in lamellibranchs. In the 
cuttles the eye reaches a very 
high degree of specialization, and 
along its own lines is as com- 
plex as the vertebrate eye. The 
excretory organs are modified ne- 
phridin, opening internally into 
the cavity of the pericardium, 
which represtnts the remains of 
the primitive body-cavity. The 
reproductive organs vary almost 
infinitely; many molluscs are 
hermaphro<lite, and the organs 
are then markedly complex. The 
life-history typically includes a 
metamoridiosis, but of this all 
trace is lost in the specialized 
cuttles. In many other mollusc.^ 
two larval forms occur, one of 
which is the top -shaped larva 
called the trovhosphcrc^ which 
also appears in the life-history of 
annelids; wdiile the other, known 
as the vfliyerj is peculiar to 
molluscs. The veliger is a pela- 
gic form, capable of swimming 
by means of the velum; in the 
case of the more stationary forms 
it must be of great importance in 
the distribution of the si)ccies, 
and is thus in a sense compar- 
able to the winged seeds of forest 
trees. As in the case of other 
animals, the development be- 
comes direct in fresh -water and 
terrestrial forms. 

Mollusca are typically marino 
animals, and in the ocean livo 
all known cuttles; of lamelli- 
branchs there are many fresh- 
water forms, while gasteropods 
have succeeded in many instances 
in successfully colonizing, not 
only fresh water, but also the 
land. All the lamellibranchs 
are water- breathers, but some 
fresh-water gasteropods have lost 
their gills, and have converted 
their mantle cavity into an air- 
chamber or lung. Such form.s, of 
which the pond snail {Limneeus) 
is an example, may be said to 
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lead up to such terrestrial forms 
as snails and slugs. These, again, 
show their descent from aquatic 
ancestors by their extreme sus- 
ceptibility to drought, active life 
being entirely dependent on the 
presence of some degree of mois- 
ture. The diet is very varied. 
Many gasteroiwds arc vegetarian ; 
many others are, however, ac- 
tively carnivorous, feeding upon 
other molluscs. The cuttles are 
all carnivorous. The lamelli- 
branclis feed on minute organisms 
filtered from the water. 

Molluscs are very widely dis- 
tributed over tlie globe. Owing 
to the presence of the shell in 
most cases, they are very abun- 
dant as fossils, the fossil forms 
often showing beautifully the 
gradual development of special 
forms of shell— c.i/., in the am- 
monites. 

The classification of molluscs 
has recently undergone consider- 
able modifications. Five classes 
arc now recognized as follows : — 
(1) Amphineiira, including some 
primitive forms, of whicli Chiton 
is the most familiar; (2) Gaster- 
opoda, including all the snail-like 
forms, as well as a great number of 
shell-less types; (3) Scaphopoda, 
a small and aberrant group, of 
which Dentalium is the most fa- 
miliar form ; (4) Cephalopoda, 
or cuttles; (5) Lamellibranchs, 
or bivalves. Of these the Ami)hi- 
neura arc the most primitive ; and 
in that they display certain signs 
of segmentation, as well as many 
other primitive characters, they 
suggest an origin from annelid 
worms. The early gasteropods 
probably arose from ancestral 
types similar to the Amphineura ; 
while the lamellibranclis and 
Scaphopoda seem to have arisen 
from the primitive gasteropod 
stock. With the exception of 
Nautilus, the living cuttles are 
highly si)ecialized ; but Nautilus 
in several respects shows indica- 
tions of segmentation — a proof 
that it also is descended from an 
annelid stock. 

Kconomically the Mollusca are 
of considerable importance. A 
large number are used for food, 
and enoiTnous numbers of shells 
are often found in kitchem-mid- 
dens. To civilized man their 
chief value is as bait or as food to 
other animals. Not a few lamel- 
libranchs give rise to pearls, 
while many species produce valu- 
able pearl-shell. See ‘Mollusca,’ 
by Professor Ray Lankester, in 
Zoological Articles (1891) ; Wood- 
ward’s Manual of the Mollusca 
(2nd ed. 1866); ‘Molluscs,’ by 
A. H. Cooke in the Cambridge 
Natural History (vol. iii.). Brit- 
ish forms are discussed in Forbes 
and Hanley’s History of Brit- 
ish Mollusca (4 vols. 1853) and 
Jeffrey’s British Conchology (3 
vols. 1863-9). 


Molly Maguires, an Irish 
secret society which established 
a reign of terror in the coal re- 
gions of Pennsylvania, U.S.A., in 
1864-77. The name had previ- 
ously been adoi)ted by a branch 


of the Ribbonmen in Ireland, 
who used to disguise themselves 
as women. The society was 
brought to an end by the con- 
viction and execution of its 
leaders in 1876-7. See Pinker- 


ton’s The Molly Maguires (1877) 
and Dewees’s I'he Molly Maguires 
(1877). 

Mollymauk, a name given by 
sailors to one of the fulmar 
petrels. 


Moloch (Moloch horridus\ a 
curious lizard found in Australia, 
of great ferocity of appearance, 
an effect due to the sharp spines 
with which the body is covered. 

Moloch. See Molech. 



Types of Mollusca. 

1. Amphin«ara; a, Cliltcm marmoreus; b, C. locvls; e, C. cinereuB. 2. Gaiteropoda *. a, 
Arion hortenBlM; ft, Lltiiax flavun; r, L. cincreo-niger ; ti, Paliidina vivl para (fresh water); e, 
ChciKipiiB pcH-peUcani (marine) ; /, Helix arbustorinn, and g, H. nemoralis (land). 8. Bcapho- 
poda: Deiitaliuiii tareniiiiiiin. 4. Cephalopoda: Kledone nioBcliatiis. 6. Lamellibranchi : 
a, Pectunculus inaxiuallH; ft, Luiiulicardia retusuni ; r, Isocardla oor; d, Dione dlone; e, 
Chaina HciiegaleiifilM. 6. Details of Strttctnre : a, Bivahe; n, univalve; m, mantle; og, 
outer gill ; ig, inner gill ; /, foot ; e, entrance to breathing sac. 7. l^es of Teeth ; a, Hell* 
asperea ; ft, Siiccinea piicriN; c. Littorina littorea. 
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Molokaif one of the Hawaiian 
Is., Paciho Ocean, between Oahu 
and Maui ; has been set apart as 
a leper settlement. It was the 
scene of Father Damien’s work. 
Its area is 201 sq. m. 

Molossl. See Eriiius. 
Molteno, Sin John Charles 
(1814-80), S. African statesman, 
was born in London, and at seven- 
teen he sailed for the Cape. He 
supported the struggle for re- 
sponsible government, and was 
the first premier of the colony 
(1872); but in 1878, finding him- 
self hopelessly opposed to Sir 
Hartle Frero’s policy, Molteno re- 
tired from public life. See TAfe 
and Times of Sir John Molteno 
(1899). 

Moltkc, Hklmuth Karl Bern- 
hard, Count von (1800-91), was 
born at Parchim in Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin. In 1835-0 he was sent 
to reorganize the armies of the 
Porte, and he narrowly escaped 
with his life in the battle of 
Nisibis (1839). The fruits of his 
experiences appeared in the very 
able Dcr liussisehe - Tiirkische 
Feldzug im-2D (1835). In 1857 
Moltke was made chief of the 
general Prussian staff. With the 
help of his colleague, Von Boon, 
ho probably trebled the real 
force of the Prussian army by 
largely augmenting the contin- 
gent of recruits, and by making 
the Landwehr, a bad militia, an 
effective reserve ; more than this, 
he adapted the military system 
of Prussia to the new conditions 
of war which ha<l been forming 
since the peace of 1815. Decen- 
tralization throughout the serv- 
ice, perfect preparation to take 



Count von Moltke. 

the field, the arrangement of the 
Prussian railway system for war, 
an immense improvement in the 
constitution of the staff, and the 
securing of ability in superior 


commands— these were the fruits 
of the genius and labours of 
Moltke at this time. The powers 
of this groat instrument were 
first tested in the Danish cam- 
paign of 1864, and were made 
conspicuous in the contest with 
Austria in 1866. Moltke practi- 
cally directed the operations in 


armies, and not in their direction 
in the field. See MiliULrische 
Werke Moltke s (ed. Prussian 

S eneral staff, 1892 ff.); JAves, by 
lorris (1894) and Herms (1892). 
in English ; and by Buchner (1895) 
and Jahns (1900), in German ; 
Dressler’s Moltke in his Home 
(Eng. trans. 1906) ; and Letters 
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Moluccas^ or Spice Islands. 


the field, and largely contributed 
to the success of the Prussians 
on the day of Sadowa. His 
operations gave proof of decision 
and insight : he cut off Benodek, 
after the victory, from Vienna 
by a very skilful movement. 
But he exhibited one of his char- 
acteristic defects in the field; 
he rei)eatedly lost touch with 
his defeated enemy. When the 
war with France broke out in 
the summer of 1870, the as- 
sembling of the hosts of Ger- 
many, directed by Moltkc, was 
perhaps the finest example of 
military organization ever beheld. 
In this war Moltke’s strategy 
deserves, in some resi)ects, high 
praise, especially in the com- 
bination that led to Sedan ; but 
it was by no means so per- 
fect as his flatterers have said. 
His operations around Metz, he 
frankly acknowledged, were by 
no means without faults and 
shortcomings. Moltke has been 
described by his countrymen as 
‘the ^reat strategist;* but his 
real title to renown is in the 
organization and preparation of 


of Moltke to his Mother and 
Brothers (trans. 1891). 

Moluccas, or Spice Islands, 
that part of the E. Indies which 
lies between Celebes and the w. 
of New Guinea. They are 43,864 
sq. m. ill area, and consist of two 
main groups, the N. including 
Jilolo, Ternate, Tidore, and the 
Obi group; the S., Buro, Ceram 
(Sirang), Amboyna, and the 
Banda Is. The Kci and Aru 
groups lie to the s.E. Amboyna 
is the principal town and the 
chief commercial centre. Am- 
boyna I. has long been noted 
for cloves, and Banda for nut- 
megs. Spices are an important 
production. See separate articles 
on the larger islands. Pop. (1900) 
estimated at 4.30,855. 

Moluccella, a genus of annual 
plants belonging to the order La- 
biatae. The hardy Syrian species, 
M. Iftvis^ is the one usually cul- 
tivated in Britain, a light soil 
being desirable. The flowers are 
densely arranged in whorls on 
upright stems, the cup -shaped 
calyxes being longer than the 
white corollas within. 




Molybdennm 

Molybdenum (Mo, 90*0), a 
brittle, gray metallic element (sp. 
gr. 8 * 0 ), occurring chiefly in the 
somewhat rare mineral molybde- 
num glance, MoSo. It is prepared 
by reduction of its oxide by alu- 
minium, and has its most import- 
ant compound in the oxide M 0 O 3 , 
from which the molybdates are 
derived. Ammonium molybdate 
is used as a tost for phosphoric 
acid, and sodium molybdate for 
pro<lucing blues on china. 

Molyneux. See Clutha. 

Molyneux, William (1(550-98), 
Irish mathematician and philo- 
sophical writer, was born in Dub- 
lin, where, in 1(>83, he founded 
the Dublin Philosophical Society; 
member of the Royal Society of 
England (16&'>). From 1(>92 until 
his death he represented Dublin 
University in the Irish Parlia- 
ment. His chief works are Diop- 
trial Nova (1()92), Sciothcricum 
Telescopicum (1(58'J), and The Case 
of Ireland (1698). 

Molza, Fuancksco Maria 
(1489-1544), Italian poet, was 
i)orii at Modena, and led a loose 
life at Rome (where he served the 
cardinals Ippolito dc’ Medici and 
Alessandro Farnese) and at Bo- 
logna. His Latin poems are very 
elegant; but his Italian pieces 
are empty imitations of Petrarch, 
with the exception of the exqui- 
site [mstoral, the Ninfa Tiherina^ 
which sums up all the preceding 
examples of this genre in Italy. 
See Life by Serassi in the Pocsie 
Volih e Dit. di F. M. Moha (1747). 

Mombasa, seapt. and cap. of 
British E. Africa Protectorate, 
on E. side of Mombasa I. Thu 
Uganda railway runs from Mom- 
basa to Port Florence, on the 
N.E. corner of Victoria Nyanza 
(5S4 m.). Mombasa <lates from 
the en*l of the 15th century, when 
the Portuguese acquired it. In 
1904-5 the value of the imports 
was £518,143, and the exjiorts 
£234,004. 

Momein, or Texg-yueii, tn., 
prov. Yun-naii, China, about 25() 
m. N.E. of Mandalay. Pop. about 
6 , 000 . 

Moments. The moment of a 
force about a point is the product 
of the force and the X*" distance 



A 

Fig. 1. 


from the point to the line of 
action of the force ; hence the 
moment of ab about o is twice 
(Fig. 1 ) the area of the A oab. The 
same idea applies to any quan- 
tity which may be represented 
by a directed line. A very im- 
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portant proposition in moments 
is Varignon’s theorem— {’ic. that 
the sum of the moments of two 
forces about any point in their 
plane equals the moment of their 
resultant about the same point. 



A 


Fig. 2. 

Let the conterminous sides of the 
parallelogram (Fig. 2) represent 
a velocity and its change. If the 
direction of the change pass 
through o, its moment about o 
is zero. Hence, for acceleration 
directed to a fixed point, the 
moment of the velocity about 
that point is constant. If a 
number of forces act on a body 
tending to rotate it about an 
axis, there will be equilibrium 
if the sum of the moments tend- 
ing to turn it counter-clockwise 



(positively) be equal to the sum 
of the moments tending to turn 
it cum -clockwise (negatively). 
Simple examples of this are the 
lever and the wheel and axle. 
The same principle gives the sup- 
orting forces in cases of loaded 
earns and trusses. 

Moment of Momentum about 
an axis, the product of the mo- 
mentum and the perpendicular 
distance from the axis, is more 
usefully expressed as the product 
of the moment of inertia and the 
angular velocity. 

Turning Moments.— W hen a 
body is being rotated about an 
axis against a force— c.r/. fly- 
wheel against a friction brake— 
there is a turning moment (meas- 
ured as above) producing the mo- 
tion which, in the steady state 
of the above fly-wheel, becomes 
equal to the frictional moment. 

Bending Moments (b.m.).— The 
moments of the forces which tend 
to bend a loaded beam at any sec- 
tion are frequently found graphic- 
ally. See Graphic Statics. 

Cantilever with a Concentrated 
Load at the End . — The bending 
moment at any section is the 
product of the load and the dis- 
tance from it to the section. At 
any sections the B.M. = \\x (Fig. 3). 


Moments 

Set this off vertically as ?/. Then 
the bm diagram is a triangle, as 
y ^ X. Also Y = WL. SF = shear- 
ing force = constant = W. 

Cantilever with a Uniformly 
Distributed Load (Fig. 4). — w per 
foot run — i.e. w = w/l. At any 
section s BM = 2 / = 4a; x wx = hwx\ 
and Y = hivC^. Thus the BM dia- 

f<- 
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Fig. 4. 


gram (the is bounded by a para- 
bolic arc. Shearing force SF at 
s = wx ~ c, a straight line. So 
the SF diagram is a triangle, and 
Z = 70L — w. 

Ikam Supported at the End sand 
Loaded vnth Concentrated Loads 
(Fig. 5). — Find, by taking moments 
about A an<l then about B, the 
reactions Ra ami R„ at the sup- 
ports A ami B. Check Ra + R|, = 
sum of loads. Set up \h = Rb x l, 
and form the BM A by joining B?>. 
Set down he = W 2 x m, and join cd. 
Set down CA as check = Wi x n, 
join AC. AedB is the BM figure, 
any ordinate of which gives the 


b 



Fig. 5. 


BM at the section to scale. Shear- 
ing force In space BS 2 , SF = Rb. 
In space S 1 S 2 , SF = Rb - W 2 . In 
space .SiA, SF = Rb - W 2 - Wj. This 
gives a stepped figure, the exact 
dimensions and heights of which 
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depend, of course, on the values 
and positions of the loads. It 
is important to note also that 
the tangent of the inclination 
of the boundary of the dm dia- 



FlO. G. 


gram to the horizontal, is also 
a measure of the SF. For in the 
section « 2 B tan 0 = d52/52n, where 
d «2 is the BM at S 2 . Hence SF 
(in this case Ru) is represented 
by tan 0. 

Beam anyhow Loaded . — Let the 
load diagram be shown by the ir- 
regular figure (Fig. G). Break this 
up, as shown by the dotted lines, 
into small concentrated loads, 
each acting through its C.G., and 
then aprdy the above method. 
The «M and sF diagrams will 
both be irregular curves. A par- 
ticular case of this is when the 
beam is supported at the ends 
and uniformly loaded. 



Fig. 7. 

Uniform Xo.'Jcf (Fig.7).— Then lu 
= Rb = iw = hwit. BM at s = R„ X X 
— ivx X (l ~ ir), a para- 

bola ; at the centre, where x = L/2, 

maximum bm = . If rise < i 

span, the parabola may be ap- 
proximated to by drawing a cir- 
cular arc, and the error in using 
this is slight. 

Beam Loaded and Strained over 
Supports (Fig. 8).— (change of base 
line. Sot off the b.m. diagrams for 
the two cantilevers ; join «/>, and 
on it, as a new base-line, construct 
the B.M. curve shown, as if for 



d 

Fig. 8. 


a detached span. The actual 
B.M. diagram is shown shaded; 
m and n are points of contra- 
flexure at which the curvature 
of the beam changes, and at 


which the B.M. is zero. If the 
points of contraflexure be known, 
the continuous girder or built-in 
beam may be considered as com- 
posed of cantilevers and detached 
spans. 

Rolling Loads on Bridges . — In 
simple cases the maximum bend- 
ing moment and shearing force 
curves may be found analytic- 
ally. They may also be found 
by drawing the b.m. and s.F. 
curve for successive positions of 
the load and taking the maxi- 
mum values, but there are quicker 
methods by using tracing paper. 



Fig. 0. 

Moments of Inertia of a body 
about an axis (Fig. 9).— Let the 
body be supposed broken up into a 
number or very small elements. 
Multiply each little mass m by 
the square of the J.** distance r 
from the axis; the sum of these 
is the moinmit of inertia i. Its 
value, I = 'Lmr\ may be found 
by scpiared paper (see Graphs) 
or by integration. 

Radius of Oyration . — If l = mA:-, 
where M is the mass of the body, 
then k is a length known as the 
radius of gyration. Moments of 
inertia are very important in 
dynamics. 



Fig. 10. 


Examples. — Uniform rod of 
length 2a and density p. Find i 
about X*’ axis through its centre. 

M being the mass. A rectangle 
may be looked upon as being 
built up of such rods, whence 

the proposition I = M ^ still 

holds, in the case of a rec- 
tangle about an axis through its 
centre to a side of length 
2a, and in the plane of the rec- 
tangle. Circular area of radius a 
about axis X' plane and through 
its centre— 

l = l^r^2Trpdx = i-^y = M~- 
The cylinder, being built up of 
thin circular laminiV, i = M 2 
holds for it also about its axis. 


Fundamental propositions:— (1.) 
If M be the mass of a body, and 
I the M.i. about an axis through 
the C.G. of the body, and l' the 
M.I. about a parallel axis at 
distance h, i' = i -f Mh '‘^ ; hence 
K'a = K‘^ -f (2.) If A and B be 
the M.i.s of a lamina about the 
two axes at X rts, ox, OY, in the 
plane of the lamina, and c the 
M.I. about the axis o z, at X rts 
to OX and OY, then c = A + B ; 
hence = Ka-* + k„2 

Applications to various figures : 

Rod about an axis through one 
end X’’ to its length 2a (by l) — 

I' = m'^ + Ma- = 4 

Circle about diameter 2a (by 
II), c = A + B ; but A = B— 



Circle about axis in its plane 
distant h from centre— 

l' = I + = M^(^ + ii^y 

Rectangle (2a, *2b) about axis 
through C.G. X’’ to its plane — 

C=A + B = ..(|V|). 

(Tables of moments of inertia 
for various figures are given 
in text -books of mechanics.) 
At every point of every rigid 
body there are three principal 
axes of inertia at right angles 
to one another, and hence by a 
proper selection of axes it is 
possil)le to make products of 
inertia disappear. For further 
details, see text-books mentioned 
under Dynamics, Graphic Stat- 
ics, and Bridges. 

M o m e n t u m , the dynamic 
quantity which is measured by 
the product of the mass of a 
body and its velocity. It is a 
directed or vector quantity. In 
the case of a system of i)article8, 
the momentum of the whole is 
equal to the vector sum of the 
moinen turns of the parts. Also, as 
implied in Newton’s tliird law of 
motion, tlie momentum of a ma- 
terial system cannot be changed 
by the action of the forces be- 
tween its various parts. This 
important principle is known a.s 
the ‘conservation of momentum.’ 
The moment of momentum is 
treated under Moments. 

Momerie, Alfred AVilliams 
(1848-1900), English divine, of 
Huguenot descent, was born in 
London. Ho was appointed pro- 
fessor of logic and metaphysics at 
King’s College, London, in 1880, 
and morning preacher at the 
Foundling Hospital in 1883. His 
latitudinarian views led to the 
resignation of both posts. He 
subsequently preached on Sun- 
days at the rortman Rooms, Lon- 
don. His chief work is Religion 
of the Future^ and Other Essays 
(1893), written in an extremely 
brilliant and effective style. 
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Mommsen, Theodor (1817- 
1903), German historian, was 
born at Garding in Schleswig- 
llolstoiii. After spending three 
years in France and Italy in the 
collection and examination of in- 
scriptions for the Berlin Academy 
of Sciences, he acted as editor of 
the tSchlenoig-Hol&tebiische Zci' 
txuig ; and in 1848 became profes- 
sor of jurisprudence at Leipzig, 
from which olHce ho was expelled 
in 1850 for the part which he had 
taken in the politics of the pre- 
ceding revolutionary years. Two 
years later he became professor 
of Homan law at Zurich, in 1854 

g rofcssor of the same subject at 
Teslau, and in 1858 professor of 


the march of civilization. His 
greatest work is his History of 
Rome (1853-6; Eng. trans., new 
ed. 1894), covering the period 
from the earliest times to 46 
K.c. ; supplemented by Provinces 
under the Empire (1887). As a 
historian he is unequalled for the 
range of his knowledge, and for 
his grasp of detail and his vivid 
presentation of facts. Ho is less 
successful in his insight into 
political situations, as ho is 
often misled by modern analo- 
gies, and into human character : 
his worship of Cu3sar, and his 
depreciation of Pompey, Cato, 
Cicero, and others, are notori- 
ous. Though a democrat, he was 


Momordica, a genus of trop- 
ical, climbing, herbaceous plants 
belonging to the order Cucurbi- 
taccx>. They bear large white 
or yellow unisexual flowers, the 
female ones being followed by 
heshy, baccate fruits, which burst 
into valves when ripe. They are 
sometimes grown in stove-houses 
as annual plants. They require 
rich soil and a trellis up which 
to climb. 

Momostenango, tn., Guate- 
mala, Central America, 65 m. N.w. 
of Guatemala. Woollen cloth 
is manufactured. Pop. (1899) 
18,000. 

Mompos, formerly a flourisli- 
ing seapt. in dep. Bolivar, Colom- 

"1 



The Principality of Monaco : General View. 


ancient history at Berlin. While 
holding this position he edited 
the Corpus Inscriptionum Latin- 
arum, and also undertook the 
publication of part of the Monu~ 
menta Germanics Historica. In 
1873 he was appointed secretary 
to the Berlin Academy of Sci- 
ences, which post ho held until 
1895. From 1873 to 1^2 he was 
a member of the Prussian House 
of Representatives. During the 
Boer war his acceptance of the 
current calumnies against the 
British troops won him un- 
popularity in Britain, which will 
hardly bo removed by his appeal, 
made a few months before his 
death, to England to stand side 
by side with Germany in heading 


an admirer of the strong ruler. 
His chief works are Oskische Stu- 
dien (1845); Die Unteritaiischen 
Dialekte (1^0);^ Corpus Inscrip- 
tionum Neapolitanarxim (1H51); 
Die Rcchtsfrage zxvischen Casar 
und dem Senat (1857) ; Gcschichte 
des romischen Milnzwesens (1^0) ; 
Die riimische Chronologic bis auf 
Cdsar (1858) ; Romische For- 
schungen (1864-79); Res Gestce 
Divi Augustin an edition of the 
so-called Monumentum Ancy- 
ranum (1865) ; Das Riimische 
Staatsrecht (1893) ; while with 
Marquardt he brought out the 
Handhuch der rlimischen Alter- 
thilmer (1881-8). His Gesdmmelte 
Schriften began to appjear in 1904. 
See Life by Bardt (1903). 


bia, on Magdalena K., no longer 
navigable at this point, 110 m. 
s.E. of Cartagena. Pop. 10,000. 

Mona, the Roman name of the 
isle of Anglesey, also of the Isle 
of Man. 

Monachism. See Monasti- 

CISM. 

Monaco* rocky peninsula and 
coast strip in S. Plurope, 9 m. 
E.N.E. of Nice. It is 8 sq. m. in 
area, and is an independent prin- 
cipality. In 1861 the communes of 
Mentone and Roccabruna (Roque- 
brune) were ceded to Franca by 
Sardinia, the prince receiving an 
indemnity of 4,000,000 francs. 
Monaco is the seat of a Roman 
Catholic bishop. Olive oil, or- 
anges, citrons, perfumes, and 
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liqueurs are exported. The mild 
climate and the picturesque 
scenery make it a favourite tour- 
ist resort; but the main attrac- 
tion is the casino of Monte Carlo. 
Monaco, the capital, and Conda- 
mine are the only other places 
of any importance. Originally 
a possession of the house of Cri- 
maldi of Genoa, Monaco, in 1450, 
came under Spanish rule, and in 
1041 was taken under the protec- 
tion of France. In 1703 France 
annexed it, but by the treaty of 
Paris (1814) it was restored to 


the Grimaldis, and placed under 
the protection of Sardinia. In 
1860 it again passed under French 
protection. Pop. (1000) 15,180. 
Albert, Prince of Monaco 
( 1 848), succeeded his father. Prince 
Charles iii., in 1880. For his 
concession to Monte Carlo, see 
that article. He is interested in 
scientific Questions, and has done 
much useful work in sea-dredg- 
ing in his yacht. See M^tivioFs 
Mormco et ses Princes^ Pickering’s 
Monaco (1882), and article Monte 
Carlo. 


Monad and Monadism. 

Monad is the technical term used 
by Leibniz to designate the ulti- 
mate elements in his metaphysi- 
cal theory of reality. It must be 
sharply distinguished from the 
atom; for while the atom was 
conceived as extended yet indi- 
visible — a metaphysical contra- 
diction — the monad is a non- 
spatial qualitative entity. The 
atom is nogative and character- 
less ; the monad is a world in it- 
self, a unity within whose diverse 
content the whole universe is 


mirrored. The term monadism 
is sometimes used in a wide sense 
as the opposite of monism, and 
thus in much the same meaning 
as pluralism, and then includes 
all theories which, like that of 
Leibniz, assume a plurality of 
ultimate elements— c.g. the sys- 
tem of Herbart. 

Monadf a name given to cer- 
tain Infusoria. 

Monaghan, (i.) Inland co., 
prov. Ulster, Ireland. The sur- 
face is hilly or undulating, high- 
est in the Slievebeagh Mts., on 
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Tyrone border (1,254 ft.). Agri- 
culture is the general industry, 
and some linen is manufactured. 
The county returns two members 
to Parliament. The chief town 
is Monaghan. Area, 600 sq. m. 
Pop. (1841) 200,500; (1901)74,611. 
(2.) Assize and co. tn. of above 
co., on Ulster Canal, 12 m. w.s.w. 
of Armagh. N ear it is the Roman 
Catholic cathedral of St. Mac- 
Cartain. Pop. (1901) 2,932. 

Monarchianism, a name given 
to the tenets of those who, before 
and during the 3rd century a.t>., 
opposed the rapidly developing 
doctiinc of the Trinity as en- 
dangering or violating the monor- 
chia (unity and supremacy) of 
God^ They are usually divided 
into“wo classes :--(l.) Dynamis- 
tic or Adoptionistic Monarchians 
(sometimes erroneously called 
Kbionistic), who regarded Jesus 
as a human personality, influenced 
and ‘adopted’ by the Father. 
The principal representatives of 
this view were the Alogi, who le- 
jected the Revelation and Gos- 
pel of John as inculcating the 
doctrine of the Logos and the 
Paraclete ; Theodotus and his 
followers — c.f/. Aitemon, who 
opposed the incarnation, and held 
that the divine dignity of Jesus 
was derived from the descent of 
the Spirit at His baptism ; also 
Paul of Samosata. (2.) Modalistic 
or Patripassian Monarchians, who 
rationalized the Trinity as but 
the various modes in which God re- 
vealed Himself — c,g. Noetus, who 
taught that Christ Himself was 
the Father; his pupil Epigonus; 
Praxeas, who, in Tertullian’s 
words, ‘both expelled the Para- 
clete and crucified the Father;’ 
and especially Sabellius, who re- 
garded the Trinity as the three 
})rosopa (persons or inodes) of the 
one indivisible God. Beryllus of 
Rostra was converted from Patri- 
])Bssianism by Origen. 

Monarchy. See Sovereignty. 

Monarda, a genus of hardy 
N. American herbaceous x^lants, 
belonging to the order Labiata;. 
Some of the species are worth 
growing as garden plants, and 
are of the easiest culture. Per- 
haps the most useful is M. di- 
dyma^ the Oswego tea, which 
bears bright scarlet flowers in 
late summer and autumn. The 
wild bergamot is M. fistulosa. 

Monastery. The first monks 
were solitaries ; but when St. Pa- 
chomius organized them (c. 340) 
into communities, it became ne- 
cessary to provide them with a 
habitation and a rule— hence 
the monastery. The Oriental 
monk was originally without ton- 
sure or special frock ; he merely 
polled his hair shorter than the 
fashion, and wore the pallium. 
These irregularities came to an 
end in the monastery, where the 
most stringent rules of obedience 
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and uniformity were exacted from 
all. The best-known rules are as 
follows : — The rule of St. Pacho- 
miuS) tlie founder of the cceiiobitic 
system (292 a.d.) ; the rule of St. 
Basil ; the rule of St. Augustine, 
for nuns (contained in his 109th 
letter) ; the rule of Ciesarius of 
Arles (542 A.D.); the rule of St. 
Isidore of Seville (d. 03'! A.D.) ; 
and the Scottish rule of St. 
Columba (for which see Skene’s 
Celtic Scotland, vol. ii. p. 508). 

The life of each monastery dif- 
fered not only according to its 
rule, but according to national 
temperament and the character 
of the abbot. One description 
runs; ‘The Irish monks had so 
little to do with their breUiren 
in the same monastery thatTnere 
is some doubt whether they had 
even a daily meal in common. 
Each passed his days and nights 
in his own little beehive-shaped 
clatjhann, or cell, constructed of 
slabs of stone fitted without mor- 
tar; the entrance so low as to 
necessitate the inmate crawling 
on his knees, the passage so tor- 
tuous as to serve as a protection 
against the winds rushing in. In 
no case was a single large church 
provided ’ (Barnard’s Middle 
Atjes, 1902). Compare this with 
Dean Church’s description of the 
Benedictine monastery of Bee, in 
Normandy, in the 11th century, 
condensed (St. Anselm^ ch. iii., 
1895); ‘A monk’s life was emi- 
nently a social one : he lived 
night and day in public, and the 
cell seems to have been an occa- 
sional retreat. The cloister was 
the place of business and con- 
versation, the common workshop, 
study, and parlour of all. Here 
the children learned their let- 
ters ; here was the lecture-room. 
In a cloister like this the news, 
the gossip of the world and of 
tho neighbourhood, was collected ; 
rumours and stories were re- 
ported, picturesquely dressed up 
and made matter of solemn 
morals or of grotesque jokes, as 
they might be now in clubs and 
newspapers.’ AVidely apart as 
these two habits of life may seem, 
the object of the monastic rule 
was in every case the same. 
Dean Church says ; ‘The govern- 
ing thought of monastic life was 
that it was a warfare, militia, and 
a monastery was a camp, a bar- 
rack ; there was continual drill 
and exercise, early hours, fixe<l 
times, appointed tasks, hard 
fare, stern punishment, obedience 
prompt and absolute.’ 

In a general way, at the head 
of each community was the abbot. 
Theoretically he was chosen by 
the brethren ; practically he often 
was nominated by high outside 
patronage. He exacted an obedi- 
ence which no other kind of auto- 
crat has ever been able to enforce. 
The smallest hesitation in obedi- 


ence of the most literal kind 
was sharply punished. Next 
in rank came the precentor. 
He not only regulated the 
choral services, but was libra- 
rian and master of the pro- 
cessions. The next officer was 
the cellarer, who managed the 
domestic affairs of the house, and 
was in many ways a more power- 
ful person than the office seems 
to suggest. There was also some- 
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plate ; and the chamberlain was 
responsible for dormitories, cloth- 
ing, and household matters. 

The architectural plan of a 
monastery differed in East and 
West. The ground plan of tho 
Eastern monasteries was always 
rectangular, with the catholicon, 
or church, as the central object 
about which gathered the cells. 
The monastery of Santa Laura, 
on Mt. Athos, is a typical ex- 



A Western Monastery ^Plan of St. Augustine's, Canterbury. 


times a treasurer, if the cellarer 
did not undertake the duties of 
the post. The sacristan had 
charge of the sacred vessels, and 
kept the keys of the church. The 
almoner was an important func- 
tionary, whose duty was to find 
out cases of poverty and to re- 
lieve them. The kitchener, in- 
firmarer, and porter all had their 
respective duties clearly defined. 
The refcctioner had care of the 


ample; as also are the Coptic 
monasteries of Upper Egypt, 
which arc the least altered now 
in existence. The Irish and Scot- 
tish monasteries of the 6th and 
7th centuries, as at Armagh and 
Iona, followed the Eastern model 
rather than the Western. In all 
Western monasteries the church 
was prominent, usually cruci- 
form. The refectory, where the 
monks shared their common meal. 
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was provided with a desk, from 
which a novice might read aloud 
during dinner. The chapter 
house was a place of great im> 
portance. Every one assembled 
there each morning. All the 
business of the community was 
carried on there ; disputes were 
settled, accusations heard, and 
punishment (often corporal) was 
publicly administered. Distin- 
guished strangers were invited to 
address the brethren in the chap- 
ter house. The dormitory was 
the public sleeping-place, and was 
used for the midday rest as well 
as at night. Many of the cloisters 
were extremely beautiful, their 
arches opening upon lawn or gar- 
den. The infirmary ha<l a chaijel 
adjoining it, and sometimes a gar- 
den for the use of the sick. The 
guest hall was often of great size ; 



An Eastern Monastery — Santa 

Laura, Mt. Athos, 

A. Oato : II. fhaiwl : c, sruoHt niuiiin ; d, 
church : k, cIoiHUT ; k, fountain ; o, refectory; 
II. kitchen ; J, ccUm ; K, uuthounee ; l, poHterii ; 
M, tower. 

that at Canterbury was 160 ft. 
in length. The locutory, or par- 
lour, was a room set apart for 
conversation when silence was 
enjoined in other parts. The 
almonry was so placed that dis- 
tribution could be conveniently 
made to the crowds of daily de- 
pendants. In the library and 
scriptorium wore stored and pre- 
pared those wonderful works of 
the penman’s and illuminator’s 
art. Themisericord was a chamber 
whe'-e special indulgences in food 
could be enjoyed. The song 
school speaks for itself. In the 
mint and exchequer coins were 
cast, known as ‘abbey pieces.’ 
The cells were not commonly used, 
except in cases of severe disci- 
pline. The granges, a term now 
applied to the manor-houses, once 
meant the farms with which mon- 
asteries were endowed. 
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Similar establishments for 
women are termed convents or 
uuniieries, and at the head of 
each community is the mother 
superior or reverend mother. 

Monasticism arose in the East. 
Its origin is undetermined, but at 
a very early date recluses began 
to shut themselves out from the 
world and live in solitaiy retire- 
ment (Cassian, bk. v. ch. 30 ; Soc- 
rates, bk. iv. ch. 23). Among these 
shadowy names Paul of the The- 
baid stands out withsome distinct- 
ness (Cassian, bk. xi. ch. 24). The 
historian Socrates describes the 
imiietus which was given to this 
movement in the 3i‘d century by 
Ammon. This man, being pre- 
vailed upon to marry, persuaded 
his bride that chastity was the 
highest form of earthly existence ; 
and they both renounced a secu- 
lar life, living apart, in the exer- 
cise of abstinence and prayer. 
Ammon found many imitators, 
and the wastes of Nitria and Scetis 
were soon filled with monks. Of 
these the best known are the two 
monks Macarius, one from Upi>er 
Kgypt and the other from Alex- 
andria. Among their disciples 
was Evagrius, a friend of Gregory 
of Nazianzen, who wrote several 
books on monks. A translation 
of Athanasius’s Life of Anthony 
is attributed to him. Of all her- 
mits the name of Anthon.y is per- 
haps the best knoMTi. Ho died 
about the middle of the 4th cent- 
ury at the age of 105. It is re- 
markable to what a great ape 
many of these men who so ill- 
treated their bodies attained. 
Anthony’c temptations in the 
desert^ became famous, and his 
austerities were eagerly emulated. 
For a {jopular account of the 
wide and rapid growth of the 
system from the 4th century, see 
Farrar’s Lives of the Fathers (1 889), 
vol. ii, ch. 16. The deserts of 
Egypt were thronged with re- 
cluses. Thousands of anchorites 
inhabited solitary cells ; coenc- 
bites formed themselves into as- 
cetic communities. So many able- 
liodied men betook themselves to 
the wilderness, and thus exempted 
themselves from tho ordinary 
duties of citizenship, that tho 
Emi>eror Valens saw fit to with- 
draw the immunity from military 
service which had been granted 
to the ‘religious,’ and compelled 
them to serve in his army. The 
causes for this strange movement 
were both religious and secular. 
The world was a difficult field 
for the spiritualand pure-hearted. 
An impression widely prevailed 
that matter was essentially evil, 
and the bodv was a thing of cor- 
ruption to be subdued at any 
rice. There was little compre- 
ension of the theory of altruism, 
but a general sense of the need 
which each soul had to secure its 
own personal salvation, as is 


graphically expressed in Tenny- 
son’s poem ^ on Simeon Stylites, 
But in addition to this there were 
certain secular causes. The times 
were very hard. Taxation was 
intolerably burdensome. Mili- 
tary service was liateful to many. 
The struggle of life was keen. A 
life of privileged solitude, full of 
self-imposed hardships, but free 
and honoured, seemed to many 
the easiest escape from their 
difficulties. Enthusiasm grew 
through the legends which soon 
gathered about the most cele- 
brated hermits, and the writings 
of Jerome and Cassian made all 
familiar with the wonders which 
glorified the more saintly lives. 

StwBasil may be said to be tho 
founder of the monastery, as 
distinct from the life of the 
wandering hermit. lie retired 
into Pontus to escape the Arian 
heresy, and the communities 
which he formed (middle 4th 
century) became strongholds for 
the orthodox faith. He was the 
first to draw up a set of rules for 
the government of monasteries. 
In a letter to St. Gregory Nazi- 
anzen he says that the one repast 
which the monks were permitted 
to take each day consisted only 
of bread and water, with seme 
herbs. St. Athanasius is credited 
with the introduction of monas- 
ticism into Italy abo\it 340 A.D. 
St. Martin of Tours erected tho 
first monastery in Gaul. Hermits 
were found in the West as well 
as in the East. At the beginning 
of the 6th century a strong re- 
vival of the monastic system took 
place under St. Benedict. Nearly 
all the Western monastic bodies 
are offshoots or modifications of 
the Benedictines. The conver- 
sion of a largo part of Europe is 
due to the itineration of monks. 
The monks of Iona went far and 
wide. The Benedictines Willi- 
brord and Boniface devoted their 
lives to the barbarous tribes of 
N. Germany. The Irish monas- 
teries e :rned a high reputation as 
seats of learning. The mediaeval 
monastery played a most benefi- 
cent part in the preservation of 
light in the midst of gross dark- 
ness. It afforded a home for the 
saint, a place of retirement for 
the scholar, a means of succour 
for the poor, a teacher of the 
ways of i^eace and order to a 
strife -torn and lawless world. 
The peaceful, the gentle, and the 
feeble found their only refuge 
in the monastery. The system 
had its patent defects. It pro- 
duced bigots as well as saints in 
its earliest developments. The 
Egyptian monks became a terror 
to their bishops as well at to 
all whom they suspected of any 
want of orthodoxy (Socrates, 
bk. vi. ch. 7). Canon Kingsley 
draws a not unfair description 
of their fanatic fury in Hypatia, 
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The Cluffiiiacs represent the first 
great reform of the Benedictine 
order ; they originated at Clugny 
in Burgundy (910). In 1098 
Stephen Harding founded a 
stricter type at Citeaux, whence 
the Cistercians. Another type 
enjoining absolute silence and 
solitary retirement was that 
which had its seat at Chartreuse, 
whence the Carthusians. In the 
12th century William of Corbeil 
introduced into England the 
Austin canons, or black monks, 
who produced offshoots known as 
rrieinonstrateusians. At Semp- 
riiigham in Lincolnshire origi- 
nated the Cilbertine canons, the 
only order of English origin. The 
crusades developed military 
orders — the Knights Templars 
and the Knights Hospitallers (or 
Knights of St. John of Jerusalem). 
Fox \Monkn and Mo tiasierifs ) gives 
the following as the number of 
religious houses in England in 
the reign of Henry VIII. ; Bene- 
dictines, 112 monasteries and 74 
nunneries ; Carthusians, 9 monas- 
teries ; Cistercians, 75 monas- 
teries and 2(j nunneries ; Clu- 
gniacs, 19 monasteries and 1 nun- 
nery ; Augustines or Austin 
canons, 158 monasteries and 15 
nunneries ; rrcemonstratensian 
canons, 30 monasteries and 2 
iiuii!ieries ; Gilbertiues, an order 
consisting of both monks and 
nuns, 25 houses ; Fontevraud 
nuns, 3 houses; Miuoresses, 3 
houses ; Brigettines, 1 house ; 
Bonhommes, 2 houses ; Knights 
Hospitallers, 28 houses; Friaries, 
33; other houses, dissolved by 
Canlinal Wolsey, 29. The annual 
revenue of the 010 housed which 
were dissolved under Henry Vlll. 
was estimated at £142,914, 12s. 9d. 
by the commission of survey. Re- 
cent suppressions of monastic 
institutions on the Continent 
have been frequent, especially in 
France, but rather on the ground 
of state expediency than that 
any misdemeanours were alleged 
against the inmates. See Helyot’s 
Hisioire des Ordres Relujieux 
(1714; new ed. 1860); Montalem- 
bert’s Monks of the West (Eng. 
trans. 1801-79); Milman’s Hist. 
Latin Christianity (1854) ; Hand- 
hook to the Convents and Religious 
Houses in the United Kingdom 
(1885); Stokes’s Ireland and the 
Celtic Church (1888); Margaret 
Stokes’s Three Months in the For- 
ests of France (1895); Borlage’s 
The Age of the Saints (1893); 
Graham’s St. Gilhertof Sempring- 
ham and the Gilbertines (1^1). 

Monastlr, or Monastir Bi- 
TOLIA, tn., Macedonia, Turkey, Eu- 
rope, 87 m. w.N.w. of Salonika. It 
has tanneriesand manufactures of 
silver filigree, woollen stockings, 
and carpets. Pop. 45,000 (two- 
fifths Mohammedans). 

Monboddo, Jamks Burnett, 
Lord (1714-^), Scottish judge 


and metaphysician, born at Mon- 
boddo House, Kincardineshire. 
He came into prominent notice 
by his share in conducting the 
celebrated Douglas cause, and 
was in 1764 appointed sheriff of 
Kincardineshire. Three years 
later he was raised to the bench 
as Lord Monboddo. His first 
work, in which he practically 
anticiimtod Darwin in regard to 
the descent of man and his affinity 
with lower types, was entitled 
Of the Origin and Progress of 
Language (6 vols. 1773 112). An- 
tieni Metaphysics (6 vols. 1779-99) 
was written in defence of Greek 
philosophy. Johnson visited him 
at Monboddo in 1773, and Burns 
saw much of him during his first 
visit to Edinburgh. Sketches of 
him apiiear in Kay’s Original 
Portraits (1877). See Lord Mon- 
boddo and his Conteinporaries^ by 
Professor W. Knight (1900). 

Moncalieri, tn., Turin, Pied- 
mont, Italj’’, on r. bk. qi river I’o, 
5 m. S. of Turin. Its royal iJalace 
dates from the 15tl. century. 
Matches are manufactured, and 
there are brick and lime kilns. 
Pop. (1901) 11,467. 

Monchique, tn., prov. Algarve, 
Portugal, 40 m. N.w. of Faro, has 
a sanatorium and hot sulphur 
springs. It produces wine, olives, 
and cliostniits. There is a woollen 
industry. Pop. (1900) 7,339. 

Monck, Sir Charles Stanley, 
FOURTH Vlscount (1819-94), first 
governor-general of Canada, was 
born at Templcmore, Tipperary. 
He was member for Portsmouth 
(1852), and held office under Lord 
Palmerston. In 1861 he was ap- 
pointed captain-general and gov- 
ernor of Canada and British N. 
America. He inaugurated the 
federal constitution of the Do- 
minion of Canada (1867). On his 
return he served on the Iri-.h 
I^and and Education Commis- 
sions. 

Monck, George, first Duke 
OF Albemarle (1608-79), British 
general and admiral, was born at 
Potheridge, Devonshire ; served 
at Cadiz (1625), Rh6 (1627), also 
in the Dutch army (1629) for some 
years, leading the forlorn hope 
at Breda (1637) ; colonel under 
Charles i. in the fcJcottish war 
(1639) ; taken by Fairfax at Nant- 
wich (1644), and sent to the 
Tower (1644-6). He wrote Obser- 
vations on Political and Military 
Affairs (1671). On his release ho 
assumed a parliamentary com- 
mand in Ireland (1646-7), when he 
was censured for making terms 
with the rebels. Lieut. -general 
under Cromwell, he distinguished 
himself at Dunbar (1650), and 
(1653) acted successfully as ad- 
miral against the Dutch. Com- 
mander in Scotland (16.54), he 
seized Edinburgh (1659). and 
(1660) entered England with his 
army and restored Charles ii. 


Admiral of the fleet (1664). he 
beat (1666) the Dutch in a three 
days’ sea-fight. Ho was buried 
in Westminster Abbey. See 
Lives by Gumble (1671), Guizot 
(1851), Corbett {Men of Action^ 
1889). 

Monckton, Maria Louisa, 
Lady, English actress, was born 
at Ipswich. She showed great 
talent as an amateur actress, and 
appeared professionally in 1886 
at the Haymarket in Jim the 
Penman. She created the rOle of 
Jim the I’eiiman’s wife, and after- 
wards pi lyod in The Red Lamp^ 
Captain Swifts 'The Crusaders, and 
other dramas. She married Sir 
John Monckton, clerk to the city 
of London (1858). 

Mondova, tn., prov. CVahuila, 
Mexico, 110 m. N.w. of Monterey ; 
contains railway shops. I’op. 
1.5,000. 

Moncrciff, Sir Henry Well- 
wood (1750-1827), ScotJsh theo- 
logian and author, born at Black- 
ford, Perthshire; became minister 
of St. Cuthbort’s, Edinburgh 
(1775), and moderator of the 
General Assembly (1785). He 
was a i)opular preacher and chief 
of the Whig i^arty in the Church 
of Scotland. Chief works; Dis- 
courses on the Evidence of the 
Jetvish and Christian Revelations 
(1815), and An Aecnunt of the Life 
and Writings of John Erskine. d.d. 
(1818). 

Moncrelff, James, Baron 
Moncrkiff of Tuli.iebole (181 1- 
95), Scottish lawyer and politi- 
cian, and lord justice-clerk of 
Scotland, was born in Edinburgh. 
He was called to the bar (1833), 
and soon gathered a large practice, 
but pursiiod j)olitics with keener 
activity than law. In Parliament 
he carried measures to abolish 
religious tests in Scottish univer- 
sities, and to amend the law of 
entail, of evidence, and of bank- 
ruptcy. 

Moncrieff, Sir Alexander 
(1829-1906), British soldier and 
inventor, was born in Perthshire. 
He was the inventor (1868) of the 
* Moncrioff Pit ■ excavations used 
for mounting the heavy orduancj 
of coast batteries. It is some- 
times called the ‘disappearing 
system,’ as the gun after firing 
recoils into shelter, and the en- 
ergy of the recoil is stored up so 
as to raise the gun again into the 
firing position when required. 

Moncton, tn., New Brunswick, 
Canada, 88 m. n.e. of St. John, 
headquarters of the Intercolonial 
Railway. It has cotton mills and 
foundries. Pop. (IMl) 9,026. 

Mond, Ludwig (1839), chemist, 
was born at Kassel, Germany; 
studied under Bunsen at Heidel- 
berg, and came to England in 
1862. Besides the gift to the 
nation of the Davy-Faraday re- 
search laboratory of the Royal 
Institution, his most important 
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work has been in the development 
of chemical industry in Britain, 
particularly b^r the introduction 
of the ammonia-soda process of 
manufacturing sodium carbonate, 
and of late years by the produc- 
tion of ‘producer gas’ from use- 
less slag and its distribution for 
power purposes. In 1873, in part- 
nership with J. T. Brunner, he 
founded the firm of Brunner, 
Mond, and Co., whose alkali 
works arc now the largest in the 
world. His discovery with Langer 
and Quincke of nickel carbonyl 
is not only of great theoretical 
interest, but is utilized comirior- 
cially in the preparation of the 
pure metal. 

Mondonedo, tn., prov. Lugo, 
Galicia, fSpain, 12 m. from coast 
of Biscay. Its cathedral dates 
from the 12th century. Cotton 
and linen goods arc manufactured, 
and marble quarried. Pop. (11)00) 
10,500. 

Mondovi, tn., prov. Cuneo, 
Piedmont, Italy, 13 m. s.E. of 
Cuneo. Its chief features are an 
old citadel (1573) and a cathedral 
(1450). It had a university from 
15()0 to 1710. Earthenware, imper, 
and silk are manufactured. Here 
in 1700 the French defeated the 
Austrians. Pop. (11)01) 18,082. 

Monet, Claude (1840), French 
impressionist and open-air land- 
scape painter, born at Paris. 
Ilis Seine l^icturcs are the epitome 
of river and sky clfccts. He was 
mainly influenced by Corot, Mil- 
let, Manet, and Degas. He was 
a valiant tigliter in the crusade 
against mannerisms and academi- 
cal convention, which ended in in- 
dividual freedom for the artist. 
The study of Turner’s pictures in 
London opened poetic possibilities 
to him, and he thereafter devote<l 
himself to the study of the subtle 
gradations of light, of evanescent, 
intangible effects of sunlight 
through mist. See Duret’s Lc 
Peintre C. Monet (1878). 

Monetary Unions, formed be- 
tween different states, for estab- 
lishing a common monetary unit 
in the interchange of coinage. 
In 1805 was formed the Latin 
Monetary Union between France, 
Belgium, Italy, Switzerland, 
Greece, and subsequently Rou- 
mania, Servia, and Sr)aiii, with 
the franc or lira as unit. Since 
1870 Germany has its own union 
of states, with the mark as unit. 
The Scandinavian Union in- 
cludes Denmark, Norway, and 
Sweden, and has a monometallic 
gold standard [krone — Ud.) 
on the decimal system. 

Money acts as (1) a medium of 
exchange^ and fulfils thj func- 
tions of (2) a meamre (or common 
denominator) of value. In order 
to discharge the first of these 
duties, it must be generally ac- 
ceptable, and various commodi- 
ties have satisfied this primary 


condition in different countries 
at different times. Salt, rice, 
cocoa, olive oil, tobacco, tea, ana 
dates, with other articles, are 
mentioned by F. A. Walker 
[Money ^ ch. ii.), and cattle were 
thus employed by ancient ireoples. 
With the progress of civilization 
the place of thes^ miscellaneous 
commodities has been generally 
taken by the precious metals. 
These not only possess general 
acceptability, but they are also 
portable, for they admit of divi- 
.sion into pieces of convenient 
magnitude, readily recognized, 
and containing a great amount 
of value in a small bulk. They 
are in addition durable; and con- 
sequently, although passing from 
hand to hand, they are relatively 
little affected by wear and tear, 
while their value remains com- 
I)aratively steady. Stability of 
value, and, in a less degree, ease 
of division, are desirable, if not 
necessary, qualities for measures 
of value also. For short periods, 
accordingly, the precious metals 
form good ineaHuresof value; for 
longer periods, when the further 
function of (3) a standard of de- 
ferred payments comes more dis- 
tinctly into view, they are, on the 
whole, more suitable than any 
other single commodity, although 
some writers have suggested a 
preference for corn : and in Eng- 
land corn has been thus employed 
under the Tithe Commutation 
Act of 183G. But they are in- 
ferior to a tabular standard, 
based bv a somewhat artificial 
and elaborate method on the 
average drawn from variations 
in the prices of a number of 
commodities. They would also 
appear to be more imperfect 
taken singly than if they were 
combined to form a double stand- 
ard in a bimetallic system. The 
adoption of coin in place of bul- 
lion adds in no small degree to 
the convenience and efficiency of 
money. Successive developments 
of coining— such as stamping on^ 
side, and then the other, and then 
milling the edges, to prevent 
removal of the metal by clippers 
or sweaters — have rendered coins 
at once more easily recognized 
and more lasting. A further ad- 
vance in monetary practice has 
been the distinction established 
between ‘standard’ and ‘token’ 
money. Token coins, such as silver 
and bronze in Great Britain, are 
used for smaller payments. They 
do not contain as much metal as 
their face-value represents, and 
no temptation is offered for their 
removal from the country where 
they possess this conventional 
value to another country, where 
they would only be taken at the 
intrinsic value of the metal con- 
tained. By limiting their issue 
the conventional value is pre- 
served by refusing legal valid- 
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ity to their tender in payment 
for debt beyond a certain small 
amount (£2 in the case of silver, 
and Is. in that of bionze), un- 
willingness to accept them is 
avoided, the individual holder 
escapes serious risk, and the dan- 
ger of illicit or fraudulent coin- 
ing is reduced. Standard money, 
by contrast, is legal tender to any 
amount, and is freely, though 
not of necessity gratuitously, 
coined. Free coinage means that 
the minting authorities place no 
restriction on the quantity of 
bullion which they receive. Gra- 
tuitous coinage implies that the 
government bears the expense of 
the transaction, and makes no 
charge for its services. In Great 
Britain, where gold alone is stan- 
dard money, and the system is 
monometallic, the coinage of 
gold is both free and gratuitous. 
The Bank of England, acting as 
the agent of the mint, charges a 
small sum as interest for the 
time occupied by the process of 
minting, and gives immediately 
to the tenderer of bullion an 
amount in coin which differs only 
by this slight deduction. In 
other countries in the case of 
standard money, and in Britain 
in that of token money, a charge 
is made for coining. A ‘seignior- 
age,’ as it is called, is deducted, 
and less metal is put into the 
coin than the value on the face 
represents. If the seigniorage 
amounts to no more than the cost 
of coining, it is termed ‘brass- 
age.’ By increasing the seignior- 
age, or debasing the coins, differ- 
ent governments have in times 
of difficulty, to meet expendi- 
ture willingly or involuntarily in- 
curred, raised what is in effect a 
forced loan from their subjects, 
at the risk — never small, and 
often calamitous — of disturbing 
business relations. Paper money, 
the intrinsic value of which is 
nil, though the conventional 
value may be great, has been 
aptly described as money on 
which the seigniorage charge is 
one hundred per cent. The large 
part played by money in effect- 
ing the exchange and measuring 
the value of goods has led to 
exaggeration of its importance 
as an element of national wealth. 
Early bullionists attempted to 
keep the precious metals by main 
force in a country. Later, the 
mercantilists aimed at securing 
in the long run a favourable bal- 
ance of trade, which was shown 
in a greater exirort than import 
of goods and an infiux of bullion 
to settle the balance. Adam 
Smith in his Wealth of Nations 
(book iv.) controverted the mer- 
cantilist arguments with success ; 
but the ideas survive in the ordi- 
nary language of the money mar- 
ket, and may be traced in subtler 
guise beneath some of the argu- 
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ments advanced in favour of pro- 
tection. F. A. Walker’s Money 
(1878) contains a detailed treat- 
ment of the subject. His shorter 
Money in its Relations to Trade 
and industry (1883) is interest- 
inpr and instructive. W. S. 
Jevons’s Money and the Mechan- 
ism of Exchange (1872), J. S. 
Nicholson’s Money and Alone- 
tary Problems (5th ed. 11)01), an I 
J. li. Laughlin’s Principles of 
Money (1904) should be con- 
sulted. 

Money-lender. The strin- 
gent usury laws of the middle 
ages were repealed both in Eng- 
land and Scotland in 1854, for 
their stringency always render jd 
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under penalty of a fine not ex- 
ceeding £100 for the first offence. 
It is a misdemeanour punishable 
by two months’ imprisonment or 
a £500 fine for a money-lender 
by false statements fraudulently 
to induce any person to borrow 
money. The expression ‘ money- 
lender’ does not include (1) pawn- 
broker; (2) registered friendly or 
building societies; (3) brokers or 
insurance companies ; (4) any cor- 
I>oration empowered by Act of 
Parliament to lendmoney; (5)any 
corporation exempted by order of 
the Board of Trade from registra- 
tion under the act. Under the 
Betting and Loans (Infants) Act, 
1892, it is a misdemeanour to send 


Motiehyr, munic. tn., cap. 
dist. of same name, Bengal, In- 
dia, extending for 6 m. along r. 
bk. of Ganges, 80 m. s.e. of 
Patna. Formerly it was noted 
for firearms, swords, and general 
ironware. Cotton, cloth, and 
shoes are made. Pop. (1001) 
35,880. The district has an area 
of 3,021 sq. m., and a population 
(1901) of 2,068,804. 

Mongolia, region of Central 
Asia, nominally belonging to the 
Chinese empire, bounded on the 
N. by Siberia, on the E. by 
Manchuria, and on the s. by 
China proper. The area is about 
1,300,000 sq. m. ; the i)opulation 
perhaps .3,000,000. (1.) Central 



them both ineffectual and pre- 
judicial to legitimate trade. But 
courts of equity in England have 
always given relief against un- 
conscionable bargains and con- 
tracts. The Money-lenders Act 
of 1900, which applies to the 
United Kingdom, enables the 
court to reopen any money-lend- 
ing transaction when the interest 
or charges are excessive and the 
transaction is harsh and uncon- 
scionable, or is otherwise such 
that a court of eaiiity would give 
relief, and to relieve the person 
sued from paying more than is 
thought by the court to be fairly 
due. A money-lender must also 
register his own or his trade name 
and address, and can only carry 
on business at such address 
and under his registered name. 


betting or money-lending circu- 
lars to any infanL 

Monforte de L^mos, tn., 
prov. Lugo, Galicia, Spain, 75 m. 
S.E. of Corunna. It contains a 
])alacc of the counts of Leon. It 
manufactures linen, soap, and 
chocolate. Pop. (1900) 12,912. 

Monge, Gaspard (1746-1818), 
French mathematician and phy- 
sicist, was born at Beaune. He 
was appointed (1780) professor of 
hydraulics at Paris. He is the 
inventor of the method of de- 
scriptive geometry. He founded 
(1794) the Ecole Poly technique. 
He accompanied (1798) Napo- 
leon I. to Egypt as chief of the 
scientific expedition. He wrote 
Qiomitrie Descriptive {VI ^6). See 
Li/f, in German, by Obenrauch 
(1893-4). 


Mongolia, or Mongolia proj^er, is 
mainly composed of stony and 
sandy desert, passing into steppe 
or thin pasture country, com- 
monly called Gobi (Shamo or 
Han-hai in Chinese). (2.) North- 
west Mongolia includes a number 
of mountain chains, mostly start- 
ing from the Russian Altai, and 
reaching E. to the Urga region 
and beyond. (3.) South-east 
Mongolia, * Inner ’ Mongolia, 
largely formed of the Great 
Khingan and Inshan chains, is 
really a transition from the Gobi 
country to the fertile lands of 
Manchuriaand China. Eastofthe 
Selenga the Kentei Mts. form a 
highland knot for N. Central 
Mongolia. No rivers of any size 
rise in Mongolia, except on the 
N. margin, from which they flow 
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into or acroHs Siberia— e.</. the 
YeniHei and Selenga; or on the 
N.K. extremity, where some of 
the headwaters of the Amur take 
their rise. The only important 
lake is Kosso-gol, or Kosgol, an 
alpine basin which overflows into 
the Selenga. The Mongolian 
climate is highly continental or 
extreme. At Urga a range of 


gypsum, sulphates of sodium 
and magnesium, some graphite, 
a little coal, and silver-lead ore. 
Only one coal mine is worked, 60 
m. s.E. of Kobdo. Oxen, sheep 
(mostly flat- tailed), camels, and 
horses constitute the chief wealth 
of the Mongols. Yaks, goats, 
pigs, asses, mules are also found. 
Except for some Chinese immi- 



7 Types of Nomad Mongols, 8 o 

1. Taiigut. *2. Khalka. 4. Kaliiiuk*). 5. Buriat. 6. EUnit. 7. S.’lrt&ug Mongoi. 
S. Mongol of Shuiig. U. Kaliiiiik of Astrakhan. 


185° F. has been observed be- 
tween annual extremes. Tem- 
pests of almost unequalled vio- 
lence are a special feature of 
the whole of the Gobi region, 
especially in winter and spring. 
Nevertheless Mongolia in general 
is healthy, dry, and extremely in- 
vigorating. Among the chief min- 
eral products are salt, saltpetre. 


grants and a few Turks in the w., 
and Tunguses in the e., all Mon- 
golia is inhabited by Mongols. 
All are Buddhists, save for a few 
Shamanist tribes in the Altai 
Mts. The Buddhist clergy num- 
ber fully a third of the total pop- 
ulation. The Kutukhta Lama at 
Urga is chief of all Buddhists 
N. of the Great Wall. Trade is 


carried on principally with China 
and Russia. (See Mongols.) 
The first European explorers of 
Mongolia were Friar John de 
riano Carpini (1245-7) and Wil- 
liam de Rubruquis(l253'5). Mar- 
co Polo passeil along the south- 
ern border (c. 1274-5). See Peje- 
valsky’s Mongolia (Eng. trans. 
1876) ; Gilmour’s Among Ike Mon- 
gols (1883), and More about the 
Mongols (l893); and Rockhill’s 
Diary of a Journey through Mon- 
golia (1894). 

Mon golo- Tartar. See Ural- 
Altaic. 

Mongols, an Asiatic people 
who range over a vast domain 
between Sibeiia, China, and Ti- 
bet. (See Mongolia.) The Mon- 
gols constitute a main section of 
the Mongolo-Turki or Ural-Altaic 
stock, and comprise five chief 
branches: (1) TheSharras (Khal- 
kas, Naimans, Ordos, and 
others) of E. Mongolia and the 
great bend of the Hwang-ho ; 
(2) the Kalmuks (Eleuts, Tur- 
guts, Durbats, and others) of W. 
Mongolia, Zungaria, and Astia- 
klian ; (3) the Siberian Mongols 
(Biniats) on both sides of Lake 
Baikal ; (4) the Tibetan Mongols 
(Tanguts, Sokpas, and others) 
of N.E. Tibet; (5) the Persian- 
speaking Afghan Mongols (Har.- 
arus and Aimaks) of N. Afghan- 
istan. Since the 18th century, 
when the Mongol power was 
finally broken, those subject to 
China (Sharras and Kalmuks) 
have been organized on a semi- 
military basis (banners) under 
their hereditary chiefs, many of 
whom claim descent from Jen- 
ghiz Khan. (See J eng iiiz Khan.) 
Tbo typical Mongols are distin- 
guished by their yellowish colour, 
brachycephalic (short) heads, 
broad flat features, very piomi- 
nont check bones, small nose, 
small black and oblique eyes, 
long lank jet-black hair of the 
horse-tail texture and round in 
transveise section, robust under- 
sized figures, coarse build, and 
ungain l.v appearance, except in 
the saddle, where most of their 
time is passed. Mentally they 
are of sluggish temperament, 
sullen and taciturn, a decadent 
people, spoken of by all recent 
observers as apathetic, and even 
cowardly. The Mongol lan- 
guage. spoken with considerable 
uniformity by all branches of the 
family, is a typical member of 
the Ural-Altaic linguistic stock, 
somewhat intermediate between 
Turki and Manchu. It has been 
cultivated since the 13th cen- 
tury, when it was reduced to 
written form with an alphabet 
adapted from the Syro-Uighur, 
the letters being connected by 
continuous strokes and disposed 
in vertical lines, which are read 
from left to right. Mongol lit- 
erature oonsists mostly of trans- 
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latioiis of Tibetan and Chinese 
Buddhist writiuKs, with some na- 
tional chronicles and legendary 
matter, an<l scarcely any poetry 
beyond a few populai- songs. See 
H. II. Howorth’s History of the 
Mongols (1876-88) ; N. M. Preje- 
valsky’s Mongolia and the Tan- 
gut Country (Eng. trans. 1876). 

Mongoose, or Mungoosb, the 
Indian name for Hcrpestes mungo, 
a small carnivore, allied to the 
civets, 'rhe Egyptian species of 
the genus is familiar as the 
ichneiiinon, but many zoologists 
now use the term mongoose for 
all the members of the genua. 
In the true or Indian mongoose, 
as in all its allies, the toes 
bear non-retractile claws, sceut- 
glands are absent, and the ani- 
mal is thoroughly carnivorous. It 
reaches a length of about eight- 
een inches, exclusive of the tail, 
and is of a uniform gray or ru- 
fous tint. Though fierce in dia- 
t)ositiou, it is readily tamed, and 
is a great favourite on account 
of its prowess as a destroyer of 
venomous snakes. It is also very 
useful in destroying rats, and 
was on this account introduced 
into the W. Indies in 1872. The 
mongoose is not immune to snake 
poison ; its apparent immunity is 
simply duj to the agility with 
which it protects itself against 
the bite of the snake, and per- 
haps also in part to the thick 
skin, and the long stiff hair, al- 
ways erected during combats 
with snakes. 
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Monica (332-387), mother of 
St. Augustine, famous for piety 
and devotion to her son. 

Monism, that speculative 
thjory of the universe which at- 
tempts to reduce it, with all its 
apparent diversity, to the unity 
of a single principle. Monism 
is thus opposed to any kind of 
m )nadism or pluralism, and ahso 
more particularly to any form of 
dualism. But in face of the fun- 
damental dualism of matter and 
mind the monist mu.st either 
make his ultimate principle ma- 
terial, in which case his monism 
passes over into materialism ; 
or he must make it mental, in 
which case his monism becomes 
a version of idealism ; or, fin- 
ally, hd must assert an ultimate 
principle in which the two 
sides are in equipoise. Ma- 
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terialistic monism had its most 
rigorous and extreme exponent 
in the early Greek philosopher 
Parmenides. In later Greek 
philosophy materialistic monism 
found a more elaborate expres- 
sion in the metaphysics of the 
Stoic school. Modern monism 
adopts either the second or the 
third alternative. Spinoza is the 
most conspicuous representative 
of the monism which preserves 
matter and mind in equipoise 
as aspects of a single sub.stance. 
The prominence of physical 
science in modern thought has 
brought it about that much that 
calls itself monism {e.g. Haeckel 
in his book under that title) of 
this Spinozistic tyj)e throws all 
the real weight on the material 
sid:, and is little better than 
materialism in disguise. Of ideal- 
istic monism Hegel, and in a 
sense Schopenhauer, would usu- 
ally be regarded as examples ; 
but this classification and juxta- 
position is open to objection. 

Monist, The, a Quarterly mag- 
azine devoted to tlie philosophy 
of science. It is published in 
Chicago and London, and is 
edited by Dr. Paul Cams, by 
whom it was founded in 1890. 
It includes articles on biology 
and evolution, physics, mathe- 
matics, electricity, astronomy, 
psychology, philology, meta- 
physics, and the historical as- 
pects of religion and ethics. 
George Romanes was a constant 
contributor to the MonisU which 
has also published writings by 
Weismann and Lombroso. 

Moniteur, Le, French journal, 
started by C. J. Pauckoucke as 
La Oazettc Nationale in 1789. 
Its imi)ortance as a register of 
events begins with the crisis of 
Aug. 10, 1792. In 1800 it be- 
came, as Le Moniteur Uriirersel. 
the ofKcial organ of government, 
and continued till 1869, when it 
was supplanted V>y the Journal 
OJficiel. Afterwards it was pub- 
lished as an Orleanist paper. 

Monitor, a large lizard of the 
genus Varanus, which includes 
nearly thirty species, distributed 
over S. Asia, Africa, and Austra- 
lia. The body may rcacli a length 
of from six to seven feet, so that 
the monitors are the largest of 
the lizards. They have a long, 
deeply bifid, smooth, and pro- 
tractile tongue, and feed upon 
whatever animals they are able 
to overcome. The habitat is very 
varied, some species being parti- 
ally aquatic, while others inhabit 
forests, and still others dry sandy 
deserts. Both pairs of limbs are 
present and are well develo|:)ed, 
and there is a long tail. An 
example is V. niloticus^ found 
throughout the whole of Africa. 
An Asiatic species, V. salvator. 
is eaten by the natives of Burma, 
as are also its eggs. Certain 
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species feed on the eggs and 
young of the crocodile. 



Monitor Lizard. 

Monitor, a class of battle- 
ships which carry on open decks 
one or two revolving turrets con- 
taining big guns. The original 
Monitor was designed by Captain 
Ericsson, and was used victori- 
ously against the Mcrrimne in 
the American civil war (1802). 
Several English vessels were built 
on the princirde of the turret 
system, notably the Devastation^ 
the Royal Sovereit.n. the Thun- 
derer^ and the Dreadnought. 

Monk. See Monasticism, 
Monastkhy. 

Monkey, a name often loosely 
applied to the members of the 
order Primates. We use it here 
to exclude (1) the anthropoid 
apes, and (2) the marmosets. 
As thus limited, it includes the 
New World monkeys, the Cebidw 
of naturalists, and the Old World 
monkeys, or Cercopithecida*. A 
monkey possessing a prehensile 
tail, and devoid of cheok-puuchcs 
and ischial callosities, and with- 
out an opposable thumb, hails 
from America ; but, on the other 
hand, an Old World monkey may 
have no thumb or tail, and may 
li ke wi Hc be w ith on t check f much es. 
In such a case, however, the pres- 
ence of callosities, or bare patches 
over the ischia, would indicate 
the relationships. 

Monkeys are typically ai boreal 
animals, admirably adapted for 
swinging from bough to bough of 
the trees among which they live. 
The American forms, in spite of 
the assistance rendered by thi 
tail, arc much less agile and 
supple than their Old Work! 
representatives, who, by aid of 
their four ‘hands,’ perform won- 
derful feats of gymnastics. The 
typical diet consists of a mixttire 
of fruit and insects, but there is 
considerable variation in detail. 
The intelligence, according to 
most observers, is notably higher 
in the Old World forms than in 
the American types. 

Most species are social in habit, 
living in flocks under the leader- 
ship of a-) old male, who is often 
exceedingly tyrannical in die- 
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position. In the wild state, no 
less than in confinement, much 
attention is given to the care 
of the body and to clean linuss. 
Monkeys are mostly creatures of 
the sun, and rarely stir until the 
air is thoroughly warmed. In 
tropical countries they often 
work great havoc in gardens and 


plantations ; but in spite of this, 
one of the most destructive, the 
langur or hanurnan {Semnoftithc- 
cus entellua) of India, is regarded 
as sacred. See Romanes’s Ani- 
mat Intelligence (1881). 

Monkey Puzzle, a name 
sometimes applied to the tree 
Araucaria imhricata. 


Monkey Wrench, a screw 
key or spanner with movable 
jaw, which can be adjusted by a 
screw or wedge to the size of 
the nut which it is required to 
turn. 

Monk-fish. See Angel-fish. 

Monkhouse, William Cosmo 
(1840-1901), English poet and 


critic, was born in London. At 
seventeen ho became a clerk in 
the Board of Trade, and rose 
to be assistant - secretary to 
the finance deimrtment of the 
office. His first literary efforts 
were poems, but after 1879 he 
devoted himself to art criticism, 
writing Tke Italian PrC’Raphael- 


itea (1887), The Earlier English 
Water-colour Painters (1890), and 
British Contemporary Artists 
(1899). His most striking poem 
is 'The Christ upon the Hill (1895). 
He wrote lives of Turner (1879) 
and Leigh Hunt (1893). 

Monk-seal, a member of the 
true seals or Phocidae, found in 
the Mediterranean and in the 
adjacent parts of the Atlantic. 
Its scientific name is Monachus 
alhiventer, and it is characterized 
by the fact that the nails of both 
fore and hind feet arc small anil 
rudimentary, and the first and 
fifth toes of the hind feet greatly 
exceed the otheis in length. 



Monkshood. See Aconite. 

Monkswell, Robert Porbktt 
Collier, first Baron (1817-80), 
English judge, was called to the 
bar (1843), Q.c. (1854), solicitor- 
general ( 1 803-G), attorney-general 
(1808-71), judge of Common Pleas 
(1871), raised to the peerage 
(1885). He was author of treat- 
ises on the Ilaihrays Clauses Acts 
(1845), Mimics (1849), and Joint 
^Siock Companies (1875). 

Monmouth, a British first- 
class armoured cruiser (9,800 
tons), launched in 1901. The 
name has been borne by ships of 
the navy since 1008. 

Monmouth. (i.) Municipal 
and parliamentary borough (con- 
jointly with Newport and Usk), 
cap. of Monmouthshire, Eng- 
land, on the Wye. There are 
corn and saw mills, smelting and 
tin-plate works. Only slight 
vestiges remain of the castle, 
favourite residence of John oi 
Gaunt, and birthplace of Henry 
V., and of the prioiy, both 
founded in the 11 th century. 
Pop. (mimic, bor. 1901) 5,095. 
( 2 .) City, Illinois, U.S.A., co. 
seat of Warren co., 95 rn. N.w. of 
S])ringlield. It manufactures 
ploughs. Pop. (1900) 7,400. ( 3 .) 
Village, Monmouth co.. New 
Jersey, U.S.A., 25 m. n.k. of 
Trenton ; was the scene of a 
drawn battle between the British 
and the Americans under George 
AVashington in 1778. 

Monmouth, James, Duke of 
(1049-85), was born at Rotterdam, 
an illegitimate son of Charles ii., 
as was alleged by his mother 
(Lucy Walters), but more prob- 



Types of Monkeys. 

Cebldae;— 1 . RiMl-Uu kcd sakl. 2. Brown howI«>r. .1. Brown capurhhi. 4. WNnUly npider- 
inoiikey. Cercopitheclda:— 5. White-tailed (fuerczii. 6. Snub-notied monkey. 7. Liuii-tiiled 
mte.-Miiie. 8. QoIud<i. 
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ably of one of the Sidneys, to 
whom his mother was mistress. 
When in 1G62 the boy was 
brought to England, he was 
lodge<l in the royal imlace, created 
Duke of Monmouth, and married 
to the Countess of Euccleuch, 
April 8, 1GG3. On the same day 
he was created Duke of Bucclouch, 
upon which ho adopted the addi- 
tional name of Scott. Honours 
were heaped upon him during the 
first decade of his dukedom, and 
in 1070 he was appointed captain- 
general of the forces. He became 
the tool of Shaftesbury, who man- 
aged to implicate this ‘Protestant 
duke,’ whose royal legitimacy now 
began to be asserted, in the Rye 
House Plot (lOSIi). Monmouth 
fled to Holland, but returned in 
1085, asserting his right to the 
throne. His rebellion was sup- 
pressed at Sedgernoor, and Mon- 
mouth was executed. See Ro- 
berts’s Life. of Janies Duke 

of Monmouth (1844), and Pea’s 
Kirui Monmouth (1901). 

Monmouthshire (anc. Qwent\ 
maritime co. of England, on the 
Welsh border. The surface is in 
parts highly picturesque, and is 
mountainous in the N. and n.w. 
(Sugar Loaf, 1,954 ft.) In the 
8. are level stretches (Caldicot 
and Wentlog) protected by sea- 
walls. The princiiml rivers, Wye, 
Monnow, Usk, and Rhymney, all 
drain to the Severn estuary. The 
cjunty is rich in coal, the out- 
put ill 1902 exceeding 10,000,000 
tons; iron ore, limestone, sand- 
stone, and clay are worked. 
Metallurgical industries are ex- 
tensively carried on, the prod- 
ucts including pig iron, steel, 
tinqilates, railway and bridge ma- 
terials, and locomotives. The 
county returns three members to 
Parliament. Its ancient capital 
was Caerleon. Area, .589 sq. m. 
Pop. (1901) 292,327. 

Monoceros, the Unicorn, a 
constellation to the 8. of Gemini, 
figured by Bartsch in 1627. It 
is in the Milky Way, and contains 
some interesting nebulse and clus- 
ters, especially N.G.C. 22.37-9. 

Monochsetum, a genus of trop- 
ical shrubs and sub-shrubs belong- 
ing to the order Melastomacese. 
They bear panicles of red or 
purple flowers, and are some- 
times cultivated in greenhouses. 

Monochlamydeae, sub-class of 
dicotyledonous flowering plants, 
characterized by one or both of 
the perianth whorls being ab- 
sent from the flowers. It con- 
tains the orders Thymelaceje, 
Coniferae, Chcnopodiacese, Eleag- 
naceae, Polygonaceae, Scleranth- 
aceas, Aristolochiaceae, Santala- 
ceae, Euphorbinceae, Empetraceae, 
Callitrichaceae, Ulmaceae. Urti- 
caccae, and Amentaceae. 

Monochord, an ancient Greek 
instrument consisting of one 
string stretched across a long. 


narrow box. By means of a 
movable bridge the string could 
be shortened at certain points, 
and thus could produce different 
tones. Guido of Arezzo (c. 990- 
1050) made use of it when train- 
ing the boys of his choir. It was 
the forerunner of the clavichord 
and the pianoforte. 

Monoclinal Strata are rocks 
the beds of which undergo a 
sudden change in their inclina- 
tion or <lip, and then resume their 
former disposition. In the Isle 
of Wight is the best example in 


Great Britain, but in western N. 
America similar phenomena occur 
on a gigantic scale. 

Monocotyledons, a sub-class 
of that division of the flowering 
plants (Phanerogamia) in which 
the seeds are enclosed in an 
ovary ( Angiosfierm.'e). They were 
formerly, and are still sometimes, 
called endogens, from a mistaken 
view of the order in which the 
wood fibres are formed. The 
embryo is, as a rule, small in 
comparison with the albumin sur- 
rounding it. It has a relatively 
large cotyledon or seed - leaf, 
which may be well seen in ger- 
minating onions. The tip of the 
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seed-leaf remains within the skin 
to convey the food material stored 
up in the seed-skin into the grow- 
ing plant. Other characteristics 
are that the primary or tap root 
soon ceases to grow, and second- 
ary or adventitious roots are de- 
ve lolled from the sides ; the stem 
is usually unbranched, and on 
section shows the wood fibre dis- 
tributed through the central tis- 
sues, but neither pith nor bark; 
the loaves are often narrow, with 
the veining generally parallel, 
and in the majority of cases the 


leaf-base forms a sheath about the 
stem. Seven orders are reckoned 
— Liliiflorse (rushes, lilies, irises, 
aloes), Enantioblastese (grasslike 
or herbaceous plants from thetror> 
ics and southern hemisphere), 
Sijadiciflorse (palms, arums, duck- 
weeds), Glumiflorse (sedges and 
grasses), Helobise (aquatic plants, 
such as water -plantain, water - 
soldier, and frog-bit), Scitaminese 
(bananas, gingers, and cannas), 
and Gynandrse (orchids). It is 
probable that the primitive mono- 
cotyledons were closely akin to 
the living grasses, and, like them, 
adapted for wind-pollination. The 
two orders last in the list seem 
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to have sprung: trom the Lilii- 
florae, siul in the orchids the 
contrivances for effecting insect 
pollination exhibit what Darwin 
called a prodigality of resources. 



Seed of a Monocotyledon (Onion) 
(jenninating. 

1. 2, 3, DiaKraiiiH of auccessh'o staiarea. 


Monod, Adolphe (1 802-50), the- 
ologian of the Reformed Church, 
born at Copeiihngen. He studied 
at Geneva, and was two years 
chaplain at the Trussian embassy 
at Naples (1825-7). He after- 
wards became (1828) pastor at 
Ti.Vons, and on the retirement of 
his brother Frdd^ric took his 
place at I’aria (1844). His liter- 
ary works were chiefly sermons. 
See Life and Letters of Adolphe 
Monod (Eng. trans. 18i^). 

Monod, Gabriel (1844), French 
historian, born at Havre ; became 
professor at the Ecole des Hantes 
Etudes ( 1869) in Paris, an<l in 1880 
professor at the Ecole Normale. 
Amongst his works are Bihlio- 
graphie. de Vllistoire de France 
(1888), of capital importance; 
Etudes Critiques sur les Sources 
de VHistoire Merovingienne(\2H'2- 
85) ; Etudes Critiques sur Ics 
Sources de VHistoire Carolingi- 
enne (1808 /.); Les Maitres de 
V Histoire—Henan^ Taine^ Michelet 
(1894); Jules Michelet (\m^). He 
founded the Revue Historique in 
1876. 

Monodon. See Narwhal. 

Monoecious, a plant in which 
the staminiferous and pistillifer- 
0118 flowers are borne on the same 
plant, as distinguished from a 
dioecious plant, in which the male 
and female flowers are borne on 
different individuals. 


Monogenism, the theory in 
ethnology which holds that man- 
kind forms a single genus, with a 
single species— i.c. sprang from 
one pair or group, in one region, 
whence it spread by migration 
over the habitable world. There 
are three views; — (1) The Adam- 
itic, which accepte the Mosaic 
account literally, and is conse- 
quently also obliged to accept a 
measure of evolution to explain 
the existence of the present hu- 
man varieties; (2) the Rational, 
which frankly accepts evolution- 
ary teachings as applicable to 
man in the same sense that they 
arc applicable to all other bio- 
logical genera and species; (3) 
the Intermediate, which endeav- 
ours to harmonize (1) and (2), and 
allows that the different environ- 
ments, with the heredity of ac- 
quired charactei-s and natural 
selection, are sufficient to account 
for the existing varieties of the 
human family, ail being geneti- 
cally connected. Tomonogenism 
are opposed various shades of 
j)olygenism, which holds gener- 
ally that the main divisions of 
mankind are sprung indeixuid- 
ently from different precursors 
in different geographical regions. 
Polygenist views are now gen- 
erally discredited. See Huxley’s 
Crt7fc<?wcs(l873), and A. II. Keane’s 
Ethnology (1896). 

Monogram, an artistic com- 
bination of two or more letters 
interlaced, generally the initials 
of one or two names of cities, men, 
etc. An incomplete monogram 
may be formed of the initials of 
one or more names. A perfect 
monogram is one in which all the 
letters of the name or names are 
to be traced. Examples of mono- 
grams are to be found on early 
Greek coins, medals, and seals, 
standing for the names of ruiers 
and individuals, or the names of 
the towns in which the pieces were 
struck. All artistic craftsmen 
have made a wide use of mono- 
grams - notably printers, as well 
as painters, engravers, paper- 
makers, and jiottem, to whom the 
use of the monogram was a neces- 
sity. Masons’ marks form a com- 
plete study of themselves, and the 
old trade-mark of the merchant 
was necessarily in the form of a 
monogram in those countries in 
which he was firbidden by law 
to use heraldic devices. The great 
vritcr on the subject is Frangois 
Brulliot (Dietionnaire des Mono- 
grammes). 

Monolith, a term denoting 
any free-standing pillar stone, 
whether unhewn or shaped and 
polished or sculptured. It is 
frequently appliea to the upright 
stones referred founder Menhir. 

Monomania, a form of insanity 
specially related to mania, in 
which the imtient entertains not 
only exalted notions of his own 
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importance, hut has fixed delu- 
sions which dominate his life and 
conduct. It differs from melan- 
cholia in the absence of the pro- 
found and persistent depression, 
and from mania in the paucity 
of incoherent ideas, and in the 
existence of persistent delusions 
along with considerable reason- 
ing and executive powers. Mono- 
mania may result from mania or 
from melancholia, but it may also 
arise independently. Its onset is 
enerally preceded by a stage of 
epression. Both the moral and 
the intellectual side of the mono- 
maniac’s mind are afl’ected. If 
thwarted or contradicted, he is 
sometimes ungovernable and dan- 
gerous. Monomania is seldom 
curable, and often terminates in 
dementia. The patient’s physical 
health is often little affected. 
Monometallism. [See Bimf:t- 

ALLISM. 

Monongahela. (i.) River, 
U.8. A., a head-stream of the ( )hio, 
rises in W. Virginia, and flows 
generally N. to its junction with 
the Allegheny at Pittsburg. Its 
drainage area is 7,625 sq. m. ; 
length, 306 m. It is navigable 
to Morgantown, W. Virginia. 
( 2 .) (fity, Washington co., Penn- 
sylvania, U.S.A., on river Monon- 
gaheln, 10 m. s.E. of Pittsburg, 
in a coal and petroleum region. 
Pop. (1900) 5,173. 

Monophysites, a heretical 
party in the early church, so 
called from their belief that 
there was in Christ only one 
nature. They took their rise as 
opponents of the decision of the 
Council of Chalcedon (451), and 
became very powerful in l^iles- 
tine, Egypt, and Syria. Justin- 
ian I. sought to heal the schism 
by calling the Council of Con- 
stantinople (.WJ A.D.); but the 
Monophysites refused to be pro- 
pitiated, and the movement 
spread rapidly to Armenia, Abys- 
sinia, and Mesopotamia. The 
name Jacobites, sometimes given 
to this sect, is taken from that 
of Jakob el-Baradai, one of their 
leaders. Monophysitism is still 
a considerable force in the East- 
ern Church. 

Monopoll, tn., prov. Bari, 
Apulia, Italy, on Adriatic, 25 m. 
s.K. of Bari ; is the see of an arch- 
bishop. Its fortress was built in 
1552 by Charles v. It exports 
olive oil, wine, flour, soap, and 
fruits. Pop. (1901) 22,616. 

Monopolies. Before 1624 the 
crown exercised to an oppressive 
extent the right of granting to 
individuals exclusive commercial 
privileges. But by the Statute 
of MonoiX)lies, 1624, all monop- 
olies were declared void ex- 
cept letters-]mtent and grants of 
privileges for fourteen years or 
less of the sole working of new 
manufactures within the realm 
to the true and first inventor, 
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provided that such patents were 
not mischievous to the state or 
to commerce. The evils of mo- 
nopolies were — (1) the raising of 
prices, (2) the deterioration of 
the commodity, (3) the impover- 
ishment of i)oor artilicers. Ex- 
cept in the case of imteiits, mo- 
nopolies are not now granted 
to private individuals ; hut the 
government has a inonoiwly of 
postal, telegraphic, and tele- 
phonic communication, partly for 
revenue ])urposes, but largely to 
ensure a uniform and general pub- 
lic service ; and exclusive rights 
within limited areas of supplying 
water, gas, electric lighting and 
power, and of working tramways 
and railways, are in the public 
interest granted by Parliament 
to local authorities and private 
companies. Some foreign gov- 
ernments retain the exclusive 
rights with regard to the sale 
of tobacco, watches, spirits, and 
some other things for the sake 
of revenue ; and also work the 
railways, partly upon economic 
grounds, but principally because 
of their strategic value in war. 
The modern custom of \initing 
businesses of the same kind into 
large trusts or combines may 
have the saving of management 
expenses, and other ends in view; 
but the tendency is to create 
practical monopolies. Sec Hirst’s 
Monopolies^ Trusts^ and Kar- 
tells (1005). 

Mono- rail. See Railways. 

Monotheism, the doctrine that 
there is but one Ood. Though 
not antagonistic to philosophical 
dualism, it is opposed to every 
form of religiou.s dualism — c.</. 
Zoroastrianism and Maiiich.'cisni ; 
also to henotheism (the worship 
of one particular deity to the ex- 
clusion of others), but most of all 
to polytheism. The belief in the 
unity of Deity is held in its 
strictest logical form by .Jews, 
Mohammedans, and Unitarians. 

Monotheletes (7th century 
A.D.), the adherents of the doc- 
trine that Christ had only one 
will. This hypothesis was put 
forward on the authority of the 
Emperor Heraclius and Bishop 
Honorius of Rome, in order to 
conciliate the Monophysite sect. 
Monothelisrn was banned at the 
sixth Ecumenical Council at Con- 
stantinople (680 A.D.), and the 
successor of Honorius was obliged 
to agree to the condemnation of 
the latter. A Monothelete party 
formed a community in Lebanon, 
and became known as the Maro- 
nites. 

Monotremata, an order of 
mammals, included in the sub- 
class Prototheria, and contain- 
ing only the ornithorhynchus, or 
duck-mole of Australia and Tas- 
mania; the echidna, or spiny ant- 
eater of Australia, Tasmania, an<l 
New Guinea; and the proechidna, 


or three-toed spiny ant-eater of 
New Guinea. Bee Mammals. 

Monotype. See Type-setting 
Machines. 

Monovar, tn., prov. Alicante, 
Sixain, 20 m. N.W. of Alicante. 
Fruit and wine are produced. 
Woollen and cotton goods, 
leather, soap, and spirits arc 
manufactured. Pop. (1900)10,601. 

Monrad, Maugus Jacob (1816- 
97), Noiwegian philosopher, was 
born near Tonsberg ; studied 
under Schelling at Berlin, and 
became (1845) lector (from 1851 
professor) of philosophy at the 
University of Christiania. His 
system in its main features is 
llegelian. He wrote Pspchol- 
otjie (18.50); Ethik (1851); jKsthc- 
iik (1889); Tankeretninger i dm 
nyere. Tid (1874); Religioner og 
Christendom (1885). 

Monreale, tn., prov. Palermo, 
Sicily, 5 m. s.w. of Palermo, 
looks down on the valley called 
Concha d’Oro (Golden Shell). Its 
magnilicent cathedral, founded 
in the 12th century by William 
II., the Norman duke, is the met- 
roix)litan see of Sicily; its walls 
are covered with beautiful mo- 
saics. Between Monreale and 
Palermo the massacre known as 
the Sicilian Vespers began in 
1282. Pol). (1901) 2.3,.5.'>6. 

Monro, Alexander, primus 
(1697-1767), physician and fouinler 
of the medical school of Edin- 
burgh, was born in London ; 
studied at Leyden under Boer- 
Imave. He was professor of 
anatomy at Edinburgh (1720-.59). 
He was Fellow of the Royal So- 
ciety, London, and the author of 
The Anatomy of the Human Bones 
(1726), and Essays on Comparative 
Anatomy (1744). See Life by his 
.son (1781). 

Monroe, (i.) City, Louisiana, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Ouachita par- 
ish, on the Ouachita R., 75 m. 
w. of Vicksburg. Pop. (19(H)) 
5,428. (2.) City, Michigan, U.S. A., 
CO. seat of Monroe co., on Lake 
Erie, rn. s. of Detroit. Pop. 
(1900) 5,04.3. 

Monroe, James (1758-1831), 
fifth president of the United 
States, was born in Westmoreland 
co., Virginia. In 1783 be was 
elected a member of Congress, 
and was chairman of a committee 
whose deliberations led to the 
conventions at Annapolis and 
Philadelphia, where the consti- 
tution of the United States was 
drawn up. As a member of the 
United States Senate (1790-4) he 
opposed the Fedemlists. He was 
then minister to France. Re- 
called in 1796, he served as gov- 
ernor of Virginia (1799-1802). For 
the next ten years he was engaged 
chiefly in diplomatic missions, of 
which the most important was 
that which carried through the 
Louisiana purchase. After serv- 
ing in Madison’s cabinet as sec- 


retary of state and secretary of 
war, he was chosen president in 
1816. His period of office was 
distinguished by the purchase of 
Florida from Spain, by the Mis- 
souri compromise limiting the 
slave area, and by the recognition 
of the S. American republics, and 
the consequent enunciation of 
the ‘Monroe doctrine.* He was 
elected president for a second 
term, and in 1825 retired from 
active politics. The Writings of 
James Monroe were published in 
7 vols. (1898-1903) by Hamilton. 
See TAfehy D. C. Gilman (e<l. 1906). 

Monroe Doctrine, a declara- 
tion of policy made by President 
Monroe in 1823 on behalf of the 
United States, which has since 
formed the cardinal maxim of 
the foreign policy of the republic. 
He declared (1) that ‘the Ameri- 
can continents are henceforth not 
to be considered as subjects for 
future colonization by any Eu- 
ropean powers ;’ and (2) that ‘we 
[the United States] should con- 
sider any attempt on their [the 
European powers’] part to extend 
their system to any portion of 
this hemisphere as dangerous to 
our peace and safety. With the 
existing colonies or dependencies 
of any European power we have 
not interfered, and shall not in- 
terfere.’ Coercion, short of oc- 
cui)ation of territory, the United 
States tolerates, but with sus- 
picion-witness the Anglo-Ger- 
man blockade of Venezuela in 
1902. In the eyes of the people 
of the United States the Monroe 
doctrine is sacred. Polk in 1845 
claimed that it forbade the ac- 
quisition of all further territory 
by a European power. 'The Con- 
gress of 1867 thought it justified 
a protest against the formation of 
the Dominion of Canada. Cleve- 
land held in 1894 that it justified 
interference in boundary disputes 
when the United States judged 
that the S. American state was 
not getting fair play. Roosevelt 
in 1W2 and 1905 confined it to 
the occupation of territory. See 
Lawrence’s Prineiples of Inter- 
national Law (1895). 

Monrovia, tn., cap. of Liberia, 
W. Africa. It exports palm oil 
and kernels, dyewoods and rub- 
ber. Pop. (1897) 5,000. 

M o n s (Flem. Bcrgen\ city, 
cap. of prov. Hainault, Belgium, 
38 m. s.w. of Brussels. The 
church of Sainte Waudru, founded 
in 1450, is said to be one of the 
most beautiful churches in Bel- 
gium. The town hall dates from 
the 15th century. The belfry 
(275 ft. high) is an elegant ex- 
ample of the Renaissance style. 
The industries include engineer- 
ing works, cotton-spinning, and 
sugar-refining. Mona is situated 
on the Barinage coal field, with 
an output of some 12,000,000 tons 
annually. Pop. (1900) 27,016. 
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Monserrat, or Montskrrat, 
mt.. prov. Barcelona, S|)ain, on 
r. bk. of Llobregat. On its slope 
stands a Benedictine abbey, 
founded in 880, 'which contains 


a small black image of the Vir- 
gin that attracts many pilgrims. 

MonsIgnore, a title of honour 
bestowed on ecclesiastical digni- 
taries of the Roman Catholic 
Church. 


Monson, Sir Edmund John 
(1834), British diplomatist, was 
born at Chart Lodge, Kent. He 
entered the diplomatic service in 
1850, and was minister to Uruguay 


(1870-84), to the Argentine Re- 
public and Paraguay (1884), to 
Denmark (1885-8), Greece (1888- 
92), and Belgium (1892-3). He 
was in 1893 made ambassador to 
the court of Vienna. There he 


remained till August 1896, when 
he was appointed to Paris. He 
retired in 1904, and the following 
year received a baronetcy. 

Monsonia, a genus of tropical 
shrubs and sub-shrubs belonging 
to the order Geraniaceae. They 
are sometimes cultivated as green- 
house plants, and like a light soil 
containing a little peat and leaf- 
mould. AI. speciosa^ from the 
Cape of Good Hope, is the one 
most frequently grown. It grows 
to from six to eight inches in 
height, and bears large reddish 
flowers in spring. 

Monsoons. The land during 
the summer warms up more than 
the sea ; but in winter the water 
does not part with its heat so 
rapidly as the land, which then be- 
comes the cooler. This gives rise 
to south-west winds from May to 
September over a large area ex- 
tending from Australia to India. 
Towards the end of May the 
burst of the south-west monsoon 
in India takes place in a suc- 
cession of tremendous thunder- 
storms, the rainy season continu- 
ing for two or three months. 
The rain belt reaches Calcutta and 
Lower Bengal three or four weeks 
later than it reaches Colombo. J n 
October the north-east monsocn 
sets in, the change in the direc- 
tion of the wind being duo to 
the marked increase of pressure 
in Central Asia, where the isobars 
show a pressure of 30 ’20 inches, 
while in the Bay of Bengal the 
barometric readings are four- 
tenths of an inch lower. The 
north-east monsoon prevails from 
October to April, and during its 
continuance very little rain falls 
in India. The direction of the 
wind is not everywhere the same 
during the south-west monsoon. 
In the valley of the Ganges it 
blows from the south-east towards 
the hot plains of the Punjab, 
along the Chinese coast the direc- 
tion is more southerly, while 
farther north it has a tendency to 
draw to the eastward. In the 
southern hemisphere the counter- 
part of the south-west monsoon is 
shown by winds blowing from the 
north-west, which are also subject 
to local changes, being northerly 
near Mauritius and Madagascar, 
and westerly on the north coast 
of Australia and Torres Straits. 

The monsoon winds were known 
to Pliny {Hist. Nat., vi. c. 23) 
and to Aristotle. The Arabs had a 
very extended knowledge of these 
changes, a work by Sidi Ali on 
the navigation of the Indian 
Ocean published in 1554 showing 
the time of the commencement 
of each monsoon at fifty differ- 
ent places. See Blanford on the 
Climates of India, Ceylon, and 
Burrnah (1889), and Buchan’s * Re- 
port on Atmospheric Circulation’ 
in Challenger' Reports: Physics 
and Chemistry, vol. ii. pt. v. 
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The North-east Monsoon. 


Emery Witikor 



The. South-west Monsoon. 


Emery Wftlker *c. 


These maps of the Indian Rnipire and part of the Indian Ocean show the height of the barom- 
eter and the prevailing winds over that area during eavh of the inonsnoii iMTiods. 
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Monstrance, the sacred uten- 
sil employed in the Roman Cath- 
olic Church for presenting the 
consecrated wafer for the adora- 
tion of the people. It is now, as 
a rule, in the form of a star with 
rays, the central portion of which 
is of glass, thus permitting the 
host to he seen. The use of the 
monstrance probably dates from 
the establishment of the festival 
of Corpus Christi in the 13th 
century. 

Monstrosity. See Teiia- 

TOLOUY. 

Montagnana, tn., prov. Padun, 
Italy, 22 m. s.w. of Padua, con- 
tains a Gothic cathedral of 15th 
century ; and manufactures silk, 
wool, hemp, and cotton goods. 
Pop. (1901) 10, .323. 

Montagnards, or Montagne, 
advanced republican and war 
party in the Prench revolution, 
nicknamed from the highest seats 
in the convention, where they 
sat (1703) as opponents of the 
Girondists (moderates), who occu- 
pied the floor of the house. Un- 
der the leadership of Marat, Dan- 
ton, Robespierre, and St. Just, 
they overthrew the Girondists 
(May 31 .fune 2), and crushed all 
internal opposition by the reign 
of terror. They subsequently 
split into three partie.s, which de- 
stroyed each other, Robespierre 
and the Jacobins being the hist 
to perish (1794). The name was 
revived in 184S. See Histoire 
des Montagna rds^ by Esquiros 
(1847). 

Montagu, a British first-class 
battleship (14,090 tons), launched 
in 1901 . Prior to th naval manceii- 
vres of 190!» the sl»i|) went ashore 
on Lundy Island (May 30) in a 
fog, an<l became a total loss, 
only some of the guns being 
salved. 

Montagu, Ba.sil (1770-1851), 
English jurist and miscellaneous 
writer, and the friend of John 
Wilkes. Called to the bar in 
1798, be won considerable repu- 
tation by his digest of the bank- 
ruptcy laws and through his 
elFoits to confine the jienalty of 
death to murder and treason. 
He published a Life of Bacon 
(1825-37) and a volume of essays. 

Montagu, Charles. See 

Halifax, first Earl of. 

Montagu, Edward. See 

Manghester, second Earl of. 

Montagu, Edward. See 

Sandwich. 

Montagu, Mrs. (Elizabeth 
Robinson) (1720-1800), English 
authoress and social leader, wa.s 
born at York, and married a 

grandson of the first Earl of 
Samlwich. Celebrated both for 
beauty and for genius, she wns 
the friend of most of the notabili- 
ties of her time. Her epistolary 
talents, shown in her numerous 
letters, and her E&my on the. 
Oeniua of Shakespeare (1709), 


have made her name famous. Sec 
Life by Climeiison (1905). 

Montagu, Lady Mary Wort- 
ley (1689 1702), English author- 
ess, eldest daughter of the Duke 
of Kingston. At the age of 
twenty -one she translated the 
Encheiridion of Epictetus. In 
1712 she married Edward Wort- 
ley Montagu, a friend of Addison. 
Her husband being api)ointed 
ambassador to the Porte in 1716, 
Lady Mary accompanied him to 
the East. The letters describing 
her travels, owing to their novelty, 
liveliness, and wit, won her an 
immediate reputation. On re- 
turning to England in 1718 she 
zealously advocated inoculation 
for smalliJox, having practised 
it on her own children. From 
1739 she resided ixirmanently 
abroad, apart from, but on 
terms of friendly correspond- 
ence with, her husband. Avignon 
was her headquaiters from 1742 
to 1740, Brescia from 1740 to 
1758, and Venice from 1758 to 
1701. On Mr. Wortley’s death, 
in 1701, she returned to England. 
As a writer of occasional verse 
her happiest pieces are Six Town 
Eclogues (published as Court 
Poems, 1710; authorized cd. 1749). 
Among the best of her productions 
are the admirable letters to her 
daughter, the Counte.ss of Bute. 
Her literary criticisims, notably 
on Fielding, Smollett, an<l Rich- 
ardson, have a value apart from 
their contemiRirary interest. In 
character she was cold and without 
enthusiasm, bitter in her hatreds, 
and inclined to cynicism; but she 
was capable of friendship, and not 
wholly un.sym pathetic. 8ee her 
Letters (3 vo Is. 1703); Works (5 vol.s. 
1803); IForAs (3vol.s., ed. by Lord 
Wharnclilfe, 1837), with Introduc- 
tory Anecdotes by Lady Louisa 
Stuart ; Letters and Works (3rd eil. 
by W. Moy Thomas, with Memoir, 
2 vols. 1801). 

Montaigne, Michel Eyquem, 
Seigneur de (15:1.3 92), French 
essayist, born at the Chateau de 
Montaigne, near Bordeaux. At 
the college of Guieniie in Bor- 
deaux he was a pupil of George 
Buchanan. On the completion 
of his legal studies he became a 
member of the ‘Court of Aids* for 
Guienne, P^rigord, and Poitou, 
and later one of the council lors- 
general in the Purlemcnt of Bor- 
deaux (1557). By the death of 
his father, in 1569, he was called 
upon to assume the position of 
a territorial seigneur. The first 
literary work upon which he wns 
engaged seems to have been the 
preparation of an edition of the 
poems of his friend Etienne de la 
Beetle. ^ Meantime he ha<l com- 
menced in 1571 the composition of 
Essais. Ten years elapsed before 
he published the first two books 
(1580). Shortly after this he paiil 
a visit to Italy, and during his 


journey kept a diary, which, how- 
ever. was not published until 
1774. In 1588, when issuing the 
fifth edition of his Essais, he 
added to it the third book, con- 
taining some of his finest work. 
Of the individual essays those on 
‘Constancy,* on ‘Philosophizing 
being to learn how to die,’ on 
‘Friendship,’ on ‘Moderation,’ on 
‘Glory,’ on ‘Presumption,’ on 
‘Governing One’s Will,’ and on 
‘Experience’ are generally re- 
garded as the finest. Montaigne 
was an ethical analyst of the 
first order, and he scrupled not 
to apply drastic remedies to 
patent moral evils. As a politi- 
cian also he was a close observer 
of the progress and develofunent 
of civil institutions, and his re- 
marks thereon are charged with 
ripe wisdom and sound common 
sense. His style is admirably 
adapted to the matter, and his 
playful wit is never lacking. He 
has been called a sceptic, but only 
by those who mistooK his modera- 
tion in all philosoF^hical and spir- 
itual matters forindiffereiice. The 
standard French edition is that 
by Moutheau anl Joiuiust (1880- 
89), and those ed. by G. Saintsbury 
(Florio’s trans., 1015) and Hazlitt 
(Cotton’s trans. 1902, 4 vols.) the 
best English ones. 8ee Life by 
Alphonse Griin (1855) and Bonne- 
fon (1893). The Journal of Mon- 
taigne^s Travels in Haig was 
translated and edited by W. G. 
Waters in 1903. 8ee Dowden’s 
Montaigne (1905) ; Lowndes’s 
Michel de ^^onlaigne ami 

G. Norton’s Studies in Montaigne 
(1905). 

Montalba, Clara, marine 
painter. Her large and lumi- 
nous effects in water colour first 
attracted attention, and she was 
elected a member of the Royal 
Water Colour Society in 1870. 
She is specially famed for her 
fine representations of Venetian 
.scenes. Her sisters lIiLD.v and 
Ellen are also known as paintei s, 
and her youngest sister, Henri- 
etta (1850 93), as a sculptor, 
mainly of x^ortraits and bu.sts in 
terra-cotta. 

Montalembert, Charles 
Forbes de Tryon, Comte de 
(1810-70), was born in London. 
He early won a name as an 
orator. While fighting the edu- 
cational policy of Louis Philippe’s 
government, he was one of the 
managers of the newsijaxier 
Avenir, the leading idea of which 
was to reconcile the church witli 
the democracy. When its views 
wore repudiated by Gregory xvi., 
Montalembert submitted. By way 
of relief to his disax^pointment he 
wrote Histoire de Ste. Rlisaheth 
d^ Hongroie (1836), a work which 
found many admirers. He was at 
first friemlly to Louis Nax^oleon, 
but later, when the character of 
the new reign became more ap- 
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parent, was bitterly hostile. After 
1857 he exerted from time to time 
afirreatpolitical influence by books 
and pamphlets. One of these, on 
a debate which took place in 
the llritish House of Commons in 
1858, brougrht him into direct 
antagonism to the government. 
Perhaps he never rose higher 
than at the Congress of Malines 
in 1863, when ho <lelivered a 
masterly speech in favour of 
toleration. His most consider- 
able literary work was Lf» Moines 
d’ Occident (5 vols. 1860-7 ; Eng. 
trans. Monks of the West^ 1861-79). 
He belonged to that school of 
French Catholic thought which 
is V>est represente*! by the Iticit 
d'nne Sfieur^ in which he con- 
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rising from 2,000 ft. at the E. 
boundary to 5,000 ft. at the base 
of the Rocky Mts. in the w. 
The Missouri rises in s.w. Mon- 
tana, and traverses the state to 
its E. boundary ; witli its-branches 
— the Yellowstone, Milk, Sun, 
Marias, Teton, and others — it 
drains most of the state. The 
N.w. part is drained by the Clark 
Fork of the Columbia and its 
branches. The capital is Helena ; 
and the largest city is Rutte, the 
copper-mining town. Grazing is 
important. Farming proper, be- 
ing almost entirely dependent 
on irrigation, is confined to the 
river valleys. The principal in- 
dustry is the smelting and refin- 
ing of copper and lead. The 


Montanoa 

(1853). See monograph by Redi 
(1883). 

Montanism, a schismatic 
movement which arose in the 
church during the 2nd century. 
Montanus, the originator of the 
movement, was a Mysian, and 
about 130 began to make the 
claim of being a divinely com- 
missioned prophet, the bearer of 
a fresh influx of the Spirit. He 
proclaimed the imminent return 
of Christ at Pepuza in Phrygia, 
and demanded a radical trans- 
formation of the church’s life - 
e.g. by fasting, by regarding mar- 
riage as an inferior state, and 
by refusing to absolve from post- 
baptismal sin. Montanism gained 
adherents in Italy and Gaul, and 





stantly appears, and by the Cor- 
respondanU with which he was 
most closely connected. He be- 
came a member of the Academy 
in 1852. Ho took a very strong 
part against Russia and in favour 
of Poland in 18(51. In 18(52 he 
wrote a remarkable little book 
about his friend, TjC Perc Lacor- 
d'lirc. See Craven’s Le Comte de 
Montalemhert (1873), and Vie by 
Dj Meaux (1897), and a mono- 
graph by Tjecaniiet (1895-1901). 

Montalvan, Juan Pehez de. 
See Pehez. 

Montana, a n.w. state of 
U.S.A., with an area of 146,080 
sq. m. It was organized as a ter- 
ritory in 1864, and admitted as a 
state in 1889. The R. part con- 
sists of treeless plains, gradually 


mineral products are gold, silver, 
an<l coal. Pop. (1900) 243,329, of 
whoTn 61*6 per cent, were males 
and 38*4 per cent, females. 

Montanelli, Giuseppe (18 3- 
61), Italian writer and politician, 
was born at Fucecchio, on the 
Arno, and became professor of 
civil and commercial law at 
Milan in 1840. He then turned 
to politics, fought against the 
Austrians, became a triumvir 
(1849), and supported Mazzini. 
Ho was condemned, and lived 
several years at Paris. There- 
upon he made propaganda for 
Napoleon ill., both in France 
and in Italy (1859). His only 
work of value is Memorie 
suW Italia especialmente sulla 
Toicana dal 1814 1^849 


in N. Africa won over Tertullian 
of Carthage. A synod at Ico- 
nium, in 235, declared Montan- 
ism to be a heretical system, and 
the Council of Constantinople 
(381) refused to sanction the bap- 
tism of Montanism — i.c., it put it 
on the footing of paganism. By 
460 A.D. the movement was prac- 
tically extinct. See Schwcgler’s 
Drr Montanismus und die ehrist- 
liche Kirchc (1841); J. de Soyres’s 
Montanism and the Primith^c 
Church (1878). 

Montanoa, a genus of North 
American shrubs belonging to 
the order Compositje. They bear 
white, yellow, or pink flowers in 
corymbose panicles. They are 
easily grown in ordinary fibrous 
loam in a cool greenhouse. 
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Montargis 

Mofitargis, tn., dep. Loiret, 
France, 29 m. s. of Fontaine- 
bleau. Its church of La Made- 
leine dates from the 13th century. 
There are remains of a 12th-cen- 
tury castle. It is noted as the 
scene of the judicial combat be- 
tween the dog of Montargis and 
Macaire, its master’s murderer. 
The town has manufactures of 
paper, india-rui>ber goods, cotton 
goods, and cutlery. Madame 
Guyon, the Quietist, was born 
here in 1(>48. Top. U901) 12,351. 

Montauban, tn., <lop. Tain-ct- 
Garonne, France, overlooks the 
Tarn R.,29m. N.w. of Toulouse. It 
trades in wine and grain, manufac- 
tures silks and woollens, and was 
in the 17th century renowned for 


Montb^liard, tn., dep. Doubs, 
France, on Doubs R., 9 m. s.w. 
of Belfort. Its castle dates from 
the 15th century. Cuvier, the 
naturalist, was born here in 1769. 
The manufactures include files, 
knitting looms, clocks, and 
watches. Pop. (1900) 10,034. 

Mont Blanc. See Blanc, 
Mont. 

Montbretia. See Tritonia. 

Montbrison, tn., dep. Loire, 
France, 20 m. N.w. of St. Etienne. 
Its church dates from the 10th 
century. It has mineral springs. 
Pop. (1901) 7,520. 

Montcalm, Louis Josbph, 
Marquis dk (1712-59), French 
soldier, was born near Ntmos. In 
1750 he was apix>inted to the 


and spinning and weaving fac- 
tories. Pop. (1901) 28,779. 

Mont Cenis. See Cenis, Mont. 

Montclair, city, Essex co.. 
New Jersey, U.S.A., 10 m. N.w. 
of New York city. It is chiefly 
residential, and is a summer re- 
sort. Pop. (1900) 13,962. 

Mont-de-Marsan, tn., cap. 
dep. Landes, France, 65 m. S. of 
Bordeaux. It has a mineral 
spring, and manufactures resin 
and oil. Pop. (1901) 11,604. 

Mont-Dore-les-Bains, wat.- 
pl., dep. Puy-de-D6me, France, 
on the Dordogne R., 8 m. s.E. 
of Rochefort, and in the midst of 
Mont Dure Mts. It has hot springs, 
which were used in the time of the 
Romans. Pop. (1901) 2,092. 



its pottery. There is a Renais- 
sance cathedral, completed in 
1739. Ingres, the painter, was a 
native. The inhabitants warmly 
embraced the reformed religion, 
and endured four sieges in 1562, 
and another, lasting for three 
months, in 1621. After the revo- 
cation of the Edict of Nantes, 
Louis XIV. demolished its fortifi- 
cations, and sent the most zealous 
of its Protestant professors to 
the galleys. Montauban, how- 
ever, still maintains a Protestant 
theological college, the only one 
of tho kind in France. Pop. (1901) 
30,506. 

Montauban. See Coubin- 
Montauban. 


Monte Carlo from the Tete dc Chien. 

military command of Canada, and 
stemmed the English invasion at 
Fort George and at Fort William 
Henry, which he captured, and at 
Ticonderoga, where he beat back 
General Abercrombie’s army. On 
the Plains of Abraham he fell mor- 
tally wounded in battle against 
General Wolfe. Statues of Mont- 
calm and Wolfe have been erected 
on the battlefield. See F. Martin’s 
Le Marquis de Montcalm (ed. 
1898); Parkman’s Montcalm and 
Wolfe (1884). 

Montceau - les - Mines, tn., 
dep. Sadne-et-Loirc, France, 25 
m. s.w. of Ch&lon-8ur-Sa6ne. In 
the Blanzy coal district, it has 
iron foundries, machine shops. 


Montebello, (i.) Cabteggio, 
vil., prov. Pavia, Lombardy, 
Italy, 12 in. s.w. of Pavia. Here, 
in 1800, the Austrians were de- 
feated by the French under Mar- 
shal Lannes, and again in 1859 by 
the allied French and Piedmont- 
ese. Pop. (1901) 2,176. (2.)Village. 
prov. Vicenza, Italy, 10 m. s.w, of 
Vicenza, was the scene of two de- 
feats of the Austrians by Napoleon 
in 1796. Pop. (1901) 4,669. 

Monte Carlo, tn., principality 
of Monaco, 9 m. n.e. of Nice, 
overlooking the Mediterranean, 
1 rn. N.E. of Monaco. With an ex- 
quisite climate, charming views, 
beautiful gardens, and, above 
all, the casino, it is one of the 
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chief resorts of the Riviera. The cathedral dates from the 

Roulette and trente-et-quarante IGth century. The church of 

are the games plaved, and stran- San Flaviano is an interesting 

gers are admitted for the day on double church, whose earlier part 

presentation of visiting card. In dates from 1030. Montefiascone 

1898 the company who run the is celebrated for Muscat wines, 

gaming-tables agreed to pay the Pop. (1901) 9,371. 

Prince of Monaco a total sum of Montefiore, Sm Moses Haim 
£1,000,000 in 1899 and 1913, and (1784-1885), Jewish philanthro- 

an annual contribution of £.50,000, pist, was born at Leghorn ; became 

rising to £100,000 in 1937, the one of twelve Jewish brokers al- 

agreement to terminate in 1947. lowed on the London Stock Kx- 

Pop. (1900) 3,794. See also Mo- change, and partner and brother- 

NAOA. in-law of Baron M. N. Roths- 

Monte Cassino, Italy. See child. He founded the Alliance 

Cassino. Insurance Company and Provin- 

Montecatlni, two watering- cial Bank of li eland ; was sheriff 

places, Tuscany, Italy, (i.) In of London (1837); and made a 

Lucca prov., 30 m. by rail w.N.w. baronet (1840). He was the cham- 

of Florence. Pop. (1901) 8,803. pion of the Jews throughout the 

(2.) In Pisa prov., 6 m. w. of world. See JAfe by Lucien Wolf 

Volterra. Po]). (1901)5,009. (1884); D Larks of Sir Moses and 

Monte Cristo, small rocky isl.. Lady Montefiore^ ed. Loewe (1890). 



Montenegro. 


2,110 ft. in alt., off w. coast of Montefrio, fort, tn., Granada 

Italy, 27 m. s. of Elba ; has been prov., Spain, 26 m. w.N.w. of 

a penal settlement since 1874. Granada; manufactures cottons 
See Dumas’s The Count of Monte and soap. Pop. (1900) 10,725. 
Cristo (1844). Montegut, Emile (1826-95), 

Montecuculi, Raimondo, French critic, was born at Li- 

CouNT (1608-80), imperialist gen- moges. He succeeded Gustavo 

eral, born near Modena. Enter- Planche (1857) as critic for the 

ing the imperial army in 1625, Revue des Deux Mondes journal ; 

he took part in the Thirty Years’ in 1862 he went on the staff 

war ; defeated (1658) the Swedes, of the Moniteur Universel. He 

who had invaded Denmark, and translated Macaulay’s History 

in 1660-4 the Turks, who had in- (1861), Shakespeare’s Works 

vaded Transylvania. He com- (1872), and Emerson; and wrote 
manded the imperial troops on Essais sur la Litt. Anglaise (188.3) 
the Rhine (1672-6) against Tu- and Ecrivains Modernes de VAn- 
renne and the Prince of Condd. gleterre (3 vols. 1885-92). 

He left interesting Mhnoires Monteleone (anc. H'lpnontum), 
Militaires (1703). See Life, in tn., prov. Cantanzaro, Calabria, 

German, by Grossmann (1878). Italy, 31 m. w.s.w. of Cantan- 

Monteflascone, walled tn., zaro. It suffered from a disas- 

prov. Rome, Italy, 8.E. of Lake trous earthquake on Sept. 8, 

Bolseno, 9 m. N.w. of Viterbo. 1906. Fop. (1901) 13,481. 


Montenegro 

Montelimar (anc. Acusium), 
tn., dep. Drdme, France, 29 m. 
by rail s. of Valence; has silk 
and cotton factories, brick and 
tile works, and sawmills. Coal 
and lignite are mined. Pop. (1901) 
13,351. 

Montelius, Oscar (184.3), 
Swedish archseo legist, born at 
Stockholm; professor since 1888 
at the National Museum at Stock- 
holm. Of his numerous works 
the chief are Sur I* Age du Bronze 
en SuMe (1875) ; I'he Civilization 
of Sweden in Heathen Times (Eng. 
trails. 1888) ; The Age of Bronze 
in Egypt (Eng. trans. 1891); Les 
Temps Prihistoriques en Suede 
(1894); La Civilisation Primitive 
en Italic (1894) ; Zur dltesten Ce- 
se.hichie des Wohnhanses in En- 
ropa^ speciell in Norden (1895) ; 
Die dlteren Kulturperioden irn 
Orient wid in Europa (190.3 jf.); 
nnd vol. i. of Sveriges Historia 

(1877). 

Montemayor, JoKCK dk (1.520- 
61), Spanish poet, born at Mon- 
temor in Portugal. His pas- 
toral romance, Diana (1558; Eng. 
trans. 1.598), became famous 
throughout Eurojie. An edition 
of his works appeared in 1886. 
See Schonherr’s Montemayor 
(1886). 

Montenegro (Serb, Crnagora, 
Turk. Karadagh, meaning ‘ Black 
Mountain’), an independent Slav 
principality on the Adriatic, be- 
tween Dalmatia, Herzegovina, 
and Alljania. Area, 3,630 sq. m. 
Its climate is hard, variable, and 
continental. The alluvial val- 
leys of the Zetn, Morachn, and 
Crmnica, the coast, and the shores 
of Luke Scutari are the most 
fruitful portions of the country, 
figs, olives, grapes, corn, pome- 
granates, and mulberries being 
cultivated. The mountains Kom 
Kuchi (8,165 ft.) nnd Durmitor 
(8,290 ft.) are the chief elevations. 
The Montenegrins are Servians 
of purest blood, and Greek Or- 
thodox in religion. Agriculture 
and cattle-rearing are the chief 
industries. Exports ( 1 90.3) valued 
at £120,000 ; imports, £220,000. 
The government is in the hands 
of a prince, who is assisted by a 
council of state. A representa- 
tive parliament was established 
in December 1906. Since 1851 
the ecclesiastical head {vladika) 
of Montenegro has been the bishop 
of Cettinje; before that it was 
the prince himself. Pop. 228,000, 
or 62 to the sq. m. Chief town, 
Cettinje (pop. 4,000). Montenegro 
in the l4th century was a de- 
pendency of Servia. It became a 
refuge for the furitive Servians 
during the Turkic domination. 
From 1788 to 1896 the Monte- 
negrins oo-operated in all the 
Russo-Turkisn wars, and in 1878 
their independence was acknow- 
ledged. See Ooquelle’s Histoire 
de Moniinigro (1895); Denton’s 
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Montenegro^ its People and their 
History (1877) ; AVyou and 
Prance’s The Land of the Black 
Mountain (11)03); Hnssert’s Reisc 
durch Montenegro (181)3) ; and 
Miller’s Travels and Politics in 
the Near East (1898). 

Montenotte, vil., Genoa prov., 
Italy, in Apennines, 32 m. w. of 
Genoa ; was the scene of Napo- 
leon’s first victory over the Aus- 
trians under D’Argenteau in 1790. 

Montereau, tn., dep. Seine-et- 
Marne, France, at junction of 
Yonne and Seine, 12 m. s.E. of 
Fontainebleau ; has manufactures 
of tine porcelain and fancy bricks. 
On Sept. 10, 1411), the Duke of 
Burgundy was assassinated on the 
bridge over the Yonne. Here 
Napoleon won his last victory 
over the allies in 1814. Pop. 
(1901) 7,929. 

Monterey, (i.) Capital of 
state of Nuevo Leon, Mexico, 190 
m. w. of Rio Grcande ; has smelt- 
ing works, iron foundries, cotton 
factories, and silver mining ; also 
a cathedral. It was taken by the 
Americans in 1840. Pop. (1900) 
72,2i)0. (2.) Seaside and winter 
resort in eo. of same name, Cali- 
fornia, on Monterey Bay, 89 m. 
s.s.E. of San Francisco ; was till 
1847 the capital of California. 
Pop. (1900) 1,748. 

Monte Rosa. See Rosa, 
Monte. 

Monte Sant* Angelo, tn., 

Foggia prov., Apulia, Italy, 27 m. 
N.E. of Foggia ; has a castle and 
remains of a Roman temple. Its 
church of St. Michael is much 
resorted to by pilgrims. Pop. 
(1901) 21,997. 

Montespan, FRAN 90 iaE AthA- 
NAIS 1)E ROCHECHOUART, MaR- 
QUISE DE (1041 '1707), favourite 
of Louis XIV., born at Clnlteau 
Tonnay-Charento (Saintonge); be- 
came maid of honour at Versailles, 
and (1008) succeeded La Vallifere 
in the king’s affections. In 1691 
she was superseded by Madame 
de Maintenon. Saint Simon, 
Madame de S^vign^, and Mignard 
testify to her beauty (she was 
fair, with blue eyes), and Voltaire 
to her wit. Her Memoires ap- 
peared in 1829 (Eng. trans. 1895). 
See H. N. Williams’s MaaLame de 
Montespan (1903). 

Montesquieu, Charles de 
Secondat, Baron de la Brede 
ET DE Montesquieu (1089-1755), 
was born in the Ch^iteau de la 
Brfede, near Bordeaux. His grand- 
father was judge of the Parle- 
rnent, or supreme law court of 
Bordeaux, an<l the office was 
be<iueathed to Charles in 1716. 
In 1722 he was deputed to act 
as spokesman in a remonstrance 
addressed to Louis XV., on the 
occasion of an edict of taxation 
which was presented for regis- 
tration by the Parlement. His 
first published work, the Lettres 
Persanes (1721), was a daring 


and subtle satire on the follies 
of the day, disguised in the 
form of letters from a Persian 
noble. Having disposed of his 
judgeship, Montesquieu was in 
1728 elected to the Academie 
Francaise. He then devoted him- 
self for some years to travel, and 
in 1734 he published his second 
great work, the Grandeur et De- 
cadence des Romains; and ulti- 
mately, in 1748, his most famous 
book, the Esprit des Lois, a pro- 
found study of the legal and po- 
litical institutions of the world. 
The book became, and still re- 
mains, a classic. There is a good 
edition of his (Euvres ComplHes, 
ed. Laboulaye (7 vols. 1S75-9; 
Eng. trans. 1 877). A new English 
translation of the Esprit des Lois^ 
with D’Alembert’s analysis, ap- 
peared in 1878. See Sir C. P. 
llbert’s Montesquieu (Ruiiii'.nes 
Lecture, 1904), and Vian’s Hist, 
de Montesquieu, sa Vie et ses 
(Euvres (2nd ed. 1879). 

Monteverde, Claudio (1568- 


Ramirez and Pocitos are bath- 
ing-places. On the w. side of 
the bay is the Cerro (470 ft.), and 
at its foot are coaling stations 
and slaughter-houses. The outer 
harbour and entrance channel 
are being dred^d to a depth of 
nearly 25 ft. The principal ex- 
ports are hides, wool, and pre- 
served beef, the value during 
1904 being £8,182,163; the im- 
jjorts, £4,514,190. Until 1814 
Montevideo was in the posses- 
sion of the Spaniards. In 1828 
it became the capital of the re- 
public. Pop. (1900) 266,000. 

Montez, Lola, whose real 
name was Maria Dolores Eliza 
Rosanna Gilbert (1818 61), Irish 
adventuress, was born at Limer- 
ick, and became a dancer and 
singer at Paris. At Munich (1846) 
she met King Louis of Bavaria, 
who gave her the title of Countess 
Landsfeld ; but the troubles of 
1848 drove her from the country. 
Eventually she settled in the 
United States, and died at As- 









Montevideo, 


1643), Italian musical composer, 
born at Cremona, and inventor of 
the ‘freestyle’ of composition. lie 
first employed unprepared disson- 
ances, which led the way to the 
greatest achievements of modern 
music. His opera Orfeo (1607) is 
based on the principle of accom- 
modating music to the exigencies 
of the drama. He was musical 
director at Mantua (1603), and at 
St. Mark’s, Venice (1613). 

Monte Vergine, Italy. See 

Avellino. 

Montevideo, cap. of Uruguay, 
in .34® 64' S. and 56° 1^ w., on e. 
side of a wide bay, is one of 
the best built cities in S. America. 
The most imposing buildings are 
the senate house, the cathedral, 
the university (over 400 students), 
national library and museum, the 
school of art, and the Solis the- 
atre. Paso Molino is the most 
fashionable suburb, with a public 
park (£1 Prado) ; and Playa 


toria. Long Island, New York. 
See her Autobiography and 
The Etory of a Penitent (1867). 

Montezuma I. (? 1390 -1464), 
fifth Aztec sovereign of Mexico, 
succeeding in 1436 ; extended his 
power to the Atlantic and to the 
Pacific. 

Montezuma II. (1466-1520), 
Aztec sovereign of Mexico, suc- 
ceeding in 1502. He pushed his 
conquests farther south, and on 
the appearance of Cortes vacil- 
lated, being misled by the ancient 
religious prophecies of bis race. 
He was killed whilst a prisoner 
in Spanish hands. 

Montferrat, Duchy of, for- 
merly an independent duchy of 
Italy, between Piedmont, Milan, 
and Genoa. After the disrup- 
tion of the Frankish empire it 
was ruled till 1300 by its own 
margraves. The house provided 
many crusaders, being celebrated 
as the defender of Tyre against 
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Saladin. The family became ex- 
tinct in 1533. The duchy passed 
to the dukes of Savoy in 1631 
and 1703. 


Montfleury, Antoink Jacob 
(1640-85), French dramatist, born 
in Paris. Many of his subjects 
were borrowed from the Spanish. 
The two most famous of his 


plays, many of which are very 
licentious, are Femnie Juye et 
Partie and La Fille Oapitainc. 

Montfort, Simon db, Karl 
OP Leicester (?1208*-66), one of 
the outstanding figures in the 
development of the English con- 
stitution, was of French birth, 
but inherited his English title 
from his grandmother. In 12*20 
he came to England, and was con- 


Farliament, in which all classes 
were represented. Simon de 
Montfoi-t was unable to main- 
tain his hold over the barons, 
and some of the more xx>werful 
went over to the king’s side, as 
represented by the King’s son 
Prince Edward. In 1265 the 
young prince and the supporteis 
of the king defeated Montfort at 
Evesham, Montfort being killed. 
See B^mont’s Simon de Montfort 
(1884). 

Montgolfier. See Balloon. 
Montgomerie, Alexanokr 
(? 1540-? 1605), Scottish poet, was 
Dorn at Hazelhead, Ayrshire, lie 
held some office under the Regent 
Morton and James vi. ; was ap- 
parently denounced a rebel (1597) 


Herbert, the poet, was born here. 
Pop. (1901) 1,034. (2.) Town and 
dist., Lahore div., Punjab, India. 
T’he town is 92 m. s.w. of Lahore. 
Pop. (1901) 6,602. The district 
has an area of 5,754 sq. m., and a 
population (1901) of 463,585. (3.) 
City, Alabama, U.S.A., cap. of 
state, and co. seat of Montgomery 
CO., on Alabama R., 155 in. N.B. 
of Mobile, with a great trade in 
cotton. Pop. (1900) 30,346. 

Montgomery, Florence 
Sophia (1843), Hhiglish author- 
ess, chiefly of children’s books. 
Whyte-Melville induced her to 
publish her first book, A Very 
Simple Story (1860) ; then fol- 
lowed Misunderstood (1809), 
Thrown Toq iher (1872), Seaforlh 



firmed in his title and estates. 
He soon became a persond grata 
with Henry ill., whose sister he 
married (1238). In 1258 the dis- 
content then rife in the country 
came to a head, and the barons 
appeared in arms at the Parlia- 
ment at Westminster. The result 
was the Provisions of Oxford, 
which admitted the barons to a 
share in the administration. In 
1261 the king repudiated the Pro- 
visions of Oxford, and eventually 
Simon de Montfort, at the head 
of the forces of the barons, de- 
feated the king’s army at Lewes 
(1264). After the battle a new 
agreement was drawn up, and in 
the Parliament which was to as- 
sist the king’s council we find the 
prototype of the modern English 

VII.~22 


for his connection with a scheme 
for the landing of the Span- 
iards. He is the author of the 
Cherrie and the Slac^ the pecu- 
liar stave of which — probably in- 
vented by him — ^was a favourite 
of Burns. He was probably the 
inventor of that variety of the 
sonnet known as the Spenserian. 
His collected Poems, ed. Laing, 
appeared in 1821 ; and they were 
issued by the Scottish Text So- 
ciety, ed. Cranstoun (1887). See 
Dr. Hoffmann’s Studien zu Alex- 
ander Montgomerie (1894). 

Montgomery. ( 1 .) Market 
town, pari. bor. (with Llanidloes 
and others), and munic. bor., 
Montgomeryshire, England, 7 m. 
S. of Welshpool. A ruined castle 
overlooks the town. George 


(1878), The Blue Veil (IsaS), 
Colonel Norton (1895), Tony 
(1897), Prejudged (1900), An Un- 
shared Secret ( 1 903), and The Won- 
derful Electric. Elephant (1904). 

Montgomery, Gabriel, 
Comte de (1530 - 74), French 
knight, of Scottish origin, who 
accidentally killed Henry ii. in 
a to\irnament. On the outbreak 
(1562) of the Huguenot wars ho 
l)ecame one of the Protestant 
leaders. He escaped from the 
massacre of St. Bartholomew, 
and took refuge in England, 
whence he endeavoiired, but un- 
successfully, in 1.573, to succour 
Rochelle; and in the following 
year he was forced to surrender 
at Domfront in Normandy, and 
was executed in Paris. 
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Moatgomery 

Montgomery, James (1771- 
1854), Scottish poet and hymn- 
writer, was born at Irvine in 
Ayrshire, and joined the staff of 
the Skejfield Hegiiter (1792), be- 
coming editor and proprietor 
(1795), when the paper was re- 
named the Skejffiela Jru. He 
suffered fine and imprisonment 
for seditious utterances in his 
newspaper (1795 and 1796), which 
he continued to edit till 1825. His 
poetical writings are generally 
of a religious character, and his 
collected works contain, among 
other poems. The World before 
the Flood (1812), Greenland (1819), 
and The Pelican Island (1826). 
He also wrote many hymns, the 
best known of which are For ever 
with the Lord and Songs of praise 
the angels sang, 

Montgomery, Robert (1807- 
55), English poet and preacher, 
was born at Bath. The success of 
his first poenu The Omnipresence 
of the Deity (1828), enabled him 
eventually to take orders (1835), 
and finally he settled at Percy 
Street Chapel, London ( 1843). His 
chief poems are The Messiah^ Sa- 
cred Meditations^ and The Sanc- 
tuary. He is best known for 
Macaulay’s scathing criticism of 
him in the Edinburgh Review 
(1830). 

Montgomeryshire, inland co. 
of Wales, 35 m. long, 40 m. 
broad, and nearly 800 so. m. in 
area. The Vyrnwy, on Merion- 
ethshire border, forms the Liver- 
pool corporation reservoir (5 in. 


fifths of the county is under per- 
manent pasture. Lead and blende 
are mined, and slate and lime- 
stone are quarried. Flannels are 
manufactured, chiefly around 
Llanidloes and Newtown. It re- 
turns one member to the House 
of Commons. Pop. (1901) 54,892. 
The county town is Montgomery. 
Earthworks abound in the Severn 
valley, and Offa’s Dyke crosses 
the border. 

Month, the interval of time' 
between one new moon and the 
next. Its mean length of 
29*53059 days varies, owing to the 
eccentricity of the lunar and ter- 
restrial orbits, to the extent of 
thirteen hours. Specifically, this 
is called the 'synodic month;’ 
the 'sidereal month,’ or the period 
of the moon’s revolution marked 
by the stars, has an average dura- 
tion of 27*32166 days. A year 
comprises 12*369 synodic or 13*369 
sidereal months. The 'anoma- 
listic month.’ or the time of the 
moon’s revolution from perigee 
to perigee, is 27*55460 days. The 
* nodical month ’ of 27*21222 days 
is the interval between the moon’s 
passage of and return to the 
same node. 


Montholon, Charles Tristan, 
Marquis de (1782-1853), French 
general, bom at Paris ; served in 
the campaigns of Napoleon, to 
whom he was passionately at- 
tached, and whom he accom- 
panied to St. Helena. Years 
later he was imprisoned with 
Louis Napoleon in the fortress 
of Ham (1840-8). He published 
Ricits de la Captiviti de Napo~ 
Hon (2 vols. 1846), and, with Gour- 
gaud, Mimoires pour servir d 
VHistoire de France sous Napo- 
Uon (8 vols. 1822-5). 

Monti, Vincenzo (1764-1828), 
Italian poet, was bom at Fusig- 
nano, near Ravenna, and went 
in 1778 to Rome, where he be- 
came secretary to Prince Braschi. 
During the French republic he 
was professor of eloquence at 
Pavia, and during the empire he 
became Napoleon’s official Tx>et 
and historiographer for Italy at 
Milan. When the Austrians re- 
sumed their sway he lost all his 
posts and the chair. .Monti was 
the most eclectic of Italian 
poets. His tragedies contain 
many fine iiassages, and were 
very popular (the Aristodemo 
was rendered into English four 
times) ; his shorter poems are 
often things of great beauty, and 
his translation of the Iliad was 
a remarkable achievement for 
one ignorant of Greek. He is 
now chiefly remembered as the 
author of that wonderful imi- 
tation of Dante, the Bassvilli- 
ana (Eng. trans. by Boyd 1895, 
' Lodg ‘ 


de Cordova, and gives its name 
to Amontillado sherry. Coarse 
linen and earthenware are manu- 
factured. Pop. (1900) 13,603. 

Montiue, Blaise de Lasse ran. 
Seigneur de (1603-77), marshal 
of France, was born near Condom 
in dep. Gers. His most famous 
exploits were the victory of Con- 
soles. and the defence of Siena 
(1555) against the imperial troops. 
He fought vigorously against the 
Huguenots in Guienne, and was 
made marshal in 1573. He wrote 
Mimoires (new cd. 5 vols. 1865-72). 

MontlU9on, tn., dep. Allier, 
France, on Cher, 46 m. N.w. of 
Clermont - Fcrrand ; has blast- 
furnaces and iron works, and en- 
gineering shops. Mirrors are a 
specialty. Pop. (1901) 35.062. 

Montmartre, height (320 ft.) 
and quarter within the fortifica- 
tions of N. Paris. It is a Sunday 
resort, mainly because of the an- 
cient burial-ground. Literary 
men and artists frequent its 
taverns— c.f/. the ‘ Chat-Noir.’ 

Montmorency, riv., Quebec, 
trib. of St. Lawrence. At its 
mouth are the Montmorency 
Falls, which supply electric 
power to Quebec , 8 m. to the s.w. 

Montmorency, Anne, Due de, 
(1493-1567), marshal of France, 
the friend and military com- 

E anion of Francis i., with whom 
e was made prisoner by the im- 
perialists at Pavia (1525). He 
then helped to negotiate the 
treaty of Madrid, and became 
grand master of the rc^al house- 


(Proposta di aleune correzioni ed 
aggiunte al vocab. della Crusca, 
1817-26). His works were col- 
lected (1839 and 1858-83). See 
monographs by Canth (1879), 
Vicchi (1879 et seqX Zumbini 
(1894), Garavini (1^9), Masi 
(1897), Kerbaoker (1897), and 
Giudetti (1901). 

Monticelli, Adolfhe( 1834-86), 
French histori(»kl, genre, and por- 
trait painter, was bom at Mar- 
seilles. After studying at the 
Academy of Fine Arts in his na- 
tive city he went to Paris, and 
settled there till 1870. The last 
sixteen years of his life, during 
which he was mentally deranged, 
were spent at Marseilles. His 
work is chiefly remarkable for its 
colour, conceptions, and combina- 
tion of tints. His Court of Henry 
Jir. and the Miraculous Draught 
of Fishes are characteristic works. 
See Gouirand’s Monticelli (1900). 

Montignles-sur-Sambre, tn., 
Hainault prov., Belgium, 3() m. 
8.S.E. of Brussels ; has coal mines 
and iron works. Pop. (1900) 
40. 

ontllla, city, prov. Cordova, 
Spain, 23 m. S.8.E. of Cordova; 
has ruins of palace of Qonzalvo 


He was recalled in the reign of 
Henry ii., and in 1557 was de- 
feated at St. Quentin and made 
prisoner by the Spaniards. In 
1562 he commanded the royal 
army against the Huguenots, but 
was defeated and captured at 
Dreux; and was again defeated 
in 1567 at St. Denis, where he 
received a fatal wound. See Lt/c, 
in French, by Decrue (1886-9). 

Montmorency, Henri, Duo 
DE (1695-1632), grandson of Anne, 
constable of France, was bom at 
Chantilly, and won distinction 
in the religious wars against the 
Huguenots, in which he took 
(16^) the islands of R^ and 
OMron during the siege of La 
Rochelle. He was made marshal 
in 1630, but incurred the enmity 
of Richelieu, who contrived that 
he should be mixed up in the re- 
bellion of the Duke of Orleans. 
Montmorency was defeated and 
taken prisoner at Castelnaudry W 
the royal forces, and beheaded. 
See Life by Ducros (1643). 

Montoro, city, prov. Cordova, 
S. Sj^in. 24 m. E.N.E. of Cordova, 
on Guadalquivir, crossed by a 
famous old bridge (16th century), 
and is a centre of olive-oil produc- 
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tion. ThtTe are medicinal sprinfirs Mtmjoir^ (best ed. 1858) are of 
(July-September) and numerous great interest. See Barinc’s La 
Roman, Gothic, and Moorish re- Jeunetae de la Grande Made- 
mains. Pop. (1900) 14,581. moMle (1901), and Louis XlV. et 

Montpelier, city, Vermont, la Grande Mademoiselle 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Washington Montreal, city, Canada, at 

CO., and cap. of the state, m. the junction of the Ottawa R. 

S.B. of Burlington. It has a with the St. Lawrence, and on the 

magnificent capitol, also granite N. side of the St. Lawrence. It 

quarries. Fop. (1900) 6,26fi. stands at the head of ocean navi- 

Montpellier, cap. tn. of dep. gation, nearly 1,000 m. from the 

H^rault, France, 31 m. by rail ocean, and at the commencement 

s.w. of Nirnes, and G m. from the of the Canadian system of inland 

Gulf of Lions. It is a wine centre, navigation. It is the seat of a 

and has silk culture. There are university. In 1901 the popula- 

also manufactures of blankets, tion was 267,730, and in 1906 was 

soap, and candles. Montpellier estimated at 352,000, * larger 

owns not only the oldest botanic Montreal’ being put at 405,000. 

garden in Kurope, but one of its The harbour has been greatly 

most famous universities, consti- extended since 1895. Montreal 

tuted in 1289. Moorish physicians has woollen and cotton, boot and 



Montreal and Neighbourhood, 


founded the school of medicine shoe factories, breweries, iron 

and science, with which are foundries, railway works, cloth- 

associated the names of De ing, sugar, and tobacco factories. 

Villcneuve, Rabelais, Rondelet, French form more than half of its 

Bauhin, Magnol,Tournefort, and (jopulation. The city, which is 

De Jussieu. At the university, predominatingly Roman Catho- 

too, Petrarch was a student and lie, contains many fine churches, 

Oasaubon a professor. The town notably the cathedral of Notre 

has a cathedral. Pop. (1901) Dame, St. tlames’s Cathedral, St. 

75,950. Patrick’s, and the church of the 

Montpensier, Anne Marie Gesu. The Anglican cathedral, 

Louise d’Oul^ans, Ducuesse Christ Church, is said to be the 

OE (1627-93), called ‘La Grande finest specimen of Decorated 

Mademoiselle,’ daughter of Gas- Gothic in America. M‘Gill Uni- 
ton d’OrMans, brother of Louis versity is housed in fine buildings. 

XIII., was born at Paris. A When Jacques Cartier sailed up 

woman of restless ambition and the St. Lawrence in 1535, he 

great courage, she hoped to be- found here the Indian town of 

come queen of France, but finally Hochelaga. In 1760 Montreal 

married Count Lauzun. During surrendered to the English un- 

the troubles of the Fronde she der Lord Amherst. During the 

sided with the Frondeurs. Her war of independence it was oo- 


oupied by the Americans (1776- 
77). The riot of 1847 resulted 
in the destruction of the parlia- 
mentary buildings by fire, and 
the removal of the seat oi gov- 
ernment to Quebec. 

Montreuil, or Montreuil- 
sous-Bois, tn., dep. Seine, 
France ; is an E. suburb of Paris, 
immediately N. of Vincennes. It 
is celebrated for its culture of 
peaches ; manufactures colours, 
glue, varnish, and soap ; and con- 
tains a beautiful 13th-century 
church. Pop. (1901) 31,773. 

Montreux, a group of villages 
— Clarens, Vernex, Territct — 
stretching along the n.e. shore of 
Lake of Geneva, in canton Vaud, 
Switzerland, between Vevey ana 
Villeneuve, and visited as winter 
resorts. Permanent population, 
1,3,750. 

Montrose, pari, and roy. 
bur., seapt., and imr., Forfarshire, 
Scotland, on K. coast, at mouth 
of S. Esk, 34 m. s.w. of Aberdeen. 
It.is a fishery headquarters. Flax- 
spinning and timber trade are 
the principal industries. The 
harbour is accessible to vessels 
drawing about 19 ft. Total 
trade, £200,000 annually. It 
unites with Arbroath and other 
towns to return one mcml)er to 
the House of Commons. Pop, 
(1901) 12,427. 

Montrose, James Graham, 
FIFTH Earl ani> first Marquis 
OF (1612-50), known as the ‘Great 
Marquis,’ succeeded his father as 
fifth earl in 1626. In the autumn 
of 1637 he joined the national 
movement, and on the renewal 
of the National Covenant in 
1638 became one of its prominent 
champions. In 1639 he was sent 
north into Aberdeenshire, and 
quickly smothered the active op- 
position to the covenant, and 
routed the Gordons at the Bridge 
of Dee on June 18. In 1640 
Montrose led the van of the 
Scottish army that crossed the 
Tweed, and won the victory of 
Newburn, near Newcastle. But 
having rashly bruited his sus- 
picions of Argyll’s aims, ho was 
in 1641 sent a prisoner to Edin- 
burgh Castle. He was set at 
liberty on the king’s arrival later 
in the same year ; and thenceforth 
he gave himself heart and soul 
to the royal cause. On the Scots 
invading England early in 1644, 
he obtained a commission to bo 
lieutenant-general for the king 
in Scotland, and was created 
Marquis of Montrose. Then 
having roused the Highlands, he 
dashed upon a force of 6,000 men 
under Elcho at Tippermuir (1644), 
and routed them so effectually 
‘as,’ in the words of Sir Walter 
Scott, ‘ to appal the Presbyterian 
courage, even after the lapse of 
eighty years.* Then repairing 
to Aberdeen, he fell upon an- 
other force under Lord Gordon* 
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after which he pilla^rcd the town. 
By rapid movements and clever 
feintiiiK he then succeeded in 
gettiiiK past Argyll into Argyll’s 
own country, which he burned 
and devastated ; and final ly he, 
in 1()45, completely routed Ar- 
gyll’s followers at Inverlochy. 
He next defeated a force double 
the size of his own at Auldearn : 
and later enticed the troops ot 
Baillie into hopeless toils at Al- 
ford. Following Baillie south- 
wards, he again routed him at 
Kilsyth; and having virtually 
disposed of all armed resistance 
in Scotland, he was proceeding 
towards the Borders, when he 
was surprised and overthrown at 
Philiphaugh by the cavalry of 
David Leslie. After the sur- 
render of Charles to the Scots 
he set sail from Stonehaven, and 
ultimately joined Charles ii. at 
the Hague. Having received from 
him a commission (1649) as lieu- 
tenant-governor of Scotland, ho 
set sail in December, but was 
routed at Invercarron (1650). 
Escaping from the field of battle, 
ho took refuge in Sutherland- 
shire; but was given up to the 
government by Macleod of As- 
sy nt, and after trial for treason 
he was condemned to death, and 
ignominiously hanged at Edin- 
burgh on 2 1st May, his body 
being afterwards quartered and 
the limlis affixed to the gates of 
the principal towns of Scotland. 
This cruel fate was caused by the 
hatred which the Covenanters 
bore him. SeeWishart’s 
of James j Mar nuts of Montrose 
(1039-50; ed. Simpson and Mur- 
doch, 1893) ; Mark Napier’s TAfe 
and Times of Montrose (1840), 
Memorials of Montrose (1850), 
and Memories of Montrose (1^0) ; 
and Mowbray Morris’s Montrose 
(English Men of Action Series, 
1892). 

Mont St. Michel, gnanitc islet, 
connected with the mainland by 
a causeway (1 m.) in 1880-1, in 
Mont St. Michel Bay, off coast of 
dep. Manche, France, 15 m. s.E. 
of Granville. It is high and 
steep, is crowned by a Benedic- 
tine monastery of 11th to 13th 
century, and is surrounded by 
ramparts with towers. The bay 
is about 15 m. wide, and 8 m. from 
north to south. It is dry at low 
water, and is noted for its quick- 
sands and rapid tides. Pop. 
(1901) 235. 

Montserrat, one of Leeward 
Is., British W. Indies, 34 m. 
N.w. of Gaudoloupc. It is 11 m. 
long and 7 m. broad, and has an 
area of 37 sq. m. It is of vol- 
canic origin, the highest summit 
being Souffrife re (3,000 ft.). Among 
its chief products are sugar, coffee, 
cocoa, arrowroot, and lime juice. 
The total trade amounts to about 
£33,000. The island was colo- 
nized by the British in 1632, but 


was French in 1664-8 and 1782-4. 
Pop. (1901) 12,215. Its capital is 
Plymouth. Pop. (1901) 1,461. 

Montucia, Jean Etienne (1725- 
99), French mathematician, was 
born at Lyons. He held various 
posts under the revolutionary 
government. His Uistoire dcs 
Mathimatiques (1758 ; new ed. 
1799-1802) was long the standard 
authority. Amongst other works 
are Histoire des Recherches sur la 
Quadrature du Cercle (1754) and 
Magic Squares (Eng. trans. 1893). 

Monty on, Jean Baptiste 
Antoine Auqet, Bakon dk (1733- 
1820), French philanthropist, born 
at Paris ; became maitre des re- 
quetes to the Council of State 
(1760), administrator in Auvergne 
(1767-75), and chancellor to the 
Comte d’Artois (17^). He is best 
known for his generosity to the 
Paris hospitals, and for his foun- 
dation of the Montyon prizes— 
(1) 10,000 francs for the best 
means of rendering a mechanical 
art less unhealthy; (2) for any 
improvement in surgical or med- 
ical art; (3) for any book con- 
ducive to morality ; (4) for an act 
of virtue performed by a poor 
Frenchman. The prizes are of 
the same value, annual, and 
divisible, and were founded in 
1780. 8ee Life^ in French, by 
Labour (1881 ) ; and Prix de Vertu, 
by Taillandier (1877). 

Monumental Brasses, large 
plates of brass or latten, bearing 
effigies or symbols, and usually 
fixed in the pavement of churches. 
They are also found let into the 
walls and into the sides of altar- 
tombs. Occasionally the outline 
of the brass itself represented the 
figure of the person commemo- 
rated; much more frequently the 
effigy or symbolic design was in- 
cised on the metal, and origi- 
nally it was rubbed in with some 
black resinous substance, the ar- 
morial bearings also being set 
with an enamel in their appro- 
priate colours. Fine specimens 
are known on the Continent 
considerably before the 13th cen- 
tury, during which period the 
art began to flourish in England. 
Among the earliest specimens in 
England is the brass at Stoke 
Dabemon, Surrey, on the monu- 
ment of Sir John d’Aubernon (c. 
1277) ; one at Trumpington, Cam- 
bridgeshire, to Sir Roger do 
Trumpington (1289); and one at 
Buslingthorpe, Lincolnshire, to 
Sir Richard do Buslingthorpe. 
All these very early English 
brasses bear signs of having been 
executed by one artist. The 14th 
and earlier 15th century displayed 
both the most vigorous represen- 
tations and the most numerous; 
the fullness and precision with 
which, in many of these, the 
vestments of ecclesiastics, the 
armour of the military, and the 
habits of laymen are reproduced 


constitute them records of price- 
less value to the antiquary. 
Among the best may be named 
the brass of Archbishop Cranley, 
at New College, Oxford (1417); 
of Bishop Goodrich in Ely Cathe- 
dral (1554) ; of Peter de Lacy, at 
Northlleet, Kent (1375); of Wil- 
liam Byschopton, Great Brom- 
ley, Essex (1432) ; of Sir Thomas 
Cheque, at Drayton Beauchamp, 
Berks (1368); of Sir John and 



Monumental Brass of Sir John 
d'Aubernon at Stoke Dabemon, 


Lady Delapole, at Chrishall, 
Essex (1370) ; of Sir Ivo. Fitz- 
waryn, at Wantage, Berks (1414) ; 
of Judge and Lady Martyn, at 
Graveney, Kent (1436); and of 
Sir John de Saint and Lady 
Quintin, at Brandsburton, York- 
shire (1397). Though no small 
number of brasses has somewhat 
recently been discovered in the 
northern counties, it is in Kent, 
Essex, Oxfordshire, and Norfolk 
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that they chiefly abound. See 
Bouteli’s Monumental Brasses 
(1849). the Oxford Portfolio of 
Brasses (1898), Haines’s Manual 
of Monumental Brasses (1861). 

Monuments. See Protection 
OF Ancient Monuments. 

Monza, tn., Lombardy, Italy, 
10 m. N.B. of Milan, ancient cap. 
of Lombard sovereiRns. The fa- 
mous iron crown of Lombardy 
U preserved in the cathedral, 
founded in 595. The town hall 
dates from 1293, and the royal 
palace from 1777. The town has 
manufactures of coarse cottons, 
hats, leather, and silk ; also dye 
works. In 1900 King Humbert 
of Italy was assassinated here. 
Pop. (1901) 42,124. 

Moody, Dwight Lyman (1837- 
99), American evangelist, was 
born at Northfleld, Massachu- 
setts. In 1856, while in business 
at Chicago, he established a 
large Sunday school. In 1873, 
accompanied by Ira D. Sankey, 
he visited Britain, and instituted 
revivalist services. Tha two 
organized similar meetings in the 
United States (1875). They col- 
laborated in a hymn-book for 
use in these services, and Moody 
published The Second Coming of 
Christ (1877); The Way and the 
Word (1877) ; Secret Power (1881); 
The Way to Qod (1884). See 
TAves by W. R. Moody (1900), A. 
W. Williams (1900), and H. 
Drummond (1900). 

Moody, Fanny, English so- 
prano singer, was born at Red- 
ruth, Cornwall. She came to 
London, and studied under Ma- 
dame Sainton-Dolby ; and made 
her d^but in the Carl Rosa Opera 
Company as Arline in the Bo~ 
hemian Oirl. She was four years 
prtma donna in the Royal 
Italian Opera under Sir Augus- 
tus Harris, and has scored great 
successes at concerts and in 
oratorios. Since 1897 she has 
sung with the Moody -Manners 
Opera Company, inaugurated by 
her husband, the bass singer, 
Charles Manners. 

Mooltan. See Multan. 

Moon, a heavenly body revolv- 
ing round the earth at a mean dis- 
tance of 238,840 miles, in a period 
of 27 days 7 hrs. 43 min. 11*5 secs. 
The phases of the moon, since she 
shines by reflected sunlight, de- 
pend upon her continually chan- 
ging positions with regard to the 
sun and earth. Full and new 
moon occur respectively when 
the sun and moon are aligned 
oppositely, and on the same side 
of our planet. At quadratures 
the moon appears half illumi- 
nated or * dichotomized ; ’ she is 
said to be crescent in the first 
and fourth, ‘gibbous’ in the second 
and third quarters. Full moon- 
light is estimated to be of «TiiVna 
the intensity of sunlight ; but it 
decreases much more rapidly than 


the extent of bright surface, owing 
to the len^hening of mountain 
shadows with the more oblique 
incidence of light. Lunar heat- 
ing effects were first detected by 
Mellon! in 1846. They are due 
in part to the direct reflection 
of the sun’s thermal rays, in part 
to their absorption and re-emission 
as obscure radiations far down in 
the infra-red spectrum. Hence 
a large proportion of the moon’s 
heat can be stopped by a 
thin plate of glass. Its total 
amount was put by Hutchins 
at T8fc\>oa that of the sun. The 
temperature of the lunar sur- 
face, considered by Langley to 
rise scarcely above the freezing 
point of water, has been shown 
by Very, in accordance with Lord 
Rosse’s earlier view, to fluctuate 
probably from above 100° c. at 
lunar noon to - 200° during the 
long lunar night. The absence 
of an atmosphere intensifies this 
frigid condition. The suddenness 
with which stars vanish when 
occulted by the moon and the 
blackness of its shadows, testify 
to an all but totally denuded 
state; yet twilight gleams near 
the cusps were perceived by 
Professor W. H. Pickering at 
Arequipa, involving, he thinks, 
the action of a gaseous remnant 
about as tenuous as our air at 
an elevation of fort^ miles {Har- 
vard Annals^ xxxii. 82). Ho 
has also alleged plausible evi- 
dence of the alternate deposition 
and disappearance of hoar-frost 
round crater orifices; but there 
is certainly no liquid water on 
our satellite. The large dusky 
patches, called by Galileo maria, 
are depressed plains. Aqueous 
influences are unapparent even 
in the ‘rills’ or fissure-like mark- 
ings, of which some hundreds 
have been enumerated. At pres- 
ent the moon is a magnified re- 
production of the Phlegrsean 
Fields of S. Italy. There is, so 
to speak, not standing room for 
all the craters it has produced ; 
many are confluent and mutually 
encroaching, and their number, 
according to Pickering, exceeds 
200,090. The largest, named 
after the French astronomer 
Bailly, is 180 m. across; and 
their diameters range down to 
one mile or less. The craters 
Copernicus and Gassendi meas- 
ure respectively 64 and 58 m., 
and have depths of about 19,000 
and 8,000 ft. Tvcho, near the 
south pole, is the focus of a 
great system of ‘ rays,* divergent 
streaks, resembling lava -filled 
dykes, running straight along 
for hundreds of miles. Other 
craters have similar adjuncts. 

The lunar surface is broken, 
not only by innumerable vents 
and fissures, but by ten distinct 
mountain ranges. The highest 
peak, situated in the Leibniz 
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chain, rises to 30,000 ft., and 
summits exceeding 18,000 ft. are 
fairly common. Altogether, 479 
craters and peaks have received 
names. Although their aspect 
changes greatly with the angle 
of illumination, their structural 
forms seem invariable. Slight 
alterations of tint only are dis- 
cernible in certain localities : and 
Pickering con jectui ally explains 
the ‘variable spots’ by the growth 
and decay of some low form of 
vegetation, dependent upon the 
emission of vapours of water and 
carbonic acid from adjacent era- 
terlets. 

The mass of the moon being 
that of the earth, is relatively 
far the greatest belonging to ax^ 
satellite in the solar system. It 
corresponds to a diameter for the 
lunar globe of 2,162 m., and a 
mean density of 3*44 (water = 1). 
Its apparent diameter varies from 
3.3’ 30^ at the minimum distance 
of 221,614 m., to 29' 21" at the 
maximum of 238,840 m. The 
parallax of the moon, at its 
mean distance of 60*27 terres- 
trial equatorial radii, is 57’ 2"; 
and the earth srbtends at the 
lunar surface an angle of about 
2°. Our satellite has a volume 
A, an area of less than A the 
terrestrial ; and lunar gravity 
has one-sixth its power at sea- 
level. Its feebleness may in 
part explain her atmospheric 
destitution, since, by the kinetic 
theory of gases, the ‘critical 
velocity’ of 14 m. a second, or 
the greatest controllable by the 
moon, is frequently surpassed by 
the flying particles of oxygen and 
nitrogen. Our view of the moon, 
apart from the effect of libra- 
tions, is limited to a single hemi- 
sphere. She keeps the same face 
always turned inward, because 
her rotation, on an axis deviating 
14° from perpendicularity to the 
ecliptic, proceeds synchronously 
with her revolution. Kant was 
the first to recognize (in 1754) that 
this coincidence must have been 
brought about by the primitive 
action of tidal friction. 

The lunar orbit has an eccen- 
tricity of 0*0549, and is inclined 
5° 8' to the plane of the ecliptic. 
It is traversed with a velocity 
of 0*635 m. a second, and the 
moon shares, besides, the earth’s 
orbital speed of 18*5 m., thus 
pursuing a resultant path every- 
where concave towards the sun. 
Her daily motion, referred to 
any star, is about 13° 11’; the 
interval between two of her tran- 
sits is, on an average, 51 m. 
longer than a mean solar day; 
and her meridian altitude has a 
range of 57° 12’ — i,e. twice the 
inclination of the earth’s equator 
plus twice that of the moon’s 
orbit to the ecli ptic. And because 
the seasonal relations of altitude 
are inverted for the full moon* 
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which is necessarily in opposition grihle. Solar disturbance tends, perturbation. The moon’s track, 

to the sun, we see it ride hiffh in on the whole, to pull the moon accordinKly, expands and con- 

the wintry heavens, while attain* away from the earth; it lessens tracts in a period of one 

ing but a small elevation in the effective attraction between and the moon by turns pts ahead 

summer. them by about ila ; and the and falls short of her mean 

The lunar theory is not ideally sidereal month is hence nearly place by ir. This, her annual 

S 
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Photograph of the Moon, 

perfect. With the ‘problem of one hour longrer than it would 

three bodies ’ mathematical anal- be if the sun were removed. The 

sis is incompetent to deal ex- result, however.ensues unequally, 

austively. Approximation has in consequence of the eccentricity 

indeed been carried to a higrh of the earth’s orbit, which occa- 
point; yet the outstandingr errors, sions an alternate approach to 

though minute, are not negli- and retreat from the source of 


equation,’ was discovered by 
Tycho Brahe. A second effect 
of perturbation is the revolution 
of the line of apsides. It ad- 
vances, on the whole, despite 
interruptions and regressions, at 
such a rate as to carry it com- 
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pletely round in 8*855 years. 
The nodes of the lunar orbit, on 
the other hand, shift backward, 
though irregularly, through the 
sun’s influence, performing an 
entire circuit in 18*5 years. Abul 
Wafa (MO-yS) possibly, Tycho 
Brahe ccrtainly,detected the ‘vari- 
ation ’ by which the moon, in the 
course of each lunation, hurries 
forward to the extent of 39i', and 
falls back by the same amount in 
the opposite octants. The ‘ paral- 
lactic inequality’ has the effect 
of elongating the moon’s orbit 
on the side next the sun, and 
flattening the averted half. Its 
precise evaluation supplies a 
measure of the sun’s parallax. 


some 25,000 years the process will 
be reversed, as the terrestrial path 
regains a more oval shape. 

Galileo constructed the first map 
of the moon ; one by Tobias Mayer, 
with parallels and meridians, was 
published in 1775; and detailed 
charts by Lohrmann, Beer and 
Miidler, Schmidt, and Neison 
appeared in 1824 to 1878. The 
actual system of lunar nomen- 
clature was originated by Ric- 
cioli in 1651. Lunar photography 
was successfully prosecuted in 
America from 1850 by Bond, H. 
Draper, aiul Rutherfurd, and in 
Britain by De la Rue. Its sys- 
tematic organization at the Lick 
observatory by Holden in 1890 


5 



/w/.V to Photograph of the Moon. 


The evection is conditioned by 
the eccentricity of the lunar 
path. All these perturbations 
were explained by Newton on 
gravitational principles in 1687. 
One, however, the ‘secular ac- 
celeration,’ discovered by Halley 
in 1693, seemed unaccountable 
until Laplace showed in 1787 
that the progressive diminution 
in the eccentricity of the earth’s 
orbit involves a corresponding 
enfeeblement of the sun’s dis- 
turbing power, permitting the 
moon to draw continually nearer 
to the earth, and to travel faster. 
She has hence gained in longitude 
by about I" since the beginning 
of the Christian era. But after 


prompted the construction of tho 
Paris Photographic Atlas of the 
ilform, accompanied, in its pro- 
gressive publication, bv seleno- 
logical discussions, in wnich MM. 
Loewy and Puiseux sought to 
establish the relations in time 
and circumstance of the different 
lunar formations. The first com- 
plete photographic lunar atlas 
was issued by W. H. Pickering 
in 1903, in eighty plates, on a 
scale of 160 miles to the inch 
{Harvard Annals, vol. li.). See 
Pickering’s The Moon (1904), 
Nasmyth and Carpenter’s The 
Moon, as Planet, World, and 
Satellite (new ed. 1885), and Nei- 
Bon’s The Moon (1876). 


Moon, William (1818-94), 
English philanthropist, born at 
Horsemonden, Kent, who, having 
become totally blind at twenty- 
one, invented the embossed type 
which bears his name. The al- 
phabet consists of eight Roman 
letters unaltered, and twelve 
with parts left out, the remainder 
being designated by new and sim- 
ple forms. Dr. Moon established 
home-teaching societies to search 
out the blind, teach them to read, 
and lend books to them free of 
cost. There are now (1906) eighty 
of these in Great Britain, and 
fourteen in other countries. 

Moon-eye, or Gold-eye 
{Hyodon tergisus), a bony fish 
abundant in the lakes and rivers 
of N. America. It grows to a 
length of from one foot to eigh- 
teen inches. There arc many 
peculiarities of structure, on ac- 
count of which the fish, which is 
the only member of its genus, 
forms a family by itself. 

Moonta, munic. tn., co. Daly, 
S. Australia, on S])cncer’8 Gulf, 
102 m. N.w. of Adelaide ; formerly 
yielded much C( pper. Pop. 7,00(). 

Moon wort {Botrychium Inna- 
ria), a British fern, with a 
curious, characteristic form and 
habit. It has two branches of 
its frond, one leafy and the other 
fertile, the ])innai of the former 
being fan -shaped or crescent- 
shaped. The vernation is straight. 
It is almost a stem less plant. 
The moonwort occurs abundantly 
on open heaths and peaty ])as- 
turc land. In cultivation it is 
imiwrtant to leave its roots un- 
disturbed, and to provide it with 
a well-drained peaty soil. 

Moore, Albekt Joseph (1841- 
93), English decorative painter, 
born in York, brother of Henry 
Moore, the marine painter. He 
exhibited at the Royal Academy 
in 1857, and was elected an As- 
sociate of the Royal Society of 
Water Colour Painters in 1884. 
He turned to ancient sculpture 
and renaissance art for the outer 
garments in which to clothe the 
reiH)8eful figures of his dream- 
land ; and produced great decora- 
tive formal beauty, remote from 
human emotion, and has been 
called the poet of drapery. The 
Birmingham, Liverpool, and Tate 
(London) galleries have paintings 
by him. See A. L. Baldr^s 
Albert Moore (1894). 

Moore, Edward (1712 57), 
English dramatist and miscella- 
neous writer, was born at Abing- 
don, Berkshire. His chief work is 
the tragedy of Theif amester^Xl^Tf), 
produced by Garrick. Moore was 
editor of, and wrote a number 
of ingenious parodies and many 
essays for, the World (1753-7). 

Moore, Frank Frankfort 
(1855), British novelist and dram- 
atist, was born in Limerick. 
He travelled through S. Africa, 
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Burma, W. Indies, and S. America 
(1876-il@). After publishing a 
volume of verse, mying from a 
Shadow (1875), he devoted him- 
self to fiction and journalism. 
Among his most successful novels 
are: The Mutiny on the * Alba- 
tross * (1885), I Forbid the Banns 
(1893), A Qrey Eye or So (1893), 
The Jessamy Bride (1897), The 
Fatal Gift (1898), A Damsel or 
Two (1902), RacheVs Escape (1904), 
Sir Roger's Heir The White 

Causeway (1905), and He loved but 
OneiWOb), His plays are Kitty 
Clive (1895), A March Hare (1877), 
Broken Fetters (1881), and Oliver 
Goldsmith (1892). 

Moore, Geokoe (1851), British 
novelist, born in Ireland; came, 
in Paris, under the influence of 
Flaubert, Mautmssant, and espe- 
cially Zola, whose devoted dis- 
ciple he became. His novels are 
strongly realistic. The chief are 
A Mummer's Wife (1884), Esther 
Waters (1894), Evelyn /n7ics(1898). 
The Untilled Field (1903), ana 
The Lake (1905). He has also 
written on Modern Painting 
(1893), condemning the mode of 
construction in Britain, and at- 
tacking the Academy and other 
institutions. 

Moore, Henry (1831-96), Eng- 
lish marine i^iinter, born at York, 
the brother of Albert Moore. Ilis 
first important seascape was ex- 
hibited in 1858, ainl thereafter ho 
devoted himself to a study of sea 
and sky, especially to varieties of 
wave form and colour. His ‘wild 
blue wastes’ of lonely water were 
for long not appreciate<l by lands- 
men. He was elected a.r.a. in 
1885, u.A. in 1893, and in 1889 his 
Clearness after Rain gained the 
Grand Prix in Paris. His Cats- 
paw off Land is in the Tate Gal- 
lery, London. See P. G. Hamer- 
ton, in Portfolio (1890). 

Moore, John (1729-1802), Scot- 
tish physician and author, was 
born at Stirling. Settling in 
London, he published A View of 
Society and Manners in France^ 
Switzerland^ and Germany (1779), 
followed by a similar work on 
Italy In 1781. In 1786 appearc<l 
his masterpiece, Zeluco^ a power- 
ful and successful novel. Ho 
wrote two other novels, a biogra- 
phy of Smollett (1797), and works 
on the French revolution. Ho 
was father of Sir .Tolin Moore. 
See Lifc^ by Dr. Robert Anderson 
(1820) ; and Mooriana (1803), by 
Prevost and Blagdon. 

Moore, Sir John (1761-1809), 
British general, was born at Glas- 
gow. He served in the W. Indies 
and Ireland (1798), and under 
Abercrombie took part in the 
Egyptian campaign (1801). In 
1808 he was sent to Spain, and 
was raised to the chief command. 
The success of the French forced 
him to make the disastrous re- 
treat from Astorga to Corunna. 


During the retreat his soldiers 
suffered greatly from the climate, 
and from the attacks of the pur- 
suing army under Soult. When 
they arrived at Corunna, the Brit- 
ish had to face about and fight the 
French before they could embark. 
Moore was shot in the moment 
of victory, and was buried in the 
citadel of Corunna. See Wolfe’s 
famous verses on the Burial of 
Sir John Moore; Life by J. C. 
Moore (1833); and Diary of Sir 
John Afoore, ed. by J. F. Maurice 
(1904). 

Moore, Lilian Decima, Eng- 
lish prima donna, was born at 
Brighton. She made her d^but 
as Casilda in I'he Gondoliers, at 
the Savoy Theatre, in 1889. She 
has since appeared in leading 
parts at the Savoy, Prince of 
Wales’s, Shaftesbury, Court, Tra- 
falgar (Duke of York’s), and Cri- 
terion theatres ; and has sung with 
marked success in the United 
States and Australia. 

Moore, Mary, English actress, 
was born in London; first ap- 
peared on the London stage as 
Lady Dorothy in The Cai]^date 
(Criterion Theatre). So ™rked 
was her success that she was given 
the rfile of Lady Oldacre (1885), 
and has since been Sir Charles 
Wyndham’s leading lady, playing 
the heroine in Wild Oats, David 
Garrick, The Two Roses, London 
Assurance, The Case of Rebellious 
Susan, The Liars, and Mrs. Gor- 
ringe's Necklace. 

Moore, Thomas (1779-1852), 
Irish poet, was born in Dublin. 
ProceedingtoLondon,his personal 
charm (which, all his life through, 
was the secret of much of his 
popularity) gained him influen- 
tial friends, and in 1803 he was 
apr^ointed Admiralty registrar at 
Bermuda. He tired of the work 
there in a year, and left it to be 
done by a deputy, who involved 
him, fourteen years later, in seri- 
ous difficulties by embezzling 
some £6,000. Except for some 
verses published in liWl under the 

seudonym of ‘Thomas Little,* 

is first publication was Epistles, 
Odes, and other Poems, in 1806. 
This, with Corruption and In- 
toUrance (1808) and The Sceptic 
(1809\ was too much an imita- 
tion of existing models to give 
any real scope to his powers ; but 
in 1807 Moore began the publica- 
tion of his Irish Melodies, which 
contain his best work, for he was 
there thoroughly in sympathy 
with his subject. Altogether, ten 
numbers of the Melodies appeared 
between 1807 and 1834. Lalla 
Rookh, his other most notable 
work, a laboriously clever ‘Ori- 
ental * poetical romance which 
delighted the public, appeared in 
1817, and ran through six editions 
in the same year. For a time he 
made a new success, after this, 
with political squibs such as The 


Fudge Family in Paris (1818), 
Fables for the Holy Alliance 
(1823)j and Odes on Cash (182^); 
but his prosperity was interfered 
with by his being obliged to live 
on the Continent to avoid arrest 
on account of the Bermuda em- 
bezzlement. Through the help 
of friends the matter was at 
length settled. The Epicurean, 
a prose romance after the style 
then in vogue, but prepared 
as carefully as Lalla Rookh, ap- 
peared in 1827 ; a life of Sheridan 
in 1825 ; an edition (with a biog- 
raphy) of Byron’s Letters and 
Journals in 1830; a life of Lord 
Edward Fitzgerald in 1831; and 
a History of Ireland (in 4 vols.) in 
1835-46. After that his mental 
powers and his health collapsed. 
H\s Poetical Works^oro published 
in 1840; his Memoirs, Journals, 
and Correspondence, edited by 
Earl Russell (8 vols.), in 1835- 
66; and Lives by H. R. Mont- 
gomery (1860) and by S. Gwynn 
(1905). 

Moor-hen. See Rail. 

Moorings, a place where a ship 
rides, either at her own anchors 
or attached to permanent ones. 
In a harbour there are commonly 
‘ chain moorings *— i.c. a collection 
of anchors, chains, bridles, and 
swivels, to which ships may attach 
themselves. * Swinging moor- 
ings ’ consist of a buoy support- 
ing a cable which is made fast 
to the chains as above. 

Moorland, an association of 
plants in "which peat is an im- 
portant element. In the driest 
localities heath predominates, 
and it is termed a ‘heath ;’ when 
the soil is wetter and Sphagnum 
becomes more significant, it is a 
* heather moor ; ’ where the land 
is still moister, the living Sphag- 
num is very important, and it is 
called a ‘sphagnum’ or ‘moss 
moor;’ and where cotton grass 
flourishes, a ‘ cotton-grass moor.’ 

In the Pennines of England the 
cotton - grass moors have peat 
from 5 to 10 or even 20 to 30 ft. 
thick, while in the heather moors 
it is usually browner and drier, 
and less than 5 ft. thick. Such 
moors are practically confined to 
the colder parts of the globe, for 
in warmer lands decomix)sition is 
more rapid than growth. Once 
begun, however, owing to anti- 
septic acids in the peat, the 
growth is rapid, unless these are 
drained off. An impervious soil, 
a high annual rainfall, and, in 
hilly and mountainous districts, 
the excessive amount of clouds 
and mists, with the conseauent 
diminution of bright sunshine, 
are conditions which favour the 
growth of those plants which live 
in and extend the area of stagnant 
places, and are therefore factors 
in peat formation.’ In the bogs 
of Ireland, where low l 3 dng, the 
plant associations are not quite 
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the same as those of the high 
moors. The edge of a moor tends 
to be lower than the centre when 
the growth is freer. For the 
utilization of moors, see Peat. 
See C. E. Moss’s * Peat Moors of 
the Pennines,’ in Geog, Jour. 
(xxiii.. May 1904) ; T. Johnston’s 
* The Irish Peat,’ in Question 
Econ. Proc. R.S. (i., 1899); Lar- 
belfetrier’s La Tourbc et les Tour- 
6i^res(1900); Miall’s ‘A Yorkshire 
Moor,’ in Nature (Ivii., 1898) 

MoorSf a mixed race of N. 
Africa, containing an Arab or 
Semitic element, and a Berber 
or Hamitic element, represented 
by the Kabyle tribes, which are 
chiefly nomadic. Historically 
the Moors are best known as the 
invaders and conquerors of Spain. 
(See Calif, and Spain.) These 
Arab invaders cultivated the art 
of architecture ; in the study of 
phi losophy and science, and above 
all of mathematics, they had no 
rivals. Industry and commerce 
flourished under them. But their 
period of efflorcsconce was short. 
See S. Lane Poole’s The Moors in 
Smin (1887) ; S. P. Scott’s History 
of the Moorish Empire in Europe 
(3 vols. 1904) ; and Calvert’s Moor- 
ish Remains in Spain (1906). 

Moorshedabad. See Mur- 

SHIDABAD. 

Moor Steamship Line pos- 
sesses 25 steamers, of 85,165 ton- 
nage, and is managed by Messrs. 
Walter Runciman and Co., of New- 
castlc-on-Tyne. It was founded 
originally as the South Shields 
Steam Shipping Company in 1889, 
its name being changed as above 
in 1897. The company has a cap- 
ital of £300,000, and acts as cargo 
traders to all parts of the world. 

Moorup, or Mooruk, a species 
of cassowary {Casuarius bennetti) 
found in New Britain. 

Moose. See Elk. 

Moose Factory, a Hudson’s 
Bay Company trading post, on 
James’s Bay, Ontario, Canada. 
It is the objective point of a rail- 
way from Sail It Ste. Marie, and is 
the see of the bishop of Moosonee. 

Moose Jaw, tn., prov. Sas- 
katchewan, Canada, 48 m. W. of 
Regina. Pop. (1901) 2,042. 

Moot- hill. See Folkmoot. 

Moplas, or Mapillas, a low- 
caste people of the Calicut dis- 
trict, Malabar coast, India ; 
ruddy-black colour, with black 
wavy hair and somewhat regular 
features. All are Mohammedans, 
and claim descent from Arab im- 
migrants. They now speak a Ma- 
layalim (Dravidian) dialect, and 
are the most enterprising people 
on the Malabar coast. The term 
Mopla (Moplay) is also applied 
collectively to the Laccadive is- 
landers, who are likewise Moham- 
medans, and of Malayilim speech. 
The same name is extended even 
to the Christian and Jewish com- 
munities of the Cochin district. 


The true Moplas numbered nearly 

I, 000,000 in 1903. 

Moquegua,tn., Moqueguadep., 

Peru, 85 m. S.E. of Mollendo. It 
has suflfered frequently from 
earthquakes, especially in 1715 
and 1868. Pop. (1896) 6,000. 

Mora, in Scots law, means un- 
due delay, which may disentitle a 
party to the assistance of the court. 
The corresponding English term 
is laches. See Acquiescence. 

Moradabad, or Muradabad, 
mimic, tn.^ cap. of dist. of same 
name. United Provinces, India, 
on r. bk. of Ramganga R., 50 m. 
N.w. of Bareilly. Noted for en- 
graved metal ware and cotton 
goods. It has ruins of Rustam 
Khan’s fort, dating from founda- 
tion of the town in 1625. Pop. 
;i901) 75,128. Area of dist., 2,281 
sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 1,191,993. 

Moraea, a genus of hardy and 
half-hardy South African plants 
belonging to the order Iridacese. 
Many bear flowers of great beauty. 

Moraines. See Glaciation. 

Morales, Ambrosio' 

Spanish historian, was 
official chronicler, and 
the chronicle of Florian de 
Ocampo to the 11th century 
(1674 - 8, 5 vols. ; republished 
with 5 vols. of Morales’s other his- 
torical works, 1791-3). His his- 
torical material was afterwards 
utilized by Sandoval and Garibay. 

Morality, or Moral Play, a 
type of popular drama which arose 
at the end of the 14th or the be- 
ginning of the 15th century. It 
was similar to the miracle play, 
but the characters were abstrac- 
tions instead of the X)ersonages of 
Scripture history or saintly leg- 
end, and the action illustrated 
such themes as the dance of 
Death, or the struggle of vices 
and virtues for the soul of man. 
The earliest moralities seem to 
have been known as Paternoster 
plays ; but of these none are pre- 
served. Of those which still ex- 
ist, the most important are The 
Pride of Life^ Mankind^ Every- 
man (recently revived with great 
success). Magnificence^ by Skel- 
ton ; and The Satire of the Three 
Estates^ by Sir David Lindsay. 
The name is given also to such 
of the professional interludes 
of the 16th century as have 
abstractions, wholly or in part, 
as dramatis persona!. See Haz- 
litt-Dodsley’s Old English Plays 
(1874-6; vols. i.-iii., vi.); A. W. 
Pollard’s Miracle Plays, Moral- 
ities, and Interludes (ed. 1898); 

J. M. Manly’s Specimens of Pre- 
Shakespearean Drama (1897 ; vol. 
i.) ; A. Brandi’s Quellen des 
Weltlichen Dramas m England 
vor Shakespeare (1898). 

Moral Philosophy. See 
Ethics. 

Morar, tn., Gwalior state. 
Central India, 3 m. N.E. of Gwa- 
lior. Pop. (1901) 19,179. 
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Moratt or Murten, tn., Swiss 
canton of Fribourg, on s.E. shore 
of Lake of Morat (104 sq. m. in 
area). Here the Swiss completely 
routed (June 22, 1476) the forces 
of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy. Pop. (1900) 2,263. 

Morata, Olympia (1526-55), 
Italian scholar, born at Ferrara ; 
lectured in Latin and Greek in 
her sixteenth year. Having mar- 
ried Andreas Grlindler, a German 
physician, she died a lecturer at 
Heidelberg, leaving numerous 
Latin and Greek i>oemB, a com- 
mentary on Homer, dialogues, 
treatises, and letters. See Bon- 
net’s Olympia Morata (1865). 

Moratalla, tn., prov. Murcia, 
Spain, 40 m. N.w. of Murcia, has 
manufactures of rough cloth, soap, 
and alcohol. Pop. (1900) 12,689. 

Moratln, Leandro Fernandez 
DE (1760-1828), Spanish poet and 
dramatist, born at Madrid; was 
a protigi of Jovellanos. Lived 
much in France and England, 
and became official translator at 
the Spanish Foreign Office. His 
lyric poetry, though charming, 
is overshadowed by the fame 
of his dramas — El Si de las 
Niflas, La Mojigata, El Viejo y 
la Nirla, and ethers that still 
hold the stage. His critical col- 
lection of Spanish plays, with a 
history of the Origin of the Span- 
ish Stage (1838), is useful and 
scholarly. Moratin’s Letters have 
recently been published by the 
National Library in Madrid, and 
collections of his* works are com- 
mon (6 vols. 18.30-31). Having 
accepted office under Joseph Bon- 
aparte, Moratin died in exile. 

Morava, River. See March. 

Moravia (Ger. Mdhren), mar- 
gravate of Austria, covers 8,583 
sq. m., and is bordered w. by 
Bohemia and E. by Hungry. 
It is intersected by spurs of the 
Sudetic Mts. and the Carpathi- 
ans, and is traversed by the river 
March, which runs into the Dan- 
ube. The capital is Briinn (pop. 
1900, 108,944). Poultry, espe- 
cially geese, are reared. Coal, 
iron ore, and graphite are found. 
Its industries comprise the manu- 
facture of woollen, linen, and 
cotton goods, the production of 
beet sugar, alcohol, beer, cigars, 
and cigarettes. For its history see 
under Austria and Bohemia. 
Pop. (1900) 2,435,081, principally 
Czechs (95 per cent, being Roman 
Catholics). 

Moravians, or Moravian 
Brethren, a society of Christians, 
traceable to a body formed in 
Moravia in the 16th century, who 
call themselves the Unitas Frat- 
rum (Church of the Brethren), 
and are also known as Herrn- 
huters (Ger. Mdhrische BrUder), 
The Council of Basel (1433) hav- 
ing caused a complete separation 
between the two parties of Huss- 
ites (see Hubs) — vtz, the Calixtines 
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and the Taboritea— the former 
drew back to the Roman Catholic 
Church, while the latter formed 
themselves into a distinct commu- 
nity^ under the name of the Bo- 
hemian and Moravian Brethren. 
Their first bishop was ordained in 
1467, and the union rapidly in- 
creased under the leadership of 
Lucas of Prague, till, in 1600, it 
numbered some four hundred con- 
prregations. They lived in friendly 
intercourse with Luther, but their 
doctrine and practice leaned more 
to those of the Reformed Church. 
All along they suffered great per- 
secution (the war of Schmalkald, 
1546), and in the Jesuit counter- 
reformation they were practically 
exterminated (o. 1617), their last 
bishop being Komensky (Come- 
nius). About a hundred years 
afterwards the remnants of the 
brotherhood were led by Christian 
David into Silesia, where they 
received a habitation from Count 
Zinzendorf. This settlement be- 
came Herrnhut— i.e. ‘The Lord’s 
Watch’— and here, in 1727, was 
organized the drst church of 
the modern Moravians. The 
movement spread in Germany, 
and also to England and 
America. At present these 
three provinces show a total of 
some 100,000 adherents. Many 
of the ancient features are main- 
tained— e.o. the great attention 
paid to education, the strict dis- 
cipline, and especially the zeal 
for foreign missions, in which 
they were the modem pioneers. 
In all the Moravians have had 
considerably more than 2,000 
agents in various mission fields 
during their 170 years— a remark- 
able work for so small a church. 
In their several settlements they 
have about 150 stations, with 400 
European and native missionaries, 
besitles assistants, and close upon 

100.000 members. They have 
also 240 day schools, with some 

29.000 scholars; 110 Sunday 
schools, with an aggregate roll 
of 39,000. They maintain a leper 
home at Jerusalem, established 
in 1867. See History by Bp. 
Schweinitz (1885); Moravian 
Schools and Missions (1889). 

Morav, Jambs Stewart, EabIi 
OP (? 15.31-1570), regent of Scot- 
land, natural son of James V. 
by Lady Margaret Erskine. In 
September 1549 he repulsed a 
French descent on the coast of 
Fife. He signed the letter to 
Knox in March 1556 inviting him 
to return from Geneva; and he 
was one of the few Scottish 
Protestant nobles whose piety 
was beyond suspicion. Having 
joined the Lords of the Congre- 
gation in their active opposition, 
in 1559, to the queen regent, he 
acted with great promptness and 
energy, and entered Edinburgh 
on 29th June ; and it was mainly 
through his diplomacy that aid 
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was given by Elizabeth which 
counterbalanced that obtained by 
the queen regent from France, 
and led to the signature (July 
8, 1560) of the treat v of Edin- 
burgh, providing for the removal 
of foreim troops from Scot- 
land. After the return of Queen 
Mary to Scotland the adminis- 
tration of affairs was mainly left 
in Lord James’s hands; and on 
Jan. 30, 1561-2, she conferred 
upon him the earldom of Moray. 
Although he aimed at effecting a 
reconciliation between Elizabeth 
and Mary, he resolutely opposed 
Elizabeth's offer of Leicester as 
a husband for Mary, unless con- 
joined with a guarantee of Mary’s 
rights of succession. But when 
Mary suddenly brought matters 
to a crisis (1565) by giving her 
hand to Darnley, Moray resolved 
to take up arms against his sister; 
but was compelled to take refuge 
in England. He returned to Scot- 
land (1566) after the murder of 
Rizzio ; but the escape of Mary 
to Dunbar frustrated his designs. 
In April 1567 he obtained permis- 
sion to leave the kingdom. Dur- 
ing his absence the queen was 
induced to resign the crown, and 
he was chosen regent. On the 
escape of Mary from Loch Leven 
(1568) he raised a strong force 
against her, with the result that 
she was defeated at Langside. He 
continued to govern the country 
with great prudence and skill un- 
til he was shot dead by Hamilton 
of Bothwellhaugh at Linlithgow. 

Moray Firth, arm of North 
Sea, in n.e. of Scotland, about 
78 m. broad, and lies between 
Duncansbay Head in Caithness- 
shire and Kinnaird’s Head in 
Aberdeenshire. It is noted for its 
fishing. It runs s.w. for nearly 
24 m. 

Morayshire. See Elginshire. 

Morbihan, French dep., the 
S.R. portion of Brittany, lies 
along the N. shore of Bay of Bis- 
cay. It includes Belle Isle, and 
the whole coast is much indented. 
The extensive heaths and many 
stagnant pools give the district 
a general look of sombre desola- 
tion. The climate, owing to 
maritime influence, is most equa- 
ble. The peasants breed cattle 
and keep bees. Cider is made. 
The fisheries (especially of sar- 
dines) and oyster culture are im- 
portant. Morbihan has a great 
number of ancient stone monu- 
ments. The capital is Vannes, 
but the most important town is 
L’Orient. Area, 2,738 sq.m. Pop. 
(1901) 668,468. 

Mordants, compounds capable 
of uniting with dye-stuffs to form 
insoluble pigments, and thus, if 
the reaction is made to take place 
in the fibres of a fabric, fix the 
colour in it. Mordants are mostly 
used in cotton and wool dyeing, 
and are commonly solutions of 


salts of iron, aluminium, chro- 
mium, and tin. It is sufficient 
to boil a woollen fabric with the 
salt solution— c.g. alum— to get 
sufficient of the required com- 
pound deposited in the fibres; 
whilst in the case of cotton, the 
salt — e,g, ferrous acetate — is 
soaked into the fabric and there 
decomposed by the action of 
steam or water, or in other cases 
by sodium carbonate, as when 
cotton is mordanted with chro- 
mium by soaking in chrome alum 
solution, followed by reaction 
with the solution of a second salt. 
See Dyeing. 

Mordvins, a Finnish people 
of E. Russia, numbering in all 
about 750,()()0. They are of mod- 
erate height, robust and endur- 
ing, with dark or auburn hair, 
blue eyes, round heads, oval 
faces, fair skins. Till the middle 
of the 18th century they were 
usually pagans; now almost all 
are nominal Christians. 

More, Hannah (1745-1833), 
English poetical and ethical 
writer, was born at Stapleton, 
Gloucestershire. An acquaint- 
ance with Garrick led to two 
plays of hers being produced at 
Covent Garden — Percy in 1777, 
and The Fatal Falsehood in 1779. 
After Garrick’s death she set her 
face against the stage ; and Sacred 
Dramas (1782) are a link between 
her earlier writings and the eth- 
ical works that followed — Slavery 
(1788), The Religion of the Fash- 
ionable World (1790), On Female 
A’ducaf ton (1799), Ccelebs in Search 
of a Wife (1809), Practical Piety 
(1811), Christian Morals (1813), 
On the Character of St. Paul 
(1816), Moral Sketches (1818), The 
Spirit of Prayer (1825). The 
pleasant style with which she 
propounded a very reasonable 
system of pious living deserved 
the popularity it gained for her 
writings. She was tireless in 
philanthropic work, particularly 
with respect to children. Her 
Collected Works were published, 
in 11 vols., in 1830 ; and Lives by 
H. Thompson (1838), Charlotte 
Yonge (1887), and M. Harland 
(1900). . 

More, Henry (1614-87), Eng- 
lish theologian and philosopher, 
born at Grantham, Lincolnshire. 
Revolting from boyhood against 
Calvinism, he turned to Chris- 
tian Platonism, holding that holi- 
ness was the way to knowledge, 
but later declined into vague 
mysticism. He wrote Psychozia 
Platonica^ a Song of the Soul 
(1642, new ed. 1W7). His best- 
known prose works are Divine 
Dialogues ; Mystery of God^ 
liness (1660); Enchiridion Ethi- 
cum (1667) ; Opera. Omnia (1679). 
See Life by Ward (1710) ; Ra tional 
Theology^ by Tullooh (1874) ; and 
Poems, by Grosart (Chertsey 
Worthies Library, 1878). 
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More, Sir Thomas (1478-1536), 
Lord Chancellor of Engrland, was 
born in Cheai)side, London. At 
Oxford he was a pupil of Grocyn 
and Linacre, and above all of 
Colet, with whom he formed a 
close friendship. In London he 
met Erasmus, and for him con- 
ceived a memorable atfection. 
More lectured in Grocyn’s church 
on St. Augustine, and at Fur- 
uival’s Inn on law. In 1514 he 
was associated with Tunstall in 
a commission to the Netherlands, 
in the interests of the London 
merchants. He was appointed 
Speaker (1523) of the House of 
Commons. On the fall of AVolsey 
More became chancellor (1529). 
On the questions of the royal 
supremacy and the divorce ho 
was at variance with Henry 
VIII. ; and when the Annates Act 
was passed (1532), depriving the 
Pope of the first year’s income 
from beneUces, More resigned tho 
great seal. He was accused of 



Sir Thomas More. 

(Photo bjf Walker A Cockerell.) 

taking bribes. That charge fell 
completely to the ground ; but tho 
fatal topic was the royal suprem- 
acy. This More would not ack- 
nowledge. He was committed to 
the Tower (1534), and, found guilty 
of high treason, was beheaded 
(July 6, 1535). The serenity and 
even the homely wit, which were 
part of his character, he carried 
with him to the scaffold. His 
household at Chelsea, where he 
lived in patriarchal fashion, has 
been descriiied by Erasmus and 
Tminted by Holbein. He wrote a 
life of Pico della Mirnndola and 
of Richa rd iTT.(of the latter Shake- 
speare has made use). He was 
a skilful epigrammatist in Latin ; 
his controversy with Tyndale 
on the translation of the New 
Testament was of moment; his 
Memorare Novissima inculcates 
a practical but sombre piety. 


By far his most important work 
was Utopia (1518; ed. J. Churton 
Collins, 1904), a sketch of an 
ideal commonwealth, wherein re- 
ligion is a pure theism, tolera- 
tion is almost al^olute, a sort of 
communism is established, and 
social life is regulated according 
to tho dictates of right reason, 
as that reason presents itself to 
the natural man. The work was 
written in Latin ; the earliest and 
best-known version in Englisli is 
that by Ralph Robynson (1651). 
The Church of Rome has canon- 
ized him. See Lives by William 
Roper, his son-in-law (1()26; ed. 
1902) ; Cresacre More, his great- 
grandson (1031); by Stai)leton, 
in 2' res 2%omce (1588) ; by Lortl 
( -ampbell, in Lives of the Chan- 
cellors; by Father Bridgett (1891 ) ; 
by Mark Pattisoii, in Kneiie. JJrit, 
(9th ed.); by W. H. Hutton 
(1895). 

Morea, peninsula, Greece (anc. 
Peloponnesus)^ known in the 
middle ages by the above name. 
See Greeck. 

Moreas, Jean (1856), French 
poet, born at Athens, of Greek 
extraction, his re.Ml name being 
Papadiamantopulos ; settled in 
Paris in 1877. He published in 
1884 Les Si/rtes^ the first of that 
series of works and manifestoes in 
virtue of which he has been called 
by Kf. Anatole France ‘one of the 
seven stars of the new Pldiade, 
the llonsard of symbolism.* His 
most notable volumes of verse 
are Les Cantilenes (1886) ; Le 
PUerin PassionnS (1891); Eri- 
phyle (1894); Poisies., 1SS0-1S96 
(1898) ; Les Stances (1898-1901). 

Moreau, Gustave (1826-98), 
French painter, symbolical and 
romantic, born at Pari.s. His 
early manner was founded on 
Delacroix ; his later on Mantegna 
and Da Vinci. His (Edipe. et 
le Sphinx (1864) yjrovoked fierce 
criticism; al.so his Jeune Fillc 
avec la TSte d^Orphee (1867 ; Lux- 
embourg). He treated Biblical 
subjects in an Oriental spirit, in- 
fluenced by the subtle art of 
Persia. His house in Paris, now 
national property, contains a 
valuable collection of his work. 
His water colour V Apparition is 
now in the Luxembourg. 

Moreau, Jean Victor (1761- 
1813), French general, was bom 
at Morlaix in Brittany. He 
served under Dumouriez in 1793, 
and was chosen general of divi- 
sion in 1794. He then served 
with Picheprru, and when his 
chief fell mto disgrace he re- 
ceived (1796) the command of the 
Army of the Rhine. Although 
he drove back tho Austrians be- 
yond the Danube, the defeat of 
Jourdan left him unsupported, 
and he conducted his army back 
to the Rhine in a masterly retreat. 
His next command was over the 
army of Italy, which he extricated 


from a dangerous position. He 
was offered tho dictatorship by 
the party which overthrow the Di- 
rectory, but refused it, while he 
lent Bonaparte his support in 
his coup d’itat. By Bonaparte he 
was appointed again to the com- 
mand of the Army of the Rhine, 
and he drove the Austrians head- 
long before him, defeating them 
at Hobenlinden (1800). His 
great popularity and reputation 
made him an object of suspicion 
to Napoleon, by whom he was 
accused of particiymting in the 
l)lot of Cadoiidal. He was de- 
graded, and sentenced to two 
years’ imprisonment, which was 
commuted to banishment. He 
settled in the United States, 
whence he returned in 1813 to 
assist the allies against Napoleon. 
Ho was mortally wounded before 
Dresden, and died shortly after- 
wards at Laun in Bohemia. 

Morecambe, wat.-pl. and 
munic. bor., N.AV. liancasbire, 
England, on Moiocamhe Bay, 3i 
m. from Lancaster. It possesses a 
thiee-mile promenade, two plea- 
sure piers, winter gardens, Al- 
hambra Palace and Theatre, and 
is a popular retort. Pop. (1901) 
11,798. 

Morel, the name of a group of 
tho Morchella genus of fungi. 
They include a number of most 
delicately flavoured species, of 
which the common morel [Mor- 
chella escvlenta) is one of tho 
best. This si)ecios is generally 
of a yellowisli-gray colour, and 
is of firm substance. It lias a 
very wrinkled, roundish head, 
about two inches in diameter, 
supported on a stock about two 
inches high. Morels are found in 
wood.M, and arc much commoner 
in Germany and the adjacent 
countries than in Britain. If 
dried, morels will keep for many 
months. 

Morelia, or Valladolid, cap. 
of state of Michoacan, Mexico, 
125 m. w.N.w. of Mexico City. It 
has a cathedral, two colleges, 
cotton factories, and pottery 
works. It produces sugar. It 
is the birthplace of General 
Morelos. Pop. (1900) 37,487. 

Morelia, fort, tn., prov. Cas- 
tcll6n de la Plana, Spain, 36 m. 
w.s.w. of Tortosa ; has manufac- 
tures of blankets and sashes. 
Pop. (1900) 7,335. 

Morelll, Giovanni (1816-91), 
Italian patriot and critic, born 
at Verona ; laboured for Italian 
freedom, and, as T)arliamentary 
deputy, fathered the Morelli Act, 
prohibiting alienation of art 
treasures. In 1873, under the 
pseudonym ‘Ivan Lermolieff,* he 
commenced a series of attacks 
upon Italian art criticism, which 
had the effect of revolutionizing 
critical methods, and introducing 
scientific study of detail and form. 
He wrote Die Werke italienischer 
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Meister in den Qalerien von 
Milnchen^ Dresden und Berlin 
(Eiir. trans. 1883), and Della 
Pitturia italiana (KtiR. trans. 
(1892-3). See Domenico Morelli 
nella Vita e nelV Arte { 190G). 

Morelos, (i.) State of Moxico, 
S. of the federal state of Mexico, 
2,773 sq. m. in area. It is moun- 
tainous in the N. ; the s. valleys 
are very fertile, produoinR Rrain, 
sugar, coffee, and fruit. The cap- 
ital is Cuernavaca. Pop. (1900) 
161,697. (2.) Town in state of 
Nuevo Leon, Mexico, 52 m. s.E. 
of Monterey. Pop. 9,000. 

Morena, Siekra, mt. range 
(7,900 ft.) of S. Spain, dividing 
the valleys of the Guadiana and 
the Guadalquivir. 

More - pork {Podarous On- 
vieri), a bird belonging to the 
night-jar family, which is found 
in Tasmania, and owes its popular 
name to its peculiar cry. See 
NlOHT-.rAU. 

Morerl, Louis (1643 - 80), 
French writer, born in Provence ; 
became a noted preacher at 
Lyons. In 1674 ho published his 
Grand Dictionnaire Ilistorique. 
His book, which was translated 
into English, is still valuable from 
a biographical point of view. The 
20th ed., printed in Paris in 1759, 
is considered the best. 

Moresnet, tn. and neutral 
territory, between the Rhine 
Prov., Prussia, and Lihge prov., 
Belgium, 6 m. a.w. of Aix-la- 
Chapelle. It has been under the 
joint control of the two govern- 
ments since 1816. Lead and zinc- 
mining and hat-making are car- 
ried on. Pop. 3,000. 

Moresque Architecture. See 

Saracenic Architecture. 

Moreton Bay, chief harbour 
on E. coast of Queensland, Aus- 
tralia, 40 m. by 17, is formed by 
the islands of Bribie, Moreton, 
and Stradbroke, and the main- 
land. Captain Cook discovered 
it in 1770. 

Moreton Bay Chestnut, a 

tree belonging to the genus Cas- 
tanospermum, a subdivision of the 
order Leguminosae. C. australc^ 
a native of Queensland, is the 
only species. It is a tall growing 
tree, bearing long pinnate leaves 
and bright yellow and red papi- 
lionaceous flowers, followo<l by 
long brown legumes, each con- 
taining four roundish seeds, which 
are sometimes roasted and eaten. 

Moreto y Cabana, Agustin 
( 1 61 8 - 69), Spanish dramatist, 
born at Madrid. A disciple ot 
Calderon, he equalled his master 
in stage craft and excelled him 
in comicality. His types are 
irresistible satirical portraits, 
and several of his plays still 
hold the stage, especially El 
Desden con cl Desden (Eng. 
trans. Lovers Victory^ 1825), one 
of the finest comedies in exist- 
ence. His best plays are in- 


cluded in Moratin’s collection, 
and in that of Rivadeneira (vols. 
xxxix. and liv.). 

Moretto, Il« whose true name 
was Alessandro Bonvicino 
(c. 1498-c. 1555), Italian tminter, 
born at Rovato; studied under 
Titian at Venice, latterly model- 
ling himself upon Raphael. His 
masterpiece is the Assumption, 
in the church of San Clemente, 
Brescia. Four of his paintings 
are in the British National Gal- 
lery. See Molmenti’s It Moretto 
da Brescia (1898); and V Opera 
del Moretto (ed. 1899). 

M or fill, William Richard 
(1835), English Slavonic scholar, 
has been professor and reader of 
Russian and the Slavonic tongues 
at Oxford since 1889, and is cura- 
tor of the Taylor Institute. Mr. 
Morfill has published grammars 
of Polish (1884), Servian (1897), 
Russian (11W9), Bulgarian (1897), 
and Bohemian (1899), and has 
contributed on Russian subjects 
to this Encyclopaedia. He has 
also contributed to the Stories 
of the Nations Series Russia 
(1885) and Poland (1893), and has 
wri t ten Slavonic Literature ( 1 88i5), 
and a History of Russia from 
Peter the Great (1902). 

Morgagni, Giovanni Battista 
(1682-1771), founder of pathologi- 
cal anatomy, was born at Forli ; 
a pupil of Valsalva, whom he 
succeeded at Bologna ; and from 
1716 to 1771 professor of anatomy 
at Padua. His works began with 
Adversaria Aruttomica (1706), and 
ended with the greatest of all— 
Dc Sedibus et Causis Morborum 
per Anatomen Indagatis, pub- 
lished in his eightieth year (Eng. 
trans. 1769). 

Morgain, or Morgue le Fay, 
sister of King Arthur and mother 
of Ywain, may be called the 
witch, as Merlin is the wizard, 
of Arthurian legend. In the 
charming English poem of Syr 
Oawayne and the Grcnc Knyghte 
she lays an elaborate plot to 
shame the queen, by discrediting 
the valour of the Knights of the 
Round Table. In her character 
of queen of Avalon, Morgain is 
represented as carrying off Arthur 
to be healed of his wounds. This 
does not accord with the malicious 
character elsewhere ascribed to 
her, and it seems probable that 
in the present confused account 
we have the blending of several 
distinct traditions — a sorceress 
versed in healing, a sea-goddess, 
and, it may be, a hint of Ger- 
manic influence. 

Morgan, Augustus de. See 
De Morgan. 

Morgan, Sir George Osborne 
(1826-w), British politician and 
lawyer, was bom at Gothenburg, 
Sweden. He was called to the 
bar (1853), and chosen M.r. for 
Denbighshire (1868). An ad- 
vanced Liberal, to him are due 


the Burials Bill (opening church- 
yards to Dissenters’ services), the 
Army Discipline Act, and the 
Married Women’s Property Act. 
He became judge-advocate-gen- 
eral (1880), and in 1^5, 1886, and 
1892 again carried East Den- 
bighshire. As under -secretary 
for the colonies in 1885-6 ho 
founded the Emigration Inquiry 
Office. He was created baronet 
(1892). 

Morgan, Sir Henry (?1635- 
88), British buccaneer, was born 
in Glamorganshire, and became 
‘admiral* of the W. Indian 
buccaneers (1666). In 1()68 Mor- 
gan ravaged Cuba, and crossing 
to the mainland, carried Porto 
Bello by assault, sacked the town, 
brutally tortured the inhabitants, 
and only withdrew on payment 
of an enormous bribe. For three 
years he continued this course of 
rapine and cruelty, but at length 
was sent to England in chains. 
There, having won Charles ii.’s 
good graces, he was knighted and 
made lieutenant-governor of 
damaica (1675), where he die<l. 
See the narrative of his comrade 
Esquemeling, in Buccaneers of 
America (1684). 





John Pierpont Morgan. 

Morgan, John Pierpont 
(18il7), American banker, was 
born at Hartford, Connecticut. 
In 1891 he inherited a gigantic 
fortune from his father. The 
two greatest commercial opera- 
tions with which his name is 
associated are the Steel Trust 
and the Atlantic Shipping Com- 
bine. The former, which came 
into existence in 1901, has a cap- 
ital of $1,432,000,000, and is said 
to be the most gigantic financial 
combination of any age. The 
corporation controls 4() per cent, 
of the pig-iron industry of the 
United States, and owns or con- 
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ship of the Pall Mall Gazette^ 
which he had held since 1880. He 
then became editor of Macmil- 
lan's Magazine till 1885. Mean- 
while he had written the series 
of biographies which won him his 
position in contemporary litera- 
ture. These are Kdmand Burke ^ 
an Historical Study (181)7) ; Vol- 
taire (1871); Rousseau (1873); 
Diderot and the Encyclopaidists 
(1878) ; and Richard Cohdcn(l^\), 
His other chief works are : Criti- 
cal Miscellanies (first series, 1871 ; 
second series, 1877) ; The Struggle 
for National Education (1873) ; 
On Compromise (1874) ; Burke 
(1879), in the English Men of 
Letter’s Series, of which Mr. Mor- 
ley was editor; Walpole (1889), 
in the series of Twelve Engli.sh 
Statesmen; Studies in Literature 
(1891) ; The Study of Literature 
(1894); Oliver Cromwell (1900); 
and Z/ ife of U lad stone {1 903). An- 
drew Carnegie, having acquired 
the library collected by Lord 
Acton, presented it in July 1902 
to Mr. Morley, who handed it over 
to the University of Cambridge. 

Mr. Morley’s active political 
career began in 1883, when he 
was elected for Newcastle-on- 
Tyne. In 1895 he was returned 
for the Montrose burghs. When 
Gladstone came into power in 
January 1880, Mr. Morley was 
appointed Chief Secretary for 
Ireland with cabinet rank. The 
government went out in July 
1880, but both in the last Ghui- 
8toneadmini8tration(Augustl892- 
March 1894) and the first Kose- 
bery ministry (March 1894 -June 
1895), Mr. Morley resumed his 
place at the Irish Office. He is 
credited with having brought 
about the conversion of Mr. 
Gladstone to Home Rule, or, at 
least, with having more .strongly 
influenced him in that direction 
than anybody else, and during 
the debates on the second Homo 
Rule Bill (1893) he played a part 
only second in importance to that 
of Mr. Gladstone himself. In 
December 1905, when the Liberal 
government took office, he was 
appointed Secretary of State for 
India. lie was Romanes lecturer 
at Oxford in 1897. 

Morley, Samuel (1809-86), 
English politician and philan- 
thropist, was born in London. 
Returned M.P. for Nottingham in 
1865, but unseated on petition, ho 
represented Bristol (1868-85), de- 
clining a peerage on his retire- 
ment. A great philanthropist, 
he granted liberal pensions to his 
workpeople, and gave large sums 
for Nonconformist objects. 

Morley, Thomas (1557-1604), 
English musician, pupil of Wil- 
liam Byrd, was organist at St. 
Paul’s Cathedral (1591-2), and 
afterwards a * gentleman of the 
Chapel Royal’ (1592-1602), and 
was granted a monopoly for print- 


ing music in 1598. His Plaine 
and Easie Introduction to Practi- 
call Musicke (1697) was long the 
standard authority. He l>ub- 
lished several collections of his 
compositions, his madrigals and 
canzonets being peculiarly grace- 
ful, although suggestive of Italian 
sources. His original setting of 
* It was a lover and his lass,’ in 
As You Like /i, still survives. 

Mormon, Book of, an alleged 
translation (1830) by Joseph 
Smith, jun., of a volume found 
buried in a stone box on Cumorah, 
a hill near Manchester, New York 
state. Comi) 08 ed of go hi i)latcH 
eight inches by seven inches, fas- 
tened by three golden rings, writ- 
ten in ‘ reformed Egyptian,’ inter- 
preted by the aid of two crystals 
(Urim and Thummim) set like 
spectacles in a silver bow, it sum- 
marized American history from 
Babel to 420 A.D. Its authors 
were the prophet Mormon and 
his son Moroni. A travesty of 
the Old Testament, and- of simi- 
lar size, intended as the Bible of 
the West, it has been identifietl 
by unbelievers with an imprinted 
romance. The Found Manuscript^ 
by Solomon Spaulding (1761- 
1816), copied ainl communicated 
to Smith by Sidney Rigdon. 

Mormon Church of Latter- 
day Saints, founded (April 6, 
1830) at Fayette, New York, has 
its headquarters and chief temple 
(forty years in building, and dedi- 
cated 1893) at Salt Lake City, 
Utah, and three other temples in 
the same state, at Logan, Manti, 
and St. George. The Nauvoo 
temple (founded 1841) has been 
assigned by law to the ‘ Reorgan- 
ized Church of Latter-day Saints,’ 
which seceded (1851), protesting 
against polygamy, Adam - God 
worship, and the right to shed 
the blood of aiiostates. This 
branch was headed (1860) by 
Joseph Smith, eldest son of ‘ the 
Prophet,’ and reinforced by a son 
of Brigham Young. I'he Book of 
Mormon and Doctrine and Cove- 
nants form the basis of a belief 
which looks for a continuance of 
revelation and miracles, an Ameri- 
can Zion, a millennium, and the 
palingenesis of earth under 
Christ’s rule. Universal toler- 
ance of other faiths, the literal 
resurrection of the body, baptism 
by immersion, and (by proxy) of 
the dead, are Mormon tenets. 
Industry and payment of debts 
are insisted on, and the social 
instinct and co-operative spirit 
are conspicuously developed. The 
Zion Co-operative and Mercan- 
tile Company is the most famous 
outcome of Mormon enterprise 
in trade, the Big Horn Valley 
colony (Wyoming) their most re- 
cent successful extension. Polyg- 
amy as a practice has been for- 
bidden for the future. Two or- 
ders of priesthood exist — the 


higher that of Melchizedek, the 
lower that of Aaron. To the 
former belong apostles, seventies, 
high priests, elders, patriarchs; 
to the latter, bishops, priests, 
teachers, deacons. The first 
presidency (i.c. the president of 
the church and two counsellors) 
forms the highest authority, fol- 
lowed by the twelve apostles and 
seventies — a hundred councils of 
seventy each. These bodies su- 
pervise generally the church, 
which locally is organized into 
‘stakes’ (fifty), further subdivided 
into ‘wards.’ Each ‘stake’ has 
a president and two counsellors ; 
each ‘ward’ a bishop, teachers, 
and deacons. 

Mormons, The, numbering six 
persons in April 1830, now exceed 
300,000, settled chiefly in Utah 
and the western states of the 
Union. Their founder, Joseph 
Smith, a farmer’s son, born at 
Sharon, Vermont (1805), was 
joined by Brigham Young, and 
founded at Kirtland, Ohio, a bank 
(1832), a temple and the first 
presidency (1833), the twelve 
apostles (1835), first foreign 
mission (1837), and the secret 
society of Danites (1838). Here 
fcsmith and Rigdon were tarred 
and feathered (1832), the bank 
failed (1838), and Smith, ac- 
cused of treason and munler 
felony, escaped to Commerce. 
Brigham Young’s European con- 
verts arrived by the thousand, 
and in 1840 Nauvoo was founded 
under a charter, which gave Smith 
complete power; and a temple 
was begun (1841). In 1843 Smith 
razed to the ground the office of 
the Expositor t a journal which 
had attacked his polygamous 
ideas. Foster, the editor, took 
out a warrant for the arrest of 
Smith, who surrendered himself 
to avoid bloodshed. He and his 
brother Ilyriim were shot in 
Carthago jail by a lawless mob 
(June 27, 1844). Forced to leave 
Nauvoo (1845 6), the Mormons 
trekked westward under Young’s 
guidance, and reached the site of 
Salt Lake City (July 24, 1847). 
Young, the hero of the exodus, 
as Smith was of the genesis, or 
Mormonism, became president 
(1848) ; founded the Perpetual 
Emigration Fund (1849) ; was ap- 
pointed governor of Utah Terri- 
tory (1850) ; maintained a success- 
ful struggle for independence 
with the Federal government 
(1850-60), during which a hundred 
and fifty Gentile emigrants were 
massacred (1857) at Mountain 
Meadows by Mormons and 
Indians, led by John D. Lee, 
afterwards executed (1877) for 
the crime. Young died in 1877. 
Since then there have been four 
presidents— John Taylor (1877- 
87), Wilford Woodruff (1889- 
98). Lorenzo Snow (1898-1^1), 
and Joseph F. Smith, nephew of 
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Morning Post 

• the Prophet ’ (1901). During the 
period 1852-90 ten per cent, of 
Mormons married plural wives, 
for which 1,200 were fined or 
imprisoned, 12,000 disfranchised, 
and $11,000,000 confiscated. Mo- 
nogamist laws were accepted by 
the president and church con- 
ference (1890), acts of amnesty 
passed (1893-^), and Utah ad- 
mitted as a state (1896). Presi- 
dent Smith in 1904 pronounce<l 
against polygamy. See Life of 
Joseph iimith ; The Mormoris. iiy 
Mayhew (1851); Early Days of 
Mormoiiisnij by Kennedy (1888) ; 
History of Utahy by Bancroft 
(1890) ; The Mormon Delusioiiy 
by Montgomery (1890); Mormon 
SaintSy by Thomas (1890) ; My 
Summer in a Mormon Village y 
by Merriam (1894); History of 
Salt Lake Citify by Tullidg.j 
(1886) ; The Story of the MormonSy 
by Linn (1902). 

Morning Post, The, the oldest 
of the London daily newspapers, 
was founded in 1772 as an uncom- 
promising supporter of Toryism 
and the * king’s party.’ Under 
the editorship of Henry Bate, it 
acquired an evil reputation for 
the coarseness and scurrility of 
its gossip, and for one of its liiiels 
Bate was sent to prison for twelve 
months, while Tattersall, the 
proprietor in 1788, had to pay 
£4,000 for another libel on a lady 
of society. In 1795 the property 
was bought by Daniel Stuart. 
Its politics were converted to 
advanced Liberalisim and among 
its writers were S. T. Coleridge, 
Charles LamVj, and James (after- 
wards Sir James) Mackintosh. 
Southey and Wordsworth also 
published poems in the Morning 
Post, In 1803 Stuart sold the 
impor for £25,000, and from 
that point its influence declined. 
In 1820 it was principally the 
organ of the fashionable worhl, 
and the favourite reading of 
the circles in which ‘Major Pen- 
dennis’ moved. In the ’fifties the 
Morning Post became the organ 
of Lord Palmerston. In 1875 
Lord Qlenesk (then Mr. Algernon 
Borthwick) became sole propri- 
etor of the paper, with which he 
had been connected as manager 
or editor since 1851. In 1882 the 
price of the paper was reduced 
from threepence to a penny. It 
is now the principal Conserva- 
tive organ in London. 

Morny, Charles Auguste 
Louis Joseph, Count ob (1811- 
65), French politician and diplo- 
matist, was born at Paris, the 
reputed son of Queen Hortense, 
and consequently half-brother to 
Louis Napoleon. He served in 
the army in Algeria (1830-8), 
and in 1842 he began his polit- 
ical career, and showed great 
aptitude for finance and for 
political intrigue. He was deeply 
involved in the conspiracy which 
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resulted in Louis Napoleon’s coup 
tVHaty and was rewarded with a 
lace in the ministry. In 1856 
e became ambassador to liussia. 
From 1857 to 1865 he was president 
of the Legislative Assembly. 

Morocco, or Mauocco (called 
by the natives Maghrib el Aksa). 
(i.) The empire of Morocco occu- 
pies some 220,000 sq. m. of the 
N.vv. corner of Africa. To the 
N. is the Mediterranean Sea, and 
to the w. the Atlantic Ocean. 
At the Strait of Gibraltar it is 
9 m. from Spain. The Atlantic 
coast-line, 450 m., extends to 
the Wadi Draa. Physically, Mo- 
rocco may he considered a west- 
ern extension of Algeria. The 


apricots, almonds, and melons. 
The cereal crops include maize, 
millet, beans, chick-peas, canary- 
sced, cummin, and fenugreek. 
The exports, which go chiefly to 
Spain, France, and England, 
consist of cereals, wool, hides, 
cattle, fowls, eggs, wax, gums, 
oranges (to Seville), Tafilet dates, 
almonds, and apricot kernels, 
and in 1904 were valued at 
£1,684,013 ; wliile the imports 
were valued at £2,246,682. 
There are piactically no roads or 
wheeled vehicles in the country, 
Morocco possesses three metro- 
politan cities — Fez, Marrdkesh 
(Morocco city), and Mequinez. 
The following ports are open to 
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Mormon Temple and Tabcrnacley Salt Lake City, Utah. 

(Cojiyritfht, Keystone Vlevf Co.) 


Atlas range (see Algkkta), how- foreign trade — Tetuan, Tangier, 

ever, is liiglier, and in soino Laraiche (El Arish), Rabat (and 

cases covered with perpetual Sail!), Casablanca, Mazagan, 

snow ; the rivers are rendered Saffi, and Mogador. On the 

unnavigablo by sandbanks at rocky N. coast of Er-Rif nro 

thoir mouths. Between the moun- the Spanish penal settlements 

tains and the sea stretch rolling of Pefion de Velez, Alhuccmas, 

plains of great fertility, a small Melilla and the Zaffarine Is- 

portion only of which is culti- lands; while opposite Gibraltar 

vated or inhabited. The mineral is Ceuta. The inhabitants, prob- 

wealth is presumed to bo con- ably from five to eight millions, 

siderable. The fruit-bearing trees include :—(l.) Berbers, the back- 

include the date-palm, walnut, bone of the nation and the origi- 

olive, and argan. Another tree nal owners. (2.) Arabs, who im- 

for which Morocco is famous is migrated between the 7th and 11th 

the CitruSy or gum sandarach. centuries, and now occupy the 

Several other gum trees are plains. Some parts of the plains, 

grown, as also are oranges, however, as well as the towns, 

lemons, grapes, pomegranates, are inhabited by the mixed race 

quinces, ‘prickly pears,’ plums, generally referred to as Moors. 



Morocco 

The religion of these two classes 
is a strict form of Islam, much 
purer than that of the Turks or 
Persians. (3.) Jews, who consti> 
tute nearly a fourth of the popu- 
lation of most of the towns. 
(4.) There is also a consider- 
able sprinkling of negroes and 
mulattoes. The history of Mo- 
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with the Berbers ; scanty classic 
records of Carthaginian colonies 
established on the coast ; and a 
period of Roman occupation in 
the north (Mauretania), dating 
from the time of Augustus (42 
B.C.), to which the Vandals, 
crossing the strait from Spain, put 
an end (429 A.D.). Nine native 


lioMAM 

During the 17th and 18th cen- 
turies the pirates of Morocco 
(Salli rovers) were the dread of 
W. Europe. There is an army of 
about thirty thousand men, com- 
manded by an ex-British officer, 
Kaid Sir Harry M'Lean. In 1905 
the Emperor William ii. of Ger- 
many interfered in the affairs of 



rocco practically commences in 
the 8th century, with the intro- 
duction of Islam and the estab- 
lishment of a branch of Mo- 
hammed’s family— the Idrlsls — 
contemix»rary with Harun al- 
Rashid. Previous to this we have 
but megalithic remains to tell of 
an aboriginal race incorporated 


dynasties have succeeded one 
another since, the present having 
risen in the 17th century. The 
government is an autocracy, 
subject to religious influences, 
which severely repress all prog- 
ress ; and the general system 
is as corrupt as the people 
who administer and endure it. 


the country, his apparent object 
being to weaken French influence. 
The tension between France and 
Germany became acute, but an 
agreement was arrived at in Sep- 
tember 1905, and an International 
Conference was held at Algeciras 
in January 1906 to regulate the 
affairs of Morocco, and to define 
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tho rights of the various powers 
therein. See Budge tt Meakin’s 
Land of the Moors (1901), and 
The Moors^ an Account of Man- 
ners and Customs (1902) ; J . 
Canal’s Q^ographie Generate du 
Maroc (1902) ; Joseph Thomson’s 
A Journey to Southern Morocco 
and the Atlas Mountains (1889); 
W. B. Harris’s Tajilet (1895) ; 
Hooker and Ball’s Morocco and 
the Great Atlas Aubin’sX/e 

Maroc Aujourd'huiWiiQ^) X and 
Fellow’s Captivity and Adven- 
tures mS-Se (1890). (2.) Tiio 

southernmost of the three capi- 
tals of sultanate of Morocco ; on 
N. side of the Great Atlas range, 
some 250 m. s.w. of Fez. Morocco 
leather and carpets are manu- 
factured. The city was founded 
in 1072, and in the 14th century 
was a flourishing place with a 
population of 700,000. Present 
pop. 00,000. 

Moron de la Frontera, vil., 
prov. Seville, Spain, ,32 m. s.K. 
of Seville, with remains of a 
Moorish castle. Olive oil is the 
))rincipal product. There are 
marble quarries and iron mines. 
Pop. (1900) 14,190. 

Moroni, Gianbattista (1525- 
78), Italian portrait painter, was 
born near Bergamo. In youth ho 
studied under Moretto, and his 
early manner shows this influence 
in reddish flesh tints; and from 
him he took tho silvery tones of 
his second manner, to which be- 
longs his masterpiece, The Por- 
trait of a Tailor^ in the National 
Gallery, London, where jire also 
good examples of his third or 
naturalistic manner. He can best 
be studied in the (hirrara (iallory, 
Bergamo. In foreign collections 
his pictures have usually been 
assigned to Titian. 

Morpeth, munic. and pari, 
bor., Northumberland, England, 
15 m. N.N.w. of Newcastle. The 
church of St. Mary dates from 
the 14th century. Some remains 
exist of an ancient castle and a 
13th-centiiry chantry. Industries 
include metal-founding, brewing, 
and brickrnaking, and coal is 
worked. A Cistercian abl)ey was 
erected at Newminster (half a 
mile west of Morpeth) in 1138. 
Morpeth returns one member to 
the House of Commons. Pop. 
—munic. bor. (1901), 6,158; pari, 
bor. (1901), 49,969. 

Morpheus, in ancient Greek 
mythology tho son of Sleep; he 
was the god of dreams. 

Morphia, or Morphine, 
Ci7Hi 7NO(OH)2, is a monobasic 
tertiary alkaloid occurring in 
opium, of which it is the active 
principle. It crystallizes in 
small bitter prisms, and is of 
undetermined constitution. It 
forms crystallized salts, that are 
soluble in water, the hydro- 
chloride and tartrate being the 
chief salts used in medicine. 


Small doses, taken by the mouth 
or hypodermically, first excite 
the mental faculties, then pro- 
duce sleep, and, according to the 
dose, annul pain. It is dangerous 
as a relief from insomnia, as likely 
to lead to a morphine habit, and 
in excessive doses causes acute 
poisoning, sleep being followed by 
coma and failure of respiration. 
Emetics, strong coffee, forced 
walking about, and artificial res- 
piration, arc the best treatment 
in cases of poisoning until medi- 
cal treatment is available. 

Morphology, the study of 
form in its widest sense, as con- 
trasted with physiology, the 
study of function. It is applied 
to the study alike of animal and 
vegetable form ; but it is custom- 
ary to distinguish the study of the 
minutiie of form as histology, 
and, similarly, the study of the 
structure of fossil organisms is 
separated off as palaeontology. 
The aim of morphology is the 
investigation of the affinities of 
organisms, and the discrimina- 
tion between adaptive characters 
and those due to inheritance 
from a common ancestor. Its 
ultimate goal is the estalilishing 
of a classification which shall 
accurately represent our know- 
ledge of the origin and relations 
of living organisms. General 
works on the science are few ; the 
most famous is Haeckel’s (1866). 
See Kmbryolo«y, Histology, 
and Homology. 

Morphy, Paul Charles (1837- 
84), American chess-player, was 
born at New Orleans, and was 
a chess expert from childhood. 
He won the first prize at the 
New York Chess Congress of 
1858, and subsequently visiting 
Europe, defeated the leading 
players, including Anderssen the 
champion, Harrwitz, Boden, and 
Mongredien. Ho retired from 
public play in 1859, and finally 
abandoned the game in 1866. 

Morris, or Morrice, Dance, of 
Moorish origin, and probably in- 
troduced into England by Queen 
Eleanor of Castile ; became a 
rustic dance, adapted to village 
feasts and May games. It was 
suppresse<l by the Puritans, but 
a form still lingers in the north 
of England. 

Morris, Sir Edward (1859), 
Canadian statesman, born at hit. 
John’s, Newfoundland, of Irish 
parents ; entered Parliament for 
St. John’s (1885), and ioined the 
Whiteway cabinet (1889) and the 
Bond caninct (1900). He has 
twice been delegate to the Colo- 
nial Office in London (1897 and 
1901), and since 1903 has been 
attorney-general and minister of 

i ’ustice OT Newfoundland. He 
las edited the Newfoundland 
Jjaw Reports, 1800-1900. 

Morris, Gouverneur (1752- 
1816), American statesman, was 


born at Morrisania, New York. 
Having served in the general con- 
gress (1777). he became assistant- 
superintendent of finances under 
Robert Morris (1784), and a del- 
egate to the convention which 
framed the United States con- 
stitution (1787). Ho resided in 
Paris, mainly as Washington’s 
confidential agent (1788-90), and 
in England and Germany (1791) ; 
was United States minister to 
France (1791-4), senator for 
New York (1800-3), and chairman 
of the United States Canals 
Commission from 1810 until his 
death. His Diary and Letters 
was published in 1888. See 
Jared Sparks’s Life and Writ- 
ings of Gouverneur Morris (1832) ; 
Theodore Roosevelt’s Gouverneur 
Morris (American Statesmen 
Series, 1888). 

Morris, Sir Lewis (1833), Brit- 
ish poet, was born at Carmarthen. 
Becoming a barrister of Lincoln’s 
Inn, he practised as a conveyan- 
cing counsel (1861-81). He took a 
y)rominent place with his Songs of 
Two Worlds (1872-5) and Epic of 
Hades (1876-7). The introspec- 
tive persistency, the deep serious- 
ness, the elevated purity of style, 
and the literary craftsmanship 
of these early works mark tho 
poet’s successive volumes. Gwen, 
a Drama in Monologue appeared 
in 1879 ; the Ode of Life in 1880 ; 
Songs Unsung in 1883; Gycia, a 
Drama in 1^6; Songs of Brit- 
ain in 1887 ; A Vision of Saints 
in 1890; Songs withoift Notes in 
1894 ; Idylls and Lyrics in 1896 ; 
and Harvest Tide in 1901. Sir 
Lewis Morris’s lyrics on national 
themes — On the Opening of the 
Imperial Institute^ On the Mar- 
riage of the Duke of York and 
Princess Victoria Mary of 'Peck, 
On the Death of Her Majesty 
Queen Feeform — are all strong 
and memoral)le by their sincerity, 
reticence, and felicitous grace of 
style. His Works appeared in 
1891, and a revised edition in- 
cludes the poems to A Vision 
of Saints. In 1905 he published 
The New Rambler: from Desk to 
Platform. 

Morris, Richard (18ii2-94), 
English philologist, was born in 
Bermondsey, London. He wrote 
the popular Historical Outlines 
of English Accidence (1872) and 
other text-books, besides twelve 
volumes for the Early English 
Text Society (1862-80). For the 
Pali Text Society he edited four 
texts (1882-8), and was preparing 
a historical work on Pali and 
its derivative tongues when he 
died at Harold Wood, Essex. 

Morris, Thomas (1821), Scot- 
tish golfer, called ‘Old Tom,* to 
distinguish him from his son, who 
died in 1875, was born in St. 
Andrews. From his earliest years 
Morris was a keen golfer, and 
played many famous matches. 
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In 1849 Robertson and he played 
a match for £400 with the 
brothers Dunn, when the former 
couple were victors. In 1851 
Morris left St. Amlrews to keep 
the green at Prestwick - a post 
he held for fourteen years, till 
his appointment as green-keeper 
at St. Andrews. He retired in 
1903. 

Morris, William (1834 - 9G), 
English poet, decorator, and 
socialist, was born at Waltham- 
stow, Essex. At Oxford he en- 
joyed the congenial company of 
Edward Burne-Jones; and holi- 
day tours in France during 1854 
and 1855 gave him a deep en- 
thusiasm for mediaeval architec- 
ture and craftsmanship. In 1850 
he financed and contributed to 
the Oxford and Cambridge Maga- 
zine, At this time he entered the 
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Willimn Morris. 

(Fntm a photo bvlonghvj to Rtrirro M' at her.) 

office of the architect G. E. Street 
The influence of Rossetti turned 
his thoughts towards painting, 
and he set up a studio with Burm'- 
Jones. In 1857 he joined in the 
fresco work at the Oxford Union, 
which proved a splendid failure. 
Meanwhile he had written much 
imaginative and romantic poetry, 
which appeared in 1858 as The 
Defence of Gnenevcrc. His co- 
operation with the architect 
Philip Webb in building the 
Red House, Upton, for his occu- 
pation led, in 1801, to the estab- 
lishment of the firm of Morris, 
Marshall, Faulkner, and Co. 
(later Morris and Co.) for all 
sorts of household decoration, 
and in 1862 Morris gave up easel- 
painting for the handicrafts. 
Among his partners were Ros- 


setti, Burne-Jones, and Madox 
Brown ; but Morris was the mov- 
ing spirit, and divided his en- 
ergies between design and the 
study of dyeing and other tech- 
nical processes. Shortly after 
1871 he took up his residence at 
the ancient manor - house of 
Kelmscott, near Lechlade, Ox- 
ford. About the same time he 
became a socialist, and took a 
leading part in the affairs cf the 
Demccratic Federation and simi- 
lar bodies. Amongst the chief 
occupations of his later years 
were the writing of prose ro- 
manc(!s in an exquisite if rather 
artificial English, and an attempt 
to restore the forgotten typo- 
raphic arts of the 16th century 
y means of the Kelmscott Press, 
especially by his great Chaucer 
volume illustrated by Burne- 
Jones (1890) 

Jiibliographg — Poems : The 
Earthly Paradise (1808-70) ; The 
Life and Death of Jason (1807) ; 
Love is Enough (1873) ; The 
j'Kneids of Virgil (trans. 1876) ; 
Sigurd the Volsung (1877) ; The 
Odyssey (trans. 1887); Poems hit 
the Way (1891); The Story of 
(frettir the. Strong (trans. with 
E. Magndsson, 1809). Prose: Viil- 
suaga-Saga, (trans. with E. Mag- 
lutsson, 1870) ; Three Northern 
Love Stories (trans. 1875) ; The 
Aims of Art (1887); Signs of 
Change (1888); A Dream of John 
hall (18^) ; The House of the 
Wolfings (1889); The Roots of 
the Mountains (1890); The Story 
of the (flittering Plain (1890) ; 
Nev's f rom Nowhere (1891); The 
Wood beyond the World (1894); 
67t i Id Ghristophe r ( 1 895) ; The 
Well (ft the WorhVs End (1896); 
Old French Romances (trans. 
1890); The Water of the Won- 
drous Isles (1897); The Story 
of the Sundering Flood (1898). 
Drama: 'The Tables Turned., or 
Ntipkins Awakened (1887). See 
Jiiographies, by J. W. Mackail 
(1899) and Vallance(1897); Bibli- 
ography, by T. Scott (1897). 

Morris, William O’Connor 
(1824-1904), British judge and 
author, was born in King’s Co., 
Ireland. He was called to the 
Irish bar (1854), and became pro- 
fessor of law. King’s Inns, Dublin. 
He was for several years special 
commissioner of Irish fisheries, 
and was an Irish county court 
judge from 1872. His chief works 
are : (freat Commanders of Mod- 
ern Times (1891); Napoleon (He- 
roes Series, 1893); Moltke (1893); 
Hannibal (Heroes Series, 1897); 
Memories and Thoughts of a Life 
(1895); Ireland, /7.95’- 7,^.05(1898); 
The Campaign of JS15 (1900); 
Present Irish ( 1901) ; 

Memoirs of Captain Gerald 
O'Connor (1903) ; Wellington, 
Soldier and Statesman (1904). He 
has written on many Irish sub- 
jects for this Encyclopoudia. 


Morrison, Arthur (1863), Eng- 
lish novelist, was born in Kent. 
His London East End studies, 
(1894), 'Tales of Mean Streets, 
was widely successful, and has 
been followed by Martin Hewitt, 
Investigator (\S>^V)\ Chronicles of 
Martin Hewitt (1895) ; Adventures 
of Martin Hewitt (1896) ; A Child 
of the Jago (1896); The Dorring- 
tonDced Box (1897); To London 
'Town (1899) ; (funning Murrell 
(1900); The Hole in the Wall 
(1902); The Red Triangle (1903); 
The Green Eye of Goona (1904) ; 
Divers Vanities (1905) ; and a 
play, That Brute Simmons (with 
H. C. Sargent, 1904). 

Morrison, Gkorge Ernest 
(1862), correspondent of the 'Times 
at Peking, was born at Geelong, 
Victoria. As a young man of 
twenty he shipped as an ordinary 
seaman, in order to observe the 
conditions under which the Kana- 
kas were tran8i)orted to Australia. 
His articles on the subject in the 
Melbourne Argots resulted in more 
humane conditions being j)re- 
scribed for the traffic. Morrison 
then tramped across Australia 
from Normanton to Melbourne, 
and took charge of a pioneer ex- 
pedition to New Guinea, Morri- 
son being left (1883) for dead in 
the bush, with a spe^ar-head in his 
back. He recovered, however, 
and his roving spirit took him suc- 
cessively to America, the West 
Indies, Spain, where he was assist- 
ant medical officerat the RioTinto 
copper mines, and Morocco, where 
he was court j)hysiciaii for some 
time. About 1892 he set out for 
the Far East, and travelled in 
China, Jaimii, and the Philif)pines, 
and in 1894 walked from Shang- 
hai to the Burmese frontier. An 
Australian in China (1896) was 
the result of this trip. As spe- 
cial correspondent of the Times, 
he ‘wandered’ from Bangkok in 
Siam to Yun-nan city in China 
and round ’I’ong-king, and in Feb- 
ruary 1897 became Times corre- 
spondent at Peking. Dr. Morrison 
shared the dangers of the siege 
of the foreign legations by the 
Boxers in July 19()0, and was re- 
IR)rted to have been murdered. 

Morrison, Robert (1782-18.34), 
English missionary in China, was 
born at Morpeth, Northumber- 
land. He left for Canton (1807), 
where in 1809 he became trans- 
lator to the East India Company. 
In 1818 he established the Anglo- 
Chinese College at Malacca. His 
great work was his Dictionary of 
the Chinese Language (1816-23). 
He also wrote a Chinese grammar 
and a Chinese translation of the 
Bible. See his Memoirs (1839) 
and Townsend’s Robert Morrison 
(1888). 

Morristown, tn., New Jersey, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Morris co., ^ 
m. w. of New York, in a fine fruit 
country. Pop. (1900) 11,267. 
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Morse. See WalrusI. 

Morse, Samuel Finley Bueese 
(1791'1872), inventor of the elec- 
tro-mainietio tele^rraph, was born 
in Charlestown, Massachusetts. 
He studied art in London, and 
after his return to the United 
States was made (1820) president 
of the National School of Design, 
and in 1835 professor of desifpi in 
the University of New York city. 
His attention was given not only 
to art but to chemistry, and espe- 
cially to electric and galvanic 
experiments. In 1832 he con- 
ceived the idea of that system of 
electric telegrap^hy with which 
his name is identified, and in 1844 
the first message was sent be- 
tween Washington (n.c.) and Bal- 
timore. Ho wrote Life of Imcretia 
Maria Davidson (1829), and His- 
iory of Telegraphy (1809). See 
Lives, by S. J. Prime (1875) and 
by Trowbridge (1901). 

Morshansk, tn., Tambov gov., 
Central Russia, 58 m. n.n.e. of 
Tambov city. It manufactures 
tallow, soap, glue, malt, hydro- 
mel, and spirits of wine, and has 
breweries, sawmills, and fisheries. 
There is a fine cathedral. Pop. 
(1897) 27,750. 

Mortality. See Vital Sta- 
tistics. 

Mortar, a mixture used in 
building to fill the spaces be- 
tween bricks or stones, consists 
of about one part by bulk of 
slaked lime with three of sand 
(or less commonly screened ashes), 
along with sufficient water to 
make a paste. Soon after being 
laid it sets, or becomes stiff, by 
separation and loss of water, and 
then hardens by the conversion 
of slaked lime into calcium car- 
bonate by absorption of carbon 
dioxide from the air. 

Mortar a, tn., Pavia, Italy, 
with iron works, and machinery 
and hat factories. The Austrians 
defeated the Sardinians here in 
1849. Pop. (1901) 8,697. 

Mortara, Edgar, Cask ok. 
On June 24, 1858, Anna Morisi, a 
fanatical Roman Catholic maid- 
servant, baptized Edgar, the in- 
fant son of a Jewish family named 
Mortara, at Bologna, and fied 
with him to Rome. Although 
not guilty of the abduction, there 
can be little doubt that the 
Catholic church authorities sub- 
sequently shielded Morisi. The 
parents demanded vainly the re- 
turn of their son, and a storm of 
indignation swept over Europe. 
In England an influential pro- 
test was signed (October 1^9), 
and France and Prussia appealed 
to the Pope, who refused to inter- 
fere. During the occupation of 
Rome (1870), Mortara was dis- 
covered, but refused to abjure the 
Roman Catholic faith. He be- 
came an Augustinian monk, and 
a preacher of repute. See L. 
Vollet’s Edgar Mortara (1881). 


Mortar and Pestle, an appli- 
ance for grinding, or less com- 
monly for mixing, materials. The 
mortar itself is a bowl of varying 
shape, most commonly made of 
iron, porcelain, wedgwood ware, 
glass, or agate, in which the 
pestle, of more or less club shape, 
IS worked by hand. Iron mortars 
are suitable for pulverizing hard 
and coarse materials, wedgwood 
mortars for pharmaceutical pre- 
parations, glass or porcelain for 
analytical work, and agate for 
the fine grinding of very hard 
substances. Mortars of hardened 
steel are also employed for the 
latter purpose, but the substance 
is then put in a flat-bottomed 
steel cylinder and crushed by 
hammering a nicely-fitting steel 
plunger down uj)on it. 

Mortgage, a conveyance of 
land or other property by the 
mortgagor to the mortgagee as 
a security for the payment of 
money. The mortgagor cove- 
nants to rei>ay with interest on 
a certain day, generally six 
months hence, and conveys the 
land to the mortgagee with a 
proviso enabling him to redeem 
it on payment. But even if he 
does not pay on the day men- 
tioned, equity allows him to re- 
deem nevertheless, and this right 
is called the equity of redemp- 
tion. The mortgagor very often 
mortgages this right to redeem, 
and creates a second or equitable 
mortgage ; and however many 
mortgages there may be, a mort- 
gagor has an equity of redemp- 
tion at the end of them. The 
remedies of the mortmigee are as 
follows: — He can (l) sue the 
mortgagor personally for the 
money ; (2) foreclose— i.c. apply 
to the court, claiming that the 
mortgage should be paid within 
a certain time, or that the mort- 
gagor should lose, or be fore- 
closed from, his equity of re- 
demption ; (3) appoint a receiver 
to collect the profits and pay his 
interest ; (4) enter into possession 
himself ; (5) sell on default in 
payment, repay himself and the 
other mortgagees, aiul pay the 
balance to the mortgagor. The 
mortgagor may pay off the debt, 
interest, and costs after giving 
notice, or he may transfer the 
debt to another mortgagee, who 
pays off the original mortgagee. 
If there are three mortgagees (A, 
B, and C) to an estate, C can get 
paid before B, provided he origi- 
nally had no notice of B’s mort- 
gage, by buying up A’s mortgage. 
A mortgage debt is personal 
estate; and a devisee of mort- 
gaged land priind facie, under 
Locke King's Act, 1854, has to 
pay off the morts^ge. An ecpii- 
table mortgage is often created by 
depositing title deeds with the 
mortgagee. See Coote on Mort- 
gages (7th ed. 1904). 


Mortification, in Soots law, a 
gift of lands for ecclesiastical or 
charitable purposes, the Mort- 
main Acts not applying to Scot- 
land. The lands given to the 
church in Scotland before the re- 
formation were transferred to the 
crown by an act of the Scottish 
Parliament of 1587. 

Mortification of Tissues. 

See Gangrknk. 

Mortimer, Roger, first Earl 
OK March (? 1287 - 13 : 10 ). The mis- 
government of the country under 
Edward II. gave his wife Isabella 
the excuse for allying herself 
with Mortimer, and together they 
invaded England from the Low 
Countries in 1326. They cap- 
tured and put to death Despen- 
ser, the king’s favourite ; and the 
king himself fell into their hands, 
and was ultimately murdered. 
During the minority of Edward 
III. Mortimer and his royal para- 
mour Isabella ruled the country, 
although there was nominally a 
council of regency; but in i:i:i0 
the young king asserted himself, 
and ha<l Mortimer put to death. 

Mortlake, vil., Surrey, Eng- 
land, on Thames, 2 m. n.e. of 
Richmond. The church, founded 
in the 14th century, contains the 
tombs of Phillips, co-actor with 
Shakespeare, and Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, the reputed author of the 
Leiiers of Junius, Tapestry works 
were established here in the time 
of James I., and later the place 
was noted for pottery. Malting 
and brewing are carried on. Mort- 
lake is the terminus of the Oxford 
and Cambridge boat-race course. 
Pop. (1901) 7,774. 

Mortmain. Alienation in 
mortmain is an alienation of 
lands to any corpoitition, sole or 
aggregate, ecclesiastical or tem- 
poral. Through such alienations 
the services which under the feudal 
system were due out of the lands 
aliened were unduly withdrawn, 
and the chief lords also lost their 
escheats, wardships, relief, and 
the like, ‘for a dead hand {mortua 
manus) yieldeth no service.’ So 
common were these alienations in 
mortmain by persons who thought 
they thereby ‘ purchased heaven,’ 
that more than half the land of 
the kingdom is said to have be- 
come vested in religious houses, 
and once vested it could not be 
alienated. Here was the ‘dead 
hand’ again. It was to check 
such accumulations, and the ‘lock- 
ing up of laml’ (as Lord Hardwick 
calls it) consequent thereon, that 
the first Mortmain Statutes were 
passed (9 Hen. ill. c. :16 ; 7 Ed. I. 
c. 13 ; 13 Ed. T. c. 32 ; 15 Rich. ll. 
c. 5; and 23 Hen. viii. c. 10). 
These acts made alienation to 
corporations without licence in 
mortmain from the crown, and a 
licence from the lord also (after- 
wards dispensed with), a cause of 
forfeiture; but they still left it 
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open to a man to dispose by will 
of land for charitable as distin- 
guished from "superstitious’ uses. 
To check the abuse of these gifts 
by ‘ languishing or dying persons 
to the disherison of their lawful 
heirs,’ the legislature again inter- 
posed, and, by the Mortmain Act, 
9 Geo. II. c. declared all gifts 
by will for charitable purposes 
void unless made by deed exe- 
cuted in the presence of two wit- 
nesses twelve calendar months 
before the death of the donor and 
enrolled in Chancery. Under the 
Mortmain Act, 1888, no assurance 
of land may be made to a corpo- 
ration without licence from the 
King. All assurances of land to 
charities must (1) take effect in 
I>ossession immediately ; (2) be 
without any reservation in favour 
of the assurer; (3) must be by 
deed attested by two witnesses ; 
(4) must, unless for valuable con- 
sideration, be made at least twelve 
months before the death of the 
assurer; (5) must be enrolled in 
Chancery within six months of 
the date of the assurance. There 
are many exemptions in favour of 
schools, universities, museums, 
parks and oi)en spaces, and the 
like ; and now, by the Mortmain 
Act, 1891, land may be assured 
by will to a charity, provided it 
is sold within a year from the 
death of the testator, unless it is 
required for actual occupation. 

Morton, James Douglas, 
FOURTH Earl of (d. 1581), regent 
of Scotland, was the youn^r son 
of Sir George Douglas of Pitten- 
driech. He did not definitely 
join the Lords of the Congrega- 
tion till 1560. On the arrival of 
Mary Stuart in Scotland he was 
made a member of the Privy 
Council, and in 156.3 was ap- 
pointed lord high chancellor. 
He supported the marriage of 
his kinsman Darn ley to the 
queen, and headed the armed 
band who murdered Rizzio in 
Holyrood Palace; but he de- 
clined to take part in the con- 
spiracy against Darnley’s life, 
when Bothwell carried off the 
queen, Morton headed the move- 
ment for her deliverance, and 
he had a prominent share in the 
procedure which led to her im- 
prisonment in Lochleven Castle. 
During Moray’s regency he was 
his chief conhdant and supporter ; 
and in 1572 he was chosen regent. 
Under his rigime the last blow 
was given to the cause of the 
queen by the surrender of Edin- 
burgh Castle, and his able if in 
some respects unscrupulous ad- 
ministration inaugurated a short 
period of unexampled peace and 
order. But by his determination 
to curb the pretensions of the 
kirk, and his appropriation for 
secular purposes of the old 
church revenues, he lost the sup- 
port of the clergy; and by his 


exertions to recover the lands 
alienated from the crown he 
awakened the hostility of the 
nobles. At a convention held at 
Stirling (1578) the king was there- 
fore induced to take the govern- 
ment into his own hands. In 1580 
Morton was accused of the murder 
of Darnlcy, and executed in the 
Grassmarket, Edinburgh. 

Morton, John, Cardinal 
(? 1420-1500), Archbishop of Can- 
terbury, was born near Bere, 
Dorset. He was attainted and 
banished as a Lancastrian (1461) ; 
but on submitting to Edward iv. 
he became Master of the Rolls 
(1473) and bishop of Ely (1479). 
Henry vii. made him primate and 
chancellor (1486) ; he was created 
cardinal (1493). 

Morton, .Toiin Maddison 
(1811-91), English dramatist, was 
horn at Pangbourne, Berkshire. 
He abandoned a Chelsea Hospital 
clerkship for play-writing (1840), 
and produced almost a hundred 
successful pieces, mainly farces, 
adapted from the French. The 
most famous is Box and Cox^ 
first played at the Lyceum 
Theatre (1847). See Memoir by 
Clement Scott, prefixed to Plays 
(1889). 

Morton, Levi Parsons (1824), 
American banker and politician, 
was born at Shoreham, Ver- 
mont, of Pilgrim stock ; rose 
from a country ‘store,’ and 
founded banking-houses in New 
York (1863) and London. Enter- 
ing Congress as a Republican 
from New York (1878), he was 
United States minister to France 
(1881-5), vice-president of the 
United States under Harrison 
(18^-92), and governor of New 
York (1894-8). See Lives of 
Harrison and Morton (1888). 

Morton, Oliver Perry (1823- 
77), American statesman, was 
born at Salisbury, Indiana. A 
lawyer and vigorous debater, he 
was elected Republican governor 
of Indiana (1861), and raised large 
bodies of troops for the Federal 
army, earning the nickname of 
the ‘war governor.’ Re-elected 
governor (1864), he sat as United 
States senator from 1877 until 
his death. See Life of O. P, Mor^ 
ton by Foulke (18^). 

Morton, Samuel George (1799- 
1851), American physician and 
craniologist, was born in Phila- 
delphia of Quaker family; be- 
came professor of anatomy at 
Philadelphia Medical College. 
His craniological researches led 
him to collect over 1,500 skulls, 
900 being human. In his Crania 
Americana (1839) he maintained 
that the North American aborig- 
ines differ from all other races, 
even the Mongol. His Crania 
Egyptiaca (1844) asserts the Cau- 
casian origin of the early Egyp- 
tians. Morton was president of 
the Philadelphia Academy of 
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Sciences (1850). See Memoirs, by 
S. F. Milligan (1891). 

Morton, Thomas (? 1764-1838), 
English dramatist, was born at 
Whickham, Durham. From 1792 
he produced numerous successful 
plays, perhaps the best known 
being Bpeed the Plough (1798), 
which gave us the proverbial 
‘Mrs. Grundy.’ His most popu- 
lar pieces were Zorinski (1795), 
The Way to get Married (1796), 
and Town and Cou7itry (1807). 

Mortuary. Under the Public 
Health Act, 1875, the Public 
Health (Ireland) Act, 1878, and 
the Public Health (Scotland) 
Act, 1897, a local authority may, 
and in England and Ireland if re- 
quired by the Local Government 
Board must, provide mortuaries 
for the reception of dead bodies 
before interment, and may pro- 
vide places for post-mortem ex- 
aminations. Under the Public 
Health (London) Act, 1891, the 
sanitary authorities (i.e. the met- 
ropolitan borough councils and the 
corporation of the City) must pro- 
vide mortuaries. (See Burial, 
and for the Morgue at Paris see 
Morgue.) In ecclesiastical law 
a mortuary is an offering to the 
church on death, and it appears 
that formerly a person could not 
leave his property by will unless 
he left a sufficient mortuary. 
Mortuaries are apparently not 
extinct, and are governed by a 
statute of 1530. 

Morvi, feudatory state, Kathi- 
awar, Bombay, India, with an 
area of 821 sq. rn., and a popula- 
tion (1901) of 106,000. Morvi, the 
chief town, is 120 in. S.w. of Ah- 
inadabad. Pop. (1JK)1) 17,820. 

Mosaic, a surface decoration 
consisting of vaiiously coloured 
pieces of glass, marble, ceramic, 
or other similar materials set 
together to form a pattern or 
device, and bedded in a mastic 
or cement ground. Mosaic work 
is one of the earliest forms of 
decorative art, and though its 
origin is uncertain, it is be- 
lieved to have been first used by 
the Egyptians, and subsequently 
adopted for floor and mural deco- 
ration by the Greeks and the Ro- 
mans. It was extensively used by 
the Byzantine artists, who reintro- 
duced it into Italy, where it con- 
tinued to be practised until late 
in the middle ages. The art was 
revived about 1840, but it is only 
during the last forty years that 
its use as a means of adding 
colour to an architcctuial scheme 
has been appreciated. 

Originally the whole of a work 
was carried out in situ, the mosa- 
icist cutting his tesserae and bed- 
ding them as the work proceeded ; 
but at the present time nearly 
all ornamental or figure work is 
carried out as two distinctly 
separate operations. The orna- 
mentation or figure subject having 
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been drawn out on suitable paper, 
the tesserae are cut to the requisite 
shapes and attached to the design 
with gum or other mucilage. The 
space to receive the mosaic is then 
rendered up in cement or other 
mastic, and into this the mosaic 
is bedded. When the mosaic is 
made of marble, the surface is 
rubbed with grit stone to give 
a finished face. 

For walls (though marble and 
ceramic is used) the most per- 
manent and sumptuous form of 
mural decoration is glass mosaic. 
The glass enamels {amalti) are 
made of the same materials as 
other glass, with the addition of 
other mineral substances which 
when fused together give the 
paste its density, hardness, and 
also its colour. These enamels 
are made in cakes and sticks, 
which are cut into tesserae, and, 
in workmanship, the tesserae are 
laid with one of their cut edges 
outwards. Metal enamels are also 
greatly used. I'hese are made by 
placing a leaf of gold, silver, or 
other metal on a glass base, run- 
ning over it a film of glass, and 
fusing the whole together in a 
furnace. 

Design or figure subjects are 
invariably worked in the coloured 
enamels, the background being 
either coloured enamel or one of 
the metals which are also cut into 
tesserae. The Albert Memorial 
is a well-known example of this 
style of work. For pavements 
the materials chiefly in use are 
marble, ceramic, and an opaque 
glass, the tesserre being from 
three - eighths of an inch up- 
wards. Those for marble mosaic 
are prepared from sawn slabs, 
those for ceramic are cast, 
and those for the glass mo.saic 
are cut from cakes. A relatively 
modern iiaveincnt now greatly 
used, but which is practically 
similar to the ojms incertum of 
the Romans, is known as Terrazzo 
mosaic. This is made up of ir- 
regular shaped pieces of marble 
mixed with Portland cement, 
trowelled on to a prepared con- 
crete bod, and when set rubbed 
to a smooth face with grit stone. 
For sharpness of line colouring 
matter is mixed with the cement. 
Ornamentation is added to a floor 
by the aid of wood patterns, 
which are cut to the required 
design. These patterns are placed 
in position on the concrete and 
the ground worked round them, 
and when this is sufficiently set 
the patterns are lifted and. the 
void filled in with variously col- 
oured pieces of marble mixed with 
cement. See Caul Elis’s Jffand- 
huch der Mosaik (1881) ; E. Gers- 
pach’s La Moaaique; A. Salviati’s 
On Mosaic (1862) ; and Wyatt’s 
Mosaic of the Middle Ages (1848). 

Mosaic Qoldt stannic sulphide, 
is obtained by heating tin 


with sulphur and ammonium 
chloride ; a finer product is said 
to be obtained by adding mercury 
as well. It forms golden scales, 
and is employed for imitation 
gilding and bronzing. 

Mosasaurus, a genus of large 
extinct reptiles, which had long, 
attenuated bodies, powerful jaws, 
and limbs adapted for swimming. 
They belong to the Upper Cre- 
taceous X)eriod, and fine speci- 


throughout Europe, but settled 
in London (1826), where he was 
one of the directors, and for some 
time a conductor, at the Philhar- 
monic concerts. Leaving London 
(1843), he became professor of the 

E iano at the Conservatorium. 

icipzig, then recently founded 
by his friend and erstwhile pupil, 
Felix Mendelssohn. Moscheles 
was a sound musician, and many 
of his compositions for piano are 
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mens have been found in Maes- 
tricht in Holland, and in west- 
ern N. America. 

Mosayllma, or Moseilema, a 
contemporary and rival of Mo- 
hammed. He claimed to share, 
equally with the founder of Is- 
lam, the title of * Messenger of 
God,’ and declared that before 
Mohammed’s death the latter 
had acquiesced in his succession. 
In seeking to justify his claim 
he was slain by Khalid, general 
of the caliph Abu-Bekr (643). 

Moscheles, Ionaz (1794-1870), 
Bohemian pianist and composer, 
was born at Prague. From 1815 
he made frequent concert tours 


still highly esteemed. See Life 
by his wife (Eng. trans. 1873). 

Moschus, a Greek bucolic poet, 
who lived towards the middle of 
the 2nd century B.c., was a native 
of Syracuse, and calls himself a 
pux>il of Bion. Four of his idylls 
are extant. He writes with ele- 
gance and spirit, but his style 
is over-elaborated and affected. 
Editions — text, Ahrens (1875); 
Hermann (1849) ; with notes, 
Hartung (ia58) ; English trans- 
lation U889) by Andrew Lang 
(including Theocritus and Bion). 

Moscow (Russ. Mosktici), 
(i.) Government, Central Russia, 
covering an area of 12,859 sqj. m, 
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It is a gently-rolling country, tra- 
versed by three imiiu ridges, sepa- 
rating the valleys of the Volga 
proper, the Oka, the Moskva, and 
the Klyazma. The government 
is the centre of the Muscovite 
coal held, and its limestone quar- 
ries are famous. Forests occupy 
some forty per cent, of the area. 
Orchards and mulberry planta- 
tions flourish. Industrially and 
commercially Moscow ranks first 
amoni^ Russian governments. The 
manufacture of cotton is of chief 
importance ; next come woollen 
and silk textiles, spirits, beer, 
flour, leather, metals, chemicals, 
paper, jewellery, perfumery, 
furniture, and carriages. Top. 
(1897) 2,433,850. ( 2 .) Ancient and 
still, in a sense, joint capital of 
Russia, the second largest city 
of the empire, cap. of above gov., 
on the Moskva, a tributary of the 
Oka, 380 m. s.s.E. of 8t. Peters- 
burg. It is the see of the metro- 
politan (formerly iiatriarch) of 
Moscow, the chief prelate of the 
Russo-Greek Orthodox Church. 
Moscow consists of six parts, of 
which the first two, and especi- 
ally the first, form a natural and 
historical centre, and the rest an 
ever-widening series of circles. 
The Kreml or Kremlin, Moscow’s 
acroiX)li8, is entirely surrounded 
by a wall (40 ft. high), enclosing 
a space of more than 80 acres. 
Inside is the cathedral of the 
Assumption, built in 1474-9, in 
Lombardo - Byzantine style, in 
which the Russian emperors are 
crowned. The cathedral of the 
Annunciation, founded at the 
beginning of the 14th century, 
contains 1.5th -century paintings 
by Rublov. The cathedral of 
St. Michael contains lift; - sized 
frescoes of early Russian sover- 
eigns round the walls. The iso- 
lated bell tower of Ivan Velikii 
has a head of gilded copper, some 
260 ft. above the pavement. One 
of the bells weighs almost 64 
tons. The Czar Kolokol, or 
King of Bells, stands on a pedes- 
tal at the foot. The old impe- 
rial palace, the former residence 
of the Czars, was built in 1487. 
The Great Palace, an immense 
pile built in 1806 by Alexander i., 
contains a collection of ancient 
robes and armour. The Little 
Palace, built by Nicholas i., con- 
tains valuable pictures and a great 
collection of books relating to 
Moscow. Among other wonders of 
the Kremlin are the Treasury 
of the Patriarchs, the Chudov 
Convent, the House of the Holy 
Synod, and the Saviour Gate. 
Facing the Kremlin across the 
square are the new ‘Baza.'ir’ and 
a series of splendid arcades. At 
the E. extremity is the cathedral 
of St. Basil (built in 1554). one of 
the strangest erections of Chris- 
tian art. This division, Kifri 
OoTody is surrounded by walls 


built in 1534, and enclosing a 
.space of over 190 acres. The 
inhabitants are largely wealthy 
men of business. The White 
City^ encloses the Kremlin and 
Kitai Gorod in a great semi- 
circle, and in it are the univer- 
sity; the Rumyantsev Museum, 
containing one of the best li- 
braries in Russia; the 'Great’ 
and ‘Little’ theatres; and the 
Saviour Church, the largest and 
most imposing sacred edifice in 
Moscow. The ‘Town of Earth’ 
forms the outer ring, over 2i m. 
in diameter. Most of the railway 
stations are in this section ; so 
also are the picture gallery, houses 
of old - fashioned nobility and 
types of the Muscovite merchant 
residence of ancient pattern, 
and the Triumphal Arch of Alex- 
ander I. The celebrated Troitsa 
monastery lies some distance out 
on the N. There are several 
parks, gardens, and pleasure 
resorts in or near Moscow. The 
city has woollen, silk,' and metal 
manufactures, cotton mills, tan- 
nerie.s, and candle factories. At 
first (L‘om 1147) an appanage of 
Vladimir, Moscow was burned by 
the Mongols in 1237. Its great- 
ness began with Ivan I., when the 
metropolitan of Vladimir trans- 
ferred (1325) his scat to Ivan’s 
city. In 1382 it was sacked by 
the Mongol Tohktamish ; but in 
1480, under Ivan III., ‘the Great,’ 
it was able to defy its nomadic 
overlords. From 1480 it became 
definitively the capital of the 
Russian race, supreme over Nov- 
gorod (first from 1471, finally from 
1.570), over Kazan (1.552), over 
Astrakhan (1554), over Kiev (1067). 
From 1.3.S9 its rulers claimed the 
title of Grand Princes of Russia ; 
from 1547 they took the style 
of Czars. For eighteen months 
at the beginning of the 17th 
century it was occupied by the 
Poles. In 1703-4 Peter the Great 
founded St, Petersburg, and 
moved the capital thither in 1711. 
In 1812 Moscow was occupied by 
Napoleon’s grand army, and was 
burned by its own people. Dur- 
ing the disturbances of 1905' 6 
Moscow was the scene of many 
sanguinary revolutionary out- 
breaks and strikes. Pop. (1897) 
1,092,360. 

Moselle, or Mosel, a natural, 
unfortified wine, mild, not too 
acid, easily digested, light, deli- 
cate, and of agreeable flavour. 
The sparkling Moselle of Koblenz 
is famed for its peculiar bou- 
quet and muscatel flavour. This 
flavour is, however, not infre- 
quently derived from an alcoholic 
extract of older flowers, instead 
of from the muscat grape. There 
are both ‘still’ and ‘sparkling’ 
forms. The alcoholic content 
varies between 7 and 10 per cent., 
with an average of 9*5 per cent. 
The vintages agree closely with 


those of the hooks. The Asti 
region of California produces 
wines of the Moselle type, which 
are light and dry. 

Moselle, or Mosel, trib, 
of Rhine, rising on w. slopes of 
Vosges Mts., flows N. through 
Meurthe-et- Moselle to French 
boundary. Proceeding N. iiast 
Metz and Thionville, it traverses 
the Prussian Rhine Province, and 
joins the Rhine at Koblenz (Con- 
Huenies), Through most cf its 
course it is confined to a narrow, 
fertile valley; its slopes, espe- 
cially in the lower course, are 
terraced with vineyards, which 
produce the famous Moselle 
wines. There are numerous his- 
toric ruins on its banks. The 
chief tributary in France is the 
Meurthe, and in Germany the 
Saar. Total length, 314 m., 214 
being navigable for small vessels. 

Mosely Commission, an in- 
dustrial commission to the United 
states, originated (1902) by Mr. 
Alfred Mosely. It consisted of 
Iwenty-thiec delegates, who vis- 
ited America, and were engaged 
from October to December 1902 
in an inquiry in*o the labour con- 
ditions prevailing in the United 
fcitates. In 1903 a similar com- 
mission, also projected by Mr, 
Mosely, visited America to in- 
quire into the educational system 
of the United States and its bear- 
ing on national commerce and 
industry; while a second educa- 
tional commission visited America 
in 1906. 

Moser, Mary (?1774-1819), 
floral painter, daughter of a Swiss 
enamellcr, George Michael Moser 
(afterwards first keeper of the 
Royal Academy), was celebrated 
for her floral paintings, and much 
patronized by Queen Caroline. 
Chosen a memner of the Academy, 
she contributed floral and other 
paintings to the exhibitions until 
1802. She was a friend of Fusoii, 
and died in Chelsea. 

Moses, the brother of Aaron 
and Miriam, and the founder and 
legislator of the Israelite nation. 
The story of his birth and infancy 
is one of the treasured gems of 
Hebrew literature. He was of 
the tribe of Levi, and his mother, 
Jochebed (his father’s name was 
Amram), hid him three months in 
defiance of the edict of Pharaoh, 
who, to prevent the growth of 
his Hebrew slave population, had 
ordered all their male children 
to be put to death at birth. As 
the danger of discovery became 
great, the infant was placed in 
an ark cn the Nile, was found 
and adopted by the daughter of 
Pharaoh, and was brought up as 
an Egyptian prince. But his heart 
was with his enslaved brethren, 
and his slaying of one of their 
oppressors necessitated his flight 
to Midian, where he received a 
divine call to be the deliverer of 
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1. General view, looking north. 2. Red Square: Cathedral of St. Basil and Baaaar. 3. lldtel de ViUe. 4. The Great Bell. 5. The Kremlin. 
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his people from Egypt. After 
considerable trouble he led them 
forth, crossed the Red Sea, in 
which the pursuing Egyptians 
were drowned, and then, auring 
a forty years’ march in the desert, 
organized the religious and social 
polity of the nation, eventu- 
ally dying on Mt. Nebo, close to 
the promised land. Such is the 
bare outline of the life of Moses 
ns given in the Pentateuch, of 
which he was long believed to be 
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regarded as facts which oritioism 
cannot gainsay. Even if we can- 
not regard him as the writer of 
the Pentateuch, and if much of 
his life be the idealization of a 
later age, he still remains as ever 
a unique and sublime figure, with- 
out whom neither Judaism, Mo- 
hammedanism, nor Christianity 
could have been what they are, 
and worthy to be called the pro- 
totype of the Redeemer. See, 
for traditional life, Rawlinson’s 


Mosqne 

and the chancellorship of G5t- 
tingen. Mosheim’s great work is 
the Institutionea Hiatorice Eccle- 
aiaatiem (1755), translated by 
Dr. Murdock (1^2; new ei 
1892). His attitude is one of 
liberal orthodoxy, and his mod- 
eration has led to charges of in- 
diiference. He also published Da 
Rebua Christianorum ante Con- 
aiantinum (1753), Heilige Reden 
(sermons ; 4th ed. 1765), and over 
a hundred other works. His style 



The Pearl Moaque {Moti Maand)^ Delhi, 


the author ; but as recent research 
has shown that the so-called 
books of Moses are analyzable 
into different documents, com- 
posed at different times, and not 
put in their present form till cen- 
turies after Moses, many doubts 
have been raised as regards both 
his personality and the special 
service he performed for Israel. 
But his deliverance of them from 
bis promulgation of moral 
and social laws, his proclamation 
of Jahveh as the righteous God 
of Israel, and his conquest of the 
land east of the Jordan, may be 


Moaca^ hia Life and Timea, in 
Men of the Bible Series (1887); 
for personality and work, W. R. 
Smith’s Old Teatament in Jewiah 
Church, 254 #. (1881); Schultz’s 
Old Teatament Theology, i. 125#. ; 
and Oosterzee’s iifoses (Eng. trans. 
1875). 

Moshelm, Johann Lorenz von 
(1694-1755), German ecclesiastical 
historian, was born at Lubcck; 
became professor of philosophy 
at Kiel ; and held the theological 
chair at Helmstadt, Brunswick, 
from 1725 to 1747, when George 
IT. gave him the chair of divinity 


is formal, but as a preacher he 
was ardent and eloquent. 

Mosman, suburb, 21 m. from 
Sydney, N.S.W., Australia, on 
N. shore of the harbour, co. Cum- 
berland. Pop. (1901) 5,696. 

Mosque, or Masjid, a Moham- 
medan house of worship. The 
design is generally uniform. A 
large iiavcd square on a raised 
plinth is surrounded by high 
and massive walls. The centre 
is unroofed, and open colon- 
nades run along the four sides. 
Sometimes there is but one en- 
trance, but more often there are 


Iiosatiito^s 

four, each marked by a hii^h 
archway. The characteristic feat- 
ures of these buildings are the 
dome, or domes, of Saracenic 
design, and the minarets. In 
the centre of the open quad- 
rangle is a tank of water for 
ablutions, and in the interior 
there are a pulpit and a reading* 
desk, but no scats. The worship- 
pers enter barefooted. Some 
jami maajida (cathedrals) cover 
immense areas, while smaller 
temples, such as the Moti Masjid, 
or Pearl Mosque, at Delhi, are 
beautiful examples of Moham 
medan architecture. In many 
cases rich endowments maintain 
not only the priests and the 
mosque, but also the schools, 
hospitals, and almshouses con- 
nected with the building. 

Mosquitoes, or Gnats, are 
flies belonging to the family 
Oulicidije, and have lately become 
enormously important on account 
of their undoubted connection 
with the transmission of malaria, 
and the probability that they are 
connected with the propagation 
of other tropical diseases. No 
real distinction can be said to ex- 
ist between mosquitoes and gnats. 
The difference in regard to the 
virulence of the bite, upon which 
the popular distinction rests, ap- 
parently varies with a variety of 
conditions, partly, no doubt, with 
the species of mosquito, but prob- 
ably chiefly with its condition — 
i.e. according as it does or does 
not contain protozoon parasites. 
(See Malaria.) The adult mos- 
quito may be recognized by the 
tact that the antennae have plumes 
or whorls of hair, often long and 
dense in the male, while the 
head bears a long projecting pro- 
boscis. As in the allied midges, 
the blood-sucking habit is con- 
fined to the female. Blood is 
apparently not the sole or even 
the chief food, and there seems 
no doubt that millions of indi- 
viduals live and die without ever 
tasting it. The larvae are always 
aquatic, and it is shallow stand- 
ing water which seems specially 
to suit their habits. The com- 
mon gnat of England is Culex 
pipienSt the same species which 
in warmer countries constitutes 
the much-dreaded ‘mosquito.’ It 
does not appear that this species 
ever carries malarial infection, 
the mosquitoes of malaria, so far 
as is yet known, being always 
species of Anopheles, See Miall’s 
Natural Hist, of Aquatic Insects 
(1895). 

Mosquitos, natives of the Mos- 
quito coast on east (Atlantic) side 
of Nicaragua, and south-east cor- 
ner of Honduras in Central 
America. They are a very mixed 
people, the chief constituent ele- 
ments being the local Indian, the 
Carib Indian from the W. Indies, 
and the Negro, mainly from Ja- 
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maica, with a strain of white 
blood dating from the days of 
the buccaneers. All speak colo- 
nial English. It was the footing 
claimed by England in Central 
America through the Mosquito 
protectorate that aroused the 
jealousy of the United States and 
brought about the Clayton-Bul- 


wer treaty of 1850. So recently 
as 1903 the Mosquitos have again 
appealed to England for protec- 
tion against the misrule of the 
Nicaraguan government. The 
Negroid Carib section are an in- 
dolent, debased people; but the 
Tangwiras, or more marked Indian 
type, are described as bold sea- 
farers, frank, friendly, but quar- 


Mom 

relsome, and, although nominal 
Christians (converted by the Mo- 
ravian missionaries), of extremely 
lax morals. See Courtenay de 
Kalb’s Nicaragua Studies on the 
Mosquito AViore (1893) ; C. Napier 
Bell’s Tangweera (1899) ; A. S. 
Gatschet in Ulobus (Feb. 1900). 
Moss, tn., prov. Smaalenene, 


S. Norway, on B. side of Chris- 
tiania Fjord, 12 m. n.e. of Tons- 
berg. It exports timber; total 
annual value of trade, £400,000. 
On Aug. 14, 1814, the convention 
between Norway and Sweden, 
which united the two states under 
one king, was sigmed here, a union 
that was dissolved in 1905. Fop. 
(1900) 8,941. 



Mosquitoes, 


1. Anophelet, linaKO ; 2, PgK : 3, larva ; 4, pupa. B. Culex, imago ; fl, ogg ; 7, larva ; 8. pupa. 
0. Egg inasM of Anophelc$ bi/urcata. 10. Egg mawi of Anopheleg maculipennit. 11. Egg 
Ijoat of Culex pipietu. 
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MoauNimed^A 

Mossamedes, tn.« Anf^ola, ophyta, which includes the liver- 

t*ortugiiese W. Africa, on Mossa- worts (Hepaticse), as well as the 

medes (Little Fish) Bay. Good true mosses (Miisci), but more 

cotton, sugar, and coffee are generally is conlined to the lat- 

grown, and fish are cured for ter. These, though possessing a 

exportation. Annual value of stem, with leaves and rhizoids or 

trade, about £150,000. There rootlets, from which new plants 

are deposits of guano and ni grow, have no true vessels. In 
trate of soda. Pop. about 5,000. the stem of some genera is a 



Mosses. 


Bryina: 1. Plant, Funarla hygrometrica. 2. Sporangc, longitudinal iwction. S. Plant, 
Hypnum popuUum. 4. Plant, Polytrlchinn commune. 5, Sa, Sb. SporaiigMi. 6. Young plant, 
Barbula. 7. Longitudinal nection of female iiifloretH;ence of Funaria hygromeMca. 8 . Peri* 
ntome of AtHehum undulatum. PllMcac«a : 9. Plant, Pheurtdum eubulatum. Andl eacea ; 
10. P\»,nt, Andretta 11. Dehiaceiit aporange and apophyae. Sphagnaces: 12. Plant, 

Sphagnum ttguarrotum. 1.3. Section, female inflorescence of Sphagnum aeatifolium. 14. liOngt- 
tudinal section of spomgone. 

Mossel Bay, seapt. (free port), central strand, which seems to 

Cape Colony, formerly Aliwal foreshadow the vascular bundles 

South. The harbour has from of the higher cryptogams. The 

3} to 7 fathoms of water. Pop. leaves usually consist of a single 

(1964) 10,698. layer of cells containing chloro- 

Mosses, a term often used phyll bodies, and are arranged 

with the same meaning as Bry- spirally on the stem. There is 


also an arrangement, more or 
less complicated, for the abso^ 
tion and storage of water. To 
this mosses owe their spongelike 
quality. In dry weather the 
spreading beds of moss, give out 
the water they have sucked up 
during heavy rains, thus acting 
as natural sources of irrigation. 
The male and female organs (an- 
theridia and archegonia) are simi- 
lar to those of the Pteridophyta 
(ferns, homo- tails, and club- 
mosses), whence some writers 
have classed these with the Bry- 
ophyta in a separate division (the 
Archegoniata?). These organs oc- 
cur in groups, either at the top 
of the main stem or springing 
from some of the branches. Each 
group is called a receptacle, and, 
with the involucral leaves (peri- 
chjvtia), is popularly known as a 
* moss dower but there is only a 
simulation of the appearance of 
true dowers. The male organs 
are club-shaped, and the female 
organs resemble miniature flasks 
or bottles : both may be borne on 
a single plant, which is then said 
to be momecious ; dicecious plants 
bear organs of one sex only. From 
the union of the male and female 
cel la the asexual generation arises. 
When the flask splits, the em- 
bryo settles on the plant, giving 
off at its base rhizoids, by which 
it is attached and nourished, and 
develops into a sporogonium, con- 
sisting of a column (seta) sur- 
mounted by a capsule, in which 
the spores are formed. The cap- 
sule bears an operculum or lid 
covered by a hood, and both fall 
before the ripening of the sxiores. 
From the spore falling on moist 
ground there arises a threadlike 
growth, the protonema, whence 
new moss plants are developed, 
thus completing the cycle of the 
sexual and asexual generations. 
Four orders of mosses (Musci) are 
usually reckoned; — (1.) Bryinae 
(ttie Stegocarpse of some systema- 
tists). Here belong most of the 
true mosses, and the development 
of the fruit is that described above. 
It has two main divisions— Acro- 
carpse, in which the female organs 
and spore-cases are terminal on 
the main axis ; and Pleurocarpse, 
in which they are borne on lateral 
branches. To the first belong 
Mnium, Polytrichum, and Fu- 
naria; Hypnum and Fontinalis 
are examples of the latter. (2.) 
Phascacese, with terminal cap- 
sule, by the decay of which the 
8ix)re8 are set free. (3.) Andre- 
accae, in which the capsule opens 
longitudinally, the valves re- 
maining united at the apex and 
base. (4.) Sphagnacese, with a 
spherical capsule containing a 
hemispherical spore - sac. See 
Bennett and Murray’s Crypto^ 
gamic Botany (1889), and H. N. 
Dixon’s Students Handbook of 
British Mosses (2nd ed. 1904). 
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Mossley 

Mossley, munio. bor. and mrkt. 
tn., Lancashire, England, 10 m. 
E.N.B. of Muiichester ; has cotton 
mills, foundries, and mill works. 
It has a handsome town hall. 
Pop. (1901) l.S,452. 

Mostaganem, fort, seapt., dep. 
Oran, Algeria, 45 m. n.e. of Oran. 
It has trade in wool, skins, and 
horses; potteries, flour mills, and 
tanneries. Pop. (1901) 17,485. 

Mostar, tn. and former cap. of 
Herzegovina, on the Narenta, 47 
m. R.W. of Seraievo (the capital) ; 
is the residence of a Greek and 
a Roman Catholic bishop. The 
district is noted for grapes and 
wine. Pop. (1895) 14,.370. 

Most Favoured Nation 
Clause, when inserted in com- 
mercial treaties, binds the con- 
tracting parties to accord each to 
the other the same treatment as 
is given, or may be given, to the 
nation which is most favourably 
treated by each. The clause is 
sometimes restricted to one par- 
ticular matter, but usually it is 
general, applying to all matters 
of trade and navigation. The 
clause is generally restricted to 
gratuitous concessions, and is not 
considered applicable to cases in 
which a third nation has obtained 
concessions by making a quid pro 
quo. The modern device of using 
a maximum and a minimum tariff 
has tended to reduce the impor- 
tance of this clause. 

Mosul, cap. of vilayet of same 
name, Mesopotamia, Asiatic Tur- 
key, on the r. bk. of Tigris, op- 
posite the mounds of ancient 
Nineveh, 220 m. N.N.w. of Bag- 
dad. The vilayet is 29,220 sq. m. 
in area. The soil is fertile, but 
agriculture is in a backward 
state. The population is .300,000. 
The town, still partly walle<l, was 
very prosperous between the 10th 
and i3th centuries, and was for 
long afterwards a great trailing 
centre, noted particularly for its 
manufactures of muslin, to which 
it gave its name. Its importance 
has greatly declined since the 
opening of the Suez Canal and 
the rise of Abu-Shehr (Bushire). 
The great mosque is the only re- 
maining ancient building of in- 
terest. Mosul is the seat of a 
Jacobite patriarch. Pop. 40,000. 
..Motala, tn., Swedish co. of 
Ostergotland, on Lake Wetter, 
42 m. w. of Norrkbping. It has 
mechanical workshops, the largest 
of their kind in Sweden, supplying 
iron ships, railway engines, and 
machinery. Pop. (1900) ,3,047. 

MotanabbI, Abu-’l-Tayyib 
Ahmed-ibn-Hosatn (916-965), 
Arabic poet, born at Kufa, on the 
Euphrates. Having played the 

S rophet in the desert north of 
yria, he frequented the court 
of Aleppo, and after that of 
Shiraz in Persia. He wrote 
courtly poetry, very highly es- 
teemed by the Orientals. 


Motet, a form of sacred choral 
composition of moderate length, 
set to Latin words, and from 
about the 14th century frequently 
used to supplement the service 
of high mass. Its music is written 
in one or other of the old ecclesi- 
astical modes, and the theme is 
generally of a sacred character, 
as the melody of a plain chant ; 
but secular melodies have also 
been utilized. Certain sections 
usually contain passages for solo, 
with choral accompaniment in 
florid counterpoint. The modern 
form of motet is written in con- 
formity with the present system 
of music, contains an instrumental 
accompaniment, has never been 
adopte<l to any extent in the 
service of the church, and is in 
reality a form of sacred cantata. 
See Mass. 

Mother Carey*s Chicken. 

See Petkkl. 

Mother-of- Pearl. See Pearl. 

Motherwell, pol. bor. and tn., 
Lanarkshire, Scotland, 1 1 m. from 
r. bk. of Clyde, 12 m. by rail s.E. 
of Glasgow, is a rich coal-mining 
district, and has iron and steel 
works. A growing industry is 
iron bridge building. The town 
possesses a large technical school 
and the Dalzcll Juldlee Park. 
Pop. (1901) 30.418. 

Motherwell, William (1797- 
1835), Scottish poet, born in 
Glasgow. He became sheriflf- 
clerk depute of Renfrewshire 
(1819-29). He edited the Paisley 
Magazine and the Paisley Adver- 
tiser (1828-30), and conducted the 
Glasgow Courier (1830). A grace- 
ful and vigorous lyrist. Mother- 
well has true pathos in Jeanie 
Morrison and other lyrics, and 
genuine movement and ring in 
his Cavalier songs and bis ballads 
from the Scandinavian mythol- 
ogy. His Poenis, Narrative and 
Lyrical appeared in 1832; en- 
larged and edited, with biography, 
by James M‘Conechy (1846), and 
by William Kennedy (1848). A 
convenient reprint was issued in 
1881. In 1819 Motherwell edited 
the Harp of Renfrewshire^ by 
local authors ; in 1827 a treasury 
of ballads. Minstrelsy Ancient 
and Modern; and in 1835 (with 
Hogg) an edition of Burns, with 
good notes. In 1832 he contrib- 
uted a skilful preface to Hen- 
derson’s Scottish Proverbs, 

Motherwort (Leonurus car- 
diaca\ a herbaceous plant be- 
longing to the order Labiatee. 
It occurs rarely wild in Britain, 
but is common on the continent 
of Europe and in N, America. It 
has whorls of pale reddish flowers, 
and its lower leaves are three- 
lobed. It was formerly used as 
a medicine, being suspected of 
expectorant properties. 

Moths, or Heterocbra, con- 
stitute the second series of Lepi- 
doptera, as contrasted with the 


Rhopalocera, or butterflies. But 
while the butterflies form on the 
whole a natural group, the moths 
are a distinctly heterogeneous 
series, for the popular distinc- 
tion that moths fly by night and 
butterflies by day is subject to 
very numerous exceptions. In 
most, though not in all, moths 
there is a curious hook-and- 



eye arrangement for fastening 
the two wings together, which 
is never present in butterflies. 
Again, while the antennae of 
butterflies are clubbed, in moths 
they are variable in form, being 
only rarely clubbed. In ad- 
dition there is generally some 
difference between moths and 



Antennee of Tooths, 


butterflies as regards the nerv- 
11 res of the wing. Moths are 
far more numerous than butter- 
flies, and vary greatly both as 
regards size and beauty of colour. 
Such forms as the ghost and 
swift moths (Hepialidae) may 
reach an expanse across the 
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win ITS of six or seven inches, and 
are amont; the most brilliantly 
coloured of living insects. On 
the other hand, the small size 
and inconspicuous colouring of 
the clothes moths (Tineidaj) are 
familiar to all. There is great 
variation also as regards the 
habits and appearance of the 
larva*. The concealed larvse of 
the clothes moths are maggot- 
like in appearance; other forms 
are aquatic ; while those of the 
Psychidae construct cases which 
they carry about with them after 
the fashion of caddis-worms. As 
regards the adults, the most re- 
markable forms are the members 
of the family Syntomidje, which 
often present an extraordinarily 
detailed resemblance to bees and 
wasps ; no member of this family 
occurs in Britain. The only moth 
of direct use to man is the silk- 
moth {Bombyx mori) ; but a large 
number are of importance as 
destructive agents. See Hawk- 
Moth, Kuueu Moth, Burnet 
Moth, and so on ; also Lepi- 
DOPTERA and Butterflies. 

Motif, in music. See Leit- 
Motif and Wagner. 

Motion, Laws of. Newton 
bases his great work, the Prin~ 
cipidf on three laws of motion, 
which are statements, partly by 
way of definition, partly by way 
of postulate, of fundamental 
dynamic conceptions. The first 
law asserts that every body left 
to itself, free from the action of 
other bodies, will, if at rest, re- 
main at rest, or will continue to 
move with constant velocity. 
It is usual to regard the first law 
as a definition of the property of 
inertia. The second law states 
that the rate of change of the 
momentum of a body measures 
in direction and magnitude the 
force acting on it. But ultimately 
our experience tells us only of 
changes of momentum, and from 
these changes we infer forces. To 
get into touch again with the 
universe, we need the third law, 
which states that to every action 
there is an equal and opposite 
reaction. We observe a certain 
kind of motion in the body B 
which is part of the universe u. 
We may for purposes of simpler 
treatment sejjarate B from u by 
introducing in place of the action 
of U-B on B the force 4- F ; and 
then the action of B on u - B will 
be representable by the force -P. 
In recent years attempts have 
been made to replace Newton’s 
three laws by others more in har- 
mony with our present scientific 
outlook. It is certain that, what- 
ever improvement may have been 
effected in the logical statement 
of our fundamental dynamical 
principles, there has been elabo- 
rated no method better fitted 
than Newton’s for teaching the 
untrained mind the practical use 


of dynamical method. See 
Mach’s Development of Mechanics 
(Eng. trails. 1902), Ward’s Na- 
turalism and Agnosticism (1899), 
and Russell’s Principles of Mathe- 
matics (1903). 

Motive means in general what 
moves to action or appeals to the 
will. It is used to designate 
(1) the end or object aimed at 
in the action ; and (2) the feel- 
ing or emotion which prompts 
the agent to seek the end— for 
example, the motive of a philan- 
thropist’s action may be said to 
be either the relief of suffering 
or the compassion which prompts 
him to seek its relief. The word 
‘intention’ is often used in con- 
tradistinction from motive to 
ilesignate the former, motive 
being then reserved for the latter 
exclusively, as by Mill, when ho 
says, ‘ The morality of the action 
depends entirely upon the inten- 
tion— that is, upon what the 
agent toills to do. But the mo- 
tive -that is, the feeling which 
makes him will so to do — when 
it makes no difference in the act, 
makes none in the morality ’ 
{Utilitarianism^ ch. ii.). And it 
is a disputed question in ethics 
whether the intention or the 
motive (in this narrower sense of 
the term) is to be regrarded as the 
true object of moral judgment. 
Mill in the above passage and 
utilitarians as a school take the 
former view; Martineau, in his 
Types of Ethical T/icori/ (1866), is 
a prominent representative of the 
latter. (See for brief statement 
and criticism Sidgwick’s Methods 
of Ethics, bk. iii. ch. xii., 1893.) 
Another usage (c/. Green’s Pro- 
legomena to Ethics, s. 103 ff., 
1883) would restrict the term 
motive to that aim or end which 
actually determines the agent in 
any given case, and to which 
among conflicting desires he gives 
the preference. But this restric- 
tion of meaning is at variance 
with the ordinary usage of the 
term, which recognizes a ‘conflict 
of motives.’ 

Motley, John Lothrop (1814- 
77), American historian, was bom 
at Dorchester (now absorbed in 
Boston), Massachusetts. He spent 
a year in Europe, studying at Got- 
tingen, where he had as a fellow- 
student Bismarck, with whom he 
later became a warm friend. Ap- 
pointed secretary to the United 
States legation in St. Peters- 
burg, Motley spent a few months 
(1841-2) in Russia. His Peter 
the Great and Russia, appearing 
in the North American Review 
(1844), niav be said to be his 
d^but in the character of a his- 
torian. Thereon followed essays 
on Balzac and the Polity of the 
Puritans (1846-7). His Romance 
of the Massachusetts Colony 
(1849) bespeaks the powers of a 
historian rather than of a story- 


teller. After five years (1851-6) 
of laborious investigations in the 
archives of Berlin, Dresden, the 
Hague, and Brussels, he pub- 
lished (1856) History of the Rise 
of the Dutch Republic, narrat- 
ing the history from the abdi- 
cation of Charles V. to the assas- 
sination of William the Silent 
(1555-84). The work was at once 
greeted with the most cordial 
appreciation. After resting a 
year in America, Motley returned 
(1858) to England and continued 
his historic studies, which bore 
fruit in his second great work. 
History of the United Nether- 
lands (1800 68). Minister to 
Austria (1861-67), his third in- 
stalment of his history was pub- 
lished in 1868. In 1809-70 he 
was minister to Great Britain. 
He next removed to the Hague, 
where he wrote John of Barbie- 
veld (1874). See Memoir by 
Oliver Wendell Holmes (ed. 1898), 
and his Correspondence, ed. G. 
W. Curtis (1889). 

Motmot, member of a family 
of American birds related to the 
kingfishers. Together with the 
todies, they conrtitute the family 
Momotidge. The usual tints are 
green, blue, brown, and black; 
the plumage is loose, and the tail 
long. The birds inhabit dense 
forests in Mexico and S. America, 
and feed on insects, small rep- 
tiles, and fruit. The eggs are 
laid in holes in trees or banks, 
without any nest. An example 
is Momotus brasiliensis, a bird 
with a long racket-tipped tail. 

Motor Boats. The first motor 
boat was shown at the Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1889, being fitted with 
the petrol motor invented by 
Daimler. Within the last three 
years the success of the motor on 
the road has encouraged boat- 
builders to apply the petrol engine 
to small craft, while the institu- 
tion of international races has 
given further stimulus to the in- 
dustry. The Fishery Board of 
Scotland is demonstrating the 
value of the motor boat to the 
fishing industry ; the National 
Lifeboat Institution is experi- 
menting with various types of 
motors in connection with its 
boats ; and our rivers and coasts 
are giving evidence of the popu- 
larity of the motor boat for 
leasure purposes. At the exhi- 
itions in London and Paris in 
the winter of 1905 several motor 
boats were shown, the attrac- 
tions of the latter display in- 
cluding a racing-boat fitted with 
a 16-cylinder petrol engine of 180 
h.p. and a Delahaye 4-oy Under 
marine petrol engine of no less 
than 300 h.p. The English au- 
thorities in connection with 
motor - boating arc the Motor 
Yacht Club, the British Motor 
Boat Club, and the Marine Motor 
Association. 



Motor {^ara and Motor Cyolea 

Motor Cars and Motor 
Cycles. An English patent for 
a * horseless carnage’ was taken 
out by Ramsay and Wildgoose 
in 1619, but to the Frenchman 
Ougnoi belongs the credit of 
having been the first to make 
a vehicle to actually run upon 
the road. That was in 1770, 
when the carriage, mounted on 
throe wheels, carried two people 
at the rate of two miles an hour. 
Murdock, in 1784, ran the model 
of a wagon in which power was ob- 
tained from a high-pressure non- 
condensing steam engine. About 
the same time Symington con- 
structed a steam carriage with 
the propelling power at the rear. 
Richard Trevithick was, however, 
the pioneer of road locomotion 
on common roads in Britain in 
1801. In 1803 a new carriage was 
brought out with a horizontal, 
instead of a vertical, boiler. 
The crank-shaft was connected 
by gearing to the driving wheels, 
which wore of exceptionally 
largo diameter — viz. ten feet. 
With that carriage a speed of 
ten miles an hour was attained. 
Among early efforts to secure 
the mechanical propulsion of 
vehicles was the provision of 
iron pivoted legs, which, as in 
Brunton’s ‘mechanical traveller’ 
of 1813, had, when in operation, 
resemblance to a man walking. 
Later, Gordon developed the 
same idea. Burstall and Hill 
were the next conspicuous in- 
ventors ; but their carriage, weigh- 
ing about eight tons, was unable 
to attain anything like adequate 
speed. W. H. James, in 1823, 
made a step forward with a car- 
riage in which a tubular boiler 
was employed for the first time. 
Six years later a vehicle made 
by this inventor, in conjunction 
with Sir J. Anderson, made trips 
at twelve miles an hour, carrying 
fifteen passengers. But an even 
more prominent pioneer was Sir 
Goldsworthy Gurney, who took 
out his first patent for steam 
carriages in 1825. By 1828 he 
was able to make a journey from 
London to Bath, and a few years 
later a regular service of steam 
coaches was established between 
Gloucester and Cheltenham. 
Hitherto steam carriages had 
been designed for passenger serv- 
ice, and had weighed two tons 
or more. Gurney was the first to 
attempt a vehicle to do the work 
of one horse, carry two or three 
people, and weigh only about five 
owt. Greater success was at- 
tained by Walter Hancock, who, 
according to Sir F. Bramwell, 
constructed steam carriages that 
were quieter in running than 
some of the steam conveyances 
of recent years. Among the im- 
provements Hancock effected was 
a boiler working at a steam pres- 
sure of 100 lbs. per square inch— 
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more than double the pressure 

S reviously utilized. Maceroni, 
fasmyth. Dance, Heaton, Som- 
ers, Ogle, and Church were 
among others who made consider- 
able advance, the latter design- 
ing a double-decked steam omni- 
bus to carry fifty passengers. 
But the opposition of the turn- 
pike trustees, and the growing 
development of the railroad, fos- 
tered a prejudice against the 
mechanical road carriage. Dur- 
ing 1832 no fewer than fifty- 
four bills were introduced into 
Parliament with the object of 
making steam carriages subject 
to special taxation. On the 
Ashburnham and Totnes road 
the toll on mechanically - pro- 
pelled carriages was £2, while 
that for a coach and four horses 
was only 3s. From 1860 to 1870 
legislation was enacted which 
effectually .silenced inventors in- 
terested in the automobile, and 
it was not until 1896 that the 
Locomotives on Highways Act 
again made possible the presence 
of the mechanical road car on 
the British highway. 

The high-speed internal -com- 
bustion motorof Gottlieb Daimler 
revolutionized the whole subject. 
In 1884 ho patented an engine in 
which the projielling power was 
produced by the rapid combus- 
tion of carburettod air in a cylin- 
der on the Otto principle. (See be- 
low.) Two years later he fitted the 
engine to a bicycle. The French 
and Belgian rights to construct 
his motor were acquired in 1889 
by Messrs. Panhard and Levassor, 
whose first car was made in 1891. 
Another pioneer with the petrol 
engine was Benz, who in 1885, 
working independently of Daim- 
ler, produced a mechanically- 
propelled tricycle. 

There are three distinct types 
of motor cars, so far as the pro- 
polling power is concerned — 
Iietrol, steam, and electric. On 
the Continent much attention 
is being devoted to cars using 
alcohol as fuel ; but in their 
general arrangement they are 
identical with those employing 
a mineral product. Experiments 
have also been made with acety- 
lene, naphthalene, ether, and 
compressed air. 

Petrol (7ar«.— ‘Efforts have been 
made to utilize ordinary petro- 
leum^ or paraffin as the fuel for 
the internal-combustion engines 
of automobiles, not only be- 
cause of its relatively low cost 
and greater safety as comp>ared 
with petrol, but also on account 
of the facility with which it can 
be obtained. One of the chief 
difficulties, however, is that pe- 
troleum can only be vaporized 
when subjected to great heat, 
this being usually effected by in- 
jecting it in the form of a fine 
spray into a heated chamber be- 
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fore it is admitted to the combus- 
tion head of the engine. Other 
drawbacks have been fouling of 
the valves and cylinders, owing 
to the residue, and the some- 
what obnoxious products of com- 
bustion. By far the greater num- 
ber of cars use petroleum spiiit, 
known also as petrol and motor 
spirit. The petrol engine works 
on identically the same principle 
as the gas-engine, the main dif- 
ference being that its ‘gas’ has 
to be made as the car travels 
along. A supply of petrol and 
a gas-maker, known technically 
as a carburettor, are all that 
is necessary. Petrol engines are 
of two general types. In one, 
the series of operations requires 
four strokes — two up and two 
down — to complete tlie cycle, and 
for this reason it is called a four- 
cycle motor, this being the type 
almost universally employed on 
automobile.s. The other requires 
but. two strokes — one in each 
direction — of the piston to com- 
plete the cycle, and is there- 
fore termed a two-cycle engine. 
The latter is extensively em- 
ployed in America on small 
motor launches. The four-cycle 
engine was originally proposed 
by a French engineer, M. Beau do 
Rochas, and was later put into 
practical form by Dr. N. A. Otto, 
who brought out his first gas- 
engine on this system in 1876. 
The principle of operation of four- 
cycle engines is shown diagram- 
matical! y on the following page 
in Figs. 1-4. ’Fhc first action, that 
of drawing in through the inlet 
valve. A, a quantity of air car- 
buretted with the vapour of petrol 
to form an explosive mixture or 
charge, is shown in Fig. 1. As 
the piston travels downward in 
the cylinder, the suction thereby 
created overcomes the tension of 
the spring n, and allows the inlet 
valve to open and admit the 
mixture ; the valve^ remains open 
until the piston relaches the end 
of its first outward stroke. The 
next, or compression stroke, is 
shown in Fig. 2. Both the inlet 
valve A and the exhaust valve C 
are closed, and as the piston 
moves upward the charge is com- 
pressed into the space forming 
the combustion chamber, between 
the piston and the cylinder head. 
The volume of gas which filled the 
whole of the cylinder and combus- 
tion chamber is now compressed 
into the latter— a space equal to 
from J to tV of the whole. 

By means of suitable external 
mechanism, known as the con- 
tact-maker, an electric spark is 
caused to jump across the ter- 
minals of the sparking plug D 
when the piston reaches the end 
of its first return or compres- 
sion stroke. The compressed 
charge of explosive mixture is 
thus ignited, and, the gas ex- 
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pandinfiT rapidly, the piston starts carburettor from becoming too 

on its second outward impulse or cold for successful evaporation of 

workini; stroke (Fig. 3), the two the spirit, the air for the carburet- 

valves still remaining closed. tor is usually taken from a point 

Just before the impulse stroke is close to a heated part of the 

completed, the exhaust valve C engine. In the earlier vehicles 

is opened by suitable mechanism what is known as a surface car- 

to allow the products of combus- burettor was employed. This 

tion to be cleared out of the consisted of a receptacle coii- 



Diagrartis of Action of Four-Cycle Engine. 

(For explanation, see text.) 


cylinder as the piston rises for taining the petrol, across the sur- 

the second return stroke (Fig. 4). face of which air was drawn, so 

When this stroke is completed the that it became mingled with the 

inlet valve again opens, and an- vapour of the spirit. Among the 

other charge is drawn in by the drawbacks of the surface car- 

piston, and the cycle is repeateil. burettor were its relative exces- 

The vapour of the petrol and sive size, and the inability to 

the air are mixed in the carburet- prevent splashing, which caused 

tor. To prevent the air and the a constantly changing quality of 


the mixture. Another disadvan- 
tage was that, petrol not being a 
homogeneous product, but a mix- 
ture of many compounds and 
varying degrees of density, the 
lighter constituents evaporated 
first, leaving behind those which 
wore too heavy or ‘stale* to give 
a good mixture. Most modern 
carburettors are fitted with a 
fioat-feed chamber and a mixing 
or spraying chamber. The first 
is a receptacle in which a small 
supply of petrol is maintained 
at a constant level. The petrol 
usually flows by gravity from 
the main tank to this chamber, 
the float rising as the (retro! 
flows ill until the desired level is 
reached, when the inlet is close<l 
by means of a suitable valve. 
The mixing chamber compiises a 
ni[)ple through which the petrol 
is sucked, partly by the engine, 
and partly by the stream of air 
with which it is mingled by being 
sprayed from the nipple against 
a cone. Although most carburet- 
tors will work under ordinary 
variations of motor speed with- 
out changing the adjustment of 
the air inlet, it is impossible 
under such conditions to secure 
the maximum efficiency of the 
engine at more than one speed. 
With the view of remedying 
this, automatic carburettors have 
lately been devised which pro- 
vide a uniform quality of mixture 
at all engine speeds. These act 
chiefly by means of the provision 
of an auxiliary air inlet, the 
opening in which is varied by 
a spring, either in accordance 
with the intensity of the suc- 
tion of the engine, or in propor- 
tion to the opening or closing of 
a throttle valve. The correct 
mixture of petrol vapour and air 
cannot be definitely given, be- 
cause of the variable character of 
the quality of the gas and the 
tempeiature of the atmosphere. 
Thus on a cold day, especially at 
starting, the mixture may be in 
the proportion of four parts of 
air to one of petrol vapour, while 
under favourable conditions it 
may be as high as fourteen to one. 
To permit of the proportion be- 
ing varied, a lever is provided in 
conjunction with the carburettor, 
by means of which the amount 
of air drawn in may be regulated. 

Having obtainecl a charge of 
mixture in the cylinder, it is 
necessary to compress the same. 
This heats the gas, and both the 
higher temperature and the higher 
pressure lavour ready ignition 
and quick combustion. The next 
operation is that of igniting the 
charge. In the early days of the 
petrol car this was effected by 
means of a platinum tube main- 
tained in a state of incandescence 
by an external flame. This was, 
however, soon superseded, as the 
employment of an external flame 
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in proximity to petrol resulted 
in several oars being destroyed 
by fire. At the present time, 
the method most commonly em> 
ployed is to introduce through 
the walls of the cylinder an in- 
sulating porcelain tube, carrying 
the wires which form part of the 
secondary circuit of an induction 
coil. The inner ends of these 
wires are brought near together, 
leaving a small gap in the circuit 
across which the electric current 
jumps in the form of a spark 
when the circuit is closed exter- 
nally. There are two principal 
systems of electric ignition. The 
high-tension system consists es- 
sentially of a primary (dry)battery 
or a secondary battery (accumu- 
lator)— the latter being the type 
most usually adopted in Britain 
— an induction coil, and a con- 
tact-maker. In the magneto sys- 
tem — either high or low tension 
— a magneto, driven by the en- 
gine, is employed to generate 
the electricity required. In the 
high • tension system the em- 
ployment of an induction coil is 
rendered necessary, becaiise the 
compressed charge in the com- 
bustion chamber offers consider- 
able resistance to the bridging 
by the electrical current of the 
gap between the two points of 
the sparking-plug. It is neces- 
sary that the spark by which the 
charge is fixed shall take place at 
the precise moment in the cycle, 
and this is effected by the con- 
tact -maker already mentioned, 
by which the electrical circuit 
is closed at every second revolu- 
tion of the engine crank shaft. 
In the low-tension magneto sys- 
tem, what is termed the magneto 
is practically a form of dynamo 
generating a low-tension current, 
which is passed into the combus- 
tion chamber, where the spark is 
caused by mechanically separat- 
ing two points forming terminals 
of the circuit, and these take 
the place of the sparking-plug in 
the high-tension system. As in 
the latter, provision is made for 
advancing or retarding the igni- 
tion, in order to vary the speed 
of the motor. Still another type 
of ignition is that in which a 
magneto is used in conjunction 
with an induction coil to furnish 
a high-tension current. 

At the end of the impulse 
stroke of the petrol motor the 
pressure of the burnt gases in 
the cylinder is from 40 to 60 lbs. 
per sq. in., and if they are dis- 
charged directly into the atmos- 
here a deafening noise is pro- 
uced. To avoid this, an appara- 
tus known as a silencer or exhaust 
box is employed, in which the 
gases are gradually expanded in- 
to the atmosphere. 

At the moment of explosion 
the temperature within the cylin- 
der is about twice that of the 
VII.-24 
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melting-point of cast iron, and 
as the explosions take place at 
the rate of from 50 to 1,250 
per minute, the cylinder would 
get so hot that the piston through 
expansion would eventually *seixe’ 
or stick in the cylinder. In low- 
power motor cycles the movement 
of the machine through the air is 
relied upon to keep the cylinder 
cool, the latter being provided 
with a number of webs or radial 
ribs cast on it to increase the 
radiating surface exposed to the 
air. With the exception of those 
on motor cycles, the cylinders of 
automobile petrol engines are 
provided with jackets, through 
which water is rapidly circulated. 
To prevent the water from boil- 
ing away, a radiator forms part 
of the engine - cooling system. 
Though vary ingin shaije aiul style, 
its purpose is that of causing 
the water to p.ass through a large 
area of tubes, the outer surface of 
which can be acted upon by the 
atmosphere. There are two ways 
of circulating the water through 
the cylinder jacket. One is 
known as the natural or thermo- 
siphon system, and can be likened 
to the arrangement adopted in 
the ordinary household hot-water 
supply. In the second system the 
water is circulated by a small 
pumi> driven by the engine. In 
certain cases the various parts 
are so arranged that, should tlie 
pump fail to work, the circulation 
will still be maintained by grav- 
itation. At present the almost uni- 
versal practice for large cars is to 
combine the tank and radiator in 
one structure, which completely 
fills the front opening of the 
motor bonnet. It is possible to 
cool the cylinders of a 40-horse- 
power motor with a few quarts of 
water, used over and over again, 
with merely nominal evaporation. 

The speed of the motor can be 
varied in several ways ; one is 
by advancing and retarding the 
ignition as already explained, and 
another is by varying the qual- 
ity and quantity of mixture sup- 
plied to the combustion cliainber. 
The general practice is to insert 
a throttle valve in the admission 
pipe controlled by a foot lover 
or a hand lever. As a matter of 
fact, a four-cylinder engine has a 
range of flexibility which in the 
hands of an expert driver approxi- 
mates that of a steam-engine. The 
majority of petrol motors are 
fitted with a governor, acting on 
a throttle on the gas admission 
pipe, to prevent them from ‘rac- 
ing’ whenever the load is reduced. 

While steel is occasionally em- 
ployed, the cylinders of petrol 
motors are usually made of cast 
iron, the water jackets forming 
part of the casting. The piston 
consists of a circular casting 
open at one end. Although it 
is made to fit the cylinder as 
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closely as possible, and is vet 
free to move up and down within 
it, there would be a leakage of 
the gas before and after the ex- 
plosion unless special means for 
making a tight point were pro- 
vided. To this end piston rin^s 
are fitted into giooves formed in 
the outer surface of the piston. 
These rings are ma<ie of cast iron 
to a diameter slightly larger than 
the diameter or bore of the cyliiv 
tier, and eccentric ; they are split 
at one point and forced over the 
piston into grooves. The recip- 
rocating motion of the piston is 
converted into rotary motion by 
means of a connecting rod at- 
tached to the piston at one entl, 
and to a crank on the engine 
shaft at the other. 

Inlet valves, by means of which 
the explosive mixture is admitted 
to the combustion chamber of 
the engine, are of two kinds — (1) 
those which are opened auto- 
matically by the motor itself on 
its suction stroke, and (2) those 
which are mechanically operated. 
The exhaust valve — i.e. the valve 
by which the burnt gases are al- 
lowed to pass out of the engine 
— is mechanically operated, and 
is opened at every alternate 
ui>ward stroke of the piston by 
means of a cam, mounted on a 
small shaft which runs at half 
the speed of the engine shaft, 
from which it is driven by small 
gear wheels. Unlike the steam- 
engine, the motor must be put 
in operation before an explosion 
can take place, and before any 
power can be developed ; more- 
over, it cannot develop much 
power at slow speeds. These 
difficulties have been overcome 
by the US3 of gears and clutches, 
which permit the engine to travel 
at a speed higher than that of the 
car, or to work when the vehicle 
is at rest. Ease of starting and 
steadinessof operation are secured 
in the highest degree in a multi- 
cylinder engine. The four-cylin- 
<ler motor lias usually one cylin- 
«ler full of mixture, and near the 
ignition point. If the compres- 
sion is good, a very small fraction 
of a turn of the starting handle 
will cause an explosion. Fre- 
quently, indeed, such an engine 
will start without the starting 
handle being touched, as soon as 
the current is switched on and 
the ignition lever slightly manip- 
ulated. 

In the early cars the method 
of applying the power to the 
propulsion of the vehicle was ef- 
fected by means of belts work- 
ing on fast and loose pulleys, 
so that by slipping the belts on 
to the loose pulleys the engine 
could be instantly disconnected 
from the driving mechanism when- 
ever desired. Usually there were 
as many belts as there were 
speeds, a reverse motion being 




1. Early motor c;ar (Murdock n, 17N4). 2. Oreiit WfHtern Railway motor oarriase for quick Huhnrbaii hranch arrvice. 3. Electric ambulance. 
4. LaiK'hfhter military car. 5. Straker lorry for War Department. H. Woladey commercial motor «ar. 7. Rtchard-Braeier racing car, 
winner of Oordou-Seimett Cup, 1(M)9. 8. Postal motor omnibus, Isle of Wight. 0. Napier six-cylinder racing car. 10. Mercedes racing car. 





Motor Cars.— II. Touring and Town Cars. 


1. Panhard and Leva«eor 24 h.p. touring car. 2. White Hteani Uudauletie. 3 Arrol-Jnhnstone car, winner of Tourist Trophy, Isle of Man. 
4. 'Rover* 100-guinea car. 0. Daimler car. supplied to H.M. the King. 6. De Oioii 6 h.p. light car. 7. Singer6h.p. trl-car. & Oldsmobile 9 h.p. 
single cylinder car. 8l Klectric brougham. City and Suburban Eiectric Curiage Co. 
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the pleasure steam-cars at pres- 
ent in use are provided with 
flash boilers, on account of 
their reduced risk of explosion, 
this departure dating; from M. 
Serpollet’s exijoriments of 1888. 
In these Konerators, instead of 
a volume of water beini? heated 
to boilin)i;-point, a certain quan- 
tity is injected into a heated 
coil at each stroke of the engine 
and instantaneously converted 
into steam and superheated. 
No mechanical spoed-change gear 
is necessary in a steam-car, the 
variation in speed being obtained 
by a throttle - valve ; while to 
drive the car in a backward direc- 
tion it is only necessary to reverse 
the engine. A large number of 
light steam-cars have come from 
America ; but they are somewhat 
lightly constructed, while few 
of them are able to run more 
than 25 miles on one supply of 
water and fuel. These vehicles 
are fitted with a light type of 
fire-tube boiler, heated by a burner 
using petrol as fuel. The steam 
is conveyed to a double -cylin- 
der vertical engine, driving di- 
rectly by means of a chain on 
to the centre of the rear live 
axle. An automatic regulator 
is provided to feed the petrol 
to the burner at a predetermined 
rate, so as to keep the steam 
ressure at the desired limit, 
ince then other tyi)e8 have been 
developed both in the United 
States and in Europe, in which 
the consumption of fuel has 
been reduced ; and by the provi- 
sion of arrangements for condens- 
ing the waste steam, modern cars 
are not called upon to make such 
frequent stops for replenishment 
of the fuel and water supply. 

Heavy steam wagons are also 
made for the conveyance of loads 
up to five tons. The majority of 
these are fitted with a firo-tube 
boiler, fired either by coke or coal, 
the steam being utilized to drive 
a horizontal comxjound engine. 
The engine does not drive the 
vehicle direct, but through gear- 
ing arranged to give two speeds. 

Electric Automobiles. — It was 
not until 1887 that the first at- 
tempts at electric traction on 
roads were made, by M. Gustave 
Trouve in Paris and Mr. Magnus 
Volk at Brighton. Little prog- 
ress was, however, made until 
M. Jeantaud entered an electric 
carriage in a race held in France 
in 1897. The current was fur- 
nished by a heavy and incon- 
venient battery of accumulators, 
which had to be recharged about 
every 16 miles. To obtain the 
necessary rotary motion, one 
or two motors are employed, 
their power being conveyed to 
the road wheels either through 
gear wheels or chains. The speed 
of the vehicle is regulated bv a 
device known as a controller, 
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which is so connected up to the 
battery and the motor that the 
former may be divided into dif- 
ferent groups, and the current 
of only one or more groups util- 
ized; while the power of the 
motor may be altered and its 
direction of running reversed, 
conveiting it into a powerful 
brake. The electric carriage is 
the most cleanly in use and the 
quietest in operation. Even 
where current can be obtained, 
considerable time is occupied in 
recharging the battery. Hence 
the electrical car is practically 
confined to town work. It is, 
however, the easiest to oi^erate 
and control, and when at rest no 
part of the mechanism is in opera- 
tion. The lead plates in use to-day 
give from 10 to 12 watt-hours 
per pound. The battery usually 
forms about 33 per cent, of the 
total weiglit of the carriage. At 
a sx)ccd varying from 12 to 15 
miles an hour a distance of from 
35 to 40 miles is obtained upon 
one charge of the batteries ; where 
longer distances are required, a 
system of interchangeable bat- 
teries is adopted. The cost for 
electrical energy works out at 
a penny per ton mile, as against 
the 20 to 50 mile run at three- 
pence per ton mile possible in 
1896. The longest known run 
on one charge of an electrical 
vehicle was made in October 1901 
by a Krieger car, weighing 2*45 
tons, which covered a distance of 
190 miles. The battery consisted 
of 60 cells, of a capacity of 400 
ampere-hours. To increase the 
popularity of the electrical ve- 
hicle, what is needed is a battery 
of accumulators able not only to 
propel a carriage a distance of 
from 60 to 70 miles on one charge, 
but to be quickly recharged, ana 
weighing not more than ten or 
fifteen per cent, of the total weight 
of the car — a x)roblcm now exer- 
cising the minds of many experi- 
menters in the electrical world. 
The Edison or Junger nickel-iron 
batteries have not yet been tried 
a sufficiently long time for any 
opinion to be given as to their fu- 
ture commercial value. Certain 
disadvantages attend their use. 
The electrolyte-caustic potash is 
a rather more objectionable ma- 
terial to deal with than sulphuric 
acid. The voltage is so low that 
seventy cells will have to be used 
where forty-four now suffice, while 
the relation of bulk to capacity 
is entirely in favour of the lead 
battery. 

A brief reference should be 
made to the petrol-electric car, 
the object of which is to provide 
a car capable of travelling long 
distances without frequent stop- 
pages for the replenishment of 
the fuel supply, with the easy 
control and the smooth and quiet 
running of the electrical system. 
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In these cars the change-speed 
gear and its connections are re- 
placed by a dynamo driven by 
the engine, and the electrical 
energy generated is utilized in 
operating one or more electric 
motors, which in turn propel the 
vehicle. 

With reference to the automo- 
bile movement itself, a pioneer 
in Britain is Sir David Salomons, 
Bart., who in 1895, at Tunbridge 
Wells, organized the first exhi- 
bition of motor cars in Great 
Britain. Two years later, after 
the passing of the Act of 1896, 
by which motorists were per- 
mitted to drive motor vehicles 
on the public roads without be- 
ing preceded by ‘the man with 
the red flag,’ came the establish- 
ment of the Automobile Club 
of Great Britain and Ireland. 
The club’s annual reliability 
trials have provided a series of 
tests in which manufacturers 
have gained experience from each 
other’s failuros and successes. 
Whilst the British club, with 
its affiliated organizations in 
Scotland, Ireland, Wales, and 
all the districts of liingland, is 
regarded as the central authority 
of automohilism in the United 
Kingdom, the Automobile Club 
do France is recognized as the 
headquarters of the interna- 
tional movement. This club was 
founded at Paris in 1896, and has 
layed a controlling part in the 
cvelopmcnt of motor-car racing. 
The initial contest for * carriages 
without horses’ was run between 
Paris and Rouen in 1894, being 
won by a De Dion steam tractor. 
In the following year a great 
race from Paris to Bordeaux and 
back — a distance of 750 miles — 
was won by Levassor on a Pan- 
hard car driven^' by a 4 horse- 
power engine, his time being 48 
hours 48 minutes. That event 
was also notable as being the 
-first occasion of the appearance 
of pneumatic tyres in connec- 
tion with long-distance motor 
travelling. Since then the horse- 
ower of the engines employed 
as increased until vehicles of 15 
horse-power, 20 horse-power, and 
30 horse-power are commonly used 
for touring. Monsters with 100 
horse-power engines are familiar 
in connection with racing. The 
world’s record, made on the Arles- 
Salon road, France, by H^mery, 
on a Darracq 8 cylinder 200 horse- 
power car, on Dec. 30, 1905, is 
20| secs, for the kilometre, equal 
to 109 miles per hour. Baras, a 
French driver, at Ostend in No- 
vember 1904, attained a speed 
equal to 104*3 miles per hour 
over the flying kilometre. To 
encouram the sport further, Mr. 
Gordon Bennett offered a trophy 
to the French club for inter- 
national competition. This was 
won in 1900 by M. Charron 
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Motor Cars and Motor Cyoles 

(France), on a Panhard car, at 
the rate of 38i miles per hour; 
in 1901 by M. Girardot (France), 
also on a Panhard, his speed be> 
ins 351 miles per hour ; in 1902 
by Mr. S. Edge (England), on 
a Napier, at the rate of 34 miles 
per hour ; in 1903 by M. Jenatzy 
(Germany), on a Mercedes, at the 
rate of 491 miles per hour; and 
in 1904 and again in 1905 by M. 
Th^r^ (France), on a^ Richard- 
Brasier. An international con- 
test for motor cycles was estab- 
lished in 1904. 

With the Motor Car Act of 
1903, automobilism entered upon 
a new era. This act enforces 
registration of cars, licensing of 
drivers, a speed limit of 20 miles 
an hour, regulates the lighting 
of vehicles, and renders those 
who drive recklessly subject to 
severe penalties. On the appli- 
cation of local authorities, too, 
the Local Government Board has 
power to reduce the speed limit 
or to prohibit motor cars from 
any roads it may schedule. The 
act continues in force till the 
end of 1901). when the whole 
ubject will oe reviewed by the 
egislature. In September 1905 a 
royal commission was appointed 
with this object, and reported in 
July 1906. Among the recom- 
mendations made were: (1) the 
abolition of the 20-mile limit, ex- 
cept for villages and small towns, 
where the maximum should be 
12 miles an hour, reliance to be 

laced on the general law pro- 

ibiting driving to the common 
danger ; (2) a higher scale of duties 
on motor cars, the proceeds to ^o 
towards road upkeep; (3) emis- 
sion of smoke or vapour in offen- 
sive quantities, or allowing exces- 
sive noise or vibration, should be 
punishable offences. Moderation 
in the use of sirens and horns is 
also suggested. 

A Motor Volunteer Corps was 
officially gazetted in 1903. In the 
fire service, in connection with 
hospital and ambulance work, 
and in various other ways, the 
motor car has proved its adapta- 
bility, while the numerous motor- 
omnibus services now being estab- 
lished lead to the hope that it 
will prove a factor in solving the 
difficulties of rapid transit in 
cities and towns. 

See W. Fletcher’s History and 
Development of Steam Locomotion 
on Common Roads (1891) ; L. 
Lockert*s Petroleum Motor Cars 
(1898) ; G. D. Hiscox’s Horseless 
Vehicles (1900) ; Rhys Jenkins’s* 
Motor Cars anfd the Application 
of Mechanical Power to Road 
Vehicles{\^fi^) \ Sir Henry Thomp- 
son’s The Motor Car (1902) ; W. 
Worby Beaumont’s Motor Vehi- 
cles and Motors (1900-5); The 
Automobile^ based on Lavergne’s 
V Automobile sur Route (trans. 
aiid ^d. by P. N, Hasluck^ new 


ed. 1905) ; R. J. Mecredy’s The 
Dictionary of Motoring (1903) , 
H. L. Lewis and W. H. Porter’s 
The Law Relating to Motor Cars 
(1^4) ; A. B. Filson Young’s The 
Complete Motorist (1904) ; Holden- 
Stone’s The Automobile Industry 
(1905) ; W. Fletcher’s A’m/Zwh and 
Arnerican Steam Carriages and 
Traction Engines (1904) ; Motors 
and Motor Driving^ ed. by A. 
C. Harmsworth, Badminton Li- 
brary (3rd ed. 1904) ; The Auto- 
mobile Handbook of the Auto- 
mobile Club of Great Britain and 
Ireland (1904) ; The Law of Motor 
Cars and other Carriages^ by G. 
A. Bonner (1904) ; Motor Car Law, 
by H. G. Farrant (1904) ; and The 
Motor Year Book, 

Motril, city, prov. Granada, 
Spain, on Mediterranean, the an- 
cient port of Granada, from which 
it lies 33 m. s. Wine, sugar-cane, 
and subtropical fruits are grown. 
There are Moorish ruins. Pop. 
(1900) 18,528. 

Motto, in heraldry, a pithy 
word or sentence forming an in- 
tegral part of the achievement, 
usually in England and Ireland 
placed under the shield, and in 
Scotland above the crest. The 
slogans or war cries of the old 
families are by some regarded 
as the forerunners of the motto. 
These were universal among all 
nations, and in Scotland were 
particularly numerous. 

Motif Ion {Ovis musimon), the 
wild sheep of Europe, now found 
only in Corsica and Sardinia. 
See Shekp. 

Moukden. See Mukden. 

Mould, a name commonly given 
to a variety of fungoid growths, 
usually of filamentous structure, 
and bearing BX>ores on the sum- 
mits of erect branches. They 
usually grow on damp animal or 
vegetable material, such as meat, 
jam, boots, clothes, paper, and so 
on. Certain of the moulds are 
highly destructive to vegetable 
crops, notably Peronospora in- 
festans, which attacks the potato. 

Mouldings. See Joinery. 

Moulinsfanc. cap. of Bourbon- 
nais), cap. of dep. Allier, France, 
on r. bk. of Allier, 194 m. by rail 
8.E. of Paris; has engineering, 
glass, and cabinet-making works, 
and hat factories; also a 15th- 
century cathedral, and the ruined 
castle of the dukes of Bourbon. 
Pop. (1901) 22,340. 

Moulmein. See Maulmain. 

Moulting, the process in which 
birds get rid of and renew their 
feathers, and Crustacea and in- 
sects cast off and renew their 
chitinous cuticle. The term may 
also be applied to the quite analo- 
gous processes in the course of 
which mammals shed their hair 
and snakes slough their skin. 

Moulton, Ellen Louise 
Chandler (18.35), American 
writer, born at Pomfret, Connec- 


ticut ; married. 1856, William 
Moulton, publisher, Boston. Mrs. 
Moulton’s works include volumes 
of stories, verse, travel, and tales 
for children. She edited the col- 
lected poems of Philip Bourke 
Marston (1892). 

Moulton, John Fletcher 
(1844), English barrister and poli- 
tician, was bom at Madeley, 
Salop ; graduated as senior wran- 
gler and first Smith’s prizeman 
at Cambridge (18(^). Called to 
the bar (1874), he rapidly acquired 
a largo practice, especially in 
patent cases. In Parliament he 
has represented Clapham divi- 
sion (1885-6), South Hackney 
(1894-5), and Launceston division 
of Cornwall (1898-1906). In Jan- 
uary 1906 he was appointed one of 
the Lords of the Court of Appeal. 

Moultrie, John (1799-1874), 
English poet, was born in London, 
of a Scoto- American family. He 
became rector of Rugby 
where he was the close fri* 

Hr. Arnold. Moultrie is chiefly 
remembered for certain symiia- 
thetic short ix>ems, and for his 
Godiva (1820), once greatly ad- 
mired. He published a volume 
of collected verse (181^7), The 
Dream of Life (1843), and Altars, 
Hearth, and Graves (1854). His 
Collected Works were published 
ill 1876. See Memoir by Derwent 
Coleridge, prefaced to complete 
edition of Moultrie’s Poems (1876). 

Mound Birds, or Megapodes, 
are game birds, which do not in- 
cubate their eggs, but deposit 
them in a mound composed of 
earth and decaying vegetation. 
The heat produced by the rotting 
leaves is sufficient to ensure the 
hatching of the eggs. One of the 
most familiar of the megapodes 
is the brush-turkey {Gatheturus 
Lathami) of E. Australia. Its 
mounds are sometimes six feet 
high, and are constructed in 
level clearings; the cocks seem 
to assist in the building, and the 
same mound is apparently util- 
ized by more than one female. 
As many as forty eggs have been 
found in one of these mounds. 
Another example is the native 
pheasant {Leipoa ocellata) of S. 
and W. Australia, which differs 
but little in habits from the brush- 
turkey. Other species occur in 
the Philippines, New Hebrides, 
and in the islands of the Malay 
Archipelago. 

Mound Builders, a term ap- 
plied by some ethnologists to a 
hypothetical extinct people, pre- 
cursors of the present N. Ameri- 
can Indians, who are credited 
with the erection of the pre- 
historic earthworks of all kinds — 
forts, ramparts, barrows, mounds 
—strewn over the Mississippi 
basin and other parts of the 
United States, but numerous 
especially in the Ohio valley. 
The whole field has been care- 


(1828). 
end of 
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fully studied both by W. K. 
Moorehead, who upholds the ore- 
historio theory, and more recently 
by Cyrus Thomas, who attributes 
these remains not to the ‘pre- 
cursors’ but to the ancestors of 
the present aborigines: and this 
view is now jf^nerallv accepted 
as most in accordance with all 
the known data. Thomas classes 
the mounds in a number of sepa- 
rate zones, such as the southern, 
which is distinguished by flat- 
topped structures surmounted by 
fortified enclosures, somewhat 
analogous to the Mexican teo- 
calli. Another distinct class is 
the effigy mounds, which assume 
the form of saurians and other 
animals, and are restricted to the 
former territory of the Winne- 
bago Siouans in Wisconsin and 
Illinois. In Ohio the largest 
mound is Fort Ancient, a mile 
long, witli over ten miles of arti- 
ficial work. Chillicothe, on the 
Scioto River, is the centre of sev- 
eral important groups, such as 
those of Hopewell, Hopeton, and 
Mound City. Many were obvi- 
ously sepulchral barrows, and 
contain human remains and vari- 
ous objects, such as earthenware 
(often of artistic design and elabo- 
rate workmanship), finely-chipped 
flints, hammered copper brace- 
lets. Thomas concludes that 
many of the mounds are recent 
(post-Columbian). It is highly 
probable that many were the 
work of the Cherokees, who in- 
deed claim to have raised those 
which give its name to Grave 
Creek at the head of the Ohio. 
See W. K. Moorehead’s Prwiiiive 
Man in Ohio (1892) ; Cyrus 
Thomas’s ‘The Mound Builders,’ 
in 12th Annual Report^ Washing- 
ton Bureau of Ethnology (1891). 

Mound Dwellings. The cus- 
tom of living in subterranean 
and semi-subterranean dwellings 
was at one time very widespread. 
To distinguish between truly 
underground dwellings and 
mound dwellings is often diffi- 
cult. Tlio latter appear to be 
more especially associated, in re- 
cent centuries, with the hyper- 
borean races. Thus, the Onkilon, 
precursors of the Chukches on the 
Arctic shores of N.E. Siberia, 
dwelt in earth-huts, which had 
the form of small mounds, half 
sunk in the ground and closed 
above with whale ribs, and were 
covered with a thick layer of earth. 
These appear to have been almost 
or miite identical with the yurts 
used by the former natives of S. 
Kamchatka and by thei r kindred in 
the Aleutian Islands. James Hal 1 
describes the winter dwellings of 
the Greenland Eskimos in 1606 as 
being similar. The Moravian mis- 
sionaries at Hopedale, Labrador, 
speak of three Eskimo ‘mounds’ 
at that place, which only became 
deserted during the 19th century. 


Sir A. de Capell Brooke (1827), 
describing the winter dwelling 
of the I^pps, says : ‘ In form 
it (the gamnif or hut) is gener- 
ally circular, or oblong, hav- 
ing the appearance of a large, 
rounded hillock. The entrance 
is by a low narrow passage, at 
the extremity of which is a door, 
communicating with the part in- 


neys (1869) : ‘ A green conical 
mound, with an entrance passage, 
about eighteen inches high and 
two feet broad, leads from the 
lower side into the interior of 
the prehistoric dwelling.’ ‘ Many 
of these hillocks are found upon 
the seaside of almost all the 
islands of Orkney,’ remarks Dr. 
James Wallace in his Account of 
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A Mountain Battery. 


habited.’ But much more elabo- 
rate was the mound built in the 
9th century in the Namdal dis- 
trict of Norway by two brothers 
named Herlaug and Hrollaug. 
In Scotland we find many va- 
rieties of the mound dwelling. 
One notable example is thus 
described by Daniel Gorrie in 
Summer and Winter in the Ork- 


the Islands of Orkney in 17(X). 
Perhaps the earliest instance of 
a mound dwelling described from 
the scientific point of view is that 
of Knock-an-ard-ousk, near Lucan, 
County Dublin, which was dis- 
covered about 1724, and of which 
the ground -plan and sectional 
view are given by Walter Harris in 
his Works of Sir James Ware (1764). 
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Moundsville, city, W. Vir- 

S 'nia, U.S.A., the co. seat of 
arshall co., on the Ohio, 12 m. 
s.w. of Wheeling. Pop. (1900) 
5,362. 

Mounet- Sully (1841), stage- 
name of Jean Sully Mounet, 
French tragedian, born at Ber- 
gerac ; made his d^but at the 
Oddon (1868) in Paris, and in 
1872 appeared at the Com^die 
Francaise. Mounet-Sully’s great- 
est roles are Achilles, in Iphi- 
ginie ; Hypiwlytus, in Phedre ; 
the King, in Le Roi Amuse i 
and Hamlet. He visited Lon- 
don with the Com^die Francaise 
in 1894 ; has written a drama. La 
Buveusc dcs Larries. 

Mountain Ash. See Rowan. 
Mountain Battery is in- 
tended for use in mountainous 
countries where wheel-transport 
is impossible or very difficult. 
The gun-carriages are taken to 
pieces, and, with the guns, packed 
on mules, other mules carrying 
the ammunition - boxes and all 
stores and baggage. The guns 
(of which each battery has six) 
are very light and of 2‘5 inch 
calibre, or else 7-pounders and 
muzzle - loading. The person- 

nel (exclusive of the muleteers) 
forms part of the Royal Garrison 
Artil lery. There are 8 mountain 
bjitteries in the British army, all 
of which are stationed in India. 

Mountaineering. It is not 
till well into the middle ages 
that we hear of any one ascending 
a mountain for pleasure. In 1 205, 
or thereabouts. King Peter of Ara- 
gon climbed, it would seem purely 
as an adventure, the Canigou 
in the Eastern Pyrenees. Some 
half-century later, Petrarch 
ascended Mont Ventoux, near 
Avignon, and on his return wrote 
what may be called the earliest 
modern example of the treat- 
ment of natural scenery as a 
text for moral reflections. The 
Roccia Melone (11,600 ft.), near 
Mont Cenis, which in the middle 
ages enjoyed the reputation of 
being the highest mountain in 
Savoy, was ascended in 1358 by 
Bonifazio de* Rotari, a gentle- 
man of Asti. 

By the end of the 15th century 
we read of a class of professional 
hunters, of whose services kings 
and princes avail themselves. 
The Emperor Maximilian was 
devoted to chamois-hunting, and 
is reported to have once been led 
by the chase into an awkward 
situation. In 1492, Charles Vlil. 
of Franco, feeling a desire to 
know what was at the top of a 
mountain with remarkably pre- 
cipitous sides in Dauphin^, com- 
missioned Antoine de Ville, lord 
of Dompjulien and Beaupr^, to 
And out. He accomplished the 
task satisfactorily, heard mass 
on the top, and duly made his 
report to the Parlement of 


Grenoble. Not very much later, 
Leonardo da Vinci was climbing 
and making scientifle observa- 
tions on a mountain which seems 
to have been Monte Rosa. But 
the first real literature of moun- 
taineering, in which scientifle re- 
search is blended with something 
like a love of the mountains 
for their own sake, comes from 
Zurich, from Conrad Gesner and 
Josias Simler in the 16th cen- 
tury, and Scheuchzer at the end 
of the 17th century. 

With the exception of the 
Roccia Melone, the first real 
snow-ueak believed to have been 
ascended is the Titlis, near £n- 
elberg, in canton Unterwalden, 
y a monk in 1739. In 1770 two 
brothers, De Luc, watchmakers 
of Geneva, ascended the Buet 
in Savoy. The Velan, a peak 
over 12,000 ft. high, near the 
Great St. Bernard, was climbed 
in 1779 by M. Murith, afterwards 
prior of that house. Do Saus- 
sure, a scientifle man*of Geneva, 
a passionate lover of the moun- 
tains, had already offered a re- 
ward for the discovery of a route 
to the summit of Mont Blanc ; 
but more than a quarter of a 
century elapsed before the re- 
ward was claimed. Finally, in 
June 1786, Jacques Balmat found 
A practicable way ; and on 
August 8 of the same year he 
reached the summit, taking with 
him the village doctor. Paccard. 
Next year he repeateu the feat 
with two other guides, and a few 
days later led the huge caval- 
cade, seventeen guides and a 
servant, who accomx)anied Saus- 
sure on his classical ascent. Just 
a week after this, the first Eng- 
lish ascent was made by Colonel 
Mark Beaufoy. Mr. Woodley 
followed in 1788. After that no 
further ascents were made for 
fourteen years; and between 
Woodley in 1788 and Albert 
Smith in 1851, only thirty-one 
parties in all reached the top. 
The peaks about the sources of 
the Rhine were explored, and 
some of them ascended in the 
latter years of the 18th century, 
by Placidus a Spescha, a monk 
of Disentis in Switzerland. 

The example set in the W. Alps 
was duly followed in other dis- 
tricts. On July 28, 1800, the 
summit of the Gross-Glockner 
was reached by some peasants 
and a parish priest named Hor- 
rasch ; and on the following day 
another party of peasants, ac- 
companied by Valentine Stanig, 
a young mathematician, erected 
there an iron cross and a tall 
pole. In 1802, Cardinal Salm- 
Reifferscheid, who had initiated 
these attempts, reached the sec- 
ond peak of the mountain. This 
was speedily followed by the 
ascent of the Ortler-Spitze. The 
impulse to th^ attack on this 
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mountain was given by the Arch- 
duke John of Austria, who, in 
1804, commissioned Dr. Gebhard 
to reconnoitre the mountain, and 
if possible reach the top. After 
one or two vain attempts by some 
men from the Zillerthal, Gebhard 
secured the services of Joseph 
Pichler, a hunter from the vall^ 
of Passeyr. On S^tember 27, 
Pichler, with the Zillerthalers, 
were descried through a telescope 
on the summit. Their ascent had 
been made by a route now re- 
garded as one of the most diffi- 
cult and dangerous, and, con- 
sidering the inadequate nature 
of their appliances, must be 
looked on as a remarkable feat 
of pluck and perseverance. Next 
year Dr. Gebhard himself reached 
the same point. 

During the first half of the 
19th century Mont Blanc con- 
tinued to be ascended ; several 
of the peaks of Monte Rosa 
were attained, though not the 
actual highest ; many of the Alps 
of Bern and Uri were climbed, 
notably the Finsteraarhorn, the 
Jungfrau, the Wetterhorn, and 
the Galenstock ; while in the 
Austrian Alps an even more 
systematic campaign was carried 
on by Thurwieser, Ruthner, and 
others. The most consistent 
British devotee during those 
years was J, D. Forbes. From 
1826, when he first visited Cha- 
monix as a lad of sixteen, to 
1850 there were few parts of the 
range into which he did not pene- 
trate.. In 1837 he made a tour 
through Salzburg and Tyrol, in- 
cluding the then almost unknown 
dolomitic region round the Mar- 
molata. In 1841 he began in 
Dauphin^, thence making his way 
to the Bernese Oberland, where 
he ascended the Jungfrau, and 
finished at Zermatt. Lord Minto 
had been there, and had ascended 
the Brei thorn in 1830, and Sir 
John Herschel even earlier. 
John Ball, the first president 
of the Alpine Club, was at Zer- 
matt in 1845. Forbes’s book. 
Travels through the Alps of 
Savoy, which appeared in 1843. 
was the first English book or 
any consequence dealing with 
the high Alps. But what above 
all * attracted the attention of 
the English public to the new 
form of sport’ was the ascent of 
Mont Blanc by Albert Smith, 
or rather the highly popular en- 
tertainment in which that ascent 
was described. By 1857 the num- 
ber of those who sought the high 
Alps for recreation, most of whom, 
for some reason that has never 
been explained, were Cambridge 
men, had so much increased that 
it was possible to found the Alpine 
Club (1857). The influence or the 
club has been used as far as pos- 
sible to discourage foolhardy ad- 
ventures, .and tQ ineulcate tb? 
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due observance of the rules which 
experience has shown to be essen- 
tial to safety. It is noteworthy 
that not one of the orii^inal mem- 
bers >of the club, and only one of 
those who were the leading guides 
at the date of its formation, lost 
his life in an accident above the 
snow-line. In 1859 was published, 
under the title of Peak's^ Passes^ 
and Glaciers^ the first collected 
account of expeditions made by 
members of the club. Mr. Ball 
was the editor, and the book 
achieved a great success. A 
second series, in two volumes, 
followed three years later. On 
March 1, 1863, appeared the first 
number of the Alpine Journal ; 
and besides these, Mr. Hinchclifi, 
Mr. (now Mr. Justice) Wills, Mr. 
Leslie Stephen, Professor Tyn- 
dall, Mr. Whymper, published 
books which are among the 
classics of the sport. 

The Alps have not sufficed to 
exhaust the energies of moun- 
taineers. So long ago as 1868 
Mr. Douglas Freshheld and others 
visited the Caucasus, and climbc<l 
some of its principal peaks. An- 
other party was there in 1874, 
and nearly all the great summits 
of that chain have now been con- 
quered. Mr. Whymper, Sir W. 
M. Conway, and Mr. Fitzger- 
ald have similarly found routes 
to many of the highest i^aks 
of the Andes. The summit of 
Kilima-Njaro, believed to be 
the most elevated point on the 
African continent, was reached 
by Dr. Hans Meyer and Herr 
Purtscheller in 1889 ; and ten 
years later Mr. Mackinder at- 
tained the somewhat lower but 
more imposing peak of Kenya, 
200 m. farther N. The glaciers 
of New Zealand have attracted 
climbers from England as well 
as from the colony, and the 
Canadian Rockies are beginning 
to bo a favourite resort. Even 
the tremendous altitudes of the 
Himalayas have been essayed ; 
and though no peak of the first 
class has yet been attained, much 
has been added to our knowledge 
of the topography. 

See C. E. Mathews’s 2'he An- 
nals of Mont Blanc (1898) ; 
Whymper’s Scrambles amongst 
the Alps in the Years 1860 to 
1869 (1871) and Great Andes of 
the Equator (1892) ; Coolidge’s 
Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide- 
books (1889); Freshfield’s Italian 
Alps (1875) and Exploration of 
the Caucasus (2nd ed. 1902) ; Siie.i- 
dcr and Smith’s Through the High 
Pyrenees (1898); Gilbert and 
Ohurchiirs The Dolomite Moun- 
tains (1864); Conway’s Climbing 
in the Himalayas (1847); Fitz- 
gerald’s New Zealand Alps (1896) ; 
Studer, Ueher Eis und Schnee 
(4 vols. 1869-83); Weihenmann, 
Aus der Fimenwelt; and Dr. 
Ruthner, Berg und Gletscher- 


Reisen in den bsterreichischen 
Hochalpen (1864 - 69); while a 
general survey of the conquest 
of the Austrian Alps is given 
in Die Erschliessung der Ostal- 
pen (1893, etc.), ed. by Dr. E. 
Richter. 

Mountains. In a typical 
mountain range certain features 
are always present. It consists 
not of a single ridge, but of a 
chain of elevations; and in the 
greater mountain systems many 
subordinate ranges may be pres- 
ent, running nearly imrallel to 
one another, rarely branching 
or uniting, but as one dies out 
another rises and gradually as- 
sumes importance. The axial 
ridges are usually the highest; 
on each side of the range the 
mountains give place to lower 
elevations, often known as foot- 
hills, which in their turn merge 
into the surrounding plains. The 
higher peaks are mostly bare and 
rocky, often consisting mainly 
of sharp knife-edges, flanked by 
steep slopes. Around them lie 
the snowfields from which the 
glaciei*s take their rise. At lower 
elevations the rocks are covered 


blountains 

highly inclined, and when care- 
fully examined are found to have 
been thrown into closely-packed 
folds. This structure is due to 
lateral compression, which has 
acted at right angles to the trend 
of the mountain axis. Effects of 
this pressure are also to be seen 
in the crushed and broken con- 
dition of the strata and the de- 
velopment of new minerals ar- 
ranged in wavy bands, producing 
iiiotamorphic schists and gneisses 
out of ordinary types of igneous 
and sedimentary rock. In many 
of the Alpine limestones the 
fossils are elongated, or con- 
torted and deformed, in such a 
way as to show that the hardest 
rocks have been kneaded like 
plastic substances under the enor- 
mous stresses which accompany 
the formation of a mountain sys- 
tem. The folds into which the 
rocks have been pressed are 
more open and gently curved in 
the outer parts of the ranges; 
towards the centre they become 
more closely compressed, and 
have their fianks highly inclined 
or vertical, dipping inwards and 
downwards, as it were, towards 



Fio. 1 . — Diagrammatic section of Ml. St, Gothard and neighbour- 
hood^ showing fanlike strata and original line of folding. 


with a close growth of alpine 
plants and short grass. Still 
lower down the trees make their 
appearance, at first stunted and 
scattered, but soon in dense 
thickets. The glaciers flowing 
down the valleys usually reach 
the zone of forests before they 
melt away. Each altitude is 
marked by a characteristic cli- 
mate and fauna and a distinctive 
type of agriculture. 

The heights are separated by 
valleys. Between the main ridges 
the valleys are longitudinal or 
parallel to the axis of the range. 
Transverse valleys run nearly 
perpendicular to these, and are 
often of great importance as af- 
fording the easiest passes by 
which the mountains may be 
crossed. The principal rivers 
which drain a mountainous area 
are often not confined to one or 
other of these valley systems, 
but, .after flowing for a time in 
a longitudinal valley, may sud- 
denly enter a transverse depres- 
sion, which again they may desert 
after a longer or shorter course. 
The rooks of which the greater 
mountain ranges consist are usu- 
ually vertical, or at any rate 


the roots of the mountains. On 
a grand scale they have the 
convergent arrangement seen in 
the ribs of an open fan. It is 
raie, however, to find it devel- 
oped in x)erfect symmetry; very 
often one side is absent, ow- 
ing either to a great dislocation 
lowering the folded beds out of 
view, or to the pressure under 
which the folding originated hav- 
ing been unilateral and not ex- 
erted equally from both sides. 
The process of mountain-building 
must in all cases have been very 
slow. Each system has had one 
great epoch of activity ; but this 
has usually been preceded by 
minor episodes of earth movement, 
and long ages after completion has 
apparently been attained earth- 
quakes and volcanic activity may 
continue to affect the region. 

The geographical features of a 
mountain range depend not only 
on its geological structure and 
the manner in which upheaval 
operated, but also, and probably 
to an equal extent, on the de- 
nudation to which it has been sub- 
sequently exposed. The sharp, 
serrated lines of peaks express 
vividly the gnawing action of 
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weathering, frost, and rain ; the 
steeper slopes are often veiled by 
scores of loose stones, which show 
how potent are the agents of dis- 
integration. The immense thick- 
nesses of rock which have been 
swept away are indicated by the 
constant occurrence of the oldest 
geological strata in the central 
and highest mountains. These 
were once buried under great 
depths of younger formations, 
the broken edges of which may 
be found among the lower hills 
on each side. The rivers have 
carved the valleys and passes, 
and in so doing have shaped the 
existing surface forms. The main 
transverse depressions may mark 
the earliest courses of the streams 
down the sides of the primitive 
ridges, while the greater longi- 
tudinal valleys are sometimes the 
natural divisions between the prin- 
cipal groups of folds. Hut the ten- 
dency of streams to follow the 
outcrops of the least resistant 
strata, and the power of the more 
actively eroding rivers to capture 
and divert the tributaries of those 
which deepen their channels more 
slowly, are factors which in time 
greatly modify the drainage sys- 
tems, and obliterate or obscure 
their connection with the original 
folding. The age of a mountain 
chain must be less than that of 
the youngest beds which have 
been involved in the folding and 
upheaval. In this way wo can tell 
that the Alps, Car])athians, Cau- 
casus, Pyrenees, Himalayas, and 
Rocky Mountains have received 
their principal uplift in Tertiary 
times, though it should not be 
forgotten that in some of them 
traces of still earlier epochs of 
earth movement are plainly visi- 
ble. Geologists know that in the 
rocky strata of the earth’s crust 
there are belts of intensely-folded 
rocks which arc plainly the roots 
of older mountain chains, but very 
often they arc represented on the 
surface only by ranges of low hills 
or by flat, eroded table -lands. 
Such are the Highlands of Scot- 
land and of Scandinavia, a wide 
region in N. America around the 
great lakes, the Ardennes, the 
Eifel, and the Bohemian uplands. 
These must at one time have been 
lofty mountains, but in the lapse 
of ages have been lowered by the 
agencies of denudation. Other 
mountains have been elevated, 
not by processes of compression 
and folding like those described 
almve, but by the rise of a block 
of the earth’s crust, which is 
bounded on each side by parallel 
Assures. The Vosges and the 
Black Forest arc of this nature; be- 
tween them lies a sunken trough, 
in which the Rhine flows. It is 
rare to find this structure in such 
perfection, but not infrequently 
a mountain chain has on one side 
a long fault line along which the 
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rocks of the plains have subsided. 
In the north of Italy a great fault 
has let down the plains of Lom- 
bardy. Very commonly the ele- 
vation of a mountain chain is 
attended by compensatory de- 
pression in some adjacent region. 
The Adriatic Boa, the Western 
Mediterranean, and the Vienna 
basin are concomitant phenomena 
to the upheaval of the Eastern 
Alps and the Cari^athians. In 
the Rocky Mountains the earth’s 
crust has not been greatly pli- 
cated, but has been thrown into 
long, gentle curves, which are 
often broken by faults. The fis- 



Fro. 2. — iHagram showing 
structure of Vosges ami Black 
Forest; raised parts bounded by 
parallel fissures, 

sures separate great blocks of 
tilted strata, not crushed and re- 
crystallized, like the rocks of the 
Alps, but preserving their origi- 
nal characters. Out of these 
the mountain forms have been 
moulded by running water and 
other eroding agents. This is a 
remarkably simple type of moun- 
tain structure, but very interest- 
ing on account of the enormous 
scale on which it is exhibited. 
Many of the most famous moun- 
tains are volcanic, and have been 
piled up by the accumulation of 
igneous rocks (lavas and beds of 
ashes) around an orifice or crater. 
They are consequently ‘moun- 


grow on the mountains of Malaga. 
This wine is very similar to both 
Malaga and Tent wines. 

Mount Barker, tn., co. Hind- 
marsh. S. Australia, 22 m. £. of 
Adelaide, at foot of Mount Bar- 
ker. It has tanneries, but princi- 
pally grows fruit. Pop. 2,000. 

Mount Carmel, bor., N 9 r- 
thumberland co., Pennsylvania, 
U.S.A., 45 m. N.E. of Harris- 
burg ; has coal-mining. Pop. 
(1000) 13,170. 

Mount Clemens, health re- 
sort, Macomb co., Michigan, 
U.8.A., near the mouth of the 
Clinton R., 20 m. n.n.e. of De- 
troit ; has mineral springs. Pop. 
(1000) 0,570. 

Mount Desert, mountainous 
isl., Hancock co., Maine, U.S.A., 
15 m. long and 8 m. broad, a 
favourite summer resort. Its 
liighest point is Green Mt. (1,527 
ft. ). Shipbuilding an*! fishing are 
carried on. Bar Harbour, on the 
N.E. coast, is the most popular 
place. Pop. (1000) 7,080. 

Mounted Infantry nre troops 
intended to fight on foot as 
infantry, and mounted solely for 
the purpose of enabling them to 
march more rapidly, farther, and 
with less fatigue than ordinary 
infantry can do. Mounted in- 
fantry is a most useful adjunct to 
cavalry, which it can support by 
supplying it with the fire-action 
and resisting power in which 
cavalry is weak. It is also emi- 
nently fitted for accompanying 
and supporting artillery. It is 
less fitted for reconnaissance and 



Fig. 3. — Diagravimatic section showing structure of the Rocky 
Mountains ; long curias broken by faults. 


tains of accumulation,’ and are 
not directly due to subterranean 
movements. Etna and the moun- 
tains of Iceland, the high Mexican 
peaks. Mount Bhasta and others 
in the Rockies, Kilima-Njaro in 
Africa, and the lofty mountains 
of .lava and Ecuador are examples. 

See J. E. Marr’s Scientific Study 
of Scenery (1900) ; James Geikie’s 
Earth Sculpture (1900) ; Lord 
Avebury’s Scenery of Switzerland 
(2nd ed. 1896); Sir A. Geikie’s 
Scenery of Scotland (3rd ed. 1901) ; 
and text-books cited under Geol- 
ogy. The theoretical aspects of 
the subject are discussed in T. 
Mel lard Reado’s Origin of Moiin- 
tain Ranges {1S86) and Evolution 
of Earth Structure (190.3), and in 
O. Fisher’s Physics of the Earth's 
Crust (ed. 1889). Of special im- 
portance is Professor Suess’s The 
Face of the Earth (trans. by Sol- 
las, 1904). 

Mountain Wine, a sweet, lus- 
cious, white Spanish wine, made 
from fully-ripened grapes which 


scouting than cavalry, and should 
not be thus employed except when 
cavalry is not forthcoming or 
cannot act. The dragoons raised 
in the 17th century were origi- 
nally nothing else than mounted 
infantry. So late, however, as 
the 18th century we sometimes 
hear the army spoken of as ‘ horse, 
foot,orird dragoons' In the British 
army no permanent units of 
mounted infantry are organized 
or contemplated ; the companies 
and battalions of mounted in- 
fantry are provisional, and are 
formed from selected detach- 
ments drawn from infantry units, 
and these detachments revert to 
their ordinary duties after a stage 
of training or after employment 
on active service. 

The horse in the mounted in- 
fantry, not being intended to 
serve as a charger, but simply as 
a means of locomotion, should be 
of a different character from the 
ordinary troop-horse of cavalry. 
Wiry, short-legged cobs or ponies 
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are preferable, as bein^ more en* 
during, and not requiring the 
same amount of care and high 
feeding. The men are taught 
riding sufficiently to serve for 
marching purposes; they retain 
their infantry arms. Machine- 
gun sections form part of corps of 


Mounted Infantry Schools of 
Instruction have been established 
at Aldershot and Bulford, Salis- 
bury Plain, in England, and at 
Kilworth in Ireland, while others 
are projected. The course of in- 
struction extends from March to 
October each year. 


Mount Morgan, tn., Queens- 
land, Australia, 28 m. s.s.w. of 
Roolmampton, with a famous 
gold mine. Pop. (1901) 9,609. 

Mount-Stephen, Georob 
Stephen, Lord (1829), Canadian 
banker and railway constructor, 
was born at Dufftown, Banffshire, 
in Scotland. In 1850 he emi- 
grated to Montreal, where he be- 
came director and president of 
the Bank of Montreal. He was 
associated with his cousin. Lord 
Strathcona, in his various rail- 
way enterprises, and in 1879 
was nominated first president 
of the St. Paul, Minneapolis, 
and Manitoba Railway. Chiefly 
through his energy, the contract 
for the construction of the Cana- 
dian Pacific Railway was laid 
before the Canadian House of 
Commons on Deo. 10, 1880. Five 
years later the railway was com- 
pleted. Mount-Stephen became 
the president of the railway, and 
filled this position till 1888. Lord 
Mount - Stephen is one of the 
greatest philanthropists of mod- 
ern times. He was created a bar- 
onet in 1886, and in 1891 he was 
raised to the pet rage. Ho took 
his title from a peak of the 
Rocky Mountains named after 
him during the construction of 
the Canadian Pacific Railway. 

Mount Temple, Baron. See 
Cowper-Temple, W. F. 

Mount Vernon. (i.) City, 
Westchester co.. New York, 
U.S.A., 18 m. N. of New York. 
Pop. (1900) 20,346. ( 2 .) Town, 

Jefferson co., Illinois, U.S.A., 
76 m. E.s.E. of St. Louis, in a coal- 
mining district, with lumber 
trade. Pop. (1900) 5,216. ( 3 .) 

Town, Posey co., Indiana, U.S.A., 
18 m. s.w. of Evansville; has 
flour mills and lumber and 
engineering works. Pop. (1900) 
5,1.32. { 4 .) Town, Knox co., 

Ohio, U.S.A., 40 m. N.E. of Co- 
lumbus ; has flour and saw mills, 
furniture factories, and engineer- 
ing works. Pop. (1900) 6,633. 

Mourne Mountains. See 
Down. 

Mousa, isl. of Shetland group, 
Scotland. See Broch. 

Mouscron, tn., prov. W. Flan- 
ders, Belgium, 7 m. s.s.w. of 
Courtrai. Cottons and woollens 
are manufactured, also chocolate, 
chicory, oil, and tobacco. Pop. 
(1900) 18,909. 

Mouse, a name applied to the 
smaller members of the genus 
Mus, and by analogy Also to 
various other small rodents 
similar in appearance or habits 
to the true mice. Rats and mice 
agree in j^ossessing long scaly 
tails, in their long ears, the 
pointed and naked muzzle, and 
in having three longitudinal rows 
of tubercles on the molar teeth 
of > the upper jaw. The difference 
between the two is largely arbi- 
trary : the British mice and rats 
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Thf' Mouse Family. 

1. The hou»e iiiouse (broww, white, .iiul pled varietleH). 2. Field iuouhc. 3. Harvest mouse 
and ne»t. 4. Barhary mouse. 


mounted infantry, so as to increase 
the amount of mobile musketry 
fire. The normal proportion is a 
section of two machine-guns to 
every two companies. Britain is, 
up to the present time, the only 
country which contemplates the 
tactical use of mounted infantry 
in war. According to the new 
organization of the yeomanry, 
that force is to be composed en- 
tirely of mounted infantry. 


Mount Qambier, tn., S. Aus- 
tralia, 305 m. by rail s.E. of 
Adelaide. Pop. (1901) 8,0()0. 

Mount Lofty, tn. and hill, co. 
Adelaide, 11 m. S.E. of the capi- 
tal, S. Australia. Mount Lofty 
reaches 2,334 ft. It is a favourite 
resort. Pop (of diet.) 5,000. 

Mountmellick, mrkt. tn.. 
Queen’s Co., Ireland, 6 m. N. of 
Maryborough ; has woollen manu- 
factures. Pop. (1901) 2,407. 
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Mouse-deeV 

are easilv distinguished, but those 
of other countries pass into one 
another almost imperceptibly. 
The house-mouse {M, muaculus) 
is now cosmopolitan, but was 
oriffinally a native of Asia. It 
is distinguished by its relatively 
very large ears, its long tail, 
and the almost uniform brown 
coloration. Its natural food con- 
sists of grain and similar sub- 
stances. Its movements are 
singularly active and graceful; 
like its allies it is remarkably 
prolific. We can here only name 
the field-mouse (M, sf/lvaticus), 
often confused with the vole, the 
tinv harvest-mouse {M. minuUis), 
and the Barbary mouse (Af. bar- 
harus). In America are found 
the white-footed mice, or vesper- 
mice, which belong to an entirely 
different genus. Care should bo 
taken not to confuse the mice and 
their allies, which are rodents, 
with the shrews, which are in- 
sectivores. 

Mouse -deer, a name some- 
times given to the chevrotaiu. 

Mousquetaires, French house- 
hold troops of noble birth, origi- 
nally formed (1622) by Louis xill. 
They consisted of two companies, 
called the ‘Gray’ and the ‘Black,’ 
from the colour of their horses. 
Their most famous captain was 
Charles de Batz, Comte d’Artag- 
nan (1621-72), a real personage, 
the hero of Les Trots Mousque- 
taires, by Dumas pire. Suppressed 
(1791), and revived (1814), the 
Mousquetaires were finally dis- 
banded in 1815. 

' Mouth, in comparative mor- 
phology. In all vertebrates, ex- 
cept in Amphioxus, tunicates, and 
cyclostomes, the mouth is bounded 
by jaws. Lips provided with 
muscles first definitely appear in 
mammals, where they are absent 
only in Monotremes, which do 
not suck, and have the jaws 
sheathed in horn. As regards 
the important organs of the 
mouth cavity, the teeth are con- 
sidered hi a separate article. The 
tongue iSj as a rule, not well de- 
veloped in fishes, and not being 
furnished with muscles, is capable 
of but little movement. In the 
higher amphibia and onwards the 
tongue is muscular, and usually 
very freely movable, though it 
is not well developed in birds. 
It reaches its highest degree of de- 
velopment in mammals. Glands 
appear in connection with the 
mouth from amphibia onwards. 
The digestive importance of their 
secretion reaches its maximum in 
mammals ; but the poison glands 
of some reptiles should be noticed 
as a specialization of the mouth 
glands. In invertebrates the 
jaws of arthropods are in no way 
comparable to those of verte- 
brates ; for the former are modi- 
fied appendages, and the latter 
modified gill-arches. 


Movables. See Heritable 
AND Movable. 

Moville, tn., Co. Donegal, Ire- 
land, w. of Lough Foyle entrance, 
16 m. N.E. of Londonderry. It is 
a bathing resort, and the calling- 
place for transatlantic steamers 
following the northern track. 
Pop. (1901) 1,163. 

Mowing Machines. See Im- 
plements AND Machinery, Ag- 
ricultural. Mowing machines 
for lawns consist essentially of a 
broad, horizontal ‘ ledger ’ blade, 
edged in front, and fixed more 
or less close to the ground. The 
grass is cut by the revolution of 
spirally arranged cutting-blades, 
which, on any forward movement 
of the machine, revolve close to 
the horizontal ledger blade. 
These blades are connected with 
a cog-wheel, which usually forms 
the termination of the spimlle of 
the rollers at the back of the 
machine, and it is the movement 
of the rollers that causes the cut- 
ting -blades to revolve. Most 
machines are fitted with a grass- 
box in front, to catch the grass as 
cut. Cleanliness is of great im- 
portance ill these machines. 



The Motor applied to Lawn-mow- 
ing Maehines (Shankses 
Motor Mower). 


Moyobamba, cap. of prov. of 
same name, dep. Loreto, Peru, 140 
m. E. of Jaen ; manufactures Pan- 
ama hats. Pop. (1895) 10,000. 

Mozambique, (i.) District of 
Portuguese E. Africa, is bounded 
on N. by the Rovuma R., and on 
the s. by Zambezia. From Cape 
Delgado to Angoche (Angosha) 
the coast offers numerous ports, 
such as Ibo, Pemba, and Mozam- 
bique ; s. of Angoche it is very 
flat. Inland, the country, gradu- 
ally rising, is covered with forest. 
Area, 100,000 sq. m. A road has 
been begun from the port to Lake 
Nyasa. (See Portuguese East 
Africa.) (z.) Capital of the 
above, a seaport on an island, in 
the entrance to Mossoril Bay. 
The town is unhealthy. Imports, 
1904, £114,272 ; exports, £64,384. 
Principal exports, groundnuts, 
rubber, tobacco, calumba root, 
wax, and coffee. Pop. (1901) 
6,500. ( 3 .) M. Channel, between 
Madagascar and E. Africa. It is 
950 m. from N. to s., and though 
600 m. wide at N. and s., it narrows 
between Mozambique and Cape 
St. Andrew to 250 m. The Co- 
moro Is. lie in the N. entrance. 


Mozarabes, Christian Span- 
iards who lived under Moorish 
rule in Spain. In spite of occa- 
sional outbursts of Mohammedan 
fanaticism, their condition was 
tolerable. They retained their 
ancient Latin liturgy (Mozarabic 
rite), but their laxity was con- 
siderable, although in the earlier 
centuries they had their record of 
martyrdoms. They adopted Ara- 
bic in speech and writing, and 
wrote even Siianish in Arabic 
characters. 

Mozart, Wolfgang Amadeus 
(1756-91), Austrian musical com- 
poser, was born at Salzburg. He 
received practically all his musi- 
cal education from his father, 
Leopold Mozart, musical director 
to the archbishop of Salzbipg, 
and author of one of the earliest 
methods for the violin. Besides 
the piano — which be began to 
study when little over three years 
of age — Mozart was taught the 
violin and organ, and almost from 
the first began to work at com- 
jiosition. His sister, Maria 
Anna, five years older, was also 
a gifted pianist; and in 1762, 
after a gratifying reception at 
Munich and at the court of 
Vienna, the trio set out on a Euro- 
pean tour, which lasted several 
years, Wolfgang jdaying the 
piano, violin, and organ, and 
everywhere creating a profound 
sensation. In Paris four of his 
sonatas for piano and violin 
were engraved, and before leaving 
London his father presented all 
Wolfgang’s printed compositions 
to the British Museum, along 
with a motet which is his only 
work set to English words. For a 
considerable iieriod subsequently, 
Mozart was taken on frequent 
tours throughout the Continent. 
Whilst in Rome in 1770 he visited 
the Sistine Chapel to hear Alle- 
gri’s famous Miserere — composed 
for two choirs of nine voices— and 
after a single hearing performed 
the marvellous feat of writing 
the whole of this celebrated com- 
position from memory. In the 
same year the Accademia Fil- 
armonica, in Bologna, elected 
him one of its members — a 
much-coveted honour. Mozart’s 
reputation as a composer and 
executant grow with his years ; 
but his father’s efforts to pro- 
cure for him an appointment 
commensurate with his attain- 
ments were all in vain. In 
1781 Mozart left home finally, 
and settled in Vienna; but his 
marriage in 1782 to Constanze 
Weber, a pianist and singer, in- 
creased the financial difficulties 
of his | 3 osition, and also brought 
upon him the wrath of his father. 
After the conspicuous success 
of his opera Don Giovanni, 
to induce Mozart to remain in 
Vienna the Emperor Joseph ii. 
appointed him Kammermusicus, 


Mosdok 


at a salary of about £80 a year. 
Though always in the grinding 
grip of poverty, Mozart was con- 
stantly composing, and even to 
within a few hourti of his death 
was working at his unfinished 
Requiem, Mozart left over six 
hundred works. His system of 
instrumentation enabled him to 
secure a hitherto unupproached 
richness and variety of orchestral 
tone-colour. Of his forty-nine 
symphonies, the last three~in £t>, 
G minor, and C (‘Jupiter’) — are 
imperishable works of art ; while, 
as an ot^ratic composer, Mozart 
was^ and in some respects is still, 
unrivalled. His most celebrated 
operas are Le Nozze di Figaro 
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Wolfgang Amadeus Mozart. 

{After the paint Iny by Titchbein.) 

(1786), Don Giovanni (1787), and 
II Flauto Magico (1791). His 
other vocal compositions consist 
of masses, motets, choruses, 
duets, songs. His productions 
in the domain of chamber music 
— some for unusual combinations 
of instruments — also his con- 
certos for piano and for violin, 
and sonatas for these instru- 
ments, still have a place in the 
rei>ertoire of nearly all great 
performers. Mozart’s powers as 
a creator of fresh, pure melody 
seemed inexhaustible; and su- 
preme technical skill, clearness 
of expression in the working out 
of ideas, rehnement and grace, are 
rominent characteristics in all 
is compositions. See Lives by 
Otto Jahn, which contains a sum- 
mary of everything heretofore 
written on Mozart (4th ed. 1905, 
etc. ; Kng. trans. 1882), Fischer 
(1888), Holmes (1878) ; Corre- 
spondence, edited by Nohl (1877); 
and the article in Grove’s Dic- 
tionary of Music. 

Mozdok, tn., Russian Cau- 
casus, Terek prov., 50 m. N. of 
Vladikavkaz. In 1840 it was 
attacked by the Circassian chief 
Shamyl. Pop. (1897) 14,683. 
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Mozir, or Mozuik, tn., Minsk 
gov., W. Russia, 145 m. s.s.E. of 
Minsk city, on r. bk. of Pripet. 
Its industries include tanneries, 
breweries, and oil works, its 
churches include a Roman Cath- 
olic cathedral. Over one-fifth 
of the people are Jewish. Pop. 
(1897) 12,251. 

Mozley, Annk (1809-91), Eng- 
lish author, was born at Gains- 
borough, Lincolnshire. Among 
her works were Passages from 
tke Poets (1837), Days and Seasons 
(1845), and Poetry Past and Pres- 
ent (1849); and she edited the 
Letters of Cardinal Newman 
(1891) and the Letters of J. B. 
Mozley (18i^). She died at Derby. 
See Memoir by Bishop Words- 
worth, prefixed to her Essays from 
Blackwood (ed. 1892). 

Mozley, JAME8 Bowling 
(1813-78), English theologian and 
writer, was born at Gainsborough, 
Lincolnshire. He took an active 
part in the Oxford movement, 
editing its organ, the Christian 
Rcmevihrancer. After the Gor- 
ham decision, however, he prac- 
tically withdrew from the move- 
ment. Mozley became vicar of 
Old Shoreham (1856), canon of 
Worcester (1869), and regius pro- 
fessor of divinity at Oxford (1 87 1 ). 
His chief works are I'he An- 
(fustinian Doctrine of Predes- 
tination (1855) ; The Primitive 
Doctrine of Baptismal Regenera- 
tion (1856) ; On Miracles (Bamp- 
ton Lectures, 1865) ; University 
and other Sermons (1876) ; and 
Essays, Historical and Theolog- 
ical (1878). See Memoir by 
Doan Church, prefixed to Essays 
(2nd ed. 1^4). 

M.P., Member of Parliament. 

M.P.S., Member of Pharrna- 
coutioil Society; also. Member 
of Philological Society. 

M.R., Master of the Rolls. 

M.R.A.S., Member of Roval 
Asiatic Society ; also. Member 
of Royal Academy of Sciences. 

M.R.C.C., Member of Royal 
College of Chemistry, 

M.R.C.P., Member of Royal 
College of Physicians ; (E.) of 
Edinburgh. 

M.R.C.S., Member of Royal 
College of Surgeons ; (E.) of 
Edinburgh. 

M.R.C.V.S., Member of Royal 
College of Veterinary Surgeons. 

M.R.I.A., Member of Royal 
Irish Academy. 

M Sm manuscript ; MSS.* 
manuscripts. 

M.S., Master in Surgery. 

Mtzensk, sometimes miswrit- 
ten Amchensk, tn., Orel gov.. 
Central Russia, 30 m. N.E. of 
Orel town. It has manufactures 
of tallow, candles, soap, and lace. 
Its cathedral has a miraculous 
image of St. Nicholas, and the 
spring at the foot of the hill is 
reputed to cure many diseases. 
Pop. (1897) 9,366. 


Muoln 

Mtzkhet, ancient cap. of Geor- 
gia, Russian Transcaucasia, 13 
m. N.w. of Tifiis, on the Kura. In 
the 5th century the capital was 
transferred to Tifiis. A fine 
cathedral (debased Byzantine 
style) is the sole vestige of its 
ancient Hi)lendour. Mtzkhet still 
attracts pilgrims from all parts 
of the Caucasus. Pop. 767. 

Muang-mal, Siam. See 
CHIENG-MAI. 

Muanza. (i.) District, Ger- 
man E. Africa, comprising the 
rich cattle country Usukuma and 
the barren Masai plains E. of 
Victoria Nyanza. l*op. over 
300,000. (2.) Capital of district, 
on s. shore of Victoria Nyanza. 
l*op. 3,000. 

Much Woolton. See Wool- 
ton. 

Mucilages, solutions of gum or 
glue in a fluid condition— gum 
arabic, dextrin (British gum), 
glue, gelatin, and gum tragacanth 
being the commonest ingredients 
employed. Gum arabic dissolves 
best in hot water ; but genuine 
gum acacia should be used, as 
Basso ra gum will not completely 
dissolve. To preserve a solution 
of this gum, the calcium salts in- 
herently present in it should be 
precipitated by the addition of a 
few drops of sulphuric acid, and 
after straining a trace of an es- 
sential oil, such as oil of cloves, 
should be added. Dextrin forms 
the best solution when dissolved 
in cold water, and is the mucilage 
which is used for coating stamps. 
Glue and gelatin can only be kept 
in a fluid condition by the addi-* 
tion of glycerin, vinegar, or an 
acid, such as nitric. Casein from 
cheese or curdled milk, when 
dissolved in a concentrated solu- 
tion of borax or ammonia, forms 
a strongly adhesive but thin mu- 
cilage that becomes waterproof 
on exposure to dry air. Paper 
labels that arc to be affixed to 
tins require a special mucilage 
that will not only not cause the 
metal to rust, but will adhere 
to it well. Ordinary gum arabic 
mucilage will cause paper to ad- 
here to glass and similar surfaces 
by adding to every 81 oz. of 
strong gum solution 30 grains 
aluminium sulphate, dissolved in 
3 oz. of water ; or it may be pre- 
vented from drying hard and 
cracking by the addition of glyc- 
erin or sugar. Mucilages are em- 
ployed in medicine for the sus- 
pension of insoluble drugs, gum 
acacia and tragacanth being used. 

Mucin, a complex viscid sub- 
stance found in the human body. 
It can be split up into a proteid 
and a carbohydiate (animal gum). 
It is most abundant in intercellu- 
lar substance, but it is also foiind 
in the saliva, the gastric juice, 
bile, fieces, and urine. It seems 
to be the chief lubricant in the sa- 
liva, and perhaps acta in that way 
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elsewhere. It is noticeable that 
noriiiul gastric secretion does not 
ditxest cane sugar, but that large 
quantities of cane sugar in the 
stomach excite a protluction of 
mucus (mucin), and then the 
sugar is digested. Mucin in solu- 
tion can be precipitated by acetic 
acid and by alcohol. It is soluble 
in weak alkaline solutions. 

Muckers, a religious sect which 
originated at Kdnigsberg in Prus- 
sia in 1835. The meinbers be- 
longed mainly to the aristocracy, 
and were led by two clerics, libel 
and Diestel, who held views simi- 
lar to those of the English Agape- 
monites or Princeites. 

Mucoid, a substance resembling 
mucin in many ways, but differing 
from it in that, in whatever form, 
it is eithcir not preoii)itated by 
acetic acid (which mucin is), or 
if preeijutated is soluble in excess 
of the acid (which mucin is not). 
An example is ovo-mucoid, found 
in eggs. 

Mucous Membrane. Sec Eri- 

TIIKMIIM. 

Mud, the finest debris of rocks, 
produced by the decoini>osition 
or detrition of harder masses ; 
when consolidated it forms ‘mud- 
ijtone,’ ‘clay,’ or ‘clay rock.’ 
Some muds are dark from organic 
matter, others brown or yellow 
from oxide of iron. Green muds 
with glauconite, and blue muds 
with sulphide of iron, occur over 
bjroad areas of the sea bottom, 
at distances of 100 miles or more 
from the shores of the continents. 
Mud deposits are formed prin- 
cipally in sheltered estuaries, 
fresh -water lakes, deep quiet 
hollows surnninded by shallower 
water, and on the ocean bod far 
away from land. 

Mudar, a genus of Asiatic 
plants belonging to the order 
Asclepiadaceie. The inspissated 
juice has purgative, emetic, and 
sudorific proi»erties. 

Mud-fish. See liowFix. 

Mudgee, tn., co. Wellington, 
N.S.W., Australia, 153 m. by rail 
W. of Sydney. It produces gold 
and wool. Pop. (11)01) 3,000. 

Mudle, CnAHi.Ks Epwaud 
( 1818-00), founder of Mudic’s 
Library in London, was born at 
Chelsea;^ opent;d a circulating 
library in Southanifiton It«)W 
(1840-2), and moved to larger 

f u’emises. New Oxford Street 
1852). Tn 1804 the library be- 
came a limite<l company. In 11)00 
the advantages of the lilirary were 
made availal>le through the rail- 
way bookstalls. A philanthropist 
ami deeply religious, Mudie pub- 
lished Stray LraveSy a volume of 
hymns and verses. 

Mudijares. See Mouiscos. 
Mudki, vil., Punjab, India, 64 
m. s.s.li!. of Lahore, was the scene 
of the repulse of the Sikhs, in 
December 1845, by Sir Hugh 
Gough. Pop. (11)01) 2,077. 

VII.— 25 


Mud Volcanoes are produced 
by the ascent of bubbles of gas 
through masses of liquid mud. 
Such mud volcanoes are found 
only in volcanic regions, .such as 
tile Yellowstone Park, LT.fci.A., 
and Now Zealand. In other.s, 
gases of the petroleum grou]) are 
emitted, as in N. Italy, Jlaku 
on the Gaspian, and in several 
parts of N. America. 

Muchlenbeckia, a genus of 
shrubs and sub-shrubs belonging 
to the order Polygonacea?. The 
hardy New Zealand climbing 
plant, M. complexity is the most 
useful species for garden culti- 
vation. It is of graceful habit, 
and bears curiously fiddle-shaped 
leaves. 

Muezzin, the official attached 
to a Mohaininedan mosque, whose 
duty it is, from one of the lofty 
minarets, to summon the faith- 
ful to prayer. This he does live 
times daily— t.r. at dawn, noun, 
4 p.m., sunset, and midnight. 
The traditional summons is as 
follows: ‘God is great! [thrice J. 
There is no God but Allah 
(twice]. Mohammed is the pro- 
phet of God [twice]. Come ye 
to prayer. God is great [twicej. 
'Phei e is no God Init Allah.’ 

Mufti, an expounder of the 
Mohamme<lan law, forming an 
important class of the Ulema, 
that great corporation of theo- 
logians and lawyers upon whose 
interpretations of the Koran the 
cadi, or judge, is supposed to de- 
pend for his decisions. The 
mufti’s functions are a combina- 
tion of those of public prosecu- 
tor, or advocate, and assessor. 
The grand mufti, or Sheik-ul- 
Ishim, is head of the Ulema. 

Mugglcton, Lopowick (1601)- 
08), English heresiarch, was born 
in Bishopsgate, London. Claim- 
ing to have a divine commission 
to declare a new faith, he founded 
the sect of the Muggletonians 
(1652). His system— formalized 
in a l)ook calletl The I'ranscend- 
eiit Spiritunfl Trentisc (1652), and 
in subsequent works — is a curious 
medley of rationalism and literal 
adheronce to Scripture; for ex- 
ample, it rejects alike prayer 
and the Copornican system of 
astronomy. Nevertheless, though 
often persecuted, Muggleton 
gained many converts. See his 
own Letters and Autobiography 
(to 1677), prefixed to his Acts of 
the Witnesses (1699). 

Mugwort, a name somotiines 
appliuil to the common British 
herbaceous ))lant Artemisia vul- 
(jaris. It is a tall, somewhat 
slender, yet bushy plant, with 
silky stems and pinnatifid loaves, 
downy on their under siirface, 
but green above. It bears pan- 
icles of greenish-yellow flowers 
in autumn. The plant is much 
like wormwoo<l in appearance, 
but is without aromatic odour. 


Mugwumps, a term employed 
to designate, during the presi- 
dential election of 1884 in the 
United States, the receding Re- 
publicans who voted for Cleve- 
land, the Democratic candidate, 
because of his devotion to civil 
service reform. The term was 
afterwards applied to all who 
affected to bo superior to party 
affiliations; but it subsequently 
fell into disuse. 

Miihlberg, tn., Saxony, rms- 
sia, on r. bk. of Elbe, 35 m. N.w. 
of Dresden, was the scene of the 
defeat of the Elector of Saxony 
by Charles v. on Aruil 24, 1547. 
I’op. (1900) 3,403. 



Muywort {Artemisia intl (juris). 

1, Kay floret; 'J, disc floret. 


Muhlenberg, John Peter 
Gahuikl (1746-1807), American 
general and politician, was born 
at Trappo, Pennsylvania, the son 
of a leading pastor in the Amer- 
ican Lutheran Church. On tho 
outbreak of the war of independ- 
ence ho abandoned the clericiil 
profession, and orgfinize<l the 
* German regiment,’ which did 
signal service. He was present 
at Ifiiarleston, Brandywine, York- 
town, and many other actions, 
and rose to the rank of rnajor- 
genenil. Sec Life by II. A. Muhl- 
enberg (1849). 

Mffhihausen, tn., Prussian 
Saxony, on the Unstrut. 25 rn. 
by rail N.N.W. of Gotha. It 
trades in linen and cotton goods, 
cycles, sewing and knitting ma- 
chines, leather, chemicals, beer, 
and malt. Mlihlhausen was an 
important commercial centre at 
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the beKinniiig of the 14th century, 
being on the main route from 
Hamburg and Bremen to Nurem- 
lierg uuu Augsburg. During the 
Peiisants’ war it was the iiead- 
quarters of Thomas Munzer in 
1525. Pop. (1900) 22,428. 

Muir, John (1810 82), Scottish 
Sanskrit scholar, was born at 
Glasgow. He entered the service 
of the East India Comimny (1829), 
but became principal of Queen’s 
College, Benares (1844), and in 
1845 jinlge at Fatehpur. He re- 
tired in 1853, and at Edinburgh 
founded the chair of Sanskrit and 
the lectureship in comparative 
philology (1802). He published 
Original Sanskrit Texts on the 
Origin and History of the People 
of India ( 1858 ~ 70), and other 
works dealing with Indian his- 
tory, Chri.stian apologetics, and 
biography. 

Muir, Sir William (1819-1905), 
brother of John Muir (1810-82), 
was born in (Tlasgow. He en- 
tered the Bengal Civil Service 
in 1837. After holding vari- 
oius offices, in 1808 he was ap- 
pointed lieutenant-governor of 
the North-West Provinces ; in 
1874 financial minister for India, 
and in 1870 a Member of Council 
for India. From 1885 to 1902 
he was principal and vice-chan- 
cellor of Edinburgh University. 
He was knighted in 1867. lie 
wrote Life of Mahomet (1888), 
The Caliphate (1891), The Marne- 
hike. Dynasty (1890), The Coran 
(1877), and The Mohammedan 
Controversy (1897). 

Muirburn, the statutory of- 
fence in Scotland of setting fire 
to any heath or muir between 
April 11 and November 1(12 Geo. 
III. c. 54). It is punishable by a 
fine of 40s. for a first offence, £5 
for the second, and £10 for sub- 
Be<iuent offences, with imprison- 
ment from ten days to three 
inenths in default of payment. 
At other times of the year muir- 
burning is lawful and beneficial, 
but a landowner or tenant who 
negligently allows the fire to 
extend to neighbouring prop- 
erty is held liable for damage 
done. 

Muirkirk, tn., Ayrshire, Scot- 
land, 24 m. s.E. of Kilmarnock, 
has iron works. There is a Baird 
Institute. Pop. (1901) 5,670. 

Mukden (Chinese Shenyang\ 
cap. of Shong-king, the s. prov. of 
Manchuria, 100 m. n.b. of New- 
chwang, and 6 m. K. of its railway 
station. It is enclosed by a lofty 
crenellated brick wall from 13 to 
14 m. in circuit. The city resem- 
bles Peking on a small scale. It 
superseded Liao-yang as the cap- 
ital in 1625. The present wall and 
the imperial palace in the centre 
of the city were built in 1631. 
The tombs of the ancestors of the 

E resent Manchu dynasty of China 
e N. and E. of tne city, and are 
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amongst the most picturesque 
spots in the vicinity. During ihe 
Boxer rising in 1900 the city was 
much injured by tire. Inside the 
E. gate is the *Fox’ temple, much 
frequented by those who seek to 
have their diseases miraculously 
cured. After a fiercely-contested 
battle of fourteen days* duration, 
the Russians were here defeated 
by the Japanese, who entered the 
city on March 10, 1905. Mukden 
has an arsenal and a mint, and 
outside its walls four conspicuous 
Lamaist monasteries, and is an 
important commercial centre, 
especially for furs, it is now 
open to foreign trade. The 
Roman (^latholics and the Scot- 
tish and Irish Presbyterians carry 
on mission work. Pop. (1906) 
180,000. See K. von Donat’s The 
Battle of Mukden (Eng. trans. 
1906). 

Mukhtar Pacha, Ghazi Ah- 
med (18.22), Turkish general, born 
at Brusa, Asia Minor ; 'decorated 
for bravery in Montenegro (1860); 
became governor of Yemen in 
Arabia (1871 ) ; defended Armenia, 
especially Kars, against the Rus- 
sians (1877) ; and put down (1878) 
the Cretan rising. Sent as high 
commissioner to Egypt (1885), he 
became the determined enemy of 
the British occupation. 

Mula, tn., Murcia prov., Spain, 
18 m. w.N.w. of Murcia, with sul 
phur baths. l^)p. (1900) 12,721. 

Mulatto. The true mulatto, 
who is usually sprung of a white 
father and black mother, invari- 
ably retains more of the dark 
than of the light element— dirty 
yellowish complexion, grizzly or 
woolly black hair (never straight 
or brown), small nose, rather 
flat and broad features. In the 
AV. Indies and Latin America the 
various shades of hybridism arc 
distinguished by special names. 
Thus ereole is .a white in Spanish 
America, a black in Brazil, a 
white and mestizo cross in Peru ; 
zarnlio {samho)j generally a negro 
and mulatto cross, is a Carib 
half-caste in St. Vincent; pardo^ 
a mulatto in Brazil, is any half- 
breed in Argentina. But quad- 
roon iqwirteroon), quintcroon^ and 
octoroon have everywhere the 
same meaning — white with one- 
fourth, one-eighth, and one-six- 
teenth black blood respectively. 

Mulberry, the popular name 
of two trees. Moms nigra and M, 
alha^ the leaves of which are the 
food of the silkworm. M. nigra 
is also valued for its fruit. It was 
introduced into England about 
the middle of the 16th century, 
and it is found to be quite hardy 
in the south. In the north it 
requires the protection of a wall. 
When ripe, the fruits are very 
juicy, and have a characteristic 
aroma and a sub-acid flavour. 
The mulberry tree thrives in any 
ordinary garden soil if it be well 


Muleliiiill 

drained. Planting is best done 
in November or the end of 
October. Dr. Bartrurn advises 
that in planting young trees only 
four branches be lelt, and that 
these be cut hard back to three 
or four inches and to an outer 
eye. These will probably throw 
out strong shoots. The tree ben is 
on short- jointed young woo<l, and 
on spurs, not on gross shoots. 



Mulberry (Moms nigra). 


1, stamen, flower; 2. pintll. flower; 

of HitiKle fru(t. 

Mulcaster, Richard (? 15.20- 
1611), English philologist, is said 
to have been a native of Carlisle. 
He is chiefly known ns headmas- 
ter of Merchant 'raylors* School 
(1. 'Mil -86), and high-mnater of St. 
Paul’s School (1596-1608). He 
was severe in discipline, but was 
in many ways in advance of his 
time; taught boys music, singing, 
and acting; insisted on the im- 
portance of physical training; 
and advocated the higher educa- 
tion of girls. He became vicar 
of Cranbrook (1590), prebendary 
of Gatesbury, Snrum (1594), and 
rector of Stanford Rivers (1.598). 
He wrote several educational 
books, the chief of which is Po- 
sitions (1681). See Memoir by 
R. B. Quick, prefixed to Positions 
(1888) ; lecture by Foster Watson, 
in Educational Times (Jan. 1, 
1893). 

Mulching is the process of 
applying leaves, straw, cocoa nut 
fibre, ashes, manure, or other sub- 
stance to the surface of the soil 
above the roots of plants, in order 
to keep the soil moist by check- 
ing evaporation, to protect the 
roots from the effects of frost in 
winter, to keep the surface of the 
soil loose, or to add to the soil 
some form of nourishment. 


VIeivs in Mukden. 

1. The Imperial tonilis. 2. Railway etatiou. 3. Summer houw; of old imperial palace. 4. Gateway, imperial palace 6. The main etreet. 
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Mule, the oifspviiif;: of the mare 
and the male ass, though it is 
quite justiliablo to apply the term 
to any hybrid. The fact that 
mules are apparently absolutely 
sterile inter 8e is largely respon- 
sible for the belief, so lirmly 
fixed until Darwin’s time, that 
hybrids are always infertile. (See 
Hyukid.) Though the evidence 
is ])erhaps not absolutely reli- 
able, there is some reason to be- 
lieve that the female nmle may 
prove fertile occasionally when 
crossed by a stallion or a male 
ass. It is at least certain that 
the females occasionally secrete 
milk, and may entice foajs away 
from their mothers, sho^ying the 
presence of the maternal instinct. 
In the East mules are very highly 
valued, and have been bred for 
centuries. They are also bred 
to a large exttmt in some parts 
of America and in Spain. The 
qualities which make them valu- 
able are due to bleinled inherit- 
ance : thus they are stronger in 
constitution than the horse, less 
liable to disease, and more easily 



I)lease<l in regard to food, while 
sufxji’ior in muscular strength and 
in bulk to the ass. Like the ass, 
they are obstinate in disposition, 
but display wonderful sagacity, 
and arc marvellously sure-footed. 
The mule may attain a height of 
sixteen hands. The general shape 
is that of the horse ; Init the shape 
of the head, the long ears, the 
short hairs of the upper part of 
the tail, the low croup, and the 
small hoofs recall the ass. 

M^Ue» in the Army . — At three 
years old the mule is more subject 
to sickness than at any other age, 
and no mule should be purchased 
for the army until he is four years 
of age, when his tail has attained 
its full length and the tushes 
begin to appear in the mouth of 
the male. lie is at his full 
strength at eight years old; at 
twelve he begins to slacken in 
power, but can do hard work 
until fourteen or fifteen. If 
treated with iiotienco and gentle- 
ness, he can be broken in ten 
days. Entire mules are vicious 


and troublesome, but are better, 
on the whole, than geldings, as 
these easily tire. Marcs are best, 
as being more docile. Mules are 
easily scared by noises and sights 
to which they are unaccustomed. 
They arc particularly useful as 
pack animals, but can also be 
used in harness for draught. A 
fair load for an average i)ack- 
mule is about 200 lbs., including 
the weight of the pack-saddle, 
which varies from 20 to 40 lbs. 
Mules walk at about three milis 
an hour, but can be driven in 
harness at a trot. They are well 
ada]5ted for military purposes in 
mountainous countries and where 
roads arc bad, being very sure- 
footed and easy to fee<l. 

Mulgrave, Earl of. See 
SnKKh'IKLP. 

Mulhali, Michakl Geougk 
{183(> 11K)0), British statistician, 
was born at Dublin. He went to 
S. America, and founded there 
the first English daily-paper (the 
Jive nos Ayres Standard^ 1801), 
and wrote the first English book 
printed in Argentina {Handbook 
of the Hirer Plale^ 1800). Mul- 
hall’s chief work was the com- 
pilation of statistics e.y. Pro(h 
ress of the World in the 10th 
Centnry (1880); lOie JSalanre- 
Shectofthe World, 7S70-S0{1H^1 ) ; 
Dietionary of Statistics (1883, 
1880, 1802, 1800); Pifty Years of 
National Progress (1887) ; Indus- 
tries awl Wealth of N<ttions 
(1800); and National Pray ress 
in the Qaeen!*8 Reiyn (1807). 

Mtilhauscn, tn., Alsace-Lor- 
raine, (.Germany, 21 in, by rail 
N.W. of Basel, on the 111, a trib- 
utary of the Rhine, and inter- 
sected by the Khine-lihone canal ; 
is a most irniiortant manufactur- 
ing centre (principally cotton 
goods and chemicals). The Work- 
men’s Town, a labour colony, 
founded in 18i>3byJeau Dollfnss, 
lies N.W. of the ohl town. Ma- 
chinery and railway materials 
are also made. For eighty-three 
years Mlilhauscn belonged to 
France, but became German in 
1871. Pop. (1000)80,118. 

Mtilheim. (i.) On the Rhine, 
tn., Rhine prov., Prussia, 3 m. 
N.E. of Cologne; has chemical and 
engineering works, and manufac- 
tures silks, satins, and plush. 
Pop. (1005) 50,807. (2.) On the 
Ruhr, tn., Rhine prov., Prussia, 
10 rn. N. of Diisseldorf ; has iron 
works, engineering shops, and 
glass works, A large coal trade 
is carried on. I»op. (1005) 03,598. 

MulL isl., Argyllshire, Scot- 
land, Y m. w. of Oban, with an 
area of 224,802 acres, length .30 
m., breadth 29 m. The loftiest 
summit is Benmore (3,185 ft.). 
Large tracts are grazed. Tolier- 
mory is the chief town. Pop. 
(1901) 4,:m. 

Mullah, or Mollah, a Moham- 
medan judge or magistrate. In 


Turkey the title is given to the 
Sultan ; in Egypt and India, to 
the founder of any sect or the 
leader of any movement, reli- 
gious or otherwise. In recent 
years the mullahs who have 
stirred to revolt the fanaticism 
of the tribes of M. India and 
Somaliland have been described 
as ‘mad’ — i.e,, ‘inspired’ or ‘burn- 
ing with devotion.’ 

Mullein, the popular name 
of various species oi the plant 
genus Verbascum, a subdivision 
of the order Scrophulnriaceie. 
They liave a five-partite calyx, a 
live-cleft irregular corolla, and 
five hairy stamens. The great 
mullein (V. Thapsus) is a com- 
mon roadside ])lant in Britain, 
where its height (often five feet 
or more), its woolly, flannel-like 
leaves, and its dense spikes of 
yellow flowers make it conspicu- 
ous in late summer. Other less 
common British species are V, 
nutruin, the black mullein, more 
slender and of darker colour 
than the last-named, bearing in 
autumn spikes of yellow flowers, 
the stamens of wliich are covered 
with purple haiis; and the moth 
mullein (F. Blattaria), which is 
mostly found in the western 
counties of England. 

Mullenhoff, Karl Viktor 
(1818 84), German philologist, 
was born at Marne (Holstein). 
He was nuule professor of Ger- 
man language and literature, 
first at Kiel Tl84fi), then at Ber- 
lin (18G4), where he died. His 
chief works are Devtsrhc Alter- 
tamskande (l vols. 1870 91 ; 
2nd ed. 1900, etc.). Den kin tiler 
aiis deni ,S’ his 12 Jah rhvndert 
(1804), and books on tlx; ))hilology 
and anti«iuitieH of medi.eval Gcu- 
many. Si‘e life, in German, by 
W. Scherer (1895). 

Miiller, Baron Ferdinand von 
(1825 90), botanist ami explorer, 
was born at Rostock, and went to 
Australia, where he travelled in 
S. Australia (1848-52), and accom- 
mnied Gregory to N. Australia 
1850). Ho was appointed gov- 
ernment botanist for Victoria 
(1852), and director of the botanic 
gardens, Melbourne (1857-73). 
He was an able descriptive botan- 
ist ; but his chief service to man- 
kind was the introduction of the 
blue gum {Eucalyptus r/lobosus) 
into various parts of the world. 
Amongst his works are Flora 
Australiana (7 vols. 18()3-70), in 
collaboration with Bentham ; 
Plants of Victoria (2 vols. 1860-5) ; 
and Eucalyptoyraphia (1877-82). 

Mfliler,' Friedrich Max. See 
Max-Muller. 

Miiller, George (180.5-98), Ger- 
man philanthropist, w'as born at 
Kroppenstadt, near Halberstadt, 
and came to England (1828). 
While (1829) at Teignmouth he 
took up ‘faith’ principles, and 
henceforth he literally took* no 



Milller 

thouKht for the morrow,’ believing 
thut ail that was needed would 
be divinely supplied. At Bristol 
(18^^2) he instituted several phil- 
anthropic works, the best known 
of which is the orphanage at 
Ashley<lowii (1830). In 1875, 
when he started on a great mis- 
sionary tour, it sheltered 2,000 
orphans. Muller wrote A Nar- 
va tire of So tar of the LonVs DeaL- 
inf/s with (ieonje Afiiller (5 vols. 
1837-85). See his Autohiotj rafihy 
(new ed. 1005) and (icortje M\illvr 
of HristoU by I’ierson and Wright 
(0th ed. 1002). 

Muller, Johann. See Hkcjio- 

MONTANU8. 

Muller, JoHANNKs (1801 58), 
CJerman physiologist, was born 
at Koblenz; jipFiointed (182()) pro- 
fessor of anatomy and i)liysiology 
at Bonn, and at Berlin (1833). 
He made researches with rc'gard 
ti) the mechanism of speech, sight, 
and hearing, and the properties 
of lymph, chyle, and blood, and 
did valuable work in cml)ryology 
and morphology ; but his chief 
service was the systematic ar- 
rangement of physiological know- 
ledge in the Haadhook of Human 
J^himology (1833-10; Eng. trans. 
1810 0). 

Miillcr, JoHANNKs VON (1752- 
1800), Swiss historian, was born 
at Schalfhausen, where he was 
appointed ])rofessor of Creek in 
1772. From 1771 to 1780 he taught 
history at Ceneva. He estab- 
lislu'd his reputation by the pub- 
lication of his (resehichte Schavei- 
zerhrhrr /CidgenoHnenaekaft (1780 - 
1805; bett(!r ed. 1820). In 1780- 
02 he was librarian at Mainz, in 
1703-1804 at Vienna, and in 1804 
went to Berlin, where he becaimj 
historiographer-royal. In 1801) he 
was given an imi)ortant appoint- 
ment in the government of AVest- 
phalia by Napoleon. Miiller’s 
other princij)al works are Uchrr 
die (iesc.hiehtc Friedrichs des 
(iromni (1807), The Journeys of 
the Popes (Eng. trans. 1852), 
Unieersal History (Eng. trans. 
1818). His Sitmmtliche Werkc 
appeared in 40 vols. (1831 - .5). 
See Lives^ in German, by During 
(1835) and Thiersch (1881). 

Miillcr, Julius (1801-1878), 
German theologian, was born at 
J5rieg. He was a professor suc- 
cessively at Gottingen (1834), 
Marburg (1835), and Halle (1830), 
where he died. His greatest 
work is Die Christlichc Lehre von 
dr r S Unde (1830; Eng. trans. The 
Christian Doctrine of Sin^ 1808), 
the most memorable tenet of 
which is perhaps the theory of 
the pre-existence of souls, ad- 
vanced ns an explanation of 
original sin. He also wrote 
Das Verhfiltniss der dog. Thc- 
ologic zu den antireligiosen 
Rie.htungen dcr Zeit (1843), and 
Dogmatische Abhandlungen 
(1870). See Lives^ in German, by 
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Kahler (1878) and L. Schultzc 
(1870). 

Muller, Kaul Otfuied (1707- 
1810), German classical archie- 
ologist, was born at Brieg in 
Silesia, became professor of 
archieology at Gottingen (1810). 
He is a fruitful pioneer of com- 
TJarative mythology, publishing 
System of Mythology (1825 ; Eng. 
trans. 1844). He died at Athens 
while making excavations at 
Delphi. Some of his other works 
were also ei)och-making in the 
st u (1 y of an t i< pii ty — e. g. < » eseh ich te 
hcUenischer Stdmme und Stdttc 
(new ed. 1814), the second and 
third volumes of which were 
translated into English as 7/i.s‘- 
tory and Antiquities of the. Doric 
Race (1830); Ancient Art and its 
Remains (1835 ; Eng. trans. 1847) ; 
The Ft ru scans ; Eng. trans. 

1843); and A History of the 
Literature of Ancient O rcccc (3 
vols. 1858). See TAfe, in German, 
by F. Ranke (1870). 

Milller, AViliiklm (1701 1827), 
German lyric poet, was born at 
Dessau ; became a teacher at the 
Dessau gymnasium (1810), and 
librsirian of the ducal library. 
His princiT)al books were Licder 
der (h'icehen (ed. 1844), Neugrie- 
chisehe Volksliedcr (1825), Ly- 
rische Reisen (1827). Some of his 
poems, set to music by Schubert, 
have almost become national 
songs — e.g. Die Selidne MiUlcrin 
and Winterreise. See new edition 
of his (wediehtCy by his son. Prof. 
Max -Muller (1808). His Diary 
and Letters were publishe<l by 1*. 
S. Allen and Hatfield in 1003. 

Muller, AVillt.\m John (1812 
45), English landscape painter, 
was born at Bristol, lieft-banded, 
an iiulefatigable worker, his broad, 
direct style foiiiul scant favour 
from tho Royal Academy, where 
he first exhiljited in 1833. His 
love for the East led him to ac- 
com])any Sir (Jliarles Fellowes 
to Lycia (1841). An excellent 
draughtsman, his feeling for 
colour developed during his so- 
journs in tho East, and his Ori- 
ental pictures are of fine quality. 
He die<l of overwork and dejection 
at lack of sympathy. His work 
is well represented in the Tato 
Gallery, Ijondon. See MemoiVy 
by N. Neal Solly (1875); and 
‘ AV. Milller and his Sketches,’ by 
F. AVedmore, in Portfolio (1882). 
Mullet. See Hkualdry. 

Mullet, two distinct families 
of fish, (i.) The red mullet {Mul- 
tns iHtrhatus) belongs to the 
Mullidie, and extends from tlie 
Ganary Isles to Norway, includ- 
ing the Mediterranean ; rare on 
the British coasts, except the 
south and we.st. It is much 
esteemed for its flavour, especi- 
ally on the Continent. Among 
the Romans it was valued moie 
than any other fish, almost 
fabulous sums being paid for 
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large specimens. It was brought 
alive into the banqueting- room 
and allowed to expire in the 
hands of the guests, the red 
colour then appearing in all its 
brilliancy. The same object is 
now attained by scaling the fish 
wlieii it is caught. ( 2 .) The gray 
mullet is a member of the fam- 
ily Mugilida*, which are found 
both in temperate and tropical 
seas. They typically inhabit 
brackish water, and have tlie 
food canal curiously modified to 
enable them to extract the or- 
ganic substances from the sand 
and mud on which they feed. 
Apparently they live chiefly on 
vegetable matter. The body is 
more or less elongated and com- 
lu-essed, and is covered with 
smooth scales of motlerate size. 
Of the two dorsal fins, the anterior 
is composed of four stiff spines. 
Tlu! tail fin is large and some- 
what forked ; there are no bar- 
bels, ami the teeth are feeble or 
absent. An example is the thick- 
lipfied gray mullet (J/j/yiV chelo). 
All the members of tho family 
are edible. 

Mullingar, co. tn., AVestmeath, 
Ireland, 31) m. w.N.w. of Dublin, 
on Iloyal (lanal. It has a Roman 
Catholic catluulral and college. 
Pop. (11)01) 4,504. 

Mullion, the vertical bar ein- 
])loycd in Pointed architecture 
to (livide tlie window into two or 
more lights. In the later periods 
the window-head is subdivided by 
a series of minor mullions spring- 
ing froin the point of the arch. 
The original bar cuts through tbo 
transom and terminates in the 
wimlow-bead. 

Mulready, AV i l r. i a m ( 1 780 - 
1863), Irish genn* painter, was 
born at Ennis, Co. Clare. His 
earliest exhibited works were 
landscaiies (1804 6) ; but in 
1807 and 1808 a])i)eared his sub- 
ject pictures, (J/d Kaspar and 
The RattlCy both showing the in- 
fluence of Dutch art, as did also 
his first important incture. The 
Carpenter's Shop and Kitchen, 
His Idle Boys immediately pre- 
ceiled his election as A.H..\. in 
1815 ; and he received full honours 
early in 1816, before his famous 
Fiiiht Interi'upted was exhibited. 
After 1827 his work showed mas- 
terly execution, splendour of 
colouring, delicate technique, and 
perfection of drawing; and fine 
examples of this later period are 
The Sonnet (1830), Choosing the 
Wedding Oown (1846), The Seven 
Ages (1838), all in tho S. Kensing- 
ton Museum. He also executed a 
fine series of life studies, and as a 
teacher ho was especially success- 
ful. He designed the first penny 
postage envelope, issued by Row- 
land Hill (1840), and illustrated 
The Vicar of Wakefield (185:1). 
See Memorials of Mulready, by 
F. G. Stephens (1890); and ‘Will- 
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iarn Mulrcady,’ by F. G. Stephens, 
in Portfolio (1887). 

Multan, or Mooltan, munic. 
city and cantonment (1^ in. to 
the E.), Multan dist., Punjab, 
India, 7 m. from 1. bk. of Chenab, 
and 190 m. w.s.w. of Lahore. 
The city is walled on three sides, 
and open towards the south. It 
has numerous ruins of mosques, 
tombs, and shrines, the most im- 
portant being the tomb of Rukn- 
i-alam, in the old fort. The chief 
manufactures are silks, cottons, 
shawls, and carpets. The city 
fell into ilritish hands during 
the second Sikh war (January 
1849). Pop. (1901) 87,394. The 
district has an area of 0,079 sq. m. 
Pop. (1901) 710,020. 

Multiplepoinding, a process of 
Scots law, similar to, but wider 
than, the Knglish interpleader, 
by which it is determined which 
of two or more persons is entitled 
to property (which is generally 
a fund, but may be of any char- 


Similar quaternary systems are 
met with in v Scorpii and 80 Vir- 
ginis. The trapezium at the core 
of the great nebula in Orion is 
sextuple, being composed of four 
iirigiit stars, two having faint 
and probably variable satellites. 
A double-quadruple con.struction 
is apparently exhibite<l by a 
Orionis ; and 4.5 Leporis consists 
of live priiiciiml and four sub- 
ordinate members. With increas- 
ing complexity, multiple stars 
merge into clusters. 

Mum, a fermented malt liquor 
prepared from wheat. The grist, 
previous to mashing, is mixed 
with oat and pulse meal. Two 
strengths of this peculiar beer 
are decocted ; both are dark in 
colour and sweetish in favour. 
Mum is a Brunswick production. 

Mummlus, whose full name 
was Lucius Mummius Achaicus 
(the last name being given to 
him because of his conquest of 
Greece in 146 n.C.), was'pnetor at 
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acter, heritable or movable), or 
in what proportions it is to be 
divided. When the holder of the 
fund (which is called the fund 
in medio) raises the action, he is 
called the real raiser; and when 
it is raised in his name, he is 
called the nominal raiser, and 
the claimant the real raiser. The 
action is much used by trustees 
for the purpose of obtaining ex- 
oneration, or of getting a judi- 
cial decision as to the meaning 
or effect of a trust instrument. 

Multiple Stars, groups of 
three or more stars physically 
connected. Ternary systems are 
usually com|>osed either of a 
closely double primary with a 
single, comparatively remote sat- 
ellite, or of a single primary 
with a duplex attendant. Her- 
schel perceived f Lyrw to be 
made up of two couples, and each 
has proved to be revolving, while 
they drift together through space. 


Rome in 154, and afterwards gov- 
ernor in Further Spain. In 146 
he utterly defeated the army of 
the Achaean league at the isthmus 
of Corinth, and plundered Cor- 
inth. He was censor in 142 n.C. 

Mummy. See Embalming. 

Mumps, or Epidemic Paro- 
titis, a highly contagious but 
not very serious epidemic dis- 
ease, chiefly noticeable for the 
accomixinying severe inflamma- 
tion and enlargement about the 
parotid glands. It occurs most 
commonly among children, but 
any one may be infected. Mumps 
may <levelop any time between 
three and twenty-five days after 
infection, but usually show them- 
selves from seventeen to twenty - 
one^ days after. Usually there 
is first a rise of temT)erature of 
one or two degrees, with slight 
headache and general discomfort. 
Stiffness is felt below the ear, 
generally on one side only, at first 


on moving the jaw, and a swell- 
ing can be felt. About the third 
or fourth day is usual ly the worst, 
and by that time both sides of the 
neck are affected, the swelling 
being very marked, and great 
pain and difficulty are felt on 
any attempt to move the head or 
to swallow. There is little or no 
redness over the inflamed parts, 
the temperature generally falls 
as the swelling develops, and the 
swelling also goes in from seven 
to fourteen days after it begins. 
Inflammation of testicles or ova- 
ries is not uncommon, and incur- 
able deafness sometimes follows 
mumps, the cause not being cer- 
tain. The patient should kee]» 
to bed during fever, and must 
not leave the house while there 
is any swelling. Hot fomenta- 
tions, or api)lications of opium 
ami belladonna liniment to the 
swelling, give great comfort. A 
good puige is useful at the be- 
ginning. The risk of contagion is 
great until at least a week after 
all swelling has disappeared. 
The sufferer must therefore be 
isolated, and those who nurse the 
child must disinfect themselves 
and change their clothing before 
going among other children. 

Mun, Adrien Albert Marie, 
Comte de (1841), French poli- 
tician, was born at Lumigny 
(►Seine-et-Marne) ; entered the 
army (1862); served in Algeria; 
took part in the fighting round 
Metz (1870), and was made pris- 
oner, but subsequently fought 
against the commune. He has 
};een a member of the Chamber 
of Dejnities since 1876, and has 
taken an active part in the foun- 
dation of the Corcles Catholiques 
d’Ouvricrs. He was elected a 
member of the Academy (1897). 
His speeches and es.siiys on social, 
political, and religious matters 
have been collected in 8 vols. 

Munch, Andreas (1811-84), 
Norwegian author, born at Chris- 
tiania; published his first collec- 
tion of >)oems, Ephemcrer^ in 1836 ; 
from 1841 to 1846 w'as editor of the 
conservative journal Den Consii- 
iuiionellc. He also wrote Digie 
(1848), Fra Nord og Syd (1848), 
Nye Digtc (1850), Sorg og Trust 
(1852), and Nyeste Digie In 
1860 he became amanuensis at the 
university library, and within 
the next five years wrote three 
dramas (including Lord William 
Jiusscll) and a fresh volume of 
I)oemH. In 1866 he became pro- 
fessor at the university. He was 
a successful translator of Tenny- 
son and Scott. His collected 
Vtrrker were edited by Monrad 
and Lassen in 6 vols. (1887-90). 

Munch, Peter Andreas (1810- 
63), Norwegian author, born at 
Christiania, where in 1841 he was 
appointed professor of history, 
and in 1861 keeper of the Record 
Office. He was a recognized 
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authority on Scnndinavian ar- 
ch:oology and philology. His 
Ilistonsk Bt’skrivclsc over Kon- 
(jcrvjet Norge i Middelalderen 
(1841)) is one of the best books 
on mediieval Norwegian history. 
His viagnuui opiis^ however, is 
Dct Norske Fofks Histork {8 vols. 
1851-08), which carries the his- 
tory of the country down to 181)7. 
A selection from his essays and 
dissertations was published by 
G. iStorni (4 vols. 1878-7). 

Munchen-Qladbach. See 
Gladuach. 

Miinchhauseiit Karl Fuik- 
DRicH Hikronymus, Baron(172() - 
1)7), narrator of mai-vellons stories, 
was born at Bodenwerder in Han- 
over. He served in the Russian 
campaign against the Turks 
(1740 -1). In 1785 a little book 
of forty-eight pages was pub- 
lished in London, entitled Baron 
Milne h hausen's Narrative of his 
Marvellous Trarels and- Cam- 
paigns in Russia. This book was 
translated into German and 
issued (1780; new ed. 181)0) with 
a i>reface by Burger, who was 
supposed to be the author, till 
the editor, Karl von Reinhardt, 
declared that it W'as written by 
an author and ju’ofessor named 
Rtispe. The book was afterwards 
greatly enlarged by the addition 
of stories borrowed from vari- 
ous sources— r.flr. Bcbel’s Facetkv 
(1508) and Lange’s Delieia’ Aeade- 
rriiea.’ (1705). 

Muncie, city, Indiana, U.S.A., 
CO. seat of Delaware co., 47 m. 
K.N.E. of Indianai)olis. It manu- 
factures iron and steel. Pop. 
(1900) 20,942. 

Munday, Anthony (1558 1088), 
English dramatist and miscel- 
laneous writer, was born in 
London. In 1578 he went to 
Rome, probably as a spy on the 
English Jesuit College, and on 
his return wrote anti-Catholic 
pamphlets, translated romances, 
arranged city pageants, and re- 
vised Stowe’s Survey of London 
(1018). His highest level was 
reached in the lyrics contrib- 
uted, under the i)en-nanie of 
‘Shepherd Ton 3 %’ to England's 
Helir.on (1000). His jdays in- 
cluded Death of Robert^ Earl 
of Huntingdon (fmaluccd 1600); 
Downfall of Robert, Earl of 
Huntingdon (produced 1599) ; 
The Two Italian Gentlemen (date 
uncertain); and Sir John Old- 
castle, written with Drayton and 
others (1600). 

Mundella, Anthony John 
(1825-97), English social and 
political reformer, was born at 
Leicester, the son of an Italian 
political refugee. A hosiery 
manufacturer of Nottingham, he 
was founder (1859) of the Notting- 
ham Board of Conciliation in the 
clothing and hosiery trades. He 
sat in Parliament as member for 
Sheffield from 1868 till his death, 
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ns an advanced Radical. In 
(Hadstone’s government (1880-5) 
he was apiminted vice-president 
of the Committee of (’ouncil on 
Education, he having had a large 
share in the i)assing of Forster’s 
Act of 1870. It was hy his Act 
of 1881 that compulsory attend- 
ance at school was made univer- 
sal in England and Wales, in 
Gladstone’s short government 
(February- July 1886) Mundella 
was made President cf the Board 
of Trade, with calunet rank ; and 
he resumed this office in the 
Gladstone - Rosebery administra- 
tion (1892-5). He did much to 
bring to an end the great coal 
strike of 1898, and made an honest 
effort to pass a bill for setting 
U13 arbitration an<l conciliation 
boards. He resigned the presi- 
dency of the Board of Trade in 
]\Iay 1894, owing to the strictures 
of Mr. Justice Vaughan Williams 
on the New Zealand Loan Com- 
pany, of which Mr. Mundella 
was a director. Mundella was 
chairman of the textile section 
of the Labour (.’ommission (1891) 
and of the Departmental Com- 
mittee on Poor-law Schools 
(1894-5). Generally he did a 
good deal to improve the condi- 
tions of labour. 

M linden, tn., Hanover prov., 
Prussia, at confluence of Fulda 
and Werra (Weser), 15 in. ^.w. of 
Gottingen; has chemical works 
and cigar factories, and timber 
trade. Pop. (1960) 9,28(>. 

Munden, Joseph Shepherd 
(1758 1882), English actor, was 
born in Ilolborn, London. He 
made his mark at (Canterbury 
(1780) as Faddle in 7'he Oaks. 
and eventually became a leatling 
comedian. He came to Lontlon 
(1790), and acted at (’ovent Gar- 
den and Drury Lane. Among 
his ])arts were Dogberry, Tony 
Lumi)kin, and Sir Peter Tea/.lc. 
See Memoir by hi.s son (1811). 

Mundrucus, South American 
aborigines, the most numerous and 
powerful of all the Amazonian 
peofiles, whose territory extcuuls 
along the right (south) bank of the 
Amazons, between tlie Abaeaxis 
and Tapajos, and up the latter 
river. They are a fierce, war- 
like nation, who kill and eat 
their aged and infirm relatives. 
The Mundrucus, who number 
collectively from .85,000 to 40,000 
souls, speak a language showing 
strong Tupi affinities, and are 
regarded by most authorities as 
members of the Tuin-Guarani 
family. 

Mungo. Sec Woollen Tex- 
tiles. 

Mungo, St. See Kentioern. 
Mun goose. See Mongoose. 

Munich (Gcr. MUnehen), tn., 
cap. of kingdom of Bavaria, on 
river Isar. Of the nine bridges 
which span the river, the (Jor- 
nclius bridge was completed. 
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and the Maximilian bridge re- 
constructed, in 1908. 8'he royal 
re.sidence, a magnificent pile, was 
commenced in the beginning of 
the 17th century, under Maxi- 
milian 1. The cathedral dates 
from 1368. Among other build- 
ings of great architectural beauty 
are the Glyptothek, the new 
Pinakothek (both lacture gal- 
leries), the National ’j'lieatre, the 
new Courts of Ju.stice (18J)7), and 
the Imperial Bank (1901). In 
addition to the university (4,500 
students), there are numerous 
educational institutions. The 
royal library is the luost valuable 
in Germany, while the art collec- 
tions arc unrivalled. Music and 
tlie drama arc in a flourishing 
state. The famous Flicgcndc 
Blatter, Jugend, and Simplicis- 
simus are published in Munich, 
^vhich is the home of countless 
literary, scientific, geographical, 
and other societies. The princi- 
pal industry is brewing, twenty- 
four breweries producing annu- 
ally some 76,0(K),000 gallons of 
beer, of which about a half is 
exi>orted. Leather goods, gloves, 
machinery, artificial flowers, litho- 
grai)hs, carriages, embroideries, 
gold and silver articles, and 
scientific instruments form other 
branches of commerce. The town 
was fo\inded by Henry the Jiion, 
Duke of Saxony, in the mid<lle 
of the 12th century. It was taken 
by the Swedes under (lustavus 
Adolphus in 1()82. King Louis T. 
(1825-48), a great patron of the 
arts, did much towards embellish- 
ing the town. In his reign the 
university, originally established 
at Ingolstadt in 1472, and re- 
moved to Landshut in 1800, was 
transferred to Munich. King 
Maximilian ll. (1848 64) followisi 
in his father’s footste])H, but de- 
voted more care to the develop- 
ment of the sciences. He foujidcd 
the Maximil ianeum and the Na- 
tional Museum, and gathered 
round him many of the princii>al 
scientists of the day. Pop. (UHM)) 
499,932. 

Municipal Corporation. See 

Local Governm ent. 

Municipality, a term applied 
sometimes t() the town regarded 
as a distinct administrative unit,, 
and sometimes to the Ixxly (town 
council) which carries on the ad- 
ministration. A second ambiguity 
is commoner in America. In the 
province of New Brunswick, (.pan- 
ada, for instance, ‘municipality* 
refers only^ to ruml, and not at 
all to urban, administrative units. 
Rome ami the Roman empire 
started from a city, and the 
Romans founded municipalities 
in every region they concpiered. 
These municipalities, unlike mod- 
ern cities, had jurisdiction over 
large areas of surrounding coun- 
try. There were thus no rural 
authorities, and what rights of 
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self-government the municipali- 
ties enjoyed were confined to 
the citizens, who, however, did 
not require to be residents. 
These municipalities kept alive 
a certain local sentiment. The 
metliieval municipality arose 
after the barbarian invasions. 
Exce])t, perhaps, in the south 
of France, they had no con- 
nection with the old Roman 
municipalities. The medijeval 
city is sharply contrasted with 
the rural districts. It was the 
abode of freedom ; the country 
districts were in the iron grip of 
feudalism. It was the abode of 
peace, and very often of art and 
letters; the country <listricts were 
held by an arrogant but illiterate 
nobility, who were by no means 
always able to show a superiority 
in arms over the despised burgh- 
ers. The cities, owing to the en- 
feeble<l condition of the central 
power, were able often to trans- 
late self-government into prac- 
tical political iiuhipondence; and 
the immense superiority of the 
means of defence over those of 
attack enabled them to defy the 
lesser nobility. TIuj invention of 
gunpowder and th<5 growth of 
mo<lern states ])ut an end to the 
independence of the cities. In 
Kngland they never gained such 
independence ; but there the cit- 
ies were smaller—agriculture, not 
commerce, being the staple — and 
the king was stronger than on the 
Continent. 'Plie modern munici- 
pality is little more than an organ 
of local government. It has in 
many cases been created by legis- 
lation. In America there is a dis- 
position to supersede representa- 
tive government by a practical 
dictatorsliip in the hands of a 
mayor, who is popularly elected. 
In the United Kingdom municipal 
administration is carried on by 
popularly- elected bodies, which 
have from inheritance and from 
legislation comparatively large 
powers. In America the muni- 
cipality is limited by its charter, 
and (r.r/. in New York city) the 
legislature tends to be jealous 
of the large municipalities. In 
Prussia tlie administration is 
largely in the hands of munici- 
|)al experts, who are promoted 
horn the small cities to the large 
as they sliow elhciency. In 
France the administration of the 
commune is to a large extent con- 
trolled by the central administra- 
tion, through officials appointed 
by itself. 

Municipal Trading. The 

growth of municipal enterprise 
has been an important feature in 
the recent political life of modern 
nations, and particularly of Great 
Britain. It is a necessity of 
the public well-being that there 
.should be an efficient supply of 
water and light and open spaces, 
and that proper housing ac- 


commodation and transit facili- 
ties should exist. Broadly speak- 
ing, Parliament in the United 
Kingdom has delegated to local 
autliorities the duty of seeing 
that these neces.sities are pro- 
vided, though not necessarily that 
the authorities should themselves 
provide them. The number of 
corporations in Kngland and 
Wales is 317, and 291) of these 
carry on them.selves one or more 
of the.se undertakings, wliich are 
classed as ‘repro<luctive.’ The fol- 
lowing comparative table ('rable 
1.) will best show recent progress. 


From the.se figures it will be 
seen that the large extra capital 
borrowed has brought in an in- 
crease in gross profit of nearly 
,tl,201),0l)0 ; but this has been 
almost entirely absorbed by the 
increase in the annual payment 
for principal and interest, ami 
the amount set apart annually 
for depreciation. The increase 
ill net profit is infinitesimal ; but 
this is accounted for mainly by 
the fact that the new capital has 
been borrowed largely for elec- 
tric supply and tramway under- 
takings, which have not been long 
enough in existence to create any 
considerable profits. Between 
1898 and 1902 sixty-two electric- 
supply and thirty tramway un- 
dertakings were commenced by 
corporations. Allowing, however, 
for this fact, and for the greater 
accuracy in accounting of the later 
return, it appears to be true that 
in the earlier period trading un- 
dertakings were conducted on a 
more profitable basis than in the 
years 1898 to 1902. 


The principal cla.s.ses of repro- 
ductive undertakings and their 
relative profitableness are shown 
in 'J'able 11. The figures refer to 
the municipal corporations of 
Kngland and Wales, and are 
taken from the latest official re- 
turn, Sc.ssional Paper, No. 398. 

It must be remembered that the 
net profit or loss is arri ve<l at after 
allowing for repayments of prin- 
cipal. As regards water and gas, 
winch are the best exfimples of 
public monopolies, most of tlie 
great cities make large profits, 
which go to the relief of rates. 


and supply gas at a cheap rate. 
Manohe.stcr, for example, applies 
£50,000 a year from its gas profits 
to the relief of rates. Similarly, 
in thickly-populated areas tram- 
ways yield a large surplus, though, 
as a general rule, the authority 
can obtain better financial results 
by owning the system and leasing 
it to private adventurers. In 
London the County Council will 
shortly be owners, and for the 
most part operators, of all sys- 
tems in its area; while Glasgow 
owns and operates more than 100 
miles of trams, yielding a magnifi- 
cent service and a very handsome 
profit. Liverpool is an example of 
the advantage of owning both the 
electric supply system and the 
tramways. It is a matter of 
controversy as to whether mu- 
nicipalities should aim primarily 
at a profit, or at supplying neces- 
sities at the lowest possible price. 
In ten years— 1892 to 1902— the 
outstanding loans of local au- 
thorities in Kngland and Wales 
increased by £142,000,000, and 


Capitiil provi<k*d 

Capital borrow f«l 

Capital paid off 

Sinking fumls 

Average annual ineoiue 

Average .annual working expenses 

DilTereiice between annual ineonie and work- 
ing expenses 

Annu.al payment for principal arid interest 

Annual depreciation 

Annual net profit 


Description of Umlertaking. 


('apital 0»it- 
stunilin^. 


Waterworks 

(Jasworks IS, 407, .'i 

Electricity supply 11,192,7 

Tramway s 8,.^)72,9 

Markets li,92G,C 

Baths and washhouses 1,232,(1 

Burial grounds 1,313,4 

Working-class bouses 1,090,3 

Harbours, piers, etc 4,93(5,8 

Miscellaneous 4(5(5, n 


A venire Annual 
Netrrolitor 


Profit . . 

...4:1)0,128 

Profit . . 

. . 394,82.^1 

Lonn . . . 

.. 11,707 

Profit . . 

.. 99,318 

J*rofit . . 

.. .83,782 

IjOSK . . . 

. . 124,20.') 

Lnsti . . . 

.. (53,784 

Loss . . . 

.. 2(5,978 

fjOSS . , . 

.. 77,724 

Profit . . 

.. 1.''.,.373 
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now amount to over £343,000,000; 
while those of the United 
Kingdom aggregate £407,000,000. 
The burden of local rates in the 
United Kingdom is a very heavy 
charge upon the manufacturer, 
especially in his competition with 
foreign countries. Moreover, the 
necessary improvements in all 
large towns are rendered more 
costly if municipal credit is de- 
preciated. This can only bo 
avoided if the great undertak- 
ings are managed on a strictly 
bus. ness basis. 

The housing of the working 
classes pre.sents to niunici{jalities 
one of the most diHicult and least 
remunerative of their duties. All 
the great cities have adopted 
schemes for clearing insanitary 
areas and covering them with 
.suitable dwellings, mostly of the 
tenement- block type. In very 
few cases has it been found pos- 
sible to build cheaply enough to 
secure a return immediately re- 
munerative, though eventually a 
large profit may be made out of 
the increased value of the land. 
The London County Council has 
been the most ambitious and ener- 
getic authority in this respect. 
But the tenants displaced are 
rarely the tenants who occupy 
the newly- erected dwellings. 
There is a danger that the de- 
struction of one ‘rookery’ may 
lead to the creation of another. 
Gratifying results have been ob- 
tained in many cities in the re- 
duction of the death-rate, partic- 
ularly in Birmingham, Glasgow, 
and London. 

A Joint Select Committee was 
apiK)inted by Parliament in 1900, 
and reappointed in 1903, to con- 
sider and report as to the 
principles which should govern 
I)owers granted to municipal au- 
thorities for industrial enterpri.se. 
A large amount of evidence was 
taken, but no general conclusion 
as to the limitations of powers 
was reached. It was, however, 
recommended that professional 
accountants should in all cases 
be employed to amlit all ac- 
counts; that separate accounts of 
all trading undertakings should 
be kei)t; and that due provision 
should be made out of revenue 
for the repayment of loans. This 
is a very important matter, as 
efficient audit would be the best 
check against the possible danger 
of corruption and concealment. 
In Scotland an effective system 
of audit exists, and also for 
county councils and the London 
borough councils. 

Another important considera- 
tion is the effect upon private 
enterprise. So far as Great 
Britain is concerned, the devel- 
opment of electricity, both as re- 
gards the supply of power ami 
the manufacture of special ma- 
chinery and fittings, has been 


somewhat hampered by the fact 
that BO many municipalities own 
gasworks, and exclude private 
undertakings. The use of elec- 
tricity for traction has, how- 
ever, forced the hands of the 
municipalities in this respect. 
As regards housing, individual 
speculators are unlikely to build 
on a large scale in any area where 
the local authorities are engaged 
in the same work, as the low rate 
of interest sufficient to recom- 
pense the public body is in- 
s\»fficient to satisfy the private 
capitalist, 'riie Works ]3cj)art- 
ment of the London County 
Council is the most conspicuous 
example in the world of direct 
employment by a munici]mlity, 
and it has been siibjecteil to mucli 
criticism. At more than one elec- 
tion the principle of direct em- 
ployment has been approved by 
the ratepayers of London, but it 
is very doubtful if the work is 
either more efficiently 'or more 
economically done by the council 
than by private contractors who 
possess the necessary plant and 
organization. 'I’he unnecessary 
duplication of plant is in itself 
uneconomical, and must lead in 
certain cases to capital standing 
idle. Most cities, however, avoid 
<lirect em])loyment on a large 
scale, and entrust their great 
operations to private employers, 
securing the proper treatment of 
labour by clauses in the contracts. 
Corporations have also (iitered 
into com{)etition with traders in 
connection with the manufacture 
ami sale of gas anti electric fit- 
tings and the .sale of gas ‘resid- 
uals.’ The later policy of Par- 
liament has been to restrict 
develoyjment on 'these lines, ex- 
cept in so far as the interests of 
the CO 1 * 1)0 rati on’s own consumers 
are benefited, or where the by- 
protlucts are an inii)ortant ele- 
ment in the making of a profit. 
Wliat are called ‘novelties’ in 
municipal iindertakingH would, if 
encouraged, largely hamper pri- 
vate enterprise ; for example, 
powers have been asked to con- 
duct banking, coal supply, i)awn- 
broking, milk supply, saddlery 
manufacture, while certain au- 
thoritfes already possess cold 
storage undertalnngs. In some 
German cities drug stores are a 
municipal monopoly, while the 
well-known Gothenburg system 
is a proof that the trade in alco- 
holic drink can be managed by 
corporations with some advan- 
tages to the community. In the 
United Kingdom the authorities 
own depots for the supply of milk. 

These examples of collectivism 
encourage many socialist thinkers 
in the belief that municipal trad- 
ing in Great Britain will be the 
means by which the sphere of 
state control will be widened 
until it embraces the entire range 


of industry. The United States 
is a leading example of free com- 
petition, and there the tendency 
towards ^ great aggregations of 
capital is seen in the creation 
of trusts. Against the American 
trust the socialist sets the state, 
and he claims that municipalistic 
monopoly is the only safeguard 
against the combination of capi- 
talists. There is force in this 
contention ; but in Great Britain 
political movements are rarely 
carried to their logical end. 

See Darwin’s Mvnicip(tl Trade 
(1903); Fairlie’s Municipal Ad- 
ministration (1901); Fowler’s 
‘Municipal Enterprise and Fi- 
nance,’ in Journal of Statist. Snc. 
(1900) ; O’Meara’s Municipal Tax- 
ation at Home and Abroad (1894) ; 
and ‘ Report and Evidence of 
tioint Select Uommittee, 1900 
and 190.3,’ in Municit a I Affairs., 
vol. vi. 

Mtinkacs, tn., Bereg co., N.E. 
Hungary, 70 m. E.s.K. of Kaschau ; 
has manufactures of coarse cloth. 
Helene Zrinyi, wife of the patriot 
Tbkbli, held the old hill fortress 
for three years (1()K5 8) against 
the Austrians. Bo]). (1900) 13,040. 

Munkaesy, Michael (1846- 
1900), Hungarian painter, whose 
family name was Ijeu, but he 
took that of Munkaesy from his 
birthplace, Munkacs. His first 
important picture, 1 he Last Day 
of a Coyidenmcd Prisoner (1868- 
69), gained a medal at the 
Salon, and established his repu- 
tation. Other pictures are Milton 
Dictatiny '‘Paradise Lost^ to his 
/>rti/f/fe<rri{(Pari8Exhibition,1878), 
Christ before Pilate (1881), Col- 
yotha (1883), Death of Mozart 
(1884), and Ecec Homo! After 
the completion of the last-named 
picture he was seized l)y brain 
disease, of which he died. Mun- 
kaesy was strong in characteriza- 
tion, and had the power of dra- 
matic composition. 

Munku Sardyk, sacred moun- 
tain of N. Mongolia, in K. i)art of 
Sayan range, 7 m. N. of Kosso- 
goi, 11,500 ft. above sea-level. 
The rivers Oka, Irkut, Ulu-kem 
(one of the head-streams of Yeni- 
sei) rise in its glaciers. The 
Mongols regard the ascent (first 
made by Radde in 1859) ns impi- 
ous. A vast deT>osit of graphite 
was discovered there about 1870. 

Munro, Siu Hkctoh (1726- 
1805), British general, was born 
apparently at Wovar, Cromarty- 
shire. In 1764 he suppressed the 
mutiny at Patna ana won the 
battle of Buxar (Behnr), which 
virtually subjugated Hindustan. 
After spending some years at 
home, he returned to India (1777), 
captured Pondichery from the 
French (1778), heli)ed to gain the 
victory of Porto Novo (1781), and 
captured Negnpatam. From 1768 
to 1801 he sat as member of Parlia- 
ment for the Inverness Burghs, 



Munro 

Munro, Hugh Andukw John- 
STONic (1819 85), Scottish clas8ical 
scholar and critic, was born at 
Etifin. Elected a fellow of his 
colletfe (Cambridure, 1843), he 
first attracted attention by his 
lectures on Aristotle; but his 
fame chiefly rests on his admir- 
able editions of Lucretius (1800 
and 1804). He also edited Horace 
(1808) and Criticisms and Eluci- 
dations of Catullus (1878 ; 2nd ed. 
1905). The stron|?est point of his 
scholarship is sound judgment. 

Munro, Nril (1804), Scottish 
author and journalist, was born 
at Inveraray. He began life as a 
journalist in Glasgow. His first 
story, 2'he Secret of Heather Ale^ 
appeared in the Speaker (1893). 
Others are The. Lost Pibroph^ 
short stories (irOO); John Splen- 
did (1898); ifilian the Dreamer 
(1899) ; Doom Castle and The Shoes 
of Fortune (IfXll); Children of 
Tempest (190.3) mostly historical 
romances. He has jmwer of char- 
acterization, poetical imagina- 
tion, and thortmgh acquaintance 
with his countrymen. 

Munro, Rouert (1835), Scot- 
tish physician and archneologist, 
was born in Ross-.shire. He com- 
bined the jmictice of medicine 
with arclneological and antliropo- 
logical studies till 1880, when he 
retire<l from the medical profes- 
sion. He has made a speciality of 
lake-dwellings, and has written 
Ancient Scottish Lake- Dwellings 
(1882), T'he Lake - Dwellings of 
Europe (1890), Prehistoric Prob- 
lems (1897), Prehistoric Scotland 
and its Place in European Civili- 
zation (1899), Arclueologg and 
False Antiquities (1905), and 
Man as Artist and Sportsuuin 
in the Palccolithic Age. 

Munro, Sir Thomas (1701- 
1827), governor of Madras, was 
.born in Glasgow, He went to 
Madras as infantry cadet (1780); 
served under Sir Eyre Coote and 
Cornwallis. His name is chiefly 
associated with the system of 
peasant proprietorship known as 
rgotwdr^ which he elaborate<l. 
For his service in the Maratha 
war he was created baronet 
(1819), and was appointed gov- 
ernor of Madras. 8ee Life by G. 
R. Gleig (1830); Memoir prefixed 
to his Official Writings, by Sir 
Alex. J. Arbuthnot (1881); Biog- 
raphy/ by John Rradshaw, in 
Rulers of India Series (1894). 

Munster, prov., S.W. Ireland, 
comprising six counties (Clare, 
Cork, Kerry, Limerick, Tipper- 
ary, and Waterford). The sur- 
face is in great part mountain- 
ous. The principal rivers are the 
Shannon, Randon, Lee, Rlack- 
water, and Suir. In Kerry are 
the beautiful Ki Harney Lakes. 
Previous to the English conquest 
the various principalities of the 
territory had been united into 
two kingdoms, N. Munster and 
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S. Munster. Area, 9,.52l sq. in. 
Pop. (1901) 1,070,188. 

Munster, (i.) Town, Priussian 
prov. Westphalia, 78 m. N.x.E. 
of Cologne ; has numerous me- 
diaeval tmildings, including tlie 
Gothic church of 8t. Lambert (14th 
century), with three iron cages 
affixed to its western tower, in 
which in 153G the bodies of the 
Anabaptist leaders were exposed. 
In the town hall, built in 1.3.35, 
was signed the peace of West- 
phalia on October 24, 1648, wliich 
terminated the Thirty Years’ war. 
The university was founded in 
1771. The principal manufac- 
tures are linen and cotton goods, 
while Westphalian hams and 
pumpernickel (a coarse, black 
rye-bread) are exported. Distil- 
ling, brewing, wood-carving, and 
glass-painting are thriving indus- 
tries. A Saxon bishopric was 
founded here in 805 by Charle- 
magne ; and three hundred years 
later, the monastery built by 
St. Liudger, whence the modern 
name of the town is derived, was 
fortified, 'fhe Anabaptists, under 
John of Leyden, e.stablished here 
the ‘ Kingdom of the New Sion,’ 
which came to an abrupt end in 
15:i5. Pop. (1905) 81,439. (2.) 

Town, Upper Alsace, Germany, 
at base of Vosges Mts., 11 m. S.W. 
of Kolmar; manufactures cotton 
and calico. Pop. (1900) 0,085. 

Mtinster, Sebastian (1489 
1552), German scholar, born at 
Ingelheim (Palatinate) ; entered 
the Franciscan order, but became 
a Lutheran (1529). After being 
court preacher at Heidelberg 
(where he al.so lectured), he went 
to Basel (1530), where lie taught 
till his death. Edited the first 
Hebrew Bible produced in Ger- 
many ; wrote a Hebrew grammar 
and a ChahUean gmmmar and 
dictionary ; also a geography en- 
titled Cosmographia Universalis 
(1544). Sec Hantzsch’s S. Miin- 
stcr, Lehen, etc. (1898). 

Munsterberg, tn., Silesia, 
Ih ussia, 37 m. s. of Breslau, caj). 
of former princiiiality of same 
name ; has breweries and brick 
and tile works. Pop. (1900)8,155). 

Miinster-Ledenburg, Georg 
Herbert, Count zu (1820-1902), 
German diplomatist, the son 
of a Hanoverian statesman, was 
born in London; was (185(H)4) 
minister to St. Petersburg. After 
vainly trying to save Hanover 
from annexation by Prussia, ho 
entered (18(»()) the Prussian diplo- 
matic service ; sat in the N. Ger- 
man, afterwards in the Imperial, 
Reiclistag ; was ambassador to 
England (1873 -81), and to France 
(LS85-1901). 

MuntiaCt a small deer belong- 
ing to the genus Cervulus. The 
antlers of the male are short and 
simple, possessing only one pro- 
cess, which forms a short brow 
tine, but furnished with unusu- 


Muong Nal 

ally long pedicles. In the male 
the upper canine teeth are large, 
and project visibly from the 
mouth as tusks ; they are used 
as weapons. The body is long, 
the limbs and neck short, the 
gait rather clumsy and not 
rapid. Muntjacs are jungle ani- 
mals, and haunt especially up- 
land forests. The type form is 
Cervulus muntjac, the muntjac 
or barking deer of India ; but 
other si)ecies occur in China. 
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Muntz Metal, or Yellow 
Metal, a kind of brass contain- 
ing approximately 00 per cent, of 
copper and 40 per cent, of zinc. 
It can be rolled hot or cold, and, 
on account of its being cheaper 
and less corrodible than copper, is 
used for sheathing wooden ships. 

Munzer, Thomas (1490 1525), 
leader of Anabaptists, was born 
at Stolberg in Harz Mountains. 
At first he joined the Protestant 
reformers; afterw.ards founded a 
new sect (called Analiafitists by 
its opponents), standing for ‘inner 
light’ and communism (1521). 
After being expelled from sev- 
eral places, he settled at Muhl- 
hauseii in ^''huringia, and was 
instigator and leader of the Peas- 
ants’ war, which terminated disas- 
trously at Frankenliausen (1525). 
Ho was taken prisoner in the 
battle, and executed. See Xi/', 
in German, by A. Stein (1900). 

Munzinger, Werner (1832- 
75), Swiss African explorer and 
linguist, was born at Olten in 
Solothurn ; went to Egypt (1852) ; 
made exploration in Northern 
and Eastern Africa, investigating 
the languages and writing gram- 
mars (1801 -2). As British consul 
at Massowah, he greatly aided 
the British Abyssinian expedi- 
tion (1865) Appointed governor 
of Massowah, he annexed part of 
N. Abyssinia to Egypt (187l), and 
was governor-general of E. Sudan 
(1872). He was killed in a fight 
with Gal las near Lake Assai. 
See Life, in German, by J. von 
Keller-Zschokkc (1890). 

Muong Nai, or Mon£, feuda- 
tory Shan state, Burma, w. of 
Salwin R. Area, 2,716 sq. ra. 
Pop. (1897) 23,673. 



Muong-Pan 

Muong-Pan, or Maingpan, feu- 
datory Slian state, Biirina. Area, 
2,2yy sq. III. Poi). (i«y8) y,ooo. 
Muraclabad. See Mokadabad. 

Mur^na, a large eel abmidaut 
in tropical and sub-tropical seas. 
'J'he inurieiia of the ancients is M. 
heleiui. Most species are preda- 
ceous, and are armed with strong 
pointed teeth, by means of whicU 
they seiise the lish upon which 
they prey. The^’ may reach a 
length of from six to eight feet, 
and are then formidable adver- 
.saries to man. The colouring is 
often vivid and beautiful, the Med- 
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painted surfaces or by spaces 
carved in relief. In ancient 
Kgypt mural (laintiiigs were 
carried to a high intch of merit 
between four thousand and live 
thousand years before Christ. The 
chief methods employed are: — (!•) 
J^'rcitcot’S. -Pure colours, mostly 
obtained from earths, put upon 
damp i)laster. This process, 
known long prior to the Chris- 
tian era, was greatly devel- 
oped in Italy during the 13th 
century, where the outstanding 
craftsmen were Raphael and 
Leonardo da Vinci. Modern 


Mural Decoration 

been executed by Boucher in 
France, Frank Brangwyn in Eng- 
land, and others ; among these 
may be noted the ceiling of the 
H6tel de Ville, Paris, by Picard. 
(4.) Moaair. — Assyria, EgyjH, 
Greece, and Rome all contribute 
to this brilliant art of decoration, 
and it was conspicuous in early 
Christian times. The tessera;, 
projierly coloured, are fixed sep- 
arately into cement — a process 
so simple as to have remained the 
same from earliest times to the 
present. Sir AV. B. Richmond’s 
tlecorations in St. J’aul’s Cathe- 



Mural Decoration : Mamie work under the dome of St. PauVa Cathedral^ by Sir W. Ji. liichinond. 


iterranean form being of a rich 
brown, marked with yellow spots 
containing a core of brown. See 
Ekls. 

Mural Circle, a now obsolete 
astroTiomical instrument ; con- 
sisted of a grailuated circle at- 
tached to a stone pier, and carry- 
ing a telescope that revolved 
freely in the plane of the me- 
ridian. The readings were made 
with microscopes fixed in the 
masonry. Airy substituted a 
transit circle in 1851. 

Mural Decoration, the art 
of decorating walls, either by 


( Phitfo hjf the f,nndu}i Stt'rt'n.Hropir Co . ) 

English fresco painters include 
Tenniel, AVard, Dyce, Maclise. 
Co])c, AVatts, and Poynter. (2.) 
Tempera., or Painting in Dis- 
temper.' -In this, the colours are 
mixed with gurn, yolk and white of 
eggs, or wine. It is apt to darken 
speedily. Leighton’s lunette 
in South Kensington Museum is 
done in spirit-fresco. (3.) Paint- 
ing in Oils on Plaster . — Though 
Raphael and other great artists 
sanctioned this method, the re- 
sults, generally, have been dis- 
astrous. Large mural paintings 
on canvas fixed to the wall have 


dral exemplify the art. (5.) 
Sculpture., Terra Cotta., and Clay 
Modelling . — In this form, also, 
very early periods are distin- 
guishetl by the very highest 
achievements — as, for example, 
the Assyrian bas-reliefs, and the 
unequalled friezes of Greece, 
such as that of the Parthenon 
and other great tein))les. In 
quite recent days, besides a host 
of French sculptors, we con 
point to artists of great merit 
in Alfred Drury, Brock, Thorny- 
croft, and Frampton. A fine ex- 
ample of plaster modelled and 
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painted iw in one of the halls of 
the H6tel deVille, Paris. ‘Gesso’ 
decoration, which is slightly dif- 
ferent in method from the last, 
finds its strongest ex;>onent in 
the works of Walter Crane. 
‘Sgraffito’ is the term used to 
describe a design scratched (hence 
the word) on plaster, and then 
coloured in sections. (0.) Metal 
Decoration.— has been tried 
in several directions, most hap- 
pily, perhaps, in simple bronze. 
Mr. F. L. Jenkin has executed a 
very original and gorgeous series 
of panels, in which bronze, ivory, 
and mother-of-pearl are the ma- 
terials. See Modrrn Mural 
Decoration (1902), by Baldry. (7.) 
Tilem. — Decorative treatment of 
this medium may be grouped un- 
der encaustic, embossed, hearth, 
and faience. The simpler art 
dates from at least ns remote a 
period as 521 n.c. on the walls of 
Babylon. Fine specimens of the 
Norman period are at the abbey 
of Voulton. The best Italian ex- 
amples are by Lucca <lella Robbia 
(1400-1480) and by Bernard 
Rilissy (c. 1500). The art has 
flourished long in Japan, and in 
England it is closely associated 
with the name of Minton. See 
Practical Treatise on the Manu‘ 
factnre of H ricks. Tiles, ctc.^ by 
Davies, and Shaw’s Sijccimens of 
English MedUvval Tile Pave- 
incuts. (8.) Emboss'^d TAnen.~ In 
this art copper cylinders, en- 
graved with the required pat- 
terns. are cmrdoyed. Being 
mounted in calender frames, they 
are m ide to press against rollers 
having a yielding surface. (9.) 
Wall Papers. — This compara- 
tively recent form of decoration 
consists in printing designs by 
two processes : (a) by hand from 
blocks, using separate blocks for 
each tint, or (6) by machinery 
from rollers. See White’s Prac- 
tical Designing. 

Murano, tn., Italy, in Venice 
lagoon, m. N. of Venice; has 
for centuries had a reputation for 
Venetian glass. Its cathedral 
dates from the 10th century, and 
has a fine collection of Venetian 
glass. Pop. (1901)5,436. 

Murat, Jo.\CHrM (1767-1815), 
king of Naples, was horn at La 
Bastide, near Cahors in France, 
and entered the French army in 
1791. In 1796 ho accompanied 
Napoleon 1. to Italy, and then 
to Egypt, and on their return 
dispersed the Council of Five 
Hundred. Napoleon rewarded 
him with the command of the 
consular guard, and the hand 
of his youngest sister, Caro- 
line (1800). Murat was a great 
cavalry leader. He commanded 
the French cavalry at Marengo, 
at Austerlitz, through the Prus- 
sian campaign, and again in 
Spain, and his dash and daring 
contributed not a little to the 


French victories. During the 
campaign against Russia he again 
commanded the cavalry, and after 
his master’s departure the whole 
army; but after the disastrous 
battle of Leipzig he concluded a 
treaty with Austria. He had 
been made king of Naples by 
Napoleon in 1808. After Na- 
poleon’s escape from Elba, Murat 
declared war on Austria. He was, 
however, defeated at Tolentino, 
and after Napoleon’s overthrow at 
Waterloo he escaped to Corsica, 
where he raised some troops, in- 
vaded Italy, wa.s taken pri.soner, 
and shot. See biographical works 
by Helfert in German (1878), by 
Guardione in Italian (1899), and 
by Chavanon and Saint-Yves in 
French (1905). 

Muratori, Lodovico Antonio 
(1672-1750), Italian scholar, was 
born at Vignola, near Modena ; 
became prefect of the Ambrosian 
library at Milan, but was recalled 
to Modena by Duke Rinaldo i., 
who made him his librarian and 
court archivist (1700). His three 
great works are the Rerum Itali- 
carurn Scriptore.s (1723-1851), in 
which he edited and commented 
on the sources of medi.'cval Italian 
history; tho Ant iquitates Italicai 
Mcdii /Evi (1738-42), in which ho 
treate<l of the constitution, cus- 
toms, culture, and thought of 
that period; and the Annali 
d^ Italia (first complete ed. 1753- 
56), which is a learned ami criti- 
cal history of Italy from tho 
birth of Christ down to the year 
1750. Tho works of Muratori 
mark an epoch in the study of 
history, by reason of his scholarly 
use of documentary evidence. 
The 0/>crc were collected in 36 
vols. (1767-80), and in 48 vols. 
(1790-1810). The enormous Epis- 
tolario is being edited by Cam- 
l)ori (1901 et scq.) ; and a new edi- 
tion of the Scriptores is in haml. 
See Fioriui’s Dei lavori pre- 
%iaratori alia nuova edizione dci 
Per. Ital. Script. (1903). For 
Muratori’s life, see the mono- 
graph by his nephew (1756), 
and TiralDOschi’s Bibl. mod., iii. 
320-340. 

Muraviev, Michael Nikolaie- 
viTCH (1845-1900), Russian states- 
man, entered (18(>4) the diplo- 
matic service ; gained the favour 
of Queen Olga of Wiirtemberg, of 
whose ambulance he took charge 
in tho Russo-Turkish war. After 
the war he held diplomatic posts 
at Paris and Berlin, then became 
minister at Copenhagen, and sub- 
sequently imperial foreign minis- 
ter (1897). 

Murchison, Sir Roderick 
Impey (1792-1871), Scottish geolo- 
gist, was born at Tarradale, Ross- 
shire. With Sir Charles Lyell he 
visited Auvergne and Italy (1828- 
31 ). A man of indomitable energy, 
clear-headed, and strong-willed, 
he at length resolved to attack 


the problem of the older rocks of 
Wales. This resulted in the pub- 
lication (1838) of The Silurian 
Sf/stem, This constitutes Murchi- 
son’s chief title to fame. Un- 
fortunately, personal differences 
arose between him and his col- 
laborator, Professor Sedgwick of 
Cambridge, which ended in 
estrangement. Murchison also 
founded the Permian system ; and 
he was one of the first to recog- 
nize the importance of the De- 
vonian. He was chosen director 
of the Geological Survey (1855), 
and in 1866 was created a baronet. 
See Sir Archibald Goikie’s Life 
of Murchison (1875). 

Murcia, (i.) Maritime prov., 
S.E. Spain, partof former Moorish 
kingdom ; fertile, sub-tropical 
district, between mountains and 
Mediterranean, including the fa- 
mous Huerta (‘garden’) de Mur- 
cia, 15 m. long by 5 m. wide, 
producing every sort of fruit and 
vegetable. It is watered by river 
Segura. There is also consider- 
able mining and some textile in- 
dustry. Murcia was taken by the 
Moors in 713, and came under 
Castile in 1240. In 1305 the king- 
dom was divided between Castile 
and Aragon. Area, 4,478 sq. m. 
Pop. (1900) 577,987. ( 2 .) City ami 
episc. see, cap. of above prov., 
250 m. S.E. of Madrid, on river 
Segura, in the centre of lovely 
Huerta (‘garden’) de Murcia. 
The cathedral. Gothic - Roman- 
esque, was begun in tho 14th 
century; its striking tower was 
completed in 1766. Cloth, gun- 
powder, and flannel art* manu- 
factured. Pop. (1900) 111,539. 

Murder is the unlawful kill- 
ing of another with malice afore- 
thought. The killing of another 
is presumed by the law to he 
murder until the contrary is 
shown, and the onus of proving 
that the killing was lawful — i.c. 
justifiable or excusable, or that 
it was without malice afore- 
thought — is on the accused. In 
England, but not in Scotland, 
the death must follow within a 
year and a day after the act 
causiitg death. The person killed 
must be in being; therefore kill- 
ing a child in its mother’s womb 
is not murder. Malice afore- 
thought ref CIS to the state of 
mind preceding or co-existing 
with the act or omission which 
causes death, and may mean any 
state of mind from a positive in- 
tention to ki 11 some pa rticu lar per- 
son out of hatred or ill-will down 
to that state of mind which consists 
in the mere knowledge that the act 
will probably cause the death of, 
or grievous bodily harm to, some 
person, even although such know- 
ledge may be accomiwnied by a 
wish that death or grievous bodily 
harm may not be caused. A per- 
son found guilty of murder must 
be sentenced to death by hanging. 
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and, in Scotland, to contiscation 
of movable property. A person 
apprehended for murder in Knjf- 
land or Ireland may be tried 
there, though the offence was com- 
mitted abroad. On an indict- 
ment for murder a inan may be 
convicted of homicide. It is 
not absolutely necessary, though 
usual, to lind the body in a case 
of murder— c.j;. in a case of can- 
nilmlism this would be impossible. 
See also Assault and Man- 
SLAUGllTEU. 

Murdock, or Murdoch, Wil- 
liam (1754-1839), Scottish engi- 
neer and inventor of coal-gas 
lighting, was born at Hollow 
Mill, near Old Oumnock, Ayr- 
shire. He worked with Boulton 
and Watt at Soho, near Birming- 
ham (1777-1830). lie began ex- 
perimenting on the illuminating 
properties of gases in 1792, and 
put up an experimental apparatus 
at Soho (1800), with the result that 
gas was used in some of the il- 
luminations after the peace of 
Amiens (1802). In 1808 he read 
a paper before the Royal So- 
ciety describing his investigations 
which gained the Rumford medal. 
Murdock also invented the steam 
gun (1803), utilization of com- 
pressed air, iron -cement, and 
made improvements in the steam- 
engine. 

Mure, Sir William (1594- 
1657), Scottish poet, was born at 
Rowallane, Ayrshire. He fought 
in the civil war, on the parlia- 
mentarian side, and was wounded 
at Marston Moor. He wrote Latin 
verses and translations, original 
English poems the chief of which 
is The Truo C run ifi.ee for True 
CathoUks (1629)— and a Para- 
phrase of the Psalms (16.39). 

Mure, William (1799-1860), 
Scottish classical scholar, was 
born at Caldwell in Ayrshire. 
AVhen twtmty-two he wrote an 
article on Spanish literature for 
the Edinhurtjh Review^ and sub- 
sequently some papers about 
ancient Egypt. He went a tour 
in Greece, and published an ac- 
count of his travels (18^^). His 
great work is A Critienl Histori/ 
of the Lanffuafje and TAteratnre 
of Ancient Greece (18.50-7). 

Muret, or Muretus, Marc 
Antoine (1526-85), French hu- 
m inist, was born at Muret, near 
Limoges; spent his life in lec- 
turing and editing the classics. 
After being twice imprisoned on 
unsubstantiated charges of im- 
morality and heterodoxy, he led 
a wandering and insecure life, 
till he was invited by Cardinal 
d'Kste to settle in Rome (1559), 
w'lere he lived peaceably till his 
death. He was one of the best 
scholars and orators of his time. 
His Opera were edited by Ruhn- 
ken (1780) and Frotscher (18.34- 
41 ). See Life^ i n French, by De job 
(1881). 


Murex, a genus of gasteropods, 
including a large number of 
species, found all over the world. 
The animals are carnivorous, and 
the shells have an elongated 
canal, partly closed, a rounded 
aperture, and a surface-ornamen- 
tation consisting of longitudinal 
bands. They produce a purple 
dye, which in the case of certain 
Mediterranean species was one of 
the sources of Tyrian purple. M. 
teniiispina is remarkable for the 
numerous delicate spines with 
which the surface of the shell is 
covered. A common British sj>e- 
cies is M. erinaceus. 

Murfree, Mary Noaille.s 
(1850), American novelist, widely 
known by her pen - name of 
* Charles Egbert Craddock,’ was 
born at Grantlands, near Mur- 
freesboro, Tennessee. Her de- 
but in literature was made in 
1878, when she contributed to tlie 
Atlantic Monthlii the first of her 
many vivid pictures of- ‘moun- 
taineer’ life in Tennessee. A 
selection of these stories appeared 
in 1884, under the title of In the 
Tennessee Mountains. The reve- 
lation, in 1885, that Charles Eg- 
bert Craddock was a woman came 
as a surprise. Her later books 
include The Prophet of the Great 
Smoky Mountains (1885), In the 
‘ Stranger People's ’ Country ), 

I'he Bushwhackers (1899), and A 
Spectre of Power (1903). 

Murfreesboro, tn., Ruther- 
ford CO., Tenne.ssee, U.B.A., 32 
m. s.E. of Nashville; has manu- 
factures of machinery and lumber 
pro<lucts. The Federals under 
Rosencrans won a victory over 
the Confederates under Bragg in 
1862 .3. Pop. (1900) 4,000. 

Murger, Henri (1822 61), 
Friuich novelist and iwct, was a 
native of Paris. His first novel, 
See ties de la Vie de Boheme (1845), 
was descriptive of his own priva- 
tions and vicissitudes ; indeed, 
dissipation jirevented him from 
working with regularitj% and he 
died in a hospital. Among his 
works are Le Manchon de Fran- 
cine, La Vie de Jennesse (1851), 
Madame Olymne (1859), Le Roman 
d^un Capucin (1868), Les Vncanccs 
de Camille (1857), Les Buveurs 
d'Ean (185.5), Le Pays Latin 
(1851), Le Saltot Rouge (I860), 
Le Dernier Rendezvous (1856), 
and a volume of verse, Les Nuits 
d^Hiver (1861). Andrew Lang has 
translated some of Murger’s songs 
in his Ballads and Lyrics of Old 
France (1872). Sec Lives, in 
French, by Delvau (1866) and 
Ricaiilt d’H^ricaiilt (1896). 

Murghab. (i.) Head-water of 
river Oxus, W. Asia ; rises in 
Little Pamir at alt. of 13,600 ft., 
and flows N.N.w. under name of 
Ak-su, then w. to its junction 
wit3 the Pani, or s. head-stream 
of Oxus, at Wakhan. Its length 
is about 275 m. (2.) River of 


Merv, rises in Afghanistan, on N. 
side of Safed Koh, and flows w., 
then N.w. to Russo-Afghan fron- 
tier, through the oases of Penjdeh 
and Merv, beyond which it is lost 
in the Kara-Kum sands. Length 
about 400 m. 

Muriatic Acid. See Hydro- 
chloric Acid. 

Muridse, a family of rodents, 
which not only includes the true 
ratsand mice (sub-fami ly Murinai), 
but also voles, lemmings, musk- 
rats, and many others. 

Murillo, BARTHt)LOM6 Est^:- 
RAN (1618 82), Spanish painter, 
born at Seville. He painted pic- 
tures for fairs, and is supposed to 
have supplied Madonnas for con- 
vents in Alexico and Peru. Fired 
by Van Dyck’s success, he went 
to Madrid, where Velasquez was 
of material service to him. He 
rapidly attained to popularity, 
and in 1660 founded the Academy 
of Seville. A man of imagina- 
tive, genial temperament, he 
painted his religious pictures in 
accordance with the dictates of 
the church and the Inquisition. 
Nevertheless he 'lever rose to 
dignity or elevation of expres- 
sion ; his plan was ‘to supply the 
place of elevation by a dramatic 
exhibition of sentiment.’ His 
gypsy type of Madonna, his saints 
and children, drawn from the 
people, gained him wide popular- 
ity. Neither in his conception of 
his subject nor in the handling 
does he attempt complicated 
emotions or colour schemes; his 
aim is to ])lease the eye. His 
realistic pictures of Beggar Boys 
and of Flower Girls (Dulwich Gal- 
lery) show where his natural bent 
lay. Had not the church given 
him its patronage, Murillo would 
no doubt have been pre-eminently 
the painter of the people. Great 
sums have been paid for his pic- 
tures. The French in 18.52 paid 
£23,440 for his Immaculate Con- 
ception (Louvre). He painted in 
three manners : the first called 
frio, or cold ; the second calido, or 
warm ; and the third, vaporoso, is 
well exemplified in the National 
Gallery, London, by his impor- 
tant Pedroso and Holy Family. 
Sec W. B. Scott’s Murillo and 
the Spanish School of Painting 
(1873), Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell’s 
Annals of the Artists of Spain 
(1848), Charles B. Curtis’s Velas- 
quez and Murillo (1883), Justi’s 
Murillo (ed. 1904),. and Knack- 
fuss’s Murillo (5th ed. 1901). 

Murman Coast, Arctic coast 
of Russian Lapland, between 
Norway and White Sea. It is 
deeply cut up by fiords, and the 
shores are generally lofty and 
rocky. This is the only ice-free 
coast of European Russia N. 
of Crimea. At Port Catherine 
(mouth of Gulf of Kola) is the 
port and naval station of Ekater- 
ininsk. 
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Murner, Thomas (1475-1536), 
(loriiiaii was born at 

in Alsace ; became 
a Franciscan monk, and led the 
roving life of a scholar and poet 
in Germany and Switzerland. He 
was a veliement o]i[)onent of 
Protestantism, against which he 
wrote several satirical works 
notably Die JV^drrenbrscliworuntf 
(151*2; new ed. 18U3), Die JSch^l- 
mvn'^nnft (1512; new ed. 1890), 
Dir. Miihlr von SvhwinuUdsheiui 
(1515; new ed. 1883), and Die 
(iaurhnuitt (1519; new ed. 1896). 
Against Luther, whom he had at 
first greeted sympathetically, he 
levelled the bitter Von drni ijros- 
sen Liithrrisrken Narrcn (1522; 
new ed. 1848). See Kaweraii’s 
Afurnrr nnd die Deutsche lie for- 
mation (1891). 

Murom, tn., Vladimir gov., 
(■entral lliissia, 70 m. e.s.k. of 
Vladimir city, on high 1. bk. of 
Oka. It manufactures leather, 
candles, and cloth, and has found- 
ries, Hour mills, and tile works. 
Pop. (18!)7) 12,589. 

Murphy, Ahthuu (1727 1805), 
I rish wri t(! r, was bo mat Clomq ui n, 
Roscommon. He was an actor 
(1754-6) ; after that a playwright. 
He also jiractised as a liarrister 
till 1788. His plays are chiefly 
adaptations of Molibre and others. 
The comedies, which are superior 
to the tragedie.s, include 7Vir Uf>- 
holsierrf\ The Way to Keep Iliin^ 
The (i redan Daiujhter, Know 
your own Mind^ and The Desert 
Island ; and his chief tragedy is 
Xenohia. He also wrote a Life of 
(hirrick (1801). See Bioyraphy 
by Foot (1811). 

Murphy.sboro, tn., Jackson co., 
Illinois, n.S.A., 77 m. s.e. of St. 
Louis. Pop. (IIKXJ) 6,463. 

Murray, riv., N.S.AV., Aus- 
tralia, rises in JMuniorig range, 
flows W. through New South 
Wales, draining an area of 270,0<xi 
8 ( 1 . 111 . Length, 1,300 m. It de- 
bouches into Lake Alex.andrina. 
For the greater part of its course 
it forms the boundary between 
New South AVales aiul Victoria. 
From Lake Alexandrina it flows 
into Encounter Bay, where a bar 
prevents the entraTict; of ship))ing 
of any draught. The chief trilm- 
taries are: on the r. bk. the united 
Murrumbidgee and Lachlan, and 
the Darling; on the 1. lik. the 
( loulbourn and Loddon. It is 
navigable as far as Albury. 

Murray, Al?:xani)KU (1775- 
1813), Scottish ])hilologist, was 
born at Dunkititirick, Kirkcud- 
brightshire. He became minister 
of ITrr (1806) ; was appointed pro- 
fessor of Oriental languages in 
Edinburgh University (181^. He 
died before the puhlication of his 
chief work— the History of Kiiro- 
penn Lanquaaes (ed. by Dr. Scott, 
182.3). See Life hy Sir H. W. 
Moncreiff, prefixed to the History 
of European Languages, 


Murray, Alexander Stuart 
(184 1-1904), Scottish archaeologist, 
was born near Arbroath. He 
became assistant in the Greek 
and Roman Antiepdties Depart- 
ment, British Museum (1867), 
and keeper (1886). He lectured 
on arclueological subjects, ami 
directed excavations in Cyprus 
(1894). His principal works are 
Manual of Mythology (1873), 
Histitry of (wreck Sculpture (1880 - 
83), Handbook of Greek Archtr- 
ology (1892), Excavations in (Cy- 
prus (1900), and Sculptures of the 
Parthenon (1903). 

Murray, Alma (Mrs. A. For- 
man), English actress, was born 


in London; made her ddbut at 
tlie Olym])ic while still a child, 
and since 1879 has acted at the 
Lyceum and other chief theatres. 
She has taken leading parts at 
the performances arranged by the 
Browning and Shelley societies ; 
she. played Rosalind at Camber- 
well (1897), and is well known 
as a reciter. She married Mr. 
Alfred Forman, the Wagnerian. 

Murray, AnduewGraham. See 
Dunedin and Stknton, Baron. 

Murray, David Christie 
(1847), English novelist, was born 
at West Bromwich, Staffordshire. 
He was on the staff of the Bir- 
mingham Morning News and the 
Daily News, and special corre- 
8r)ondeiit of the Times in the 


Murray 

Russo-Turkish war (1876). Since 
then he has mainly devoted him- 
self to fiction, his chief novels 
being A Life's Atonement, and 
Joseph's (yoal (1880) ; Old Blazer's 
i/cro (1887) ; Bub Martin's Little 
(wirl (1892) ; Verona's Father 
(1903); and The Brangwyn Mys- 
tery (1906). He has also written 
Ned's Chum (a play in which he 
acted at the Globe, 1891). 

Murray, Eustace Clare Gren- 
ville (1824 81), English journal- 
ist. He became Vienna corre- 
spondent to the Morning Post. 
He was one of the first contrib- 
utors to Vanity Fair and the 
V orld, nnd the first of the new 


school of gossiping journalists. 
The Queen's Messenger, founded 
by him, was the forerunner of 
the ‘society’ papers. He spent 
the latter ))artof his life in Paris, 
whither he had retired on account 
of a (luarrel with Lord ( Barrington 
(1869). He wrote novels, light es- 
says, and character sketches, his 
chief novel being Young Broum, 
partly autobiograiihical (1874). 
Sec Memoi rs of Grenville Murray, 
e(l. by Ids widow (1887). 

Murray, George Gilbert 
Aim A (186(1), English author, was 
horn in Sydney, N.S.AV., and 
was appointed professor of Greek 
at Glasgow University (1889). 
He is the author of Gobi or 
^’/ia7/io(l889 -99), novel ; History of 
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Ancient Greek Literature (1897) ; 
books on Euripides (liK)l-4) ; and 
a couple of plays, Andromache 
(1900), and Carlyon Sahib (1899). 

Murray, James Augustus 
Henry (1837), English lexicogra- 

S 'ler, was born at Denholm, near 
awick, Roxburghshire. From 
1855 to 1885 he was engaged in 
teaching, from 1870 at Mill Hill, 
near London. In 1879 he under- 
took, for the Philological Society 
and Oxford University Press, the 
editorship of the Nc 20 English 
Dictionary on Historical^ Princi- 
ples (in course of publication), 
one of the greatest philological 
works in any language. ^The 
purpose of this dictionary is to 
furnish an adequate account of 
the meaning, origin, and history 
of English words now in general 
use, or known to have been in use 
at any time during the last seven 
hundred years.’ Among his books 
are The Dialect of the Southern 
Counties of Scotland (1873), and 
editions for the Early English 
Text Society of the works of 
8ir David Lyndesay (1871) and 
Thomas of Ercildoune (1875). 

Murray, Sir John, ok Ruough- 
TON (1718-77), secretary to Prince 
Charles Edward (’45), was son 
of Sir David Murray of Stan- 
hope, Peeblesshire. He was em- 
I>loyed on missions to tho Pre- 
tender, whom he joined on his 
landing. After Culloden he be- 
came a fugitive, but was event- 
ually taken prisoner, and turned 
king’s evidence. 

Murray, Sir John (1841), Brit- 
ish naturalist, was born at Coburg, 
Ontario, lie visited Spitzbergen 
on a whaler in 1808, was one of 
the naturalists on the Challenger 
(1872 0), and after assisting in 
the compilation of the Scientific 
Results of the expedition in 50 
vols., became editor in 1882, con- 
tributing from his own |)on tho 
narrative of the expedition and 
the description of the deep-sea de- 
posits. Of late he has been super- 
intending a bathymetrical, physi- 
cal, and biological survey of the 
fresh-water lakes of Scotland. 

Murray, John, a famous pub- 
lishing house founded in 1768 
by John MacMurray (1745-93), 
who purchased the bookselling 
business of William Sandby. 
Among his publications were 
Walpole’s Castle of Otranto^ 
Langhorne’s translation of Plu- 
tarch’s Lives^ The English Re- 
view^ Mitford’s History of Greece^ 
Lava ten’s Physiognomy^ and the 
first two volumes of Disraeli's 
Curiosities of Literature, On his 
death he was succeeded by John 
Murray the second (1778-1843)— 
the * Anak of publishers,* accord- 
ing to Lord Byron. In 1803 he 
became London agent for Archi- 
bald Constable, sharing in Mar- 
mion and other important works, 
and also acted as London agent 
VII. -26 


for the Edinburgh Review, In 
1809 he started the Quarterly 
Review, on Tory principles, in op- 
position to the Edinburgh Review, 
with the support of Canning, and 
with Gifford as editor, and Scott 
and Southey among the contri- 
butors. In 1812 Murray removed 
to Albemarle Street. Mrs. Run- 
dell’s Cookery was one of his 
most successful speculations. Ho 
acted as publisher for Byron, 
Jane Austen, Irving, Crabbe, 
Campbell, Lyell, Moore, Borrow, 
Napier (Peninsular War), Crokcr 
(Boswell), Mrs. Somerville, and 
others. In 1824 Murray became 
involved in the dispute regard- 
ing the publication of Byron’s 
Memoirs. At the suggestion 
of Benjamin Disraeli, Murray 
started in 1826 a newspaper en- 
titled The Representative, over 
which £26,000 was lost in the 
course of its six months’ career. 
In 1829 he began the issue of his 
Family Library, a series of iX)pu- 
lar treatises by Scott, Southey, 
Milman, Palgrave, and others. 
Among the chief of his other 
publications was the series of 
Guide Books. He was succeeded 
by his son John Murray the 
third (1808-92), under whom the 
house published for Layard, 
Grote, Dr. William Smith, Mil- 
man, Darwin, Dean Stanley, 
Whymper, Dr. Smiles, Du 
Ohaillu, Lord Campbell, and 
others. He was an enthusiastic 
traveller, and wrote guide-books 
on Holland, France, S. Germany, 
and Switzerland. The firm is 
now under the control of his 
son, John Murray the fourth 
(b. 1851), the editor of Gibbon’s 
Autobiography. See A Pub- 
lisher and his Friends, by S. 
Smiles (2 vols. 1891). 

Murray, Lindlev (1745-1826), 
Anglo-American grammarian, was 
born at Swatara, Pennsylvania. 
In 1784 he settled in England, 
whore he published his English 
Grammar (1795), English Reader 
(1799), and English Spelling Book 
(1804). For many years these 
were the only text-books used in 
tho majority of English schools. 
See Life by Egle (1885). 

Murray, W illi am. See Mans- 
field. 

Murree, or Marri, hill sana- 
torium, Riwal Pindi dist., Pun- 
jab, India, 85 m. s.w. of Srinagar. 
Alt. 6,344 ft. Pop. (1901) 1,844. 

Mlirren, vil. (5,363 ft.) in Ber- 
nese Oberland, Switzerland, 3 m. 
S.W. of Lauterbrunnen. It is op- 
posite the Jungfrau, and is a 
summer resort. Pop. 200. 

Murrumbidgee, riv., N.S.W., 
Australia, rises in Muniong range 
in the s.E. corner of the colony, 
and flows 1,350 m. before meeting 
the Murray. It is joined by the 
Lachlan (700 m. long), and is 
navigable for 5(X) m. during the 
wet season. 


Mtirshfdabad, chief city in 
dist. of same name, Bengal, India, 
on 1. bk. of Bhagirathi, a branch 
of Ganges, and 115 m. N. of Cal- 
cutta. It was the Mohammedan 
capital of Bengal during the 18th 
century, and contains the beauti- 
f u 1 palace of the na wab, comp letetl 
in 1840. Its industries include 
ivory-carving, gold and silver 
embroidery work, and silk-weav- 
ing. Pop. (1901) 15,168, with 
Azimganj (on opposite bank of 
river), 28,557; area of dist. 2,144 
sq. m., pop. (1901) 1,333,184. 

Murten. See Morat. 

Murtoza, fishingeentre, Avciro, 
Portugal, 6 m. N. of Aveiro. Pop. 
(1900) 9,881. 

Murviedro. See Sagunto. 

Murzuk, chief tn., Fezzan, hin- 
terland of Tripoli, N. Africa, 300 
miles s. of Sokna. It produces 
leather and textiles. Pop. 6,500. 

Musaceac* a natural order of 
large tropical herbaceous plants, 
generally without true stems, 
with large, handsome leaves and 
flowers aggregated on spadices 
protected by spathes. Among 
the genera are Abaca and Musa. 

Mussus, Greek grammarian, 
author of Hero and Leander, 
which cannot be placed earlier 
than the 5th century a.d. Edi- 
tion— Schaefer (1825) ; it is con- 
tained in Marchant’s A Greek 
Anthology (1899). It has been 
often translated into English, 
notably by Marlowe. 

Musaeus, Johann Karl Au- 
gust (1735-87), German author, 
was born at dena. In 1763 he 
became professor at Weimar 
gymnasium. His principal works 
were Der deutschc Orandison, a 

arody on Richardson’s novel 

760), Physiognomischc Reisen 
(1778), and Volksmdrchen der 
Deutschen (1787), which has ap- 
peared in many editions both in 
German and English. In 1791 
there appeared a collection of his 
posthumous pieces, with a Life 
by Augustus von Kotzebue. 

Musa Ibn Nosair (640-715), 
Arab conqueror of N. Africa 
from Tripoli to Morocco; then, 
forming an alliance with Count 
Julian, crossed over (712) to 
Spain, and took Seville and other 
towns. On his return he fell 
into disgrace with Caliph Soly- 
man, who exiled him. 

Mus.B.t Bachelor of Music. 

Musca, a southern constella- 
tion N.E. of Chama^leon, fig- 
ured by Bayer in 1603 under the 
name of Apis (the Bee), but des- 
ignated Musca Volans by Bartsch 
(1627). R Muscie is variable in a 
peripd of 20 hours ; a Muscse is 
a third-magnitude helium star; 
and 0 Musca; is a revolving pair, 
divided by H. C. Russell in 1880. 

Muscib Volitantes, shadows 
cast upon the retina, which appear 
to the patient as black spots 
moving with his eye when he 
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looks at a uniform white surface. 
They are not necessarily patho- 
logical, as they may be caused by 
shreds of opaque tissue in the 
lx>sterior part of the vitreous 
humour. In other cases they are 
purely subjective sensations, com- 
tmrable to flashes of light. They 
are frequently more in evidence 
during passing gastric disturb- 
ances or bilious headaches, and 
they are more readily seen by 
patients with myopia. 

Muscardine, a disease of the 
silkworm, due to a fungus belong- 
ing to the genus Cordiceps, which 
includes other species that attack 
the larvae and pupae of various 
butterflies and moths. 

Muscari. See Grape Hya- 
cinth. 

Muscat, Maskat, or Muskat, 
seapt. and cap. of independent 
state of Oman, Arabia, on S. shore 
of Gulf of Oman. It is under Brit- 
ish political influence, and is the 
residence of the sultan. The 
climate is hot and unhealthy. 
The exports (dates, hides, horses, 
asses, pearls, and dru^) were 
(1905) valued at £178,050, the im- 
ports at £371,945. Taken by the 
Portuguese in 1508, it remained 
under their rule till the 17th 
century. Pop. 40,000. 

Musca telle, Muscadel, or 
Muscadine, a strong, sweet, de- 
licious white wine produced in 
Languedoc. The name is also 
applied to both red and white 
wines (Moscado) of Italy and 
other places, especially those 
from the muscadine grape. 

Muscatine, city, Iowa, U.S.A., 
CO. seat of Muscatine co., on the 
Mississippi, 130 m. E. of Des 
Moines. Pop. (1900) 14,073. 

Muschelkalk, a shelly lime- 
stone which constitutes the middle 
subdivision of the Triassic system 
or New Red Sandstone. It is not 
found in Britain. 

Muscles, the organs of motion, 
consist of bundles or fasciculi 
of parallel reddish contractile 
fibres. Voluntary muscles are 
under the control of the will, 
and their fibres exhibit a cylin- 
drical form, with minute trans- 
verse stripes or striae. The bun- 
dles of fibres are bound together 
by connective tissue, which also 
forms a sheath for the whole 
muscle. Each fibre has a mem- 
branous envelope which is blended 
with the tissues of the tendon. 
Within this investment lie the 
sarcous or true muscular elements. 
Theinvoluntarymusclesarefound 
chiefly in the walls of the hollow 
viscera, such as the bladder, the 
blood-vessels, and the intestine. 
Their fibres are spindle-shaped 
and non-striated. They are gen- 
erallv bound into flattened bun- 
dles by a cement substance and 
ordinary areolar tissue. One 
great involuntary muscle, the 
heart, is composed of striped 


muscular tissue which differs in 
some respects from that of the 


voluntary muscles. All muscles 
are abundantly supplied with 
capillaries which mn between. 


and with nerves which terminate 
in the fibres. The normal stimu- 


lus is nervous, but the muscles 
may also be made to contract 
by electrical stimulation, by a 



Naims and 


I. FruiiUll». 

I 2. TeitiporaliM. 

3. Oi'biculariH psilpebraruiii. 

4. ConipreMoreM nasi. 

5. LevaUir labil superiuris 

alaxiue nasi. 

I 6. Zygoniaticus minor. 

7. Zygoiuaticus major. 

I 8. Masseter. 

9. Orbicularis oris. 

10. Depressor labii Inferioris. 

II. Depressor aiiguli oris. 

12. Occipitalis. 

13. SpIeiiiuH capitis. 

14. Steriio cleidn-Tnastolcl. 

15. Platysma myoides. 

16. Deltoid. 

17. Fectoralis major. 

18. Latissiiiius dorsi. 

19. Coraco brachialis. 

20. Scrrittiih iiiairinis. 


Positions of the Principal 

21. Biceps. 40. 

22. Triceps (inner head). 41. 

22a. Triceps (main portion). 42. 

225. Triceps (tendon). 43. 

23. Supinator longus. 44. 

24. Flexor carpi radialis. 4.5. 

25. Palmaiis longus. 46. 

26. Flexor carpi ulnaris. 47. 

27. Abductor pullicis. 48. 

28. Obliquus extemus. 49. 

29. Ilio psoas. 50. 

30. Pertlneus. 51. 

31. Rectus femoris. 62. 

32. Sartorius. 63. 

33. Gracilis. 54. 

34. Vastus extemus. 65. 

35. Vastus internus. 66. 

36. Tibialis an ticus. 57. 

37. Oastrooneniius. 58. 

.38. Soleua. 59. 

39. Extetisorloii(rusdl<rit'iniiii. 60. 


Muscles, 

Trapezius. 

Iiifnuipin.Htua. 

Teres minor. 

Teres major. 

Brachialis aiitlciis. 
Extensor carpi longior. 
Anconeus. [toruiii. I 

Extensor communis digi-| 
Extensor minimi digiti. 
Flexor rariii ulnaris. 
Abductor indicis. 

Abductor minimi digiti. 
Gluteus niedius. 

Gluteus major 
Biceps 6exor cruns. 
Bemi-membranosus. 
Bemi-tendinosus. 

Tendo Achillls. 

PeroneuH brevis. 

Peroneiis longiia 
Fiexor longus digitonim. 
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pinch, or by a blow. After death 
the muscles lose their elasticity 
and their contractility, passing 
into the state known as rigor 
mortis. In the production of 
muscular work a considerable in- 
crease takes place in the amount 
of oxygen used by the body. As 
a result of prolonged or repeated 
use, both voluntary and involun- 
tary muscles increase enormously 
in size through the formation of 
new fibres. (See Physical Train- 
ing.) Disuse, on the other hand, 
and loss of nerve supply lead 
to atrophy and diminution of 
the muscle substance. Small 
particles of the heart muscle will 
continue to contract rhythmic- 
ally for hours after their re- 
moval from an animal if they 
are kei)t moist and warm. 

Muscle may suffer from the gen- 
eral dissemination of pyaemia or 
of carcinomatous or sarcomatous 
growths, as well as from the ex- 
tension of epithelioma. Atrophy 
of the muscles is generally sec- 
ondary to disease of the motor 
centres or nerves, by means of 
which the muscular tone is pre- 
served in health. In such cases 
the fibres waste, and may undergo 
degeneration, until the whole 
muscle is so disorganized as to be 
represented by a mere fibrous 
band. In i>seudo- hypertrophic 
uuralysis the connective tissue 
between the fibres undergoes 
great hypertrophy at the expense 
of the contractile tissue, which is 
compressed and atrophies. Mus- 
cles are liable to ruptures and to 
wounds. The cut or torn ends 
may have to be approximated by 
sutures, and the parts must be 
kept at rest by suitable splints. 
Should suppuration occur in or 
around a muscle, free and early 
evacuation of the pus is impera- 
tive. 

Muscovite. See Mica. 



Muscovy Duck. 


Muscovy, or Musk Duck 
{Gairina moschata\ an American 
duck, extending from Mexico to 
Argentina, which is often kept in 
confinement as an ornamental 
bird. It is a handsome species, 
with glossy green upper surface 
and crested head. 

Mu8«Doc., Doctor of Music. 


Muses, in ancient Greek my- 
thology, goddesses who were the 
especial patronesses of the vari- 
ous forms of literature. They 
are usually said to have been the 
daughters of Zeus and Mnemo- 
syne. At first they were three. 
Hesiod first fixed their number 
at nine: — (1.) Clio, the muse 
of history: she is usually rep- 
resented with a roll of papy- 
rus, or with books. (2.) Eu- 
terpe, the muse of lyric po- 
etry: her attribute is a flute. 
(3.) Thalia, the muse of comedy 
and other merry verse, such as 
bucolic idylls : she carries a comic 
mask, a shepherd’s staff, or an 
ivy wreath. (4.) Melpomene, 
the muse of tragedy : she is dis- 
tinguished by a tragic mask, the 
club of Hercules, or a sword ; she 
wears a wreath of vine leaves and 
the tragic buskin. (5.) Terpsi- 
chore, the muse of choric dance 
and song : she is represented with 
a lyre. (6.) Erato, the muse of 
love poetry, also usually bears a 
lyre. (7.) Polyhymnia, the muse 
of the sacred hymn ; she is usu- 
ally represented in an attitude of 
reflection. (8.) Urania, the muse 
of astronomy, holds a staff with 
which she points to a globe. (9.) 
Calliope, the muse of epic poetry, 
is usually distinguished by a 
tablet and pen. From Thessaly 
their worship spread to Bceotia, 
where Mt. Helicon, with its 
springs Aganippe and Hipix>- 
crene, was especially sacred to 
them. Mt. Parnassus, too, in 
Phocis, was a haunt of theirs. 
Apollo is often called Musagetes, 
as being the leader of the Muses. 

Museums. The word ‘mu- 
seum,’ a temple of the Muses, 
early came to be applied to any 
building for the study of litera- 
ture or art, and so to institutions 
such as the university (founded 
about 280 n.c.) of ancient Alex- 
andria, where, in addition to the 
famous library and other appa- 
ratus of study, were housed pic- 
tures, sculptures, and probaoly 
collections of natural history. 
Subsequently the term was re- 
stricted to this latter sense ; and 
further, in English - speaking 
countries at least, the museum 
is not generally understood to 
include picture and sculpture 
ralleries. Books and MSS., in so 
tar as they convey ideas by lan- 
guage, pertain to the library; but 
as examples of printing, binding, 
or illumination, they find fitting 
place in the museum. 

Museums may be classified in 
various ways. First, according 
to their contents, as of rocks and 
fossils, pictures, antiquities, ma- 
chines, and the rest. - Here a 
broad distinction lies between 
the art museum and the science 
museum; but the technical col- 
lections, illustrating the applica- 
tion of science to art, belong as 


much to one side as to the other. 
A piece of pottery may be stud- 
ied as a work of art pure and 
simple, as an illustration of the 
letter’s craft (scientific study 
of clay, glaze, colour), as an 
archaeological evidence, or as 
an illustration of ethnology. 
Hence the better division is based 
on ideas rather than on materials. 
Thus, we get a museum of reli- 
gions (Guimet Museum at Paris), 
a museum illustrating the evolu- 
tion of man-made objects (Pitt- 
Rivers at Oxford), a museum of 
national life (Northern Museum, 
Stockholm), a museum of com- 
parative anatomy (College of 
Surgeons), a museum of practical 
geology (London), of dynamic 
geology (Berlin), and so on. 
Secondly, one may distinguish 
museums as universal {e.g. the 
British Museum) or local [e.g. the 
museum of the Perthshire Society 
of Natural Science). A museum 
may be under national, provincial, 
or municipal control; or it may 
be run by some semi-public body 
—a university, a local society, or 
a trade guild; or it may be a 
purely private concern. Two hun- 
dred years ago nearly all museums 
were private property : they may 
have been owned by sovereigns— 
as the Louvre (begun by French 
monarchs of the renaissance), the 
Zwinger of Dresden, and the col- 
lections of Louisa Ulrica of 
Sweden, described by Linnseus; 
or they were formed by princes 
of church or state — e.g. the Vati- 
can and the Uffizi at Florence. 
Holland, in the days of its com- 
mercial supremacy, was the land 
of museums, made by its mer- 
chant princes ; but one of the 
most notable, the Amboyna Col- 
lection of Curiosities of G. E. 
Rumphius, never reached Euroi)e. 
In the Ncai) Atlantis of Francis 
Bacon occurs first the idea of a 
great national museum of science 
and art. But we owe more to 
the democratic ferment of the 
18th century, and above all to 
the French revolution, which 
made the people masters of some 
of the finest collections in the 
world, and introduced a new era 
of museum administration. In 
Britain the transition came more 
peaceably through the will of the 
physician Sir Hans Sloane, and 
the Act of Parliament of 1753, 
purchasing his collection for 
£20,000, and providing for its 
accommodation, together with 
the Harleian MSS. and the Cot- 
tonian library, in Montagu 
House, Bloomsbury, under the 
title of the British Museum. 
This was (mened to the public in 
January 1759. Admission to the 
exhibited galleries was at first 
by ticket only, on application in 
writing, and limited to ten per- 
sons for each of three hours in 
the day, the visitors being person- 
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placed is to be repeated {Fig. 4). 
When the compass of a composi- 
tion exceeds the limits of the stave. 



Kig. 3. 


additional short lines, termed 
‘ letter lines,’ are written above or 
below the stave as required (Fig. 
5). When music is written on two 
or more staves which are required 
to be performed simultaneously, 
the staves are connected by a 



Fig. 4. 


sign termed a brace (Fig. 6). 
The signs placed upon the stave 
to represent the pitch and dura- 
tion of the sounds to be produced 
are termed notes. The small 
number of signs now used have 
been gradually evolved from the 



Fig, 5. Fig. 6. 


various complex and elaborate 
systems which prevailed in early 
times. In these systems the signs 
used were always black, with this 
exception, that at one period red 
notes were sometimes introduced 


one or more dots after it. One dot 
after a note or rest prolongs its 
duration by half its original value, 
and a second dot— first used by 
Leopold Mozart — adds half the 
value of the first dot (Fig. 8). A 
third dot was sometimes employed 
by Mendelssohn, but its use has 
never become general. A sign ^ 



Fig. 8. 


termed a pause or hold, is placed 
over any note or rest desired to 
be prolonged indefinitely. Dots 
or small vertical dashes (Fig. 9) 
placed over or under notes lessen 
the time duration of their sounds 
in proportions which vary accord- 



Fig. 9. 


ing to the nature of the composi- 
tion and manner of performance. 
Groups of notes or passages 
which are required to be per- 
formed in a smooth and connected 
manner have a curved line placed 
over or under the notes. 

The vibrational difference ex- 
isting between two notes of un- 
equal jjitch is termed an interval. 
The smallest interval used in 


now in use consist of one form 
of major (Fig. 11) and two forms 
of minor scales — the melodic and 
harmonic (Figs. 12 and 13). In- 
tervals of tones and semitones 
are employed in the construction 
of these scales, but the harmonic 
form of the minor scale contains 
another interval—that of an aug- 
mented second. The order of 
succession of intervals differs in 
each form of the diatonic scale, 
but the number of sounds in each 
scale is the same. In English the 
first seven letters of the alphabet 
are used as names for the different 
notes of the scale (Fig. 14), and 
the eighth note of a diatonic scale 
being always the replica of the 
lowest, one octave higher, the 
first and last notes of the scale 
have always the same name. 
Each note when prefixed by one 
or other of certain signs may re- 
present several different pitches 
of sound. A scale may begin 
upon any note, but the keys of 
keyboard instruments, such as 
the piano and the organ, are so 
arranged and the instrument so 
tuned that the only complete 
modern scale which can be pro- 
duced by using the white keys 
alone is the scale of C major- 
termed the natural scale. I’he 
notes in this scale having a defi- 
nite pitch assigned to them, it 
follows that one or more of these 


Fig. 10 . Chromatic Scale. 


to signify that they lost a quarter 
of their original value. The use 
of white or open -headed notes 
dates from about the end of the 
14th century, and is believed to 
have originated in France. The 
notes now employed to indicate 
different durations of sound are 
eight in number, and in English 
are termed breve, semibreve, 
minim, crotchet, quaver, semi- 
quaver, demisemiquaver, and 
semidemisemiquaver. In the 
order given each succeeding note 
is half the value of the preceding. 
The breve is seldom used in mou- 
ern music, the semibreve being 
now regarded as the whole note, 
and the others having their values 
calculated as component parts 
of the semibreve. Signs termed 
rests are used to indicate periods 
of silence equivalent in time value 
to the notes which they represent. 
In the example (Fig. 7), notes are 


practical music is termed a semi- 
tone, Two or more sounds of the 
same pitch are termed unisons. 
A combination of sounds most 
nearly approaching the unison is 
produced when the higher of two 
sounds contains double the num- 
ber of vibrations of the lower 
sound ; the higher sound is then 


notes will require to be raised or 
lowered when a scale begins upon 
any other note than 0, so as to 
produce the desired succession of 
intervals. The notes which re- 
quire to be altered from their 
original pitch in the scale of C 
are indicated by having sharps 
or flats placed upon their corre- 


the replica of the lower at the 
interval of what is termed an 
octave. In the present system 
of inusic the interval of an octave 
is divided into twelve semitones, 
and the resulting series of sounds 
of different pitch constitute what 
is termed the chromatic scale ( Fig. 
10), Seven of these sounds, with 
the addition of the octave of the 


Breve. Semibreve. Minim. Orotebet. Quaver. Semi- Demi- Semidemi- 

quaver, semi- semi- 
Fig. 7. quaver, quaver. 


followed by corresponding rests. 
Each note or rest may have its 
duration augmented by placing 


lowest sound, are selected to 
constitute what are termed dia- 
tonic scales. The diatonic scales 


-Major scale, 

> sponding lines or spaces at the 
i beginning of the stave. The 
I signs thus placed constitute what 

) is termed a Key signature (Fig. 15). 
, Sharps or flats when placed before 
i occasional notes are termed acci- 
b dentals ; but when prefixing cer- 
tain notes they create a succes- 
1 sion of intervals which belong to 
) another than the original scale 
of the composition, and they are 
then said to cause modulation. 
The lowest note of a scale is 
termed its tonic, and the name 
of this note indicates the key 
or scale in which the music is 
written. The names given to the 
5 notes on the stave are determined 
by the clef used. Music for all 
B female voices is now written in 
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the G or treble clef ; and music 
for the tenor voice, when written 
on a separate stave, is usual Iv 
written on this clef also, with 
the understanding that the notes 
sound an octave lower than writ- 
ten. But in four-part music, where 
two staves only are employed, the 
upper stave contains the music 
for soprano and contralto, and 
the tenor part is then written 


monized vocal compositions were 
almost invariably {jerformed 
without instrumental accompani- 
ment. 

Amongst great com- 
posers in various countries before 
the 17th century were ; Flemish -- 
Dufay, Okeghem, Josquin, and 
Orlando di Lasso; French— Moii- 
ton. Genet, Lejeune, and Gon- 
dimel ; English— Edwards, Tallis, 








Fig. 12 ,-- Minor 8 calf‘^ '‘melodic' 
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Fig. IX— Minor scale, ^harmonic' 


along with the bass part on the 
F or bass clef, in which clef music 
for the bass voice is always writ- 
ten. Music for the organ, piano, 
and kindred instruments, also for 
the harp, is written on two staves, 
the upper in the treble and the 
lower in the bass clef. 

Musical compositions at one 
time were all purely melodic in 
structure. There is no evidence 
to show that the art of combining 


Byrd, Farrant, and Orlando Gib- 
bons ; German — Fulda, Isaak, 
Finck, and Hasler ; Italian — 
Festa, Animuccia, Corteccia, Gas- 
toldi, Porta, and Palestrina. Tho 
last mentioned was the most 
eminent of all composers of the 
polyphonic school. During this 
period masses and motets were 
the principal forms of sacred 
compositions, while amongst har- 
monized secular works madrigals 


§■ 
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sounds of different pitch to form 
harmony was practised until the 
loth century ; and it was several 
centuries later before music was 
written in more than two parts. 
The earliest known compositions 
were governed by certain forms 
of the scale, which at that i^eriod 
were termed modes. The latter 
were derived from ancient Greek 
prototypes, and until about the 
beginning of the 17th century all 


(in which English comjxisers were 
excelled by none) and canzonets 
were of chief importance. 

The 17th century began a new 
era in the history of music. The 
man who originated what is known 
as the modern system of harmony 
was Munteverde, who in 1600, 
by first using unprepared domi- 
nant sevenths and other discords, 
not only introduced the dra- 
matic element into music, but 


Key of G. Key of D. Key of A. 


__ ^ 


Key of F. Key of Bb. Key of Eb. 




Key of E. 



Key of Ab. 



Key of D. 



Key of Db. 
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music was composed in one or 
other of these modes. The style 
of composition adopted was 
termed polyphonic, and consisted 
largely in constructing separate 
melodies in such a manner that 
when sounded simultaneously 
they produced harmony. Instru- 
mental music as a special branch 
of composition was still in its 
infancy, and until towards the 
close of the 16th century har- 


paved the way for the numerous 
innovations in harmony which 
followed. Within a compara- 
tively short period the system of 
music which had existed for cen- 
turies was almost entirely recon- 
structed. At this time also the 
monodic or homophonic style of 
composition came into existence. 
Its unlimited capabilities as a 
means of musical expression were 
first evidenced in the domain of 


opera, a new art form invented 
about the close of the 16th cen- 
tury by I*eri and Caccini, and 
founded upon the traditional 
principlesof ancient Greekdrama. 
Monteverde was the first distin- 
guished exponent of the modern 
lyric drama, and the most cele- 
brated comiK)ser of dramatic 
music of his time. In his skilful 
treatment of orchestral accom- 
paniments he may also be said to 
have laid the foundations of our 
present system of instrumenta- 
tion. Oratorio, or sacred drama, 
came into existence about the 
same time as opera, but the 
earliest composer who wrote ora- 
torios in a form ai)proximating 
that in present use was Giacomo 
Carissimi (1604 -74). Serious music 
during the 17th century had its 
greatest number of exponents in 
(Germany, where composers of 
sacred music still retained many 
of the characteristics of the old 
polyphonic system of composi- 
tion, and developed the art of 
part-writing to a remarkable de- 
gree of excellence. Much atten- 
tion was also given to the culti- 
vation of all forms of instru- 
mental music, but especially to 
compositions for the organ, and 
the school of organists existing 
in Germany immediately after 
the reformation has scarcely 
since been equalled. France 
contributed little of importance 
until the appearance of Lulli, 
who was its first great composer 
of operatic music. In England, 
during the earlier part of the 
century the art of music, under 
the blighting influence of tho 
Puritan reign, languished almost 
to extinction, but after the res- 
toration it flourished exceedingly 
under the patronage of Charles il. 
Amongst the composers of this 

f >eriod the greatest was Purcell 
1658-95), whose works, in every 
then known form of composition, 
mark an epoch in the history of 
musical art. 

The imjiortance of instrumen- 
tal music, not only as regards its 
use in accompaniment, but as a 
distinct branen of composition in 
both its solo and concerted forms, 
was now recognized, and its prac- 
tice was assiduously cultivated in 
nearly every European country. 
Amongst the earliest writers of 
solo compositions for the organ 
were Merulo (1532 T604), whose 
toccatas did much to influence the 
future development of organ-play- 
ing; and Gabrielli (1^7-161.3), 
who wrote also numerous other 
instrumental works for combina- 
tions of from three to twenty-two 
instruments. The violin received 
its present form at the hands of 
Gasparo da Salo in Brescia (almut 
1550-1612), and some of the in- 
struments produced by the fa- 
mous Cremona school of violin- 
makers, especially those by the 
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families of Amati, Guarneri, and 
Stradivari, have never since been 
equalled for beauty of form and 
tone-producing qualities. Before 
the close of the century all in- 
struments of the viol class had 
almost entirely given place to 
the present forms of stringed in- 
struments — ^nz, the violin, viola, 
’cello, and double-bass. The first 
orchestral compositions of im- 
portance resulted from the de- 
velopment of the overtures or 
introductions used in dramatic 
music ; and in their works of this 
class Scarlatti and Stradella em- 
ployed a full string band, supple- 
mented, as now, by wind instru- 
ments. The earliest known solo 
compositions for the violin are 
those by Marini (11120) and by 
Farini (1627). The first notable 
composer of violin sonatas was 
Vital! (about 1644-02), who was 
also the inventor of the variation 
form. The creator of the violin 
concerto - a solo composition, 
with orchestral accompaniment — 
was Torelli (1650-1708) ; but dur- 
ing the 17th century the greatest 
of all violinists and composers 
for his instrument was Corelli 
(1658 1713). Othereminentnarnes 
connected with the development 
of violin-playing at this period 
are those of Vivaldi, Somis, and 
Veracini (Italian); Biber and 
Walther (German). Solo compo- 
sitions for the harpsichord, clavi- 
chord, and other precursors of 
the pianoforte played an impor- 
tant part in the development of 
instrumental music during the 
17th century, and until the close 
of tliis period the bite, as an in- 
strument of accompaniment, was 
as popular as the piano is at the 
present day. 

The 18th century was the golden 
age of music, and during that 
period Germany became recog- 
nized as the greatest of all musi- 
cal nations. Outstanding names 
are J. S. Bach (Bj85 -1750), Handel 
(1685-1759). Gluck (1714-87), 
Haydn (1732-1809), Mozart (1756- 
91), and Beethoven (1770-1827). 
From his skilful union of the old 
systems and the new, and his re- 
markable development of nearly 
all forms of music, Bach has been 
stvled the founder of modern in- 
strumental music. Handel first 
attained celebrity as an operatic 
composer, but during the latter 
part of his career he devoted him- 
self almost exclusively to the 
composition of oratorios. Gluck, 
besides regenerating grand opera, 
was the first to use the overture 
as a means of foreshadowing the 
nature of the following work, 
and his skilful treatment of or- 
chestration, exclusion of the harp- 
sichord from, and introduction of 
the harp and trombones into, the 
orchestra did much to hasten the 
development of instrumentation. 
Haydn’s extension of the sonata 


form— that in which the greater 
numberof important instrumental 
compositions, such as symphonies 
and chamber music, are written - 
established the principles upon 
which all subsequent develop- 
ments of this form are founded. 
He was also the first to assign 
an almost equal degree of impor- 
tance to the individual parts in 
quartets and other chamber mu- 
sic. His most valued vocal com- 
positions are his oratorios, which 
rank with those of Handel in 
public estimation. Mozart, a 
pupil of Haydn, was the greatest 
operatic composer of his genera- 
tion, and his system of instru- 
mentation did more perhaps than 
that of any of his precursors to 
enrich the resources of orchestra- 
tion. Beethoven was the greatest 
composer of absolute music of 
this or of any period. His sym- 
phonies and other orchestral com- 
positions, chamber music, violin 
concerto, concertos and sonatas 
for piano, still reign suprome in 
their respective domains. In 
Italy, France, and ?]ngland most 
attention was devoted to the culti- 
vation of dramatic music, but in 
England the composition and per- 
formance of glees also held an 
important position. 

Although the piano was in- 
vented (1711) in Italy, the first 
really eminent Italian pianist 
and composer for the instru- 
ment was Clementi (1752 T832), 
and until the close of the cen- 
tury the piano in its solo capac- 
ity had its greatest exponents 
in Germany. Many of J. *8. 
Bach’s compositions for the clavi- 
chord are also of the utmost 
value for the piano, notably his 
Wokltemperirtes Clavier^ which 
is still an indispensable adjunct 
in the training of the modern 
pianist. Bach’s son, Philip Eman- 
uel (1714-88), was amongst the 
earliest known writers of definite 
compositions for the piano, and 
another son, J ohn Christian (17Ii5- 
82), was the first to give a public 
performance upon the pianoforte 
in Britain (London, 1768). Other 
names which claim special men- 
tion as pianists or composers for 
the instrument are Benda (1721- 
95), Haydn (1732-1809), Waxhall 
(1739-1803), Sterkel (1750-1817), 
Mozart (1756-91), Dussek (1761- 

1812) , Steibelt (1764-1823), Muller 
(1767-1817), Beethoven (1770- 
1827), Weyse (1774-1842), Berger 
(1777-1839) — the teacher of Men- 
delssohn— and Hummel (1778- 
1837). In France the most im- 
portant names were Gr^try (1741- 

1813) , Adam (1758 - 1848)— best 
known by his Mithode de Piano- 
/ortc— and Jadin (1769-1802); in 
England — Fisher (1744 - 1800), 
Hook (1746-1827), Wesley (1766- 
ia37), and Cramer (1771-1868). 

During the century the violin 
also greatly enhanced its reputa- 


tion as a solo instrument. The 
Italian school of violin-playing 
originated by Corelli is that 
upon which all substuiuent sys- 
tems have been founded. In 
Italy the chief exponents of 
the instrument were Geminiani 
(1680-1761), the first to publish 
a violin school of any impor- 
tance; Tartini (1692-1770), of 
his generation the greatest per- 
former, teacher, and composer 
for the violin; Locatelli (1693- 
1764), Ferrari (d. 1780), Giardini 
(1716 - 96), Nardini (1722 93), 
Pugnani (1727-1803), and Viotti 
(1753 - 1824). The last was a 
pupil of Pugnani, and resided 
for many years in Paris, where 
his compositions and style of iier- 
formance had much influence on 
the unrival le«l school of violin- 
playing which, towards the close 
of the century, was estalilislied 
in that city. In Gerinuny, the 
most celebrated violinists and 
com pose rs f o r th e i n s t r u m en t we r e 
Graun (1700 71), Benda ( 1709 86), 
Stamitz (1719-61), Cannabich 
(1731-98), Dittersdorf (1739 99), 
Wranitzky (I75(-1808), Mozart, 
who was the Hrso to develop the 
violin concerto to a position of 
importance; Eck (1774-1809), the 
teacher of Spohr; and Schuppan- 
zigh (1776 -1830), who taught J5ee- 
thoven the viola, and was also 
the first great quartet leader. 
With the exception of those by 
Mozart, scarcely any of the violin 
compositions by the above com- 
posers are known .at the present 
day; while works by Bach, Han- 
del, Haydn, and Beethoven, who 
were not distinguished as violin- 
ists, constitute the greater part 
of what is termed classical violin 
music. In France those who con- 
tributed most to the development 
of violin-i>l.aying at this period 
were Ldclair (1697-1764), several 
of whose compositions are still 
performed ; Gavinies (1728-1800), 
whose Caprices^ ns regards tech- 
nical difficulty, still rank next 
to those of Paganini ; Kreutzer 
(1766-1831 ), the author of perhaps 
the most universally celebrated 
Studies; Baillot (1771-1842), an 
eminent teacher; and Rode (1774- 
1830), whose concertos still hold 
an important position. In Eng- 
land the greatest violinists at 
this time were Dubourg (1703 f>7), 
Clegg (1714-42), Fisher (b. 1744), 
Linley (1756-78), and Pinto (d. 
1773). 

The violoncello did not come 
to the front as a solo instrument 
until about the latter part of the 
18th century. Amongst the ear- 
liest eminent performers on this 
instrument were : Italian— Fran- 
ciscello (1713-40), Boccherini 
(1740 - 1 805) ; French — Berteau 
(d. 1756), Duport (1749-1819), the 
first to publish a treatise on the 
technique of the instrument ; 
German — Romberg (1767-1841), 
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who (lid much to extend the re- 
Buurces of the in8trum(.nt ; and 
Stiastny (b. 1774), who wrote 
studies and many fine solo com- 
positions ; English — Crosdill 
(1751-1825), and Lindley (177G- 
1855), who, both as regards tone 
and tt^chnique, was the most cele- 
brated ’cellist of his generation. 

The clarinet (invented about 
16U0) was a most important ad- 
dition to orchestral instruments. 
Mozart was the first to bring it 
into prominence in the orchestra ; 
he also wrote some beautiful solo 
music for the instrument. 

In the earlier part of the 
10th century the greater number 
of eminent composers in every 
branch of music were of German 
nationality. Amongst names 
which have become famous are 
those of Spohr (1784-1818) ; Weber 
(178()-182o), the founder of the 
romantic school ; Schubert (1797- 
1828), the creator of the art song ; 
Mendelssohn (1809-47) ; and Schu- 
mann (1810 50). In Italy there 
were no really distinguished 
composers of orchestral or vocal 
music in its larger forms, apart 
from dramatic music; and in 
England the name of Sir W. 
Sterndale Bennett (1810 75) 
stands almost alone as a writer 
of great orchestral or choral 
works. In France, though most at- 
tention was still devoted to oper- 
atic music, the greater forms of 
instrumental and vocal composi- 
tions had also celebrated expo- 
nents in Berlioz (180,3-09), F€licien 
David ( 1810-70), Am broise Thomas 
(1811 90), and Gounod (1818-9.3). 

During this p»M'iod great im- 
provem(;iits were effected in the 
construction of various instru- 
jrients, such as the invention of 
the repetition action for the 
piano, and of the double action 
for the harp, by Krard ; the re- 
construction of the flute by 
Boehm ; and the numerous altera- 
tions by h>ax in the mechanism of 
other wind instruments. By the 
middle of the century the art 
and practice of music had become 
much more widely diffused, and 
Germany could no longer claim 
supremacy in the musical world. 
Outside the four chief musical 
countries arose Chopin (1809 49), 
Poland; Liszt (1811 -8G), Hun- 
gary; Rubinstein (1830 -94), Rus- 
sia; Gade (1817), Denmark; Rtiff 
(18^-82), Switzerland; C€sar 
Franck (1822-90), Belgium ; Sme- 
tana (1824- 84) and Dvorak (1841- 
1904), both Bohemians; Kjerulf 
(1815-08), Svendsen (1840), and 
Grieg (184.3), all three Norwe- 
gians; M*Dowell (1801), Ameri- 
can ; Tschaikowsky (1840-93) and 
Glazounow (1805), Russian. In 
every branch of composition Brit- 
ish composers, during the latter 
part of the century, have taken a 
very high place, the more eminent 
being Smart (1813-79), Macfarren 


(1813-87), Prout (1835). Barnby 
(1838-96), Stainer (1840-1901), Par- 
ratt (1841), Sullivan (1842-1900), 
Cellier (1844), A. C. Mackenzie 
(1847), Parry (1848), Cowen (1852), 
Villiers-Stanford (1852), German 
(1802), Coleridge -Taylor (1875), 
and Elgar. Amongst German 
composers of this period out- 
standing names are those of 
Wagner (1813-83), whose concep- 
tion and treatment of the music 
drama and use of the leitmotif 
are discussed under Opera and 
Wagner ; and Brahms (1833-97), 
who, as a composer of absolute 
music, was perhaps the greatest 
of his time. Others are Reinecke 
(1824), Scharwenka (1840), Bruch 
(1838), Rheinberger (1859), Schul- 
hoff (1825), Gemsheim (1R39), 
Klindworth (1830), Jadassohn 
(1831), Jeiusen (1837-79), Hiller 
(1811), Humperdinck (1854), and 
Richard Strauss (1804), who, from 
the advanced nature of his work, 
is believed by many to be the 
founder of a new school of or- 
chestral music. Well-known 
names belonging to France are 
those of Saint-Saens (1835)— one 
of the greatest of living com- 

f )osers — Delibes (1810), Bizet 
1818-75), Brassin (1840), Massenet 
1842), and Mdlle. Chaminado; 
while representative names in 
Italy are those of Verdi (1814- 
1901), Sgaml^ti (1843), and Mas- 
cagni (1803). 

Among celebrated vocalists 
were Mmes. Oatalani, Grisi, Clara 
Novel lo, Jenny Lind, Tietjens, 
Trebelli — soprano ; Malibran, 
Alboni, Antoinette Sterling, and 
Patey — contralto; Rubini, Mario, 
Sims Reeves — tenor; Lablache 
and Foli— bass. Amongst pres- 
ent-day singers are Mmes. Patti 
(1843), Albani, Melba, Marches!, 
Nilsson— soprano ; Clara Butt — 
contralto ; .Jean de Reszke, Ben 
Davie.s, Lloyd -tenor ; Santley 
(1834) and Andrew Black— bass. 
Vocal methods by Garcia, Mar- 
ches!, Panseron, Ooncone, and 
Randegger are perhaps the best 
known. It is curious that while 
some of the greatest composers 
have also been distinguished as 
solo instrumental performers, 
there is scarcely an instance 
of an eminent vocalist who 
has also been known as a com- 
poser of other than songs and 
vocal studies. Bach and Handel 
were celebrated as organists ; 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, 
Moscheles, Weberj Raff, Liszt, 
and Rubinstein as pianists ; Spohr, 
David, and Joachim as violinists. 
Among the names of distin- 
guished pianists of the cen- 
tury are Moscheles (1794-1870), 
Mendelssohn (1809-47), Clara 
Schumann (1819-90), Chopin 
(1809-49), Liszt (1811-80), Rubin- 
stein (1830-94), Billow (1830-94), 
Sir Charles Hall<?(1819-9.5), Saint- 
Saens (1835), Paderewski, Rosen- 


thal, Siloti, Pugno, Pachmann, 
Busoni, Sapellnikoff, Moskowski, 
Sophie Mtntcr, Carrtno, Chami- 
nade, Fanny Davies, and Leonard 
Berwick. Amongst standard tech- 
nical works for the piano are 
studies by Clement!, Cramer, 
Czerny, Bertini, and Tausig ; 
also the daily studies by Tausig. 
The most famous violinists dur- 
ing the century have been Paga- 
nini (1782-1840), Spohr (1784- 
1859), David (1810-73), Ernst 
(1814-05), Ole Bull (1810-80), 
Vieuxtemps (1820 81), Wieniaw- 
ski (1835-80), Sivori (1817-94), 
Cariodus (183(;-95), Lady HalM 
(1840), Joachim (1831) — the great- 
est exponent of classical music — 
Wilhemj (1845), Sarasate (1844), 
Ysayc, Kreisler, C^sar Thcm- 
Koii, Kubelik, Marie Hall, and 
John Dunn. Standard schools 
or studies for the violin are 
those by Spohr, Bail lot, De 
Beriot, Rode, Kreutzer, Fiorillo, 
Gavini^s, Schradieck, Seveik, 
and Joachim ; also the Ca- 
priers of Paganini. The violon- 
cello is the only other instru- 
ment, with the exception of the 
organ, which now receives much 
attention in solo performnnci s. 
Dotzauer (1783-1800), Grlitz- 
inacher (1832), Servais (1807 tO), 
Davidoff (1838), and Piatti (1823) 
are perhaps the best known of 
past ’cellists; while amongst 
those of the present day arc 
Gerardy, Popper, Beckfr, Holl- 
mann, Hausmann, and KUngel. 
Methods or studies for the ’cello : 
Dotzauer, Grlitzmacher, Davi- 
doff, Kummer, Lee, Piatti, Rom- 
berg. Amongst the names of 
famous orpnists of the 19th cen- 
tury are Sir John Gos.s, H. Smart, 
Best, Widor, Bridge, Hopkins, 
Guilmant. 

Conducting is a species of musi- 
cal art which, as now practised, 
came into existence in the earlier 
part of the 19th century. Amongst 
the names of famous conductors, 
past and present, are those of 
Billow — who was the first to set 
the example of conducting with- 
out score — Costa, Halid, Manns, 
Richter, Henschel, C^lonne, 
Cowen, Steinbach, Henry Wood, 
AVeingartner, R. Strauss, and 
Nikisch. 

With few exceptions, composers 
of distinction aic still found only 
in the ranks of the piofession; 
but the practice of music was 
never so universal as at the pres- 
ent day, and within iccent years 
the standard of amateur executive 
ability has reached a high degree 
of excellence. Amongst all classes 
the study of music is regaidcd 
as an important branch of gen- 
eral education, and instruction in 
the art ranges from the teaching 
of sol-fa in elementary schools 
to the training of professional 
musicians in conservatoriums, 
colleges, or schools of music, 
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which sue new OHtablishod insti- 
tutions in nearly all civilized 
cosnitries. 

I'or general histories of miisic 
see those hy Burney (4 vols. 1770- 
81)), Hsiwkins {o vols. 1771), 3rd 
esl. 1<S75), Ketis (5 vols. 18()8-7()), 
Hitter (1880), Nsiiimann (li vols. 
l882-()), liockstro (1880), Tarry 
(1801); The Oxford History of 
Music ; Ohappell’sToyjj/- 

f(tr Music of the Olden Time (2 
vols. 1815-50); Hullah’s Modern 
d/j/.siV;(1801-75) ; History of 

Knylish Music (1805); Kiemann’s 
Dii'tion try of Musicinis (trans. 
18!)o); (irove's Dictionary of 
Music and Musicians (4 vols. 
1878 80 ; new cd. in progress, 
l!)i)5). 

Musical Box, an niitornatic 
instrunient developed from the 
musical snuff -hox of the 18th 
century. The sounds are gener- 
ated hy the vibrating teeth of a 
steel comb. The teeth are tuned 
to produce the iu)tos of the mu- 
sical scale, and their points are 
in juxtaposition to a revolving 
brass cylinder, which is set in 
motion hy the wimling of a spring, 
'rhe surface of the cylinder con- 
tains small projecting pins, so 
arrange<i that as tlie cylinder 
turns they impinge upon and sot 
in vibration the respective teeth 
which produce the desired com- 
bination or succession of soumls. 
A single cylinder may be ‘note<l’ 
to play as many as thirty-six 
tunes, the change from one to 
another being produced by alter- 
ing the position of the cylinder 
so as to Ining a different series 
of pins into action. 

Musical Glasses, a musical 
instrument consisting of a set of 
ghisses of equal size containing 
water, and played with the moist- 
ened linger.s, the height of the 
note being proportional to the 
quantity of water. They are first 
mentioned in 1(>51 ; but the first 
instrument of which we know 
particulars was invented by Tuck- 
ridge early in the 18th century, 
and created a furore. Musical 
glasses were played by Gluck in 
London in 174G. Music was com- 
posed for them by Mozart and 
ilcethoven. The instrument was 
improved by Franklin in 1760, 
and called sometimes the "har- 
monica.’ 

Music and Dancing Licences. 

Under the Disorderly Houses 
Act, 1751, and the Local Govern- 
ment Act, 1888, all places used 
for public dancing, music, or other 
entertainment within twenty 
miles of the cities of London and 
AVestminster must be licensed by 
the Ijondon County Council or 
by the Middlesex County Council, 
if they are within that adminis- 
trative county (Music and Dan- 
cing Licences (Middlesex) Act, 
1804). The meeting of the licens- 
ing committee is held annually 


in November. The council may 
make any conditions they think 
lit, and the buildings must con- 
form to structural rules under 
the Metroixilis Management and 
Building Acts Amendment Act, 
1878. In other jmrts of Eng- 
land and Wales, when Tart iv. 
of the Tublic Health Act, 1806, 
is adopted, the justices issue 
licences at licensing sessions. 




Benjamin Franklin^ s develop- 
ment of the Musical Glasses. 


Music Halls. Readers of Pen- 
dennis will remember the little 
club called the Back Kitchen, 
held at the Fielding’s Head 
in Covent Garden. This Back 
Kitchen was really Evans’s, Cov- 
ent Garden, and was one of the 
numerous saloon theatres or sing- 
ing halls attached to some of the 
liirger public-house.s, which were 
the forerunners of the modern 
music hall. They were licensed 
by the local magistrates. The 
lessees of the patent theatres 
were a close cori^o ration, ex- 
ceedingly jealous of their privi- 
leges. As the saloons, however, 
grew in importance, frequent 
legal conflicts took place. The 
culminating point was reached 
in 1834, when Samuel Lane, his 
wife, and his whole company were 
fined for giving a performance of 
Othello at the Britannia Saloon, 
Hoxton. An ajfitation ensued, 
in which men like Dickens and 
Talfourd took a part, with the 
result that an Act of Tarlia- 
ment was passed abolishing the 
patents, and giving a limited 
measure of free trade in theatres. 
After this the saloons soon began 
to improve in character and im- 
portance. The first to lead the 
way was the Canterbury, in West- 
minster Bridge Road, and with it 
the modem music hall era began. 


The spirit which was thrown 
into its management by the late 
Charles Morton may be jmlged 
from the fact that it was here that 
London audiences were first intro- 
duced to Gounod’s Faust. Morton 
then founded the Oxford, and 
other rivals speedily sprang into 
being all over London. Under the 
stress of this competition the old 
cellars of the Back Kitchen type 
gradually died out. 'J’he open- 
ing of the Alhambra in Leices- 
ter Square in the early ’sixties 
marked a further development; 
and after a renewed struggle with 
the regular theatre projjrietors, 
the right to present ballets on 
the boards of the halls was vin- 
dicated. The transference of the 
powers of licensing from the 
magistrates to the county coun- 
cil on the establishment of that 
body in 1887 awoke a fierce agi- 
tation as a consequence of the 
stricter regulations enforced by 
the new licensing authority ; but 
the halls have suffered no harm, 
and, on the whole, the artistic 
character of their performances 
has been considerably improved. 
(Concurrently with the develop- 
ment of the music hall in London, 
there has been a great develop- 
ment of similar institutions in 
the large provincial towns of the 
United Kingdom. In the metrop- 
olis alone the annual applica- 
tions for music licences inimber 
over 300. The capital invested 
in these enterprises amounts to 
five millions ; they afford employ- 
ment to about 80,000 persons, 
and they entertain upwards of 
25,000, OOO people in the year. 

Musk {Mimulus mosehatus\ a 
little woolly-leaved plant, with 
small yellow flowers throughout 
summer and autumn, yielding the 
characteristic fragrance. It is 
easily grown either out of doors 
or in pots. It likes a moderate 
degree of moisture at the roots. 
Musk. See Musk-deer. 

Musk-deer {Moschus moschi- 
ferus), an animal placed in a 
special sub-family of the deer 
family. Antlers are absent in 
both sexes, and in the male the 
upper canine teeth are very long, 
and project downwards in the 
form of tusks ; but both these 
characters occur also in the Chi- 
nese water-deer. More important 
to the systematist are certain 
internal peculiarities, as that the 
surface of the brain is less con- 
voluted than in other deer, and 
that a gall-bladder — absent in 
all other deer— is here present. 
Musk-deer are about the size of 
roe-deer. The legs are long, and 
the feet are remarkable for the 
great development of the lateral 
hoofs, these being, like the cen- 
tral pair, very freely movable, 
and thus giving the animals their 
characteristically sure footing on 
rough ground. The hair is coarse 
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and brittUi, and variable in col- 
our, though usually dark brown 
spotted with lighter tints. In 
tile male a small gland is found 
on the under surface, containing 
tiie secretion which furnishes the 
musk of commerce. The hunters 
remove the gland from the dead 
animal, and wrap it up in a part 
of the animal’s skin, when it 
forms what is known as a ‘pod.’ 
These pods are dried and exported 
to liurope, where their contents 
are used in the manufacture of 
perfumes. The musk-deer occurs 
in the highlands of Central and 
Eastern Asia, extending also to 
the south of Siberia. It is a 
mountain animal, and is found in 
pairs, not in herds. The musk of 
commerce mostly reaches Europe 
through China. 



Muskegon, city, Michigan, 
U.8.A., CO. seat of Muskegon co., 
in Lower Peninsula, on Lake 
Michigan, 45 m. N.w. of Grand 
Rapids. It trades in lumber and 
wood products. Pop. (1 1)00) 20,818. 

Musket. See Firearms. 

Musketry, the term applied to 
the theory and practice ot shoot- 
ing with military rifles. Success in 
the battlefield is attained mainly 
by superiority of fire. Officers 
and non-commissioned officers of 
the army have to pass through a 
course at the School of Musketry 
at Hythe in Kent. The annual 
course of musketry for the Brit- 
ish soldier consists of six target 
practices of seven rounds, at from 
200 to 800 yards, and of nine 
practices at moving or vanishing 
figures exposed to fire for three or 
four seconds. Eighty-four rounds 
per man are allowed for company 
and battalion practice, and gen- 
eral officers can in addition draw 
4,000 rounds per battalion for 
field-firing. The musketry in- 
struction of the auxiliary forces 
is much hampered by the diffi- 
culty of obtaining suitable ranges. 
Where ground is not available 
for the use of the regulation rifle, 
miniature ranges or even shoot- 
ing galleries may be utilized by 
means of special cartridges or 
Morris tubes. 


Musketrv, School of, estab- 
lished at Hythe, on the coast of 
Kent, is the central seat of army 
instruction in musketry and the 
use of machine guns, and is the 
place in which officers, warrant- 
officers, and non-commissioned 
officers receive their teaching in 
those subjects. All experiments 
with small arms are conducted 
here. There are several courses 
of instruction every year, and 
each course terminates by an ex- 
amination. At the head of the 
establishment is a commandant, 
having under him a chief in- 
structor, an experimental officer, 
three instructors, four assistant- 
instructors, a quartermaster, and 
a medical officer. 

A school of musketry was estab- 
lished at Bloemfontein, Orange 
River Colcny, in October 1904, 
to enable the officers and non- 
commissioned officers of the South 
African garrison to pass their 
musketry examinations without 
having to come home to Hythe. 

Musk-glands. Many mam- 
mals, more especially the social 
forms, have a i)ortion of the skin 
modified to form a glandular re- 
gion, producing a strong-smell- 
ing substance, by means of which 
the individuals of the same spe- 
cies recognize one another. Not 
infrequently the odoriferous sub- 
stance has a musky odour; and 
though the musk of commerce is 
furnished by the musk-deer, yet 
the beaver and the civet also 
yield a musky substance. Simi- 
larly, in crocodiles, two pairs of 
musk-secreting glands arc pres- 
ent in both sexes, the odour 
being especially marked at the 
pairing season. 

Muskhogeans, or Creeks, one 
of the great divisions of the N. 
American Indians, whose domain 
originally comprised the greater 
part of the Gulf States east of 
the Mississippi, and as far north 
as the Tennessee R. At an early 
date they were constituted in a 
ixiwerful political confederacy, 
the chief members of which were 
the Muskhogees proper (called 
Creeks by the whites), the now 
extinct Alibamus, Apalachi, Koa- 
sati, and Yamasi, the Choctaws, 
Chickasaws, and Seminoles, later 
(about 1780) joined by the Natchez. 
Most of the surviving members of 
the confederacy are now in Indian 
Territory, where they numbered 
about 35,000 in 1900. 

Muskoka, region, co., and lake 
of same name, Ontario, Canada, 
K. of Georgian Bay (Lake Huron). 
The region covers an area of 
some 10,000 sq. m., and has ex- 
tensive forests. It is a popular 
resort for hunters and anglers. 
The capital of the county is 
Bracebridge. I^ke Muskoka com- 
municates with Lakes St Joseph 
and Rosseau, all being navigated 
by pleasure steamers m summer. 


Musk-ox {Ovibos), an Arctic 
animal which has been regarded 
as intermediate between sheep 
and ox. It is now limited to 
the Arctic parts of the western 
hemisphere, but once extended 
throughout the greater yjart of 
Europe and over the northern 
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part of Asia. A full-grown adult 
is about the size of a Highland 
bull, but, in the hairy muzzle and 
convex profile, more resembles a 
sheep. The hair is very thick, 
and it is so long that it largely 
conceals the ears and tail, and 
I eing curled on the back, forms 
there a thick mat, almost like a 
hump. In the old males the 
horns have very broad bases, 
which meet in the middle line, 
and cover much of the broad fore- 
liead. The legs are short and 
stout, and end in unsymmetrical 
hoofs, which have hair between 
them to assist the animals in 
maintaining their foothold on the 
ice. Though musk-glands are 
not known to be present, the 
flesh is usually, though it would 
seem not invariably, strongly 
tainted with musk. Musk-oxen 
are social in their habits, the 
flock being led by an old male. 
They feed on grass, lichen, moss, 
and young shoots of willow and 
pine. One young one is born at 
a time. 

Musk-rat, or Musquash {Fi- 
ber zibet hiaus), a rodent allied to 
the British vole, but peculiar to 
America, where it is very widely 
distributed. It is considerably 
larger than tlie vole ; the head 
and body together measure about 
a foot, and the tail about ten 
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inches. The tail is very char- 
acteristic, for it is almost naked, 
compressed, and scaly, facts 
which in themselves suggest the 
aquatic habitat, even apart from 
the webbed feet. The hair re- 
sembles that of the beaver, and 
is of a dark tint. The body is 
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massive, without any obvious 
neck, the eyes and ears small. 
The secretion from which the 
animals derive their common 
name is produced by a larsrc 
gland found in the groin in both 
sexes. Though chiefly vegetarian, 
the musk-rats do not disdain 
animal food. They live in streams 
and ponds, and are most active at 
night, spending the day chiefly in 
their burrows. In certain locali- 
ties they build so-called ‘winter 
huts,’ which are composed of food 
material plastered together with 
mud. Though it is not one of the 
valuable furs, there is a steady 
demand for musquash. 

Muslin (fabric), probably so 
called because first made at 
Mosul in Kurdistan, was first 
worn in England in 1(>70, and 
first made in Europe about 1780 
by Robert Monteith of Glasgow, 
Indian yarn being used. After 
the improvement of machinery 
the yarn was manufactured in 
Europe. Many sorts of muslin 
are still made in India, both for 
home use and for exportation : 
the finest at Dacca; figured and 
embroidered in Madras (prov- 
ince); silver- printed at Jaipur 
and Haidarabad. The skill of 
the Indian weavers is unrivalled. 

Muspratt, Jamks (1703-1880), 
Irish cnemist, was born in Dub- 
lin. Setting up as a chemical 
manufacturer, he realized in 1823 
the value of the Leblanc pro- 
cess of manufacturing sodium 
carbonate, and opened a work 
at St. Helens in Lancashire. 
Afterwards, Muspratt, first in 
Liverpool (1823), then in ‘NVidnes 
and Flint, greatly extended its 
operation. Ho must be looked 
on as the founder of the chief 
British chemical industry. His 
son, .James Sheridan Muspratt 
(1821-71), who studied under 
Graham in Glasgow and London, 
and under Liebig at Giessen, was 
distinguished for his chemical 
investigations, and wrote a Dir- 
ti'tnary of Chemistry (1854-60). 
He founded the Liverpool Col- 
lege of Chemi.stry (1848). 
Musquash. See Musk-rat. 

Musssenda, a genus of tropical 
herbs and shrubs belonging to 
the order Rubiaceie. They bear 
terminal corymbs of mostly 
yellow, funnel-shaped flowers. 
They are of fairly easy culture 
as stove ))1ants. 

Mussafia, Adolf (1835-1905), 
Romance philologist, was born at 
Spalato (Dalmatia); taught Ital- 
ian at the University of Vienna 
(1855), where he was appointed 
professor of Romance in 1860. 
His publications (many of which 
appeared in the transactions of 
the Vienna Academy) cover prac- 
tically the whole field of Romance 
philology, but perhaps his most 
important work lies in the de- 
partments of Early Italian and 


French. Everything that left 
his hand was marked by ripe 
scholarship, admirable judgment, 
and perfect literary taste. 

Mussel. The common edible 
mussel is MvtiLus edulis^ and is 
very abundant in suitable locali- 
ties round the shores of Britain. 
It thrives best in estuarine waters, 
where the rivers bring an abun- 
dant supply of food, and the wat- 
ers are sufficiently uuiet to mini- 
mize the danger of their being 
swept away in storms. In such 
places the mussels form huge 
beds. The young mussels attach 
themselves by a tuft of threads, 
known as the byssus, to rocks 
and HO forth, and feeding freel 3 % 
discharge the waste in the form 
of fine mud. As this mud accumu- 
lates they gradually lengthen 
their byssus, so as to rise above 
its surface, until the threads may 
become several feet in length. 
Mussels form in many localities an 
important article of human diet. 
They are, like oysters— but to an 
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even greater extent —liable to 
pollution from sewage, and may 
then be exceedingly dangerous. 
On the coasts of France mussels 
are largely cultivated. An enor- 
mous number of mus.sels are also 
employed in Britain as bait. 
The larvte are active and free- 
swimming. The adults never 
voluntarily leave the surface to 
which they have attached them- 
selves, but are capable of spin- 
ning a new byssus if forcibly 
removed. The larger horse- 
mussels {Modiola) are also com- 
mon round the British coasts. 
The fresh-water mussels belong 
to the genera Unio and Anodonta, 
and occur in lakes and streams 
in all parts of the world. Many 
of them produce pearls. Till 
about the end of the 18th century 
a not inconsiderable pearl fishery 
was carried on in Scotland, espe- 
cially in the Tay. 

Musselburgh, in., Midlothian, 
Scotland, at the mouth of the 
Esk, on Firth of Forth. It is 
celebrated for its golfing links, 
and for the Edinburgh race meet- 
ing, held annually since 1817. 
Loretto School occupies the site 
of a monastery of that name and 
a place of pilgrimage. Fisher- 
row ii a fisning suburb, with a 


small harbour. Since 1832, with 
Leith and Bortobello, Mussel- 
burgh returns one member to 
Parliament. The industries in- 
clude paper-making, fishing-net 
works, brewing, and brick and 
tile making. Pop. (1901) 11,711. 

Musset, Alfred de (1810-57), 
French poet, born at Ihiris ; was 
froni early childhood the pet and 
darling of the most brilliant 
social circles. At seventeen he 
began to write i)oetry, the quality 
of which so charmed Victor Hugo, 
that he invited De Musset to join 
the C^naeie. De Musset’s earliest 
work was (Unites iVEspanne et 
iVItaLie (1830), which took Paris 
bj' storm. He next wrote a phi^'. 
La Nuit Veaitienne (1830), but it 
had no success. He therefore 
turned to the written drama, 
achieving a succes (Testinie. with 
his charming pieces. La Coupe et 
les Levres and A quoi re rent les 
jcunes FiUes^ his fine yjoem Na- 
mouna being included in the 
same volume (1832). His next 
two works, both dramatic, take 
rank amongst his greatest, Les 
Caprices de Marianne and Andre 
del Sarto (1833). In tliese two 
pieces he plumbed tbe depths of 
the deepest tragic passion, while 
their artistic grace and dramatic 
power revealed the hand of a 
master. Rolla (1833), a poem of 
great but unequal strengtli, fol- 
lowed ; and then came the blight 
upon his life— his liaison 
with ‘George Sand.’ After a 
short period in Paris they left 
for Italy, where they soon sepa- 
rated, the poet returning to Paris 
a soured and disappointed man, 
with health broken and the fatal 
vice of intemperance fastening 
upon him. The story of this 
melancholy episode is told by 
George Sand in Elle et Lni. 
His Confession dhin Enfant dn 
Steele (1835), one of his greatest 
works, is a curious mixture of 
intense earnestness, bitter c.yni- 
cism, and disbelief in the liigber 
moral virtues. His election to 
the librarianship of the Home 
Office concentrated for a time 
his plans and aims, and he pro- 
duced in quick succession. La 
Loi sur la Presse and La Nuit 
de. Dieemhre (1835), II ne faut 
Jurerde rien (1836) —still one of 
the most popular comedies on 
the Parisian stage — Un Caprice^ 
and some of the Nouvelles (1839). 
The last sixteen years of his life 
were a prolonged struggle with 
disease. Yet he wrote such mas- 
terpieces as his later love poems, 
also his charming comedy, V 
faut qu'une Porte soit ouverte 
ou fermie (1845), the profoundly 
melancholy Bettine (1849), ancl 
Casmosine (1851). Alfred de 
Musset takes rank as one of the 

?:reat lyrical poets of France, ])is 
our alone being enough to 
enroll him with the immortals. 
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Memorable Scene in the Indian Mutiny: ‘The Relief of Luchnoiv.' 

Meeting between Generals Sir Henry Hauelock, Sir James Outram, and Sir Colin Campbell in the relieved city. 

Painted by Thomas J. Barker. 
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while his Ode (i la Malibran and alba and S. nigra^ especially the Mustelldfle, a family of car- 
his Rhin AUertiand are equally latter, are largely cultivated for nivores belonging to the bear 

spirited and noble. As a dram- the preparation of table mustard. section, and including (1) the 

atist he was almost as great ; For this purpose the seeds are otters, (2) the skunks, and (3) the 

while his Nouvellea and Contes finely ground, the product ob- weasels and their numerous allies 

contain some of the most ex- tained being separated by sifting such as the martens, stoats, and 

quisite pieces in French litera- into mustard flour and diessings. polecats. 

til re. The best edition of his After a second sifting the pun- Mutanabbi. See Motanabui 

(Euvres is that by Lemerre (1876). fled flour is as a rule diluted with Mute, See Violin 

See Correspondance de Oeorge wheat flour and coloured with Mutina. See Modena 

Sand etd^Alf red de Musset turmeric. Such admixture is Mutiny, Indian, was iii reality 

Spoelberch de Loverjoul’s La usually made openly, though a military revolt. There was 

Veritable Ilistoire d^Elle et Lui adulteration with objectionable general unrest all over India 

(ed. 1897), and Zri/e of A, ^ diluents and colouring matters and a feeling of uneasiness with 

Musset by Paul de Musset (1877), is not uncommon. The dressings regard to the future policy of the 

and by Arvhde Barine (4th ed. from the preparation of mustard government. Our disasters in 

1904). on expression yield a non-drying the Afghan and Crimean wars 

Mussooree, tn. and sani- fixed oil of the glyceride type, had damaged our reputation; 

tanum, Dehra Dun dist., United which must, however, not be con- our conduct in Sindh and Burma 

Provinces, India; stands on the founded with the true mustaid had caii.sed irritation; our mili- 

tary system was old-fashioned and 
stern. The adoption of greased 
cartridges, an outrage upon the 
religious sentiments of the Hin- 
dus, furnished an opportunity for 
the outbreak of the mutiny. The 
movement was mainly confined 
to Oudh and the North-west Pro- 
vince. On March 29, 1857, the 
first oil tbreak occii rred at Barrack- 
pur, and the native mutineers 
then seized Delhi, setting up as 
their leader the old king of Delhi. 
Sir George Grey, the governor of 
the Cape, realized the gravity of 
the situation, and sent to India 
troojis then on their way to China. 
Oiitram and Havelock opportune- 
ly arrived from Persia, and Lord 
Elgin, on his waj^ to China, sent 
all the troops with him to Cal- 
cutta. The British at once be- 
sieged Delhi, and held tho Ganges 
between Calcutta and Benares. 
At (-awnpur the English garrison, 
with many women and children, 
was massacred ; but the defence 
of Lucknow was successful. In 
September 1857 Lucknow was re- 
lieved by Havelock, and again in 
November by Colin Campbell. 
Delhi was in September captured, 
and the sons of the old king (who 
was spared) were shot by order of 
Hodson of Hodson’s Horse. Early 
in 1858, Lucknow and the other 
chief strategic points having been 
recovered by tho British troops, 
the rebellion earric to an end. 
lower Himalayas, 78 m. E. of oil, allyl isothiocyanate, obtained The failure of the mutiny was 

Ambala. With Landau r it forms by distillation of the seeds with due to the want of a good leader, 

a convalescent station for Euro- water. Mustard was used as a to the opposition of interests 

pean troops. The town suffered condiment by the Anglo-Saxons, among the rebels, to the loyalty 

froni a severe earthquake in and in Norman times was com- of the Sikhs, of the Ghurkas, of 

April 1905. Pop. (1901) 4,741. monly used in mixture with honey, Sindhia, and of Holkar, and to 

Mussulman. See Mohamme- wine, and vinegar. the British spirit. The result of 

DANISM. Mustard Oil, or Allyl Iso- the mutiny was the transference 

Mustang, the wild horse of thiocyanate, SCNCsHjj, is pres- to the crown of the powers of 

the American prairies, descended ent as a glucoside in the seeus of the East India Company. See 

from the horses imported by the black mustard, from which it is Lyall’s British Dominion in 

Spaniards which had reverted to obtained by boiling with water, India (ed. 1894) ; Knye and 

a feral state. See Horse. or by the action of a ferment, Malleson’s Sepoy War (1864-7G); 

Mustard {Sinapis alba), as a myrosin, also present. It may Hunter’s British India (1900); 

sn lading plant, is commonly cul- be obtained synthetically by the Holmes’s History of the Indian 

tivated in connection with com- action of potassium thiocyanate il/uiin?/ (1898) ; The Indian Mn- 

moii cress. As the seeds germi- on allyl iodide, and is a pale yel- tm?/, ed. Forrest (1903) ; Forbes’s 

nate more quickly than those of low, pungent-smelling oil (sp. gr. Havelock (1897) ; Cunningham’s 

the cress, they should be sown 1*017, b.p. IdOT** C.) that blisters Canning (1890); and Fitchett’s 

about three days later. Both S, the skin. Talt of the Great Mutiny, 
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BKntiny Act 

Mutiny Act. A bill for the 
unishment of mutineers and 
cserters, which was introduced 
in 1689, is known as the first 
Mutiny Act. Mutiny and deser- 
tion were made punishable by 
death, and the assembly of courts- 
martial authorized; and it was 
farther provided that the bill 
should not interfere with the 
civil law or extend to the militia. 
The duration of the Mutiny Act 
thus made was limited to seven 
months, hut with few intermis- 
sions it has since been renewed 
annually up to 1878. In con- 
junction with the Mutiny Act 
the army was ruled for many 
years by the Articles of AVar 
issued under royal prerogative ; 
l>ut this privilege of the crown 
was rei)laced in 1803 by a statu- 
tory power in accordance with 
tlie act. Finally the act aiul the 
articles were consolidated in the 
Army Act of 1881. 

Mutisia, a genus of S. Ameri- 
can shrubs belonging to the or- 
der CJomposita?. Some are hardy, 
whilst other species require the 
protection of glass and artificial 
heat. 

Mutsuhito, emperor of Japan. 
See Mikado. 

Muttra, or Mathura, mimic, 
tn., Muttra dist.. United IVov- 
inces, India, on r. bk. of Jumna, 
30 m. N.w. of Agra. It was once 
the centre of the Buddhist faith, 
ami is tlie reputed birthplace of 
KrishnaandliisbrotherBalarama, 
and conse(iuently a great pilgrim 
resort. Pop. (1001) 60,042. The 
(listrict has an area of 1,441 sq. m. 
Pop. (1001) 763,000. 

Muyscas. See Chibchas. 
Muzaffargarh, dist., Punjab, 
India, with area of 3,422 sq. m. 
and population (1001) of 405,74.3. 
A portion of the district is irri- 
gated. The chief town, of the 
same name, stands near r. bk. of 
(Jhenab, 20 m. s.w. of Multan. 

Muzaffarnagar, munic. tn. 
and cap. of dist. of same name. 
United Provinces, India, 80 m. 
N.E. of Delhi. Pop. (1001) 23,444. 
The district has an area of 1,6.56 
sq. m. Pop. (1001) 877,984. 

Muzaffarpur, chief tn. of dis- 
trict of same name, Bengal, India, 
on r. bk. of Little Gandak, 37 m. 
N.K. of Patna. Pop. (1901) 45,617. 
The district, which has an area 
of 3,003 sq. m. and a population 
(1901) of 2,754,790, yields most of 
the saltpetre of Bengal. 

Muztagh-ata, mountain mass, 
loftiest in Pamirs, the culminat- 
ing point in Mustagh or Ice range, 
and considered holy by the Kir- 
ghiz, lies 105 m. s.w. of Kashgar ; 
alt. 25,500 ft. It was ascended in 
part by Sven Hedin in 1894. 

M.V.O., Member of the Royal 
Victorian Order. 

Mweru, or Moero, lake. Cen- 
tral Africa, 90 m s.w. of Lake 
Tanganyika, 76 m. long and 25 


m. broad. It is traversed by the 
Luapula, or Upwr Oon^o. The 
lake was reached by Livingstone 
in 1867, and its shores explored 
by Sharpe in 1890. 

Myall Wood, thfe hard wood 
of the Australian tree Acacia 
pmdula. It has a pleasant fra- 
grance, somewhat reminiscent of 
violets, and is much used for mak- 
ing tobacco pipes, though polish- 
ing destroys the natural scent. 
The wood of A. homalophylla is 
similarly used. The wood of A. 
acuminata resembles these in 
appearance, but has a fragrance 
like that of raspberries. The so- 
called bastard myall, often used 
for whip-handles, is the wood of 
A. falcata, 

Myaung - Mya, dist., Tjower 
Burma, has an area of 3,005 sq. 
m. The chief town is Pantenaw. 
Pop. (1901) 303,274. 

Mycale, mountain on w. coast 
of Asia Minor, opposite Samos. 
Near it the allied Greeks, under 
the Spartan king Leotychidcs, 
destroyed the Persian fleet and 
army on the same day as that on 
which the battle of Platsea was 
fought, in 479 B.c. Its modern 
name is Samsun Dagh. 

Mycelium, the vegetative mass 
which constitutes the bulk of the 
majority of fungi. It is usually 
composed of numerous interwoven 
tubes or hyphse, which branch in 
all directions, the branches of ad- 
jacent tubes joining together into 
an irregular web. 

Mycenae, tn., Argolis, ancient 
Greece, at N. extremity of plain 
of Argos. It is said to have been 
founded by Perseus. It was the 
chief city of the Pelopid dynasty, 
and is especially famous in 
Horner as the city of Agamem- 
non. The excavations undertaken 
by Dr. Schliemann in 1876, and 
continucrl in 1877 by the Greek 
Archaeological Society, fully jus- 
tify Homer’s epithet, ‘Mycena?, 
rich in gold.* The citadel stands 
on a rock surrounded by a gorge 
and massive cyclopean walls. 
These are of a more recent date 
tlran those at Tiryns. The most 
remarkable remains are the pas- 
sage and Lion Gate (lOi ft. high, 
lOJ ft. wide below, and 9J ft. 
above) leading to the citadel ; on 
the lintel stand two lions facing 
each other. Within the gate is a 
sort of circular tunnel, the exact 
purpose of which is unknown, 
except that it enclosed the royal 
tombs. The whole hill is covered 
with buildings; on the summit 
the ground-plan of an ancient 
palace has been brought to light. 
Outside the citadel the most in- 
teresting ruins are the so-called 
beehive tombs, the most striking 
being the Treasury of Atreus. 
A passage 38 yds. long and 10 
ft. wide, the sides of which are 
supported by solid walls, leads 
to a door (17i ft. high, ft. wide 


at the base, and 8 ft. at the top) ; 
its lintel is formed of two blocks 
of stone, the inner one nearly ^10 
ft. long, 16 ft. broad, and 3 ft. 
thick. The chamber of the tomb 
is of the shape of a beehive, about 
50 ft. in diameter, and the same 
in height. Off this chamber a 
door opens into the tomb proper, 
about 12 ft. by 6 ft. See Myce- 
NiEAN Civilization. 

Mycenaean Civilization ex- 
isted in Greece at some prehis- 
toric period, and extended over 
the islands of the iGgean sea, the 
Troad in Asia Minor, Crete, and 
perhaps even parts of Sicily and 
Italy. The principal excavations 
have been made at Mycena; and 
Tiryns in Argolis ; Amyclre in 
Laconia; at Acharnae, Kleusis, 
Thoricus, and Athens in Attica ; 
at Orchomenus and G la in Boeotia ; 
at Pagasie in Thessaly; at Delphi ; 
in the islands of Melos and Thera; 
at Troy; and at Cnossus, Phsestus, 
and other places in Crete. The 
character of the finds in these 
widely-sepa rated sites is markedly 
uniform. The walls are of the 
kind called cyclopean- -i.e. com- 
posed of huge blocks of stone 
accurately fitted without the use 
of mortar ; in the more advanced 
style of the period the blocks are 
hewn, and are of a quadrangular 
form. Kock-cut tombs and those 
of a peculiar beehive shape also 
characterize the architecture of 
the period. At Tiryns, Mycense, 
Troy, and Cnossus the remains of 
huge and imposing palaces, and 
at some places — above all at 
Mycen.**; — great stores of golden 
ornaments have been found, to- 
gether with implements, both 
weapons and domestic utensils, 
of bronze, and great (pianti- 
ties of pottery. The pottery is 
highly glazed, usually of a red- 
dish colour, and ornamented with 
figures of vegetables, men, and 
animals. Many of the vessels are 
of beautiful and artistic shapes. 
At Tiryns, and at Cnossus more 
esi:x;cially, remains have been 
found of wall-paintings, which 
illustrate the life, dress, and 
manners of the period to a re- 
markable degree. There are 
also some works in sculpture of 
great excellence. These remains 
indicate that the Mycentean civi- 
lization was highly advanced. 
Amongst the archaeological treas- 
on res found at Mycenae are pieces 
of porcelain inscribed with the 
name of Amenhotep III. of Egypt, 
and a scarab with his wife’s name. 
The date of Amenhotep is about 
1400 B.O. ; and as Mycenajan jit- 
tery is represented in a painting 
at Thebe;^ in Egypt dating about 
the same time, and vases of My- 
censean make have been unearthed 
at Qurob in the Fayfim, a city 
which only existed from about 
1500-1200 B.C., that may be taken 
as the period at which this civi- 
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lization was at its height. It is 
evident, therefore, that the My> 
cenaean civilization was older 
than that described by Homer, 
though but little older. Homer 
and all Greek legend imply that 
the original rulers of Mycenae had 
just been superseded by men of 
a newer race, called Achseans; 
and in many points the Achscan 
civilization did differ from the 
Mycenajan. The following points 
need especial notice : the My- 
cenaeans buried, the Ach.'eans 
burned, their dead ; the Mycena3- 
ans used only bronze weapons — 
the Achaeans were beginning to 
use iron ; the Mycenaean offensive 
weapons were regularly bow, 
arrow, and sword, and for picked 
men the spear, with an oblong 
shield — the Achaean were spear, 
sword, and round shield, with 
breastplate and greaves besides, 
the bow being despised ; the My- 
penaeans wore their hair tied up 
in knots on their heads, while the 
Achreans wore theirs flowing 
loose, ^ow the traditional date 
of the capture of Troy is 1184 H.C., 
and of Homer some hundred 
years later ; these dates synchro- 
nize well with the archaeological 
evidence. Homer indicates that 
the Achaean immigrations into 
Greece, while making an advance 
in military tactics and weapons, 
and introducingnew religious rites 
and beliefs — as the change from 
burial to cremation proves — did 
not violently overthrow the My- 
cena3an civilization. Thus the 
Homeric picture of society is a 
fair representation of that in My- 
ceruean days. The great palaces 
of Tiryns, Mycenae, Amyclau, and 
other places were destroyed by 
the succeeding Dorian invaders. 
As in many parts of Greece, not- 
ably Arcadia and Attica, the orig- 
inal inhabitants were never dis- 
possessed, the Mycenman race (if 
the term may be used) was as 
truly Greek as the Arcadians and 
Athenians. Their civilization 
reached its lieight, not in Attica, 
but in Argolis, Crete, and the 
Troad. Hence it may be argued 
that the later civilization of 
Greece was only a development 
or a renaissance of the Mycenaean. 
The language was Greek, in an 
earlier form. The skeletons and 
skulls discovered in the tombs 
show that the people were dolicho- 
cephalic, dark-haired, and dark- 
complexioned, and a compara- 
tively small race — in fact, similar 
to the mass of the Greek popula- 
tion at every period. The views 
above stated are not accepted by 
all authorities, but a fuller treat- 
ment of the question will be found 
in Schliemann’s Mycenw. (1878), 
Ithaoa (1870), Orahmnenoa 
and rir 7 /n« (1886) ; Schuokhardt’s 
Srhliemann's Excavations (1891) ; 
DSrpfeld’s Troia (1803); Tsun- 
tas and Manatt’s The mycenean 


Age (1897) ; Perrot and Chipiez*s 
Hiaioire de PArU vol. vi. (1895) ; 
Myres’s ‘ Prehistoric Man in the 
Eastern Mediterranean,* in Sci- 
ence Progreaa (1896 and 1808); 
Frazer’s Pauaaniaa (1000) ; H. R. 
Hall’s Mycenean Age (1901) ; and 
Ridgeway’s Early Age of Greece 
(1901). 

Mycetozoa, a group of fungus- 
like organisms. There are about 
300 known species, most of them 
included in the division of Myxo- 
mycetes, or slime fungi. 

Mydriasis, in medicine, an un- 
natural condition of the eye, in 
which the pupil remains perma- 
nently dilated, or only contracts 
very slowly and partially under 
the stimulus of light. It occurs 
in the course of certain diseases, 
and may be produced by some 
drugs — e.g. belladonna and its 
derivatives. 

Myelitis, inflammation of the 
spinal cord. It may be acute or 
chronic, and its symptoms vary 
with the part of the spinal cord 
inflamed. It may follow various 
infective diseases or fevers, or 
be the result of injury. Any 
marked loss of muscular power 
or of sensation may be caused by 
myelitis. One form is the cause 
of infantile paralysis. Treat- 
ment varies according to the first 
cause ; but nerve tonics are some- 
times used, while electricity is of 
great service both for diagnosis 
and treatment. 

Myers, Ernest James (1844), 
English poet, was born at Kes- 
wi^, Cumberland, brother of 
Frederick Myers. He was clas- 
sical lecturer at Wadhaiii and 
Balliol Colleges, Oxford. He 
has issued Poenia (1877 and 1904), 
TIm Defence of Rome (1^0), The 
Judgment of Prometheus (1886), 
and The Puritan (1869). His work 
is marked by imagination, metri- 
cal skill, and noble feeling. 

Myers, Frederick William 
Henry (1843-1901), English poet 
and es.sayist, born at Keswick, 
Cumberland. He became fellow 
of Trinity College, Cambridge 
(1865), and government school 
inspector (1872). Up to 11^2 he 
devoted himself mainly to poetry 
and essay- wri ting ; after that to 
the study of spiritualism and 
mesmerism ; and he was one of 
the founders of the Society of 
Psychical Research. He wrote 
St. Paul (1867), and two volumes 
of shorter poems ; Essays, Modem 
and Classical (1885) ; Life of 
Wordsworth (* English Men of 
Letters,’ 1881); Human Person- 
ality and its Survival of Bodily 
Death (1901). 

Mygale. See Bird-catchino 
Spider. 

Myingyan, dist., Meiktila div.. 
Upper Burma, on E. side of Ira- 
waai valley. Lacquer ware is 
manufactured. Area, 3,139 sq. 
m. Pop. (1901) 356,052. 
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Myitkyina, dist., Mandalay 
div.. Upper Burma. Area, 10,6^ 
sq. m. ; pop. (1901 ) 67,399. The 
chief town is Myitkyina, the limit 
of navigation of the Irawadi. 

My las. See Milazzo. 

Mylitta, in Babylonian and 
Assyrian mythology, the goddess 
of beauty, carnal love, and fruit- 
fulness, corresi^onding in some 
degree to the Roman Venus. 

Mylne, Robert (1734-1811), 
Scottish architect and engineer, 
bom in Edinburgh, and settled 
in London. Among the works 
he designed or constructed were 
Blackfriars Bridge (1760-9) and 
the Gloucester and Berkeley 
Canal. He was also surveyor to 
St. Pan I’s Cathedral, and engineer 
to the New River Company. 

Mylne, Robert William 
(1817-90), son of William Chad- 
well, was an architect, engineer, 
and geologist, and assistant to his 
father for twenty years. His 
principal work was the ijroviding 
a water-sui)ply for one of the 
sunk forts off Spithoad. He wrote 
several works on artesian wells 
and the geology of London. 

Mylne, William Chadwell 
(1781-1863), Scottish engineer and 
architect, son of Robert Mylno; 
became in 1811 engineer to the 
New River Company. In 1813 he 
made surveys of the Thames and 
Portsmouth harbour; in 1821 he 
designed and executed water- 
works for Lichfield, and in 1836 
for Stamford, Lincolnshire. He 
was extensively engaged in drain- 
age and engineering operations, 
especially in the Fen country. 

Mylodon, a large extinct sloth, 
closely allied to those at present 
living in S. America and to the 
Megatherium. Most specimens 
have come from the Pleistocene 
of S. America, but allied species 
have been found in N. America. 
Unlike the Megatherium, it liad 
a rudimentary dermal armour of 
bony plates. 

Myna, or Mina {Eulabes religi- 
osa), an Indian bird belonging 
to the starling family (Sturnida}). 
It is black in colour, with purple 
and green iridescence, and bears 
a white patch on the wing-quills. 
Like the British starling, it pos- 
sesses considerable powers of 
imitation, and can be taught to 
speak. The nanie myna, or myna 
bird, is also applied to some other 
Indian birds of the same family. 

Mynster, Jakob Pedkr (1775- 
1854), Danish theologian, was 
made bishop of Sjajlland (Zea- 
land) in 1834. An energetic, 
eloquent prelate, whose sermons 
refilled the churches emptied by 
the rationalistic preachers, he 
exercised immense influence on 
younger clergy, although his 
ultra-conservatism opposed many 
reforms. He wrote an Autobiog- 
raphy (1854). See Life, in Danish, 
by Schwanenflugel (1900-1). 
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Myopia 

Myopia, or Short-sight, a 
defect of vision due to structural 
abnormalities in the eye. Should 
the corneal surface of the eye 
and the crystalline lens be too 
convex, parallel rays are brouKht 



Parallel Hai/s entering Myopie 
Eye, 


to a focus in front of the retina ; 
and the same result ensues when 
the ttiitero-posterior axis of the 
eyeball is too long. In each case 
a blurretl image is thrown upon 



Itays entering Myopic Kye 
Ikrougk a Concave Lens, 


the retina. liut a concave lens 
of suitable strength placed before 
the myopic eye will focus the 
rays of light on the retina. The 
converse holds good in hyper- 
metropia, IJoth myopia and hy- 
pennetropia, ought to be cor- 
rected by suitable spectacles. 

Myoporum, a genus of tropical 
and subtropical shrubs belong- 
ing to the order Myoporinaceae. 
Some of the species are occasion- 
ally grown as greenhouse plants, 
thriving in a peaty soil. All the 
species are white-flowered. 

Myosin, an albuminoid occur- 
ring in muscle. It is obtained 
by grinding up well -washed, 
finely -minced fresh meat with 
salt, adding a little water, and 
scpieezing through a filter into 
water, when a white precipitate 
is obtained which dries to a horny 
mass, it is soluble in sale solu- 
tion and dilute alkalis, is coagu- 
lated by heat, an<l converted by 
acids into syntonin. 

Myosis, , in inedicine, a condi- 
tion of the eye in which the pupil ‘ 
is unnaturally contracted, and 
slow to exjmnd under ordinary 
conditions. It can be produced 
by the application of certain 
drugs — e.g. opium and its alka- 
loids. 

Myosotis. See Forget-me- 
not. 

Myrcla, a genus of tropical 
American trees and shrubs be- 
longing to the order Myrtacea;. 
They bear axillary peduncles of 
small flowers. The only species 
occasionally seen in cultivation is 
the fine shrub M, amplexicaulis^ 
which bears long sessile leaves 
and downy panicles of white 
flowere. It grows in stove heat 
in a light, sandy, peaty compost. 

Myrica, a genus of shrub con- 
stituting the order Myricaoese. 


Most of the species are aromatic. 
The flowers are unisexual, and 
are borne in catkins. The fruit 
is a drupe, and the leaves are 
usually evergreen. The most 
suitable soil for their culture is 
a peaty loam. M, cerifera^ the 
common candleberry myrtle, is 
a hardy shrub bearing reddish 
flowers in spring; M, Qale^ the 
sweet gale, is a native of Britain, 
and is a deciduous shrub bearing 
brownish-green flowers in early 
spring; and M, Nagi is a green- 
house shrub bearing edible red- 
dish fruit. 

Myriopoda, a class of air- 
breathing arthro|)ods which re- 
semble insects in breathing by 
tracheal tubes, and in bearing 
one iiair of antennae on the head, 
but differ in possessing a worm- 
like body, not divided into re- 
gions, and in the fact that both 
the appendages and the segments 
which bear them are numerous, 
and singularly uniforni in struc- 
ture. In the absence of wings 
they resemble such primitive in- 
sects as the springtails. Indeed, 
insects and myriopods must 
have arisen from a common 
stock. Most myriopods live in 
dark and concealed situations. 
They are more numerous and 
reach a greater size in warm 
countries than in cold ones, hut 
are widely distributed over the 
globe. The vast majority are ter- 
restrial; hut a few centipedes 
live on the seashore, and can 
tolerate submergence for many 
hours. As to appendages, the 
head, in addition to the antentue. 
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Myriopods, 

1, Cvutipede; 2, millipede. 


bears a pair of mandibles, and 
one or two pairs of maxi 11%, or 
jaws. The legs are numerous 
and similar, save that in centi- 
jjedes the first pair forms poison 
claws. The internal anatomy is 
very similar to that of insects. 
The two classes into which myrio- 
pods are divided are the centi- 
pedes, orChilopoda, and the milli- 
pedes, or Chilognatha. The former 
are carnivorous and poisonous, 
with flattened bodies, and have 
only one pair of appendages to 
each segment ; the latter are 
harmless and vegetarian, with 
rounded bodies, and apparently 
two pairs of appendages to each 
segment. 

Myrmecophaga. See Ant- 
eater. 

Myrmldones, an ancient 
Greek tribe who dwelt in Phthi- 
otis in Thessaly. They were the 
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soldiers whom Achilles led to 
the Trojan war. Their obedience 
to their leader has caused their 
name to be used as the designa- 
tion of ‘a devoted and unques- 
tioning or unscrupulous fol- 
lower "(myrmidon). 

Myrobalan Plum, or Bkhda 
Nut, names sometimes given to 
Pmnus cerasifera, a hardy tree or 
shrub with unarmed branches, and 
with obovate leaves, glabrous be- 
neath. It bears solitary or nearly 
solitary white flowers in spring, 
and these are followed by red, 
globose, yellow-fleshed fruits. 

Myron, Greek sculptor, was a 
native of Eleutheraj in Ikeotia. 
He was born about 480 n.c., and 
was a younger contemporary of 
l*hidias. His professional career 
was followed at Athens. He was 
most famous for his bronzes; 
perhaps the most celebrated were 
his Cow ({>n which there are thirty- 
six epigrams in the Creek Anthol- 
ogy) and his Discobolus^ or quoit- 
thrower. 

Myronides, an Athenian gen- 
eral win) defeated the Corin- 
thians in Megarls in 457 n.t\, 
and the Boeotians at (Knophyta 
in 4.50— a victory which made 
Breotia dependent on Athens. 

Myrrhis, a genus of hardy her- 
baceous plants belonging to the 
order Umbelliferai. The sweet 
cicely, or myrrh (il/. odorata), is a 
native of Britain. It bears com- 
pound umbels of white flowers, 
and has a distinct fragrance. It 
was formerly much grown as a 
I)ot herb. 

Myrsiphyllum, a genus of de- 
ciduous twining plants belonging 
to the order Idliaceie. They are 
natives of S. Africa, and require 
greenhouse cultivation in Britain. 

Myrtacese, a natural t)rder of 
mostly tropical trees and shrubs. 
Among the genera are Myrtus, 
Hypocalymina, Melaleuca, Dar- 
winia, and Leptospermum. 

Myrtle, or Myktus, a genus 
of hardy and tender shrubs be- 
longing to the order Myrtacese. 
In many cases the leaves and 
flowers are markedly fragrant. 
The soil required for their culti- 
vation is a light vegetable com- 
post. The best-known species is 
the common myrtle {M, com- 
munis)^ a native of S. Europe, 
practically hardy in the milder 
parts of Britain. It beara white 
flowers in summer. 

Mysia, in ancient geography 
the N.W, corner of Asia Minor, 
between the Propontis (Sea of 
Marmora) on the N. and the 
iEgean Sea on the w. The Mysi 
were a Thracian people who 
migrated into Asia ; Homer men- 
tions them as allies of the Tro- 
jans. Mysia was ruled succes- 
sively by the Persians, by the 
kings of Pergamus from 280 B.c., 
and by the Romans from 13S 
B.O. 
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MysU 

Mysis, a genua of sohizopod 
crustaceans, including many Brit- 
ish species, which are small, 
shrimplike creatures, found in 
the sea, but also extending into 
brackish or even into fresh water. 

Myslowitz, tn., prov. Silesia, 
Prussia, 110 m. s.K. of Breslau, 
and on frontier of Poland. Among 
its industries are coal -mining, 
zinc-refining, and flax-spinning. 
Pop. (1000) 13,358. 

Mysore, or Matsuk. (i.) Na- 
tive state of Madras Presidency, 
India, has an area of 27,930 sq. 
ni. It is intersected by spurs of 
the W. Ghats and by the Nil- 
giris; but the greater part of 
the country is undulating. The 
£)rincipal rivers are the Kistna 
( Krishna) and the Cau very. Large 
reservoirs are formed by embank- 
ments, and the Salukcre lake has 
a circumference of 40 m. Gobi is 
mined and iron smelted. The 
principal products are cincliona, 
spices, rice, oil-seed, cotton, sugar, 
coffee, and salt ; European fruit 
and vegetables are grown at Ban- 
galore. Sandalwood is a state 
monoijoly. The chief manufac- 
tures are jewellery, carpets, 
blankets, cotton and silk cloths. 
The state was under British ad- 
ministration from 1831 to 1881. 
Pop. (1901) 5,538,482 -2,790,105 
males, 2,742,317 females. ( 2 .) 
Capital of above state, India, 
10 m. s.w. of Seringapatarn, is 
a well-built place, with the ma- 
harajah’s imlace and the resi- 
dency. It manufactures carpets. 
Pop. (1901)08,111. 

Mystagogue, an important 
functionary in the celebration 
of the Eleusinian mysteries. 
These officials were men who had 
pas8e<l through all grades of 
initiation, and were licensed by 
the^ state. To candidates for 
initiation they had to give in- 
struction as to the various puri- 
fications and ceremonies. 

Mysteries, in ancient Greece. 
See Klkusinia. 

Mysteries. See Miracle 
Play. 

Mysticism, in religion and 
philosophy, meant the doctrine 
that God cannot be rightly ap- 
prehended by any ordinary pro- 
cess of knowledge, but only by 
an immediate intuition that tran- 
scends knowledge — an ecstatic 
vision or communion in which 
man becomes one with the divine 
Being. Mysticism found its first 
noteworthy nhilosophical expres- 
sion in the Neo-Platonic philos- 
ophy (see Neo-Platonism) of 
the 3rd century a.d., although 
similar ideas had already been 
set forth by Philo of Alexan- 
dria in the Ist century, and in 
fact pervaded the philosophico- 
religious thought of the time. 
The Neo-Platonic term for that 
intuition in which the soul is 
united with God was * ecstasy,’ 
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and this ecstasy was conceived as 
the final stage in an ascent of the 
soul from the life of sense — a 
stage, however, that was seldom 
achieved, and was with difficulty 
maintained. Mysticism as a tend- 
ency, both philosophical and re- 
ligious, was revived in the middle 
ages, when it operated as a com- 
plement to or counteractive of 
scholasticism. It appeared in Bcu- 
tus Erigena, a philosopher of the 
9th century, whose teaching was 
much influenced by certain writ- 
ings, which, though attributed 
to Dionysius the Areopagite, 
really belonged to a much later 
date, and which contained a 
large infusion of Neo-Platonism. 
A philosophical my.'dicism like 
Erigena’s, which embraced not 
only a doctrine of mystical union 
with God, but a speculative 
system of the universe, was re- 
garded with suspicion and hos- 
tility by the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities. The close of the scho- 
lastic period, like its beginning, 
was signalized by the appearance 
of a mysticism of the more specu- 
lative type in the teaching of Eck- 
hart, under whose influence there 
developed a German school of 
mysticism which became religious 
rather than philosophical. One 
of the writings which issued from 
this school, and which is known 
as The German Theology^ was 
greatly esteemed by Luther. 

Another name of considerable 
importance in the history of mysti- 
cism is connected with the transi- 
tion period between scholasticism 
and modern philosophy — that of 
Jacob Boehme. His doctrine was 
a mixture of the current half- 
magical, half-metaphysical con- 
ception of nature with the tradi- 
tional Neo- Platonic mysticism. 
Of no great philosophical im- 
portance in itself, it nevertheless 
exercised some influence so late 
in the history of modern philos- 
ophy as the time of the post- 
Kantian German idealists, some 
of whom were specially attracted 
by his idea that the opposition of 
good and evil must have its deep 
roots in the bein^of God Himself. 
The mystical writings of William 
Law, the author of the Serious 
Call^ illustrate the religious in- 
fluence of Boehme. In modern 
philosophy proi>er the mystical 
tendency has by no means been 
absent, but in no philosopher of 
eminence has it been so promi- 
nent that he can be characterized 
as a mystic simply. 

The defect inseparable from 
mysticism throughout all its his- 
tory is that it will not accept the 
revelation of God that comes in 
the ordinary experiences of hu- 
man life and in history, but will 
have a revelation of its own apart 
from and above these. *In the 
ascent to the divine unity the 
mystic loses hold of everything 
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by which he could positively 
characterize it; and when he 
arrives at it, it is with empty 
hands’ (E. Caird’s Evolution of 
Theology in the (Hreck Philoso- 
phers, 1904, vol. ii. p. 215). 

My tens, or Mkytens, Daniel 
(c. 1590 - 1642), Dutch portrait 
painter, born at the Hague ; estab- 
lished a reputation in England, 
and became paiider to Charles 1 . 
Most of the great court personages 
sat to him. His work is dignified 
and conscientious, but stiff. Over- 
matched by his friend Van Dyck, 
lie returned to Holland (16.30). 

Mytho, or Mito, tn.j (’ocliin- 
China, French Indo-(’hina, on 1. 
bk. of N. arm of Mekong, 23 m. 
from the sea, and 58 in. by rail 
S.W. of Saigon. Pop. 22,600. 

Mythology is the scientific 
investigation of traditional be- 
liefs; also the aggregation of such 
beliefs or myths. In this latter 
sense mythology embodies the 
historical element.s of primitive 
religion as distinguished from its 
ethics. Further, it includes a 
mass of heterogeneous ideas that 
may be classified as hero-worship 
ami distorted history, national 
and individual. The origin of the 
cosmos forma the baaia of all but 
the lowest mythologies. The 
traditions of Shintoism speak of 
a time when heaven and earth 
were not separate, but formed one 
common indefinable mass, out of 
which gods and men were gradu- 
ally evolved. Some Red Indian 
tribes, while recognizing an al- 
ways-existing Creator, look back 
to a period when there was no 
land. Neither of these differs 
greatly from the Mosaic account. 
In the awful roll of the thunder 
the primitive mind would natu- 
rally hear the voice of a Jupiter 
Tonans, and would sec in the 
lightning the gleam of thun- 
derbolts launched by his mighty 
hand. The sight of an active 
volcano might easily give rise, 
especially among a metal-using 
people, to the fancy that a su- 
perhuman smith was working at 
some vast subterranean forge ; 
and the shuddering of an earth- 
quake would suggest a ‘giant 
pulsing under ground.’ Nor is it 
difficiilt to understand how death 
would become i)ersonificd as Pal- 
lida Mors. The Greek conception 
of death (Thanatos) as the brother 
of sleep (Hypnos) is equally in- 
telligible, whether he is pictured 
as the kindly friend who comes 
to relieve man from the troubles 
of life, or as the armed foe whom 
none can resist. This anthroiK)- 
morphic instinct has produced 
many of the figures of mythology 
out of intangible natural forces. 
A further step is taken when such 
peraonages, having become long 
familiar to the popular mind, are 
accredited with human passions 
and prejudices, and are made, in 
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many instances, to perform actions 
which are far from noble, not to 
say divine. 

But while the forces of nature 
have, by one mental process, be- 
come thus individualized, other 
mythological figures have been 
produced by the working of a con- 
verse tendency. There is reason, 
that is to say, for believing that 
many so-called supernatural be- 
ings have their originals in real 
people, whose actual character- 
istics, good or bad, have become 
much exaggerated in the course 
of a long stretch of time. This 
theory appears to have been first 
broached in the 4th century B.c. 
by a Greek philosopher named 
Euhemerus. The doctrine of eu- 
hemerism has recently been ably 
applied by Miss Jane Harrison 
in considering the centaurs of 
Greek tradition. ‘Homer (Iliad 
i. 262) knew quite well who the 
opponents of Teirithoos were ; 
not cloud-demons, not mountain 
torrents, but real wild men 
(PheresU as real as the foes they 
fought with.’ In brief, this writer 
endorses the verdict of Nonnus, 
‘The centaurs are of the blood 
of the shaggy satyrs,’ and under 
this latter name she recognizes 
the Satrae, a Thracian people. 
In either instance an actual race 
— possibly one and the same race 
—has gradually become trans- 
formed into something unreal 
and mythological. 

In fact, the my thopceic tendency 
is a living and active process. 
In his collection of the legends 
of the Absahrokee or Crow In- 
dians of Montana, Mr. S. 0. 
Simms (of the Field Columbian 
Museum, Chicago) includes the 
fol lowing : — ‘ Long time ago there 
lived a very dwarfish people who 
dwelt in cliffs and had no fire. 
Their bows were made of deer 
antlers, and their arrow-heads 
were of flint. They were so pow- 
erful that they could carry buf- 
falo on their backs. . , . For 
many years past it has been the 
custjin of the Indians passing to 
shoot arrows in this ledge [the 
abode of the dwarfs], and with 
each arrow shot a prayer was 
made that the person may be as 
strong as the dwarf people, and 
that bis aim may be as true and 
unerring as theirs.* If this tradi- 
tion were taken by itself, it would 
be possible to assi^ to it a purely 
mythological origin. But, in ad- 
dition to this Dakota legend, 
there is that of the Algonquin 
remnant still inhabiting Maine 
and Nova Scotia, which asserts 
that the aborigines of that region 
were ‘little men, dwellers in 
rocks.’ Now this is simply a his- 
torical truth; for the llth- cen- 
tury Norsemen who invaded that 
territory found the natives to be 
a dwarfish people living in caves 
and underground dens. As is 
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well known, the Red Indians had 
not then reached the Atlantic 
seaboard. Thus these three ac- 
counts—Norse, Algonquin, and 
Dakotan— point to a former North 
American race, represented in 
some measure, if not altogether, 
by the Eskimos, who even yet 
have not given up the use of flint- 
headed arrows. By extending the 
area under consideration, this 
realistic interpretation is still 
f u rt h e r strengthened. Thus, Cap- 
tain Meadows Taylor states that 
the cromlechs of the Deccan in 
India are locally believed to be 
the work of *a dwarf race of 
great strength, who inhabited the 
country in very remote ages.’ 
This tradition he justly compares 
with -the similar legends attach- 
ing to the cromlechs of Brittany, 
where ‘as strong as a dwarf* is 
still a proverbial saying. A like 
account lingers in Scotland of a 
dwarfish people who were ‘good 
bowmen, slaying men of large 
size and powerful make by their 
dexterity in the use of the how 
and arrow.* Only the euhemer- 
istic interpretation can satisfac- 
torily explain such traditions as 
these, and the deduction drawn 
by this method is, in this example, 
confirmed by the results of eth- 
nological research. The study of 
mythology may therefore be fol- 
lowed along two main lines, al- 
though minor problems emerge at 
various points. See the articles 
Anckstou Worship, Animal 
Worship, Animism, Nature 
Worship, Solar Myth, and To- 

TEMI8M. 

The leading mythological sys- 
tems may be summarized under 
Semitic, Indian, Egyptian, Graeco- 
Roman, and Northern Mythol- 
ogies. 

Semitic Mythology. — Apart 
from the information afforded by 
the Jewish Scriptures, which rep- 
resent one phase of this question, 
the mythology of the Semites can 
boat be studied in ancient Baby- 
lonia and Ohaldaea, the earliest 
seat of the religion common to 
Hebrews, Ohaldaeans, and Baby- 
lonians. To some extent this 
religion is derived from the non- 
Semitic and probably Turanian 
races of the Akkadians and Su- 
merians, whose ideas were para- 
mount in Babylonia until about 
the year 2600 B.C., when the Sem- 
ites finally gained the ascendancy. 
Thus, the trinity worshipped by 
the Babylonians under the names 
of Anu, Bel, and Ea or Hea, had 
been known previously to the Su- 
merians as Anna-Enlil-Enki. The 
chief temple of the god Anu was 
in the city of Erech ; special rev- 
erence was paid to Bel in the city 
of Nippur; while Eridu^ on the 
Persian Gulf, was peculiarly as- 
sociated with the worship of Hea, 
the third person of the trinity. 
But the source of the trinity it- 
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self, and immeasurably supreme 
above it, was the one eternal God, 
known to the Akkadians as Din- 
gira, and to the Semites as Hu, 
from which latter name comes 
Bab-Ilii, ‘ the Gate of Hu,’ other- 
wise Babylon. It is an interest- 
ing feature of this religion, as of 
those of other high civilizations, 
that the existence of a ‘Great 
First Cause* was fully recognized. 
It is doubtful, however, whether 
this conception preceded the na- 
ture worship which predominates 
in Babylonian religion, for be- 
neath Ilu and his subordinate 
trinity were many deities, male 
and female. There was another 
triad, consisting of the Moon-god 
(Sin), the Sun-god (Shamash), and 
the God of the Atmosphere ( Ram- 
man). Moreover, as in Egypt, 
each town and district had its 
local god. The tutelary god of 
Babylon was Marduk, a Semitic 
adaptation of the Akkadian Amar- 
utuki, ‘the Light of the Sun.’ 
With the growth of Babylon the 
cult of this Marduk, or Merodach, 
increased enormously, and his 
position in the mntheon under 
the composite aspect of Bel-Me- 
rodach became almost supreme. 
See Lenormant’s Chaldean. Magic 
(Eng. trans. 1877); B. G. King’s 
Akkadian Genesis (1888), and his 
Asaph Psalms Sayce’s ite- 

ligion of the Ancient Babylonians 
(1898) ; Brown’s Semitic In^uenee 
in Hellenic Mythology {lS9o); and 
L. W. King’s Babylonian Religion 
(1899). 

Indian Mythology.— The 
opinion of Charles Coleman ( Jf?/- 
thology of the Hindus, 1822), that 
the ancient religious beliefs of 
India are derived from Chaldaea, 
is at least partially incontrovert- 
ible. Dr. Gustav Oppert points 
out, however {Original Inhabit- 
ants of India, 1893, p. 398 et seq.), 
that the mythology of the Aryan 
invaders of India was appreciably 
affected by that of the Dravidian 
aborigines. The Hindu theogony 
may be thus briefly outlined;— 
The supreme god was Varuna, 
and subsidiary to him was the 
trinity, constating of Surya (the 
sun), Agni (the god of fire), and 
Indra (the god of the atmosphere), 
who was also one with Vajru (the 
god of the winds). Vishnu, also a 
solar deity, represented Indra in 
his character of the preserver. 
In the worship of Agni by the 
Hindus, the sacred fire is pro* 
duced by the friction of two 
sticks ; evidence that this is a very 
ancient fire cult. Agni, now resi- 
dent on earth, is regarded as the 
first priest, or rashai, interceding 
with the gods on behalf of men, 
and protecting them from the 
evil rakshasaa or demons. (For 
fuller information, see article 
Veda.) Later the Hindu trinity, 
or Trimdrti, consisted of Brah- 
ma, Vishnu, and Siva. Ulti- 
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mately these two last became the 
chief objects of Hindu worship — 
Vishnu, in his eighth avatar, hav- 
ing been incarnated as Krishna, 
or Chrishna. Siva is chiefly wor- 
shipped under the symbol of the 
Linga (see Phallicism). Brah- 
manism, in its purity, stands 
midway between early Hindu 
mythology and the creed of the 
worshippers of Siva. Buddhism, 
which had its origin in the 6th 
century B.C., rejects altogether 
the grosser elements of Hindu- 
ism, and is a high and spiritual 
religion. See l^rth’s Religions 
of India (Eng. trans. 1882) ; 
Monier Williams’s Brahmanism 
1887), and his Indian Wisdom 

1893) ; Davis’s Sankhya Kdrikd 

1894) ; Rhys Davids’s Buddhism 
ed. 1896); Oldenberg’s Buddha 
ed. 1898) ; Grunwedel’s Mytholo- 
gie des Buddhismus (1901) ; and 
P. N. Sinna’s Bhagavata Purana 
(1901). 

Egyptian Mythology owes 
much to the earlier systems of 
Ohaldssa and Babylonia. At first 
a pure monotheism, recognizing 
only one eternal and invisible 
Spirit, the Creator of all things, 
the religion of ancient Egypt 
gradually sank into polytheism. 
The Eternal became symbolized 
by the sun, afterwards i)ersonified 
as Osiris. From this anthropo- 
morphic conception there resulted 
the idea of a female consort — Isis, 
the symbol of aether; and from 
them proceeded Horns, or Orus, 
the third person of the trinity. 
According to Plutarch, Horus 
was the first production of the 
power of Osiris, ‘the model or 
1)1 an by which he produced every- 
thing, or the archetype of the 
world.’ This Egyptian trinity is 
essentially one with those of the 
Hindu and Semitic mythologies, 
all probably owning a common 
origin. Some of the divine fig- 
ures painted by mediaeval artists 
are obviously derived from this 
source. Isis suckling her baby 
son Horus, the infant Krishna in 
the arms of his mother Devaki, 
and the Madonna and Child of 
the Italian painters cannot be 
dissociated from one another, and 
the nimbus round the heads of the 
figures points to the solar char- 
acter of their originals. (In this 
connection see Adams’s Book of 
the Master^ 1898.) Many of the 
divinities of ancient Egypt also 
connote those of the Graeco-Ro- 
man pantheon; and Juno, Mi- 
nerva, Diana, Proserpine, Venus, 
Cores, and Hecate are merely 
various presentations of Isis. 
The manifold aspects of later 
Egyptian mythology cannot be 
here cited in detail. The cult of 
Serapis was the outcome of the 
worship of the bull Apis, believed 
to be Osiris in his first avatar. 
Isis, again, was supposed to be 
incarnate in the sacred cow. Nu- 


merous temples were built in 
honour of Osiris, Isis, and Serapis 
respectively ; while others were 
dedicated to their brother, the 
dog-headed Anubis, whose image 
was borne aloft in religious pro- 
cessions. Eventually Egyptian 
mythology was elaborated to an 
excessive degree, developing into 
a form of nature worship, and 
cattle, dogs, cats, crocodiles, in- 
sects, plants, and constellations 
all became associated with cer- 
tain spiritual attributes. See 
Coopers Myth of Ra (1877); Mas- 
pero’s VArchiologie Egyptienne 
(1887); Le Page Renoufs Religion 
of Ancient Egypt (1897); Wallis 
Budge’s Egyptian Religion (1900), 
and his translation of The Book 
of the Dead; Lang’s Myth^ Ritual^ 
and Religion (ed. 1901); Stein- 
dorffs Religion of the Ancient 
Egyptians (1904); and Gamier’s 
Worship of the Dead (1904). 

Graeco-Roman Mythology, as 
indicated above, is traceable to 
the same source as that of Egypt, 
although it has thrown out local 
developments. Zeus, or Jupiter, 
a supreme solar deity, is the 
analogue of Osiris; and Juno is 
merely Isis under another name. 
This connection between Greece 
and the Orient is discussed by 
Gruppe in his Oriechische Culten 
und My then (1888). The leading 
personages of the Graeco-Roman 
pantheon and their various char- 
acteristics are familiar to most, 
and further detail is here un- 
necessary. See Decharme’s 
Mythologie de la Grice Antique ; 
Preller’s Oriechische Mythologie 
(1888), and also his Romische 
Mythologie; and Miss Jane E. 
Harrison’s Prolegomena to the 
Study of Greek Religion (1903). 

Northern Mythology is the 
system of religious beliefs held 
by the Teutonic race before their 
adoption of Christianity. These 
are largely nature myths. The 
death of the summer is held to de- 
note the jpiilt of Hiider (winter), 
who, instigated by the evil god 
Loki, slays Balder, the summer 
god. Odin has two ravens, Hugin 
(thought) and Munin (memory), to 
sit on his shoulders and whisper 
wisdom into his ears. Thor is 
specifically the strong god. A 

S ’ant Norve had a daughter Nott 
light) of swarthy complexion, 
who boro Jord (earth) and Dagr 
(day). Allfather, giving Night 
and Day two horses and two cars, 
hoisted them up into the sky to 
drive over the earth alternately. 
Ni^ht rides first with her steed 
Hrimfaxe (rime - mane), which 
every morning at the end of his 
ride bedews the earth with foam 
from his bit. Day’s steed is 
Skinfaxe (shining mane), which 
on his career spills light all over 
sky and earth. In the beginning, 
ere yet the earth was, there 
lay far in the north Niflheim 
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(abode of darkness), and far in 
the south Muspelheim (abode of 
fire); between them, Ginungagap 
pawning gap), the wide abyss. 
The venomous vapours risingfrom 
Ginungagap, freezing to rime, 
formed so many congealed lay- 
ers. These getting thawed by 
fiery blasts from Muspelheim, 
there trickled down large drops 
which, quickened into life by 
the might of Surt, the giant 
warder, formed a huge giant Ymir. 
A vast cow, Audhumbla (chaos), 
was also bom of wedded Frost 
and Fire, and her milk fed the 
giant Ymir. Licking the salt 
rime on the stones, the cow gave 
birth to Bure, whose three grand- 
sons were Odin (spirit), Vili 
(will), and Ve (holiness). These 
three slew the riant Ymir, and, 
dragging his dead body into 
Ginungagap, carved the world 
out of it. His flesh was the dry 
land, his blood the ocean, his 
bones the rocks, his hair the 
forests, his skull the sky, his 
brain, flung into the air, the 
clouds. Shreds of fire and 
sparks from Muspelheim, set in 
the sky skull, blazed as sun and 
moon or sparkled as stars. Out 
of two trees found by the sea- 
side Odin, Hoenir, and Lodur 
made the first man and woman — 
viz. Ask and Embla — Odin giving 
them breath, Iloenir giving them 
feeling, and Lodur shape and 
blood. Norse geography counts 
nine worlds. The lowest is Nifl- 
heim, the highest Muspelheim ; 
between them Midgard (Midyard) 
or Mannaheim, the abode of man. 
High above the mid -world is 
Asaheim, home of the Asas, or 
gods; at its centre Idavoll, the 
meeting-place of the gods, and 
Odin’s throne whence he over- 
looks all the nine worlds. Be- 
yond the ocean, which engirdles 
the earth, is Jutunheirn, abode 
of the giants, (^lose above the 
earth is Ljosalfheim (abode of 
light elves), and between it and 
Asaheim is Vanaheirn (abode of 
the Vans, or sea-gods). Down- 
wards from the earth is Svartal- 
faheim (swart elf home) ; lower 
still, Helhcim (abode of the 
dead). The Norse pantheon num- 
bers twelve gods— or, including 
Njord and Frey, the adopted 
Van gods, fourteen— and twenty- 
six goddesses. The head god Odin, 
or Wodan (whence Wednesday), 
is the inventor of runes, the 
founder of poetry and culture, 
the god of battle; Thor (whence 
Thursday), son of Odin, is the 
Thunderer, wielding the hammer 
Mjolnir. The friend of man, 
Thor is incessantly harrying the 
intractable frost giants. Tyr 
(Aryan Dyaus, Gr. Zeus ; whence 
Tuesday) was originally the 
heaven god, worshipped as such 
the Swabians, Kneinlanders, 
Goths; he had a sanctuary at 
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Augsburg, whose citadel long bore 
the name of Tiwesburo. The most 
beloved of all the gods is Balder, 
the beautiful, the sun-god. Ex- 
istence is figured as the world-tree 
Yggdrasil. It shoots its roots, one 
down to the undermost plain of 
Niflheim, a realm of Hela, whore 
it is watered at t'.ie well oi Hvor- 
gelmir; another into Jotunheim, 
where it drinks at Mimir’s foun- 
tain of wisdom ; a third root into 
the kingdom of the Asas, or gods, 
whence it draws refreshment from 
the holy Urdar fount, at which 
sit three maidens, Urd, Verdandi. 
ainl Skuld (Past, Present, ana 
Future), watering its root. These 
Norns —Past, Present, and Future 
—spin for each man his thread 
of destiny. Prominent in Norse 
mythology are the Valkyrs, or 
choosers of the slain, who bear 
the brave (the Einher jer, or cham- 
pions) who iiavo fallen in battle 
aloft to Odin’s Valhalla. The 
dastards are doomed to Hel’s 
dark and doleful dungeon. All 
things portend the final catastro- 
phe— Ragnardk, or the twilight of 
the gods. The gods know they 
too must die. The chained mon- 
ster, the Fcnrir wolf, breaks loose. 
The serpent that enfolds the earth 
writhes, tilts up heavy volumes 
of sea over the earth, and vomits 
poisonous floods into the air. 
The wolf swallows Odin, but is 
killed by Vidar. Thor slays the 
serpent, but dies himself from the 
serpent’s venom. Out of the dis- 
solution of all things in Ragnardk 
there emerge a new heaven and a 
new earth. See the two Eddas^ 
11. B. Anderson’s Norm Mythology 
(5th ed. 1891 ), Laing’s Heimskrin- 
(jta (new ed. by R. B. Anderson, 
1889), V, Rydberg’s Teutonic My- 
thology (trans. by R. B. Anderson, 
1889), Finn Magnusson’s Lexicon 
Poeticum ( 1787), N. M. Petersen’s 
Nordisk Mythologic (1849), P. A. 
MnncWsNorrfene Guder-og Helte- 
AS’ur//i (1854), R. Keyser’s Religion 
of the Nnrthmen{ivni\^. by Barclay 
Pennock,18r)4),Keary’8 71f?/thoio</y 
of the Kddns (1882), Olrik’s Om 
Rug ruirok {l\)02)y and H. Schiick’s 
Stndier i Norsk Litteratur og Re- 
ligionshislnrie (1904). 8oe also 
IViacdonald’s Religion and Myth 
(1893), Aston’s Nihongi (1890), 
Frazer’s Golden Bough (ed. 1900), 
and D’Arbois de Jubainville’s Le 
Cycle Mythologique Irlandais et 
la Mythologie Celtigueihesi's Eng. 
trails. 1903). 

Mytilini. (i.) Or Mitylene, 
also Lesbos, isl. of the A'^gean 
Sea, belonging to Turkey in Asia. 
It is indented in the s. by two 
deep, landlocked harbours. Tn 
the interior it rises to 3,075 ft. 
The chief productions are olive 
oil, soap, excellent wine, grapes, 
figs, ami timber. Area, 075 sq. m. 
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Pop. (1896) 125,000. It was colo- 
nized by iEolian Greeks at an 
early date, and became the home 
of the iEolian school of lyric 
poetry. It was the birthplace 
of Sappho, Alcaeus, Terpander, 
Arion, Pittacus, Hellanicus, Theo- 
phrastus, and Phamas. ( 2 .) Or 
Kastro, chief city in above isl., 
on E. coast. During the 5th 
century it was allied to Athens, 
but revolted in 428 B.C. After the 
Peloponnesian war it remained 
independent, though it joined 
the second Athenian league (377 
to 357 B.O.). Finally it was in- 
cluded in the Roman empire. It 
was the birthplace of the pirate 
brothers Aruk and Khair ed-Din 
Barbarossa. Towards the close 
of 1905 the town was occupie<l by 
the European powers, in order to 
compel the Sultan to accept a 
now scheme of Macedonian ad- 
ministration intended to take the 
place of the terminated Murzsteg 
agreement. Pop. about 20,000. 
See Koldewey’s Lesbos (1890). 

Myxeedema, a disease in which 
a prominent symptom is the de- 
position of mucin subcutaneously. 
It is connected with atrophy or 
loss of function of the thyroid 
glaml, and is a disease ot the 
adult, the same condition of the 
thyroid in infants resulting in 
cretinism. It is more frequent 
in females“8ome records show 
a proportion of six to one—and 
it is held by some to be at times 
hereditary. It is a markedly 
progressive disease, which, until 
within the last few years, practi- 
cally always ended in death after 
a gradual clogging of all faculties. 
The first symptom is an increasing 
weakness and disinclination for 
all exertion, mental or bodily. The 
brain is clear, but very slow in 
acting. There is a moreor less con- 
stant unpleasant taste or smell. 
A most noticeable thing is an in- 
creasing puffiness about the face. 
The thickening or puffiness does 
not pit on pressure, as it does in 
Bright’s disease. The skin feels 
coarse, thick, dry, and harsh to 
the touch. The face is pale, ex- 
cept for patches of colour on the 
checks. The temperature soon 
becomes sub-normal, dropping 
even four or five degrees. The 
hair goes, the teeth drop out; 
there is often a tendency to bleed- 
ing on slight provocation; the 
sufferer is perpetually cliilly. 
Either the thyroid gland cannot 
be felt in the front of the neck, 
or it is felt as dense fibrous tissue, 
instead of as a soft gland. With 
these bodily symptoms come an 
increasing melancholy and men- 
tal weakness. Death is due to 
heart failure or inanition. 

Treatment , — Doses of thyroid 
gland, usually the sheep’s, are 
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given, in the form either of the 
whole gland or an extract. Under 
this treatment, unless the patient 
is already so exhausted as to have 
no power of recovery, myxoidema 
is among the most certainly cur- 
able of diseases. To supply the 
deficiency of the function less 
gland, however, the treatment 
can never be entirely stopped, 
though the dosage is much less- 
ened on recovery. During the 
early stages of treatment the 
patient is kept in bed. If the 
whole fresh gland is used, it is 
essential to ensure that the true 
thyroid is procured. 

Myxomycetes, a division of 
the group of cryptogajnic plants 
known as thallophytes. They 
represent the very lowest grades 
of vegetable life. They are chiefly 
saprophytes, living on dead or- 
ganic matter, though some are 
parasites — e.g. Plasmodiophora 
brassme^ which causes club-root 
in cabbage. The yellow masses. 
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known as flower -of -tan, which 
often appears on tan in the sum- 
mer months, are fructifications 
of a member of this division, 
4cEthalium scpticum. The man- 
ner of development and increase 
among the myxomycetes is usu- 
ally somewhat as follows. The 
protoplasmic contents escatie 
through the wall of a spore, and 
move usually in ammlioid fashion, 
but sometimes by means of cilia, 
and grow. At a certain stage a 
number of amoeboid bodies come 
together and coalesce into one 
large plasrnodium. In the centre 
of the plasrnodium a number of 
cells arise, become covered with 
cellulose, and unite to form a 
column perpendicular to the sub- 
stratum. As this column grows 
in height the surrounding proto- 
plasm of the plasrnodium creeps 
up its sides, and ultimately ac- 
cumulates at its summit, forming 
the fructification, and then breaks 
up into a number of spores. 
iVlzensk. See Mtsensk. 



N iH the point nasal ; the nnouth 
passatre is closed by the point of 
the tongue, and the breath passes 
througrh the nostrils. It corre- 
sponds to the point stop and 
there are as many different n’s as 
there are t’s. (See T. ) Before h 
and even /, n naturally chanties 
into m, and words spelled with 
n in this position are often pro- 
nounced with r/i(in Arabic, Welsh, 
etc. ) ; so in ‘ Banff ’ and in the local 
pronunciations of * Denbifirh * and 
* Dunbar* (c/, ‘Dumbarton’). A 
very common phonetic chan(;e of 
n is into n^, the back nasal. This 
sound corresponds to the back 
stops k and and the change 
frequently takes place before 
these letters, as in ‘bank,’ ‘fin- 
der’ (c/. also ‘uncle,’ ‘anxious’). 
When the g following the n be- 
comes silent, as it very often 
does, ng comes to symbolize the 
back nasal sound (as in ‘long’). 
It may be employed phonetically 
with this value, in the same way 
that ih is employed to express a 
simple sound. 

I’lie early Semitic form of N 
was the present form inverted, 
and having a long right hand 
stroke. ^ retains the long stroke, 
and with it the cross stroke, 
but in a horizontal position ; J 
is a further modification of that 
form. V is obviously abbreviated 
from N. The Semitic name ntm, 
(ireek rm, means ‘ fish.’ 

Naas, inrkt. tn., Co. Kildare, 
Ireland, 18 m. s.w. of Dublin ; 
was once the residence of the kings 
of Leinster. Pop. (1901) 8,^36. 

Naas, vil., 20 m. n.e. of Gothen- 
burg, Sweden, noted for a famous 
educational establishment, con- 
ducted by Herr Salomon, and 
annually visited by teachers from 
all parts of the world for courses 
in wood sloyd (woodwork', Swed- 
ish drill, school games, etc. Lec- 
tures are delivered in English, 
Swedish, and German. 

Naba, seapt., Okinawa I., 
Lu-chu group, Japan ; trades in 
silk, cotton, and sugar. Pop. 
(1898) :15,45.3. 


Nabataeans, a tribe of Ara- 
maean speech, originally settled 
on the borders of Elam and Baby- 
lonia, and which invaded Edom 
in the 4th century B.c. In the 
Assyrian inscriptions they are 
called Nabatu, and are to be 
distinguished from the Nabayati 
or Nebajoth, an Ishmaelite tribe 
mentioned in Gen. 25 : 13. They 
were a warlike people, and seem 
to have made considerable prog- 
ress in art and letters. We hear 
of them in the wars of Antigonus 
(c. 312 B.C.), with Sela (later Petra) 
as their centre. The best known 
of their kings was Aretas iv. (9 
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B.C.-40 A.D.), under whom the 
kingdom extended from the Eu- 
phrates to the Red Sea, and in- 
cluded Damascus (2 Cor. 11 :32). 
It was eventually amalgamated 
with the Roman empire under 
Trajan in 105 A.D. It is probable 
that the term ‘Arabia* is some- 
times used in Scripture for the 
land of the Nabatoans — as, for 
example. Gal. 1 : 17, where it 
means Arabia Petrsea. 

Nabbes, Thomas (11. 16:i8), 

English dramatist, was born in 
Worcestershire, and spent the 
greater part of his life in London. 
His tragedy, Hannibal and 
was acted in 163.5. His comedies, 
including Covent Garden (1638), 
and his masques, achieved some 
popularity. His collected Works 
(ed. Bullen) appeared in 1887. 

Nabha, feudatory state, Pun- 
jab, India. Area, 936 sq. m. 
l*op. ( 1901 ) 297,949. Cap. Nabha, 

14 m. N.w. of Patiala. Pop. (1901) 
18,468. 

Nabis, a native of Sparta in 
ancient Greece, who made him- 
self tyrant in 207 B.c. He at- 
tacked Megalo{jolis and seized 
Messene in 202 b.c. ; in the next 
year, however, Philopoemen, com- 
manding the forces of the Achiean 
League, defeated him with great 
slaughter. In 192 B.c. he was 
assassinated by Alexamenus, a 
leader of mercenaries. 

Nablus (anc. iSh€c,hem\ tn., 
Palestine, 28 m. N. of Jerusalem, 
between Mts. Ebal and Gerizim, 
residence of a Greek bishop. (See 
SllECHEM.) Pop. about 17,000. 

Nabob, a title applied to the 
administrator of a province under 
the Mogul empire in India. After 
the fall of that empire it was 
applied to natives who occupied 
positions of wealth and impor- 
tance, but had no official standing. 
It was the nabob Suraj ud Daula 
who was responsible for the ‘black 
hole ’ of Calcutta, and whom Clive 
routed at Plassey (1757). 

Nabua, tn., prov. Ambos Ca- 
marines, Luzon, Philippines, 20 
m. s.E. of Nueva Caceres. Pop. 
17,789. 

Nachod, tn., Bohemia, Austria, 

15 m. s.E. of Trautenau ; has 
cotton mills and bleachfields. In 
June 1866 the Prussians secured 
several victories near the town. 
Pop. (1900) 9,899. 

Nachtigal, Gustav (1834-85), 
German explorer, born at Eich- 
stedt, near Stendal. Charged in 
1869 with a mission from the king 
of Prussia to the sultan of Bornu, 
he extended his journey to Lake 
Chad, and explored the Shari. 
Travelling through regions hith- 
erto unvisited by Europeans, he 
reached Khartum in 1874. His 
account of this journey appeared 


as Sahara und Sudan (1879-89). 
He was German consul-general 
at Tunis until 1884. See Berlin’s 
Erinnerungen an Nachiignl 
(1887), and Ruble’s O. Naehtigal 
(1892). 

Nadaillac, Jean Fkan^h>is Al- 
bert DU PouoET, Marquis de 
(1818), French arch;eologist, born 
at Paris ; served as prefect of 
Basses-Pyrdnees (1871-6), and of 
Indre-et-Loire (1876-7). Among 
his works are VAncienneU dc 
V HommeW 8(i8),ir Premier Homme 
et lea Temps Prihistoriques (1880), 
De la. Periode (Haciaire (1884), 
Mmurs et Monuments des Peuples 
PrShistorinues (1888), and UniU 
d'Espece Humaine. (1899). 

Naden, Constance Caroline 
W oODHiLL (1858-89), English 

{ loetess and author, born at Edg- 
>aston, Birmingham ; was early 
attracted to the study of science 
and philosophy. Her philosophi- 
cal theories are indicated in a 
volume of essays. Indtiction and> 
Deduction^ ed. l3y Dr. Lewins 
(1890). Her Songs and Sonnets 
of Springtime (1881), ami A. 
Modern Apostle^ and other Poems 
(1887), contain some good pieces. 
See Memoir by W. R. Hughes 
and others (1890). 

Nadir, the point of the sky 
opposite to the zenith and verti- 
cally beneath the spectator. It 
is determined as a zero point for 
measuring declinations, by direct- 
ing a telescope straight down 
towards a basin of mercury, and 
observing the coincidence of the 
reticle at the focus with its re- 
flected image. 

Nadir Shah of Persia (1688- 
1747), the Conqueror, born in 
Khorassan ; helped Shah Tah- 
masp II. to drive out tlic Afghans 
(1725 -7) ; deposed Tahmasp (1731) ; 
became regent for the infant 
Abbas HI. ; and on his death (1735) 
was proclaimed Shah (1736). 
Beaten himself by the Turks 
(1733), he ultimately (1734-5) re- 
gained from them Georgia, Ar- 
menia, Kars, and Erivan, and se- 
cured from Russia Derbend and 
Baku. Having taken Kandahar, 
he invaded India, captured Delhi 
(1738-9), and carried off the Koh- 
i-nur diamond and the Peacock 
throne; and subdued Bokhara and 
Khiva (1741). Fiercely tyrannical 
after 1742, he was assassinated by 
the captain of his guards. See 
Nadir Shah^ by Maynard (1885). 

Nadiya, or Nabadwip, anc. 
cap. of Nadiya dist., Bengal, 
India, 65 m. N. of Calcutta. Near 
it is the battlefield of Plassey. 
Pop. (1900) 10,880. The district 
has an area of 2,982 sq. m., and 
a population (1901) of 1,667,491. 
Indigo is the principal product. 
Krishnagar is the chief town. 
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Nahum 


Nadol* tn., Jodhpur state, Raj- 
putana, India, 68 m. N.w. of Udai- 
pur; noted for its architectural 
remains. 

Nse^ella, a genus of tropical 
American herbaceous plants be- 
longing to the order Gesneraceae. 
As their heart-shaped leaves are 
often beautifully shaded, and 
their racemes of flowers usually 
brilliantly coloured, na^gelias are 
often cultivated as stove plants. 
A light peaty soil is desirable; 
and when the leaves wither, the 
pots containing the roots should 
be kept quite dry till the grow- 
ing season again comes round. 
They are usually propagated by 
means of stolons. 

Naestved, mrkt. tn. on k. coast 
of Zealand, Denmark, 58 m. by 
rail s.w. of Copenhagen. Pop. 
(1901) 7,162. 

Nsevius, Gn^^us, poetof ancient 
Rome, was i^robably a native of 
Campania, and served in the first 
Punic war (261-241 n.c.). For a 
libel on the Matelli he was im- 

E risoned, and for another offence 
ttiiished to Utica. He wrote, in 
the old Saturnian metre, an epic 
on the first Punic war, from which 
Virgil borrowed freely. Nievius 
also wrote tragedies and come- 
dies; his first was performed in 
235 B.c. Only a few fragments 
of his works survive, for which 
see Baehrens’s FraumcnUi Poeta- 
rum Tjfttinorum (1886). 

Naevus. See Angioma. 

Nafels, vil., Swiss canton of 
Glarus, 41 m. by rail N. of town 
of Glarus, at entrance of gorge of 
Linth. On April 9, 1388, it was 
the scene of a victory of the men 
of Glarus over the Austrians. 
Pop. (1900) 2,557. 

Naga Hills, See Noga Hills. 
Nagano, orZENKOJi,tn.,Hondo, 
Japan, 94 m. s.s.w. of Niigata. 
Its Buddhist temple, founded 
070 A. o., is one of the most famous 
in Japan. Pop. (1898) 31,319. 

Najjfas* in Indian fable. One of 
the Rishis (holy men), named Kas- 
yaim, married two sisters. The 
elder, Kadru, became the mother 
of a thousand Nagas ( — snakes); 
her sister, Vinata, bore Garuda, 
the enemy of the Naga race. The 
sons of Kadru took semi-human 
form, and it has been suggested 
that the serpent which tempted 
Eve was of this race. When the 
Nagas were absorbed into Hindu- 
ism, the serpent was deprived of 
its sting; its attributes of strength 
and immortality became centred 
in the regenerative powers of the 
god Siva, and the Naga was made 
the emblem of eternity. 

Nagasaki, seapt. tn. s.w. of 
Kiushiu, Japan, 600 m. by the 
Inland Sea route from Yokohama. 
It lies at the head of a fine natural 
harbour, and its genial climate 
makes it an ideal health resort. 
The native town lies to the E. of 
the harbour; on the slopes be- 


hind are the residences of the 
merchants. Engine works and 
shipbuilding yards occupy the 
opposite side of the harbour. 
Nagasaki owes its importance as 
a coaling station to its proximity 
to the rich coal mines of Taka- 
shima, 7 m. s.e. The exports for 
1905 were valued at £439,565, 
and consisted chiefly of tea, raw 
silk and cotton, Portland cement, 
paper goods, rice, textiles, porce- 
lain, and lacquer ware; imports 
valued at £1,99.5,859. The manu- 
factured goods include enamelled 
pottery and lacquer, and tortoise- 
shell ware. Nagasaki is noted for 
its temples and its festivals, the 
chief among the former being the 
Shinto ‘Bronze Horse Temple.’ 
It has also a college modelled 
on European lines. In 1859 it 
became one of five treaty ports. 
Pop. (1905) 16.3,324. 

Nagcli, Johann Georg (1768- 
1836), Swiss musical composer 
and music publisher, was born 
at Zurich. He published some 
fine editions of classical music, 
and several of Beethoven’s sona- 
tas, into one of which (Op. 31) he 
interpolated four bars in tlie first 
movement. See Life, in German, 
by Schnabeli (1873). 

Niigeli, Karl Wilhelm (1817- 
91), German botanist, was born 
near Zurich. He was appointed 
professor at Zurich (1855) and 
at Munich (1858). His chief work 
is Beiirage zur Botanik (1858-68). 
He is credited with the discovery 
of the anthcridia and spermato- 
zoids of ferns, and he gave the 
first account of growth by means 
of a single apical cell. See 2y</r, 
in German, by Cramer (1896). 

Naglna, inunic. tn., Bijnaur 
dist., United Provinces, India, 
52 m. E.N.K. of Meerut ; has 
manufactures of cloth, glass ware, 
cotton, and ebony-carving. Pop. 
(1901) 21,412. 

Nagode, tn. in native state of 
same name. Central India, 17 m. 
w. of Sutna. The state is 450 
sq. m. in area ; cap. Uiichehra. 

Nagoya, fort, tn., Hondo, Ja- 
pan, 94 m. by rail E.N.K of Kioto; 
is the emporium for the pottery 
of Seto. It is also noted for 
cloisonni enamels. Cotton and 
silk fabrics are manufactured. 
The castle, built in 1610, is one 
of the wonders of Japan. Pop. 
(1898) 244,145. 

Nagpur, or Naopore, cap. of 
Central Provinces, India, in Nag- 
pur div. and dist., 440 m. by rail 
N.B. of Bombay. It was an im- 
portant town in the days of the 
Maratha empire. Its chief in- 
dustry is cotton-weaving. Pop. 
(1901) 127,734. The district is 
3,843 sq. m. in area. Irrigation 
is resorted to. Coal, antimony, 
and gold occur. The hill coun- 
try is inhabited by the Gonds. 
Kamptee is the chief trading 
centre. Fop. (1901) 761,844. 


Nagy-Banya, tn., Szatmarco., 
Hungary, 60 m. N.w. of Klasen- 
burg. It has a mint, gold, silver, 
and copper mines, and viticulture 
and potteries. It was founded it 
the 11th century by Saxon miners. 
Pop. (1900) 11,169. 

Nagy-Becskerek. See Becs- 
KEREK, Nagy. 

Nagy-Karoly, tn., Szatmar 
CO., Hungary, 41 m. n.e. of De- 
breczen ; contains a castle of the 
Counts Karolyi. It has sawmills 
and cotton and linen manufac- 
tures. Pop. (1900) 15,179. 

Nagy-Klklnda, tn., Torontal 
CO., Hungary, 37 m. w. of Temes- 
var. Pop. (1900) 24,419. 

Nagy - K6r6s, mrkt. tn., co. 
Pest, Hungary, 56 m. by rail s.w. 
of Budapest, in a wine-growing 
district; is noted for melons. 
Pop. (1900) 26,612. 

Nagy - Szeben. See Her- 
man nstadt. 

Nagy-Szombat. See Tvrnaij. 

Nagy-Varad. See Gkoss- 
WAKDKIN. 

Nahuatl, a race in Spanish 
America, whose chief branch at 
the time of the discovery was 
the Aztecs of Mexico. The early 
migrations of the Nahuas were 
almost certainly from the north, 
andeertain linguistic coincidences 
would seem to point to a remote 
connection with tlio Shoshone 
(Snake) family. 

Nahum, the seventh among the 
minor prophets of Israel. Tlie 
double title states the main sub- 
ject of the book— an ‘ oracle con- 
cerning Nine veh and practica 1 ly 
our whole knowledge of its au- 
thor — the ‘ book of the vision of 
Nahum the Elkoshite.’ The most 
likely identification of Elkosh is 
with a place between Jerusalem 
and Gaza. Nahum is, then, a fel- 
low-countryman of Micah. The 
book contains a vivid description 
of the siege of Nineveli and its 
ruin. Accompanying this is an 
outburst of indignation against 
the moral gangrene in the city. 
The intensity of the prophet’s 
vision makes it likely that the 
oracle was written not long be- 
fore Nineveh’s fall (606 B.c.). 
Ch. 1, 2:2 is a psalm on the 
double character of Jehovah’s 
jealousy — His jealousy against 
His enemies. His jealous care 
for those who trust in Him. 
Efforts have recently been made 
to prove the psalm an alphabetic 
acrostic, but these are not wholly 
successful. Nor is the nature of 
the references to the people’s con- 
dition clear enough to justify the 
denial of this psalm to the same 
prophet who foretold Nineveh’s 
ruin. See Davidson’s Cambridge 
Bible (1896) ; Nowack’s Kleine 
Propheten (1897). For the crit- 
ical study, Bickell’s Beitrdge zur 
Semitiseken Metrik (1894), and 
G. B. Gray in the Expositor 
(Sept. 1898). 
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NakhloheTan 


Naiad, a British second-class 
cruiser (3,400 tons), launched in 
1890. The first ship of the name 
in the navy was the French 
Nalade, captured April 14, 1783. 

Naiades. See Nympho. 

Naihati, inunio. tn., dist. of 
24 Pari^anas, Bengal, India, 22 m. 
N. of Calcutta. Pop. (1^1)23,753. 


12 3 4 



Forms of Nails. 


Nails are mostly made of 
wrought iron, but steel, zinc, 
copper, brass, cast iron, and al- 
loys are all used. Until near the 
close of the 18th century all nails 
were hand made. To America 
belongs the distinction of having 
first made cut nails by machinery. 
Nails generally have two sides 
parallel, which should be driven 
in line with the grain of the 
wood to avoid splitting. Hard 
woods are bored for the recep- 
tion of the nail ; with soft woods 
this is not necessary. Wire 
nails (1) are circular or elliptic, 
sometimes rectangular, in cross 
section. They are sometimes 
called French nails; they do not 
readily break, but are apt to 
split the wood. Cut clasps (2) 
are machine cut from wrought- 
iron plates. Nails of the shape 
of (3), with heads projecting 
only on one side, are known as 
brads, and are used where the 
nail hole is to be as small as 
possible. Clout nails (4) have 
large, flat, circular heads. Cop- 
per and composition nails of this 
type are used for securing slat- 
ing. Needle points are small, 
hard steel pins used in fixing 
mouldings and veneering in 
joinery. Punches (short steel 
bars) are used in giving the final 
blows to nails, so as to drive in 
the heads without injuring the 
surface of the wood. Treenails 
are hard wooden pins employed 
where metal would be apt to rust. 
See also Screw Nails. 

Nails, in biology, are structur- 
ally modifications of the skin, and 
tend to be affected by similar 
diseases. They develop from a 
bed or matrix, which is for the 
most part highly vascular ; hence 
the pink appearance given to 
healthy nails. The white half- 
moon at the base is caused by 
ffreater opacity of the nail, and by 
less vascularity. Well -developed 
nails at birth area proof that the 
child is not prematurely born. 
Ingrowing toe nail is the com- 
monest nail trouble. The irrita- 


tion of the flesh by pressure on 
the sharp lateral edges of the 
nai 1 sets up inflammation . Treat- 
ment is to relieve pressure by 
paring the nail, to avoid tight 
boots, and to pack threads of lint 
between the nail and the flesh. 

Naini Tal, munic. tn., Kumaun 
dist.. United Provinces, India, 70 
m. N. of Bareilly, is the summer 
resort of the lieutenant-governor 
of United Provinces. It has a 
beautiful lake (6,409 ft. above sea 
level). Pop. (1901) 7,609. The 
district has an area of 2,658 sq. 
m.; pop. (1901)311,237. 


Nairne, Lady Caroline (1760- 
1845), Scottish poetess, was bom 
at Gask, Perthshire. Her early 
lyrics were mostly contributed to 
R. A. Smith’s Scottish Minstrel 
(1821-4). She excels in pathos, 
as in The Rowan Tree, The Land 
o’ the Leal, and The Auld Hoosc ; 
and in humour, as in The Hun- 
dred Pipers and The Laird of 
Cockpen. Her pathetic gift also 
found scope in her Jacobite bal- 
lads. See Lays from Stratheam, 
by Caroline Baroness Nairne 
(1846), and Roger’s Life and Songs 
of the Baroness Nairne (1869). 



Nairnshire, maritime co., N.E. 
Scotland, bounded on N. by Moray 
Firth, on S. and w. by Inverness- 
shire. Area, 162 sq. m. The moun- 
tains in the s. range between 1,500 
and 2,000 ft. (Cairn Glas, 2,162 ft.). 
Nairn unites with Elginshire to 
return one member to Parliament. 
Cawdor Castle and Kilravock 
Castle are places of interest. 
Pop. (1901) 9,291. 

Nairobi, cap. of prov. Ukamba, 
British E. Africa. It is a centre 
of the Uganda railway. Pop. 
(1901) 8,000. 

Najibabad, munic. tn., Bij- 
naur dist.. United Provinces, 
India, 55 m. n.e. of Meerut. It 
manufactures brass, copper, and 
iron ware. Pop. (1901) 19,5^. 

Nakhichevan, tn., Russian 
Transcaucasia, Erivan ^ov., 95 m. 
a.E. of Erivan. Tradition affirms 
that it is the place where Noah 
settled after the flood. Pop. 
(1897) 8,845. 


Nairn, royal and pari, bor., 
seapt., and co. tn. of Nairnshire, 
Scotland, on Moray Firth, 15 m. 
by rail N.E. of Inverness. Its 
golf links and its beach have 



A, Root and b body of nail ; c, nail lied ; d, pulp 
of Anger ; k, terminal phalanx of Anger. 

brought it much into favour as 
a summer resort. Haddock and 
salmon Ashing is carried on. 
Grant, the African traveller, was 
a native. Pop. (190114,487. 
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and advanced as far north as 
86° 13*6'. The explorers wintered 
in Kranz Josef Land, and were 
carried to Norway by the Jack- 
son- Harms worth expedition. The 
narrative of the expedition ap- 
peared as Farthest North (1807), 
and of the volumes of the scien- 
tific results Nansen contributed 
to vol. vi. (1905). Nansen took a 
prominent part in the movement 
for the separation of Norway from 
Sweden, and in November 1905 
wasappointedNorwejfian minister 


to N.E. by N., seldom exceeding 
6,000 ft. in height, and extending 
from Tong-king through the east- 
ern provinces of China s. of the 
Yang-tse-kiang. 

Nanterre (anc. Nemptodurum), 
tn., dep. Seine, France, 7 m. by 
rail w.N.w. of Paris; has manu- 
factures of aluminium. Near are 
a large prison and a mendicity 
asylum. The town originated in 
A.D. 420, as the shrine of Ste. 
Genevieve, the patron saint of 
Paris. Pop. (1901) 14,140. 



Fridtjof Nansen. 

{Photo by Lnnkeater, Tunbridge Welle.) 


at London. See Fridtjof Nansen^ 
by W. C. Brogger and N. Rolfsen 
(1896), and Nansens Erfolge. by 
Enzberg (ed. 18^). 

Nan-shaii. (i.) Mountains in 
prov. Kan-su, China, the E. por- 
tion of the Tian - Shan system, 
stretch over ten degrees of longi- 
tude. They consist of five or six 
snow-covered parallel chains, run- 
ning a.E. to N.W., with passes 
from 1.3,000 to 14,5W ft. above the 
sea. ( 2 .) Belt of mountains about 
1,000 m. long by 400 m. wide, with 
a general trend from s.w. by w. 


Nantes, Edict of. See Edict 
and France. 

Nantes, tn., France, dep. Loire- 
Inf^rieure, on r. I)k. of Loire, 35 m. 
from the sea. Most of its sea-borne 
trade^ has been diverted to St. 
Nazaire, near the river mouth. 
A ship canal (27 m.) is endeavour- 
ing to overcome this drawback. 
Chief exports: hardware, pre- 
served provisions, and wine. The 
exports are under £1,000,000 in 
yearly value. Nantes builds 
ships ; has some cotton mills 
and iron foundries ; prepares 


Kaphtlia 

sardines, preserved meats and 
fruits ; and manufaoturas soap, 
sugar, and leather. In its castle 
(14th century) Henri iv. signed 
the Edict of Nantes (1598). The 
cathedral (1434-1852) contains an 
exqusite Renaissance monument 
by Colomb to the last Duke and 
Duchess of Brittany. The town 
was the ancient residence of the 
dukes of Brittany. At Nantes 
.John Knox served as a galley 
slave (1547-9), and from it Prince 
Charles Edward set sail in 1745. 
Here, too, the infamous Carrier 
organized the wholesale murders 
known as the noyades. Nantes 
was the birthplace of Anne of 
Brittany (1514), Lamorici^re 
(liK)6), and Jules Verne (1828). 
Pop. (1901) 132,990. 

Nanticoke, bor., Luzerne co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., in the 
anthracite coal region, 100 m. 
N.w. of Philadelphia. Pop. (1900) 
12,116. 

Nantucket, isl. off s.e. coast 
of Massachusetts, U.S.A. The 
town of Nantucket and several 
villages are frequented in sum- 
mer on account of the mild, 
stimulating c.imate. Area of 
isl., 61 sq. m. Pop. (1900) 3,006. 

Nantwich, tn., Cheshire, Eng- 
land, 4 m. S.W. of Crewe. The 
grammar school dates from 1611, 
and several Elizabethan houses 
remain. Brine baths were opened 
in 188.3. Nantwich is the centre 
of the Cheshire cheese trade, 
manufactures boots and shoes, 
and has tanneries. The last salt 
works were closed in 1856. Pop. 
(1901) 7,722. 

Naoroji, Dadabhai (1825), the 
first Parsee to sit in the British 
House of Commons, was born in 
Bombay, and appointed head 
native teacher at the Elphinstone 
Institute College in 1845, and 
professor of mathematics and 
natural philosophy in 1855. 
Twelve years later he helped to 
establish the East India Associa- 
tion. He was prime minister to 
the dewan of Baroda in 1874. 
He was returned for the Cen- 
tral Finsbury division (London) 
at the general election of 1892. 
One of the * blazing indiscre- 
tions ’ of the Marquis of Salis- 
bury was to sneer at Mr. Naoroji 
as * a black man.’ 

Naphtha, a term applied 
to the mixture of low-lmiling 
hydrocarbons obtained in the 
distillation of petroleum, coal 
tar, and shale oil. Petroleum 
naphtha consists chiefly of 
paraffins and naphthenes; coal- 
tar naphtha is mainly benzene 
(CnHs), toluene (CrHsCHs), and 
higher homologues; whilst the 
naphtha of shale oil contains ole- 
fines as well as paraffins. All 
these naphthas are volatile, very 
inflammable liquids with benzene- 
like odour, and are valuable as 
solvents for fats, resins, and gums, 



Napthihalene 

and as fuel in vapour lamps and 
motors. Wood naphtha is the 
crude spirit obtained by distilling 
wood, consists largely of methyl 
alcohol and acetone, and is used 
as a solvent and for * denaturing ’ 
alcohol. 

Naphthalene, OioHs, an aro- 
matic hydrocarbon, constituted 
the junction of two benzene 
rings, and obtained from the frac- 
tion of coal tar boiling from 170- 
230° 0., from which it crystallizes 
on standing. It is filtered off 
from the accompanying creosote 
oils, pressed, purified with acid 
and alkali, and distilled. Naph- 
thalene forms colourless, leafy 
crystals, with a peculiar odour. 
It has a sp. gr. of 1*16, melts at 
80° c., boils at 218° c., and burns 
with a very luminous smoky 
flame. Naphthalene yields two 
classes of derivatives, called a 
and according to tho position of 
the entering groups, and of these 
the nitro- and amido-naphtha- 
lenes are employed as starting- 
points for synthetical dyes, whilst 
the phthalic acid obtained by 
oxidation is the first stage in the 
modern process for the prepara- 
tion of artificial indigo. Naph- 
thalene itself is used as an in- 
secticide and deodorant, whilst 
under the name of ‘albo-carbon* 
it is used to enrich coal gas. 

Naphthol, C10H7OH, exists in 
two varieties, a and which are 
the mono-hydroxy derivatives of 
naphthalene. Both are volatile, 
crystalline solids, somewhat re- 
sembling phenol. The a variety 
(sp. gr. 1*224, in.p. 94° 0., b.p. 
279° C.) is with difficulty, and tho 
P (sp. gr. 1*217, m.p. 122° C., b.p. 
285° c.) easily, soluble in water — 
the a giving a violet colour, and 
the p a green colour, to ferric 
chloride, (i naphthol is an anti- 
septic, and both varieties are im- 
portant sources of dye-stuffs. 

Naphthylamlne, or Amido- 
NAPHTHALBNE, C10H7NH2, OCCUrs 
in a and jS modifications: anaph- 
thylamine is a crystalline solid 
(m.p. 60° C., b.p. 300° c.) that 
is insoluble in water and has a 
disgusting odour ; the variety 
m.p. 111° c., b.p. 294° 0.) is odour- 
ess and soluble. Both varieties 
and their derivatives are used in 
the preparation of dye-stuffs. 

Napier, chief tn. and mrt on 
B. coast of North Island, New 
Zealand, on Scinde I. (really a 
peninsula). It exports wool and 
meat, and is a winter resort. 
Pop. (1901) 8,776. 

Napier, Sir Charles (1786- 
1860), British admiral, was born 
in Stirlingshire. In 1809 he was 
present at the capture of Mar- 
tinique, and took i)art in the 
capture of the ffautpoult. In 
1811-13, he was the hero of 
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several daring exploits in the 
Mediterranean, and in particular, 
of the capture of Ponza. In 1833 
he entered the service of Dom 
Pedro of Portugal, for whom ho 
won a victory over the fleet of 
Dom Miguel off Cape St. Vincent. 
In 1840 he took a prominent part 
in the capture of St. Jean d^Vere. 
In^ 1854 he was commander-in- 
chief in the Baltic against Russia. 
His writings include Remarks on 
the State of the Navy (1851), Ac- 
count of the War tn Portugal 
(1836), and The WarinSyruiilB^). 
See Jjife by E. Napier (1862). 

Napier, Sir Charles James 
(1782-185.3), English general, born 
in London. He served in the Irish 
rebellion of 1798; was present at 
Corunna and taken prisoner ; 
served in the expedition to the 
Chesapeake in 1813. His bril- 
liant victory at Meanee in 1843 
crushed the power of the rulers 
of Sindh and led to the annexa- 
tion of that province. He was 
commander-in-chief in India from 
1849-51. Works ; Lights and 
Shadows of Military 2A/cl T840), 
and Indian Misgovernment 
See Lives by W. Napier \1857), 
W. N. Bruce (18(85), and Butler 
(1890). 

Napier, Francis, n^iinth 
Baron Napier, and first Baron 
Ettrick of Ettrick (1819-98), 
was appointed envoy -extraordi- 
nary to the United States (1857), 
to the Hague (1858), to Russia 
(1860), and to Prussia (1864). He 
was temporary viceroy of India 
from February to May 1872. 

Napier, John (1550-1617), in- 
ventor of logarithms, was l>orn 
at Merchiston Castle, near Edin- 
burgh ; discovered a method which 
superseded the long and labori- 
ous arithmetical operations which 
the solution of the most simple 
trigonometrical problems then 
exacted — viz, that of logarithms, 
or ‘Napier’s bones.’ His tables 
were published in 1614 as Mirijici 
Logarithmorum Canonis De- 
scription followed by an explan- 
atory work in 1619, Mirijici 
Logarithmorum Canonis Con- 
structio. He also wrote Plaine 
Discovery of the Whole Revela- 
tion of Saint John (1593), and 
Rabdologice seu Numerationis 
per Virgulas Lihri duo (1615), 
in which he showed how to sim- 
plify and shorten the processes 
of multiplioation and division. 
See Life, by the Earl of Buchan 
and W. Minto (1787). 

Napier, Maovbt (1776-1847), 
editor of the Edinburgh Review, 
was born at Kirkintilloch, Dum- 
bartonshire ; was librarian to the 
Signet Library (1806-37), and suc- 
ceeded Jeffrey as editor of the 
Edinburgh ^view (1829). He 
also edited the seventh edition 
of the Encjiclopcedia Britannica, 
See Selections from Correspond^ 
ence (1879). 
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Napier, Sir William Francis 
Patrick (1785-1860), British 
soldier and historian, was bom 
at Celbridge, Co. Kildare, Ire- 
land, and served in the expedi- 
tion against Copenhagen (1807), 
and in the Peninsula (1808). His 
History of the Peninsular War 
(6 vols. 18^-40) is a valuable 
authority. He also published a 
history of Sir Charles Napier*s 
Administration of Scinde (1851), 
and Life and Opinions of General 
Sir C. J, Napier (1857). See lAfe 
by Lord Aberdare (1864). 

Napier of Magdala, Robert 
C oRNELis Napier, first Baron 
(1810-90), British field-marshal; 
was engaged chiefly in irrigation 
works until the first and second 
Sikh wars. Throughout the mu- 
tiny, and especially at Lucknow, 
he took an important part. In 
1860 he joined the expedition to 
China under Sir Hope Grant. 
After serving on the council of 
the governor-general of India, he 
temporarily took the governor’s 
place on Lord Elgin’s death. 
The rapid and complete success 
of his expedition to Abyssinia 
(1868), in which he stormed Mag- 
dala, won for him a peernge. 
From 1870 6 he held the chief 
command in India, and in 1883 
was made field - marshal. See 
Memoir by R. Maclagan. 

Naples (Ital. Napoli), (1.) 
Province, Italy, bordered on s. 
and w. by the sua. Area, 355 sq. 
m. ; pop. (1901) 1,151,834. The 
a. half is mountainous (Mount 
Vesuvius) ; the rest is fertile 
plains. Oil, wine, com, hemp, 
cotton, chestnuts, and seeds are 
produced. There are chemical 
and machinery factories, while 
boilers, motors, wire, nails, choc- 
olate, wallpai)er, bronzes, play- 
ing cards, buttons, musical in- 
struments, lace and cotton goods 
are also manufactured. 

(2.) Town, cap. of the above, and 
an archiepiscopal see, beautifully 
situated on the Gulf of Naples, 
180 m. by rail ».E. of Rome. Since 
the cholera epidemic of 1884, the 
narrow, insanitary quarters of 
the old town have been pulled 
down, the site drained, and model 
dwellings erected at a cost of some 
£5,000,000. The cathedral, com- 
menced in 1272, was completed 
in 1316. The university (5,550 
students) was founded by the 
Emperor Frederick ii. in 1224. 
Among other public buildings are 
the castle of St. Elmo (13^); the 
new castle, built by Charles I. 
in 1283 ; the Borbonico (now Na- 
tional) Museum, founded in 1586 ; 
the royal palace, dating from 1600; 
and the San Carlo theatre, opened 
in 1737. There is a biological mar- 
ine station. The harbour has been 
recently enlarged and improved. 
In 1904 the imports were valued 
at £4,365,603, and the exports 
at £3,281,714. Shipbuilding is a 
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thriving imluatry. Naples 18 a port Naples Yellow is an anti- to assume command of the army 

of embarkation for emigrants. moniate of lead, prepared by in Italy. He first overthrew the 

Founded very early by Cumae- fusing together common salt, Austrians and Sardinians at Mil- 

ans, under the name of Farthen- tartar emetic, and lead nitrate. Icsimo and Dego, and forced the 

ope, the town was taken by the It is of yellow colour, an<l is Sardinians to make the armistice 

Romans (320 B.C.), and became a used for china and glass staining of Cherasco on April 28, 1790. 

a favourite summer resort and as well as for an artist's pigment. He then turned against the Aus- 

watering-place, and the scene of Napoleon, a French gold coin trians, whom, after a severe strug- 

the quinquennial games. Virgil of twenty francs, but no longer gle at the bridge of Lodi (May 10), 

was buried here (19 B.c.); the issued; weighed 0*45101 grams, he drove across the Adda. Then 

Emperor Nero made his first ap- and was worth £‘79280, or 15s. ensued the celebratecl fights for 

pearance as an actor at Naples lOid. sterling. Mantua— Castiglione (August 5), 

(04 A.D.). It was taken by Theo- Napoleon. See Gambling. Areola (November 15), and Rivoli 

doric the Great in 493, and again Napoleon I. (1709-1821) ein- (.Jan. 14, 17971 Mantua fell on 

by Belisarius in 530. Seven years peror of the French, was born Jan. 10, 1797, ami the Emperor 

later Totila recai)tu red it, while at Ajaccio in Corsica, as a French Francis ll. agreed to preliini- 

in 553 it had to surrender to subject, though his ancestors had naries of peace at Leoben (Aiuil 

Narses. After having been in- migrated from Italy. Napoleon 18, 1797). Bonaparte had al- 

corporated with the Eastern em- was sent in 1779 to the military ready organized Lombardy as a 

republic, ami had forced the 
Pope to make the peace of Tolen- 
tino. 

On his return to 1 *m ris Bonaparte 
obtained leave of the Directory to 
attempt the conquest of Egypt, 
which was meant to be the pre- 
lude of the restoration of the 
French supremacy in India. 
Sailing from Toulon on May 
1798, he captured Malta, and 
landed in K^ypt (dune 30). On 
July 2 he captured Alexandria. 
On July 21 the French won the 
battle of the Pyramids, and the 
eomiuest of Egypt was effected. 
But Nelson’s victory on August 1 
in the battle of the Nile (Abou- 
kir) WHS a most serious disaster 
to Napoleon. In February 1799 
he invaded Syria, but failed to 
take Acre, which was defended by 
Sir Sidney Smith’s squadron. He 
then massacred 2,500 prisoners 
at Jaffa, and returned to liJgypt, 
where he defeated the Turks in the 
battle of Aboukir (duly 25, 1799). 
Hearing of the successes of the 
second coalition in Europe, of 
the French loss of Italy, and of 
the state (;f France, he left Hig- 
her in command in Egypt, and re- 
turned to his native land (October 
9, 1799). The revolution of Bru- 
maire (November 9) arranged by 
Sidyfes followed, and the Con- 
sulate was established, with Bona- 
parte at the head of the govern- 

Bay of Naples. ’"Austria and England were now 

pire, it became a duchy in 672, school of Brienne in Champagne, the chief foes of France. Early 
and in 11.39 it was made the and in 1784 to that of Paris. In in 1800, Bonaparte crossed the 

^pital of the kingdom of Naples. 1785 he was apiminted junior lieu- Alps, occupied Milan, and on 

The French took it in 1501, and tenant in the army. He was in June 14 won the great battle of 

the Spaniards two years later. Paris on June 20, 171^, and saw Marengo. On December 3, Mo- 
lt was captured by the Austrians the mob invade the Tuileries. rcau won tho battle of Ho- 
rn 1707, submitted to Don Carlos He also witnessed the overthrow henlinden, and on Feb. 9, 1801, 

in 1734, and became the capital of the monarchy on August 10. the Emperor Francis ii. agreed 
® French Parthenopean re- In 1793 he took a leading part in to the treaty of Lun^ville. The 

public in 1799. Joseph Bona- ousting the English from Toulon, terms were in the main the 

parte resided here from 1806 to and in 1794 was appointed gen- same as those of Campo-Formio. 

1808, when he was succeeded by eral of the artillery of the army On March 27, 1802, the peace of 

Joachim Murat, while Ferdinand of Italy, and in driving back the Amiens was signed with Britain ; 

re-entered the city as king in Sardinians showed considerable on August 1 Bonajmrte was 

1816. An insurrection, led by skill. In the crisis of Vend^miaire proclaimed consul for life. The 

Masaniello, took place in 1647, (1795) he was entrusted by Barras concordat with the Pope had 

and another insurrection in 1848. with the task of suppressing the already (1801) been signed, and 

Ihe city was injured by an earth- rising in Paris. He was married to Napoleon, as he was henceforth 

1694. Pop. (1901) Josephine Beauhamais on March called, gave to the nation the 

563,540. 9, 1796, and two days later left Bank of France and the Code 
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Napoleon, reformed its educa- 
tional system, conciliated many 
of the old nobles, and instituted 
the Legion of Honour. 

During the years 1802 and 1803, 
however, Napoleon made prepara- 
tions for a fresh development in 
forei^ policy. He proposed to 
found one colonial empire in the 
New World, and another in India. 
He determined to rearrange the 
map of Germany and to destroy 
Britain’s commerce. Early in 
June 1802 he became president of 
the Italian republics, and in Sep- 
tember and October he annexed 
Piedmont, Parma, and Piacenza. 
In February 1803 he reconstituted 
Switzerland, and sent secret 
agents to stir up rebellion in 
Ireland. Further, he persisted 
in demanding the British evacua- 
tion of Malta. On May 18, 1803, 
war between France and England 
broke out, and Hanover was occu- 
pied by French troops. 

The discovery of a plot headed 
by Georges Oadoudal strength- 
ened Napoleon’s position, and on 
May 18, 1804, he became emperor 
of the French. Then he made 
elaborate preparations at Bou- 
logne for conveying troops across 
the Channel and capturing Lon- 
don. In 1805 he incorporated the 
Ligurian republic with France, 
and forced Naples to make a 
treaty. But the defeat of Ville- 
neuve by Calder off Cape Finis- 
terrein July destroyed all chance 
of a successful invasion of Eng- 
land, and in September he in- 
vaded Germany. The fall of Ulm 
(October 20) opened the way to 
Vienna; and though Nelson’s vic- 
tory at Trafalgar, on October 
21, destroyed the Spanish and 
French fleets, Napoleon defeated 
the Austrians and Russians on 
December 2 at Austerlitz, and 
on December 26 forced the Em- 
peror Francis ll. to make the 
treaty of Presburg. Austria 
being humbled and deprived of 
much territory, an opportunity 
was given Nai3oleon of forming 
in July 1806 the confederation 
of the Rhine. Bavaria, Baden, 
Wurtemberg, Hesse-Darmstadt, 
and other states placed them- 
selves under Napoleon’s protec- 
tion. The Holy Roman Empire 
ceas'^d to exist, and on Aug. 6, 
1806, the Emperor Francis ll. 
formally renounced his title of 
German Emperor. 

Prussia, however, declared war 
on Oct. 1, 1806 ; on the 14th of the 
same month her army was totally 
defeated at Jena; on the 25th 
the French occupied Berlin. Eng- 
land and Russia were alone left 
unsubdued. A^inst the former 
Napoleon issued the famous Ber- 
lin decree of Nov. 21, 1806, and 
at the same time prepared to 
attack the Russians. In Febru- 
ary 1807 he fought the battle of 
Eylau, and on June 15 he won a 
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decisive victory at Fried land. In 
July the Czar Alexander and 
Napoleon agreed to the treaties 
of Tilsit, which enabled them to 
dominate Europe. In October 
1807, France and Spain agreed 
to conquer Portugal, and in 
November Junot entered Lisbon. 
No sooner had Napoleon made 
Joseph Bonaparte king of Spain 
(June 1808) than the Spanish 
people rose, and an English 
expedition landed in Portugal 
(August), and Wellington won 
the battle of Vimeiro. The Pen- 
insular war proved one of the 
principal causes of the fall of 
Napoleon. War with Austria 
again broke out in April 1809; 
but after the battles of Aspern 
and Wagram, the Emperor Francis 
was forced to sign the humiliating 
treaty of Vienna (Schonbrunn) 
October 1809. 

In seeking to strengthen his 
position, Napoleon , was led to 
divorce Josephine, and in 1810 
to marry Marie Louise of Austria. 
At the same time he made almost 
superhuman efforts to ruin Eng- 
land by means of his Continental 
System. But on Dec. 31, 1810, 
the Czar intimated that he 
intended to modify his adhesion 
to the Continental System, and 
Napoleon resolved to invade 
Russia. His disastrous campaign 
to Moscow in 1812, undertaken 
while he had the Spanish war on 
his hands, encouraged Europe to 
rise, and in 1813 the warof libera- 
tion began. Russia and Prussia 
joined forces, and though Na- 
poleon won the battles of Lutzen 
(May 2, 1813) and Bautzen (May 
20), the adhesion of Austria to 
the ranks of his enemies was 
followed by the total defeat of 
the French at Leipzig (Oct. 16-19, 
1813). After showing consum- 
mate but unavailing skill in the 
campaign in France during the 
spring of 1814, Napoleon was 
forced to abdicate in April, and 
Louis XVIII. entered Paris. After 
a short sojourn in Elba, Na- 
poleon escaped and landed in 
France on March 2, 1815, and his 
reign of a hundred days began. 
The battle of Waterloo (June 18) 
completed the downfall of his 
hopes, and he ended his days on 
the island of St. Helena. 

That Napoleon often showed 
himself in his earlier days kind, 
generous, and affectionate is un- 
doubted ; that he was patient dur- 
ing his last captivity is equally 
true. His temperament was Ital- 
ian, his passionate feelings Cor- 
sican, but he was by nature 
neither bloodthirsty nor cruel. 
The Code NapoWon witnesses to 
the boldness and clearness of 
his statesmanship ; while, as 
Marbot tells us, the soldier who 
understands Napoleon’s strategy 
has nothing more to learn. He 
waged war on a scale never be- 
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fore witnessed, and neither France 
nor any other country has pro- 
duced a greater military geniua 
His body was conveyed to France 
in 1840, and laid in the Invalides 
in Paris. See Fournier’s iVa- 
potion /. (1886-9), Correspond 
dance de Napolion /. (32 vols., 
1858-70), Rose’s Life of Napoleon 
l (1902), Sloane’s Life of Na- 
poleon Buonaparte (1896-7), Rose- 
bery’s Napoleon: the Last Phase 
(1900), Lanfrey’s The History of 
Napoleon the First (Eng. trans. 
1871-9), Seeley’s A Short Life of 
Napoleon ( 1886), Levy’s Napolion 
Intime (1893), Masson’s Napolion 
chez lui (Eng. trans. 1894) and No- 
potion et sa Famille (1897-1900), 
and Browning’s Napoleon: the 
First Phase (1906). 

Napoleon II. (1811-32), the son 
of Napoleon i. and Marie Louise, 
sometimes known as the Duke of 
Reichstadt is the hero of E. l^s- 
tand’s play, VAiglon (1899). See 
Wertheimer’s The Duke of Reich- 
stndt (1905). 

Napoleon III. (1808-73), em- 
peror of the French, was the son 
of Louis Boniiparte, brother of 
Napoleon i., and of Hortense 
Heauhamais, daughter of Jose- 
phine. He was born in Paris. 
On the death, in 1832, of the 
Duke of Reichstadt, son of Na- 
poleon I., he became the head 
and hope of the Napoleonic party. 
An attempt (1836) at Strassburg 
to head a movement against the 
government failed, and he was 
shipped to America. On his re- 
turn to Europe he settled in 
London. The publication of the 
Memorials of St. Helena by Las 
Casas caused a Napoleonic reac- 
tion, and in 1840 Louis Napoleon 
made at Boulogne a second pre- 
mature attempt to gain the French 
throne. Imprisonment in the 
fortress of Ham followed, but in 
1846 he escaped to England. 
The revolution of 1848 brought 
him back to Paris, for which city 
he was elected deputy in the 
Constituent Assembly of June. 
In December he was elected 
president of the democratic re- 
public; but he soon quarrelled 
with the Chambers, and on Deo. 
1, 1851, carried out a coup d'itat^ 
overthrowing the constitution. 
On Deo. 2, 1852, the empire was 
proclaimed, with Napoleon Hi. 
as emperor. Napoleon supported 
England and Turkey in the Cri- 
mean war. A fresh opportunity 
of embarking on a spirited foreign 
policy was afforded by the na- 
tionalist movement in Italy, and, 
allied with the Sardinians, the 
French troops in 1859 took a lead- 
ing part in winning the victories 
of Montebello, Magenta, and 
Solferino. But the cession of 
Savoy and Nice to France, after 
the treaty of Villafranca (July 
9, 1859), showed that NaTOleoirs 
motives were purely selfish. 




Napoleon and his Staff. From the Painting by Meissonier in the Wallace Collection. 
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From 1860 to 1870 Napoleon 
steadily lost ground. Instead of 
developing a constitutional mon- 
archy, he continued his despotic 
rigime. To strengthen his posi- 
tion, he embarked in the Mexican 
venture in 1864. He ad<mted a 
menacing attitude toward Prussia 
when news came that a Hohensol- 
lem prince had been selected as 
the future king of Spain. Owing 
partly to Bismarck’s determina- 
tion, war broke out in August 
1870. The French were defeated 
at all noints, and after the battle 
of Sedan, on September 1, Napo- 
leon surrendered himself to the 
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Prussians. A republic was de- 
clared in Paris, and the Empress 
Eugenie, whom he had married 
in 1853, and his son 6ed to Eng- 
land, where they were joined by 
the emperor in 1871. He died at 
Chislehurst in Kent. See Victor 
Hugo’s Hisloire d'un Crime ( 1877) ; 
Delord’s Hisloire du Second Em- 
pire (1868-75); Blanchard Jer- 
rold’s Life of Napoleon ///. (1874- 
82) ; Forbes’s The Life of Napo- 
leon ri I. (1808); I. de St. Amand’s 
Napoleon ni. at the Height of 
his Power (Eng. trans. 1901). 

Napoleon, Euokne Louis Jean 
Joseph (18^-79), better known 
as the Prince Imperial, the only 
son of Napoleon ill. and the Em- 
press Eugenie, was born at Paris. 
He was present with his father 
at Saarbrlick on Aug. 3, 1870, 
but saw no more of the war. 
With the empress he escaped to 
England, and entered the Royal 
Academy at Woolwich. On the 
outbreak of the Zulu war he vol- 
unteered his services, and on June 
1, 1879, was killed by a party 
of Zulus. See Barlee’s Life of 
the Prince Imperial (1880), and 
Martinet’s Le Prince Imperial 
(1896). 
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Napoleon, Prince. See Bona- 
PARTES, The. 

Napoleon, Victor J^rOme 
Frederic (1862). See Bona- 
PARTES, The. 

Naquet, Joseph Alfred (1834), 
Frencn scientist and politician, 
born at Garpentras (Vaucluse); 
was appointed professor of physics 
at Palermo in 18^ ; in 1867-8 he 
suffered imprisonment on a charge 
of conspiracy against the em- 
peror; and after the revolution 
of 1870 was appointed secretary 
to the Committee of Defence. 
From 1876 he strove to introduce 
a law of divorce into France, and 
succeeded with the Loi Naquet 
(1884). As deputy for Vaucluse 
(elected 1879) he passed over 
from the party of Gambetta to 
that of Boulanger. He published 
Principes de Chimie (1865), Le 
Divorce (ed. 1881), and Social- 
isme Collectiviste et Socialisme 
Libiral (1890). 

Nara, tn., Hondo, Japan, 25 m. 
by rail E. of Osaka, was from 709 
the first fixed capital of Japan. 
It has beautiful temples, a Shinto 
dating from 767, and a Buddhist 
from 752, also a huge bell, weigh- 
ing 37 tons (cast in 732), and a 
gigantic image of Buddha. Fans 
and toys are manufactured. Pop. 
(1898) 30,539. 

NaralnganJ, munic. tn., Dacca 
dist., Bengal, India, 10 m. s.E. of 
Dacca. An entrepot for jute. 
Pop. (1901) 24,472. 

Narandera, munic. tn., N.S. W., 
Australia, on Murrumbidgee, 
Cooper CO., 347 m. s.w. of Syd- 
ney. The town contains saw- 
mills, fiour mill, chilled meat 
factory, bicycle factory, brew- 
eries, and soap works. Pop. of 
bor. (1901) 2,252; of dist. 9,194. 

Naraslnha, in Hindu my- 
thology the fourth incarnation of 
Vishnu, being a form partly of a 
man, partlv of a lion. 

Naravelia, a genus of tropical 
climbing plants belonging to the 
order Ranunculacese. They bear 
panicles of flowers. 

Narbada, or Nerbudda, sacred 
riv. of India, rising in the Central 
Provinces (Rewah state), and 
flowing s.w. between the Vindhya 
and Satpura Mts.; after a course 
of 750 m. it empties into the Gulf 
of Cambay be low Broach, to which 
(50 m.) it is ascended by sea- 
going vessels. The upper course 
IS much broken by rapids. Drain- 
age area, 39,000 sq. m. 

Narbonne, tn., France, dep. 
Aude, 8 m. from Mediterranean 
and 94 m. by rail e.s.e. of Tou- 
louse. It commands the only 
easily accessible entrance from 
B.w. France into Spain. Its 
heather -honey is famous; the 
town also makes brandy and pre- 
pares wine. First a Phcenician 
settlement, Narbo Marti us be- 
came (118 B.c.) a Roman colony, 
then the capital of Gallia Nar- 
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bonensis. By deepening and 
dredging a branch of the river 
Aude, the Romans made Nar- 
bonne a flourishing seaport, and 
it was the chief Mediterranean 
harbour of the Visigoths in the 
5th century. The expulsion of 
its industrious Jews by Philippe 
le Bel in the 14th century ended 
its career of pro8i)erity. The 13th- 
century cathedral and town-house 
(now a museum) are the principal 
buildings. Pop. (1901) 28,852. 



Narcissi. 

1, DaflTodil ; 2, N. tazetta ; 3, N. poeticus. 


Narcissus, a genus of hardy 
bulbous plants belonging to the 
order Amaryllidacese. They have 
linear or strap-shaped leaves and 
usually beautiful flowers, either 
white or yellow, the perianth 
tubular below and its segments 
spreading above, the mouth of the 
erianth-tube being surmounted 
y a corona. The genus has been 
divided into three large groups. 
(1.) The Magni-Coronati group, 
made up of those smaller groups 
which have long crowns or trum- 
l^ts. These are the true daffo- 
dils, and embrace the trumpet 
daffodils and the hoop-petticoat 
daffodils. (2.) The Medio-Coro- 
nati group, made up of those 
which have crowns or cups of 
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medium size. These are called 
chalice-flowers or star narcissi. 
(3.) The Parvi-Coroiiati group, 
composed of those which have 
sliort crowns of a flat, saucer-like 
shape. These are the true nar- 
cissi. The poeticus and Burbidgei 
varieties, with almost all the star 
narcissi and a few of the stronger 
daffodils, produce their best re- 
sults in good, fairly strong, moist 
loam ; the more delicate varieties 
ilia medium soil, incliniiigto light 
—sandy, gravelly, or stony. The 
white trumpet daffodils, with 
some of the more uncertain kinds 
of self-yellow daffodils, also the 
varieties maximus and minor, do 
best in maiden turfy loam, and 
soon become diseased in soil that 
has much humus in it. The white 
daffodils also do well in soil that 
has some peat. The best time 
for planting is late in July or 
early in August -that is to say, 
long before most people think of 
planting their bulbs. The bulbs 
require lifting and replanting 
every one to three years. As 
to growing narcissi under glass, 
never force them; daffodils de- 
test heat. Plant in August or 
September in not larger than six 
or .seven inch pots, setting the 
bulbs rather deep and almost 
touching one another, and plunge 
in coal ashes. When the shoots 
are half an inch long, remove to 
cold frames, close to the glass. 
Give plenty of water and of air 
in open weather, and keep them 
there until well advanced in bud ; 
then bring them into a cold 
house. After flowering, tie up 
the foliage loosely to prevent 
breakage— the leaf is the life - 
stand the pots clo.sely together 
out of doors, and water freely 
until the leaves turn yellow. 
Plant the bulbs out in June, and 
they will bloom the next siuing. 

Narcissus, in ancient Greek 
mythology, a beautiful youth, 
who, however, was insensible to 
the passion of love. To punisli 
him for his lack of feeling he 
was made to fall in love with 
his own likeness, and gradually 
wasted away until he was meta- 
morphosed into the flower called 
by his name. 

Narcissus Flj^ (Merndon da- 
vipes)^ a two - winged fly whose 
larva attacks the luilbs of daffo- 
dils, introduced into N. Europe 
about 1840. It is about a third of 
an inch in length, much like a 
bumble-bee in form, and more or 
less black in colour, but often 
spotted wi th ye 1 low, red, or white. 
It emerges from the pupal stage 
usually in May, and lays its eggs 
in June or July. The larvse eat 
their way into the bulbs, and 
only leave them by other holes 
when they are fully grown and 
ready to bury themselves in the 
ground, there to undergo the 
next metamorphosis. Hand-pick- 
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ing of the bulbs during the first 
three weeks of August will tend 
to diminish the pest, and many 
of the flies may be caught and 
killed in May and June with a 
butterfly net, when they settle. 
The chrysalids should also be re- 
inove<l from the soil jii.st before 
the plants flower, as at that time 
they lie near the surface of the 
ground. Plates of treacle, with 
the edges smeared with honey, 
will ahso trap them. 
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Narcinmn Flu. 

1. 2. pupii; iiiiagu. 


Narcotics, in medicine, those 
<lrugs which induce a deep sleep, 
practically stupefaction, ending 
in death if the dose be extreme. 
Opium and its nlkalo'id.s, alcoliol, 
chloral, belladonna, and Indian 
henif) {CannahiH indica) are ex- 
ample.s. Some, such as alcohol, 
of)iuin, and CannnhU indica^ are 
stimulant in small doses and at 
first. 

Narcotine, (ViHosNOT, an al- 
kaloid occurring in opium. It 
forms shining prisms on crystal- 
lization from alcohol. Is decom- 
posed by water into meconiiie and 
cotarnine, and is a derivative of 
benzyl-iso-quinoline. It has been 
employed in the treatment of 
ague. 

Nardo, tn., prov. Lecce, Italy, 
25 m. w. of Otranto. Pop. (11)01) 
14,208. 

Nardoo {Mardlea viacropuH)^ 
a pseudo-fern with a creeping 
rhizome and erect fronds, circi- 
nate when young. The spores 
an<l spore-cases are iwunded and 
made into brea<l or porridge by 
the aborigines of Australia. The 
plant grows mostly in swampy 
ground. 

Nares, Sir George Strong 
(1881), British vice-admiral, was 
born in Monmouthshire. He took 
part in the Franklin search ex- 
pedition of 1852-4, and com- 
manded the Challenger in the 
earlier part of her scientific ex- 
pedition of 1873-G. He is the au- 
thor of Seamamhip (7th ed. 1897), 
Reports on Ocean Soundings and 
Temperature (6 vols. 1874 5), Offi- 
cial Report of the Recent Arctic 
Expedition (1876), and Narrative 
of a Voyage to the Polar Sea {lS7ii). 

Nariad, chief tn., Kaira dist., 
Bombay, India, 29 in. s.E. of 
Ahrnadabad. Pop. (1901) 31,435. 

Narni, tn., prov. Perugia, 
Italy, 45 m. by rail N. of Rome ; 
has mineral springs, and has been 
a bishop’s see for over fifteen cen- 
turies. Its cathedral dates from 
the 13th century. The Emperor 
Nerva and Pope John xill. were 
natives. Pop. (1901) 12,773. 


Narses (? 472-568 a.d.), general 
and statesman of the later Roman 
empire. With Belisarius he re- 
liiived Ariminum ; but not long 
after the two quarrelled and 
separated, and Narses was re- 
called. In 551 he was again sent 
to Italy, and defeated the Gothic 
king, ’Foiila, in July 552, and re- 
took Rome ; and in the next year 
he destroyed the army of the new 
Gothic king, ’Peiu.s, on the Sarnus. 
Next an invading force of 75,000 
Alemanni and Franks, whicli de- 
Kceinleil from the Alps, was cut 
to pieces by Narses, and Italy 
was once more made a province 
of the Roman empire. Narst*s 
was appointe<l its governor, and 
took up his residence at Ravenna. 
In 56.3 he supi)resse<l a revolt in 
Verona and Brescia. When Jus- 
tin dismissed him, he invited the 
Lombards to invade Italy, but 
died of remorse. 'I’he dates make 
it api)ear that Narses die<l at the 
age of ninety-five, after nchieving 
his greatest exploits when he was 
over seventy years of age. Gib- 
bon doubts this. Narses was a 
eunuch. 

Narsinghgarh, feudatory 
state under Bhopal agency. Cen- 
tral India. Area, 623 sq. m. Nar- 
singbgarh, the capital, is 20 m. 
N.N.w. of Bhopal. Pop. (1901) 
8,778. 

Narsinghpur, feudatory state 
of Grissa, Bengal, India. Area, 
199 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 39,613. 
Narsinghimr, the chief town, lies 
20 m. N.W. of Bhopal. 

Narsinghpur, chief tn., Nar- 
singhpur dist., CJentral Provinces, 
India, .50 m. s.vv. of Jabalpur; 
entrepot for grain and cotton. 
Pop. (1901) 11 , 2 : 1 : 1 . The district, 
which includes upper half of 
Narba»la valley, has an area of 
1,916 sep m., and a population 
(i9ui)of :b:vJ51. 

Narthex, the term applied 
in Byzantine architecture to the 
porch in churches of the early 
Christian and medioival periods. 
It was in two sections, one sec- 
tion being without, the other 
within, the main wall of the 
church. It was to the narthex 
alone that penitents were ad- 
mitted. 

Narva, tn. and port, St. Peters- 
burg gov., N.W. Rmssia, 86 m. 
s.w. of St. Petersburg city. The 
14th-century castle has been con- 
verted into arsenal and barracks, 
and amongst other buildings are 
the Orthodox cathedral and the 
‘house of Peter the Great,’ now 
a museum. Cotton is manufac- 
tured. The fisheries (salmon and 
lamprey) are valuable. Imports 
(1905)£.581,000; exports, £156,200. 
Pop. (1897) 16,577. 

Narvaez, Panfilo db (c. 1470- 
1528), Spanish soldier, took part 
in the conquest of Cuba (1512); 
failed in an expedition to Mexico 
to reduce Cortes to obedience 



Narvaez 

(1520); but in 1526 received a 
coniiiiissiou to conquer and rule 
over tlie territory reaching from 
Florida to the Rio Grande. After 
a march of great harduhip through 
hostile territory he failed to find 
his ships, and was drowned in the 
Gulf of Mexico. 

Narvaez, Ramon Maria, Duke 
OK Valencia (1800-68), Spanish 
statesinan and soldier, born at 
Loja (Andalusia); sided with the 
Lii)eral party in 1822. Ho fought 
against the Carlists, defeating 
Gomez in 1886. In 1848 he suc- 
ceeded in supplanting his rival, 
Esi)artero, as head of tlie govern- 
ment, and was created Duke of 
Valencia in 1844. Ilis ix)licy was 
one of reaction, and he crushed 
Avith great severity the insurrec- 
tions of the time. Deprived of 
his office in 1846, he resumed it in 
1856 7 ; and again held power in 
1861-.5, and 1866 until his death, 
O’Donnell being then Ids chief 
rival. 



Narwhal. 


Narwhal {Monodon mnao- 
ceroa). one of tlie toothed dolphins 
peculiar to the Arctic region. 
The animals appear to feed on 
cuttles, small crustaceans, and 
hsh. They occur in small schools. 
The head is blunt and rounded, 
the back fin absent, the flippers 
short and wide. The colour is a 
dusky ami mottled gray above, 
and white below, while the total 
length varies from twelve to six- 
teen feet. The tusk is nearly 
always developed on the left 
side, the corresponding tooth of 
the right side being rmlimen- 
tary, and concealed within the 
jaw. The tusk is composed of 
pure ivory (dentine), and may 
reach a length of eight feet. In 
the female both tusks are in the 
rudimentary condition. Narwhals 
are hunted both for the sake of 
their ivory and for the oil, which 
is of excellent quality. 

Narynsk, tn. and fort, Seini- 
ryechensk prov., Russian Central 
A.sia, 66 m. from Russo-Chinese 
frontier, on river Naryn or Upper 
Syr Daria. It commands the 
easiest route, by Terekti pass, be- 
tween Russian Central Asia and 
Kashgar. 

Nascent State. Elements ex- 
hibit greater che^nical activity at 
the moment of their liberation 
from compounds than at other 
times. Thus hydrogen, when set 
free by the action of zinc on 
hydrochloric acid in the presence 
of ferric chloride, reduces it to 
ferrous chloride, Zn -f HCl = 
ZnCl 2 + 2H, and FeCls + H = 
VII.~28 
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FeCla + HCl, although hydrogen 
gas, bubbled through the solution, 
is unable to bring about the same 
change. This is thought to be 
due to the fact that the hydrogen 
at the moment of its liberation 
exists in single atoms, which are 
thus more capable of entering 
into reaction than when they 
have united among themselves to 
form the double-atom molecules 
of which hydrogen gas is believed 
to consist. See Molecule. 

Naseby, par., Northampton- 
shire, England, 12 m. N.u. of 
Rugby. Here, on June 14, 1645, 
the Royalists were defeated by 
the Parliamentarians under Fair- 
fax and Cromwell. 

Nash, John (1752-iaT5), British 
architect, was probably born at 
Cardigan, Wales. Besides design- 
ing many country mansions, he 
made extensive alterations in the 
London streets. Regent Street, 
Regent’s Park, and much t)f the 
district were planned by him; he 
also con verted Buckingham House 
into Buckingham Palace, origi- 
nally intending for it the arch now 
known as the Marble Arch, Hyde 
Park. Tlie Brighton Pavilion was 
also his work. His individual de- 
signs lacked breadth and origi- 
nality, but are somewhat re- 
deemed by their grouping. 

Nash, Rich A HI) (1674-1762), 
known as * Beau Nash,’ was 
born at Swan.sea, and became a 
gambler. Going to Bath in 1705, 
he built an assembly hall, organ- 
ized the amusements, put a stop 
to duelling, and established him- 
self in a position of unquestioned 
social absolutism, which won for 
him the name ‘King of Bath,* 
He was noted for the excellence 
of his manners and taste, as well 
as for his extravagance. See Life 
by Goldsmith (1762). 

Nash, Thomas (1567-1601), 
English poet and pamphleteer, 
was the son of a Lowestoft min- 
ister. In 1588 he came to London, 
shared the riotous life of Robert 
Greene, and picked up a living 
with the help) of a versatile pen, 
and the occasional patronage of 
Lord Southampton and others. 
He wrote against the Puritans in 
the Mar-Prelate controversy, and 
waged a private feud with Ga- 
briel Harvey, the personification 
of Cambridge pedantry. Ulti- 
mately both Nash’s and Harvey’s 
books were suppressed by the 
archbishop of Canterbury. In 
1597 Nash was committed to the 
Fleet, owing to the offence given 
by his play, now lost, of the Isle 
of Dogs. Chief works : AnaUmiie 
of Absurdilie (1589); Pierce Pen- 
nilesse^ his Supplication (1592); 
Apologie of Pierce PenniUsse 
{ 1593); The Unfortunate Traveller^ 
or the Life of Jack Wilton ( 1594 ; ed . 
E. Gosse, 1892) ; Have with you to 
Saffron IFIn/drn (1596) ; Summer^ s 
Last Will and Testament (acted 
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1502, printed 1600), Collected 
Works, ed. A. B. Grosart (1888-5), 
and R. B. M’Kerrow (1904). 

Nashua, city. New Hampshire, 
U.IS.A., co. seat of Hillsboro co., 
on Merrimack R., 82 m. s. of Con- 
cord. It manufactures cotton 
goods and carpets, and has iron 
works. Pop. ( 1900) 28,898. 

Nashville, cap. of Tennessee, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Davidson 
CO., on Cumberland R. It is the 
scat of Vanderbilt University, 
the University of Nashville, the 
Fisk University, and the Roger 
Williams University. Here, in 
1864, the Federals won a victory 
over the army of Tennessee. Pop. 
(1900) 80,865. 

Nasica. See Scirio. 

Nasik ( Nasicaoi Ptolemy), cap., 
Nasik dist., Bombay, India, on 
r. bk. of Godavari, 89 in. N.w. 
of Ahmadnagar. Chief manu- 
factures, brass and cop])er ware. 
The town is a resort of Hindu 
pilgrims, almost rivalling Bena- 
res. In the vicinity are the Lena 
Caves, with rude sculptures. Pop. 
(1901) 21,490. Area of dist. 5,940 
sq. m. Pop. (1901)816,504. 

Nasirabad. (i.) Or Maiman- 
SINUH, chief tn., Maimansingh 
dist., Bengal, India, 74 m. N. of 
Dacca, on the old channel of 
the Brahmaputra. Pop. (1901) 
14,668. (2.) Chief tn., Khandesh 
dist., liombay, India, 120 m. s.w. 
of Indore; manufactures glass 
bangles. Pop. (1901) 12,176. (3.) 
Town and cantonment, Ajmere- 
Merwara, Rajputana, India, 14 
m. s.E. of Ajmere. 

Nasmyth, Alexander (1758- 
1840), Scottish landscape painter, 
born in Edinburgh; stmlied un- 
der Runciman and Allan Ramsay, 
with whom he went to London. 
From 1778 he iiractised i)or- 
trait-painting in Edinburgh, but 
achieved his greatest success in 
landscapes. Wilkie considered 
him the founder of the Scottish 
school of landscape - painting. 
The one authentic portrait of 
Burns is by him (Edinburgh Na- 
tional Gallery). He invented the 
‘ bow-and-string’ type of bridge 
constructed at Charing Cross and 
at Birmingham railway stations. 

Nasmyth, James (1808-90), 
Scottish engineer, inventor of 
the steam-hammer, was born in 
Edinburgh, the son of Alexander 
Nasmyth, fiainter. After acting 
as assistant to Henry Maudsley 
in London (1829-81), he founded, 
in 18.84, a business at Manchester, 
which afterwards grew into the 
Bridgewater foundry. The steam- 
hammer, invented in 1889, was not 
patented until 1842, the design 
having been already appropri- 
ated and patented in France by 
Schneider, proprietor of the Creu- 
zot iron works. In 1858 he pub- 
lished Remarks on Tools and 
Machinery. See his Autobiog- 
raphy (ed. Smiles, 1897). 
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Nasmyth, rATKiciv (1787-1831), 
Scottish laii(lscai)o painter, was 
horn in Ediiihiiinh. He oxhihiit il 
at the Iloyal Academy in 1811, 
ami earned for himself the name 
of the English Hobbema. He 
IJiiinted with Iiis left hand, and 
‘painted by preference the foot- 
paths, he<lges, commons, pasture- 
grounds, and dwarf oaks of the 
outskirts of London.’ Iloth father 
(Alexander) and son are well rep- 
resented in the Edinburgh Na- 
tional, the (Glasgow Municipal, 
and the Tate (London) galleries. 

Nassau. See Bahamas. 

Nassau, formerly an independ- 
ent duchy of (Jermany, incorpo- 
rated with IVussia in 18G(>. It 
comprised an area of 1,830 sq. m., 
and had (18l>5) inhabit- 

ants. After the «leath of Henry 
the Rich the territory was di- 
vided (l^iV)) between his two sons, 
AV'alram ll. and Otto. The former 
is the founder of the present 
family of Nassau, while the de- 
scendants of Otto founded the 
house of Orange -Nassau. Na- 
poleon I. reunited the lands in 
180G, and bestowed the title of 
duke upon Frederick AVilliam. 
iSee further under Ohancjk. 

Nast, Thomas ( 1 840-1002), i I lus- 
trator and caricaturist, was born 
at Landau, Bavaria. After exe- 
cuting sketches when with Gari- 
baldi’s force in Italy (18()0 1), he 
IJioduced vigorous cartoons on 
the civil war in America, then 
pictorial assaults on Tammany. 
He also illustrated books, and in 
1873 began a siiccessful career as 
a lecturer, illustrating his topic 
by rapid sketches, an<l later by 
oil paintings. 

Nasturtium, a genus of hardy 
cruciferous plants, generally 
bearing yellow or white Gowers. 
The most familiar species is the 
water-cress (iV, olUcinale). See 
also Tkop.kolum (Indian cress). 

Natal, a British first-class 
armoured cruiser of 13,GG0 tons, 
launched in October 11)05. The 
name was chosen because the c >1- 
ony of Natal now contributes to- 
wards the naval expenses of the 
mother country. 

Natal, so called from its dis- 
covery on Christmas Day {die 
Nntali\ 1497, a British colony on 
s.E. coast of Africa. On the W. 
tlie Kwathlamba or Drakenberg 
Mts. sejjarate it from Basutoland 
and the Orange River (V)lony. 
The Dutch attempted unsuccess- 
fully to colonize Natal early 
in the 18th century, and were 
followed by the British in 1823. 
The English colony was, however, 
broken up in 1828 by Dingaan, 
king of the Amazulus. In 1835 
Dingaan granted a concession of 
land, »nd a British colony was 
formed at Durban. The Boers 
first Oitered Natal from Cape 
Colony in 183.5, and after defeat- 
ing the Zulus attompte<l to es- 
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tablish a republic ; but this was 
resisted by ttie British, and ulti- 
mately, in 1843, the country was 
annexed to Cajje Colony. Natal 
was made an independent colony 
ill 185G. in 1879 came the war 
with Cetywayo.king of the Zulus, 
wiio was defeated and capturtui ; 
and in 1897 Zululand was annexed 
to Natal. In 1881 the Transvaal 
iJoers invaded the colony, and 
defeated the British at Majuba 
Hill. In the war of 1899-1 9G2 
Natal was the scene of the mo.st 
olKstinate and sanguinary fight- 
illg^ (See South Akiucan W.vr.) 
After the war, Utrecht, Vry- 
heid, and part of Wakkerstroom 
were taken from the Transvaal 
and added to Natal. Zululand 
and Amatongaland now consti- 
tute a province of Natal. Total 
area of N.*ital, about 44,(MK) 
sq. m. In 19GG a rising of tke 
Zulus occasioned - considerable 
anxiety until suppreH.sed by force. 
As contraste<l with the Cape Col- 
ony, especially the w. and interior 
regions. Natal is a well-watered 
land. On the w. lies the moun- 
tain barrier of the Drakenberg, 
throwing out lateral ranges such 
as the Biggarsberg, an<l crossed 
at 8chiet Nek, De Beers Pass, 
and Van Reenens Pass. The 
highest peaks are Champagne 
Castle (10,:157 ft.), Mont aux 
Sources (10,00G ft.). Giant’s C-astle 
(9,357 ft.). As these mountains 
lie parallel with the coast and at 
no very great distance froin it, 
the river courses descend quickly ; 
and if a thunderstorm breaks 
up<in the Biggarsberg or tlie 
Drakenberg, its results are soon 
seen in such deep beds as those 
of the Klip, Buffalo, and Tugela. 
At Port Natal the ‘bar’ has been 
an obstacle to ships, and has only 
been deepened by constant dredg- 
ing and by utilizing the scour of 
the ti«lu. The surface of Natal is 
broken and varied. In the coast 
region, reaching from 25 to 30 m. 
inland, tropical agriculture pre- 
vails — e.ij. the sugar-cane, coffee, 
tea, and cotton. In the middle 
district, along cooler levels, the 
British styles of farming and gi az- 
ing x^revail. A third district is 
along the plateaus of the interior, 
with sheep runs. The production 
of wheat is limited to the Upper 
Tugela districts and the coun- 
try round Dundee and Estcourt. 
In 1904 the white or European 
population was 97,109; Indians 
and Asiatics, 100,918; natives, 
910,727: total, 1,108,754. Kaffir 
corn and the sweet ijotato arc the 
chief native articles of diet. 

The main industries of Natal 
are agricultural and pastoral. 
Sugar, maize, wheat, and oats 
are largely grown. Horse-breed- 
ing is carried on in the upper 
districts. The coal fields near 
Newcastle and Dun<lee yielded 
1,129,407 tons in 1905; part of 
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Natal’s naval contribution con- 
sists of Natal coal at the port. By 
far the greatest portion of Natal 
trade is with the United King- 
dom. In 1905 the sea exports (An- 
gora hair, hides and skins, sugar, 
coal, wool, and gold) were valued 
a.. £2,273,5*22, and the imi)orts 
(clothing, leather, grain, iron 
and steel goods, machinery, 
railway material, wines and 
spirits, cottons and woollens) at 
£10,G73,943. Britain received 
goods to the value of £1,230,200 
(chiefly wool, hides, bark, coffee), 
and suiqilied goods to the value of 
.€G,3‘2G,284 (chiefly articles men- 
tioned under general imports). 
For 1904 the revenue (railways, 
customs, excise, stamps, and li- 
cences, including native hut t.nx. 
post-office and telegraphs, chiefly) 
was £4,1G0,145; the expenditure 
(railways, iniblic works, etc.) was 
£4,071,439. The public debt 
amounted to £JG,019,143. 

In 1904 there were 77G m. of 
railway in the colony, most of 
the lines being worked by gov- 
ernment. Along the coast of 
Natal there is a railway running 
to V’erulam (19 m.), and to the 
Tugela (70 m.). Another coast line 
runs s. from Durban to Isipongo 
(11m.), and to Bark Rynie (41 in.). 
There is also a branch from the 
main line to Richmond and Grey- 
town, the latter i)lace near the 
Umvoti coal fields, G5 m. from 
Pietermaritzburg. A new con- 
nection with Cape Colony is being 
quickly pushed forwanl, and the 
first section is oijcn for traffic. 
The Natal roads maintained by 
the government and not under 
the local boards are well kept, 
and extend over a mileage of 
3,204. In 1904 there were in 
Natal 1,793 m. of telegraph. 

Since 1893 Natal has been 
under a responsible government, 
at the head of which is the gov- 
ernor, a)>XJointed by the crown. 
There are a Legislative Council of 
twelve members, elected under a 
high proiierty qualification, and 
sitting for ten years; and a Legis- 
lative Assembly of thirty -nine 
members, also elected under a 
property qualification, and sitting 
for four years. The suffrage is 
the natural right of all men over 
twenty-one years of age possess- 
ing immovanlc piojicrty of the 
value of £50, or who rent any 
such property of the yearly value 
of £10, or whose income is equal 
to £8 a month. Before acquiring 
the suffrage a three years* resi- 
dence is necessary. Natives aie 
debarred from the franchise 
except under certain qualifica- 
tions. 

There are eight counties in 
Natal—mc. Durban, Alexandra, 
Alfred (including Lower Umzim- 
kulu), Pietermaritzburg, Victo- 
ria, IJmvoti, Weenen, and Klip 
River. In addition to these must 




views in Natal. 

1. Durban, from top of RpiPii. 2. A Stivpt in 3. TuupU Falls, near Colonso. 4. House c»f Parliament. PletennarlUburs 

5. West Street and Town Hall, Dui lian. 6. Majulia Hill. 7. PieteruiariUbutj;, ftuiit the east. (PhoUs by W. Wilwu.) 
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be reckoned the province of Zulu- 
land and Amatongaland, Utrecht, 
Vryheid, and part of Wakkor- 
stroom. 

Natal law is based on Eiif^lish 
law, and differs somewhat from 
the system in vojfue at the Cape, 
whicli is based on the Roman- 
Dutch law. The supreme court 
of Natal sits at Pietermaritzburg. 
In 1899 the jurisdiction of tiie 
supreme court was extended over 
Zululand and Amatongaland. 

Natal has adopted uni versal con- 
scription, all colonists between 
the ages of sixteen and sixty being 
liable to be called out on active or 
defensive service. The military 
obligation resembles that of the 
old liocr commando rather than 
the consciiption which prevails 
on the Continent. The (yhristian 
population is represented (1) by 
tlie Church of England, with a 
bishopric at IMetcrmaritzbnrg ; (2) 
by the Roman Catholics, of whom 
tile Trappists arc particularly 
active at Marian hi 11, near Pine- 
town ; and (3) by the Wesleyans, a 
numerous and powerful <lenomi- 
nation. There are also Baptists, 
Presbyterians, and Indepeinients. 
’'rin! educational system provides 
for the education not only of 
Europeans, but also of Indians 
and natives. See Historic of 
Nataly by W. Holden (1855) ; The 
Colon}! of Nataly by R. d. Mann 
(1859) ; Natalia^ History of Nataly 
by Ingram (1897) ; Notes on Natal, 
by Peace (18i)3) ; Annals of Natal, 
by John Bird (1888); Natal, the 
jMnd and its IStory, by Robert 
Russell (ed. 1900); (fuide, to South 
Afriea, ed. by Sarnler Brown and 
Cordon Brown (1900-1). 

Natal, cap. of prov. Rio 
Grande do Norte, Brazil, 2 m. 
from mouth of Rio Grande, with 
cotton inills. Pop. 60,000. 

Natalie (1859), queen of Servia, 
the daughter of a Russian officer. 
She married in 1875 King Milan 
of Servia, and became the mother 
of Alexander, king of Servia, who 
was assassinated in June 1903. 
The king and queen were divorced 
in 1888. After the assassination 
of her son she was forbidden to 
re-enter Servia. 

Natchez, (i.) City, Missis- 
sippi, U.S.A., CO. seat of Adams 
CO., on the Mississippi, 280 m. 
above New Orleans, has a trade 
in cotton. It was shelled in 18(52 
and 1803 during the civil war. 
Pop. (1900) 12,210. ( 2 .) A North 
American nation, whose original 
territory extended along the Gulf 
of Mexico between Mobile and 
the Mississippi. They were nearly 
exterminated by the French in 
1730. The Natchez language has 
been long extinct. 

Naticky tn., Middlesex co., 
Massachusetts, U.S.A., near 
Charles R., 17 m. w. of Boston, 
manufactures boots, shoes, and 
base-balls. Pop. (1900) 9,488. 


National Anthems. The Brit- 
ish (ifod save the Kiiuj is assigned 
to John Bull (15G3-iG28) and to 
Henry Carey (1692-1743), but 
probably was evolved earlier 
from some old folk song. It first 
became popular in 1745 as a pro- 
test against the .Jacobites. The 
air was adopted by the Danes 
(1790), by the Prussians as Heil 
dir im Siegerkranz (179G), by 
the Americans (1832) as My 
Country! His of thee; and is also 
sung by the Swiss. Other na- 
tional anthems are the French 
Marseillaise, by Rouget de Lisle 
(1792); Austrian, Cod save our 
gracious Emperor, by Zedlitz and 
Haydn (1797); Hungarian, Bless 
our Land with Cladness, by Er- 
kel (1810-93), and the Rakdtzy 
march ; Greek, Sons of C reeve. 
Arise! (18tli century); Russian, 
Cod, the All-terrible, by Lvov 
(183(i) ; Polish, Poland is not lost 
forever, and DomhrowskVs Mareh 
(1811-12); Italian, CaribaldCs 
Hymn (185J)) ; Dutch, Oh ye 
within whose burning veins ( 1830) ; 
Jielgian, La BrabanQontie (1830). 
'I’he United States contributes 
Hail, Columbia (1798); Canada, 
The Maple Leaf for ever, by Muir 
(1871); New Zealand, Cod girt 
her about ivith the Surges, by 
Reeves ; and Japan, May our 
Lord for ever reAgn. 

National Artillery Associa- 
tion, formed in 18GI for the 
promotion of artillery. The 
government allows a capitation 
grant for every member comply- 
ing with certain conditions, and 
also ammunition for practice. 
The annual meeting takes place 
at Shoeburyness in September, 
when a camp is formed of volun- 
teer artillery. 

National Association for 
Employment of Reserve Sol- 
diers. 8ee Employment of 
Discharoed Soldiers. 

National Council of Evan- 
gelical Free Churches, a body 
formed in 1896 to facilitate 
intercourse among the various 
denominations represented, etc. 
These are the Congregational, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Methodist 
of all sections, the Society of 
Friends, the Free Episcopal 
(diurch of England, and several 
unattached missions. The tenth 
annual council was held at Man- 
chester in 1905. The organs of 
the movement are the Free 
Church Chronicle, the Free 
Churchman (both monthly), and 
the Free Church Year Book, 

National Cyclists* Union, an 
association of British cycle clubs 
formed in 1878— (1) to secure a 
fair and equitable administration 
of justice as regards the rights of 
cyclists on public roads; (2) to 
watch the course of any legis- 
lative proposals affecting the 
interests of the cycling public ; 
(3) to consider the existing re- 


lations between cyclists and the 
railway companies, and to secure 
a modification of the tariff; (4) to 
examine the question of cycle- 
racing in general, and to frame 
definitions and recommend rules 
on the subject, and to arrange for 
annual race meetings, at which 
the amateur championship shall 
be decided. 

National Debt. The system 
of public imlebtedliess has been 
the creation of the last two 
hundre<l years. Britain led the 
way in the establishment of a 
national debt. After the revo- 
lution of 1688 the needs of the 
new government compelled it to 
apply for aid to the moneyed 
class; and as the older plan of 
temporary borrowing on the king’s 
‘personal credit, by pledging his 
jewels or the persons of his 
friends’ (Stubbs), was obviously 
inadmissible, the funding system, 
based on parliamentary sanction, 
was the instrument employed. 
The credit of the nation, or ‘pub- 
lic,’ replaced that of tlie king. 
Each great war has since then 
added to the amount of tin; na- 
tional debt. 

As to the form of borrowing, 
the varied methods of annuities, 
tontines, and fioating debt were 
gradually set aside for that in 
which stock is issued without 
any date being fixed for repay- 
ment, but is always redeemable 
at the j)leasure of the state. 
Closely connected is the merg- 
ing of small loans charged on spe- 
cific public funds into a general 
or consolidated stock (hence the 
name ‘consols’), having its guar- 
antee in the whole public revenue. 
Special reasons may account for 
guaranteeing lenders against re- 
payment for a term of years 
(as in the existing British ‘ con- 
sols ’), or for arranging for peri- 
odical redemption of portions of 
debt. British experience, sup- 
Ijorted by that of other coun- 
tries, is, on the whole, in favour 
of the single ‘perpetual’ debt. 
Those loans have been most suc- 
cessful and least burdensome 
which were issued as nearly as 
possible at their par, or face, 
value. One of the worst faults 
in the loans of the 18th century, 
and particularly those of Pitt, 
was the issue of 3 per cent, stock 
at a price much under its nominal 
value. Little was gained in re- 
spect of lower interest, while the 
future capital repayable was in 
some cases more than doubled, 
and the important agency of con- 
version made ineffective. A loan 
may be issued through a syndi- 
cate, or be open to public sub- 
scription at a fixed rate. The 
last appears to be the best in the 
state’s interest and the fairest to 
lenders. 

A much graver question — in- 
deed the most fundamental of 
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all — in respect to a national debt 
is the expediejjcy of incurrini; 
it, and its allowable extent. On 
no economic subject has there 
been a sharper division of oi)inion. 
In its earlier development thii 
national <lebt was re>rarde<l as 
ruinous by Hume and Adam 
Smith: in the IDtli century, 
Chalmers and d. S. Mill argued 
that borrowing was unnecessary, 
ainl involved double sacrifice for 
opposition. A great mass of 
practical authority has upheld 
the loan system as unavoidable 
and at times highly expe<liont. 
Put shortly, the contention of 
Hume and Smith was that tlio 
unchecked growth of public debt 
amounted to a mortgage which 
would ultimately outrun the na- 
tional wealth. If debt steadily 
increases, it must in the end be- 
come too heavy for the nation ; 
an argument strictly true, unless 
we assume a parallel growth in 
th‘‘ national income anrl wealth. 
Tlie force of Mill’s objection lay 
in his assertion that the total ex- 
penditure came in any case out 
of the annual produce. Hy bor- 
rowing, its weiglit was placed on 
the labourers (through the dimi- 
nution of the capital that em- 
ployed them); by taxation, it was 
distributed through the commu- 
nity, In fact, this view was not 
at any time well founded; but 
with the formation of the modern 
international loan market it has 
lost any force that it might have 
possessed. 

The true objection to extensive 
borrowing is the strain that it 
places on the financial system of 
the future. A loan is anticipated 
revenue; its proper function is 
to give a more even distribution 
of the cost of the state in refer- 
ence to time. It is, therefore, 
limited in extent by the con- 
sideration that each period has 
its own charges to bear. Hence 
the following rules as to the use 
of borrowing may be deduced : - 
(1) Ordinary expenditure or small 
additional charges should be met 
out of revenue ; (2) heavy extra- 
ordinary expenditure not likely 
to recur is best met by a loan for 
a short term ; (.3) an increase of 
expenditure which will probably 
continue for some time is best 
defrayed by increasing taxation, 
with the assistance of loans for 
the earlier years; (1) industrial 
revenue -yielding outlay should 
be met by borrowing. It must, 
however, be remembered that the 
jjurely financial conditions are 
often subordinated to political 
and party considerations. Bor- 
rowing may ward off the discon- 
tent that would follow heavy 
taxation, or the productiveness 
of the tax system may have 
reached its limits, though the 
needs of the state are increas- 
ing, The duty of the financial 


administration is to secure the 
best terms for the state by 
lightening the pressure of <lebt, 
and at the same time to ob- 
serve full faith with the public 
creditors. To borrow at the low- 
est rate of interest, and (unless 
substantial advantage is gained 
by guaranteeing against repay- 
ment for a time) to preserve free- 
jlom of redemption, are rules 
following from this principle. 
As soon as the market price of 
stock excee<is par, the oppor- 
tunity for its ‘conversion’ into 
a new stock at lower interest is 
open — an expedient often em- 
l)lo3’e«l in Britain from its first 
use, in 17l(>, down to the great 
(roschen conversion of ]88tS, by 
which .€r).‘)8,OlX),0(M) of 3 |)er cent, 
stock was lowered to 23 per 
cent., with a further reduction 
to 2i per ce:nt. in 1903. 

No matter how well adminis- 
tered, a public debt,* so long as 
it exists, involves the charge of 
interest .and management. (For 
the funded debt this amounted 
to nearly .■01(>,000,(K)0 for the 
year 1905.) Accordingly the 
(luestion arises. When the need 
for borrowing has ceased, sliouhl 
njpayment of debt be under- 
taken ? Common sense and 
financial principle agree in giv- 
ing an affirmative ainswer. One 
strong reason for trying to reduce 
the burden is that scope may he 
securofl for further borrowing 
should tlie emergency recur. If 
<lebt is never redeemed, the re- 
sources of the state will be more 
and more limited as each |)criod 
of war or other extraordinary de- 
mand comes. But acceptance of 
the general rule, th.at debt should 
be redeemed, does not help much 
in dealing with the more concrete 
questions of the method ainl 
amount of rep.ayment at any 
given time. One definite propo- 
sition may indeed be laid down ; 
‘The excea.s of revenue above ex- 
penditure is the only “means” 
by which public debts can be dis- 
charged’ (Hamilton). Any con- 
trivance, no matter how ingenious, 
which ignores or evades this pre- 
requisite condition, may be at 
once condemned as illusory. Such 
was the defect in the once famous 
sinking-fund planof Priceadopted 
by Pitt in 178fi. It was based on 
the plan of setting aside to accu- 
mulate at compound interest a su rn 
which would ultimately extin- 
guish the debt. What might have 
been in some cases a convenient 
method was exalted into a magical 
device that really encouraged fur- 
ther borrowing and increased man- 
agement expenses. This delusion 
is responsible for much of the 
debt incurred between 1793 aiul 
1815, and it only disappenred 
under the criticism of Hamilton 
and Ricardo. When the necessity 
of a real surplus for the payment 


of debt is recognized, the most 
direct way is to apply the annual 
excess of revenue over expendi- 
ture, as is done in the existing 
‘old sinking fund.’ Thus a defi- 
nite sum- as the £5,000,000 pro- 
l)osed to }>e set apart in 1819 
may be annually devoted to this 
end, and the revenue kept up to 
that point. Another plan, iniieh 
favoured by (Hadstone, is to turn 
a part of the debt into terminable 
annuities, in which the annual 
cliarge is ymrtly payment of capi- 
tal, and when a hatch of ani»ni- 
ties falls in to repeat the process. 
Finally, a fixed amount may be 
set apart for the debt charge con- 
siderably exceeding the interest 
and management expenses ; the 
Italance will go for debt redemp- 
tion, and ns time goes on this 
j art of the fund will increa.se 
through the reduction of intert*st 
from redemption. Such was the 
new sinking fund of Sir Staffonl 
Fiorthcote (1875). Each of the 
foregoing methods may prove 
serviceahle in special ca.ses ; for 
Britain, the terminable annuities 
aiul new sinking fin d have been 
most effective. 

The real pressure involved in 
the existence of a debt has also 
been much discussed. The best 
measure is clearly the ratio of 
the debt charge to the annual 
income of the country. This is 
preferable to the eoiui)nrison of 
debt principal with national 
W(‘alth, as it includes all the 
eariiiugH of the coinmunity. 

Estimates of the total na- 
tional debts of the W(»rld can 
only he approximations. The Ku- 
ro])ean delds in 1870 were about 
£3,0()U,()00,OUO; in 1885 they were 
£'l,<>00,tK)(),U00 ; in 1900, owing to 
reductions in the interval, the 
debts of the European slates 
and United States of America 
only excce<led £-4,0(X),000,000. 
A careful estimate placed 
the world’s debt in 1890 
at £0,500,000,000 ; £7,500,000,000 
would not be excessive for 1900. 
In amount, the French debt is 
by far the highest ; it nearly 
touches £1,250,000,000. The 
United States funded debt was 
only £180,000,000 in 1904, to- 
gether with a floating debt of 
nearly £80,000,000. The growth 
of the British debt is shown in 
the following table : — 


Year. Amount. 

nm7. Peace of Kyswlck «‘Jl,ft00,000 

17i:r Treaty of Utrecht S3,680,(K)0 

1748. Close of war of Austrian 

Succession T8,:«)0.000 

inw. (’lose of Seven Veal's’ war.. l:i6,0€0,000 
1783. Close of Atiierican war of 

Independence 238,000,000 

1 802. Peace of A niieim B37,600,000 

181 .'». End of Napoleonic wars . . . 876,000, 0( 0 

IH'irt. Close of Critneaii war 8o8, 100,000 

iHftH 6;»,040,«00 

i‘J05 796.736.0(!() 


Jiihlingraphy. — Sinclair’s Hi»- 
tory of the Public Revenue, vol. 
iii., gives the history of the ear- 
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lier British debt. Special works 
are: B. Hamilton’s An Inquiry 
Concerning .... the National 
Debt of Great Britain (1813), 
Kicardo’s Essay on the Sitikiny 
Fund (18-0), 11. C. Adams’s 

FubLic Debts (1888), and E. A. 
Ross's Sinking Funds (1802). A 
standard German work is Nebe- 
nius’s Dcr ojfcntliche Krcdit (2nd 
e<l. 1820). lull I details of the 
growth of the British debt are 
given in a parliamentary return 
of 1800. Oil the Goscheii con- 
version, see E. W. Hamilton’s 
Conversion and licdcui/dion 
(1880). 

National Defences, Admis- 
sion TO. No pass to enter <lc- 
fence works is issued, unless 
under very exceptional ciicum- 
stances, to any one not a British 
subject, and even then it does not 
admit to such places as position- 
finding cells, submarine mining 
buildings, torpedo buihlings, 
magazines, or storehouses. An 
otticer of the army or navy when 
in uniform is entitled to enter all 
defence works without .a jiass, ex- 
cept the special buildings already 
mentioned. 

National Galleries. The Lon- 
don National Gallery was begun 
(1821) by the accpiisition of the 
Angerstein pictures, which in- 
cluded seven Hogarths {Marriage 
(I la Modc)^ Wilkie’s Village Festi- 
val^ three Claudes, and Titian’s 
Venus and Adonis, To these 
were added the following collec- 
tions: Beaumont (1820); Wilkie, 
B I i nd Fidd Ic r ; Carr ( 1 831 ), 
David in the Cave of Adullam ; 
Claude; Olney (1837); Farn- 
borough (1838) ; Vernon (1817) ; 
Turner (1850); Bell (1859); Dig- 
nity and Iinpudrnec„ by Landseer; 
Feel (1871); Wynn Ellis (1870). 
In 1838 the gallery contained 15U 
pictures; in 1893, 1,400; and now 
more than 1,050, of which about 
1,100 are in Trafalgar Square, the 
rest at the Tate Gallery, London, 
and elsewhere. 'I’he sum expended 
on 010 purchases amounts to 
£00.3,853, averaging £995. In 1884 
Raphael’s Madonna degli Ansidci 
was bought from the Marlborough 
Col lection f or£70,000 - the largest 
sum ever given for a picture ; 
Van Dyck’s Chftrles I. for £17,500. 
‘The most precious Veronese in 
the world,’ The Familv of Darius^ 
cost £13,050. In 1890 £.50,0f>0 
was given for three portraits by 
Moroni, Velasquez, and Holbein. 
In 1900 the Velasquez Venus^ 
formerly in the Rokeby Collec- 
tion, was purchased for £45,000. 
The present building, erected 
(18.32-8) at an original cost of 
£90,000, was enlarged in 1800, 
1870, and 1887. 

Scottish National Gallery, 
built (1850 8) from Playfair’s 
design (Ionic), cost £10,000, and 
contains Mrs. Graham (Gains- 
borough), and fine specimens of 
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Van Dyck, Raeburn, Greuze, Wat- 
teau, and Etty. 

The Dublin Gallery is small 
but choice. 

Of foreign galleries, those of 
Florence (Pitti and Ultizi Palaces) 
are the largest; the Louvre {Salon 
Carre) the most accessible ; Dres- 
den has the inost famous pictu re- 
Raphael’s Sistine Madonna; Ma- 
drid is famed for Velasquez; Ber- 
lin, ISt. Petersburg, Munich, Rome 
and other Italian cities, have 
splendid collections. 

*See National Gallery^ by Poyn- 
ter (3 vols. 1900-1), rejiroducing 
every picture in the National 
and Tate Galleries; National 
Gallery, by Monkhouse (1895) ; 
Handbook by Cook (1902); and 
Addison’s Art of the National 
Gallery (1905). 

National Guard, an armed 
force of citizens for local defence, 
under the control of the munici- 
pality to which they belong, and 
in force in Italy, Greece, and 
especially France, where the his- 
torical National Guard was en- 
rolled on the day before the tak- 
ing of the Bastille at the time 
of the revolution. On dmie 12, 
179<-), the National Assembly de- 
creed that it was necessary to 
be a member of the National 
Guard in order to enjoy the rights 
of citizenship. In 1791 the Na- 
tional Guard was first organized 
by law. The guards were dis- 
solved in 1827, but revived in 
1830, and abolished in 1872. 

National Liberal Federa- 
tion, a union of Liberal associa- 
tions founded at Birmingham on 
May 31, 1877. The objects of the 
federation are: (1) to assist in the 
organization throughout the coun- 
try of Liberal associations based 
on ijopular representation ; (2) 
to publish literature, to promote 
meetings and i^rovide speakers 
and lecturers, to help in securing 
parliamentary candidates, and 
otherwise to assist Liberal asso- 
ciations in their work ; and (3) to 
ascertain and give expression to 
the opinions of the Liberal party, 
and generally to promote the 
adoption of Liberal principles in 
the government of the country. 
The metropolitan constituencies 
are organized under the London 
Liberal Federation, those of the 
‘ home counties’ under the Home 
Counties Liberal Federation. 

National Physical Labora- 
tory, The, was oiJened in 1902, 
with the object of assisting indus- 
tries. Its principal operations 
consist in determining standards 
— i.c. of length, mass, electrical 
resistance, temijerature, and so 
forth ; in testing and comparing 
measuring instruments with the 
standards, and in testing materia Is 
that may be required for commer- 
cial or scientific purposes; and in 
making researches on processes. 
The laboratory for physical and 


engineering test and research is 
situated at Bushy House, Ted- 
dington, Middlesex ; and the ob- 
servatory department, where the 
meteorological, magnetic, and 
seismological observations, and 
the testing of barometers, mete- 
orological instruments, and 
watches, are carried out, is at 
Richmond, Surrey. 

National Portrait Galleries. 
The one at London was founded 
ill 1850, and is now housed in a 
building given by W. H. Alex- 
ander, <iesigned by Christian, and 
erected (1890 0) to the north-east 
of the National Gallery. The 
upper rooms, arranged chronolog- 
ically from Richard il. (1300 10), 
contain portraits of the different 
dynasties, and include Henry iv., 
Chaucer, Erl ward ill., the Chan- 
dos, Shakespeare, Cromwell, and 
the Pretenders. The lower rooms 
contain groups of slatesmen, di- 
vines, and others, and a picture 
of the Reform Parliament (1832) 
with 370 iiortraits. Van Dyck, 
Reynolds, Gainsborough, Rom- 
ney, Raeburn, I<<awrenco, G. F. 
Watts, and other masters, arc 
represented. 

Scottish National Portrait 
Gallery, Edinburgh, built by the 
late f). R. Findlay of The Scots- 
7/m77-atacostof £00,000, is a Gothic 
building in 14th-century style. 
It contains many jiortraits of the 
royal Stuarts, and of AVishart, 
Argyle, Claverhouse, Bums, 
Scott, Carlyle, Chalmers, and 
many other notable Scotsmen, 
painted by leading Scottish 
artists from Jameson to Raebuin, 
and from Raeburn to Reid. 

National Reform Union, an 
association foimed in 1804 for 
the purpose of piomotiiig politi- 
cal reform, and reorganized at a 
confcienco held at Manchester 
in 1875. Its objects arc the dis- 
semination of political knowledge 
by lectures and liteiatuie, the 
promotion of Liberal oiganiza- 
tion, and the agitation of any 
burning question. It has over 
four hundred affiliated branches, 
in all parts of the country. 

National Review, The, was 
founded in 1883 to supply the 
demand for an exclusively Con- 
servative review. It was edited 
until 1893 by Alfred Austin, poet- 
laureate, and AV. J. Courthoiie, 
professor of poetry at Oxford. 
After 1893 Mr. Courtliope re- 
mained sole editor until 1898, 
when he retired in favour of Mr. 
L. J. Maxse. 

National Rifle Association 

was formed in 1860, its object 
being the encouragement of vol- 
unteer rifle corps and the pro- 
motion of rifle shooting through- 
out the King’s dominions. An- 
nual meetings were held on 
Wimbledon Common from 1860 
to 1889; after that on Bisley Com- 
mon, near Woking. The fixture 



National Servlco Leagne 

now attracts not only volunteers 
from England, Scotland, Irc^nd, 
and Wales, hut marksmen, either 
singly or in teams, from the 
Channel Islands, the colonies, 
and India. 

National Service League, 

an association founded in 1902 
for the purpose of securing gen- 
eral recognition of the necessity 
and advantage of universal mili- 
tary training tliroughout tiio 
Jiritish Isles, so that the country 
may he secured against attack 
hy a strong citizen army, and, at 
the same time, the youths of Eng- 
land, now mostly town-dwellers, 
may have the advantage of the 
physical exercise in the open air 
inseijaiahle from such training. 
The president is Eield-Marslial 
Lord lloherts. 

National Sporting Club was 

started towaras the close of the 
loth century for the purpose of 
promoting social intercourse 
amongst gentlemen interested in 
si)orting, theatrical, and musical 
matters. 'Phe cluh premises are 
in King Street, Covent Carden, 
and here it is that many of the 
more important^ glove contests 
between ])rofessionals and ama- 
teurs take place. 

National Telephone Com- 
pany. See Tklki’HONY. 

Nativity, a name given to the 
season of (diristmas, especially 
as a cliurch festival. 'Phe nativ- 
ity of the Virgin Mary is ol)served 
hy the Homan (Jatholic Church 
on Septemlu3r 8, and was insti- 
tuted c. 01)0 A.1). ; that of Jolni 
the Eaptist{institute<l c. 488 A. I). ) 
falls on . I line 22. As used in as- 
trology, nativity is equivalent to 
horoscoiie. 

Natrolite, Na2AlSi.{Oio2UjO, a 
zeolite, white or pinkish, ami 
usually transparent (sj). gr. 2*2, 
h. 51). it is one of the commonest 
seco nd a ry p r od u c ts a f te r m i n e ra 1 s 
of the nepheline group, and is 
found filling cavities in igneous 
rocks. 

Natron or Soda Lakks, in the 
Libyan desert, Egypt, some 00 m. 
w.N. w. of Cairo ; named after the 
sodium carbonate collected from 
the waters. 

Natural History originally in- 
cluded all the concrete sciences, 
and is now sometimes employed 
to include zoology, botany, and 
geology, as in the case of the 
‘Museum of Natural History.’ 
Most frequently it is equivalent 
to zoology ; hut, on the other 
hand, not a few naturalists use 
it to include the study of the 
living organism in its relation to 
its environment as opposd to sys- 
tematic zoology or comparative 
anatomy. 

Naturalism, (i.) In theology it 
isthe opposite of supornaturalism. 
All narratives which inchule a 
miraculous element are regarded 
by a naturalistic critic as more or 
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lesaunhistorical ; or, where events 
commonly regarded as miraculous 
are allowed to be historical, they 
are held by him to be susceptible 
of a naturalistic explanation. 
Naturalism in this sense is simply 
the refusal of historical science 
to admit any causes nut known 
in the ordinary course of history. 
(2.) In philosophy, naturalism is 
opposed to idealism, and signifies 
the principle of explaining all 
experience in terms of natipal 
and, as far as possible, physical 
science, or the system of thouglit 
that results from the application 
of this principle. Hence it comes 
to he practically identical with 
the milder versions of material- 
ism which have figurc<l in modern 
philosophy. See J. Ward’s Nat- 
uralism and Afjnosticism (1899), 
and Sorley’s Ethics of Natural- 
ism (1904). 

Naturalization. See ALIR^7. 
Natural Philosophy. See 

Physics. 

Natural Selection. See Dar- 
winism. 

Natural Theology, the science 
which, apart from any special 
revelation, treats of the evidence 
for the existence of God ; for men 
believed in God long before the 
Christian revelation, and beyond 
the confines of Judaism. Natural 
theology employed three great 
lilies of proof: (1) the ontologi- 
cal argument, formulated hy An- 
selm and restated hy Descartes 
(hence often called the Carte- 
sian) — ric. that as men po.sse8s 
the idea of an absolutely ix*!- 
foct being, tlion, since existence 
is implied in perfection, there 
must exist such a perfect lacing, 
i.c. Go<l ; (2) the cosmological 
argument, or (Leibniz) argumen- 
tum a CAnilingcntia mundi — viz, 
that since something exists con- 
tingently or deixmdciitly, there 
must al.so exist something abso- 
lutely, t.e. God; (J) the physico- 
theological or teleological argu- 
ment — viz. that as there is de- 
sign in tlie world, there must 
exist a wise and intelligent cause 
of the same. Natural theology 
was refiresented in Britain by 
I’aley, and in Germany hy AVolff. 
The arguments were trenchantly 
dealt with hy Kant, who in his 
Critique of Pure Reason showed 
their invalidity or insufficiency; 
while in Britain, Hamilton, Man- 
se I, and Spencer have arrived at 
simi lar conclusions. On the other 
hand, there have been founded 
the Bridgewater Treatises, the 
Burnett Prize Essays, and the 
Gifford Lectures for the purpose 
of maintaining and confirming 
the conclusions of natural the- 
ology. See Flint’s Theism (ed. 
1889). 

Nature, the recognized orgnn 
of the British scientific world, 
was founded in 1869. Its first 
and present editor is (Sir) Nor- 
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man Lockyer. Among the early 
contributors were Darwin, Hux- 
ley, and Tyndall. 

Nature Study, from the indi- 
vidual point of view, is ‘the 
habit of observing and thinking 
for one’s self, and at one’s liesc, 
without books or helps, in pres- 
ence of the facts, and in the open 
air’ (Professor Patrick Geddes). 
This definition has to be supple- 
mented by another — *A process 
by which simple natural objects 
and events acquire meaning ’ (Pro- 
fessor C. Lloyd Morgan). The 
movement which has brought 
nature study into prominence is 
a revolt against (1) a tendency 
towards bookishness, and (2) a 
tendency towards premature 
specialization and undue detail 
in studying science. Not only 
does nature study deal with things 
at first hand, but it deals with 
them from the human standpoint. 
In nature study tlie practical, 
the {esthetic, the moral, are quite 
as much regarded as the scien- 
tific aspect. The movement first 
carnc to clear consciousness in 
Froebel, whose vague idealism 
read meanings into the facts of 
nature that science does not en- 
dorse. 'riie ultimate purpose of 
nature study is to make the pupil 
at home in his surroundings, to 
make the world in all its aspects 
intelligible to him. 

The matters actually dealt with 
include the observation of living 
creatures and plants in their 
natural habitat, as well as the 
collecting and rearing of such 
specimens as lend themselves to 
this treatment. School gardens 
form a prominent feature in many 
countries. In France there are 
28,000 of these gardens; and in 
Britain the custom of attaching 
a number of plots to elementary 
schools is rapidly growing. In 
C/’anada tlio plots are iiscmI as a 
sort of earthen blackboard, wliero 
si)ecimeiis of different grains are 
grown, the children being per- 
mitted to pluck up one plant 
every day to observe its roots. 
The number of specimens of each 
plan t is, of course, so arranged that, 
while one is pulled up each day, 
there will he enough left to allow 
of the last specimens being per- 
fectly developed iilants. A record 
of the changes is kept in a graphic 
form, for an essential part of 
nature study is the power to ex- 
press what has been observed. 
‘Nature diaries’ are written by 
the pupils collectively, each con- 
tributing his share. These diaries 
are often connected with what 
are known as ‘seasonal studies,’ 
in which the same objects — e.g. 
selected plants or animals— are 
observed persistently throughout 
all the seasons of the year. 
Weather records are very fre- 
quently kept, even in the youngest 
classes, the mode of record being 
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usually by symbolical drawingfs. 
The school excursion forms an 
important part in all genuine 
nature study. At the earlier staj^es 
the pupils observe anything and 
every thinK% and are allowed to 
ask tpiestions about any matter 
that attracts their attention. As 
progress is made the excursions 
l)ecome systematized, and finally 
lead to what are somewhat am- 
bitiously describe<l as * regional 
surveys' of the district within 
easy reach of the school. These 
surveys include the geology as 
well as the fauna and flora, and 
do not exclude even the an- 
ti(iuities and industries. An 
important feature at the final 
stage is the preparation of a ma]) 
of the district. As the reconls 
kept in school pass from the form 
of pictorial representation to the 
abstract form of curves plotted 
out from the results sui)plied by 
daily observation, so the general 
description of the country in the 
regional survey ends in the ab- 
stract map. 

Nature Worship, or Natiir- 
ISM, is the worship of one or more 
of the ixjwers of nitiire. This 
general cult has manifested itself 
in a variety of forms. The an- 
throiK)mori)hic tendency whicli 
seems innate in the human mi ml 
in its dealings with the unknown 
has led to tlie fre<pient personi- 
fication of tlu; more obvious nat- 
ural forces. Of these the most 
obvious is tlio sun, the author of 
light and heat, which has been 
personified and deified umlcr 
many names. Nor is the sky 
god necessarily tlie sun, for the 
thunder and t!ie rain have been 
separately deified as Jupiter To- 
nans and Jupiter Pluvius. The 
moon and the ‘hosts of heaven’ 
(a figure of speech which itself 
denotes pei sonification) have also 
had their devotec.s. The worship 
of fire, allied to sun worship, reji- 
resents the deification of another 
natural force. On the other 
hand, the intense cold of the 
north led the early Sevndina- 
vians to include in their mythol- 
ogy the iKJwerful ‘frost giants.’ 
Rivers, springs, trees, mountains, 
and animals have all been wor- 
shipped. And the reproductive 
energy in the animal and the 
vegetable worhl has been sym- 
bolized and reverenced in more 
ways than one. For fuller in- 
formation, see Mytholo(;y, Sun 
AVouship, Skhpknt Worship, 
Turk Worship, and Phallus 
AM) Phallic AV'orship. 

Naucratis, Cxreek settlement 
in ancient Kg.viit, founded by Mi- 
lesians about Oio H.c. It stood on 
the west or Canopic mouth of the 
Nile, not far from Sais. Thither 
all Greek traders resorted, for 
after the reign of Amasis (ohO b.c.) 
thev were allowed to do business 
nowhere else in Egypt. 


Naugatuck, bor.. New Haven 
CO., Ch)nnccticut, U.S.A., 15 m. 
N.w. of New Haven. It manu- 
factures rubber goods. Pop. ( 1 1)00) 
10,541. 

Nauheim, or R.ad-nauhkim, 
wat.-pl. in grand-duchy of Hessc- 
Darmstadt, Germany, 24 in. by 
rail N.N.K. of Frankfort-on-Main. 
Pop. (1000) 4,501. 

Naumachia, in ancient Rome 
a spectacular sea-fight. These 
contests sometimes took place 
in the circus or amphitheatre, 
which was Hooded for the pur- 
pose, but more often in special 
Iniildings. The combatants were 
usually captives or condemned 
criminals, who fought, as in glad- 
iatorial contests, to the death, 
unless the vanquished obtained 
mercy from the emperor. The 
two sides were given the names 
of famous maritime nations, such 
as Tyrians and Egyptians, Athe- 
nians and Syracusans, or.the like. 
Titus gave a naumachia in whicli 
8,000 men were eng.aged. 

Naumburg, tn., Prussia, prov. 
Saxony, on Saale, 80 m. by rail 
w.s.w. of Leipzig; has a Roman- 
esque-Gothic cathedral (early 
18th century), with pictures by 
Lucas Cranach the Elder. Lep- 
sius, the Egyptologist, was a na- 
tive. Ticather, wool len goods, and 
combs are manufactured. Pop. 
(IIK)O) 2.8,102. 

Nau|:|actus, ancient Greek city 
on Corinthian Gulf, in territory 
of the Ozolian Locrians. It hail 
a good harbour. The Messenians, 
exiielled from their country in 
450 n.u. by the Spartans, settled 
atNaupactus. Philip of Macedon 
captured it from the Aclneans 
in 888 B.C. Its modern name is 
Lepanto. 

Nauplia, fort, seapt., caj). of 
Argolis, Greece, on the Argolic 
Gulf, 25 m. by rail s. of Corinth. 
Mycemean remains have been 
found. It belonged to an ancient 
league of citiis, which supiiorted 
the worship of Poseidon at Ca- 
lauria ; it was only in later times 
that it became the port of Argos. 
Tn the middle ages it was a pos- 
session of the Venetians. From 
1824 to 18.84 it was the capital of 
Greece. In 1881 (Japo d’lstria, 
the statesman, was assassinated 
here. Pon. (1889) 10,879. 

Nauplius, the unsegmented 
larval form which occurs in all 
the lower Crustacea. See (Mtus- 
TACKA. 

Nausea, the sen.sation of loath- 
ing which precedes vomiting, was 
originally applied to sea-sickness 
only. It may be produced by 
disagreeable impressions upon 
any of the senses. Some drugs 
cause nausea and vomiting, cither 
by irritation of the stomach or 
of the vomiting nerve-centre in 
the brain. Nausea may be pres- 
ent in the early stages of preg- 
nancy, and is often the first 


symptom observed. It frequently 
])recedeH fainting. Treatment 
depends upon the cause. In many 
cases quiet in a recumbent posi- 
tion, with fresh air and a small 
stimulant— c.f/. sal volatile or 
spirits— will suilice. 

Nausicaa, in ancient Greek 
story, the daughter of Alcinous, 
king of the Pha'acians. When 
Odysseus was wrecked on the 
coast of Pha'acia, he found her 
playing ball on the shore, and 
from her learned how to approach 
her father. In her maidenly 
inodesty, dignity, and simplic- 
ity, she is one of the noblest 
characters in all Greek litera- 
ture. 

Nautch Girls, native dancing 
girls in India. Dressed in skirts 
of scarlet and gold, with saris of 
bright hues, tight gilt trousers, 
and anklets of silver and gold 
bells, the girls dance for hours 
to the strains of amatory music, 
character pictures being intro- 
duce<l by the performers. ]\lany 
of tiiese nautch girls can rea»l 
and write, and are the cleverest 
and most accomp.ished of their 
sex. 

Nautical Almanac, The, a 
volume of tables and calculations 
for the use of navigators and as- 
tronomers, first is.sued for 1797, 
and since published annually 
several years in advance. It was 
originally ])rodiiced under the 
superintendence of the Royal As- 
tronomical Society, but since 
1884 has fallen under the care of 
th(‘ Admiralty, Similar foreign 
publications are the ('onnaissance 
(Ics Temps (1979), the American 
(1855), and the Berliner 
Jail rltilclirr (1779). 

Nautilus, a genus of cuttle-fish. 
Some three sjiecies now live in 
the Pacific Ocean, Indian Ocean, 
and other warm Eastern seas, but 
tluM’e are many fossil foi ms which 
date back to the Silurian period, 
'fhe living species all |K)ssess four 
l>airs of gills (Tetrabranchiata), 
and in this, as well as in the 
])resence of an external cham- 
liered shell and many other struc- 
tural xieculiarities, they differ 
from the other living cuttles, 
which 7 )ossess two pairs of gills 
(lily (Dlbrnnchiata), never have 
an external chambered shell, and 
are more highly specialized in 
many respects than nautilus. 
Nautilus is thus a iiersistence 
through long ages, apparently 
unaltered, of an animal of primi- 
tive type, whose allies havij be- 
come dominant and specialized. 
The best-known species is N. pom- 
pilius. It seems to live at the 
bottom in considerable depths, 
and feeds on small crabs and 
molluscs, which are masticated 
by means of the strong jaws. The 
shell is spirally coiled, and con- 
sists of a series of chambers, in 
the last and largest of which the 
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animal lives, while tlio others con- 
tain vff^s only. Externally the 
shell is brownish in colon r,niarketl 
by dark bands ; but a beautiful 
pearly appearance (whence the 
popular name of pearly nautilus) 
may be ifot by dissolvintf the 
outer layers of the shell away 
by acid, so as to expose the inner 
layer, consistint? of mother-of- 
l)earl. In the youiii? nautilus the 
shell is shaped like a little horn. 
As the animal grows larger it 
moves forwanl in the shell, which 
increases in size round the orifice, 
and forms a partition in its pos- 
terior region, which cuts off the 
apex of the shell, and is called 
a septum. These septa divide the 
shell into a nuniber of chambers, 
which communicate with one an- 
other, and are connected to the 
body of tlieanimal by a tube* known 
as the siphuncle. In i)lace of 
having tlie eight or ten sucker- 
bearing arms so characteristic of 
other cuttles, nautilus has a large 
number of lobes round the mouth 
which carry little tentacles but 
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no suckers. There is an incom- 
plete siphon or funnel— that is to 
say, the two lobes forming th ; 
siphon are not completely fused 
together as in other cuttles, but 
only oppose<l to one another. 
There is no ink-bag, and the eye 
is simple and without a lens. 
Further, in the presence of two 
pairs of gills, two pairs of auricles 
in the heart, two pairs of ne- 
phridia, and so forth, nautilus is 
supposed to show some indica- 
tions of an origin from a seg- 
mented ancestor. (See MolLUSCA.) 
The name paper nautilus is given 
to the argonaut, also called the 
paper sailor. 

Navajoes, North American abo- 
rigines, next to the Apaches the 
most renowned and numerous 
branch of the South Athabascans. 
Those which survive are only in 
part gathered into the Navaio 
reservation, Arizona and New 
Mexico, and numbered altogether 
2), 000 in 1900. 

Naval Architecture. See 

Smipbuildino. . 
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Naval College, Royal. See 
(IKEKNWICH, Royal Naval (.‘ol- 

LK(JK. 

Naval Discipline Acts. The 

Naval Discipline Act, IfSOO 
and 30 Viet. c. 100), as amended 
by the Act of 1884 (47 and 48 
Viet. c. 30), defines the oticnci s 
punishable under naval law, ]m- 
scrihes the punishments, and 
legu bites the constitution, pio- 
cedure, and jurisdiction of naval 
courts-martial. See Coukt-Mau- 

TIAL. 

Naval Education. At the ago 
of twelve a boy intended for a 
commission in the navy, on re- 
ceiving a nomination, being of 
sound health and otherwise 
suitable, undergoes a qualifying 
examination. Having yjassed this 
satisfactorily, the candidate is a 
naval cadet, and goes to the 
Iloyal Naval College at Osboine 
for two ycais, and then to Dart- 
mouth College for another two 
years. He then becomes a mid- 
shipman, and passes the next 
three years at sea. After ex- 
amination he is promoted to the 
rank of acting sub- lieutenant, 
and siK'iids about a year ashore 
studying at (Ireenwich and Ports- 
mouth. On (pialifying by ex- 
aminati< n again, he becomes a 
sub- lieutenant, and is drafted 
into one of the three branches of 
the service — the executive, the 
eimimiers, or the maiiucs. 

Naval Expenditure. Crom- 
well (levoted a larger proportion 
of the national income to tliis 
object than any ruler before or 
since. At the time of the revolu- 
tion the naval expenditure was 
€1,087,205 for the two and a 
half years ending Oct. 12. 1088. 
In 1750, when the Seven Years’ 
war began, tlie number of men 
was 52,809, and the expenditure 
£3,349,021. Ry the time the war 
was over the exyumditiire had in- 
creaseil to £5,128,977. After peace 
had been restored, in 1704, tlie ex- 
penditure dropped to £2,094,800, 
and the number of men to 20,003. 
From 1773, when the war with 
the American colonies broke out, 
for ton years -during tlie last six 
of which there was also trouble 
with France, Spain, and Hol- 
land— the expenditure rose with 
the dangc^rs which Great Britain 
was called upon to face. The 
following table will show how 
matters then stood : — 

Year. Men. Money. 

1773 ... 21,688 . . £l,8a5,‘573 
1776 . . . 31,084 . . . 3,227,056 
1781 . . . 99,362 . . . 8,936,277 

With quieter times, in 1784 tlie 
numbers were 28,878, and the 
expenditure was £3,153,869 ; and 
for the next seven years the ex- 
penditure only twice exceeded 
tliree millions. With the year 
1793 began almost uninterrupted 
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warfare for twenty-throe years. 
The following table for this 
IH-rioil will speak for itself ; — 


Year. 

Men. 

Jloney. 

1793. 

. 59,642. 

. £3,!>71,915 

1797 . 

. 126,616 . 

. 13,633,673 

1863 . 

. 67, 1 48 . 

, . 16,211,379 

1869 . 

. 144,:i87 . 

, . 19,578,467 

1814. 

. 126,414 . 

, . 23,504,670 


For the next quarter of a cen- 
tury after 1816 the expenditure 
ranged between seven and a half 
millions and five millions. 

With the outbreak of war with 
Russia the expenditure more than 
doubled. 

Year. Men. Money. 

1853 4 . . . 45,885 . . . £7,197,801 
18;55 6 . . . 67,791 . . . 19,59<>,833 

After the war with Russia the 
expendibure fell below ten mil- 
lions, and for the next twenty 
years remained about the same. 
The number of men dining that 
period was usually between 60,606 
and 70,006. 

With the year 1881 statesmen 
began to give more systematic 
attention to naval exi^enditurc. 
The Franco-German war and the 
Russo-Turkish war had accen- 
tuated the importance of keep- 
ing pace with continental navies. 
The tendency is represented by 
the following table : — 

Year. Men. Money. 

1881--2 . . 58,800 . . £16,876,922 
1885-6 . . 56,956 . . . J (5,1 93,701 
181K)-1 . . 63,598 . . . 17,165,083 
1895-6 . . 79,862 . . . 19,637,238 
1899 P.HM) 1 10,646 . . . 26,594, 5(KJ 
l‘H)3-4 . . 127,166 . . . 34,457,006 
IWl 5 . . 131, KXt. . . 36,889,506 
1905-(> . . 129,006 . . . 33,389,500 

Naval Literature may for 

convenience be classified as fol- 
lows: (1) History and antiquities; 
(2) biography; (3) diaries, jour- 
nals, logs, and recollections of a 
pusonal character; (4 ) paini>hlets ; 
(5) pflfetry and fiction ; (6) mis- 
cellaneous publications, esneci- 
ally those dealing with naval ad- 
ministration and social life in t' e 
navy. 

(1.) Of histories that are wholly 
naval, some deal with {a) the navy 
from the historic standpoint, and 
others {b) with history from the 
naval standpoint. To the former 
class belong Sir N. H. Nicolas’s 
Histor.i/ of the Roiml Navi/ (1847), 
which brings the story down to 
1422 ; John Campbell’s Lives of 
the British Admirals^ continued 
by Berkenhout, H. R. Yorke, and 
W. Stevenson (8 vols. 1812-17); 
W. James’s Naval Historp of 
Great Britain from 1793 to 1820, 
continued by Oliamier to 1827 
(6 vols. 1837); E. 1*. Brenton’a 
Naval Hi star 1 / of Great Britain^ 
17S3-1S22 (5 vols. 1823); Isaac 
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Sohomberg’s Naval Chronology^ 
to 1802 (5 vols. 1802); Thomas 
Lediard’s Naval History of Eng- 
land (2 vols. 1735) ; Josiah Bur- 
chett’s Complete History of the 
most Remarkable Transactions at 
Sea (1720); Laird Clowes’s llie 
Royal Navy (7 vols. 1897-1903), 
the only large work covering 
the whole i)eriod of British 
naval history ; and E. Cheva- 
lier’s Histoire de la Marine Fran- 
Qaise (4 vols. 1877-99); J. C. 
de Jonghe’s Nederlandsche Zee- 
wesen (0 vols. 1833-^); A. V. 
Vecchi’s Storia Gencrale della 
Marina Militare (2 vols. 1892); 
Loir’s La Marine Fran^aise 
(1893); Tesdorpf’s Geschichte der 
K. Deutschen Kriegs - Marine 
(1889); Scharf’s History of the 
Confederate States Navy (1894); 
Chabaud- Arnault’s Histoire des 
Flottes Militaires (1^9); H. W. 
Wilson’s Ironclads in Action (2 
vols. 1896) ; E. S. Maclay’s His- 
tory of the United States Navy (3 
vols. 1898 1901); T. Roosevelt’s 
Naval War of IS 12 (4th ed. 1889); 
and D. D. Porter’s Naval His- 
tory of the Civil War (1887). 
Shorter and more popular works 
are H. Williams’s Britain's Naval 
Power (1894), and E. Wilmot’s 
Our Navy for a Thousanxl 
Years (1904). Among works (6) 
dealing with history from the 
naval standpoint tlie chief are 
A. T. Mahan’s Injhience of Sea 
Power upon History (1890), In- 
Jluence of Sea Power upon the 
French Revolution and Empire (2 
vol.9. 1892), and Sea Power in its 
Relation to the War of 1S12 (2 vols. 
1905); P. II. Colomb’s War- 

fare (1899) ; J. K. Laughton’s 
Studies in Naiutl History (1887) ; 
and Fronde’s English Seamen in 
the Sixteenth Century (180.3). 

(2.) Of naval biographies some 
of the most important arc A. T. 
Mahan’s Ar/.so/i (1899) ; Southey’s 
Nelson (181.3; new ed. 1904); 
Laughton’s Nelson (1895) ; Beres- 
ford’s and Wilson’s Wcf.so/i (1898) ; 
W. Besant’s Cook (1890); J. Cor- 
bett’s Drake (1890) and wtMonk 
(1889); Fortescue’s Dundonald 
(1895); D. Hannay’s Blake (1886) 
and Rodney (1891); Barrow’s 
Anson (1839), Drake (1861), Howe 
(1838), and Sidney Smith (1848); 
Edwards’s Raleigh (1868); G. 
Penn’s Penn (18.33); E. P. Bren- 
ton’s St. Fmcent (18.38) and Brcn- 
ton (1812); Raikes’s Brenton 
(1846); .Tones’s Frobisher (1878); 
Brighton’s Broke (1866): Bour- 
chier’s Codrington (1873): Col- 
lingwood’s Collingwood (1828) ; 
Rus.seirs Collingwood (1891); 
Deane’s Deane (1870); H. Dixon’s 
Blake (1852) ; Dundonald’s Auto- 
biography of a Seaman (1890); 
Corbett’s Drake and. the Tudor 
Navy (1898) ; Murray’s Durham 
(1846); Burrows’s Hawke (ed. 
1904); Osier’s Exmouth (1841); 
Chatterton’s Oambier (1861) ; 


Hoadley’s Farragut (1867) ; Ma- 
han’s Fa/rragut fl892); Memoirs 
of Paul Jones (18^); Keppel’s 
Keppel (1841); Mundy’s Rodney 
(1830); Napier’s Napier (1862); 
Hunt’s Palliser (1844); Philli- 
more’s Parker (1870); Parry’s 
Parry (1860) ; Pettigrew’s Nelson 
(1849); Brighton’s Provo Wallis 
(1892); Ross’s Saumarez (1838); 
Smyth’s Philip Beaver (18^) ; C. 
R. Markham’s Robert Fairfax 
(1885) and John Davis (1889); 
A. Markham’s Franklin (1891) ; 
Sharp’s Symonds (181^) ; Tucker’s 
St. Vincent (1844); Grinnell- 
Milne’s De Ruijter (1896) ; Allar- 
dyce’s Keith (1882) ; Armstrong’s 
A Tar of the Last TFar— being 
Sir Charles Richardson— (1855) ; 
Semmes’s My Adventures Afloat 
(1869); Sir H. Kcppel’s A Sailor^ s 
Life under Four Sovereigns 
(1899); Suli van’s Sulivan (1896); 
Otway’s Lord C. Paget (1896); 
Egerton’s Hornby (18iK)) ; and 
Fitzgerald’s Tryon (1897). Among 
biographical collections are 
O’By rue’s Naval Biographical 
Dictionary (1861) ; Marshall’s 
Royal Naval Biography (1823- 
37) ; Ralfe’s Naval Biography 
(18^) ; Van den Bosch’s Lebcn 
der See-Helden (1681), from the 
Dutch by Kramer ; and Char- 
nock’s Biographia Navalis (6 
vols. 1794-8). 

(3.) In this class no work pos- 
sesses greater interest or value 
than Samuel Pepys’s Diary from 
January 1660 to May 1669. Val- 
uable as intimate records are 
Henry Teonge’s Diary ^ from 1675 
to 1679 (1825); T. Pocock’s Mem- 
oirs relating to Lord Torrington^ . 
from 1683 to 170.5 (1889); 3’aub- 
rnan’s Dia ry of a Chaplain (1710) ; 
Memoirs of De Forbin (Eng. ed. 
1734); Dam pier’s Voyages (ed. 
1779); Cook’s Voyages (ed. by 
Wharton, 189.3); Sloane-Stanley’s 
Reminiscences of a Midshipman's 
Life from 1850-1856 (1893); 11. 
Robinson’s Sea -drift (1&58); 
AVoodes Rogers’s A Cruising 
Voyage round the World (1718); 
Narborough’s Voyage to the South 
Sea (1669); Osborn’s Stray Leaves 
from an Arctic Journal (1852) ; 
Thirty-six Years of a Seafaring 
Life., by *an Old Quartermaster’ 
(1839) ; J. Scott’s Recollections 
of a Naval Life (18114); At School 
and, at Sea^ by ‘ Martello Tower’ 
(1899); J. H. Boteler’s Recollec- 
tions of my Sea Life (1883); J. 
Byron’s Journal of a Voyage 
round the World (1767) ; Mon- 
son’s Naval Tracts (1902) ; Dor- 
ville’s Cruising in Many Waters 
(1883) ; A. C. Evans’s Cruise of 
H.M.S. Calliope (1891); Basil 
Hall’s Fragments of Voyages and 
Travels ( ia31 - 40) ; M‘Leod’8 
Voyage of H.M.S. Alceste (1818); 
Menzies’s The Captain's Yarns 
(1886); Hobart Pasha’s Sketches 
from my Life (1886); Service 
Afloat (1833); Spry’s Cruise of 


the Challenger (1876); Darwin’s 
Journal of H.M.S, Beagle in 
1831-6 (ed. 1890) and Voyage of 
the Beagle (1852). 

(4.) Few pamphlets possess a 
distinctively literary character. 

(5.) The masters of English 
naval fiction are T. Smollett, in 
Roderick Random (1748) ; Michael 
Scott, in Tom Cringle's Log (1836) 
and The Ciuise of the Midge 
(18IT6); J. Fenimore Cooper, in 
Pilot (1823), Red Rover (1826), 
The Two Admirals (1842); F. 
Marry at, in Frujik Mildmay 
(1829), Peter Simple (1834), and 
Mr. Midshi}iman Easy (1836); 
James Hannay, in Singleton Fon- 
tenoy (1850) ; F. (’hamier, in Ben 
Brace (18.35) and Life of a. Sailor 
(1832); J. IMoore, in The Post 
Captam (1808) ; and ‘ Q,’ in The 
Blue Pavilions (190.3). R. II. 
Dana, jun., in Two Yeai's Before 
the Mast (1840), and George 
(hippies in The Green Hand 
(1900), as well as AV. Clark 
Ru.ssell, have written admirable 
sea stories wliicl are not dis- 
tinctively naval. And here may 
also be mentioned The Cruise of 
the Cachalot (1898) and other 
books by F. T. Bullen. 

Naval poetry is for fhe most 
part brief, chiefly in the foim of 
songs, though AV. Falconer’s 
wreck (1762) and Newbolt’s Ad- 
mirals All (1896) are exceptions. 
Of naval song-writers tlie most 
notable are Charles Dibdin and 
Thomas Campbell. 

(6.) Alisccllaneous naval litera- 
ture includes Glascock’s Naval 
Sketch />’oo/i:(l826), Robinson’s The 
British Fleet (1898), 3'bom]ison’H 
Sailors' Letters (1767), and the 
scandalous British Navy in. the 
Present Year of Grace (1885). 
To this class also belong such 
works, written partly as fiction 
and jmrtly ns i)ropagandist pam- 
phlets, as The Great Naval War 
of 1867. The Battle of Port Said. 
The Ad^rntures of a Whitehead 
Tor)tcdo. Laird Clowes’s Captain 
of the Mary Rose (1892), and 
Jane’s Blake of the Rattlesnake 
(189.5). 

Naval Manoeuvres, an annual 
system of practice in time of 
peace, curried out by the navies 
of all the great powers, but 
specially by the Biitish navy. 
Manmuvres are intended pri- 
marily for exercise, instruction, 
and experiment, ami do not alto- 
gether represent the conditions 
of actual warfare, but arc never- 
theless of great value. They con- 
sist of sham battles, such as naval 
attacks on Portsmouth, Li veriwol, 
and other p'orts, scarebing for the 
enemy’s fleet at sea and attacking 
it, etc. The manoeuvres usually 
take place in St. George’s Chan- 
nel, the Irish Sea, or in the open 
Atlantic; in 1903 a battle took 
place off the Azores. In the 
manceuvres of 1906 the co-opera- 
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tion of the mercantile marine was 
obtained. The plan of operations 
assumed a state of war between a 
stronger naval power (red) and a 
weaker but still formidable naval 
power (blue), whose object was to 
raid and destroy the commerce of 
‘ red.* The result of the manoeu- 
vres seemed to show that in a 
state of real war ‘blue’ would 
have caused very serious injury 
to maritime commerce. In 1899 
wireless telegraphy for the first 
time played a part in this mimic 
warfare. 

Naval Reserve, Royal, is com- 
posed of officers and men of the 
mercantile marine. The service, 
which was established in 18613, is 
voluntary, and the officers and 
men are given an annual retain- 
ing fee. The iiumlior of officers 


of the ancient town are farther 
to the north. Ibrahim Pasha cap- 
tured the town in 1825. In the bay, 
on Oct.20, 1827, the British, French, 
and Russian fleets destroyed the 
Turkish and Egyptian fleets, and 
thus secured the independence of 
Greece. Pop. 3,000. 

Navarre (op. Navarra)^ ancient 
kingdom of the Iberian peninsula. 
The territory, with the exception 
of one province, lay on the south- 
ern slope of the Pyrenees, ex- 
tending down to the Ebro. The 
province on the N. afterwards be- 
came Basse-Navarre. The Span- 
ish division is still kept distinct 
for administrative purposes, and 
measures 80 m. from N. to s., 
and 60 m. from E. to w., with 
Pamplona as its capital. Agri- 
culture flourishes, timber and 



(1905) is 1,844. The period of 
drill for general training and 
gunnery instruction is twenty- 
eight days every year, reduced 
to seven days only when the offi- 
cer is efficient. The royal naval 
reserve may be called out for 
service in the case of national 
emergency. Reserve officers are 
allowed to apply for twelve 
months’ training with the fleet, 
and are afterwards eligible for 
employment in the navy in lieu 
of lieutenants on the established 
list. 

Navan, tn., Co. Meath, Ireland, 
at junction of Blackwater and 
Boyne, 7 m. n.n.k. of Trim. It 
has a woollen and a bacon fac- 
tory. Pop. (1901) .3,839. 

Navarino, or Pylos, seapt., 
Hessen ia, S. W. Greece. The ruins 


cattle are raised, and textile 
and fictile industries utilize 
the abundant water power. 
Cereals, wine, fruit, and oil are 
produced. Area, 4,0.55 sq. m. 
Pop. (1900) 307,669. The first 
known ruler of Navarre was a 
Christian chief named Sancho 
Ifligucz in 905, whose grandson, 
Sancho iii., the Great (970-1035), 
became the most powerful Chris- 
tian monarch in Spain, being 
also, in right of his wife, ruler 
of Castile. In 1191 Sancho VI. 
endeavoured to secure his posi- 
tion by marrying his daughter 
Berengaria to Richard i. of 
England, and on the death of 
his son, Sancho vil. (1234), the 
male line of Ifliguez ended. The 
Navarrese Cortes chose (1234) 
as their sovereign Thibault, 


Count of Champagne, a French 
nephew of Sancho vii.' By the 
marriage of Jeanne Thibault, 
heiress of Navarre, to Philip the 
Fair, King of France (12^), the 
kingdom was merged into that of 
France. On the death of her son, 
Charles iv., without male issue 
(1328), Navarre passed to her 
daughter, Jeanne ii., who mar- 
ried Count d’Evereux, and was 
succeeded by her eldest son, 
Charles the Bad, the ally of Ed- 
ward the Black Prince against 
Peter the Cruel of Castile. 
The granddaughter of Charles 
the Bad, Queen Blanche, mar- 
ried John II., who succeeded in 
1458 to the kingdom of Aragon, 
on the death of his brother, Al- 
fonso V. Their son, the Prince 
of Viana, heir to Aragon and 
Navarre, was done to death (1461) 
by his father, in the interest of 
the children by his second mar- 
riage with Joan Henriquez, 
amongst whom was Ferdinand v., 
afterwards king of Aragon, and 
consort of Isabel the Catholic 
of Castile. The next heiress, 
Blanche, sister of the Prince of 
Viana, was also poisoned (1464), 
and the youngest sister, Eleanor, 
wife of Gaston de Foix, became 
queen of Navarre in 1469. In 
1512 Ferdinand v. of Aragon 
(the Catholic) annexed Navarre 
to the crown of Castile, expel- 
ling the queen, Catherine do 
Foix, and her husband, Jean d’Al- 
bret. From the marriage of their 
granddaughter Jeanne d’Albret 
with Antoine de Bourbon, Henry 
IV., titular king of Navarre, was 
born ; and on the extinction of 
the sovereign house of Valois, by 
the murder of Henry in. (1589), 
Henry iv. succeeded to the 
throne of France. French Navarre 
was then merged into France, 
while Spanish Navarre became 
part of Spain. 

Navarrete, Mahtin Fernan- 
dez DE (1765-1844), Spanish 
scholar, born at Abalos (Rioja 
prov.)* discovere<l in the Spanish 
archies at Simancas vast stores 
of new material for history, es- 
pecially in connection with the 
discovery of America, and from 
1814 till his death edited them. 
They are still being published, 
under the title of Docurnentos 
ineditos. Navarrete also wrote 
a good Life of Cervantes (1879). 
See Mendoza y Navarrete (1845). 

Navarro, Mme. See Ander- 
son, Mary. 

Nave, in architecture, the cen- 
tral part of a church, so called 
from a supposed resemblance to 
a ship. It was formerly the cus- 
tom, as now in many Roman 
Catholic churches, to separate 
the chancel from the nave by a 
screen. Durham Cathedral pre- 
sents an example, rare in Eng- 
land, of a high altar placed in 
the nave. 
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Navies. The heKiniiin{;s of the 
British navy date back to the 
time of Alfred the (ireat, who 
built a Ht^et of pralleys to repel 
the Danish invaders. Fleets were 
collected for various purposes by 
the early Norman kintfs. and in 
1340 that of Edward ill. defeated 
the French in the battle of Sluys, 
and the Spanish otf Winchelsea 
ten years later. The Roiial 
Harry built by Henry vii., and 
the esta))lishinK of Trinity House 
and the Navy Office by Henry 
VIII., may be said to mark the 
starting-point of the present 
royal navy. At the death of 
Henry viii. the navy consisted of 
over fifty ships, with a tonnage 
of 12,000, which had incrca.sed 
at the close of Elizabeth’s reign 
to over 17,000 tons. Under the 
Stuarts the tonnage of the navy 
rose to over 100,000, carrying 
7,000 guns and 42,(X)0 seamen. 
At the death of Queen Anne the 
tonnage amounted to 1(37,000, 
which under George ii. increased 
to over 320,000, and under 
George ill. to over half a mil- 
lion tons. Under Queen Victoria 
revolutionary changes took place 
in the British navy. Steam be- 
gan to assert itself, and iron to 
take the place of wood in the build- 
ing of shii)s; while the past few 
years have seen the advent of 
yet another type of naval engine 
of destruction in the submersible 
and the submarine. 

Dkveloi’mknt ok Modern 
N.wiks. "Although the ayiplica- 
tion of armour to the sides of 
ships did not become a general 
practice i)rior to the a«lvent of 
shells, and the resultant danger 
to wooden-sided ve.ssels, never- 
theless it is possible to trace the 
desire for .some sui)erior sort of 
protection far back in history. 
The famous galley of Trajan (.see 
Histo ry of Na r iya < ? o /i, at t r i bu t e<l 
to John Locke) was covered exter- 
nally with leaden .sheets affixed 
with copper nails ; whilst in 1(373 
an order was i.ssue<l from the 
Admiralty directing that certain 
ships of the navy should be 

sheathed with lead. This was 

the commencement of sheathing 
as we know it to-day : it was more 
for protection against the ravages 
of sea-water than of an enemy. 

In 1354 Peter of Aragon, struck 
by the damage occasioned in 
naval combats by fire, ordered a 
complete sheathing of leather to 
be given to some of his ships. 
The idea was not followed up, 

however, until 1530, when the 

famous carrack Santa- Anna^ a 
present from the Chevaliers of 
St. John of Jerusalem to Charles 
V. for his expedition against 
Tunis, was said to have been 
cased in lead. At the battle of 
Lepanto, in 1571, the Catholic 
ships were protected by fitting 
upright beams inside the decks. 


leaving a space between them and 
the hull to be filled in with old 
sails, ropes, and other material. 
In 1782, Chevalier d’Arcon de- 
signed and had built ten floating 
batteries protected on one sijle 
only with a turtle-back cover 
six feet thick, and composed 
of wooden beams reinforced by 
leather aiul cork, and bound to- 
gether by iron bars. Water was 
to be kept constantly flowing be- 
tween the various layers of the 
turtle-back as a protection against 
fire. On Sei>tember 13, 1782, 
Admiral Moreno ranged these 
ten additions to his force before 
Gibraltar, and opened fire with 
their 212 guns. The English 
replied with red-hot shot, and in 
spite of the water device five of 
them blew up and the others ran 
ashore, burning furiously, only 
487 of their crews of 5,2(30 be- 
ing saved. In 1814 Fulton came 
upon the scene with the Demo- 
loyos^ the first .steam war-vessel 
to be set afloat. The Demoloyos 
had a length of 15(3 ft. and was 
propelled by a single paddle- 
wheel working between a double- 
hull. She blew up a.s the result 
of an accident in 1821). From 
that date the attempts to evolve 
a successful armoured war-vessel 
arc too numerous to recount. 
In the action otf Sinope (Nt)vein- 
ber 30, 1854) the value of shells 
was first demonstrated. Here, 
in less than half an hour, six 
Russian ships, under Admiral 
Nakhimoff, annihilated a Turkush 
force of seven frigates, two cor- 
vettes, and two steamers. This 
action definitely <lecided all na- 
tions to adopt armour XJiotcc- 
tion for their ships. France and 
Great Britain, the two chief naval 
powers, took the lead ; but whilst 
in France wooden ships already 
built were cut down and partialiy 
armoured. Great Britain com- 
menced at once the construction 
of iron-hulled armour-clad.s, ami 
also added protection to many 
wooden vessels then in commis- 
sion. Franco still remained true 
to wooden hulls, and built her 
ironclads of this material until 
the early seventies of last century. 
The French Glnire^ historical as 
the first sea-going ironclad, was 
launched on November 24, 1859. 
She was designed by Dupuy de 
L6me, displaced 5,018 tons, and 
steamed 12'85 knots on trial. The 
Warrior^ Great Britain’s first 
ship, was designed by AVatts, 
launched on December 29, 18(30, 
displaced 9,210 tons, and steamed 
14*35 knots. Both vessels were 
plated with 4J inches of iron. At 
this time began the contest be- 
tween guns and armour. No 
sooner were protected ships afloat 
than guns were built capable of 
piercing that protection. The 
result was that armour grew 
thicker and immensely heavier. 


and guns became larger. This led 
to two modifications in the original 
design. The first ships had been 
of the continuous belt and broad- 
side battery type, with a large ex- 
panse of side covered with a thin 
iron sheet, and pierced fora largo 
number of cannon. Soon the 
armoured surface grew less, and 
did little more than protect the 
guns, which, owing to increa.sed 
weight and size, had perforce to 
be reduced in number. All these 
early ironclads were fully rigged, 
ami depended for propulsion as 
much upon their sails as on their 
engines. In 18(30 (’ajjtain Coles 
brought forwanl his first design 
for a turret-ship, antedating 
Ericsson’s Monitor by over a 
year. In 18(32, Sir E. J. Heed 
was appointed chief constructor, 
and intioduced recessed ports, 
first in the Valias^ and then in an 
improved form in the Hercules^ 
and later designed the Avdaciovs 
clas.s, a successful series of cen- 
tral-battery ships, giving for the 
first time in history a good all- 
lound fire in a high free-board 
ship ; and in the tnltan the upi)er 
deck battery, further improving 
the axial fiie. About this time 
France was mounting two or more 
large guns in barbettes, placed 
first on either beam and even- 
tually lozenge-wise“-i.c. one at 
either end ar.d one on each beam, 
thus allowing three guns to fire 
ahead, astern, or on the broadside. 
In England we took up the bar- 
bette tentatively in the Tem^rai rc, 
mounting fore and aft two 25-ton 
guns on disapijearing carriages. 
In this ship and in the Alexavdra 
we reached finality as reganls 
broadsi<le and central -battery 
vessels, the turret ship then tak- 
ing its place. In 18(32 the Royal 
Sovereign^ a wooden three-decker, 
luul been cut down and converted 
into a four- turreted ship. She 
was followed by the Prince Al- 
bert^ builtof iron ; but both lacked 
sail power, consi<lere<l essential 
in those days, and were coiise- 
ipiently relegated to coast de- 
fence. The Monarch was ordered 
in 18(35, the first really sea-going 
turret-ship to he designed, and 
simultaneously Messrs. Laird laid 
down the rival Captain from 
plans by Captain Coles, which 
in September 1870, under the 
command of Captain Burgoyne, 
* turned turtle ’ in the Bay of Bis- 
cay. At this time three sea-going 
mastless turret-ships of the Devas- 
tation type were in hand, and 
these proved highly successful. 
They carried, on a displacement 
of 9,300 tons, two circular turrets 
of 10 to 14 in. armour, each con- 
taining a pair of 35-ton guns. 
Between the turrets was a light 
superstructure with a flying deck, 
on which were mounted lighter 
weapons, these being the begin- 
ning of the present day * secondary 
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armament.* Rams were also 
fitted to ships of all classes, and 
only now arc they heiiijr ahaii- 
doned. 'Klie advent of the tor- 
pedo necessitated a vessel for its 
special use, and fast screw launches 
were introduced hy Messrs. 
Thornycioft and Yarrow, from 
which have <leveloped the torpedo 
boats and destroyers of to-day. 
Tlie nations of Kurope were not 
behindhand in adopting the 
turret-ship, and whilst Russia 
acquired the Petr Veliki and the 
United States embarked on a 
series of low-freeboard monitors 
(or coast-defence battleships), 
Italy commenced the construc- 
tion of the at that time mon- 
strous displacing nearly 

11,500 tons, and mountim' in two 
turrets placed diagonally ath wart- 
ships four hu^fe ()0-ton Armstroiit? 
>rui)S of jrreat power. Her protec- 
tion was in the nature of an ar- 
moured box or citadel maile of 21 i 
inches of iron. The belt beyond 
the citadel was abandoned, its 
place beiiiiiC taken by an armoured 


sitated by tho rapid evolution of 
torpedo craft. Muzzle-loadiiii; 
Kuns were finally banished, thouKh 
they did not disappear from the 
fleet until quite recent years. 
The cruiser, both armoured anti 
protected, was evolved separately 
and distinctly from^ the line of 
battleships, beiiq^ given greater 
speed at the expense of protection 
and armament. Masts and sails 
were discarded, steel armoured 
masts or mere signalling masts 
taking their place ; quick-firing 
guns came speedily to tho front, 
anti increased in efficiency, both 
as regards power and trustwor- 
thiness. More important still was 
the determination of our admin- 
istrators to build our ships in ho- 
mogeneous groups. A policy of 
drift as regards new construction 
had left us in the early ’eighties in 
a dangerous fiosition at s(ia, and 
between 1H89-94 we laid down and 
completed over seventy vessels of 
various types ordere<l under what 
is known as the Naval Defence 
Act. From that time onwards 


third, and the rest nowhere. 
Spain, Italy, Holland, and now 
Russia, haveall been outdistanced 
even by Japan, a nation destined 
to contest the supremacy of the 
sea at some future date. The 
battleship of the future will have 
to undergo a still further change, 
if we are to be guided by the les- 
sons of tho Russo-.! apanese war. 
The standard battleship of to- 
day has been of between 12,btK) 
and 15,000 tons displacement, 
belted with steel of from 9 to 12 
inches in thickness, cndowe<l with 
a trial speed of at least 18 knots, 
and carrying four guns paired in 
shielded barbettes, from ten to 
eighteen weapons of smaller cali- 
bre as a secoinlary armament, and 
about two score of small quick- 
firers as a defence against torpedo 
craft. Modern conditions, liow- 
ever, demanded an increase in 
the secondary armament, and in 
the eight ves.sels of the King Ed- 
ward 17/. class there are, in addi- 
tion to the usual 12-in. b.l, andO-in. 
Q.F. guns, four of 9'2-in. mounted 


Comparison of British and- Foreign Navies {built and building) at April KKMj. 
(From The Naval Pocket-Book.'*) 


Rattleships 1st Class . . . 

Rattleshif s— 2nd Class . . . 

Rattleships — 3rd (Jlass . . . 

Armoured Cruisers 

I’rotected Cruisers — 1st Cl...,s . 
Protected Cruisers — 2nd (-lass 
Protected (Jruisers — 3rd Class. 

Cruiser ^Scouts 

Torpedo Gunboats 

Torpedo-Boat De.stroycis . . 

Torpedo Boats 

Submarines 


deck 2 inche.s thick and situated 
below the water-line. Great 
Britain followe<l with the In- 
Hexible^ and, increasing the dis- 
placement to 11,880, ma<ie the 
armoured citadel 21 inches thick 
and added an inch to the protec- 
tive tleck. The introduction of 
‘compound armour’ and .steel in 
tho place of iron permitted of a 
reduction in the great thickness 
of the side armour then in vogue, 
and the turret jiresently found a 
serious rival in tho armoured bar- 
bette, a type of gun-platform first 
adopted in France. The advent 
of Sir William White to tho 
Admiralty saw the initiation of 
many shipbuilding reforms, and 
in the Admiral class we mav 
trace the beginningof our modern 
navy. Here, on a displacement 
of about 10,000 tons, we obtainc<l 
a battery of four heavy breech- 
loading guns mounted en Imrbetle 
fore and aft; and between them, 
in an unarmoured battery, a defi- 
nite secondary armament, neces- 
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32 
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7 

8 

1 

20 

13 
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we have had regular annual pro- 
grammes based on our necessities 
as judged by foreign shipbuilding. 
Displacements began to rise, and 
with them speeds, and for battle- 
ships nothing le.ss than 171 knots 
was accepted, with three knots 
more in cruisers. In 1890 Ger- 
many came forwari} to join the race 
for sea-power, France and Russia 
at that time holding the second 
and third places. The Chino- 
Jar^anesc war in 1891 drew atten- 
tion to a further competitor, our 
allies the Japanese; and in 1898 
America, by destroying the Span- 
ish fleet, and thus proving the 
value of sea-power, placeil her- 
self under the necessity of com- 
peting as well. On all sides the 
development of a definite ‘ type * 
was attempted, and owing to the 
ever increasing size, and hence 
cost, of battleships, the wealthier 
powers came quickly to the front, 
until we find Germany and 
America running neck and neck 
for second place. Franco a meagre 


singly in barbettes at tlie corners 
of tho citadel. In the Lord Nel~ 
son class, of 10,500 tons disfdace- 
ment, the 0-in. g.K. disappears, tho 
secondary armament consisting 
of ten 9’2-in. B.L., in addition to 
the onlinary anti - torpedo boat 
weapons. In the Dreadnought^ 
the latest word in naval construc- 
tion, the speed has been raised to 
21 knots, mainly owing to the 
introduction of steam-turbines. 
This remarkable vesstd lias a dis- 
placement of about 19,000 tons, 
anil carries little between the 
12-in. B.L. and the small quick- 
firers. The evolution has been 
quite as strange and more rapid 
as legards cruisers. The pro- 
tected type has been practically 
aliandoned, all the energy of 
naval constructors being concen- 
trated on the development of the 
armoured cruiser. These, from 
a displacement of 4,000 to (>,000 
tons, now vie with battleships 
in displacement ; and the speed 
called for in our newest type. 
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the Invificibles^ is no less than 
knots. Uere also the (i-in. 
gun has disappeared, an inter- 
mediate weapon of 7’o-in, bore 
having;: been produced, though 
probably only to be superseded 
by the 9‘2-in. n.L. — a gun com- 
bining immense power with great 
handiness. A displacement of 
18,000 to 20,000 tons seems now 
to have been generally accepted 
by all nations rich enough to 
enter the lists, and for armoured 
cruisers 15,0()0 to 17,000 tons 
alone suffices. Recent years have 
seen great progress in submarine 
navigation, and most navies 
possess a flotilla of submersiblo 
boats ; whilst a new type, called 
‘scouts,’ has been evolved— small, 
unprotected, weakly-armed cruis- 
ers of great speed. Destroyers, 
which formerly were of 250 tons 
displacement and 20 knots speed, 
now touch 1,000 tons in our 
latest sea-going typo, and must 
maintain a velocity of 30 knots. 
At the present time Great Britain 
has a good lead in every class of 
ship over any other nation or com- 
bination of nations, but America 
and Germany are making a bold 
bid to outdistance her. 

The preceding table gives 
the classification and relative 
strengths of the chief naval 
powers. It includes the vessels 
under construction at April 1900. 
See also Jane’s All the WorltVs 
Fightino Ships Illustrated (pub- 
lished annually). 

Navigation, the science of find- 
ing the position of a ship at sea, 
and of conducting her from one 
point to another. The BIkc- 
nicians, Syrians, Carthaginians, 
Greeks, and Romans, conducte<i 
their voyages solely by observa- 
tion of the heavens, and by keep- 
ing as much as possible to the 
coast ; and it was not until the 
voyages made by direction of 
Prince Henry of Portugal, after 
1418, that navigation seems to 
have been .systematically con- 
ducted, and the instruments 
and sea-charts then constructed 
form the basis of the mari- 
time science of the present 
day. An early invention that 
marked progress was the cross- 
staff, first described by Werner 
in 1514. It was used for the de- 
termination of longitude, by ob- 
servation of the distance between 
the moon and some star ; and out 
of it grew the fore-staff and the 
back-staff. In 1530 Gemma Fris- 
ius of Louvain devised the idea 
of using small clocks in conjunc- 
tion with instrumental observa- 
tion, and the nautical quadrant 
in some form was thenceforth 
part of every ship’s furniture. 
John Davis’s quadrant (the back- 
staff) seems to have been gener- 
ally preferred for many years. 
In the early 16th century there 
also came into use at sea the 


astrolabe, for taking the altitude 
of the sun and stars. This instru- 
ment was made very heavy, so 
that it hung perpendicularly and 
steadily. The middle of the 16th 
century saw the invention of the 
lug-line. Voyages were, however, 
conducted rather by guesswork 
and experience, and especially 
so previous to the discovery of 
methods of finding the longitude. 
Mercator’s system of plane charts 
furthered progress; and Edward 
Wright, a fellow of Cains Col- 
lege, Cambridge, discovered the 
true method of dividing the mer- 


comprised a number of astro- 
nomical matters, a calendar, a 
method of determining the age 
of the moon and the tides, a de- 
scription of the sea-compass and 
its variations, a table of the sun’s 
declination for four years, the 
measurements of time and how 
to determine them, and finally 
an explanation of the errors in 
the old sea-charts. Among English 
writers, the earliest of note was 
Dr. William Cunningham, who 
brought out Cosftiographv and 
Navigation in 1559, and demon- 
strated the u.se of tlx; <p]adrant. 



The Cross-staff. 


idian, and drew up a table for 
the use of navigators, by which 
latitude could be determined. 
He also devised a system of what 
were called sea-rings, from which 
compass variation, altitude of 
the sun, and time of day could 
be determined in any place where 
the latitude was known. About 
1614 arithmetical as opposed to 
instrumental calculation was in- 
troduced, and about 1620 trigo- 
nometry and logarithmic tables 
were api)lied to the science of 
navigation. The latter improve- 
ment was due to Edmund Gunter, 
who ahso introduced an instru- 
ment, called the crossbow, for de- 



termining the altitude of the sun 
and stars. 

Among the most famous early 
works on navigation are those 
of Pedro Nunez, a Portugue.se 
mathematician, who wrote De 
Arte et liatione Navigandi about 
li^J7. In 1563 Pedro de Medina 
published at Valladolid a work 
on navigation, which, with 
another published in 1556 by 
Martin Cortes, became an ac- 
cepted authority among sea- 
faring nations. Cortes’s work 


In 1577 Willisim Bourne brought 
out ti supplerieiit to Cortes’s 
Si)anish work. In 1581 Robert 
Norman issued a treatise on the 
dii)ping needle— a di.scovery which 
he had ]jreviously made. William 
Borough, who nftorwards became 
Queen Elizabeth’s comptroller of 
the navy, published a work in 
1599 on compass variation. Men- 
tion has already been made of 
John Davis and Mercator. In 
1754, J. Rol)ertson, published Ele- 
ments of Navigation^ which wns 
long a standard work. In 1761, 
Dr. Nevil Maskelyne, astronomer- 
royal, devised a metliod of find- 
ing the longitude at sea by lunar 
o}>servation. In 1763 he published 
his Hritish Marine r^s Guide, which 
was far in ad vance of any thing else 
of the period. At the same time 
a nautical ephemeris of lunar ob- 
servation was drawn up under 
the auspices of the then Board 
of Longitude. Out of this grew 
the Nautical Almanac^ which was 
first issued in 1767. In France, 
George Fournier published his 
Hgdrographie in 1633. A more 
elaborate work by Pierre Bouguer, 
iun., founded on an earlier work 
by P. J. Bouguer, was published 
in 1753, and called Nouveau 
TraiU de Navigation. It de- 
scribes a variation compass which 
is said to be the invention of the 
author. In 1738, however, in the 
Philosophical Trausactions of 
that year. Captain Middleton had 
described a similar one ; and im- 
provements had been made by 
John Smeaton by the year 1750. 
Another famous work, published 
by Blondel St. Aubin (1673), was 
the Trisor de la Navigation, It 
included a description of an in- 
strument for making calculations 
at sea, which was a sort of skele- 
ton of Wright’s Universal Map. 
Ten years later, Dassier, in his 
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Pilote Expert^ showed French 
navigators the use of Gunter’s 
scales ; and in IGDIl a work called 
Le Neptune Prancais^ consisting 
of sea-cJiarts on Wright’s prin- 
ciple, was brought out. See 
further Gukat Chicle Sailing 
and Compass. In addition to 
works already mentioned, see 
Bowditch’s Practical Navigator 
(new ed. 1889); Norie’s Epitome 
of Navigation (1803; 21st ed. 
1878) ; Forman’s Epitome of Navi- 
</u<io/i{182l ; inanyeds.); Rat)or’s 
Practice of Navigation (1840; 
many eds.); Kvers’s Navigation 
and Great Circle Sailing (1808) ; 
Jeans’s Navigation and Nautical 
Astronomy (1858; many eds.); 
Rosser’s Nautical^ Logarithmic, 
and Astronomical Tables (1878); 
I jG d i e u’s Nou velles Met hodesde Na- 
vigation {lii77); Martin’s Treatise 
on Navigation and Nautical AS‘ 
tronomjf (1888); Littlehales’s De- 
velopment of Great Circle Sailing 
(1880): Lecky’s Wrinkles in Prac- 
tical Navigation (\\W\ ed. 1003). 

Navigation, riiACTiCAL. 
Coastal Navigation. — When 
sailing along a coast, a ship’s 
position is found by reference to 
points of land, lightliouses, bea- 
cons, or any prominent marks 
indicated on the cliart. If only 
one point is available, an approxi- 
mate position may be found by 
taking a bearing— i.c. noting the 
direction by compass in which 
the point lies from the ship —and 
estimating the distance from it. 
A more exact position is found as 
follows;— A bearing of the point 
is taken, and the ship kept on her 
course for some distance, and 
then another bearing is taken. 
These bearings are then drawn on 
the chart, a parallel rule is placed 
across them in the direction of 
the ship’s course, and moved to 
or from the point until the dis- 
tance between the lines on the 
chart is found to coincide with 
that sailed by the ship in the 
interval. All bearings taken 
from the compass must be con- 
vested into magnetic bearings, by 
allowing for the deviation, before 
drawing them on a magnetic 
chart. If the chart is a ‘true’ one, 
the variation must also be allowed 
for; the amount of variation is 
marked on the chart. A particu- 
lar case of the foregoing, known 
as the ‘four-point bearing,* is used 
for finding the distance off a point 
when it is abeam — i.e, when 
its bearing is at right angles to 
the direction of the ship’s head. 
A bearing of the point is taken 
when it is four points (45**) on the 
bow, and again when it is abeam: 
the distance sailed in the interval 
18 the distance from the point 
when abeam. The distance sailed 
is found from the log. See Loo. 
When two points are in sight, 
compass bearings of them are 
taken simnltaneously, and, after 
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being corrected, are drawn on 
the chart: their point of inter- 
section is the position, if three 
suitable points are in sight, the 
position may be found by meas- 
uring the angles between them. 
An instrument, called the ‘station 
pointer,’ is then brought into use. 



Station Pointer. 


It consists of a circle with three 
arms radiating from its centre, and 
these arms are set at angles witli 
each other corresponding to the 
angles between the objects. By 
placing it on the chart so that 
each arm passes across one of 
the observed points, the centre 
of the circle fixes the position 
of the ship. In foggy weather, 
when it is not i^ssible to take 
bearings of points, the navi- 
gator has to feel his way along 
with the lead or sounding ma- 
chine. The position found in 
this way is only a rough approxi- 
mation, and it is necessary to 
get a series of soundings in order 
to utilize them to the best ad- 
vantage. 

Ocean Navigation.— Away 
from land a ship’s reckoning is 
carried on by two methods con- 
current ly—m::. by dead reckoning 
(n.u.), and by observations of ce- 
lestial bodies. The D.R. is valu- 
able when, as in thick weather, 
observations of the sun or stars 
are not possible for several days. 
For position by D.R. the navigator 
relies on his compass and log, 
and refers to the chart for the 
set and rate of current. The 
courses steered arc entered in the 
log-book, together with the dis- 
tance run on each course. These 
courses are corrected for varia- 
tion, deviation, and leeway (if 
any), the result being ‘true’ 
courses. All hooks of nautical 
tables contain a traverse table, 
which gives the number of miles 
made good to the N. or S. (called, 
difference of latitude), and also 
the number of miles made good 
to the K. or w. (called departure), 
corresponding to any course and 
distance. The true courses are 
entered in a traverse form, the 
corresponding ‘D. lat.’ and ‘Dcp.* 
being taken from the traverse 
table and entered in separate 
columns to obtain the total D. 
lat. and Dep. made good. All 
distances are in nautical miles, 
wliich are practically equal to 
minutes of latitude. There- 
fore, by applying the D. lat. to 
the lat. left, the lat. in is ob- 
tained. But the length of a 
minute of longitude on the earth’s 
surface varies ; on the equator it 
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is eoual to a minute of latitude, 
but decreases to zero at the poles. 
It is necessary, therefore, to find 
the D. long, corresponding to 
the departure from the formula, 
D. long. = Dep. x secant of mid- 
dle lat. 

Position 6.V Observation . — For 
this a sextant, a chronometer, 
and the Nautical Almanac for the 
current year are required, in addi- 
tion to the tables. Under favour- 
able conditions the exact posi- 
tion may then be found within a 
margin of a mile. 

Finding the Latitude. — The 
simplest method of doing this is 
by a meridian altitude of the sun 
or a star. It is customary to take 
the meridian altitude ot the sun 
every day. Just before noon the 
observer measures the altitude 
of the sun’s lower limb alwve the 
visible horizon with a sextant, 
and repeats the oi)servation at 
frequent intervals until the sun 
attains its maximum altitude. 
It is then apparent noon at ship, 
and the last altitude, as read 
from the sextant, is the observed 
meridian altitude. Theindexerror 
of the sextant, if any, is applied, 
and then the following corrections 
-dip of the horizon due to the 
height of eye, refraction, i)arallax, 
and the sun’s semi-diameter; the 
result being the true altitude. 
These corrections are given com- 
bined as one in the nautical 
tables. The time at Greenwich 
is found by applying the longi- 
tude expressed in time (15'’ — 1 
hour) to the ship time ; or tlie 
mean time at (xrceiiwich can bo 
obtained from the chronometer. 
The declination corresponding to 
this time is then oi>tained from 
the Nautical Almanac {N.A.). 
The true altitude subtracted from 
00'’ gives the zenith distance, or 
arc of the meridian between ze- 
nith and the sun. The zenith dis- 
tance is named opposite to the 
sun’s bearing at noon. The dec- 
lination is the arc of the meridian 
between the sun and the eiiuator. 
The sum of those arcs is taken if 
they have like names, but their 
difference if unlike names : the 
result is the latitude. The pro- 
ceeding for a star is similar, 
the correction for a star’s alti- 
tude being used instead of the 
sun’s. The moon also could he 
observed ; but the calculation 
is longer, on account of the 
moon’s rapid change of declina- 
tion. 

Latitude hn Reduction to the 
Meridian . — When a meridian alti- 
tude is not possible, the navigator 
finds his latitude by reduction 
to the meridian. An altitude of 
the sun is taken as near noon as 
opportunity allows, and the exact 
time from apparent noon, found 
either from a watch the error of 
which on apparent time at ship is 
known, or from the chronometer 
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time, longitude, and equation of 
time. A quanticy termed the 
‘reduction’ is then either calcu- 
lated, or more generally taken 
from tables, such as Towson’s Nx- 
Merkl ian Tables. The ‘ reduction ’ 
added to the true altitude gives 
the true meridian altitude, after 
which the latitude is found as in 
meridian altitude. A star may 
be used in a similar manner, tlie 
Ex-Mcridian Tables beingentered 
witli the .star’s hour angle instead 
of the time from noon. The 
latitude may ea.sily bo obtained 
frt>in an observation of the pole 
star. Its true altitude being 
found, certain corrections depend- 
ing ui)on the time of observation 
are taken from the N.A. and 
applied, the result being the 
latitude. 

Lonfjitudc b\) Observation. — For 
this the navigator depends upon 
his chronometer. The longitude 
of any xdace is equal to the 
difference between the time at 
that place and the corresponding 
time at Greenwich at the same 
instant. The apparent time at 
ship is deduced from an altitude 
of the sun. The time by chronom- 
eter is taken simultaneously, 
and with its known error the 
mean time at Greenwich is found : 
the equation of time apidied to 
this gives the apparent time at 
Greenwich. The difference be- 
tween the apparent times at ship 
and at Greenwich is equal to the 
longitude in time, which is then 
converted into arc. Tlie declina- 
tion is obtained from the N.A.., 
and from it the sun’s polar dis- 
tance, whicli = IMF -f declination 
wlien it is of opposite name to 
the latitude, but Oo"- declination 
when of the same name. The 
three .sides of the spherical tri- 
angle formed by the polar dis- 
tance, zenith distance, and co- 
latitude are then known, and 
from this the sun’s hour angl • or 
time from apparent noon at ship 
is calculated by spherical trigo- 
nometry. 

The nautical tables contain the 
log.iritlims for effecting these 
calculations. By using Davi.s’s 
chronometer tables, the hour 
angle corresponding to the alti- 
tude, latitude, and declination 
can be taken out almost Ijy in- 
si)ection, thus abbreviating the 
work. When a star is observed, 
its true altitude is obtained, and 
then its westerly hour angle 4 its 
right ascension = the sidereal 
time at shi[). The sidereal time 
at Greenwich is then found from 
the mean sun’s right ascension 
and the mean time at Greenwich. 
The difference between these 
sidereal times is the longitude. 

Longitude by Lunar Distance. 
— This method is not much used 
since the chronometer has been 
brought to such perfection. 

Finding Latitude and Longi- 
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tude simultaneously. — To find 
both co-ordinates, two observa- 
tions are required. These may 
either be two altitudes of different 
objects, such as two stars, taken 
at the same time, or two alti- 
tudes of the same object taken 
at different times. If an altitude 
of some object is taken, it is then 
known that the shix> is somewhere 
on a small circle, the pole of 
which is vertically under the 
object, aiul whose spherical radius 
is equal to the zenith distance. 
Two .such circles will fix the po- 
sition of the ship, which must 
he at that point of intersection 
nearest the ship’s position by D.H. 
The best result will be obtained 
when the circles cut orthogonally. 
This will be the case when the 
bearings of the objects form a 
right angle. No appreciable error 
will he introduced if small x>or- 
tions of these circles in the neigh- 
bourhood of the shi|) are con- 
sidered as straight lines (unle.ss 
the altitude is over 70 ). It makes 
the calculation much easier than 
the rigorous but cumbrous method 
of spherical trigonometry. The 
mode of procedure is as follows : - 
Two latitudes 10' to 20' on each 
side of the lat. by D.K. area.ssumed, 
and the longitudes corresponding 
to these are calculate<l from the 
altitude of one of the objects. 
The.se two then 

marked on the cluirt, and the 
line joining them forms one line 
of xJOHition. By iiroceeding in a 
similar manner with the other 
altitude a second line of po.sition 
may be drawn, and their i)oint of 
intersection fixes the ship’s imsi- 
tion. This is known as Sumner’s 
method. The calculation may be 
much abbreviated by the use of 
Burdwood’s and Davis’s Azimuth 
Tables. An excellent inactical 
method is that introduced by 
A. C. Johnson in his On Finding 
the Latitude and Longitude in 
Cloudy We.ather (27th ed. 1904). 

Directing the Course. — The 
shortest distance between two 
Iioints lies along the great circle 
XJas.sing througli them; but it is 
not always x>«ssible to follow 
this track, as it may extend to 
too high a latitude. The xuevail- 
ing winds and current have also 
to he considered, esxx'cially in 
a sailing-ship. Kxx>erience has 
shown which are the host tracks to 
follow between any two ports, and 
the navigator fixes certain points 
through which he intends to pass. 
The true course from point to 
point is easily found from the 
chart, or can be calculated from 
the formula: tan true course = 
D. long, -r meridional D. lat. All 
nautical tables give a table con- 
taining meridional jmrts. After 
finding the true course, allowance 
is made for the variation and de- 
viation in setting the course to 
steer by compass. The error of 
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the compass is found at frequent 
intervals throughout the day as it 
changes with a change of i)osition 
or course, or if the ve.ssel heeds 
over. In the present day this is 
easily done by the Time Azimuth 
Tables. A compass bearing of the 
sun is taken, and the api)n ren t tinu; 
at .shiiJ noted. Entering the tables 
with the time, and the latitude 
and declination, the true uzimuth 
or bearing of the sun is obtained. 
The difference between the true 
and observed bearings is the error 
of the comi)ass- i.c. the variation 
and deviation combined. Any 
object besides the sun may be 
observed in a similar manner. 
’The error may al.so be found by 
an amxditude or bearing of an 
object when rising or setting, and 
in this case the time is not neces- 
sary, excei)t for roughly correct- 
ing the declination. The true 
arnxditude can be taken out by 
inspection from the t.'ibles for 
the latitude and declination, and 
the difference between it and the 
observed is the error. 

Navigation Acts, a long series 
of acts between 1381 and 18.33 
I)asscd to encourage, by the ex- 
clusion of foreign competitor.M, 
the ships, seamen, and commerce 
cf Great Britain. The princii)al 
act was that of 1000, wliich ino- 
vided, subject to certain excep- 
tions, that no goods might be 
imported into England or its 
dex)endencies in any other than 
English bottoms, and that the 
master and three-fourths of the 
mariners should be British sub- 
jects. The last restriction on the 
trade of foreign ships in British 
dominions was removed in 1854, 
when foreigners were allowed to 
engage in the coasting trade ; but 
by the Gustoms Act, 1853, if Brit- 
ish ships are prevented from trad- 
ing in foreign countries similar 
restrictions may be imposed on 
ships of those countries in lirit- 
ish X)ossessions. 

Navigator's Islands. See 

Samoa. 

Naville, KnouARi) Henri 
(1844), Swiss Egyx)to legist, horn 
at Geneva. In 1874 he was com- 
missioned by the Congress of 
Orientalists (London) to edit the 
‘Book of the Dead,’ which ap- 
I)eared in 1886 as Das agyptische 
Todtenbue.h der IS bis "iO Dynastie, 
Since 1882 he has been exploring 
in Egypt for the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund, and discovered, in 
conjunction with Mr. H. R. Hall, 
in lf)03 4, at Thebes, the mortuary 
chai)el of King MentuhotexJ of 
the 11th dynasty. In 1891 he was 
ax)pointed x>rofessor of Egyptol- 
ogy at the TJniversity of Geneva. 
He has published memoirs on The 
Store City of Pithom (1886), 
Goshen afid the Shrine of Saft 
el-Henneh (1887), Deir el-Bahari 
(1894-1901). 

Navy. See Navies, 



Navy Board 

Navy Board, The, the body cf 
commissioners by whom the civil 
and administrative work of the 
royal navy was conducted, with 
but brief intermissions, between 
April 1540 and June 1832. The 
duties of this board are now per- 
formed by the Lords of the Admi- 
ralty, and by various heads of de- 
l)artmeiits subordinate to them. 

Navy League, The, a strictly 
non-party organization, to urge 
upon government and the elec- 
torate the paramount importance 
of an adequate navy as the best 
guarantee of peace. It pub- 
lishes 77t.c League Journal 

(monthly), and books and pam- 
phlets, employs lecturers, and. 
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Nawanagar, or Jamnagar, 
feudatory state, Kathiawar, Bom- 
bay, India. Area, 3,303 sq. m. 
The chief town, Nawanagar, is a 
houriahing seaport, 310 m. N.w. 
of Bombay. It manufactures gold 
and silk embroidery and perfumed 
oils. Pop. (1001)53,844. 

Naxos, (i.) The largest and 
most fertile of the Greek islands 
called the Cyclades, in^ the 
yKgean Sea. Length, 15 m. 
Pop. ( 1 896) 15,608. 1 ts chief prod- 
ucts are wine, corn, oil, cf tton, 
fruits, and emery. There are 
marble quarries, worked as early 
as the 6th century R.c. About 1000 
B.c. it was colonized by lonians. 
With the rest of Ionia it was con- 


Nazareth 

Jesus from his connection with 
Nazareth (Matt. 2 : 23)— intelli- 
gibly enough ; the ditliculty is- 
however, that the leference there 
given to the ‘ prophets ’ cannot be 
verified from their extant writ- 
ings. For various theories, see, for 
example, Centurp Bible, Matthew, 
p. 128/. note. The name Naza- 
renes was used of the Christians 
(Acts 24: 5), and seems also to 
have indicate*! a sub-section of 
the Ebionites, which, according 
to Jerome, had a settlement at 
Pella at the close of tlie 4th 
century a.p. See Lightfoot’s 
(ralatians, 292 jf., and contra, 
Ilarnack’s History of Dogma 
(index). 



generally, onliglitens the public 
as to tlie state of British and for- 
eign navies, and of the develop- 
ment of naval warfare The or- 
ganization Was founded in 1895. 

Navy Records Society, The, 
a society established in London 
in 1893 for the publication or re- 
printing of documents and works 
bearing upon the history of the 
royal navy. Its foundation was 
duo to a suggestion fmt forward 
by Professor J. K. Laughton, 
which was warmly taken up by 
Admiral Sir Cyprian Bridge and 
the late Marquis of Lothian. 

Nawabgani, cap., Bara Bank! 
dist.. United Provinces, India, 16 
m. N.E. of Lucknow ; exports sugar 
and cotton. Pop. (1901) 7,047. 


quered by the Persians ; after the 
Persian wars it joined the Athe- 
nian League, and was the first 
city to attempt rebellion, and to 
be subdued (469 B.c.). Naxos, the 
capital, is on the N.w. coast. Its 
chief feature is a Venetian castle. 
Pop. 2,<K)0. (2.) A colony from 

Naxos, founded on E. coast of 
Sicily 735 B.c.; was the first Greek 
settlement in Sicily. In 403 B.c. 
it was destroyed by Dionysius of 
Syracuse; in 358 its scattered in- 
habitants were resettled at Tau- 
romenium (Taormina). 

Nazarene and Nazarenes. 
There is considerable variety of 
opinion among scholars as to the 
significance of both these wonls. 
Nazarene is an epithet applied to 


Nazareth^ tn., Galilee, I’jiles- 
tine, about half-way between the 
s. end of the Lake of Galilee and 
the Mediterranean, on the slope 
of a lull 1,6(W ft. high. The dis- 
trict around is remarkably fertile. 
J oseph and Mary resided here both 
before and after the birth of Jesus 
(Luke 1:26; 2-4,39; Matt.2:23), 
and the village continued to be 
the home of Jesus until He be- 
gan His ministry (Luke 2:51; 
4 : 16 ; Mark 1:9; Matt. 4 : 13). 
The modern town En-Nasira 
has 10,000 inhabitants. The so- 
called ‘holy house* is a cave 
under the Latin church. None of 
the traditional sites have any 
authority. See Edersheim’s Life 
and Times of Jesus, i. 144 ff. 



Naiarltes 
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Kearohus 


Nazarites, properly Nazi- 
BlTES, a name borne in ancient 
Israel by those who were conse- 
crated to the Lord. Their vow 
embraced abstinence from wine, 
from the practice of cutting the 
hair, and from contact with dead 
bodies (Num. 6 : 12). The vow 
might be temporary, in which 
case its termination was cele- 
brated by sacrifices ; but it was 
sometimes lifelong, as in the case 
of Samuel, Samson, and John the 
Baptist (Nazarites from birth); c/. 
the Rechabites (Jer. 35). The 
wilful repudiation of the vow was 
always regarded as highly sinful ; 
cf. Amos 2 : 12. 

Nazianzen. See Gregory 
Nazianzkn. 

Nazrana, or Nazars, in India, 
an offering of cash or goods made 
by any one entering the service of 
a native chief, or paid by a native 


Neal, Daniel (1678-1743), Eng- 
lish historian, was born in Lon- 
don, and from 1706 until his 
death ministered to an Indepen- 
dent congregation in Aldersgate 
Street, London. His History of 
New England (1720) was fol- 
lowed by the History of the 
Puritans (1732-8), which was 
carried down to 1689. See Life 
by Toulmin (prefixed to the His- 
tory of the Puritans^ 1793-7). 

Neal, John (1793-1876), Ameri- 
can author; established a legal 
practice at Portland, Maine. Dur- 
ing a stay in England (1823-7), 
he acted as secretary to Jeremy 
Bentham. Among his novels are 
Seventy-Six^ and Kandolph (1823), 
Logan (1823). and The Down- 
easiers (1833). He translated 
Bentham’s Theory of Legislation 
from the French of Dumont (1825), 
and wrote a Life of Bentham 



Lough Neagh. 


chief to the paramount power on 
succession to the throne. Nazars in 
cash are presented at durbars by 
chiefs to the representatives of the 
suzerain power. These gifts are 
cither touched and remitted, or, 
if accepted, a return present of 
greater value is made to the donor, 

N.B. {nota hene\ ‘mark well;* 
North Britain (Scotland), New 
Brunswick. 

Neaeh, Lough, lake in Ulster, 
Ireland, the largest in the British 
Isles. The coast is much in- 
dented. Ram’s Island has remains 
of a round tower. The principal 
rivers entering the lake are the 
Upper Bann and the Blackwater. 
The Lower Bann drains to the 
Atlantic; and in S.K. the Lagan 
navigation connects with Belfast 
Lough and the Ulster Canal. 
Length, 20 m. ; average breadth, 
10 m. Area, 153 sq. m. 


and Wandering Recollections of 
a Somewhat Busy Life (1869). 

Neale, John Mason (1818-66), 
English divine and author, was 
born in London, and became a 
priest of the Anglican Church 
(1841). While warden of Sack- 
ville College, East Grinstead, 
where he spend the last twenty 
years, of his life, he founded a 
nursing sisterhood of St. Mar- 
garet. Among his works are a 
History of the Jews (1841), and 
Introduction to the History of the 
Holy Eastern Church (1850). He 
is author or translator of nearly 
one-eighth of Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, 

N e a n d e r, Johann August 
Wilhelm (1789-ia50), German 
Church historian, was born of 
Jewish parents at Gottingen. 
After being baptized in 1806, he 
was appointed professor of church 


history at Heidelberg in 1811, and 
at Berlin (1812-50). His principal 
works are Veher den Kaiser Juli- 
anus (1812); Der heilige Bernard 
(1813); Die gnostischen Systeme 



Skull of Neanderthal J/an, 
side and top view. 


(1818); Chrysortomus [1^22) ; An^ 
tignostikus(l8fi5), an essay on Ter- 
tullian ; Dcnkwiirdigkeiten aus 
der Gcschichte dcs Christerithimis 
(1822); Allgcrneine O eschichle der 
chrisilichen Religion u. Kirche 
(1826-45); Gesrhichte der Pflan- 
zung dcr christlich en Kirehe{\8^2 ) ; 
Lcbcn Jesu Christi (1837); and 
Christlich c Dogmengeschichtc 
(1857). Nearly all those are 
translated into English. Neander 
was a tower of strength against 
the rationalism of his time. He 
joins vast erudition with deep 
spiritual insight. See monographs 
by Krabbe (1852), Jacobi (1882), 
Wiegand (1889), and Harnack 
(1889). 

Neanderthal Man, a very low 
type of European, long extinct, 
represented by a skeleton found 
in 1856 in the Neanderthal, near 
Dusseldorf. The skull, which is 
very thick and unusually large, 
is dolichocepha lic, with a cephalic 
index of 72 mm., and is remark- 
able for its low forehead, its 
enormous superciliary ridges, and 
an exceptional projection of tho 
occipital region. Skulla present- 
ing almost identical character- 
istics have been found at Spy 
(Belgium), Cannstatt (Wlirtem- 
berg), Egisheim (Alsace), and Til- 
bury (London). De Mortillet, 
in his Formation de la Nation 
Fra^icaise (1897), concludes that 
Neanderthal man walked with a 
slouching gait. 

Neapolls. (i.) Ancient name 
of Naples. (2.)Ancienttn., seapt. 
(9 m.) of Philippi, in Macedonia. 
Ka valla is probably on or near 
the site. For Paul’s association 
with the town, see Acts 16:9-11. 

Nearchus, officer of Alexander 
the Great, who in 326 B.c. was 
put in command of a fleet which 
sailed down the Indus and along 




1. Duiiit>-bpll tuO.iila ill VuIpeculJi. (Lli'k (liiwrvaUiry.) 2. Rliijf iiiOmla In T^yra. 
PltMa«l«*M. (»y Hr. Isaac UoiMTtsi. By iHTiiiis«lon of hl.n execiiturH.) 4. Nebula In Aii^n.s. 
Orion. (Ycrkcs Oliservatory.) 6. (livat nebula In AiKtroiiiecta. (Yerkes Olwervatory.) 
(Lick ObscrvaUjt-y./ 


(Lick Obacrvalory.) 3. The nobulie in the 
(Sydney Oliservatory.) B. Oroat nebula in 
7. Great spiral nebula in Cunes Venatici. 
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the S. coast of Baluchistan and Studies^ 300 /.); also as a desig- mouth* formation in Orion ob- 

Pcrsia, and up tiie Persian Gulf nation of a mountain and town served in 1018, typify respec- 

and the Euphrates to Babylon in Moabite territory. tively the two leading varieties. 

(3J1 iJ.c.). Nearchus left an ac- Nebraska, N. central state of \yhito nebulai give a faint con- 
cuunt of his voyage, the substance U.S.A., with an area of 77,510 sq. tinuous spectrum ; they are 

of which is preserved in Arrian’s m. It was organized as a terri- mostly elliptical or spiral in 

Indica, tory in 1854, and admitted as a structure ; and tliey crowd to- 

Nearctic. See GEOOUArHlCAL state in 1807. Its surface is a wards the poles of the Milky 

Distribution. plain, with a general k. slope, Way. About 9,000 have been 

Neath, seapt. and mrkt. tn., ranging from 1,000 ft. above sea- already catalogued, and their 

Glamorganshire, S. Wales, 7 m. level at the Missouri, its K. numbers may be almost indefi- 

K.N.K. of Swansea; has steel boundary, to 5,000 ft. in the w. nitely increased by photographic 

works, galvanizing works, tin- In this plain the river Platte and charting. Gaseous nc bulje were 

plate works, engineering shops, its branches have cut shallow discovered as such by Sir William 

foundries, chemical works, and valleys The rainfall is scanty in Huggins in 1804. They shine 

firebrick works. It belongs to the w., and irrigation is resorted with a greenish light, analyzed 

the Swansea district of jiarlia- to. The state is practically al- by the spectroscope into three 

mentary boroughs. There are most treeless. The capital is conspicuous green rays, besides 

remains of an ancient castle and Lincoln, and the chief city is some thirty-five others in the blue 

of an abbey founded about 1130. Gmaha, on the Missouri. The and ultra-violet. Their chief 

Pop (il)Ol) 13,732. industries are almost purely agri- constituent is the unknown sub- 

Neat’s-foot Oil is properly cultural and pastoral. South stance nebulium, with which 

obtained by boiling the feet of Omaha carries on slaughtering hytlrogeii and helium are asso- 

cattle, though horses’ and sheep’s and meat packing.^ Pop. {IIKK}) ciated. All the great irregii- 

feet are often substituted. It con- 1,000,300, of whom 52*9 per cent, lar nebuhe, as well as those of 

sists chiefly of olein, and is of pale were males, and 17*1 per cent. planetary and annular forms, 

yellow colour and without odour. females. are gaseous. Only a few hun- 

dreds, however, have yet been 
registered ; and they tend to 
congregate in the plane of the 
Milky Way. Dr. Max Wolf has 
begun at Heidelberg a photo- 
graphic nebular survey, the first 
volume of which was published 
in 1902. The distances of nebulae 
from the earth are probably enor- 
mous. None has a measured 
parallax or an ascertained proper 
motion, though their radial ve- 
locities, determined by Keeler in 
1890-1, are comparable to those 
of the stars. They often occur 
in pairs and groups, but give no 
signs of mutual revolution. A 
few are variable in light — notably 
one in Taurus discovered by Hind 
in 1852 (N.G.C. 1555); and many 
arc attached to stars as brushes, 
trains, or halos — e.g. in the group 
of the Pleiades. 

Nebraska. Nebular Hypothesis, a specu- 

lation regarding the origin of the 

It does not easily solidify on cool- Nebraska City, city, Nebraska, planetary system, propounded in 

ing, become rancid, or clog, and U.S.A., co. seat of Otoe co., 45 an imperfect form by Kant in 

is a valuable lubricant for finer m. s. of Omaha. Pop. (1900) 1757, and with fuller knowledge 

machinery. It is also used in 7,380. by Laplace in 1790. See Cos- 

leather dressing. Nebuchadnezzar, more cor- MonoNV. 

N eaves, Charles, Lord rectly,NEBUCHADREZZAB, founder Necessaries. See Infant, 

Nkaves (1800 70), senator of the of the Babylonian empire, was and Husband and Wife. 

Scottish College of Justice, was the son of Nabopolassar, and Necessity. By the necessity 
a native of Edinburgh. He was reigned 004-501 B.c. Towards of a proposition or judgment is 

successively advocate - depute the close of his father’s reign he meant that logical certainty 

(1841-5); sheritf of Orkney and defeated Pharaoh Necho at Car- which attaches to it in virtue of 

Shetland (1845-52); solicitor- chemish (005 B.c.); he reduced its self-evidence or full demon- 
general (1852-3) ; judge in the Tyro, which had revolted, after stration, and which compels us 

Court of Session (1853), and be- a siege of thirteen years; in- to accept it as true. A distinc- 

carne a lord of justiciary (1858). vaded Judah in 598,597, and 588 tion, of much importance in the 

He wrote sparkling and witty B.o., finally destroying Jerusalem history of philosophy, has becii 

verse (Soiigs and Verses^ 18G8). and deporting the inhabitants drawn between necessary and 

Nebo, Mount. See Abarim. (586). He lavished stupendous contingent truths, as by Leibniz 

Nebo, a Babylonian deity, the sums in the erection of fortifica- {Monadolo(j}/^sec.33): ‘There are 

interpreter of Bel-Merodach, and tions, temples, and palaces, thus two kinds of truths — those of 

the patron of literature and sci- making his capital one of the reason and those of fact. Truths 

ence. He was the son of Mero- wonders of the world. of reason are necessary, and their 

dach, and had a temple at Bor- Nebula, a cloudlike sidereal opposite is impossible; truths of 

sippa. His name appears in object irresolvable into stars. fact are contingent, and their 

Nebuchadnezzar, Nebuzaradan, The great netmlar ellipse in the opposite is possible.* For ex- 

Abednego (for Nebo); perhaps girdle of Andromeda noted in ample, the proposition that two 

in Barnabas (Deissmann’s Bible the 10th century, and the ‘fish- sides of a triangle are together 
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greater than the third could not 
be rejected without inherent con- 
tradiction ; but there is no such 
apparent necessity that any given 
historical event must have hap- 
pened just as it did happen. But 
this distinction would not now 
be accepted by a thoroughgoing 
logic as ultimate. It would 
rather be held that necessity is 
a characteristic which pertains 
to all knowledge in so far as the 
latter is definite and systematic, 
and which does not belong to any 
one class of judgments exclu- 
sively The more systematic any 
ilepartrnent of knowledge be- 
comes, the more the character of 
lecessity attaches to it, and there- 
fore to all the propositions in- 
cluded in it. Thus, when the ne- 
cessity of a causal sequence is 
asserted, the assertion means 
simply that we do not recognize 
chance as anything real or ob- 
jective. When the conditions of 
an event are fully present, there 
is no room left for the event to 
happen in any other way than 
the conditions determine. But 
it should he added that necessity 
in this very general sense is not 
to he conceived as exclusively 
of the mechanical type wliich is 
recognized in physical science. 



Diaf/ranimatir Saciion of the 
Neck 

A, CtTVlral vprU*l»r:r: B, .Mpiiial r<»rfl ; c, 
larynx ; u, tmehea ; k, leHopha^'iiM. 

Neck, (i.) In anatomy, that 
part which lies between the head 
and trunk The cervical part of 
tlie siMiial column, protecting the 
spinal cord and supporting the 
head, lies at the back of the neck, 
covered by masses of muscle for 
keeping the head erect or draw- 
ing it back. The lowest cervical 
vertebra is easily felt just under 
the skin. In front, in the middle 
line, the cartilaginous larynx and 
trachea can be felt ; and behind 
them lies the soft muscular tube, 
the gullet or oesophagus. On 
either side of the middle line lie 
large muscles for supporting and 
moving the head, large arteries, 
veins, and nerves, each side 
being a duplicate of the other. 
( 2 .) In geology, the name given 
in former volcanic craters to 


the conduit up which the lavas 
arose. Necks are found in all 
old volcanic districts - - c.r/. Ar- 
thur’s Seat, North Berwick Law, 
Dumbarton Hill (in Scotland), 
in Auvergne, in the Kifel, in Bo- 
hemia, Texas, and California. 
The most famous examples are 
the diamond mines of Kimberley, 
South Africa, where the diaman- 
tiferous ‘blue ground’ is a brec- 
ciated igneous rock, occupying a 
cylindrical conduit, the walls of 
which are nearly vertical. 





JJ iatjiu t in mat ic Section of A rthvrs 
Scat^ iliowing volcanic nec.k^ N. 


Neckar riv., trib. of Rhine, 
rises between Black Forest and 
Swabian Jura, in s.w. of Wiir- 
temberg, and flows n.e.. n.w., 
and \v., find joins the Rhine at 
Mannheim, after a course of 
247 m. 

Nccker, Jacques (17J‘2-1804), 
French financier, was horn at 
Geneva, where he founded (17()2) 
a hank which became one of the 
most famous in that part of 
Kurope. In June 1777 Louis 
XVI. made him control ler-geneial 
of finances; but lie seems to 
have been little more than a 
first-class business man and ma- 
nipulator of figures. He man- 
aged to restore the credit of the 
French treasury for a time; hut 
his economies were more than 
neutralized by the war with Kng- 
hiiid on behalf of the American 
colonies. In 17«S1 Necker ap- 
pealed to public opinion by the 
publication of the (Jorriptc Rcudu, 
a statement of the financial posi- 
tion of France. It is now hold to 
have been too optimistic in many 
particulars, and to have con- 
cealed the real bankruptcy of 
the country. But its importance 
consisted in the fact that for the 
first time the public of France 
learned on official authority the 
incidence of the burdens of the 
state in all their injustice. 
Necker’s dismissal in 1781 made 
him a popular hero. He was re- 
called in 1788 and made director- 
general of finance ; but his second 
dismissal, on July 11, 1780, was 
one of the direct causes of the 
attack on the Bastille. He was 
recalled a second time on July 
20, as a consequence of the 
IKipular victory ; but he was quite 
unequal to the situation, and re- 
signed in September 1700. His 
(Euvres Completes appeared in 15 
V 0 I.S. (1820-1). See Mrne. de Stael 
(his daughter). Vie Pririe tie M. 
Necker (1804) ; and Hermann, 
Zur Geschichte dcr Familie 
Necker (1886). 


Necker, Suzanne Curchod, 
Madame (1780-04), was born near 
Lausaniie, and was at one time 
engaged to Gibbon the historian. 
The wife of the financier, her 
salon in l*aris was famous. She 
wrote treatises on literary and 
moral topics, collected ns Ale- 
langes in 5 vols. (1708 1802). Her 
daughter was Madame de Stael. 
See D’Haussonvi lie’s Le Salon de 
Alnie. Ncrker (Kiig. trans. 1882). 

Necklace, Diamond. See 
Diamond Necklace. 

Necromancy, the piactice of 
the black art, enchantment, and 
magic ill general. See Divina- 
tion. 

Necropolis, a city of the dead ; 
e.specially applied to a cemetery 
of the ancient world, and to any 
burying-ground in modern times. 
The most celebrated necropolis 
was the so-called suburb of Alex- 
andria, the scene of the suicide of 
Cleopatra. The only remains are 
a s(*ries of catacombs. 

Necrosis, in pathology, the 
death of circumscribed imrtions 
only of bodily tissue, most fre- 
quently the death of bone. Tis- 
sues necrose through localized 
failure of nutrition, by the cut- 
ting off of the blood-supply, by 
suppuration, or after severe local 
injury, such ns crushing. Ne- 
crosis in bone follows after de- 
struction of periosteum, the jiro- 
tectivo covering through which 
the blood-vessels enter bone. The 
surgeon’s aim is to remove the 
seiiuestrum. 

Nectar, the sweet secretion of 
certain organs present in a large 
number of flowers, and the source 
of honey. By means of it:i nectar 
a flower attracts insects, which, 
by conveying pollen from the 
stamens of one flower to the 
stigma of another, bring about 
creas-ferti li/ation. 

Nectar, the name given by 
Homer to the drink of the gods 
of Olympus, their food being 
ambrosia. It was red-coloured, 
and mixed with water, like wine. 
Mortals were not permitted to 
taste of it, as to drink it con- 
ferred immortality. 

Nectarine, a fruit which, for 
its successful culture in Britain, 
requires a south wall or the 
protection of a glass-house, and 
a deep, well-drained, open loamy 
soil. It should be planted about 
the end of September, and the 
surface of the soil above the 
roots should be covered with long 
litter. In most soils budded 
trees do far better than trees 
on their own roots. Every Janu- 
ary the wood which has borne 
fruit in the previous season is 
cut out, the last season’s new 
shoots being left intact or but 
very slightly shortened. The gen- 
eral treatment is similar to that 
for the peach, of which indeed the 
nectarine is a variety. 


Nectary 

Nectary, tlie organ or floral 
part of a flower wlioao function 
it is to pro<luce nectar from the 
fluids circulating in the plant 
tissues. In most umbelliferous 
plants the nectary is almost on 
the surface, for these plants are 
fertilized by flies ; whereas in 
the honeysuckle, which is cross- 
fertilized by motbs, the nectary 
is at the bottom of a long tube, 
.and can only bo reached by an 
insect with a long proboscis. 



Tjuics of Nectar!/. 

1. Piirnassla (IhigeriMl m-ctary). ‘J. An uiii- 
bollifi'i' IparHiey). S. Fritillaria. 4. Aconite. 
5. TioiKuuluiii. G. AquiU'gia. 

Nederland Steamship Line, 

Tiik, was established in l<S7<h 
under a subsidy from the Nether- 
lands government, an<l has a fleet 
of seventeen steamers aggregat- 
ing 00,113 tons, the largest vessel 
being the Oranjc (4,500 tons). 
Originally formed only to carry 
passengers and cargo between 
Holland and Java, the company 
now runs a mail service from 
Amsterdam vi<X Southampton to 
Port Said and Suez, and has also 
a combination service with the 
Rotterdam Lloyd, which runs to 
Java from llottenlam. 

Nedim (fl. r. 1700-30), Turkish 
poet, acted ns custodian of the 
library founded at Constanti- 
nople by Ibrahim Pasha, grand 
vizier. He exhibits greater origi- 
nality, grace, and power than any 
other Turkish poet. 

Needis, an instrument used to 
carry the thread in sewing, knit- 
ting, embroidery, etc. Needles 
are now generally made of fine 
steel, but bone, ivory, and wood 
are also used. The manufactiiro 
of needles is an imijortnnt in- 
dustry. After a suitable wire has 
been chosen, it is cut out into 
one hundred eight-foot lengtlis, 
and again into lengths of Wo 
needles. 'Fhese are collected into 
bundles, slightly softened by fir- 
ing, and pressed to make them 
peifectly straight. They are 
then pointed at both ends by a 

g rindstone, andVthc eyes punched 
y dies, broken apart, polished, 
tempered, and the heads giound 
into shape. 

Needle, Magnetic. See Com- 
pass. 

Needle-gun. See Rifle. 
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Needles, The, group of three 
rocks off w. x>oint of Islo of Wight, 
England. The original ‘needle,’ 
a slender pinnacle 120 ft high, 
fell in 1704. They were fornierly 
connected, but the sea pierced 
them before 1820. 

Needlework. In sacred writ- 
ings frequent inontion is made of 
needlework. Aholiab, of the tribe 
of Dan, celebrated as a skilled 
embroiilcrer, was chosen to exe- 
cute the beautiful hangings of the 
tabern;iclo. Tents occupied by 
primitive man were embellished 
with devices in needlework. The 
Greeks .attiibuted the invention 
of needlowork to Minerva, and 
Grecian women excelled in the 
art. Homer makes Helen weave 
an<l embroider the story of the 
siege of Troy ; and the same au- 
thority has familiarized us with 
the stories of Penelopn and her 
web, and the ambitious challenge 
to a tost of needlework skill sent 
by Arachne to Minerva. 

The early Britons were accom- 
plished in needlework, for Bo.i- 
uicoa on the day of her defeat 
wore a i ic!jly-embroidero<l mantle. 
Anglo-Saxon women won fame 
all over Europe for their skill 
i’l needlework. In the days of 
chivalry exquisite work was ilone 
on the banners, sc.arfs, and sur- 
coats and ecclesiastical hangings 
and vestments. Ta|)estry — a 
combination of embroidery and 
weaving — played a prominent 
part at this period. The his- 
torical Bayeux tapestry worked 
by Queen Matilda is one of the 
most celebrated speciincus. 

The degeneracy of needlework 
in England dites from the refor- 
mation. In the lime of James i. 
portraits were executed in needle- 
work, in which the face an I 
background were often piinted. 
During the reign of Charles I. 
hangings and furniture were 
worked in woollen crewels— a 
style which found favour until 
the reign of Queen Anne. After 
that followed revivals of coloured 
embroideries executed in wools 
and silks of curious designs of 
fruit, fiowers, birds, and animals ; 
as well ns print- work, nn imi- 
tation of stippled engravings 
worked in threads of black and 
gray on a white silk ground. 
Cross-stitch samplers, on which 
were represented alphabetical 
letterings, quaint devices, land- 
scapes, trees, and flowers, were 
also popular. Then came Miss 
Linwood with her celebrated 
series of sixty-four pictures in 
needlework. The various opera- 
tions in the making of personal 
and household linen formed an 
iin i)ortant branch of female educa- 
tion. But the advent of the sew- 
ing-machine obviated the neces- 
sity for expending so much time 
and skill on hand work. Never- 
theless, dainty, well - executed 


Needlework 

plain needlework hns been gain- 
ing more appreciation in recent 
years. During the eai ly Victorian 
era a popular form of embroidery 
was the open-hole cambric work, 
which has been levived lecentjy. 
Tambour work (a species of chain- 
stitch executed with a hooked 
needle on muslin, oinlnic, net, 
or silk), designs darned on coarse 
net, ainl plain and ornamental 
netting, were also in vogue. Ap- 
plique work, in which designs 
cut out in one material are 
placed on to a contrasting fabric, 
and the edges secured by button- 
holing or by braiding, also fouinl 
favour. Berlin-wool work, which 
is cross-stitch worke«l in wools 
on canvas, ami in most claboratj 
designs, embellished footstools, 
haiid-screeiiH, and other articles 
of furniture. Coloure<l beads 
were nlso employed in this form 
of ornamentation. Tatting — dono 
by rnouis of a small hand-shuttle 
ma<le of bone or wood, with cotton 
or linen thread— was much used in 
making collais and edgings; and 
crochet, which calls for a hooked 
hone or steel needle used in con- 
junction with tlirea*! or wool, 
also attracted much attention. 
Knitting was pursued for hosiery, 
gloves, and shawls Then cam© 
crewel work, a most inaitistic and 
crude revival of ombroi<lery in 
wools. The establishment of the 
Royal School of Art Needlework 
at S. Kensington in 1872, and 
tho constant encouragement ex- 
tended in high (piarters to the re- 
instating of needlework as a lino 
art, have resulted in remarkable 
improvement of design and treat- 
ment. Embroidery of a natural 
or conventional nature is now 
beautifully executed in silks, 
wools, and flax, and is used largely 
for decorating ladies’ dresses and 
every kind of house drnpeiies. 
Drawn thread work, whicli con- 
sists in removing the cross threads 
from linen or canvas and em- 
broidering the remaining threads 
into cunning designs containing 
whorls, cobwebs, hem-stitching, 
and buttonhole work, is much 
used. Ribbon embroidery, origi- 
nally a French work, and com- 
posed of light ami graceful ixit- 
teins formed by stitches mado 
with soft, pliable ribbons, is also 
popular for dress garniture and 
decorative purposes. A descrip- 
tion of raised embroider.y in 
white cotton, applied to linen 
articles, is very effective, and is 
known by tho name of Mount- 
mellick work. The introduction 
of flax thread, dyed, has done 
much towards improving em- 
broidery and outline work. Rus- 
sian cross - stitch, worked in 
coloured threads on soft canvas 
fabrics, or applied to linen by 
means of working over stiff can- 
vas attached to the linen, and 
withdrawing the canvas threads 
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after the desigrn is worked, is 
executed in elaborate designs, 
Church embroidery shows much 
painstaking and very beautiful 
work, dift'orent in treatment from 
any other stylo of artistic needle- 
work. Crochet is capable of 
beautiful etfects, such as those 
which are displayed in the ex- 
quisite Irish crochet laces, collars, 
and trimmings. 

See Needlework as ArU by 
Lady M. Alford (1880); Dic- 
tionary of Needlework^ by S. V. 
A. CaulHeld an<l B. C. Saward 
(1881); The Art of Needlework 
from the Earliest Ayes^ by the 
Countess of Wilton (1841) ; 
Needlework for Ladies^ by ‘Do- 
rinda’ (1883); Needlework^ by E. 
Claistcr (1880); Embroidery, its 
History, Beauty, and Utility ^ by 
K. E. Wilcockson (1857); Art 
Needlework, Embroidery in 
Crewels, Bilks, and Applique 
(1882); Elementary Needlework, 
by the ' Silkworm ’ (1875) ; Illumi- 
nated Book of Needlework, by 
Mrs. H. Owen (1847); Ancient 
Needlework and Pillow tace, by 
A. S. Cole (1875) ; Universal 
Guide to Art Embroidery (1882); 
Home Decoratioii, Art Needle- 
work, and Embroidery, by J. E. 
Kuntz Rees (1881); Artistic Em- 
broidery, containing practical il- 
lustrations (1880); La Broderie 
(1804); The Handbook of Needle- 
work, Decorative and Ornamen- 
tal, by Miss Lambert (1804) ; 
Encyclopaedia of Needlework, by 
Th6ibso do Dillmont (1890); and 
Art in Needlework, by Lewis Day 
(1900). 

Neenah, city and summer re- 
sort, Winne})ago co., AVisconsin, 
U.8.A., on Lake AVinnebago, 80 
m. N.w. of Milwaukee. It manu- 
factures paper, lumljer, and flour. 
Top. (1900) 5,954. 

Neerwinden, or Nervinde, 
comm., prov. Libgo, Belgium, 2 
m. w.N.w. of Landen. Here the 
allies, led by AVilliam of Orange, 
were defeated by Marshal Luxem- 
bourg in 1093; and in 1793 Du- 
mouriez, the French general, was 
defeated by the Austrians. 

Ne Exeat Regno, a preroga- 
tive writ issued to prevent a per- 
son from leaving the kingdom, 
now very seldom used ; but by 
the Debtors Act, 1809, a plaintiff 
who proves that he has a claim 
against a defendant for £50, and 
that there is some reason to be- 
lieve that the defendant is about 
to leave the kingdom, and that 
the plaintiff will suffer thereby, 
may obtain an order detaining 
the defendant for six months, or 
till he gives security. 

Neff, Felix (1798-1829), Prot- 
estant pastor, native of Geneva ; 
laboured devotedly in a large 
parish of Hautes-Alpes, France. 
See Memoir by Gilly (1832), and 
Correspondence and Biography 
by Host (Eng. trans. 1843). 


Nefi (d. 1035), Turkish poet, who 
produced not only eulogies of con- 
siderable power and brilliancy, 
but satires, which led to his 
execution, through the action of 
powerful enemies. 

Negapatam, munic. tn. and 
chief port, Tanjore dist., Madras, 
India, 50 m. s.E. of Tanjore ; 
one of the earliest settlements 
of the Portuguese on the E. coast. 
It was taken by the Dutch in 
1060, and hy the British in 1781. 
Oil is extracted, and here are the 
workshops of the Great Southern 
Railway. Pop. (1901)57,190. Off 
the town Vice-admiral George 
Pocock brought to action the 
French fleet under Comte d’Ach6 
in 1758 : tlie fight was indecisive. 
Again, in 1782, another indecisive 
action was fought between Vice- 
admiral Sir Edward Hughes and 
the Bailli de Suffren. 

Negaunee, tn., Marquette co., 
Michigan, U.S.A., 3 m. k. of Ish- 
peming, with iron mines and blast- 
furnaces. Pop. (1900) 6,935. 

Negligence. Negligence is the 
omission to do something which 
a reasonable man, guided by those 
considerations which ordinarily 
regulate the conduct of human 
affairs, would do, or doing some- 
thing which a prudent and reason- 
able man would not do. The 
person wlio complains must prove 
negligence on the part of the de- 
fendant, and that he has suffered 
harm as the reasonable and prob- 
alile consequence of that negli- 
gence. But even if the defendant 
has lieen guilty of negligence, if 
he can prove that the harm sus- 
tained by the plaintiff could have 
been avoided had the plaintilf 
himself exercised reasonable care, 
then the defendant will not bo 
held liable. This is the doctrine 
of ‘contributory negligence.’ A 
man is liaide not only for his 
own acts, but also for the acts of 
others employed by him, so long 
as they do not go lieyond the 
scope of their autliority. (See 
also Employers’ Liability.) If 
a man undertakes by contract, 
express or implied, to perform 
some service that requires special 
skill or knowledge, he will be 
lia))le for negligence if he fails to 
exercise adequate skill or know- 
ledge. Hence a doctor must 
treat his patient with medical 
or surgical knowledge or skill, 
and a solicitor must conduct his 
client’s business with legal know- 
ledge. Again, if a man under- 
takes the charge of gold or 
jewels, he must take greater 
care than would be required in 
the case of things of little value. 
(See Carrier, and Innkeeper.) 
The neglect of duties imposed 
by law upon various persons for 
the preservation or protection 
of life involves criminal respon- 
sibility in the event of some one 
being injured or killed. The 


commonest case at the present 
day is the prosecution of engine- 
drivers or signalmen in connec- 
tion with railway accidents. 

In England, but not in Scot- 
land, there is a rule of law that 
a personal right of action dies 
with the person ; and if a man 
is killed by the negligence of an- 
other, his representatives have, 
apart from statute, no right of 
action for damages. Lord Camp- 
bell’s Act (9 & 10 Viet. c. 93) 
gives a remedy by way of excep- 
tion in certain cases, conferring 
a right of action on the per- 
sonal representatives of a per- 
son whoso deatli lias Ijeen caused 
by a wrongful act, neglect, or 
default sucli that if death had 
not ensued that person might 
have, maintained an action. Thu 
right conferred is only for the 
benefit of the wife, parent, hus- 
})and, or child of the person 
killed. The damages must be 
assessed according to the injury 
or loss to the parties for whose 
benefit the action is brought, and 
apportioned an ong them by the 
jury. See Smith, On Negligence 
(2nd ed. 1884) ; Pollock, On Torts 
(7th ed. 1904); and Beven’s Negli- 
gence in Law (2nd ed. 1895). 

Negotiable Instrument. A 
negotiable instrument is a docu- 
ment the mere delivery of which 
confers, by virtue of the law 
merchant or by Act of Parlia- 
ment, a good title to the i)rop- 
erty secured thereby, on a trans- 
feree who acquires it in good 
faith and for value, and gives 
him a right to sue on it notwith- 
standing that the title of the per- 
son from whom he acquires it is 
defective. Kills of exchange, 
bank notes, i)romisBory notes, 
and cheques (juovided, if payable 
* to order,’ they arc properly en- 
dorsed) are all negotiable instru- 
ments, l)ut not bills of lading, 
iron warrants, or jwst- office or- 
ders. Modern decisions tend to 
establish the doctrine that the 
courts will give effect to a trade 
usage to treat a particular docu- 
ment as negotiable, although 
such usage is of recent origin. 

Negri, Ada (1870), Italian 
Ijoetess, was born at Lodi, and 
taught in a school at Motta Vis- 
conti (1888) till she suddenly rose 
to fame by the publication of 
FatalitdilSifZ), a volume of poems 
steeped in melancholy and bit- 
terness, and full of feeling for 
her fellow -sufferers the poorer 
classes. This secured her a post 
at the normal school of Gaetano 
Agnesi in Milan. In 1895 fol- 
lowed another remarkable set of 
poems, Tempeste, breathingsocial- 
istic ideals. Maternitd (1904) con- 


biiiiiH lenuer pieces, ns 

a whole is devoid of inspiration 
and true poetry. See Ada Negri, 
by Papa (1893) and Henokell 




NeetHeuvork, 

1 RlWwn work on satin. (Royal School of Art Needlework.) 2. Gimp : raised flower* of coloured silk. 3. Cut and embroidered work 
on llnou ; Biifrllnh. 18th century. 4. Panel designed by Sir Edward Burne-Jones, embroidered In silks. (Royal School of Art Needlework.) 
B. Purse, ci-eeii silk, and gold and sliver thread ; English, J8th century. 6. Velvet coat embroidered In silk ; English. 18th inmlury. 7. Silk 
v*-ilstvoat, embrrddeivd with silver-gilt thread ; English, 18th century. 8. Silk walst(>oat. embroidered In silver-gilt thread ; English, 18tb 
century. 1». Cut and embroidered work on linen ; Saracenic. 10. Scarf end : cut linen, covered with embroidery in silks and gold and silver 
tnread : Italian, lllth or 17th rentiiiy. 11. Japanese silk embroidery. (Exhibited at the Royal School of Art Needlework.) The examoles 
not otherwise allocated are in the South Keiisiiigton Museum. 





Negri Sembilan 

INegri Sembilan, British pro< 
tectorate of federated Malay 
states, N. of JMalacca, in the Alalay 
Peninsula. It is traversed by 
mountain spurs, which in Mt. 
()phir{or Gunong Ledang) reach 
:^,H40 ft. The higher valleys and 
ranges arc very densely timbered, 
while the low grounds are very 
fertile. liice, tapioca, india-rub- 
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Negrito, or Nkcjhillo, a term 
applied by the early writers to 
the undersized black aliorigines 
of the Philippine archipelago, and 
gradually extended to the simi- 
lar groups in other parts of Ma- 
laysia and of Africa, as well as 
to the dwartish Negroid element 
whose remains have in recent 
years been found in association 


Negro 

largely intermingled with the In- 
donesian and Malayan intruders; 
(2) the Sakais, Samangs, Jakuiis, 
and others dispersed over the 
Malay Peninsula, where few have 
preserved their racial purity ; (3) 
the Andamanese (the ‘ Mincopiea’ 
of the early writers), the moat 
typical of all tlie Oceanic ne- 
gritos. In Africa the pygmies, 
already known to the Kgyptians 
of the first dynasties, are almost 
confined to tlie woodlands of the 
Congo and Ogoway basins, and 
of the lacustrine eciuatorial re- 
gion. Here the best-known groups 
are the Wochua (Achua) and Akka 
of the Welle basin, the Hatwa of 
the Kasai and other S. (.\)ngo 
affluents, the AVandorobo of 
Masailand, tlie Dume of 8. (hilla- 
land, and the Abongo (Obongo) 
of W. Kquatorial Africa. 

The prirnoidial unity of the 
Oceanic and African m gritos is 
establislied by common ])hysical 
and mental characters r.r/. a 
generally dai k colour; very short, 
black, woolly hair; extreme prog- 
nathism ; low stature, ranging 
from 3 ft. 0 in. to 4 ft. 10 in.; 
disproportionately large brachy- 
cephalous (short) head ; very slen- 
der legs with undeveloped calves; 
the (piick, fitful temperament of 
children ; extremely low culture, 
sliown by the abstnee of fixed 
abodts, of all arts, clothes, reli- 
gion, implements, except the bow 
and arrow. A family group of 
(\)ng(“lese Negritos were ‘ex- 
hibiteii’in London in IfiOri. SccK. 
H. Man's ‘The Andaman Islands 
and their Inhabitants,’ in J<mr. 
Anthro)>. yn.sL(1885); H.( ’lifTord’s 
In Court and Kuiujumg (181)7); 
l)e Quatrefages’ ‘Les Negritos,’ 
in Jiol. Soc. de (liotjr. (1872), and 
‘Distribution G<iograi)hi(iue des 
Negritos,’ in Rev. d'Ethmujrftphie 
(1882); Mikloukho-Maklay’s ‘Kth- 
nological Kxcursionsin the Malay 
I *cn i nsu la in i/ our. >'t ru i Is B ranch 
.4si«^ic »S’oc. (1878); A. B. Meyer's 
Uf.her die Negritos odcr Artas 
dcr rhilippinni (1878); W. Jun- 
ker’s Travels in Africa (Kng. ed. 
1900-2); L. Wray’s ‘The Cave- 
Dwellers of Perak.’ in Jour, An- 
throp. hist. (1897); E. Tyson’s 
Essay concerning the Pygmies of 
the Ancients (new ed. 1894); A. 
II. Keane's J/ir/n, Past and. Pres- 
ent (1900); G. Herv^’s ‘CrAnes 
N<?olithiques Armoricainsde Type 
Negroido,’ in Bol. Snc. d*Anthrop, 
(iv. 1903) ;ond W. A. Reed’s ‘Negri- 
tos of Zainbales,’ vol. ii. pt. i. Phil- 
ippine Ethnology Survey (1904). 

Negro, Rio, riv., Argentina, 
formed by junction of Neuquen 
and Limaz. The latter has its 
source in Nahuel-Huapi Lake, 
and the Neuquen in Malbarco 
Lake. The Negro flows E. and 
S.E., and enters the Atlantic after 
a course of 025 rn. It is navigable 
to the mouth of the Limay. A bar 
obstructs its own mouth. 


Negrito Types. 

4. Aiiciaman. 6, 0. Afrit’aii. 


1. Malay. 2. 3. rkilippinc. 

her, cocoanuts, fruits, and spices 
are cultivated. Liberian coffee 
is grown. Tin-mining is impor- 
tant ; gold and other minerals 
are also found. The chief town 
is Herarnban. The inhabitants 
are Sumatran Malays. Area, 
2,000 sq. m. Pop. (1901) 96,028. 
Trade in 1904— imports, £874,000; 
exports, £1,580,200. 


with the men of the stone ages 
in various parts of Central and 
AVestern Europe They are di- 
vided by the Indian Ocean into 
two distinct sections — the Eastern 
(Oceanic) and the AVestern (Afri- 
can) negritos. In Oceania almost 
the only surviving groups arc - 
(1) the Aetas (‘Blacks’), the true 
aborigines of the Philippine.**, now 
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Kegroes 

Negroes, one of the four main 
divisions of mankind, so called 
from the blackish colour of their 
skin. This division comprised two 
great sections— the Eastern or 
Oceanic, and the Western or Afri- 
can negroes, now separated by the 
Indian Ocean ; but probably they 
formed a continuous group before 
the subsidence of a postulated 
Indo-African continent in rela- 
tively recent geological times. 
The Oceanic section is discussed 
at Polynesia; the present ar- 
ticle is confined to the African 
section — i.e. to the negroes proper 
The true negro element is mainly 
limited to the region between 
the Sahara and the equator. In 
the southern lialf of the conti- 
nent there are but few full-blood 
negroes. On the other liand, 
some 30,000,000 descendants of 
the slaves of plantation times 
still survive, ana are increasing in 
the New World, so that the rough 
estimate of about 200,000,000 
given by .some authorities as the 
number of blacks of negro stock 
may not be excessive. 

Co-ordinate with his blackish 
or very dark brown complexion, 
the true negro is distinguished by 
his coal-black, short and crisp or 
woolly liair, flat in transverse 
section ; iirognathous (projecting) 
jaws ; nose short and very broa<l 
at base; eyes large, round, prom- 
inent, black, with yellowisli 
cornea; distinct yellowish tinge 
on tlie palms and soles; cheek- 
bone rather small, and slightly 
if at all prominent; lips tumid 
and everted, showing the red 
inner skin ; arms disproportion- 
ately long; legs slender, with 
small calves; feet broad, flit, 
with low instep and larkspur 
liccl ; stature above the average 
(mean about 5 ft. 10 in.); skull 
very thick and dolichocephalous 
(long; cephalic index, 72"). All 
these characters, except the last, 
which varies con.siderably ns 
amongst the Nilotic Bongos, 
Azandehs, and others, may be 
described as constant. Mentally 
the negro occupies the lowest 
position, being greatly inferior 
in this respect not only to the 
white and yellow, but also to tlr? 
red (American) race.s. This i.s 
associated with, and by some au- 
thorities attributeil to, the early 
closing of the cranial sutures, by 
which the normal development of 
the brain is arrested. Hence the 
pure negro, bright and quick dur- 
ing childhood, remains a child 
throughout life, and, left to him- 
self, is not only iinprogressive, 
but incapable of upward progress. 
In the arts he does not go beyond 
husbandry, spinning, weaving and 
dyeing, pottery -making, wood- 
carving, the smelting and work- 
ing of iron and copper. The 
bronze plaques and figures in re- 
lief ana on the round recently 


brought to light in Benin (Slave 
Coast) are quite exceptional, and 
are due — at least in part — to 
European (Portuguese) influences. 
With the culture corresponds a 
sensuous, indolent, and improvi- 
dent temperament; fitful, pas- 
sionate, and cruel, passing readily 
from comedy to tragedy, with 
little sense of personal dignity: 


Negroes 

Haiti. The more advanced polit- 
ical and social relations amongst 
the Fulahs, Hausas, Songhays, 
Mandiiigans, and some other ISu- 
danese peoples, are entirely due 
to miscegenation with their Mo- 
hammedan (Arab and Berber) 
conquerors. For the peculiari- 
ties of their agglutinative form 
of speecli, and for the numerous 


Ncitro 

1. Maiiiliiii;i). 2. Iliuisa. 3. Yonilm,. 4. Niani-NIatn. H. Macii. 6. Kru. 
7. C ’11188 River {NIkov l>elta). H. Ooniro. 


hence easy acceptance of the yoke 
of slavery ; hence also the former 
universal prevalence of cannibal- 
ism, of human sacrifices to the 
dead at the periodical * customs,’ 
and of witchcraft, accompanied 
by unspeakable atrocities. And 
when control is removed there 
is a strong tendency to revert to 
the old barbarous rites and prac- 
tices, as in the Black republic of 


negro stock languages, see Eth- 
nology and Philology. See 
W. Barth’s IVaveh in Africa 
(5 vols. 1854); F. Manetta’s La 
Jtazza Neijra (1864); G. Schwein- 
furth’s Heart of Africa (Eng. 
trans., 2 vols. 1873); Sir Spencer 
St. John’s Hayti^ or the Black 
Repuhlie (1884); De Quatrefages’ 
Lee Races Hnmaines (1^2); R. 
Brown’s The Races of Mankind 
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(4 voU.); F. G. Ruffin’s Negro 
Education in Virginia (1889); 

F L. James’s The Wild Tribee 
of iSudan (1883); G. Nachtii^ars 
Sahara and Sudan (3 vols. 1879- 
89) ; A. R. Ellis’s 2'he Tehi, Ewe, 
and Yoruba Speaking Peoples 
(1884, 1887, 1890); Sir II. H. 
Johnston’s British Central Africa 
(1897) ; A. H. Keane’s Africa 
(2 vols. 1895), Ethnology (1896), 
and Many Past and Pres- 
ent (1900); Captain Ringer’s Du 
Niger au Golfe de Guinee (1892); 
W. Junker’s Travels in Africa 
(Eng. trans., 3 vols. 1890-2). 

Negros, isl. of Philippines, in 
Visayas group, between Panay 
on w. and Cebu on E. Area, 4,840 
sq. 111., the interior being a moun- 
tainous plateau. Mt. Malaspiiia 
(8,192 ft.) is au active volcano. 
Sugar-cane, to))acco,cacao, cotton, 
and grain are produced. Pop. 
(llKll) 372,000. 

Negruzzi, Jakob (1843), Rou- 
manian author, born at Jassy; 
in 1867 he foumled the review 
Convorbiri TAterarey and in 1880 
was elected a member of the 
Roumanian Academy. Chief 
works : Mirona si FloricUy Copii 
dupe naturUy and the romance 
Mihail Vereann, He has also 
translated Schiller’s works into 
Roumanian. 

Ncgundo, a genus of North 
American and Japanese trees be- 
longing to tile oriier Sapindaceae. 
They bear pinnate leaves and 
small greenish flowers in spring. 
Ny aceroides or N, fraxinifolium 
is a handsome North American 
species growing to about thirty 
feet or more in height. All spe- 
cies are hardy in Britain. 

Negus, an Abyssinian title cor- 
responding to that of ‘king.’ 
During the last two centuries it 
has been claimed by the rulers of 
Amhara, who have called them- 
selves Negtls Negesti (‘king of 
kings ’). 

Neheitiiah was the colleague 
of Ezra in the work of reorganiz- 
ing the .Jewish state after the 
exile. As cup-bearer to Artax- 
erxes i. (Longimanus) at Susa, the 
capital of Elam, he gained his 
master’s favour, and was commis- 
sioned to go to Jerusalem as 
governor (c. 444 B.C.). In face of 
much opposition from the sur- 
rounding tribes, he succeeded in 
restoring the walls of the city in 
a very short time ; then returned 
to Babylon, but was again at Jeru- 
salem in 433 B.c. Many abuses 
— laxity in offerings, desecration 
of the Sabbath, mixed marriages 
— had meanwhile sprung up, and 
Nehemiah without delay began 
a process of drastic reform. His 
personal memoirs are partially 
preserved in the book bearing his 
name (c/. 1 ; 1-7 : 5 ; 12 : 27-13 : 31). 
See for Book of Nehemiah under 
Ezra ; also Rawlinson in Men of 
Bible. 


Nellgher^. See Nilqiri. 
Neilson, Julia (1868), English 
actress, made her ddbut in l888, 
in W. S. Gilbert’s Pygmalion 
and GalateUy at the Lyceum in 
London. She became the leading 
lady under Mr. Rutland Barring- 
ton at the St. James’s, and sub- 
sequently acted with Mr. Beer- 
bohm Tree. She achieved marked 
success ill A Man^s Shadow, The 
Dancing Girly Hypatia, and 
Sweet Nell of Old Drury, but, 
above all, as Rosalind in As You 
Like It at the St. James’s. She 
lias also toured in the United 
States and Canada. She married 
Mr. Fred Terry. 

Neilson, Lilian Adelaide 
(1848-80), English actress, whose 
real name was Elizabeth Ann 
Brown, hut who was also known 
by her stepfather’s name of Bland. 
She ran away from home at four- 
teen, and made her first appear- 
ance in London in 1865 as Juliet. 
Her first triumph was in the 
character of Amy Robsart in 1870, 
and she subsequently achieved 
great .success in Shakspearean 
Ijarts. In America, whicli she 
visited in 1872, 1874, 1876, and 
1879, she was most popular. 

Neisse, tn., Prussian prov.. 
Silesia, Germany, 32 m. S.w. of 
Oppeln, on river Neisse. Its 
oldest church is that of St. 
James (12th century). Trades in 
furniture, lace, wire netting, and 
machinery. Pop. (1900) 24,267. 

Neith, or Nit, in Egyptian 
mythology the mother of the 
sun. She represented the dei- 
fication of the female principle 
ill nature. In Greek niythology 
she was identified with Pallas 
Athene. 

Nejd, or Nedjkd, a region of 
Central Arabia, between El Hasa 
on e. and Hedjaz on w. It is a 
desert-girt plateau, some 204,000 
sq. m. in area, traversed by hills 
and fertile valleys. Springs and 
wells are numerous, and the cli- 
mate is healthful. It is the true 
home of the Arabs, and is cele- 
brated for its horses and drome- 
daries. Pop. 717,000. 

Nekrasov, Nikolai Alexeie- 
VITCH (1821-88), Russian poet, 
born in Podolia, His poems, in- 
cluding Russian Women, and For 
whom is Life worth Living in 
Russia? take high rank. The 
sufferings of Russia, especially of 
the proletariat, have stamped all 
his work with intense sadness. 

N^laton, Auguste (1807-73), 
French surgeon, born at Paris, 
where from 1851-67 he was pro- 
fessor of clinical surgery. A dis- 
tinguished operator, he invented 
the probe bearing his name, which 
is much used in exploring wounds 
for bullets. His chief work is 
BUments de Pathologic Ghirurgi- 
cale (ed. 1868-85). 

Nellore, or Nbllur, munic. 
tn.. and cap. of Nellore dist.. 


Madras, India, 96 m. N. of Madras. 
Pop. (1901) 32,040. The district 
has an area of 8,765 sq. m., and 
a population (1901) of 1,496,987. 

Nelson, (i.) Municipal bor., 
Lancashire, England, 3 m. N.N.E. 
of Burnley. Cotton and other 
textiles are manufactured. Pop. 
(1901) 32,816. (2.) Provincial 

dist.. South Island of New Zea- 
land. Area, 10,175 sq. m. Full of 
rugged mountains and forests, its 
wealth consists in its minerals — 
coal, gold, iron, lead, silver, and 
copper ores. Fruit and bops are 
cultivated. Pop. (1901) 37,915. 
(3.) Capital of above, at head of 
Blind Bay, has jam factories. 
The mild climate is suitable for 
invalids. Pop. (1901 ) 7,(M)9. (4.) 
Town, s.e. of British Columbia, 
Canada, on the Kootenay, 50 m. 
N.K. of Rossland, with silver- 
mining. Pop. (1901) 5,273. (5«) 
River, lower course of Saskat- 
chewan, Canada, issues from N.E. 
corner of Lake Winnipeg, and 
flows N. and N.E. for over 500 m. 
to Hudson Bay at Fort York. 
Steamers ascend 90 m. 

Nelson, Horatio, Viscount 
(1758-1805), British admiral, Duke 
of Bronte in Sicily, was bom at 
Burnham Thorpe, Norfolk, and 
entered the navy in 1770. ^ He 
took part in a military expedition 
(1780) to seize the Spanish forts 
on the San Juan R. and on Lake 
Nicaragua. After the surrender 
of Toulon (1793), Nelson, dis- 
patched to Naples for troops, 
first made the ac(iuaintance of 
Sir William Hamilton and his 
wife Emma; successfully en- 
gaged four French frigates on 
his way back;^ urged ^ Hood to 
besiege Bastia in Corsica, whicli 
fell largely through Nelson’s own 
exertions (May 21, 1794), as did 
Calvi (August 10), where he lost 
the sight of his right eye (July 12). 
He next took part in an en- 
gagement with tne Toulon fleet 
(March 12-14, 1795). In January 
1796 Nelson joined Sir John 
Jervis. In face of the combined 
fleets of France and Spain, Jervis 
abandoned first Corsica, then 
Elba, for Gibraltar as a base. 
Nelson, sent to withdraw the 
Elba garrison, narrowly escaped 
capture by the Spanish. After 
that he took part in the battle 
of St. Vincent (1797). Against 
orders, ho hindered the divided 
Spanish fleet from rejoining, and 
captured the San Nicolas and 
the San Josef, and engaged the 
huge Santisima Trinidad. On 
July 24, 1797, Nelson failed, on 
a dark and stormy night, in an 
attack on Santa Cruz de Tene- 
rife, and lost his right arm, the 
elbow being shattered by grape 
shot. But in April 1798 he re- 
joined St. Vincent before Toulon. 
Then, reinforced by Troubridge, 
and holding independent com- 
mand, Nelson swept the Medi- 
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terranean in search of the French 
fleet, and found it at last (Au{?ust 
1) at anchor in Aboukir Bay. 
Equal in number of vessels, the 
French were superiot in size, their 
flagship, beinga first-rate 
of 120. The battle began at six in 
the evening, and lasted till late 
into the night. Nelson allowed 
only two battleships and two 
small frigates of his enemy to 
escape. The two battleships fell 
into his hands later on, and thus 
the whole Toulon fleet perished. 
Nelson, severely wounded in the 
forehead by scrap-iron, was created 
Baron Nelson of the Nile and of 
Burnham Thorpe. In 1799 the 
French took Naples, and Nelson 
conveyed the king and court to 
Palermo, returning to punish the 
rebels and hang Caracciolo, once 
an officer in the Neapolitan navy, 
for his treason. Then having 
been created Duke of Bront<^ 
(August 1799), he returned over- 
land to England in the company 
of the Hamiltons. 

In 1801, as second in command 
to Sir Hyde Parker, he sailed to 
crush the ‘Armed Neutrality/ 
urging an attack on the Russian 
fleet at Reval ; but his chief chose 
the alternative of an attack on 
Copenhagen. Nelson with twelve 
of the smaller ships, three of 
which grounded in the shallow 
channel, experienced in the Elt' 
ph(int his hardest fight, the battle 
raging from ten till half-past 
two, when a truce was made. For 
this Nelson was made viscount. 
Foiled in an attempt to carry off 
the boats of the Boulogne inva- 
sion flotilla (August 15), he spent 
eighteen months at Merton Hall, 
Surrey, with Sir William Hamil- 
ton. Thereafter he entered on 
the blockade of Toulon, living 
on board the Victory for nearly 
two years. On April 18, 1805, the 
Toulon fleet passed Gibraltar on 
its way to the rendezvous at Mar- 
tinique ; but having been driven 
back by Sir Robert Calder, it 
finally anchored at Cadiz. When 
Villencuve at length put to sea 
again (October 20), Nelson at- 
tacked him off Trafalgar (October 
21). The English fleet attacked in 
two columns ahead. Nelson lead- 
ing the northern or windward, and 
Collingwood the leeward or south- 
ern division. The Kicior.v raked the 
Bucentaure with a terrible broad- 
side, which dismounted twenty 
guns, and killed or wounded four 
hundred men, and then became 
entangled in the rigging of the 
RedoutahlCf from whose mizzen- 
top a ball passed * through Nelson’s 
left epaulette, lungs, spine, and 
lodged in the muscles ot his 
back,’ and three hours later he 
died. His last words were, 
‘Thank God, I have done my 
duty’ — the duty England ex- 
pected him to do. Eighteen of 
the enemy’s ships were taken or 


destroyed, most of the others 
being accounted for a few days 
later. He was buried in St. 
Paul’s, London (Jan. 9, 1806). 
Trafalgar Square was begun 1829, 
and the column erected 1849, sur- 
mounted by a statue eighteen 
feet high by Baily. The lions 
were added by Landseer in 1867. 
The centenary of his death was 
marked by a great display of en- 
thusiasm and feeling throughout 


Our Naval Heroes (ed. G. E. 
Marindin, 1901); Nelson’s 2/cWcrs 
to Lady Hamilton \ White 

and Muirhouse’s Nelson and the 
moth Century (1905); Laughton’s 
Nelson and his Companions in 
Anns (1905). 

Nelson, Robert (1656-1715), 
English religious writer, was born 
in London, and elected a fellow 
of the Royal Society in 1680, and 
was esi^ecially interested in the 




Lord Nelson. 

(Photo by Wtdker & Cockerell, from the jxtinti ny by lAuntiel Abbott.) 


the empire. See Lives by Clarke 
and M ‘Arthur (1848) ; Southey (ed. 
1904); Clark Russell, in Heroes of 
the Nations Series (1890) ; Browne 
( 1891); Laughton, in Men of Action 
Series (ed. 1899); Mahan (1897); 
Beresford (1898) ; also Dispatches 
and Letters (ed. Nicolas, 1844-6) ; 
Letters and Dispatches{ed. Laugh- 
ton, 1886) ; Nelson's Friendships^ 
by Gamlin (1899); Lady Hamilton 
and Nelson, by Jeaffreson (1888) ; 


work of the S.P.C.K. and S.P.G., 
and in the establishment of char- 
ity schools. His sympathies were 
Jacobite, and he joined the non- 
jurors (c. 1694). Among his works 
are Transubstantiation contrary 
to Scripture (1687); Companion 
for the Festivals and Fasts of the 
Church of England (1704); and 
The Life of Dr. George Bull 
(1713). See Memoirs by 0. F. 
Seoretan (1860). 
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Nemesis 


Nelumbium, a genus of aquatic 
plants belonging to the order 
Nyiaphaeacea;. They bear pel- 
tate leaves on the summits of 
long leaf -stalks, and beautiful 
cup-shaped tiowcrs, also on long 
stalks. They can be easily grown 
under glass, or in sheltered dis- 
tricts in the open, if they are 
protected in winter. The roots 
should always be about a foot 
under water. N. spcciosum is tlie 
sacred Egyptian bean of Pythag- 
oras. It bears large, fragrant, 
very beautitul white dowers in 
summer. 

Nemathelminthes, a phylum 
or series of the animal kingdom, 
erected to contain a number of 
wormlike forms, many of wliich 
are parasitical. The series in- 
cludes the three following classes : 
(1) Nematoda; (2) Clordiacea, of 
wliich the most important mem- 
ber is Gordius; aiul (3) the Acan- 
thocephala, including a number 
of small parasites, mostly found 
in aquatic vertebrates. All the 
Neinathelinintlies are unseg- 
mented, and among other peculi- 
arities are characterized by the 
complete absence of cilia. 

Nematodes, Thukad-woums, 
or lloi’M) Worms constitute a 
somewhat isolated class of the 
animal kingdom. Fre<iuently 
parasitic, the class as a whole 
exhibits some very peculiar adap- 
tations to a pa nisi tic, or at least 
a concealed, mode of life. The 
non -parasitic forms are to be 
found everywhere in rotting ani- 
mal or vegetable matter, and can 
be recognized by their white 
colour, small size, and peculiar 
wriggling method of locomotion. 
Tlie species of Aacuris are jiara- 
sites of man and domestic 
animals; others are parasitic 
on plants, producing abnormal 
growths. A point of much in- 
terest is the virtual absence of 
pigment. The body is encase<l 
in a thick transparent cuticle, 
which gives the worms their 
characteristic stiffness in loco- 
motion. This, doubtless, protects 
the parasitic forms from the ac- 
tion of the digestive juices of the 
host. The muscles of the body 
wall are histologically very pe- 
culiar, and consist of large cells, 
only the outer half of which 
seems to be contractile. The 
nervous system consists of a ring 
round the gullet, from which 
come off six nerves passing for- 
wards and six passing backwards. 
No distinct ganglia are present, 
and sense organs are few. Be- 
tween the boefy wall ami the ali- 
mentary canal there is a very 
distinct space ; but this is not 
homologous with the body cavity 
of other animals, for it is not 
lined internally by the middle 
layer (mesoderm). There are no 
respiratory and no circulatory 
organs. The m'sthod by which 


the animals obtain tlie oxygen 
necessary for existence is obscure, 
but from exi^eriments made it 
would appear that the respiratory 
interchange is exceedingly slow, 
for the worms will live for some 



Nematode (Au'arix hnnhtdeoidea), 

I, AnU'rior rxtroiulty, \ i«‘W : 2, front 
view : 3, postnior cxtn iiiity. 

days in an atmosphere quite free 
from oxygen. The alimentary 
canal is simple, for the food in 
most instances has been already 
elaborated liy the ho.st, and is in 
all cases largely fluid, if not en- 
tirely so. '^rhe mouth leails into 
a suctorial gullet, which opens 
into the intestine, or digestive re- 
gion, which again opens into tlie 
ivctum. The excretory organs con- 
sist of two long canals, emliedded 
in the body wall, ami o)>ening to 
the exterior by a common pore 
placed in the anterior region. 
Almost all nematodes are uni- 
sexunl. The male is usually 
smaller tlian tlie female, nml has 
the posterior end of the body 
turned up. 'Pherc is no ilis- 
tinct larval stage, hut in many 
cases the stimulus of a change of 
host is necessary before the ani- 
mal becomes sexually mature. 
The classifleation is a matter of 
great difficulty, owing especially 
to the absence of any striking 
external features. Some of the 
more important parasitic forms 
will be found discussed under 
Ascaris, Filaria, Trichina. Of 
non-parasitic forms examples are 
the vinegar eels and the related 
forms, common in organic sub- 
stances such as paste. 

Nematus. See Saw-fly. 

Nem. con. (neniine contra- 
dicente\ ‘no one contradicting;’ 
unanimously. 


Nemea* place in Argolis in 
ancient Greece, the scene ot Her- 
cules’s slaughter of the Nemean 
lion. In historical times it was 
famous for its temple and festi- 
val of Zeus, which was held every 
two years, under the presidency 
alternately of CleonuJ, Corinth, 
and Argos. 

Nemertea, a group of un- 
scgnienteil worms of much zoo- 
logical inteiest. The majority 
are marine animals, a few 
are fresh water and a few ter- 
restrial, while a few are para- 
sitic, or more probably commen- 
sal, on luol loses. A common ex- 
ample is the purplish-black rib- 
bon-worm, or sea-snake ( Linevs 
iiiartiniH). This form may reach 
a length of many yards, hut its 
bulk is not greater than the 
bootlace. A very cliniacteristic 
structure is the qirolioscis, a 
slender thread, which may he 
shot out of a pore above the 
mouth, and is apparently both 
tactile and defensive. It is 
usually armed with a stylet. 
At the sides of the head are 
two slits, c )nnectcd with the 
lira in, which have l:een regarded 
by some naturalists os a far-olF 
prophecy of the vertelirate gill- 
slits. Nemerteans display great 
irritability, and on very slight 
provocation will break in i)iece.s 
or discharge the probo8ci.s. Like 
echinoderms, they display great 
poweis of regeneration. 'Phe 
sexes are separate, and the life- 
history inchides an interesting 
larval form The affinities of 
Nemertea arc probably witli Tur- 
bellnria. 



Ribhon-ivorm, or ^ica-$uakc» 


Nemesia, a genus of South Af ri- 
can herbaceous plants belonging 
to the order Scronhulariaceae. 
They bear bright ana pretty flow- 
ers of many colours, and arc usu- 
ally grown as hardy plants from 
spring-sown seed. They bloom 
in Juno and July. 

Nemesis, in ancient Greek my- 
thology, a goddess, the daughter 
of Night, or Erebus. She is really 
a personification of popular in- 
dignation against wanton crime. 
Later writers regard Nemesis as a 
deity who was jealous of excessive 
prosperity, and brought human 
pride low. She was particularly 
worshipped at Rhamnus in Attica. 



Nemi 

Netni, Lake, in Italy, among 
the Alban Hills, in. s. ot* 
Rome ; fills an extinct crater, and 
is 1,0(3() ft. above saa-level, 112 ft. 
deep, and 70 acres in extent. It 
lies E. of Lake Albano, and about 
loo ft. higher. Ovid ha.s cele- 
brated its beauties in Mci.^ xv. 
487. On its margin was a famous 
grove to Diana, ctOebrated be- 
cause its priest held office only 
until he w.is slain by his successor. 
J. O. Frax jr, in The OoLdea Hoiujh 
(new ed. 1000). has made this mys- 
terious and hitherto unexplained 
rule the starting-point of a most 
suggestive treatise on primitive 
superstition and religion. 

Nemophila, a genus of North 
American herbaceous plants (Ily- 
drophyllace:e) with blue or white 
flowers, 'riiey are hardy annual 
plants, and should be raised from 
seed in spiing or autumn. 

Nemours, Louis Ciiaulks 
Philippe Haphael ij’Oule.ws, 
Duo DE (1814 06), second son of 
Louis l*hili])pe, was born in Paris. 
In 1831 he was elected king of 
the Belgians, and in 1832 king of 
Greece, but he refused both hon- 
ours. From 1818 to 1870 he lived 
in Kngland, and from 1870 to 
1886 in France; after that in 
Belgium. See Ba/.ain’s Le Due 
de Nemours (1006). 

Nenagh, tn., Go. Tipperary, 
Ireland, 20 m. w.s.w, of Koscrea. 
Ile.nains exist of a former castle 
of the Butlers. Pop. (1001)4,704. 

Nennius (fl. 706), .supposed 
author of the Jlistoria Hritonum. 
Discrepancies in the dates given 
for the composition of the history 
(which, according to one of the 
prologues, was written in 8.^)8), 
and the fact that the work has 
evidently been frecpiently edited, 
render the whole question of 
authorship obscure, the only 
cle.ir point being the ancient 
Welsh origin of the book. Written 
in Latin, it is chiefly valuable as 
the collection of legends from 
which the whole Arthurian cycle 
sprang. The Histnria was first 
printed in 161)1 in Scriptorcs 
Quindecim. See text (ed. .1. 
Stevenson) issued by English 
Historical Society (18^18), and by 
Mommsen in Mon. (rer. Hist.., vol. 
xiii. (1898); and Histnria Brito- 
num., by De la Borderie (1883). 

Neodymium, Nd, 143*6, a 
metallic element (sp. gr. 7, m.p. 
840’ c.) of the ‘rare earths,* form- 
ing one of the components of 
didymiuin. It gives rise to pink 
salts with a characteristic ab- 
sorption spectrum. 

Neolithic. See Stone Age. 

Neon, Ne, 20, a gaseous ele- 
ment discovered (1898) by Sir 
William Rims iy, and present in 
the atmosphere to the extent of 
one or two parts per 100,000. It 
is separated from argon, with 
which it is mixed, by fractional 
distillation of the liquefied gas. 
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and is itself a colourless gas that 
boils ac -240' C., has a gas den- 
si cy of 10, is entirely chemically 
inacti ve,and probablymonatomic. 
Neon glows red -orange in a 
vacuum tube, and is marked by 
H..rong red and green lines in its 
spectrum. 

Neophyte, the name given to 
those recently admitted to the 
in ofession of some religious creed, 
or initiated into the practice of 
secret rites— c.r/. the mysteries of 
Kleusis. In later times it was 
applied to those entering a reli- 
gious order, as well as to young 
priests on their ordination. 

Neo - Platonism, a system 
of Greek philosophy, originated 
in Alexandria in the 3rd cen- 
tury A.l). However far removed 
l*lotinus, the real founder and 
chief representative of the 
school, may be from the Plato- 
nism of the Athenian philoso- 
pher, liis system is one which, for 
loftiness of conception and full- 
ness of elaboration, may rank with 
the great philosophies of the clas- 
sical period. The principal aim of 
I’lotinus was to give expre.ssion 
to the conception of that su- 
preme unity which is the source 
of all existences and all know- 
ledge. While in l*lato’s system 
the supreme and all -determining 
factor, the Idea of the good, is still 
an idea, in the .system of Plotinus 
the ultimate unity is raised above 
(!von the ideal world. From this 
two consequences follow. First, 
this Unity, or One, is inacces- 
sible to knowle<lge, no matter 
how ide.al. Hence, if man is 
to rise to the apprehension of 
God at all, it must be in some 
kind of intuition that transcends 
knowledge a state of eastasy in 
which he is united with or ab- 
sorbed into the divine Being. 
•Secondly, the ultimate source of 
all existences cannot be identified 
with the.se existences, or regarded 
as immanent in them, without 
thereby losing its self-contained 
unity and indejicndence. Hence 
it is necessary to find some con- 
ceiition which will account for 
the many, the inferior orders 
of existence, without detracting 
from their supreme source. l*lo- 
tinus found the solution of his 
problem in the conception that 
the inferior orders are a sort 
of emanation or overflow from 
the divine fullness. The 
first or highest emanation is 
reason (Nous)., in which the ideas 
are contained ; the second the 
soul (strictly the world-soul, of 
which particular souls are the 
differentiations). The soul is re- 
lated, on the one hand, to the 
ideas, towards which it stands 
in a receptive attitude; on the 
other, to matter, in relation to 
which it i.s formative. Matter 
itself closes the scale at the lower 
end as mere privation or indeter- 


Nepal 

minateness, devoid of real being, 
and in itself evil. The soul, 
which thus on the downward side 
is immersed in matter, can only 
rise to its highest destiny by re- 
tracing the path in an upward 
direction and passing through 
successive stages of purification. 
From the sensuous life man must 
rise througli the life of practical 
virtue to the contemplation of 
the ideas, and then at last he 
may attain to the state of ecstatic 
union with God. See Caird's 
Evolution of I'heologn in the 
Greek Philosophers, vol. ii. (1904); 
Whittaker’s The Nco-Platonists 
(1901). The Neo-Platonic school 
continued during the 4th and 
5th centuries - Porphyry, lambli- 
chus, ami the Athenian philoso- 
pher Proclus being tlie most 
notable names. Neo-Platonism 
has been the root and source of 
all later philosophical mysticism. 
(See Mvstictsm.) Hypatia of 
Alexandria and Julian the Apos- 
tate were both in part pupils of 
this system of thought. 

Neoptolemus, in ancient Greek 
legeiKi, a son of Achilles. He 
was brought to Troy by Odysseus 
because oracles .said he was des- 
tined to finish the war. He was 
one of the heroes in the wooden 
liorse, and in the sack of Troy he 
killed Priam, and after the cap- 
ture of the city sacrificed Polyx- 
cna to Achilies. The captive 
Andromache, wife of Hector, fell 
to his lot in the distribution of 
the spoil. Some accounts say 
that he afterwards reigned at 
Phthia in Thessaly, and married 
Menelaiis’s daugliter, Hermione ; 
others, that he was wrecked in 
Epiru.s, where his son by Amlrom- 
ache, M0I0.SSU.S, founded the dy- 
nasty of the Epirot kings. He 
is said to have been buried at 
Delphi, and was worsliipped there 
as a hero. 

Nco-Pythagorcanism, a re- 
vival of Pythagonuinism in the 
1st cell tiny A.l). The most not- 
able name is that of Apollonius 
of Tyana, who in an extravagant 
romance of the 3rd century was 
represented as the ideal Pytha- 
gorean sage and endowed with 
miraculous gifts. God was con- 
ceived as wholly spiritual, while 
matter was the source of evil, from 
the contamination of which men 
must free themselves by ascetic 
Xiractices. 

Neozoic, in geology, includes 
the Mesozoic (or Secondary) and 
Cainozoic (or Tertiary) systems. 

Nepal,independent state,India, 
on s. slopes of Himalayas. Area, 
54,000 sq. m. The chief rivers, 
which belong to the Ganges basin, 
arc the Karnali and Sarju in w., 
the Gandak in centre, and the 
Kusi in E. Nepal is a densely- 
wooded, mountainous country, 
but is very fertile, and abounds 
in wild animals. The Tarai dis- 
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Nephoeoope 


trict includes Mounts Everest and 
Dhaulagiri. Copper, iron, sul- 
phur, and rock crystal are found. 
Chief exports, silk, cotton and 
woollen goods, tobacco, salt, su- 
gar, and indigo. It trades with 
India and Tibet. The total ex- 
ports (1904-5) wore valued at 
£1,776,000, and the imports from 


the government of India, and 
under a treaty, concluded at Se- 
gauli (Segowli) in 1815, a British 
resident resides at the capital, 
Katmandu. Top. 4,000,000. 

Nepenthes, a genus of tropi- 
cal shrubs and sub-shrubs, bearing 
small greenish flowers and alter- 
nate leaves, the petiole winged at 



India at £909,000. Manufactures 
coarse woollen cloth, brass and 
copper vessels. The people, called 
Ghurkas, are supposed to have 
originally come from Rajputana, 
and are of Mongoloid type. Hin- 
duism is their religion ; Buddhism 



Nepenthes^ or Pitcher Plant. 

that of the aborigines. The cli- 
mate is arctic, temperate, or 
tropical according to the alti- 
tude. There is a sovereign, but 
the real power rests with the 

g rime minister. Internal disorder 
rought Nepal into conflict with 


the base, the midrib prolonged at 
the top and curved or spirally 
twisted, terminating in a second 
foliaceousexi)ansion, which ishol- 
lowed like an urn, to the open- 
ing of which is fitted a sort of 
lid, attached as by a hinge. From 
this curious formation the popular 
name of pitcher-plant is derived. 
There are about thirty 8i»ecies, 
all of fairly easy culture in the 
stove-house, a summer tempera- 
ture of about 75'^ and a winter 
temperature of about 65" being 
required. The atmosphere must 
always be kept moist. The best 
compost is a mixture of two parts 
of peat to one part of sphagnum ; 
and basket culture is the most 
suitable method of growing. 

Nepeta, a genus of hardy her- 
baceous plants belonging to the 
order Labiatse. They have flowers 
with a tubular five-toothed calyx, 
a two-lipped corolla, of which 
the upper lip is flat and notched, 
and the lower is three-lobed. The 
common ground-ivy, which bears 
rough crenate, heart - shaped 
leaves and bright purplish flowers, 
is N. glechoma. Another British 
species, sometimes seen in hedge- 
rows and on waste ground, is N. 
cataria^ the catmint, which has 
an erect downy stem and leaves 
nearly white beneath, and bears 
dense whorls of small white 
flowers spotted with rose. Both 
species are strongly aromatic. 


Nephellne, a silicate of alu- 
minium and sodium, which crys- 
tallizes in small white hexagonal 
prisms (sp. gr. 2*6 ; h. =6). It 
is common in lavas, but is not 
found in sedimentary or mela- 
morphic rocks. In plutonic masses 
with granitic structure nepheline 
usually takes the form of elieoliie, 
which has a dull, greasy lustre. 
Nepheline weathers readily, pass- 
ing into natrolite, analcite, and 
other zeolites. 

Nephelium, a genus of tropi- 
cal evergreen trees belonging to 
the order Sapindacea*. They 
bear pinnate leaves and many- 
flowered panicles of small flowers, 
followed by globose fruits. Two 
species arc sometimes cultivated 
in the stove-house- -the Chinese 
N. Litchi, which bears in May 
white flowers, followed by red 
and green berries containing a 
white, pleasantly sub-acid pulp; 
and the Indian longan (A. lon- 
(/ana\ which yields a yellow, 
smuoth-skinned berry containing 
a tart white juicy pulp. 

Nephoscopo, an instrument 
used in observing the motion of 
clouds. One form consists of a 
horizontal circular mirror, with 
a concentric circle of azimuths 
and an eye-piece c, movable in 
a plane hl> at right angles to 
the mirror, and also around it, 
through which the image of tho 
cloud is brought to the centre of 
the mirror A. In use on land the 
instrument is placed with the 
zero of the graduated circle in 
some known direction, as the 
meridian, or in an east and west 
line. By observing the displuce- 



Nephoscope : Plan and Elevation, 

A, Mirror ; c, eye-piece. 

ment of the image in a given 
time the rate and direction at 
which the cloud is travelling 
can be calculated. An elaborate 



ifephriid 

series of observations witL this 
instrument has been made since 
1^6 at Blue Hill Observatory, 
Boston, Massachusetts, U.S.A., 
which, in conjunction with some- 
what similar work at Kew and 
Upsala, has yielded valuable 
data regarding; the movement of 
currents at different heights in 
the atmosphere. See Cloup. 

Nephrite, or Jade, is a cal- 
cium, magnesium, ferrous silicate. 
It is very hard (h. =0*5) and tough, 
and is usually dark green or 
pale green in colour, sometimes 
approaching white, and may 
be blotched, veined, or streaked. 
It has a specific gravity of J, 
and when polished has a beauti- 
ful lustre, it consists essentially 
of finely fibrous hornblende, and 
the matted or felted and inter- 
woven texture of the microscopic 
fibres is the cause of the great 
toughness. Damour ( 1803) pointed 
out the difference between it and 
jadeite. The latter, though en- 
tirely similar in appearance, is 
a sodium aluminium silicate, and 
is fusible. Objects of nephrite 
have been greatly valued i»y Ori- 
ental and American races. Pre- 
historic (Neolithic) settlements 
and tombs in Switzerland, Aus- 
tria, Germany, and Franco have 
yielded enormous numbers. The 
principal sources of nephrite at 
the present day are Khotan (Tur- 
kestan), the Kuen-lun Mts., Ii- 
kutsk (Siberia), and New Zealand. 

Nephritis, in medicine, the 
general term for various forms 
of inflammation of the kidney. 
Bright’s disease is one form. 
Nephritis may arise from chill, 
is not uncommon as a sequel to 
certain fevers — c.fj. scarlet fever — 
and frequently results from long- 
continued heart disease, with 
consequent i)ackward pressure of 
blood in the kidneys, or the lodg- 
ing of an embolus in the kidney. 
Certain drugs— r.f/. cantharides - 
taken in excess will produce 
acute nephritis, which may end 
in death through suppression of 
the urine. This may happen 
even when cantharides is applied 
externally as a blister. In ne- 
phritis the urine is generally 
scanty, and dark in colour, throw- 
ing down a deposit when it cools, 
and containing albumin. Treat- 
ment depends upon the cause. 

Nephrodium, a genus of ferns 
with sub-globose sori, arranged 
dorsally or terminally on the 
veiiilets. Most of the species are 
of easy culture. Among the 
commonest is N. Jilix-mas, some- 
times known as Lastrea jilix-nias^ 
the male fern. 

Nephrolepis, a genus of tropi- 
cal terns with simply innnate 
fronds, the pinn;e being articu- 
lated at the base. In Britain 
they require stove temperature, 
thriving in a light peaty soil. 
Nepig^on. See Nipigon. 
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Nepomuk, or Pomuk, John of. 
See John, Sr. 

Nepos, Cornelius, a Roman 
historian, probably a native of 
Verona, was a friend and con- 
temporary of Cicero, Atticus, 
and Catullus. He wrote a collec- 
tion of lives of famous persons, 
chiefly Greeks, of no great im- 
portance as a historical authorit 3 % 
but the excellent Latin and sim- 
plicity of style have made it a 
favourite school-book. Editions 
(text), Halm-Fleckeiaen (188U); 
(with notes) Browning and Inge 
(1888); Weidiier-Schmidt (18!>0); 
Erbe (181)2). 

Neptune, the eighth and far- 
thest known planet. Its exist- 
ence was predicted and its place 
assigned by Adams in 1845, and 
by Leverrier in 1848 ; and it was 
identified by Galle at Berlin, Sept. 
2.3,1 84G,{i8a ninth-magnitude star, 
with a diameter of 30,000 miles - 
Neptune being thus fifty-four 
times more bulky, though only 
seventeen times more massive, 
than the earth. The iieriod of 
rotation has not been directly 
determined. Dr. See detected 
1 2 




Jidaiive Sizes of Karth (1) and 
JVcptunc (2). 

at AVashington, in October 1891), 
a set of faint parallel shadings 
on the planet’s surface. Its 
spectrum, jihotographed at the 
Lowell Observatory in 1904, shows 
absorption by hydrogen and some 
unknown gases. Travelling round 
the sun at the rate of 3^ miles 
a second, Neptune completes a 
revolution in 10.5 years. Its orbit 
being slightly eccentric (c— 0.009), 
its mean distance of 2,800 million 
miles varies to the extent of 50 
million miles; and the orbital 
idane is inclined 1'’47' to the eclip- 
tic. Neptune’s solitary satellite 
was discovered by Lassell (Oct. 
10, 1846). It is a body about ns 
large as our moon, and circulates 
in 5 days 21 min. 3 sec. in a sen- 
sibly circular orbit, with a radius 
of 221,000 miles, and an inclina- 
tion of 14i>'’ 12' to the plane of 
the ecliptic. Its movement is 
accordingly retrograde, or from 
east to west. 

Neptune (Lat. ]Veptunus\ in 
Roman mythology the god of the 
sea. He was identified with the 
Greek Poseidon. Seo PohkidoN. 

N^rac, tn., dep. Lot-et- 
Garonne, France, famous for its 
liver pAtis and its beer. Calvin, 
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^eza, and Cldment Marot found 
asylum here. Pop. (1901) 6,435. 

Nerbudda. See Narbada. 

Nerchinsk, tn., Transbaikalia, 
Siberia, 180 m. K. of Chita. The 
town was moved from the Shilka 
(31 m. to the south) to its present 
site in 1812. Pop. (1897) 6,713. 

Nerchinsk! Zavod, vil., 'Irans- 
baikalia, Siberia, 186 m. s.K. of 
Nerchinsk, is the centre of a 
gold and silver mining district. 
Pop. ()7.000, including convicts. 

Nereids, in ancient Greek 
mythology, fifty nymphs of the 
sea, daughters of Nereus. Thetis, 
the mother of Achilles, was the 
most famous. 

Nereis, a genus of chaitopod 
worms, of which there are several 
British species. A common form 
is A^. peUnjiea^ to be found under 
stones on the shore. Another 
species ( N. fuen ta) occurs in shel Is 
inhabited by hermit-crabs, an ex- 
ample of commensalism. 

Nereus, in Greek mythology, 
the son of Pontus and G;ea, and 
father of the Nereids. He is the 
wise old man of the sea. The Medi- 
terranean, and more particularly 
the ^gean Sea, was his special 
province. He bears the trident 
as the sign of his authority. 

Nergal, Assyrian god of hunt- 
ing and of warfare. The planet 
Mars was connected with him. 
He was represented at the gates 
of Babylonian temples by the 
figure of a winged lion with a 
human bead. 

Neri, Filippo de’ (1515 95), 
Italian philanthropist, was born 
at Florence, and at Rome en- 
gaged in the relief of the poor, 
the instruction of children, and 
the reclamation of the fallen, 
founding an asylum for poor 
and sick strangers. He was the 
originator of the oratorios, or sa- 
cred musical entertainments, and 
founded (1558) a monastic order, 
the Fathers of the Oratory, with 
no perpetual vows, but simply 
charity as the only common 
bond. It obtained a strong 
following in Italy and France. 
Neri was canonized (1622) by 
Gregory XV. His Ilicordi^ or ad- 
vice to youth, is well known. 
Seo Lives by Capecelatro (Eng. 
trans. 1882) and A. von I’echmaiiu 
(1901), and V Esprit de St. Phi- 
lippe de Neri et son Ecole Asei- 
tiqne^ by L. B. (1900). 

Nerine, a genus of S. African 
bulbous plants belonging to tho 
order Amaryllidaceae. They bear 
wide, loriform leaves, and umbels 
of gaily-coloured flowers. They 
are much cultivated as greenhouse 
plants in Britain, and require a 
light sandy soil containing plenty 
of leaf -mould. Propagation is 
usually effected by means of off- 
sets. The most valued species is 
N. sarniensis^ the Guernsey lily, 
a tall -growing kind, with pale 
salmon-pink flowers. 
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Nerium, a semis of Asiatic 
and 8. European shrubs lie lousing 
to tlie order Apocynaceio. They 
bear narrow, coriaceous, ever- 
green leaves, and terminal race- 
mose cymes of briglitly coloured 
llowers. All i)artH of the plants 
are i)oisonous. They are grown 
as greenhouse or ha If -hardy plants 
in l-»rit iin. Tin; most frequently 
cultivated species is N. oLvaii(lfi\ 
the common oleander. 

Nernst, Waltimor (ISbl), Oer- 
man chemist, was born at IJri: sen 
in AV. I’russia, and becanui as- 
sistant to Ostwald in Leiiizig in 
1887 ; was in J8JII appointe<l pro- 
fessor of physics in (bittingeii, 
where in ISlT) he organized tlie 
Institute for IMiysica l and Electro- 
(Miemistry. His principal worlc 
has been on tlu' origin of the 
electric current ami the theory 
of chemical e<piilibriuin. His 
'J’kcorititutf, tUicniiat rj! (ISDb) has 
been translated into English. He 
invented tiie Xernst electric 
lamp. tSee Klkotkk; LirtiiTiNu. 

Nero, a family of the (Mamliaii 
clan at ancient Rome, (i.) (lAius 
(h.AiJi)H/s Nkiu), consul in 2^7 
jj.q., by his march from the south 
of Italy to join Hivius in Umlnia, 
enabled the Roman army to win 
the battle of the Metaurus over 
Hasdrubal, which practically de- 
cided the second runic war. (2.) 
TliiKKiiJrt (inAUDiiJs Xkho, wlio 
was the first liiishaiid of Li via, 
the wife of Augustus; they wert; 
divorced in 88 n.u. By Xero, 
Livia had two sons, the eirquu-or 
'riheriiis and Hrusus. (3.) Roman 
emperor (87 to (>8 a.d,), was 
the son of Clna-us Domitius 
Ahenoharhns and Agriiipina, tin* 
daughter of ({ermanicus. His 
original name was Lucius !)<»- 
initius Aheiioharhus, hut aftcu- lii.s 
mother’s marriage witli the em- 

f )eror Claudius, he was adojiL'il 
>y the latter (in bO a.d.), and 
took the name of Ntu-o (daiidins 
C;esar Drusus Cerinanicus. In 
58 lie married Octavia, the 
daughter of <_Mau«lius and Mes- 
salina. His education was en- 
trusted to Seneca, and Burrhus, 
the ])refect of tlie prietoriau 
guard. (Maudius’s d(>atli, in 

54, Agripfiina m-iuaged to secure 
the proclamation of Nero as 
emperor, to the exclusion of 
(Jlaudiu-s’s own son, Britannicus. 
Nero’s folly was disf^layed in his 
ahsnnl claims to excellence as a 
poet and a musician, which leil 
him even to appear pnhlicly in 
the theatre. His crimes began 
from his attempts to free himself 
from his mother’s control. He 
hail Britanniens jioisoned in 55 
A.D. In 51) Agrippina lierself was 
murdered ; in 02 Ins wife Octavia 
was first divorced, then put to 
death. This enaliled Nero to 
marry Poppain Sabina, with wliom 
he had long had a connection ; 
her, too, he killed in 05, in a fit 
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of fjassiou. The chief events of 
bis reign were the hurning of 
Rome in 04 A.l>., which has been 
said to have been the result of 
his orders, hut this depends on no 
evidence. The blame was thrown 
by liim on tin; (’hristiaii.**, many 
of wliom were put to death. In 
05 ( ’alpurnius l*i.so formed a con- 
spiracy against him, which was 
discovered ; IMso, the jioet Lucan, 
Seneca, and others lo.st their 
lives in consequence. In 00 
B<‘tronius, Soranu.s, and the Stoic 
Thrasea were put to death. In 
OH Vindex, the governor of (laul, 
rcholled, and was joined hyGalha, 
the governor of one of the divi- 
sions of Spain. 'I’ho pra'torian 
troops at Rome then proclaimoil 
(Jalha emiieror. Nero, de.serted, 
fled from Rome, and next day 
killed himself. Nero’s personal 
afipearanee was coar. e ; his ligiiro 
was bulky, and liis face gr<;ss and 
brutal ; the thickness of his neck 
was a marked feature. See B. 
I lender.son’s Nero (11)04). 

Ncrtcra, a genus of cre(;ping 
herliaeeous plants belonging to 
the order Ruhiaeeie. The only 
species cultivated in Britain is 
the charming little alpine phiut, 
N, ({cpreHiidy the so-called head 
plant. It lM‘ars small, coriaceous 
leaves, and tiny green flowers, 
and lu'ight orange-red, herry-like 
fruit. 'Phe plant is easy of cul- 
tivation in tin* rock-garden, Init 
s(»me slight protection is desir- 
ahl<‘ in winter. 

Neruda, Madame. Sec 
Lady. 

Nerva, Marcus Coco ei us (.32- 
1)<S A.D.), emperor of Rome from 
1)5 to 1)8 A.D. He was consul 
under Vespasian in 71, and under 
J >omitian in 1)0 ; on the as.s}issina- 
tion of the latter in 1)5 lie was 
declared ein)K;ror by the senate 
and army, and his just adminis- 
tration restored tranquillity to 
the Roman world. 

Nerval, Gerard de (1808 55), 
the assumed name of (ierarcl 
Lahrunie, French romantic au- 
tlior, born at Baris. The friend of 
Heine, the translator of Goethe, 
and one of the elect of litera- 
ture, he paid for liis jmwer in 
a sa<l and restless life, and in a 
gathering gloom which ended in 
suieiile. It is with this later 
iduise of his life that he deals in 
Auref.i(\ on Ic ItSre H la Fic (1855). 
Among his poems arc KWjiea na- 
t i onalrH rt Sa t ires pol itiq ucs ( 1827 ). 
He wrote some plays; Imt more 
distinguished than these were his 
Contes et FacHics (1852), and La 
lioheme Calantc (1855). Among 
his contributions to periodical 
literature was the dramatic 
fenilfeton of La Presse^ written 
in collaboration with Th^oidiile 
Gautier. His (Envres vovinlHes 
apTjeared in 1858. See Cartier’s 
(ierard de Nenml (11)04); Gau- 
tier’s Ilistoire dn Romantisvie 
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(4bh ed. 1884), and article by A. 
Lang in Fraser's Magazine (May 
1878). 

Nervil, ancient Gallic tribe, 
belonging to the Belgic Gauls. 
Their territory extended from 
tlie river Sahis (the Samhre) to 
the sea, in modern Hainault. 
They were subdued by Julius 
G.'csar in 57 u.c. 

Nervous System. A ])rimitive 
nervous mechanism might he rep- 
resented by two cidls connected 
with each other ))y a delicate fil- 
ament of irritable protoiilasmic 
material. In plants the functions 
of a nervous system seem to he 
servcil by prolongations of the 
protoplasm through tlie cell wall 
into adjacent cells. In a higlily 
organized creature like man the 
nervous .system includes tin; lirain, 
Uie spinal cord, the nerves, and the 
einl organs, as wcdl as the various 
ganglia of the ceri'hro-spinal and 
the sympatluitic systiuiis. Fiach 
nerve is constituti'd of a collec- 
tion of nerve luindles .siirroniided 
by a sheath of connective tissue, 
the peiincnrin ii; and tlu; various 
Imndles are hound together by 
hands of similar tissue, the cpi- 
nenrium. Tlu; individual fibres 
within each bundle are attached 
to one another by more delicate 
connective tissue, known asthe en- 
doneiirinm. JOach fibre iireseiits a 
ccntial thread, called the axis cyl- 
inder, a fatty medullary sheath, 
and (‘xternally a primitive sheaili. 
Of these thr(*e parts the axis 
cylinder is associated with tlu; 
tiansmission of n(?rvous energy, 
the medullary sheath is nutrient, 
wliilt; the primitive sheatli sup- 
j)orts and strei)gtlu;nH the more 
delicate parts within. Kach fibre 
connects a central nerve cell with 
a peripheral end organ. Some 
nerve filaments terminate in 
muscular end plates, through 
which the stimulus for contrac- 
tion is communicated to the 
muscle. Such fibres are called 
‘motor’ or ‘efferent,’ since their 
nerve currents are carried out- 
wanls from tlu; brain to the end 
plate. Many efferent fibres end 
in glands, and may he either secre- 
tory or inhibitory, wliile others 
terminate in subordinate nerve 
centres. The end organs of such 
nerve filaments are imperfectly 
known. Of afferent filaments tlie 
end organs may be the corpuscu- 
lar bodies in the skin, which are 
connected with the sense of touch, 
or they may be the highly special- 
ized cells of the retina, or those 
of the tongue, tlie nose, and the 
ear. Closely connected with, hut 
to some extent distinct from, the 
cranial and spinal nerves is the 
subsidiary sympathetic system, 
whose special province is the 
nervous supply of the blood-ves- 
sels and the involuntary muscles. 
The leading characteristic of a 
nerve cell is its irritability ; that 
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of a nerve fibre ia its faculty of 
tranHiiiitiint; waves of nerve en- 
ergy at the rate of about a liun- 
dred feet per aecond. In nuiny 
ways this energy resembles elec- 
tricity, althougli it is far from 
being identical with that force. 
The trjmsniitt(‘d impressions are 


correlated by the nerve centres, 
and from other centres in the 
cortex of the cerebral hemispheres 
impulses are dispatched along the 
motor nerves, and produce con- 
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traction of the muscles. Many 
actions, however, are independent 
of consciousness. If acid he put 
upon the limb of a newly-killed 
frog from which the brain has 
been removed, the frog hrings up 
the other foot, and brushes away 
the irritant. Such an act is ‘ re- 


flex.* The frog is dead, but its 
tissues are still alive. In the 
spinal cord are grou})s of cells 
called ganglionic centres, which 
make with the sensory and with 
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the motor fibres a secondary nerv- 
ous arc between the sensory or- 
gans and the muscles. It is by 
means of these short nervous arcs 
that reflex action is possible. 
While they often demand most 
delicate co-ordination of various 
groups of muscles, reflex acts do 
not ri'jpiire intelligiuice or evtui 
consciousiu'ss. Reflex action be- 
comes impossible if eitlier the 
sensory or the motor nerve be 
severed, or if the ganglionic 
centri; bo destroyed. Reflex ac- 
tion, however, is not restricted 
to the spinal cord : part of the 
nervous arc may lie in the sul)- 
ordinate parts of the brain. Many 
a pianist can play from the score, 
and at the same time conduct a 
conversation that fully occupies 
his mental powers. IMaii’s preser- 
vation of an erect attitude is a 
reflex act demanding tlie har- 
monious co-operation of many 
groups of muscles ; but it is 
elfected without conscious effort, 
and it is often attained when the 
will is in abeyance and the con- 
scious controlling faculties are 
asleep. Tlie cardiac movements 
also are ndlex, and are entirely 
independent of tlie will; while 
respiration furnishes an example 
of a reflex act which may be con- 
siderably modified by voluntary 
impulses. Thus ordinary breath- 
ing may at will })e converted into 
dt'ep or sighing respiration. On 
the other hand, a nerve current 
from liigher centres may check or 
inhibit reflex action, and respira- 
tion may to some extent lx* arrested 
by an effort of will. Similarly the 
cardiac reflex may be arrested by 
stimulation of the cardio-inhiiii- 
tory centre in the medulla, and 
the same result is attained if the 
lower end of a severed vagus 
nerve 1)0 stimulated by a strong 
electric current, in which case 
the heart stoi)s because of irrita- 
tion of the severed cardio-inhihi- 
tory fibres, which previously led 
from the cardio-inhihitory centre 
in the medulla oblongata to the 
heart. Nervous stimulation other 
than that of the will may pro- 
<luce similar results. Rlushing, 
for example, is frequently due to 
the feeling of shame, wliich in- 
hil)its the reflex tonic contraction 
of the ])lood-vessels. 

Kvery time nerves transmit a 
message they undergo partial de- 
struction, and even when at rest 
they require nutriment. They are 
therefore supplied with blood- 
vessels, which ramify round them 
in microscopic networks, and with 
nervi nervorum, the nerves of the 
nerves. Each spinal nerve arises 
from two roots, an anterior and a 
posterior. Of these the anterior 
contains motor, and the posterior 
sensory fibres. On each posterior 
root is a ganglion, which exercises 
a trophic or nourishing influence 
on the sensory fibres. Similarly, 
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ri3. 1. Till* uranial ihtvon : a, the 1st or olfartory ncTV« ; n. the 2iul or optic nerve ; c, the 3ril 
)r ociilo-ini»tor nerve ; i», the 4th or trochleurnorve ; e, the .Uh oi t.-iirnniiial nerve; v , the OHi 
ir alKluccnt nerv** ; the 7th t)r facial nerve ; n, the Sth or amUlory nerve ; i. the UtU or k1oss<»- 
pharyinroal nerve; j, the 10th or pneumuitastne nerve ; k, thellthor Hpiual ae«*ess«iry nerve ; 
I., tho 12th or hypogIo.s.sal nerxe. Fig. 2. The spinal nerves: a, eervieal roots; n, dorsal roots ; 
; luinijar roots; n, sacral riMjts; k, eoccy^'eal risjts; y, y, v, syiii|xxthetic chain. Fig. 3. (’on* 
lection lietwecn tho sympathetic and spinal nerves : a, scvineiit of spinal «'ord, anterior iisiK'et ; 
It, sensitive root; e, (ri^tniflion ; n, unitor root; k. spiiiiil iiervo; f, sympathetic chain; o, coni- 
tniinicatitiir chain. Fig. 4. Sympathetic ganglion evil: a. Kiinglhiti; o, iiueleus; n, nerve 
fibres ; c, sheath. Medullated nerx’e fibre: a. primitive sheath: it. imslnllary sheath; 

('.nucleus; n, axis cylinder. Fig. 6. Nervt*. filire, showing tho flbrlllateil axis eyliiider at a 
node of Kauvicr, a. Fig. 7. End bulb of medullated nerve, a; n, th(j bulb; c, the sheath. 
Fig. 8. Nerve etnllng in muscle : a, nerve; u, end plate; t*. iniiHcle. Fig. 0. Conipoumi nerve 
In transverse section: a, nerve filiivs; a, iieriiietiriuin. 
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cells in the anterior cornu of the 
spinal cord have trophic functions 
for the motor filaments. The na- 
ture of trophic influence is ob- 
scure, but it is most probably ef- 
fected by rhythmic waves of nerve 
energy xirocecding outwards from 
the nerve centre. The brain and 
spinal cord are described in sepa- 
rate article.s. According to the sim- 
plest classillcation, twelve pairs 
of cranial nerves spring from the 
brain. The first pair are the ol- 
factory, which are mere prolonga- 
tions of the brain forwards, and 
their filaments are distributed to 
tlie mucous membrane of the nos- 
trils. The second pair are the 
optic or sight nerves. The third, 


motor. The tenth pair are known 
as pneumogastric or vagi (wan- 
derers), ami they are distributed 
to the .. thoracic and abdominal 
organs. The eleventh pair con- 
tain motor filaments for the 
muscles of the neck, while the 
twelfth supply the muscles of 
the tongue. Of the spinal nerves 
thirty-one spring from each side 
of the cord. They are classified 
into eight cervical pairs, twelve 
dorsal, five lumbar, five sacral, 
and one coccygeal pair. Each 
spinal nerve has an anterior or 
motor root, and a larger xjostorior 
and sensory root, with a ganglion 
uix>n it. The two roots coalesce, 
and many of the sxnnal nerves 


tercornmunication exists between 
the sympathetic and cerebro- 
spinal systems, and many of the 
sympathetic fibres are ultimately 
derived from cranial and sx>inal 
nerves and centres. 

Diseases of —Nerves, 

like other tissues, may be cut, 
torn, bruised, and sometimes con- 
siderable portions of them are 
removed at surgical operations. 
Again, a nerve may be affected 
by a bony fracture or by the pres- 
sure of a tumour of a neighbour- 
ing tissue. Damage to a inirely 
motor nerve produces loss of mus- 
cular power as well as muscular 
wasting. An iniury to a sensory 
nerve may bi; followed by diminu- 
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Fig. 10. A, of tho hcvcnth or facial iicrvp; b, the Kinall fu'clpltal nerve; r, the large occipital nerve; n, superficial cervical nerve; 

K, great auricular nerve ; k, auriculu-tcniporal nerve ; is, Hupra-orbital nerve. Fig. 11. Nervea of the left arm, front view : a, extc'rnal and Internal 
anterior thoriielc; ii, ulnar; c.f', iiieilian ; v, radial; K, Imiiiches of median; r, hraneheH of ulnar. Fig. 12. Cutaneous nerves of hack of hand : 

A, radial nerves: b, dorsal branch of ulnar; r. branches of median nerve. Fig. 13. Nerves of the leg, front view: a, anterior crural; 

B, middle (iitaneous; c, internal entanoous; o, external cutaneous; K, interim] saphenous ; K, imisculo-cutniicous ; n, anterior tibial. Fig. 14. 
Nerves of the leg. posU'rior view ; a, superior gluteal ; b. gieat sidatlc; c, small sciatic ; i>, descending cutaneous ; k, internal popliteal ; r, external 
IMipbteal ; o, posterior tililal. 


fourth, and sixth iKiirs arc dis- 
tributed to the muscles of the 
eye, and, being motor, they con- 
trol the movements of the eye- 
halls. Each of the fifth x^air 
of nerve.s is very large, and has 
three great branches. They are 
partly sensory and partly motor, 
and are distributed to the skin and 
muscles of tho face as well as to 
part of tlie tongue. The seventh 
pair comprise the facial nerves. 
The eighth are the auditory or 
ear nerves. The ninth arc partly 
concerned with taste and partly 


unite at some distance from the 
cord to form a network or xdexus. 

The sympathetic system of 
nerves forms a double chain of 
ganglia, one on each side, or 
slightly in front, of the spinal 
column. These ganglia commu- 
nicate with each other and with 
the spinal nerves by delicate com- 
missural threads. Nerves arise 
from the ganglia, and are dis- 
tributed chiefly along the blood- 
vessels. They also form consider- 
able plexuses about the thoracic 
and abdominal viscera. Free in- 


tion or loss of sensation. Again 
a imriesthesia, such as numbness, 
burning, cold, or tingling, may 
result, or an alteration in a spe- 
cial sense, such as singing in 
the ears, or constant unpleasant 
odour in the nostrils. After sim- 
X3le section, nerves readily unite 
should the cut ends be kept in 
apposition, and generally massage 
of the muscles and faradization 
suffice to maintain tone and nu- 
trition till the injury is repaired. 
Tumours of nerves are known as 
neuromata. They are often mill- 
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tiple, and are frequently cine to 
a constitutional cause, such as 
syphilis. They are generally at- 
tended by great pain ; but when 
they occur on a nerve of special 
sense, they may cause loss of that 
sense. A form of neuroma known 
as traumatic is frecpiently found 
at the end of a cut nerve, to which 
it gives a buUious appearance. 
In some cases the tumour inay 
be dissected out; in otiiers it is 
better to cut away a few inches 
of the ailing nerve. While ana;- 
mia and cachectic conditions tend 
to produce degeneration of the 
nerve fibres, the most grave de- 
generative changes are those 
which follow the severance of a 
tihre from its trophic centre. In 
this case fatty degeneration 
speedily ensues, and the axial 
cylinder breaks up and disap- 
pears. See separate articles for 
neuralgia and neuritis. 

Nesfield, AVilliam Eden (1835- 
88), English architect, horn at 
Bath ; was the designer of Earn- 
ham royal church, and Cloverly 
Hall, Shropshire, lie was also 
an authority on articles of vertu 
of all kinds, and a successful de- 
signer of furniture. In 1862 he 
published Specimens of MecUiV.val 
ArchitectxLre^ French and Italian, 
of the 12th and 13th centuries. 

NesSt Loch, one of a chain of 
lochs in the (rreat Glen, Inver- 
ness-shire, Scotland. It extends 
22i m. in a s.s.w. direction, and 
has an average breadth of 1 m. 
The depth is from 106 to 130 
fathoms. It is bordered by 
wooded hills rising to 2,000 ft. 
From the E. it receives tlie 
Foyers, the falls of whicli pro- 
duce electric powerfor aluminium 
works. The s. end communicates 
by the Oich 11. and part of the 
Caledonian Canal with Loch 
Oich ; the N. end by another part 
of the canal and the Ness R. with 
Moray Firth. 

Nesselrode, Kabl Robert 
Count (1780 -1862), Russian 
statesman, of German descent, 
born at Lisbon ; took a prominent 
part in the negotiations preceding 
the peace of Paris ( 1814) and in the 
congress of Vienna. In 1816 he 
became minister of foreign affairs, 
and for forty years he did much 
to influence the fortunes of Eur- 
ope. He was a supporter of the 
Holy Alliance. His policy was 
mainly one of peace. After sign- 
ing the peace of Paris (1856) he was 
succeeded by Prince Gortschakov. 
See his Selhsihiofjraphie (1866), 
and his Lett res et Papiers^ ed. by 
A. de Nesselrode (1904). 

Nessler’s Reagent, a solution 
of mercuric iodide in potassium 
iodide solution in the presence of 
excess of caustic potash. It is a 
most delicate test for ammonia ; 
a distinct yellow colour is pro- 
duced when the reagent is added 
to 100 o.c. of a solution containing 
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as little as one part of ammonia 
in one hundred million parts of 
water. 

Nessus. See Hercules. 

Nestor, a genus of New Zea- 
land parrots, of which one species, 
N. meridionalis^ is called kaka 
by the natives, and the other, 
N. notahilis, which inhabits the 
South Island only, kca. Tlie 
kaka inhabits woods, and feeds 
on soft fruits, nectar, and in- 
sects. The kea, on the other 
hand, haunts rocky mountains, 
at elevations where vegetation 
is scanty. Its natural food ap- 
pears to be chiefly insects ; but it 
has been accused of carnivorous 
projiensities, and has been said 
to attack living sheep, tearing 
through skin and flesh until 
it reaches the fat about the kid- 
neys, which it greatly prizes. 
This charge, however, has not 
been satisfactorily proved. 



A’cstor (Ken). 


Nestor, in early Greek legend, 
one of the twelve sons of Neleus, 
king of Pylos, and the only one 
left alive by Hercules when ho 
captured Pylos. Nestor took part 
in the war of the Lapitha; against 
the (^entjiurs, the hunt of the 
Calydonian hoar, and the Argo- 
nautic expedition. In the riiad 
and Odyssey he appears as the 
typical old man, in his wisdom, 
his garrulity, and his admiration 
of the past. 

Nestor ians, a heretical party 
in the 5th century, who drew so 
wide a distinction between the 
two natures of .Tesus Clirist as 
to imply a twofold iwrsonality. 
Nestorius, who gave the sect its 
name, was made patriarcli of 
Constantinople in 428. Having 
come under the influence of Theo- 
dore of Mopsuestia and the Antio- 
chene school, he held that the 
Virgin Mary was the mother of 
Christ only on His human side. 
This was not only contrary to 
the general dogmatic standpoint 
of the time, but was especially a 
challenge to the increasing rev- 
erence paid to the Virgin ; and 
Cyril of Alexandria entered the 
lists against Nestorius, a bitter 
controversy ensuing. The Em- 
peror Theodosius ir. summoned 
a general council at Ephesus in 
431 A.D., and Nestorius and his 
party were condemned before 
they arrived. A few days later. 


Hests 

however, they held an opposition 
council under the presidency of 
J ohn of Antioch, and excommuni- 
cated Cyril. Terms of accommo- 
flation between the two parties 
were eventually found in the 
Antiochene confession, drawn up 
by Thcodoret in 433; but Nes- 
torius himself was ])anishcd (435). 
Other irreconcilables took refuge 
in Persia, India, China ; but they 
did not succeed as missionaries. 
The so-called ‘Nestorians’ of 
Turkish and Persian Kurdistan 
deny all connection with the 
heresiarch, and call themselves 
Kaldani, claiming descent from 
the ancient Chaldicans. They 
are Christians, and the term 
Nestorian applied to them may 
he a corrupt form of Nessarani, 
a common word for Christian in 
the East. They number about 
2<.M>,090. In Malabar there are 
some 100,000 ‘ Syrian Christians,* 
prohal)ly descendants of early 
Nestorian refugees. 

Nests. The habit of nest- 
huilding is best developed in 
birds. Yet many birds do not 
make neats ; some, like many sea 
birds, lay their eggs on the bare 
ground, and others merely collect 
together a rough heap of material 
so as to shelter slightly the sitting 
hen. Again, the harvest- mouse 
and the squirrel among mammals, 
the sticklebacks among Ashes, 
ants, bees, and wasi)s among in- 
sects, all build nests. Among 
birds the instinct is best de- 
veloped among the passerine 
forms; and the weavers, tailor- 
birds, and humming-birds all 
construct nests of special beauty 
and complexity. As a general 
rule, in Wrds the character, ma- 
terial, and situation of the nest 
show great constancy for the 
spc'cies, though some birds do not 
hesitate to appropriate the nest 
of another species— the common 
sparrow, for instance, being said 
often to oust the lawful owner 
for this purpose, while other 
birds show a great range of varia- 
tion in regard to the situation 
and material of the nest. In 
birds the object of the nest is 
merely to serve as a convenient 
place for incubation ; but among 
other animals the nest frequently 
serves, in addition, as a habita- 
tion. In such cases the nest 
tends to become overrun with 
vermin — as are usually, indeed, 
the beautiful nests of birds. 'Phe 
more intelligent forms, like the 
apes, seem to get over this diffi- 
culty by frequently abandoning 
the old habitation for a new one. 
It is perhaps in part this diffi- 
culty which leads the squirrel to 
construct two nests - a summer 
one, in which the young are 
reared, and a winter one, where 
hibernation is carried on. See 
J. G. Wood’s Homes without 
Hands (1865). 



Nests of various Types of Animals. 

’*1 1^*1 Common torn. 4. lU oil wiii l.ler. 5. 6. Iii.lUii woftvor-1ih«l. 7. Tuilor-Mnl. 

1 10 . Dipper. 11. Stick lefjack. 12 . Hornet. i:t. KuiiieiicM eoarctriU. 14 IVIoptciiM inadraHputanus. 

mil iiiiniKiit.i. 17. rolIf*tes attei Iiiiiih 18. Icaria. 19. KiimeneH xnnthina. 20. Ichnoaaiitei 


8. Philippine acarlti 
15. Mcgachile Wlllough 
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Net, any fabric composc'd of 
eitht?r miiinal, table, or (a,H 
in the case of asbestos) mineral 
fibre, wherein the threads are 
HO twisted or plaited, looped or 
knotted together, as to intersect 
one another at regular intervals. 
Tims, net means any open-work 
fabric in which the knots or in- 
tersections alternate with each 
other, irrespective of the size or 
sliape of the meshes or holes. 

Fishintj Net. — A knotted net 
for use ill the fishing industry, 
principally made by hand. Fish 
Net. — A rather coarse lace net of 
either wool, cotton, silk, or flax. 


used as a trimming. Mosaic Net 
(sometimes called random net and 
crazy net). — A novel arrangement 
of irregular meshes simulating the 
lines in mosaic inlaying. (See il- 
lustration of lace manufacture, p. 
3052). All the above, except fish- 
ing net, are made upon Notting- 
ham twist -lace machinery, and 
most of them, if special elasticity 
is reipiired, upon Nottingham 
warp- 1 ace machinery. MccMine., 
or Malin.es. — This net, when first 
made upon the machine, was com- 
monly known as fender net, owing 
to its resemblance to the wire net 
used in the old brass fenders. 


Mosquito Net.--X machiiip-mnde 
Hruss-ls net of medium qualitv, 
largely used in tropical countries. 
Point iVEsprit. — A fine meshed 
net, with small .scpiare dots or 
spots regularly distributed, used 
for millinery imriiose.s. Tulle. - 
A fine meshed net, first made by 
hand at the town of that name. 
To-day, any gauzy or filmy net, 
silk for choice, such as mechline, 
is called tulle. Illus jn. — Simi- 
lar or the same as tulle. 

Netherlands, Kingdom ov 
THE, known generally as Hol- 
land, lies between the North Sea 
and the Prussian province's of 


Hanover and Westphalia, with 
Belgium on the s. From n.e. 
to M.w. it measures 210 m., the 
narrowest part from E. to w. 
only 30 m. The parts of the 
country in which the population 
are most densely concentrated lie 
next to the North Sea, between 
the deltas of the Rhine (e.ff. tlie 
Ijssel, Waal, Crooked Rhine, 
Vecht, Lek, and Old Rhino), the 
Maas, and the Scheldt. In these 
districts, and also along the N. 
coast, the surface lies for the 
most part below the level of the 
North Sea, most of it more than 
eight feet lower, 'fhe rivers, con- 


fined between liigli earthen banks. 
How several feet above the sur- 
rounding country. Against the 
sea Holland is protected partly 
by natural sand-dune.s, partly by 
artificial embankments or dikes. 
Nevertheless it is estimated that 
tlie sea has, within the historic 
ages, engulfed some 1,442,000 
acres of the surface of Holland. 
A great part of this area is now 
covered by the Zuider Zee (South 
Lake or Sea), and a great part 
by the Wadden (Shallows), which 
on the N. and N.W. separ:ite the 
mainland from the chain of 
(Frisian) islands ('I’exel, Vlie- 
land, Terschelling, Ameland, 
Schiermonnikoog, liotturn, and 
]ii)rkum) that mark tim outline 
of the ancient continental coast- 
line. AVitliin the historic epocli 
it is estimated that the W. coast- 
line (provs. X. and S. Holland) 
has receded 7 in. to the E., equiva- 
lent to the loss of 372,000 acres. 
But in the loth and 17th centuries 
over 00,000 acres were recovered 
in the two iirovinces named; 
whibi in the llollart (an expansion 
of the Fhns estuary) some 05,000 
acres were reclaimed between 
1515 and 1877. In the 10th cen- 
tury, again, 42,000 acres were 
gained in 1818 52 by the drain- 
age of the Haarlem Lake, s.w. 
of Amsterdam ; and over 21,000 
acres by the drainage of the Ij 
basin between 1870 and 1880. 
Since the 10th century more than a 
million acres have been won from 
sea, lake, and river, and the re- 
covery of the s. part of the Zuider 
Zee is now in contemplation. 

From a maximum elevation of 
055 ft. in the extreme s.K. corner 
the surface slopes uniformly N.W. 
until it sinks to 20 ft. below sea- 
level. The alluvium (50 per cent, 
of area) consists of fens, clays, and 
.sands. The most fertile districts 
are the clays, especially iu the 
newly reclaimed polders — i.r. 
low-lying basins which have been 
first eml>anked and then pumped 
dry. The diluvial strata (40i 
per cent.) consist chiefly of sands 
and gravel.s,and are not relatively 
of very high fertility. Besides 
the (Frisian) islands of the n. 
coast, and some small ones in 
the Zuider Zee, several larger 
ones riz. liver Flakke, lloeree, 
Ijsselmonde, Schouweii, Tholen, 
N. and S. Bcveland, Walcheren, 
Voornc, and Biesbosch— fill the 
estuary of the Maas and Scheldt. 
The canals and waterways of Hol- 
land far surpass in importance 
both the railways and the met- 
alled roads. They approximate 
5,000 m. in length, whereas the 
railways in 1004 had a length 
of 1,817 m., of which the state 
owne<l 085 ni. The climate re- 
sembles that of Kngland, but is 
more variable. In the height of 
summer the low maritime prov- 
inces are apt to be unhealthy for 
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other than the native-born inhab- 
itants. Pop. (1899)5,104,137. The 
inhabitants are descendants of the 
ancient Frisians in the N., of the 
Franks in the middle, and of tho 
Saxons in the s. ; but the purity 
of their blood has been to some ex- 
tent modi Med by admixture with 
French Huguenots, Walloons, 
Scotsmen, and others. There are 
104,000 Jews, mostly at Amster- 
dam. The majority of the people 
belong to the Reformed Church, 
which is governed by one general 
and ten provincial synods. The 
Roman Catholics have one arch- 
bishop (Utrecht) and four bish- 
ops (Haarlem, ’sHcrtogenbosch, 
Breda, and Roermonde). ^ The 
Jansenists have one archbishop 
(Utrecht) and two bishops (Haar- 
lem and Deventer). Since 1900 
education has been universally 
compulsory. There are a poly- 
technic at Delft, a state school 
at Leyden, the Institution for 
the Languages and Peoples of 
the E. Indies at Delft— all on a 
semi-university footing. There 
are four universities (Amsterdam, 
CTroningen, Leyden, and Utrecht). 

Apart from brewing and dis- 
tilling, the manufacture of sugar, 
vinegar, bricks, and stoneware, 
margarine, machinery, cocoa, 
salt, some textiles, glass, and 
paper, diamond-cutting, and ship- 
miilding, the industries are not 
of special importance ; and 
there are no mining industries. 
The real economic interest of 
the Netherlands centres in her 
grazing and agriculture. The 
cattle are of superior breeds, and 
both butter and cheese (Gouda, 
Edam), now made in factories 
after the Danish model, are ex- 
ported. Gardening, especially the 
production of bulbs, flowers, and 
fruit, has been carrie<l on for cen- 
turies. The fisheries are of some 
importance. The Netherlands 
constitute a free-trade country. 
A few duties are levied, but they 
have only a fiscal, not a protec- 
tionist character. The imports 
were valued in 1904 at 201 millions 
sterling, the exports at 165 mil- 
lions; they consist principally of 
cereals and flour, iron and steel, 
texti les, copper, sugar, margarine, 
timber, vegetables, skins, coffee, 
rice, butter, cheese, tin, and flax. 
Tho chief ports are Amsterdam, 
Rotterdam, and Flushing. 

The Netherlands form a con- 
stitutional and hereditary mon- 
archy. The States-general con- 
sist of two houses— (1) the upper 
or first chamber, embracing fifty 
members, elected for three years 
by the xjrovincial councils ; and 
(2) the second chamber, embra- 
cing a hundred deputies, elected 
every four years by practically 
universal suffrage. Habitual 
drunkards, vagabonds, and va- 
grants are cared for in state 
‘colonies’ (agricultural), 


The army on a war footing 
consists of about 80,000 of all 
ranks, and the navy is made up 
of 9 battleships, 8 cruisers, and 
some coast defence vessels. 

The Netherlands still remain a 
considerable colonial power. The 
Dutch colonies may be divided 
into two groups: (1) Dutch E. 
Indies (area, 736,400 sq. m. ; pop. 
.36,000,000); (2) Dutch W. Indies 
(area, 46,46.3 sq. m.; imp. 122,269). 

»8ee H. Blink’s Nederland en 
sijne Bewoners (1888), of which 
the same author’s Tenemeoordige 
Staat van Nederland (1897) may 
bo considered a later summary ; 
D. S. JMeldrum’s Holland and the 
Hollanders (1899); and La Hol- 
lande. (1900), by F. Bernard and 
others. 

History . — The low lands about 
the mouths of the Scheldt, Maas, 
and Rhine were inhabited in the 
Jst century A.l). by Celts and 
Germans. The Batavi (German) 
supplied the Roman armies with 
a rmdy of cavalry, and revolted 
against them umler Claudius 
Civilis (70 A. I).). After the fall 
of Roman rule (e. 400 a.d.) 
Frisians still occupied the N. 
and w. coasts, while Franks 
settled in the districts s. of the 
Rhine, later disidacing or min- 
gling with the Frisians, and 
Saxons occupied the interior be- 
hind the present Zuider Zee. 
Local dialects indicate traces of 
this distribution, which, however, 
was much modified by migra- 
tion and colonization. On the 
division of Charles the Great’s 
dominions (843), the Netherlands 
became part of Lotharingia, the 
borderland between Germany and 
Gaul, which from 879 onward was 
associated with the German king- 
dom. The feudal sy.stem never 
took root in Friesland, but split up 
the remaining districts into small 
semi-iiuiependent states (duchies, 
counties, bi.shoprics), which were 
grouped together by the marriage 
of the lord.s, or by inheritance, 
during the 1.3th and 14th cen- 
turies. During the 15th century 
the grouiis were gradually united 
in the same way under the dukes 
of Burgundy. When Charles the 
Bold died (1477) the territory 
passed to his son-in-law, Maxi- 
milian of Austria, and Imcame 
part of the ‘Circle of Burgundy.* 
Philip the Fair, son of Maxi- 
milian, linked the Netherlands 
with Spain by marriage ; and 
Philip’s son, Charles V., the 
future emperor, was born at 
Ghent. As his subjects, the 
Dutch could trade throughout 
his vast dominions, and thus 
began their world - wide com- 
merce. Seventeen provinces were 
grouped together under him : 
Brabant, Limburg, Luxemburg, 
Gelderland, Flanders, Artois, 
Hainan It (Hennegau), Holland, 
ZQela^d, Namur, Friesland, Rys- 


sel (Lille), with French Flanders, 
Doornijk (Tournai), Utrecht, 
Malines (Mechlin), Overijssel 
with Drenthe, Groningen ; and 
the combination was confirmed 
by the Pragmatic Sanction of 
1549. For the southern prov- 
inces, at any rate, his rei^ was 
a golden age. On his abdication 
(Itkw) tho Netherlands passed to 
liis son, Philip il. of Spain, after- 
wards husband of Queen Mary of 
England. During the latter part 
of his reign Charles took measures 
to check the spread of the re- 
formed doctrines in this part of 
his dominions ; but after the ac- 
cession of Philip H. the matter 
was taken in hand with greater 
energy, and the most vigorous 
efforts were made to repress the 
heretics. ’I’he numbers executed 
have been variously estimated at 
from 50,000 to 100,000. Never- 
theless they increased in num- 
bers. Philip, on his departure 
for Spain in J559, left his half- 
sister Margaret, Duchess of 
Parma, as regent of the Nether- 
lands. Her choice of a foreign 
ecclesiastic (Granvelle) as her ad- 
viser, the continued presence of 
the Spanish garrisons, and the 
persecutions, estranged alike the 
people and the nobles ; the lat- 
ter, after vainly appealing to the 
duchess, founded the party of 
the ‘Gueux,’ or Beggars (1566). 
J’rominent among the petitioners 
were Prince William of Orange 
and Counts Egmont and Hoorn. 
A violent anti - Catholic move- 
ment arose ; images of saints 
were broken and the cathedrals 
damagtMl. The moderate inhabi- 
tants were scared. Counts Eg- 
mont and Hoorn were arrested 
and executed (1568). The Duke 
of Alva, with 17,000 Spanish 
troops, took hideous vengeance 
on the revoltcrs, William of 
Orange vainly directing the re- 
sistance against him. But Alva, 
by proposing new and paralyzing 
taxe.s, raised the whole people 
against his rule ; and the occupa- 
tion (1572) of Briel by the ‘Gueux 
de Mer’ (Protestant patriots), fol- 
lowed by that of Flushing and 
Enkhuizen, nerved the Protes- 
tants to fresh efforts. Many 
towns revolted ; and on July 18, 
1.572, by the league of Dordrecht, 
William of Orange (William the 
Silent) was proclaimed stad- 
houder, statthalter, or governor, 
in lieu of the Duke of Alva, over 
the provinces of Holland, Zee- 
land, and Utrecht, and leader of 
the defensive league. In Sep- 
tember his army was routed be- 
fore Mons ; Haarlem fell after 
a glorious siege ; Leyden saved 
itself by cutting the dikes; but 
the successful defence of Alk- 
maar and a Spanish naval defeat 
on the Zuider Zee led to Alva’s 
recall. Of the struggle under 
the succeeding governors, the 
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chief events are the (i^radual rally 
of the south to Roman (.Catholi- 
cism under the Prince of Parma 
ill 157D - 81, the depoHition of 
Philip II. and appointment of 
■William the Silent sovereign 
prince (statthalter) in Holland 
and Zeeland (1581), William’s 
murder (1584), and the futile 
English intervention under the 
Earl of Leicester. The defeat of 
the Spanish armada, however, by 
the English seamen of Elizabeth 
(1588) enabled John van CJlden- 
barneveldt and William’s young 
son Prince Maurice to make head- 
way against the Roman Catholics ; 
and after a long struggle a twelve- 
years’ truce was concluded (IGOll). 
The provinces had meanwhile 
been ceded to Isabella, Philip’s 
daughter, and Archduchess of 
Austria. Many refugees now 
came in from the hitherto more 
cultured soutlicrn provinces, and 
the next eighty years were the 
most brilliant in Dutch intellec- 
tual life. The East Iiulia Com- 
pany was founded by Oldenbarne- 
veldt in 1002. Trade with the 
Indians at what is now New York 
was opened in 1010, and a settle- 
ment made in 1024. Settlements 
were also made in Java, and tho 
rivalry with the English found 
expression in the massacre of Am- 
boy na ( 1023). Ceylon was cleared 
of the Portuguese in 1058, and 
settlements were made in the 
West Indies ami Rrazil. Navi- 
gators like Willem Barents, Lin- 
schoten, and Le Mairc explored 
alike tho Arctic seas and the far 
South. The provinces differed in 
character, and were ‘republics 
rather than a republic.’ Each 
sent delegates to the States-gen- 
cral at the Hague ; but each 
state had but one vote, and for 
important decisions unanimity 
was requsite. There was a Coun- 
cil of State, in which the repre- 
sentation was less unequal, and 
the members of which voted 
individually. The statthalter 
was technically statthalter in 
only one or more provinces, never 
(till 1747) in all at once ; but he 
was de facto pnisident of the con- 
federation, controlled its army 
and navy, and had two votes in 
the council. Dependencies of 
various kinds — e.g. lands acquired 
from the Roman (Catholic south — 
had no representation. The his- 
tory of the years 1609-1747 is 
largely concerned with the con- 
flict of the monarchical and re- 
publican elements in the constitu- 
tion, Holland and its pensionary 
representing the latter. Before 
1609 tho Calvinist and Remon- 
strant theological controversy 
had begun between Gomarus and 
Arrninius, professors at Leyden 
University (founded 1575). Maur- 
ice and Oldenbarneveldt, already 
at variance, took opposite sides. 
Thg GQmari^ts triumphed, apd 


Oldenbarneveldt was executed, 
and the great jurist Hugo Grotius 
sentenced to imprisonment for 
life. The war v/ith Spain, re- 
newed in 1621, ended in 1648, Spain 
by the peace of Westphalia recog- 
nizing the independence of the 
United Provinces and their con- 
quests in the Far East. Prince 
Maurice was succeeded (1625) by 
his brother, Frederick Henry, who 
insisted on religious peace, but 
made no effort to increase his 
powers. His son, William li. 
(1647-50), tried to do so, but was 
foiled. During the long minority 
of his posthumous son, William 
III., afterwards king of England, 
the power rested with Holland 
and its pensionary, John de Witt. 
The wars with England, due to 
commercial rivalry (16.52-4, 1664- 
67), were indecisive; in the latter 
the Dutch fleet came up the 
Medway and threatened London. 
The Triple Alliance (1668) turned 
Louis XIV. against the Dutch, who 
were assailed by England and 
France in 1672. The French in- 
vasion roused the poimlace to 
murder De AVitt ; the Perpetual 
Edict of 1(>()7, which exclinled 
the Orange family from the 
statthaltership of Holland and 
Zeeland, was repealed, and 
AVilliam lll. became .statthalter 
in five provinces. The jieaco of 
Nimeguen (1678) closed the war. 
'riie Dutch were parties to the 
Grand Alliance (1679), and joined 
in the wars of William ill. and 
the Spanish succession, but gained 
little by either;, and the conse- 
quent heavy taxation, especially 
customs and excise duties, falling 
heavily on the necessaries of life 
and on raw material, combined, 
with their adoption of the ‘ mer- 
cantile system,’ to cripple their 
industries. The growth of navi- 
gation lost them their entrepot 
trade, and the cessation of re- 
ligious warfare brought in greater 
nations as competitors. Hence 
they declined throughout the 
18th century. The Belgian prov- 
inces passed, at tho peace of Ras- 
tatt (1714), to the house of Aus- 
tria. After AYilliam iii.’s death, 
without issue, in 1792, the repub- 
lican or oligarchical element ruled 
till 1747, when the French inva- 
sion caused their overthrow, and 
the election of AVilliam Henry 
(William iv.), posthumous son of 
John William, Prince of Orange 
and statthalter of Friesland, as 
hereditary statthalter of all seven 
l>rovinces. He died in 1757, his 
son, AVilliam v., coming of age in 
1766. In the American revolu- 
tion the provinces joined the 
armed neutrality ; Great Britain 
attacked them, and their disasters 
caused tho deposition of AYilliam 
V. by the ‘patriot party’ (1786). 
He was restored by Prussia, who 
guaranteed his rule jointly with 
Great Britain, The French re- 


public, therefore, was aided by 
the patriots to overthrow his gov- 
ernment and set up the Batavian 
republic (1795). ’riiis was re- 
modelled, not without violence, 
in 1798 and 1805; but its repeated 
failures to respond to Napoleon’s 
demands for money and men 
caused him to set up his brother 
Louis Bonaparte (father of Na- 
poleon III.) as king in 1806. He, 
however, regarded the needs of 
his subjects more than those of 
his brother, who forced him to 
abdicate in 1810, and united the 
country with France. An anti- 
French revolution in 1813 set up 
William of Orange, son of AVil- 
Jiam V., for whom the Congress 
of Vienna created the kingdom 
of the Netherlands (the United 
Provinces and, approximately, 
modern Belgium) especially to 
serve as a check on France. The 
severance of 1830 (see Belgium) 
was made permanent by the 
intervention of England and 
France. King William i. abdi- 
cated in 1840. AV’^illiam li., his 
son, granted a new an<l more par- 
liamentary constitution in 1848. 
During the reigns of AV’^illiam 
III. (1849 90) and his daughter 
Wilhelmina (the y^resent queen, 
who came to the throne in 1890) 
the chief political pro))lems have 
been (1) colonial, (2) financial, and 
(3) internal reforms. (1.) A sys- 
tem of forced native labour, re- 
vived and extended by the 
governor of Java in 1830, and 
profitable but oppressive, was 
suppressed after a prolonged 
struggle in 1870. Slavery in tho 
American colonies was abolished 
in 1863. In 1872 the colonies 
in Guinea were ceded to Great 
Britain, the Dutch in return 
being allowed a free hand in 
Sumatra. A long and exhaust- 
ing war with the sultan of 
Achoen (Atchin) followed (1873- 
79), entailing heavy deficits. It 
was resumed, but in a less severe 
form, in 1895. (2.) The strain of 
these wars, and the example of 
other countries, led to a protec- 
tionist movement, which was 
checked at tho general election 
of 1905. An income tax was estab- 
lished in 1902. (3.) A bitter con- 
flict over denominational versus 
secular education (acute in 1857, 
1878, 1889, and 1895) is at present 
suspended. Conscription, with 
power to purchase substitutes, re- 
placed voluntary enlistment in 
1861. Personal military service 
was established in 1898, the Ro- 
man Catholics being its chief op- 
ponents. The franchise, after 
the question had shattered the 
Liberal party, was extended in 
1896; a further eventual exten- 
sion is contemplated (1906). It is 
opposed largely through fear of 
socialism, which became active 
about 1886. The succession to the 
throqe was rearranged after the 
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(Iridiso of the heir-apparent (18710. 

<^)iu'en Wilheliiiina(l8SU) marrieil 
Priueo Henry of Mecklonhiirg- 
JSehwerin in ainl has not as 

yet issue. Kailin^f direct issue, the 
tlirone passes to the descendants 
of Sophia, Grainl-iluchessof Saxe- 
AV'eiinar, sister of 'William III. 
Tlie heir - presumptive, rrince 
Henry xxxil. of Ueuss (younger 
line), is a son of her daughter, the 
Duke of Saxe- Weimar being dis- 
qualified. See 1*. J. Jllok’s His- 
tori/ of the People of the Nether- 
lands (Kng. trans. of vols. i. and 
ii. 1898 1); in Dutch, G vols. 1892- 
1901) ; Motley’s Rise of the Hutch 
Re public (3 vols. 1858), and His- 
tori/ of the United Netherlands 
(1 vols. 1809); J. K T. Rogers’s 
Holland, in Stories of the Na- 
tions Series (1880). 

Lanijaaije. — Dutch (inediaival 
Dietscli or Duuitsch, now Neder- 
landsch officially) arises from 
three Low (German <lialects, be- 
ing mainly West Prankish, with 
some Frisian and less Saxon ad- 
mixtures. Dietsch is written in 


the 12th century; in 10th-century 
writings three varieties are distin- 
guished “Vlaam.sch, Rrabantsch, 
Hollandsch. Unification was pro- 
moted by the .severance from 
Spain and the Spanish Nether- 
lands towards the end of the 10th 
century, by the first Dutch gram- 
mar (1585), the poems of Vondel 
(1587 1079), the authorized Dutch 
version of the Bible (1020 37), the 
growth of the drama, .and the 
literary society, ‘Nil volentibus 
anluum,’ which tende<l tf) regular- 
ize spelling and phraseology. A 
large influx of foreign words took 
])lace in the 18th century, as in 
(ierman, and a purification in the 
19th. The Batavian repulilic set 
up an official grammar and or- 
thography, the latter being inodi- 
li(*d in 1883 in accordance with To 
AVinkel and Vries’s great diction- 
ary (1804 seo.). As in France, 
recent writers have introduced 
new words, and brought the lit- 
erary language nearer the collo- 
(piial. Both are still inflectional, 
but less so than Uerman. Lit- 


erary Fbunish, used in Northern 
Belgium amt pait of France, is 
almost identical with Dutcli. 

TAterature.- The earliest (in- 
cluding Flemish) consists mainly 
of translations from Romance 
sources by Jakob van Maerlant 
(13th century) and other.s. The 
improved version of the French 
poem of Rei/nard the Fox, by a 
Flemish poet (Willem, c. 1250), 
was tlie basis of the later ver- 
sions. In the 14th century Jan 
Boendale wrote rhymed chroni- 
cles and didactic poems, and 
wandering minstrels (sprekers) 
produced notable lyrics. Dirk 
Totter (d. 1428) wrote a long 
poem, Her Minnen Loep (Course 
of Love), founded on Boccaccio. 
In the 1.5th century the drama 
was promoted by the Kamer tier 
Redtuijker, clubs which acted 
plays on popular festivals. The 
reformation brought an outburst 
of religious liter.ature* which was 
not merely controversial. Anna 
Bijns (c. 1494-1575) defcnde«l the 
obi faith in glowing verse ; Philip 


van Marnix de Bt. Aldcgonde, 
general and diplomatist (1.5.38- 
98), satirized the Roman Church. 
The great Erasmus, Daniel 
Hein.sius the poet, Hugo Crotius 
the jurist, and Baruch Spinoza 
the philo.sopher must be men- 
tioned, though they wrote in 
Latin. So mu.st the scientists of 
this and the next century — Simon 
Stevin the mathematician, Chris- 
ti.Tii Huygens the physicist, and 
Oraaf, Leeuwenhoek, and Boer- 
haave, the pliysicians. Renais- 
sance influences wore largely 
spread by the ‘Eglantine’ Kamer 
der Redcrijker in Amsterdam, of 
which Homer Vissclier (the Dutch 
Martial, 1.545 1020) .md Heinrich 
Laurenszoon Spieghel (1549-1012) 
were members. This cham))cr 
developetl the native dr.ama, 
pioneers in which are Samuel 
Coster (fl. c. 1017-60) and his 
abler friend Gerbrand Brederoo. 
Pieter Hoofdt (1581-1047) is also 
an eminent dramatist. But the 
greatest dramatist is Joost van 
Yondci ( 1587 - 1079 ), also a lyric 


poet, whoiiillucueed IMiltou. Dirk 
(.'amiJiuizen (1580- 1027) and Con- 
stantine Huygens (1.590- 1087) 
were great lyric poets; Jakob 
C'ats (1577-1000), didactic, by his 
‘mixture of canny morality and 
shrewd, homely wit,’ added to 
religious orthodoxy, found a 
place in every Dutch liousehold, 
and founded the school of Dor- 
drecht. Descriptive poems, espe- 
cially of Dutch river scenes, are 
conspicuous in Dutch literature ; 
a noted example is Jan van der 
( 4 oes ( He Yst room ). 1 n t li e d ram a, 
.Toiiann Oudaen (d. 1092), Van 
Foccpien brock, and Rotgans car- 
ried on native traditions. Andries 
Pels, in 1(>9.5, founded the literary 
society, ‘Nil volentibus arduum,’ 
ami based drama on strict rules, 
chiefly French. Sybrand Feitama 
( 1094 1758) elaborately transbiteil 
Voltaire’s Jlenriade. This Au- 
gustan age, as in England, pro- 
(luced epics — e.tj. Hoogvliet's 
Abraham (1703) and one great 
history of Holland, that of \'an 
Waagenaar. Simple prose was 


written by Justus van Effen ( Hol- 
land sehe. Spektator, 173 L 5), an 
irni tatioii of Addison’s. There w.as 
much translation of French, Ital- 
ian, and Spanish romances ; but 
the Frisian brothers, AVillem and 
Onno van Hareii, wrote verse of 
a more native cast, and two 
authoresses, Elizabeth Bekker 
(AVollf) and Agatha Deken, wrote 
much -praised novels of Dutch 
life {e.g. Sara Rurgerhart), some- 
what in the manner of Clarissa 
Harlowe, As in German an<l 
England, a reaction against classi- 
cism followed. Hendrik Tollens 
(1780-18.50), a thoroughly national 
poet, had many imitators. AVil- 
lem Bilderdijck (1750 - 1832), 
lyric, epic, and dramatic poet, 
though unpopular during life as 
being anti-liberal, is the greatest 
name in Dutch literature after 
Vondel. After Bilderdijck a new 
period begins. Jakob van Len- 
nep (1802 - 08), poet, dramatist, 
and romancer, was the Dutch 
Walter fcJcott. Among a host of 
other writers of the middle third 
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of the 10th century, we can only 
name l^ogaers (1795-1870) and Do 
Genestet (18:30-61), poctw ; Nico- 
laas Beets (1814-1003), poet, nov- 
elist, and theologian ; Mrs. Anna 
Bosboom - Toussaint (1812 86), a 
popular novelist ; Kdward Douwes 
Dekker (1820- 87), poet and novel- 
ist (‘ Multatuli’), whose novel 
Max Havelaar attacked the 
abuses of Dutch rule in Java. 
De Gids^ a journal founded in 
1837 by Totgieter and others, did 
much to stimulate an<l purify 
Dutch literature. A similar serv- 
ice has been performed by Die 
Nieuwe GidsWl^scqX the organ 
of a new school. Of a host of 
recent writers, many of them 
much infiuenced by contempo- 
rary French literature, we can 
name only ll^lbne Lapidotli- 
Swarth, lyric poetf^ss ; A<lclc 
Opzoomer (A. S. C. Wallis), a 
popular novelist ; and Louis 
Oouperus, poet and novelist. In 
Biblical scholarship Kuenen of 
Leyden, in Greek Cobet of Ley- 
den (1813 89), have taken a very 
high place. See Sclineider’s Ge- 
schickte dcr nicderlibidisr.hen TAU 
teratur (1888). For the language, 
see Winkel in Paul’s Grutidriss 
d. Ger. Sfirneke. 

Nethersole, Oi/ja (1870), Kng- 
lisli actress, born in London, lirst 
appealed at the H’lieatre Royal, 
Brighton, in 1887, and after 
an engagement at the London 
Adel))hi she joined the Garrick 
Theatre. After a visit to Aus- 
tralia (1890) she became lessee 
and m,anager (1894) of the Court 
Tlieatre, London ; in 1898 man- 
ager of Her Majesty’s Theatre, 
where she produced The Terrmi' 
(jani; and in 1902 manager of the 
Adelplii Theatre. Her chief char- 
acters are Sapho in the dramatic 
version of Daudet’s novel, Janet 
I’recce in The and the 

lieroine of La Tosca, 

Nethou. See Pyrenees. 

Neticy, vil., Hampshire, Fng- 
land, 3 m. s.E. of Southampton ; 
has ruinsnf an abbey, temp. Henry 
III., and the military hospital. 
The Royal Victoria Hospital was 
opened in 1863, for the reception 
of invalided soldiers. It has ac- 
commodation for over one thou- 
sand iiatients. A recreation 
ground was presented by Mr. Tan- 
kerville Chamberlayne in 1900. 

Nettle, a genus of herbaceous 
plants belonging to the order 
Urticacea'. They bear stamens 
ami pistils in separate dowers, 
the stamiiiate flowers having a 
perianth of four leaves, whilst 
the i)istillate flowers have one 
of two leaves. The two common 
British sj>ocies are the great 
nettle ( Urtiva diniral with heart- 
shaped leaves tapering to a point, 
ami long branched clusters of 
small greenish flowers ; and the 
small nettle {G. urens)^ with el- 
liptical flowers. A burning juice 
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is emitted by botli when the leaves 
or stems are touched. I’lie ileail 
nettles {Lninium alburn and L. 
purpureum) can be distinguished 
from the above by their white or 
purple flowers and square stems. 



Nettle [Zl^rtiea dioiea). 

1, Male flower; 2, feinalo flower. 


Nettlerash. See Urticaria. 

Nettleshlp, Henry (1839-93), 
English Latin scholar, was born 
at Kettering, Northamptonshire. 
In 1868 he became an assistant- 
master at Harrow ; but in 187:3 
returned to Oxford as lecturer, 
and in 1878 was elected to the 
Corpus professorship of Latin, 
an office which he held till his 
death. Besides superintending 
numerous editions of Conington’s 
Virijil and Persius^ he edited the 
Lsaat/s of Mark Pattison (1889), 
and the secoml edition of Patti- 
son’s Casaubon (1892). Ho was 
also engaged, as joint-editor, on 
Soyffert’s Dictiojiarf/ of Classical 
Antiquities (1891). He wrote 
Virgil for Green’s scries of Clas- 
sical Writers (1879), Lectures and 
Essays (1885), besides contribut- 
ing to Smith’s Dictionary of 
Greek and Roman Antiquities. 

Nettleship, Richard Lewis 
(1846-92), youngest brother of 
Henry Nettleship, was born at 
Kettering, Northamptonshi re. 
He imblislied an essay on The 
Theory of Education in Platons 
Republic in Hellenica (1880), 
wrote a Life of T. H. Green for 
the third volume of Green’s 
IForls (1880), and formed collec- 
tions for a history of the Nor- 
mans in Italy and Sicily. He 
died of exposure on the Alps. 

Nettle-tree, a deeiiluous tree 
of the genus Celtis, a subdivision 
of the onler Ulinacca?. It bears 
hardy, fleshy drupe.s, which are 
edible, and pleasantly flavoured 
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if left till toucheil by frost. (7. 
australis, the European nettle- 
tree. is common in the south of 
Europe, and produces fine tim- 
ber. All are handsome trees, 
with much-branching habit. 

Neubrandenbure, tn., grand- 
duchy of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, 
Germany, on Lake Tollense, 125 
m. by rail e.s.e. of Liibeck ; has 
a grand -ducal residence, and 
monuments to Fritz Reuter and 
Gellert. On a height overlooking 
Lake Tollense is the grand-ducal 
castle of Belvedere. Pop. (1900) 
10,559. 

Neuchatel. (i.) Swiss canton, 
bordering on France. Arjea, :312 
sq. m. ; pop. (BHJO) 126,279, 
mainly Protestant and French- 
speaking. It was admitted into 
the confederation in 1815, and 
was ruled from 1707 by the King 
of Prussia, whose rights were 
given up in 1857. Its chief 
industry is watchmaking, but 
good wines are grown. (2.) Cap- 
ital of above canton, on N.w. 
shore of Lake of Neuchatel. It 
is ilominatod by its castle and 
collegiate church, and is much 
freciuented for its excellent edu- 
cational establishments. It manu- 
factures watches and jewellery. 
Pop. (1900) 20,843. ( 3 .) Lake, in 
above canton, with an area of 92J 
sq. m. and a depth of 505 ft. 

Neue Frele Presse,DiE (‘The 
New Free Press’), the principal 
organ of the Gcnnnn Liberal 
party in the Austrian empire. 
It was founded in 1864 by Max 
Fried lander and Michael Etienne. 
It is published in Vienna, and has 
two editions daily. 

Neufahrwasser. See Danzig. 

Neufeld, Carl (1856), prisoner 
detained in Khartum for twelve 
years by the khalifa. A German 
trader, he left Wady Haifa with 
a caravan in 18S7, intending to 
trade in the Sudan, but was cap- 
tured, and kept a prisoner at Om- 
durman until released by Lord 
Kitchener in 1898. Neufeld has 
described his sufferings and the 
death of General Gordon in A 
Prisoner of the Khaleefa (1899). 

Neuhaus, tn., Bohemia, Aus- 
tria, 70 m. s.s.E. of Prague ; has 
manufactures of woollen goods. 
The castle of Count Czernin dates 
from the i:3th century. I’op. 
(1900) 9,:316. 

Neuhauscl (Hung. Ersekuj- 
rdr), tn., Neutra co., Hungary, 16 
m. N. of Komorn. It has a Fran- 
ciscan convent. Neuhausel was 
raptured by the Turks in 166:3, 
but retaken in 1685 by Charles of 
Lorraine. Pop. (1900) 1:3,201. 

Neuilly-sur-Seine, tn., dep. 
Seine, France, on r. bk. of Seine, 
just N. of the Bois de Boulogne, is 
substantially a Parisian subuib. 
It possesses machine-shops and 
manufacturesof embossed leather 
and carpets. Here stood, till it 
was burnt down in the revolution 
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of 1848, the beautiful ChAteau de 
Neuilly, built by Louis xv., and 
the favourite residence of Louis- 
Pliilippe. Pop. (1901) 37,498. 

Neumiinster, tn., Prussian 
prov. of Schleswig-Holstein, 61 
m. by rail N. of Hamburg; has 
tanneries, paper and cotton mills, 
railway repairing shops, and brew- 
eries. Pop. (1900) 27,336. 

Neunkirchen, mrkt. tn.. Lower 
Austria, 37 m. s.s.w. of Vienna. 
It has woollen and cotton mills, 
ultramarine factories, and ex- 
ports .screws, nuts, and nail.s. 
Coal is mined. Pop. (1900) 10,8.31. 

Neuossegg, tn., Bohemia, Aus- 
tria, at .s. foot of Erzgebirge, 16 
m. .s.w. of Aussig, with lignite 
mines. Pop. (190<J) 8,817. 

Neu-Pommern (‘New Pome- 
rania’), largest isl. in Bismarck 
Archipelago, W. Pacific, lies 50 
m. N.E. of New (Guinea, and is 
separated from it i)y Darnpior 
Strait. Area, 9,600 sq. m. For- 
merly called New Britain, it be- 
came part of a Cerman pro- 
tectorate in 1884, and in 1886 
its name was changed to Neu- 
Pommern. White pop. (1900) 
259. 

Neuquen, territory, Argentina, 
with Chile to the \v. Area, 42,345 
sq. m. It is traversed by spurs 
of the Ande.s. Cattle, hor.se.s, 
and sheep are roared. The capital 
is Chosmalal. Pop. (1902) 16,874, 
mostly Indians. 

Neuralgia, a painful affection 
of the nerves. The pain may be 
referred to a specific area, or to 
an organ at a ciistance from the 
seat of irritation, in which case 
the neuralgia is often called re- 
flex. The commonest cause is de- 
bility, such as that produced by 
anannia or malaria. Neurotic, 
gouty, and rheumatic subjects are 
predisposed to the affection, and 
in such patients cold or reflex irri- 
tation from a decaying tooth may 
be the exciting cause. Plumbism 
and other forms of chronic poison- 
ing are also frequently accom- 
panied by severe neuralgic pains. 
Superficial neuralgia is generally 
unilateral, and it is the fifth 
or trifacial nerve that is most 
often involved. When the oph- 
thalmic branch is most involved, 
the eye may weep, and the con- 
junctiva be injected. Neuralgia 
in this situation is often called 
tic douloureux, and is perhaps 
the inost in fractal)! e form of 
the disorder. The pain is fre- 
quently paroxysmal and iJeriodic, 
and herpes may accompany or 
follow it. The nerves about the 
buttock are .also extremely sub- 
ject to neuralgia, especially in 
Germany. Intercostal neural- 
gia is frequent, and if severe 
may be aggravated by the de- 
velopment of^ herpes zoster or 
shingles. Visceral neuralgias 
occur most frequently in neurotic 
women, and are often associated 
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with pelvic disease, or with ova- 
rian and uterine derangements. 
Those of the kidney, the stomach, 
and the heart are known respec- 
tively as nephralgia, gastralgia, 
and cardialgia. Nephralgia may 
be so intense as to simulate renal 
calculus, while cardialgia pro- 
duces one form of angina pectoris. 
Neuralgias of mixed nerves may 
produce temporary paralysis, or 
in some cases spasm, of the mus- 
cles ; and long-continued neural- 
gias .are generally followed by 
a certain degree of muscular 
atrophy. Associated with nearly 
all neuralgias, there may be de- 
rangements of tactile .sensation, 
such as hypera^sthesia or anresthe- 
sia (>f part of the adjacent skin. 
Vasomotor changes are also com- 
mon, and the skin may be at first 
cool, and later hot and burning, 
with sometimes local oedema or 
erythema. In a few e.ases trophic 
changes cause blanching of a 
small patch of the hair, which 
may even fall out. Treatment . — 
Causes of reflex irritation should 
he removed, and in most cases 
tonic, dietetic, and hygienic 
measures should be adoiJted in 
order to improve the general 
health. Iron, arsenic, cod-liver 
oil, a generous diet and open-air 
life, are all calculated to enrich 
the blood and to diminish the 
patient’s suffering. (Quinine is 
useful in some cases, as are anti- 
)yrin, exalgin, and phenacetin ; 
)Ut such drugs should be taken 
only under medical supervision. 
For facial neuralgia butyl chloral 
is often exceedingly etticacious, 
while in many cases gelsemium is 
of service. Morphine and the other 
prei)a rations of opium should be 
withheld, or administered only 
when the pain is unbearable and 
when other remedies fail. As a 
rule, alcohol should be eschewed. 
Locally advantage is derived 
from counter- irritation l)y the 
thermo-cautery, or by blisters ; 
from the application of aconite, 
belladonna, and chloroform ; and 
from freezing by the evaporation 
of ether, ethyl chloride, and men- 
thol ; as well as from galvanism. 
In the more obstinate cases the 
pain is often relieved by dry- 
cupping, acupuncture, and nerve- 
stretching, or by exci.sion of a 
portion of the inflamed nerve, 
although too often the relief ob- 
^ined from such heroic measures 
is only temporary. 

Neurasthenia, in medicine, a 
disease of the nervous system, 
often spoken of as ‘nervous ex- 
haustion,’ depending apr)arently 
upon overdrafts upon the supply 
of nerve-energy. Neurasthenia 
may result from overwork or over- 
play, though it is far more likely 
to occur through worry than 
through work. It may also show 
itself after a severe shock to the 
nervous system, and may be some 
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considerable time in developing. 
In its commoner forms it is seen 
more frequently in women than 
in men. It must not be con- 
founded with hysteria, but the 
one may co-exist to some extent 
with the other. Sexual excesses 
and ‘ burning the candle at both 
ends’ will also explain m.any cases 
in males. Females may frequently 
pave the w.ay to neurasthenia by 
inattention to the ordinary rules 
of hygiene, and by social dissipa- 
tions, with late hours and exces- 
sive stimulants, most frequently 
tea. The tendency to neuras- 
thenia is strongly hereditary. 
The great symptom is an increas- 
ing inability for any mental or 
physical exertion, slight tasks be- 
ing performed only with a great 
effort, and producing dispropor- 
tionate exhaustion. The neuras- 
thenic may also develop gastric 
and other symptoms, sleepless- 
ne.ss, and unwarranted fears. 
Treatment in any pronounced case 
is baserl upon the Weir-Mitchell 
system, which consists of four 
essential features - isolation of 
the patient, absolute rest in bed, 
ina.ss,age, and ‘over-feeding’ {i.e, 
feeding much more liberally than 
the average person feeds under 
average conditions). The patient 
is, to start with, fed entirely on 
skimmed milk; may not see or 
write letters, or even talk much ; 
.and is massaged at first for about 
half an hour twice daily. After 
a few days food is very gradu- 
ally increased until at la.st she 
is taking four good meals in the 
twenty-four hours, with two 
quarts of skimmed milk between 
the meals. The digestion of these 
large quantities of food is ren- 
dered easy by means of the mas- 
sage, and the develoi)ment of fat 
is not allowed ; either the food 
is decreased or the massage is in- 
creased if fat becomes over-abun- 
dant. Recovery is always slow, 
though generally steady, and 
takes six weeks in the best cases. 
Electricity is sometimes used in 
addition to massage. 

Neuritis, or inflammation of a 
nerve, may arise from rheuma- 
tism, exposure of the nerve in an 
open sore, and traumatism. Con- 
siderable hyperremia, swelling, 
and proliferation of cells result 
from neuritis; and in inflamma- 
tion of intercostal or other spinal 
nerves a skin eruption, called 
herpes zoster, may ajrpear on 
the area supplied oy the nerve. 
Treatment should be adapted to 
remove such general causes as 
gout, rlicurnatism, or syphilis, and 
small doses of potassium iodide 
are often useful. Locally, slough- 
ing sores or decayed teeth may 
demand attention; and leeches, 
blistering, fomentations, ana 
soothing applications are all of 
service in relieving the pain and 
subduing the inflammation* 
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NeuTllle 


Neuroma, a nerve tumour, 
which may he true (i.c. made up 
of nerve tissue) or false (of other 
tissue, most often fibrous, simxily 
attached to a nerve). See Nkr- 
VOUS SVsTKM. 

Neuroptera. See Inskcts. 

Neuruppin, tn., prov. P»randen- 
burg, Prussia, on Lake Ruijpin, 41 
m. by rail N.w. of Berlin, with 
various industries. Pop. (IDUU) 
17,130. 

Neusalz, tn., Prussian prov. 
Silesia, (Germany, on the Oder, 
80 ni. by rail N.w. of Breslau. 
The Moravian Brethren settled 
here in 1744. It manufactures 
cardboard, enamels, and machin- 
ery. lk)p. (1900) 12,580. 

Neu-Sandec (Pol. Nowi/ Sacz), 
tn., Austrian Galicia, 42 m. by 
rail s.w. of Tarn6w. It has an 
old castle and railway repairing 
shops. Trade is done in onions. 
Pop. (1900) 15,724. 

N e u s a 1 2 ( Hung. Ujvtdek)^ 
tn., Bacs-Bodrog co., Hungary, 
on 1. bk. of Danube, opiio.site 
Peterwardein, at mouth of Franz- 
Josef Canal, Oil m. N.w. of Bel- 
grade. It exports pigs, fruit, and 
cereaLs. In 1849 the town wasi 
almost destroyed. Pop. (1900) 
28,703. 

Ncusicdicr See ( Hung. FcrtO- 
Tava)^ lake, Wieselburg co., 
Hungary ; covers an area of 140 
sq. m. Its average depth is only 
from 10 to 12 ft., and it is sur- 
rounded by marshes. It abounds 
in fish and wildfowl ; the remains 
of lake -dwellings were found 
when it dried uij entirely (1805). 

Neusohl (Hung. Beszterczc- 
hdnt/a)^ tn. and episc. see, cap. 
of Solil (Zdlyom) co., Hungary, 
at confluence of rivers Gran and 
Bistritz, 127 m. by rail N, of 
Budapest. The cathedral con- 
tains a beautifully carved altar- 
piece (14th century) and font. 
There are iron and copper mines, 
sugar relineries, and potteries. 
Pop. (1900)8,081. 

Neuss, tn., Prussian Rhine 
Province, Germany, 7 m. by rail 
w.s.w. of DUsseldorf. Its beauti- 
ful Roman Catholic minster dates 
back to 1209. Neuss produces 
screws and nails, paper, soap, 
candles, starch, chocolate, and 
sauerkraut. It has iron found- 
ries, flour mills, tanneries, and 
breweries. Pop. (11)00)28,472. 

Neustadt, tn., Prussian prov. 
Silesia, 39 m. by rail s.w. of Op- 
peln. ^ It has tanneries, carpet 
factories, and sawmills. Hero 
encounters occurred between the 
Austrians and Prussians in 1745, 
1760, and 1779. Pop. (1900) 
20,139. 

Neustadt-on-the-Hardt, tn., 
Bavarian palatinate, 32 m. N.w. 
of Karlsruhe, with a consider- 
able trade in wine, cloth, paper, 
tobacco, etc. A school for viti- 
culture was established here in 
1899 . Pop. ( 1900 ) 17 , 795 . 


Neustettin, tn., Prussian prov. 
Pomerania, 56 m. s.k. of Kolberg. 
It has iron foundries, dye works, 
breweries, and sawmills. Pop. 
(1900) 10,024. 

Neustrelitz, cap. of grand- 
duchy of Meckleiiburg-Strelitz, 
Germany, 62 m. N.N.W. of Berlin. 
It contains two grand-ducal pal- 
aces, and has distilleries, brew- 
eries, foundrie.s, furniture fac- 
tories, and gardening. Pop. 
(1900) 11,.340. In the castle of 
Hohenzieritz Queen Louise of 
Prussia died (1810). 

Neustria, the name given in 
the time of the Merovingians to 
the western portion of the Frank- 
ish empire, in contrast to Aus- 
trasia. See Franks. 

Neutitschein, tn., Moravia, 
Austria, .37 m. by rail E. of 
Olinutz, with manufacture of 
carriages, woollens, machinery, 
tobacco, and hats. It has a By- 
zantine church and an old castle. 
Pop. (1900) 11,891. 

Neutral! tv, the condition of a 
nation whicn takes no part in a 
war. The duties and rights in- 
volved are determined by inter- 
national law. By the end of 
the 17th century it was already 
established that a neutral state 
must refrain from giving active 
assistance to either belligerent; 
but there were still uncertainty 
and laxity as to how far a neu- 
tral state waH bouml to i>revent 
its territory from being used for 
hostile purposes. When war 
broke out in Kuropo in 1793, the 
position taken up by the United 
States substantially expresses the 
doctrine of neutiality as it exists 
to-<lay. The United States de- 
clared that it is the duty of a 
neutral state to prevent anj' such 
acts as would injure one of the 
warring powers — c.(j. arming ves- 
.scls or raising troops within its 
ports or territories. Altliough 
regarded as a matter of courtesy, 
it is customary and almost obli- 
gatory on the i)art of belligerents 
to notify neutral states of the 
outbreak of war. A neutral state 
may then issue a proclamation 
of neutrality, or it may not. 
A proclamation of neutrality is 
bimling upon the subjects of the 
issuing state, and gives notice to 
the belligerents of the view which 
that state takes of its duty on 
doubtful points, hut it docs not 
affect the gencial law of neutral- 
ity. A neutral state must not 
assist a belligerent with troops, 
ships, arms or ammunition, or 
money, nor allow its ports or 
territory to be used for hostile 
purposes ; and those privileges 
and advantages which by the 
custom of nations are granted 
by neutrals to belligerents must 
be impartially allowed to both 
sides. For example, the ships 
of war of either belligerent are 
allowed to enter neutral ports 


and stay for a limited time 
(under English proclamations 
twenty-four hours), and to ob- 
tain necessary provisions and 
repairs to enable them to con- 
tinue their voyage, and enough 
coal to take them to their own 
nearest port. A neutral state 
is also bound within reasonable 
limits to prevent its subjects 
from assisting either of the bel- 
ligerents. It must not allow 
troops to be raised in its terri- 
tory, nor vessels to be armed and 
fitted out in its ports, nor any 
act of sovereignty to be exercised 
within its jurisdiction on behalf 
of a belligerent. See Foreign 
Enlistment Act. 

But a neutral state does not 
intorfero with the private com- 
mercial transactions of its sub- 
jects with belligerents; and a 
belligerent is free to raise a 
loan in the money market of 
a neutral, or to buy goods in a 
neutral country, whether contra- 
band of war or not. But, on 
the other hand, the subjects of 
a neutral state acting outside its 
jurisdiction are bound to submit 
to the rights of belligerents with 
regard to visit and search, cap- 
ture and confiscation in the case 
of contraband of war, or when 
attempting to run a blockade. 
3’hc question of the right to seize 
goods of tho enemy carried in 
neutral vessels, or to seize goods 
of a neutral carried in vessels of 
a belligerent, was for long a mat- 
ter of the keenest controversy. 
It was practically settled by the 
Declaration of Baris as far as the 
parties to it are concerned ; and 
although Spain and the United 
States have never given their 
adherence to the declaration, 
they have observed its principles 
when actually at war. So it may 
probably be taken as finally set- 
tled that a neutral flag covers the 
enemy’s goods except contraband 
of war ; and neutral goods, except 
contraband of war, are not liable 
to confiscation under the enemy’s 
flag. See also Blockade, Con- 
traband OF War, Declaration 
OF Paris, Brhwteer, and Prize; 
also Hall’s Intcrnatioiud Iaiw 
(5th ed. 1904). 

Neuville, Alphonse Marie dk 
( 1836-85), French mi litary painter, 
born at St. Oiner; studied under 
Delacroix, and achieved consider- 
able success with his earlier pic- 
tures, w'hich dealt with incidents 
in the Crimean war, the Italian 
campaign of 1859, and other wars 
in which French arms took part. 
He also made his mark in illus- 
tration, especially of Guizot’s 
Histoirc dc France. His service 
as an officer in the Franco-Ger- 
man war dowered his work with 
a new vigour, wliich, combined 
with his mastery of colour, raised 
him to a high rank among con- 
temporary painters, 
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from Italy in 1565. Pop, (1901) 
27,673. 

Neville. See Warwick, Karl 

OF. 

Neville, IIknry (1620 94), Kiig- 
lish political writer, was born in 
K(‘rkshire, and became a member 
of the Council of State in 1651. 
('omiiiK into collision with Crom- 
well, he was forced to retire dur- 
ing the latter’s lifetime, but re- 


conceminff Government (1681). 
and translated several works ot 
Machiavelli. 

Neville, Hknry George (1^37), 
KiiKlish actor, was born Man- 
chester, and made his first appear- 
ance in London at the Lyceum, 
in 1860, as Ardent, in Boucicault’s 
Jri»h Hcircas. Since that time, 
amoiiK Ins notable successes have 
been Bob Brierly in The Tirkrt- 
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Neuwled, tn., Prussian Rhine 
Province, on r. bk. of Rhine, 9J 
m. by rail N.w. of Koblenz. 'Pho 
castle contains a fine collection 
of Roman antiquities, discovered 
here in 1791. Here are famous 
Moravian schools. l*op. (1900) 
11 , 011 . 

Neva, riv., N.AV. Russia, on 
which St. PetersbuiKstands; Hows 
from Lake Ladoga into Gulf of 
Finland (Baltic Sea). Length, 40 
in. ; area of basin, including 
drainage areas of great lakes, 
over 115,000 sq. m. On an aver- 
age it is ice-free 218 days, dur- 
ing which its lower course can 
be navigated by large vessels. 

Nevada, (i.) A western state 
of U.S.A., between 35'* and 42’ N. 
lat. and 111“ and 120'’ w. long., 
with an area of 109,740 stj. m. 
It was organized as a territory 
in 1861, and admitted as a state 
in 1861. Nevada lies almost en- 
tirely within the Great Basin, an 
area without drainage to tlie sea, 
the southern point only being 
drained to the Pacific by Colo- 
rado R. Its surface consists of 
a succession of narrow mountain 
ranges trending nearly N. an<l 
s., and separating broad, level, 
desert valleys, each forming a 
self-contained area. The jirinci- 
pal river is the Humboldt, which 
di.sappears in Humboldt Lake. 
The altitude ranges from a few 
hundred feet at tlie s. to 13,058 
feet on Wheeler’s Peak, mostly 
over 5,(X10 ft. The mineral prod- 
ucts consist mainly of gold, 
silver, and lead. The mineral 
production has greatly shrunk in 
recent years, owing to the ex- 
haustion of the Comstock Lode. 
Cap. Carson City. Pop, (1900) 
42,3;V). This is the most sparsely 
populated of all the states, with 
but 0*4 inhabitants to a .sq. m. 
Nearly one-fourth of the inhab- 
itants are of foreign birth. (2.) 
City, Missouri, U.S.A., co. .seat 
of Vernon co., 90 m. s. of Kansas 
City. Pop. (1900) 7,461. ( 3 .) 

Town, Nevada co., California, 
U.S.A., 2,500 ft. above .sea-level, 
56 m. N.N.E. of Sacramento; is 
a favourite health resort. Gold- 
mining and fruit-growing are car- 
ried on. Pop. ( 19<10) 3,250. 

Neyel, tn., Vitebsk gov., W. 
Russia, 62 m. N.n.W. of Vitebsk 
town. It has tanneries, brick 
works, flour mills, and candle 
factories. Pop. (1897) 9,988. 

Nevers (Rom. Noviodunum\ 
tn. and episc. see, cap. of dep. 
Ni^vre, France, at confluence of 
Loire and Nibvre, 132 m. s.E. of 
Paris. The chief buildings are 
the cathedral (llth to 15th cen- 
tury), with an apse at either end, 
and the Palais de Justice (1475), 
the residence of the former dukes 
of Nevers. Manufactures chains, 
cables, and agricultural imple- 
ments ; but the most famous is 
majolica pottery, introduced 


entered Parliament in 16.58. His 
strongly republican views were 
shown in his op{K>Hition to the 
House of Lords as an institu- 
tion. In 1663 he spent a short 
time in the Tower, under an un- 
founded accusation of treason. 
He wrote 2'he Parliament of 
Ladies (1647) and similar skits; 
also The Isle of Pines (1668), 
Plato licdivivus, or a Dialogue 


of-Leave Man, Pierre in The Two 
Orphans^ Lord Clanearty in Clan- 
earty^ and Triplet in Masks and 
Faces. From 1873 to 1879 he 
was lessee and manager of the 
Olympic Theatre, London, and 
in 1884 founded a school of dra- 
matic art. He is the author of 
The Stage^ its Past and Present 
(1875), and Voice, Speech, and 
Gesture (1895). 



i^evis 

Nevis, isl., Leeward group, 
British W. Indies, 2 in. s.k. of 
St. Kitts, with wliich it is con- 
nected for administration. It 
is an extinct volcano (3,600 ft.), 
with cultivated slopes, bearing 
limes, oranges, and sugar-cane. 
Charlestown is the capital. Nevis 
was colonized by the British in 
1628. It is subject to hurricanes 
(a disastrous one in 1800) and 
earthquakes. Area, 50 sq. in. 
Pop. (liK)l) 12,774. 

Nevis, Bkn. See Ben Nevis. 

Nevski Prospekt, St. Peters- 
burg’s finest street ; extends for 
about three miles. 

Nevyanskii Zavod, tnship., 
Perm gov., N.E. Ru.ssia, 45 m. 
N.N.W. of Ekaterinburg city. 
It has iron foundries, amethyst 
mines, and gold washings. Pop. 
(1807) 16,066. 

New Albany, city, Indiana, 
TT.S.A., CO. seat of Floyd co., on 
the Ohio, 4 m. N.w. of Louisville, 
it manufactures tanned leather, 
woollen goods, plate glass, and 
furniture. Pop. (10(X)) 20,628. 

New Amsterdam, (i.) Sea- 
port, Briti.sh Cuiana, on K. bk. 
of Berbice, near confluence of 
Canje, 64 in. s.e. of Georgetown. 
Poj). 0,000. (2.) Name of New 

York City under the Dutch. 

Newark, (i.) l^roN Tuknt, 
munic. bor., Nottinghamshire, 
England, 10 in. n.k. of Notting- 
ham. The parish church dates 
chiefly from the reign of Henry 
VI. The town has a handsome 
coffee palace, iiresentcd by Vis- 
countess Ossington, and the Free 
Grammar School (1530). There 
is trade in corn and malt ; iron 
and brass founding, the manufac- 
ture of agricultural imiflcments, 
beer, and plaster of Paris. Gyp- 
sum and limestone are quar- 
ried. A castle was rebuilt in 
the 12th century by the bishop 
of Lincoln, who also had a mint 
here. Among historical events 
are the death of King John 
(1216), the three sieges of the 
civil war, and the surrender of 
(fliarles i. to the 8cottish army. 
After its surrender to the Par- 
liament in 164(5 the castle forti- 
fications were dernoli.shed. The 
ruins arc now surrounded by a 
public jileasure ground. Pop. 
(1001) 14,1)85. ( 2 .) City, Essex co.. 
New Jersey, U.S.A., 10 m. w. of 
New York. Its chief manufac- 
tures are leather, malt liquors, 
jewellery, foundry and machine- 
shop products, fur goods and 
hats, chemicaLs, bread, boots and 
shoes, and varnish. There are 
also works for reducing and re- 
fining gold and silver, and for 
slaughtering and meat-packing. 
Pop. (1900) 246,070. ( 3 .) (Mty, 

Ohio, U.S.A., CO. seat of Licking 
co., on Licking H., 35 m. k.n.e. 
of (Columbus. It manufactures 
electric car.s, glassware, and loco- 
motives. Pop. (1900) 18,157. 
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New Bedford, city, Massachu- 
setts, U.S.A., CO. seat of Bristol 
CO., on Buzzard’s Bay, 56 m. h. 
of Boston. The whaling indus- 
try was at one time of great im- 
portance, but cotton manufucture 
is now the chief industiy. Pop. 
(IIMK)) 62,442. 

Newbern, city, N. Carolina, 
U.S.A., co. seat of Craven co., 80 
m. N.E. of Wilmington. Pop. 
(U)00) 9,090. 

Newbery, John (1713-67), Eng- 
lish publisher, was a native of 
AValtham St. Lawrence, Berk- 
shire. Ho began publishing at 
Reading in 174(h and in 1744 re- 
moved to London. He was pub- 
lisher of the Public Ledger^ the 
Tdlcr^ the Rambler ^ Johnson’s 
Lives of tlte Poets^ the Literary 
Magazine^ and was intimately 
acfpiainted with Johnson and 
Goldsmith, the latter of whom 
describes him in 'Phe Vicar of 
Wakefield. Newbery is especially 
remembered for his ‘Juvenile Li- 
brary,’ which included (lilrs (fin- 
gerbread, Margery Two Shoes^ and 
Tommy Trip. He also published 
the Lilliputian Magazine. See 
Welsh’s A Bookseller of the TmsI 
Century (1885). 

Newbolt, Henry John (1862), 
English poet and journalist, was 
born at Bilston, Si affordshi rt;, and 
jiractised at the bar until 1899. 
After the success of his volume 
of patriotic verse. Admirals All 
(1897), he took to a literary ca- 
reer, and founded in 190(i the 
Monthly Review^ of which he was 
editor until 1904. Works: Taken 
from the Enemy (1892), Moi'dred 
(1895), The Island Rare (1898), 
Stories from Froissart (1899), 
Froissart in Britain (11X)0), The 
Sailing of the Longships (1902), 
Songs of the Sea (11M)4), and The 
Year of Trafalgar (1905). 

New Brighton. (1.) Town, 
Beaver co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., 
29 m. N.w. of Pittsburg, and con- 
nected by bridge with Beaver 
Falls; has manufactures of 
bricks, drain-pipes, pottery, and 
glass. Pop. (1<X)0) 6,820.' ( 2 .) 

Former tn., at n.k. end of Staten 
I.; has since 1898 become part of 
New York. Pop. (1900) 21,441. 

New Britain, city, Hartford 
CO., Connecticut, U.S.A., 10 m. 
s.w. of Hartford. Famous for 
its hardware. Pop. (19(X)) 25,998. 
New Britain. See Neu-Pom- 

MKKN. 

New Brunswick. (1.) Prov- 
ince of Dominion of Canada 
(area, 27,985 sq. m.), lies s. and 
S.E. of the prov. of Quebec. 
Its coast-line is broken iiy the 
isthmus which joins Nova Scotia 
to the mainland. Bay Chaleur, 
Northumberland Strait (which 
separates the province from 
Prince Edward Island), and the 
Bay of Fundy form its n.k. and 
S.E. boundaries. The coast-line 
(545 m.) is indented by numerous 


i^ewbnry 

fine harbours, some of which, 
like that of St. John, are never 
closed by ice. The chief river, 
the St. John, is navigable by 
large steamers as far as Fred- 
ericton, capital of the prov- 
ince (84 m.). Among the others 
are the Miramichi (220 m.) and 
the Restigouche, a famous sal- 
mon stream. The surface is 
undulating, and diversified by 
many small lakes. The major 
portion of the surface is still 
covered with dense forests. 
The inhabitants (.331,093 in 1901) 
are almost entirely of New 
Brunswick birth (95 per cent.). 
The French are partly descend- 
ants of the original Acadia ns, 
and partly immigrants from 
Quebec. There were, in P.MX), 
1,.309 Indians. Roman Catholics 
are in a majority, with 125,698; 
the other denominations claim- 
ing— Baptists, 80,946 ; Church of 
England, 41,767 ; Methodists, 
.‘k5,973 ; and Presbyterians, 39,424. 
In addition to the provincial 
university there are other two 
degree - conferring institutions, 
))oth of a denominational char- 
acter. The lieutenant-governor 
is assisted by an Executive Coun- 
cil and a House of Assembly of 
forty-six members. The climate 
is one of extremes, but, except 
on the immediate coast, is very 
dry. The chief industries are 
connected with lumber. Shij>- 
building is carried on. Coal is 
mined, and there are deposits of 
antimony and gypsum. The fish- 
eries give employment to a consid- 
erable mnnber of men. Lobster- 
packing is an extensive industry. 
In 1904 the imports amounted to 
LT, 116,495, and the exports to 
£2,709,608. Moose and caribou are 
abundant. New Brunswick was 
made a separate colony in 1784, 
and its earlier history is that of 
Nova Scotia. Both New Bruns- 
wick and the state of !Maine 
claime<l the fertile Aroostook 
valley ; but by arbitration the 
greater imrt was awarde<l to 
Maine (Ashburton Treaty, 1842). 
( 2 .) City, New Jersey, I^.S.A., 
CO. si*at of INIiddlesex co., 30 m. 
N.E. of Trenton. It contains 
Rutger’s College, and manufac- 
tu res hosiery. Pop. ( 1 9(X)) 20,006. 

Newburgh, city. Orange co.. 
New York, U.S.A., on w. bk. of 
Hudson R., 55 m. N. of New York 
City. It manufactures cloth- 
ing and machinery. Pop. (1900) 
24,943. 

Newbury, munic. bor., mrkt. 
tn., and par., in Berkshire, Eng- 
land, on the Kennet and the 
Kennet and Avon Canal, 17 m. 
s. by w. of Reading. Jacobean 
Cloth Hall is a relic of the 
former staple industry. There 
is a trade in malt and wool. 
A bed of peat in the vicinity 
has yielded fossils and anti- 
quarian objects. Newbury is 



Kewbury 

famous for two battles (1643 and 
1^4) fought here during the 
civil war. Doimington Castle, 
about two miles n.n.w., was long 
traditionally, though it would 
seem incorrectly, associated with 
the poet Chaucer. It made a 
brave defence during the civil 
war, when Colonel Boys held it 
for the king. Pop. (1901) 11,061. 
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Newburyport, city, Massa- 
chusetts, U.S.A., CO. seat of 
Essex CO., at mouth of the Mer- 
rimack, m. N. of Boston. It 
produces boots and shoes and 
cotton cloths, and has shipbuild- 
ing. Pop. (1900) 14,478. 

New Caledonia, isl. in W. 
Pacific, 700 m. e. of Queensland. 
It runs 250 m. N.w. to s.E., with 


Kewoaatid 

ports (1905), £429,0(!>0; exports. 
11442,800. Noumea is the capital 
and chief port. There is in 
Noumea a technical college, 
ami at Yahoud an agricultural 
school. Pop. (1901) 5r,4l5, of 
wiiom 12,253 are free Europeans, 
and 29, KX) Kanakas. Total penal 
pop. (1902) 9,745. Discovered in 
1774, it was (1853) annexed by 



Newbury, .John Strong (1822- 
92),^ American geologist ; from 
1855 to 1861 was chiefly engaged 
in investigations into the geol- 
ogy, flora, and fauna of Cali- 
fornia, Utah, Arizona, and other 
states. He held a professorship 
at the C'olumbia School of 
Mines; in 1869 he became state 
geologist of Ohio, and in 1884 
palaeontologist to the United 
States Geological Survey. 


a breadth of about 30 m. Area, 
including dependencies, 7,650 sq. 
m. It rises to 6,600 ft., fully 
half of it being mountainous, and 
3,000 sq. m. pastoral and culti- 
vable land. The climate is ex- 
cellent, and the fertile soil grows 
coffee, tobacco, maize, manioc, 
grapes, pineapples, and sugar- 
cane. The mineral output in- 
cludes nickel, chrome, and cobalt 
ores; coal is also found. Im- 


France, which, after 1871, dis- 
patched large batches of political 
prisoners. The dependencies of 
New Caledonia are the Loyalty 
Is., Wallis Archixjclago, Isle of 
Pines, Huon Is., Futuna, and 
Alafi. 

Newcastle, (i.) Town, 
N.S.W., Commonwealth of Aus- 
tralia, at mouth of Hunter R., 
62 m. N.N.K. of Sydney. It ships 
coal, wool, and frozen moat. Pop. 














{Newcastle 

(1901) 14,250. (3.) Pastoral (list, 
in N.B. of colony, traversed by the 
great Dividing Range. It forms 
a table-land 5,000 It. above sea- 
level, and has an area of 13,100 
sq. in. The climate is genial, 
but is severe in winter. Silver 
and tin are found, but sheep and 
cattle raising are the principal 
occupations. Pop. (1901) 17,702. 
( 3 ,) Capital of Newcastle div., 
at extreme N. of Natal, Biitish 
S. Africa, 150 in. N.w. of Dur- 
ban. Pop. (1004) 2,050. (4.) 

City, Pennsylvania, U.S.A., co. 
seat of Lawrence co., in an iron 
and coal region, 42 m. N.w. of 
Pittsburg. It manufactures tin- 
plate, iron, glass, fire-brick, and 
steel wire. Pop. (1000) 28,330. 
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latter was conferred upon his 
nephew, the EArl of Lincoln, 
whose descendants, the Pelham- 
Cliutons, have been dukes of 
Newcastle-under-Lyme in direct 
lineal succession down to the 
present time. Among the most 
noteworthy of the members of the 
Newcaistle family are William 
Cavendish, Duke ok New- 
castle (1502-l(i7fi. See Caven- 
dish). — Mahoahet Cavendish, 
Duchess of Newcastle (11)24- 
74), English authoress, daughter 
of Sir Thomas Lucas ; became 
(1043) maid of honour to Queen 
Henrietta Maria. In 1045 she 
married William Cavendish, 
Marquis of Newcastle. Besides 
poems which have considerable 


Nowoaftile ^^hronfeld 

1754, when he succeeded his 
brother, Henry Pelham, in the 
premiership. With a short in- 
terval he retained it until suc- 
ceeded by Lord Bute in 1702. 
See Coxe’s Memoirs of^ the Ad- 
ministration of the Rt, Hon, H, 
Pelham (1829), and Horace Wal- 
pole's Letters (ed. 1904).— Henry 
Pelham Fiennes Pelham-Clin- 
TON, FIFTH Duke of Newcastle 
(1811-04), Englisli statesman, en- 
tered Parliament in 1832, but was 
ousted, tlirough the influence of 
liis father, for supporting the free 
tiade measures of Sir Robert 
Peel. In 1857 he succeeded to 
the dukedom, and the following 
year became Secretary of State 
for the Colonies, and in 1854 



Newcastle, Dukes of. With- 
in the space of a century there 
were no fewer than four succes- 
sive creations of dukes of New- 
castle. In 1664, William Caven- 
dish, nephew of the first Karl of 
Devonshire, was created Duke of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. His son 
and successor having died with- 
out male issue, the dukedom of 
Newcastlewasconferred upon the 
husband of one of his daugliters, 
John Holies, Karl of Clare (1694). 
Thisdukealsodyingwithoutmale 
is-stie, he bequeathed his estates 
to Thomas Pelham, his sister’s 
son, who was raised to the dignity 
of Duke of Newcastle-upon-Tync 
(1715) and Newcastle-under-Lyme 
(1757). The former title became 
extinct at his death: but the 


merit, and plays which have but 
little, she produced Philosoph- 
ical and Physical Opinions (1655); 
Philosophical /betters (1664) ; Life 
of William Gavefidish, Duke of 
Newcastle. (1667); and her Avto- 
hioyraphy. The last two, both 
r()printea in 1872, are excellent 
pictures of contemporary life. 
See Horace Walpole’s Royal and 
Nolle Authors (1758), for adverse 
view.—THOMAS Pelham Holles, 
Duke op Newcastle (1(>93-1768), 
British statesman, son of Thomas, 
Lord Pelham, used his influence 
on the Hanoverian side at the 
death of Anne, and was conse- 
quently created Duke of New- 
castle in 1715. Appointed Sec- 
retary of State by Walpole in 
1724, he held this post until 


Secretary of State for War. The 
privations and suffering of the 
British army before Sebastopol 
raised n storm of discontent in 
the country, and the duke re- 
signed office. Newcastle was 
again Secretary of State for tho 
Colonies in 1869. In 1860 he 
accomnnnied King Edward VII. 
(then Prince of Wales) on a tour 
through Canada. 

Newcastle Chronicle, The, 
was founded in 1764 as a weekly 
.newspaper, but in 1868 it began 
a daily issue. The property was 
acqni red by the latcJ oseph Cowen 
about that time, and it was under 
his inspiration that it liecamc one 
of the leading organs of advanced 
Liberal opinion on independent 
lines. 
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Newoastle-on-Tyne 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, city, 
munic. co.' and pari, bor., North- 
umberland, Engrland, and port on 
the Tyne, 10 m. from ite mouth. 
The town is on rising ground 
on the N. bk. of the river, here 
crossed by three bridges connect- 
ing it with (jiateshead in Dur- 
ham -the High Level Bridge, de- 
signed by Robert Stephenson; 
the Swing Bridge, on the site of 
the Pons /IMii of Hadrian ; and 
the Redheugh Bridge. Another 
High Level (Railway) Bridge west 
of the old High Level Bridge 
was opened by King Edward vir. 
in 190(». The castle, of which the 
keep remains, was founded about 
1080, and rebuilt by 'Williani Ru- 
fus.afterwards rebuilt or strength- 
ened by Henry ii. It now con- 
tains a museum, with stones of 
the Roman perio<l. Some por- 
tions of the town walls and the 
sallyport are still standing. The 
church of St. Nicholas, since 
1882 the cathedral of Newcastle, 
dates from the 14th century, and 
has a beautiful 15th-century 
spire. All Saints’, St. Andrew’s, 
and St. John’s are also ancient 
foundations. Considerable re- 
mains exist of the Black Friars 
Monastery. The Side is a narrow 
and very steep street retaining 
Elizabethan houses, and similar 
buildings are found at the Sand- 
hill near the river. Certain nar- 
row and steep streets, sometimes 
rising in steps, are called ‘chares,* 
and correspond to the wynds of 
Scottish towns. In Trinity Chare 
is Trinity House, with a chapel 
dating from the 15th century. 
Grey Street, one of the finest in 
the kingdom, was designed by 
John Dobson, and is due to Mr. 
Richard Grainger, who laid out 
n^w streets, erected handsome 
buildings, all in the Grecian 
stylo, and effected other improve- 
ments at over £1,000,0()0. The 
Central Railway Station (1850) 
was also designed by Dobson. 
Near it is Stephenson’s monu- 
ment. Other public buildings 
include the town hall, guildhall, 
central exchange. Wood Memo- 
rial Hall, public central and 
branch libraries, natural history 
museum, and the Laing Art Gal- 
lery. The colleges of medicine 
and science, the latter also with 
faculty of arts, are both in con- 
nection with the University of 
Durham. The town is exception- 
ally well provided with imrks— 
Town Moor, the Lcazes, Klswick 
Park, Brandling Park, Heaton 
Park (containing ruins of a build- 
ing called King John’s Palace), 
and Armstrong and Jesmond 
parks, due to the munificence of 
Lord Armstrong. Near Jesmond 
Dene are ruins of an ancient 
ohapel and St. Mary’s Well, for- 
merly a pilgrim resort. There 
are large shipbuilding yards, 
where battleships and merchant 


vessels of all classes are con- 
structed. The Elswick engineer- 
ing and steel works (72 acres), be- 
sides additional works at Scots- 
wood to the w., turn out all 
kinds of heavy ordnance; loco- 
iriotives, marine engines, macliiii- 
cry, heavy iron and steel goods, 
plate and crown glass, earthen- 
ware, chemicals, and carriages 
represent other branches of manu- 
facturing industry. The total 
value of the foreign trade, in- 
cluding N. and S. Sliields, in 
PJ05 amounted to £17,057,3.‘H. 
Coal is by far the most import- 
ant export (£4,l.‘58,13(i in 19(15). 
There are large docks and (luays 
belonging to the North-Eastern 
Rai 1 way Company and to the Tyne 
Commissioners, the latter body 
constituting the river authority. 
Newcastle is the see of a bishop, 
and returns two members to the 
House of Commons. Robert, son 
of the (vonqueror, built a fortress 
here, called New Castle. In 1644 
it was garrisoned for the royal- 
ists, but after a ten weeks’ siege 
was taken by assault. In 1646 
Charles was held prisoner here 
by the Scots. The boundaries of 
Newcastle wero in 1901 extended 
80 as to include the urban dis- 
tricts of Benwell, Fenham, and 
Walker. Pop. (1901) 215,328. 

N e wcastle-under- Ly me, pari, 
ami munic. bor., Staffordshire, 
England, 16 in. N.N.w. of Staf- 
ford. Cotton goods, clothing, 
and paper are manufactured, and 
there are tanneries, breweries, 
and malt works. The town took 
its name from a castle erected 
here in early times, the distinc- 
tive appellation lieing derived, it 
is said, from the ancient forest of 
Lyme, itself named from its situ- 
ation on the limes or bordqy of 
Cheshire. It returns one member 
to the House of Commons. Pop. 
(1901) 19,914. 

INewchwang, treaty port in 
S. Manchuria, China. The name 
is commonly used for the foreign 
settlement on the Liao R., 30 m. 
below Newchwang proper, and 
15 m. from the sea. The port is 
ice-bound in winter. Imports 
(BX)5), £7,514,074 ; exports, 

£1,844,731, consisting of beans, 
bean cake, bean oil, silk, and 
gold. Coal, iron, and silver 
mines exist. Gold (alluvial) is 
obtained. During the troubles of 
1900, Russia established a pre- 
dominant position, from which 
she was ousted by Japan in liK)4. 

Newcomb, Simon (1835), 
American astronomer, was born 
at Wallace, Nova Scotia. Ap- 
pointed in 1861 professor of 
mathematics in the tJnit€l8 States 
navy, he took charge of the 26- 
inch refractor erected at Wash- 
ington in 1873, participated in 
three eclipse expeditions, and 
observed the transit of Venus at 
the Cape (Deo. 6, 1882). As di- 


New England 

rector of the American Nautical 
Almanac (1877-97) he achieved 
a colossal amount of work in the 
revision of lunar and planetary 
theories and tables, besides acting 
as professor of astronomy in the 
Johns Hopkins University from 
18!M-1901. Best-known writings; 
Voinilar Astro no tmj (1878), The 
Stars (1902), and Reminiscences 
of an Astronomer (1903). 

Newcomen, Thomas (1663- 
1729), English inventor of the 
atmospheric steam-engine, was 
born at Dartmouth. With Savery 
and John Calley, or Cawley, 
Newcomen took out in 1705 a 
jjatent for what was called a 
‘fire-engine.’ Newcomen, in 1723, 
set up an engine for drawing 
water at Griff, near Coventry, 
of which an account is given in 
Desaguliers’s Experimental Phi- 
losophy (1744). 



NcH'comen^s Steam-engine. 

a. Boiler: 6. cylinder; e. pIsUm : rf, counter* 
}M>iMe; e, wtitei'-pipe. Steam wa-s luiiiiitted 
into the cylinder and then c<*mlensed hy a Jet 
of waU*r, whiMi the vacinim prodneed hrout^ht 
down the piHton and raised the puinp-liucket. 

Newdigate, Sir Roger (1719-- 
1806), English antiquary, sat in 
Parliament as Tory member for 
Middlesex (1741-7), and for Ox- 
ford University (1750-80). He 
took a practical interest in the 
extension of canals and roads, 
and was a student of ancient 
architecture; but he is chiefly 
remembered as the donor (1805) 
of the Newdigate prize at Oxford 
University, for the undergradu- 
ate who composes the best Eng- 
lish poem on a given subject. 

New England, the name ap- 
plied to the states of Maine, 
New Hampshire, Vermont, Mas- 
sachusetts, Rhode I., and Con- 
necticut, in N.E. of U.S.A. Sir 
Humphrey Gilbert explored the 
coasts in 1583. In 1614 Cap- 
tain John Smith made an exten- 
sive exploration, and suggested 
that the region should be called 
‘New England.’ After the estab- 
lishment of the Plymouth colony 
in what is now Massachusetts in 
1620, the lands were gradually 
settled, and in 1643 Connecticut, 
New Haven, Massachusetts Bay, 
and Plymouth colonies formed 
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the united colonies of Now Knur- 
land. The state of Connerticiit 
was formed from the colonies of 
Connecticut and New Haven ; 
Massachusetts from Massachu- 
setts Bay and Plymouth; Maine 
was not reco>rnized as sejmrate 
till 1820. 


ton. 'Phero are several ancient 
earthworks (Buckland Uinj^s). 
The New Forest was enclo.sed 
h.v AVilliani the Conqueror, but 
tlie chaijife of depopulating land 
for this pur)M)se apinuirs to be 
unfounded. The work of replant- 
iiiK was undertaken in the reigns 
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New Forest, Tfif:, in S.W. 
Hamp.shire, Kni^land. (’rown 
forest covers about 100 scj. m., 
while about 4o s<(. in. are private 
property. 'Phe Forest comprises 
tracts of woodland interspersed 
with open glade.s and stretches 
of moor, waste land, and mar.sh. 
Lymlliurst is the princijml place, 
and here are the Kinjf’s House, 
Verderers’ Hall and Church with 
fresco by Lord licighton. In the 
8.E. are ruins of Heaulieu Aldiuy, 
a Cistercian monastery founded 
by King John ; the refectory is 
now the iiarish church. Other 
noteworthy jdaces are Cadnam ; 
Rufus’.s Stone, marking the tradi- 
tional site of the death of Wil- 
liam 11.; Minstead, a quaint old 
village ; Boldrewood, famous for 
oak.s, and Ma.sk Ash for beeches ; 
Burley, situated amidst charming 
scenery ; Brockenhurst, whose 
church is mentioned in Domes- 
day; and Boldre, near Lyrning- 


of William III. and George ill. 
Tho Court of Swainmote, which 
has juri.sdiction in matters coming 
under the forest laws, comprises 
the crown officials and seven 
verderers, representing the com- 
moners, or those who have forest 
right.s. See J. R. Wi.se, New 
Foreat^ Uh History and Sccneru 
(1 8811), R. V'. de (Tespigny, and 
II. (L Hutchinson (llMKl). 

Newfoundland, isl. in mouth 
of Gulf of St. Lawrence, sepa- 
rated from Labrador by Strait of 
Belle Isle (11 m. wide); is roughly 
triangular in shape, having Caiie 
Bauld on N., Cape Ray on 8.W., 
and Cax)e Race on h.e. It ap- 
proaches ,s.w. within 50 m. of the 
island of Capo Breton, and its E. 
projection is 1,640 m. from Va- 
lentia off .s.w. coast of Ireland. 
The shores are rugged and rock- 
bound, hut are indented by many 
bays and inlets running far in- 
land, and affording numerous safe 


Newfoundland Dog 

and commodious harbours. The 
area is 40,200 sq. in., of which 
one-third is lake and river. The 
longest riviM- is the Exploits (200 
111 .). Fop. (1001), including Lab- 
rador, 224,0.‘U. The poijulation 
is demsest in the ))eninsula of 
Avalon in s.io., in whicli is the 
capital, St. John’s. By the treaty 
of 1004 Franco nmouncts her 
l ights on the French shore, with 
the c.vception of cleaning and 
drying fish on shore, hut retains 
the right of fishing iii the ter- 
ritorial waters of the French 
shore, and secures for her fisher- 
men the riglit to obtain supplies 
of hait on that coast, and the 
right to fish not tinly for cod hut 
for lohsters. The Roman I’atholic 
Church claims the largest nnm- 
her of adherents, tlie Church of 
England comes next, and the 
Methodists follow. Tlie island 
is a .sedf-governing colony, and 
is administered hy a governor ap- 
fjointed by the crown, an Execu- 
tive Council not excec’ding 9mcm- 
her.s, a Legislatixe Council of 18, 
and a House of As.sembly of 36. 
The imports amounted (1904-5) 
to £2,055,860, the exports to 
£2,133.870. Some attention is 
paid to agriculture, and the lurn- 
heriiig and the mineral resources 
are very great. Newfoundland 
produces coiiper, and lead, gyp- 
sum, asbestos, and iron and coal 
exist. Co<l, lobster, herring, and 
seal are fished, and form the bulk 
of the exports. (For the famous 
Banks, see article under Grand 
Ban K. ) Fisheries were established 
as early as the beginning of the 
loth century, and in 1578 there 
were 400 vessels, chiefly French 
and Spanish, engaged. In 1583 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert took jios- 
session of the island, hut no per- 
manent settlements were formed 
till 1621. In 1855 full responsible 
government was granted. See 
Hatton and Harvey’s Newfound- 
land^ its History and Present 
Condition (1883), I’rowse’s A 
History of Newfoundland (1897), 
and Willson’s The. I'ruth about 
Newfoundland, (ed. 1901). 
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Newfoundland Dog coiner 
from Newfoundland and Lab- 
rador, where it is used as a 
sledge-dog. A very similar type 
of animal exists in Norway. The 
Newfoundland is essentially .a 





Scenes in the Now Forest. 


1. LyiidhnrHt. 2. Lyiidh\irBt Church, intfiior. 3. Boaulicu Church, the Kcfcctory of the shim his; the atu-ii'ni pulpit. 4. Konl 

near Binatead. 5. Swan Grreii. Lyndhurat. 6. Rufiia Stone. 7. Boldre Church. 8. Iteaulicu AliU-y ; on the i ight the old Refectory, uovr 
the Pariah Church. U. Brockenhurat Church. 10. Giant bef>chea near Birley. 11. A glade near BIrley. 




Hewfoundiand t^og 

water-dog; its feet are partly 
webbed, its coat resists water, 
and it lacks a keen sense of scent. 
There are two distinct breeds— 
the large and the small ; the pop- 
ular breed is the former, which is 
sh.aggy -coated. From the latter, 
wliich is smooth-coated, the re- 
triever is descended. Originally 
the colours of the dog were red, 
l)rown, brown and white, bronze, 
red and white, and black and 
white ; but these have now given 
place to two orthodox colours — 
black (greatly preferred) or black 
and white. Landseer, in his cele- 
brated picture, A Member of the 
HoyaL Humane Society, painted a 
specimen of the latter colour, and 
hence they are sometimes called 
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slight tinge of bronze in the black 
colour is not a disqualification. 

Newgate, a former jail in the 
city of London, commenced in 
the reign of Henry l. (1100 35). 
To rebuild the structure, which 
had fallen into disrepair, a sum 
of 20,000 marks was exacted from 
the wealthy Jews of London in 
1241. The original building was 
destroyed in the great fire in 
1000, but the prison was rebuilt 
in 1770. The interior was abso 
ruined by tire in the Lord (Tordon 
riots in 1780, when 300 prisoners 
were let loose on the populace — 
a scene described by Dickens in 
Burnaby Budge, Many notetl 
prisoners have been confined 
within the walls of Newgate— 


Kew Oulnea 

little known. The Arfak Mts. 
(10,000 ft.), the higher Charles 
Louis Mts., the Gautier and Cy- 
clops Mts. are all in Dutch 
New Guinea. The Owen Stanley 
range, with Mount Owen 'Stanley 
(13,120 ft.) and Mount Suckling, 
are behind Port Moresby in the 
s.E. There is at least one ac- 
tive volcano. Mount Trafalgar. 
Many navigable rivers are known, 
the chief of which are the Ani 
berno (Rochussen) in Dutch, 
Kaisarin Augusta in German, 
ami the Fly in British New 
Guinea. The rainfall is very 
heavy, and the climate is exces- 
sively hot and humid. The flora 
resembles that of the Malayan 
Islands, but has certain Austra- 
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‘ Landseer N(?wfoundlands.’ The 
Newfoundland is capable of great 
endurance. His countonanc*’ is 
expressive, and his eyes full 
of intelligence. In height he 
sometimes attains .33 or 34 in., 
but the average is about .30, 
and the normal weight 100 lbs. 
for dogs and 85 lbs. for bitches. 
Points:— Head broad and mas- 
sive, with flat skull and some- 
what .square muzzle; ears small, 
and lying close to the hcjad ; 
coat straight and dense, and ca- 
pable of resisting water ; tail car- 
ried gaily, but not curled over ; 
feet and legs large and muscular, 
and the former flat; eyes dark, 
small, and bright, deeply set, but 
not showing the haws; mouth 
capacious, with level teeth. A 


.Minong them George Wither, 
Daniel Defoe, Jack Sheppard, 
Titus Oates, William Penn, and 
others who figure in the Neiogate 
Calendar. After 1877 Newgate 
ceased to be used as a place of 
incarceration. After 1868 execu- 
tions took place inside its walls, 
until it was finally demolished in 
1904, to make room for the Middle- 
sex sessions-house. See Griffiths’s 
The Chroniclesf of Newgate (1884), 
and Gordon’s Newgate (190,3). 

New Granada. See Colombia. 

New Guinea, the largest isl. 
on the glolwj after Australia, from 
wliich it lies N. It is divided 
politically lietween the Nether- 
lands (w.), Germany (n.K.), and 
Great Britain (s.E.). Its interior 
is mountainous, though as yet but 


linn forms like eucnlyptus, and 
alpine, such as rhododendrons. 
The mammalia is scanty, and 
composed chiefly of marsupials. 
The birds are extremely numer- 
ous. The chief exports are 
h^ehc dc mcr, copra, ebony, san- 
dalwood, india-rubber, earthen- 
ware, pearls, sago, and alluvial 
gold. The mineral wealth is as 
yet little explored. Holland an- 
nexed the w. half in 1848, Ger- 
many the N.K. in 188.5 ; this forced 
the British to proclaim a protec- 
torate over the s.E., which had 
been annexed the year before by 
Oueonsland. In 1888 it was pro- 
claimed a British colony. The 
inhabitants of New Guinea belong 
to the Melanesian division, ana 
are usually classed under the 
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New Hebrides 


name of Papuans Many tribes, British New Guinea contains 
but by no means all, indulge in some of the ijoorest soil. It ex- 
head-hunting and cannibalism. tends over about yO,lHX) sq. m. 

Dutch New (jIuinea has never and has a population of about 
been wholly explored or con- The chief ports are Sa- 

< 4 uercd, and tin* Dutch have con- inarai and Port Moresby, the 

tented themselves with trad- capital (pop. about 1,500). In 

ing stations— t'.f/. Doreh— on the 1904 the exports were £75,506, 
coasts, leaving the country under and the imports £76,631. 
the nominal suzerainty of the See Wallace’s Malay Archipel- 
sultan of Tidore. Its area is ago (new ed. 1891) ; Forrest’s Voy- 
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estimated at 152,000 sq. m., with age to New Guinea Lindt’s 

a population of over 200,000. Picturesque Neto Guinea (1887); 

German New Guinea is gov- Chalmers's Pioneering in New 

erned by a trading company, and Guinea (1887), and Work in New 

the chief settlements are As- Guinea (1885); Romilly’s The 

trolabe Bay, Friedrich Wilhelm Western Pacific and Neio Guinea 

Hafen, and the unhealthy Finsch- (1886), and From mv Verandah 

hafen. It has a population of in New Guinea (1889); Codring- 

about 110,000. Area about 70,000 ton’s The Melanesians (1891); 

sq. m. See also Kaiser Wil- Thomson’s British New Guinea 

BEifM’s Land, (1892) ; Webster’s Through New 


Guinea (1898); and Haddon’s 
Head-Hunters (PH)!). 

New Hampshire, n.e. state of 
U.S.A., with an area of 9,005 sq. 
m. It was one of the thirteen 
colonies and original states of the 
Union. Its surface is largely 
mountainous or hilly. The White 
Mountainsin theN. reachin Mount 
Washington 6,293 ft. The state 
has a short stretch of seacoast in 
the S.E., with Portsmouth as its 
only seaport. The chief rivers 
are the Connecticut, the Merri- 
mack, and the Androscoggin. Ex- 
cept where it has been cleared for 
cultivation, the land is wooded. 
The capital is (Joncord, and the 
largest city Manchester. The 
principal products are hay, po- 
tatoes, corn, vegetables, and or- 
chard fruits. The manufactures 
are extensive, the chief products 
being boots and shoes and cot- 
ton goods. Pop. (1909) 411,.588, 
of whom 49*9 per cent, were males 
and 50*1 per cent, females. 

New Harmony, co. tn. of I^osey 
CO., Indiana, U.S.A., on Wabash 
R., 15 m. N. of Mount Vernon; 
has Hour mills and brick works. 
In 1805 the Harmonists (a Ger- 
man communistic religious body 
on the model of the primitive 
church) came to settle there from 
Harmony in Pennsylvania. Ow- 
ing to opposition the settlement 
was broken up. From 1824-7 it 
was occuyned by Robert Owen’s 
community. Poy). (1900) 1,.341. 

Newhaven. U.) Seaport at 
mouth of Ouse, Sussex, England, 
9 m. E.s.R. of Brighton. The 
harbour is enclosed by two piers 
and a breakwater 2,700 ft. long. 
The continental route vuX Dieppe 
is extensively used, and consider- 
able trade is carried on with 
French i)orts. Total value of 
port trade in 1905, £15,705,617 
(£12,663,732 imy)orts). Pop. (1901) 
6,772. ( 2 .) Fishing village, Mid- 
lothian, Scotland, on Firth of 
Forth, 1 m. w.N.w. of Leith ; dates 
from 1488. The former quaint red- 
tiled houses with outside steps are 
rapidly ma<king way for modern 
tenements; the fishwives still 
retain their picturesque dresses 
and creels. See Charles Reade’s 
Christie Johnstone. Pop. of 
cedes, par. (1901) 7,6,36. 

New Haven, city, Connecticut, 
U.S. A., and co. seat of New Haven 
CO., on a good harlmur on Long 
Island Sound. It is a beautiful 
place, and is the seat of Yale 
ITnivcrsity, founded in 1701. New 
Haven is the chief manufactur- 
ing city of Connecticut, the prod- 
ucts being very varied. Pop. 
(1900) 108,027. 

New Hebrides, archiy^elago of 
20 isls. in Pacific, extending over 
500 m. N. to S., between 13® and 
20® s. and 166® and 170® E. They 
are under a mixed commission of 
English and French naval officers 
on Pacific stations. Total areay 
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New London, city, Connecti- 
cut, U.S.A., CO. seat of New Lon- 
don CO., at mouth of Thames 11., 
45 m. K. of New Haven. It manu- 
factures silk and woollen floods, 
and carries on lishing. Poj). ( 1‘JOu) 
17,548. 

Newman, Fhancls AVilliam 
(1805-!)7), English scholar and 
man of letters, younger brother 
of Cardinal Newman, was born in 


anonymously in 1847 a Hhiorjt 
of the Jlfhrcw Monarchy ; in 18411, 
The AS’oit/, her /borrows and Anpi- 
rations : and in 1850 his bost- 
known work, Phaser of Faiths or 
Passages from the Iliatorj of my 
(Irced^ to which his brother’s Apo- 
Lotjia^ fourteen years later, formed 
a curious counterpart or contrast. 
Francis was a theist, in sympathy 
with almost every movement of 
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5,000 sq. m. Among the larger 
islands are Espiritu Santo (75 by 
40 m.), Malikolo (55 by 20 m.), 
to the s.K. of it, Sainlwich, Api, 
And I’entecost. In tlie N. part 
are Hanks Islands. Tlie islands 
are volcanic, and free from coral 
reefs. The temperature ranges 
between 5S^ and 1)0' K., and the 
climate is unhealthy for Euro- 
peans. There is a lieavy rainfall. 
The rich soil, densely wooded, 
grows sago palm, breadfruit, 
sugar cane, arrowroot, yam, ami 
colfee. The chief exports aro 
copra, bananas, and coffee. There 
is also a trade in sandalwood, 
india-rubber, and tortoise-shell. 
Exports (1004), 4;43,000; imports, 
£54,8(X). There i”. regu lar steamer 
communication with Sydney and 
with New Caledonia. The na- 
tives are mostly Melanesians, 
with a few Polynesian groups. 
Discovered by Quiros (lOOli). Na- 
tive pop. about 100,000; Euro- 
pean, 400. Si‘e Lamb’s iiiainta 
and tiara ye A (1005). 

New Holland, a former name 
of AU!STU.VLI.\. 

New Iberia, tn., Louisiana, 
U.8.A., CO. .S!*at of Iberia par., 
120 m. w. of New Orleams. Pop. 
(11)00)0,815. 

New Ireland. See Hlsaiauck 
Archipelaoo. 

New Jersey, n.e. state of 
U.S..\., with an area of 7,525 
sq. m. It was one of the thirteen 
colonies and an original state. 
The N. is intersected by ridges of 
the Appalachian system. The s. 
is a plain sloping gently towards 
the Atlantic and Delaware Bay. 
On the Atlantic coast is a line 
of sand-bars, behind wdiich arc la- 
goons and marshes. Except where 
it has been cleared for cultiva- 
tion, the land is wooded. The 
capital is Trenton, 'The agricul- 
tural interests are secondary to 
the manufacturing and commer- 
cial, and agriculture has become 
almost wholly market-gardening. 
The principal industries are the 
manufacture of silk good.s, 
foundry and machine-shop prod- 
ucts, petroleum - refining, iron 
and steel, malt liquors, leather, 
chemicals, and tobacco. Cotton 
and woollen goods are also manu- 
factured. Iron ore is mined in 
the N. Pop. ( 1 900) 1 ,888,009. 

New Jerusalem Church. Sec 

SWEI)KNnOK(t. 

Newlands, John Alexander 
Reina (1888 98), Englisli chendst, 
was a pupil of Hofmann, and from 
1805 practised asananalytical and 
consu 1 ting chemist. His great dis- 
covery was that the properties of 
the elements vary periodically 
with their atomic weiglits, and 
though scornfully received v/hen 
enunciated as the Lawof OctavfA, 
this was afterwards developed by 
M(‘nd(ddeff and Lothar Meyer. 
Newlands was honoured by the 
Davy medal of the Royal Society. 


Loudon. Through conscientious 
.scru]>les he resigned his fellow- 
ship at Halliol, Oxford, in 1889, 
ami joined a Hajjtist mis.sion at 
Bagdad. In 18.88 he returned to 
England, and undertook educa- 
tional work, first at Jiristol (18.84), 
then at Manchester New College 
(1840); from 1849 to 1899 he was 
7 )rofessor of I/itin at University 
College, London, Ho wrote 


free thought, and ns versatile as 
he was eccentric. He was one of 
the many translators of Horner. 
Among his latest frroductiens was 
a singularly unreticent mono- 
graph ui)on his brother. 

Newman, John Henry (1801- 
90), English cardinal, was the 
eldest son of a London banker. 
In 1828 he was appointed vicar of 
St, Mary’s, Oxford, Hia estrange- 
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rnent from the evanprelical school 
may ho dated from this period. 
Ho was vice-principal (1S25) of 
St. Alban’s Hall, under Whately. 



r. 
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C(t rd i rial Ne w m a n. 

(Phofn hif M'ntkrr <(• Corkt'rr/f, the 
jmiutiuif III the Anlional Portrait (iatlery.) 

After resigning his tutorship at 
Oriel, ho went to the soiith of 
Kurope with Hurrell Froude ; 
and after a fever in Sicily, re- 
turned to England with a deej)- 
ened conviction that ho hud a 
mission to revive the Catholic 
spirit in the Anglican Church. 
(3n his way homo ho wrote the 
hymn. Lead, Kindljf Light W'S'6). 
Tracts for the Times were started 
by Newman in 1833, with the as- 
sistance of others, including after 
a time Dr. Pusey. In conjunction 
with Newman’s deliverances at 
St. Mary’s, these made a great im- 
pression. Newman began to have 
misgivings as to the via media, 
as it was called, partly through 
his own studies, partly through 
an article by Wiseman (after- 
wards cardinal) in the Dufdin 
Review on ‘The Anglican Claim.’ 
Eager for a reconciliation be- 
tween the Roman and Anglican 
Churches, he made in Tract [)!) 
(1841) a feverish effort to show 
that the Thirty-nine Articles 
were directed only against the 
popular errors of Romanism, and 
were to be interpreted, wliere 
necessary, in a sense other than 
that intended by their compilers. 
Amid the excitement and repro- 
bation which this tract occasioned, 
Newman retired (1842) to Little- 
more, where he had established a 
small religious community, and 
there he completed his Essag on 
the Development of Christian Doc- 
trine, In 1843, after resigning St. 
Mary’s, he retracted his adverse 


pronouncements against Rome, 
and in 1845 was formally received 
into the Roman Catholic Church. 
As a Roman priest and an Ora- 
torian, he settled for a long time 
at K<lgbaston, near Birmingham, 
establishing the Oratory there 
(1847), and the London Oratory 
( 1 850). In 1 854 he was appoin ted 
rector of the new Catholic Uni- 
versity at Dublin. In this posi- 
tion he published his Idea of 
U aiversily tAwd Lectures on Uni- 
rersiitf Subjects (1854 8). Kings- 
ley, in Macmillan^ s Magazine 
(.Jan. 1864), asserted that ‘ Father’ 
Newman declared that truth 
need not and ought not to be a 
virtue in the Roman clergy. To 
Kingsley’s imperfect apology for 
this Newman retorted in a brief 
pamphlet.in which he summarized 
the correspondence with a satiri- 
cal power to which there had 
been no parallel in theological 
literature since Pascal’s Provin- 
cial Letters. Stung to the quick, 
Kingsley retorted with. What 
then does Dr. JVewman mean ? 
(1864) ; but he had been entrapped 
into a blind but honest onslaught 
against a .skilful fencer, who had 
long been waiting for some such 
attack. Newman’s reply was the 


life ; ’ and in the same year openly 
discouraged that dehnition by the 
Vatican Council of * papal infalli- 
bility’ which, when promulgated, 
he accepted. Leo. Xjll. made 
Newman a cardinal (1871)). After 
this his most noteworthy produc- 
tion was an article in the Nine- 
teenth Centuru (1884), in which he 
betrayed an unexpected tolerance 
of modern Biblical criticism. New- 
man, like Pascal, had theintellect 
of a sceptic, and the soul almost 
of a mystic. Like Pascal, too, he 
could put the doubts and misgiv- 
ings of humanity in their most 
telling form. His finger was on 
the pulse of the religious world, 
and he could interpret its symp- 
toms. The fascination of his 
style has attracte<l to him readers 
little interested in the questions 
which vexed him. As a Christian 
poet he ranks high ; his contri- 
butions to Lpra Apostolica and his 
Dantesque poem the Dream of 
(fcrontius are perfect in expres- 
sion. See his Letters, edited by 
Miss Mozley (1891); Cardinal 
Newman, by W. Barry (1904), 
and by Waller and Burrow (1902); 
and Neville’s Addresses to Car- 
dinal Newman, with his Replies, 
etc., JS7!) SI (1905). 



Apologia pro ViUX Slid (1864 ; ed. 
1904). Ill 1870 he published his 
Crammar of Assent, a logical de- 
velopment of the Butlerian the- 
ory of ‘ probability as the guide of 


Newman Memorial, an annual 
prize conferred on the engineer 
student who, entering the navy, 
obtains the highest number of 
marks for practical engineering. 
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The foundation is in memory of 
Kdward Newman, chief engineer 
at I'ortsmoiith deckvard. 

Newmarket, mrkt. tn., Suf- 
folk, Kiigland, Kl in. K.N.E. of 
Cainbiidge. It is noted for horse 
races held in April, JMay, .luly, 
and October; and here from 1,500 
to 2,000 horses are usually in 
training. The Jockey Club has 
extensive premises, and the Astley 
Institute was opened in 1877 for 
men connected with the stables. 
Crossing the Heath, about 11 m. 
w. of the town, is the ancient 
intrenchment called the Devil’s 
Dike. Pop. (lOOl) 10,688. 

New Mexico, territory in w. of 
United States, with an area of 
122,460 sq. m. It was organized 
as a territory in 1850. A bill passed 
(1906) the House of Representa- 
tives providing for tlie admission 
of New Mexico and the territory 
of Arizona as a state, but it was 
thrown out by the Senate. The E. 
consists of treeless plains, ri.sing 
to mountain ranges in the middle, 
while the w. is composed mainly 
of plateaus. The Rio Grande 
traverses it from N. to a. near its 
middle, and the E. is crossed in 
the same direction by the Pecos, 
a branch of the Rio Grande. The 
capital is Santa F^. The grazing 
interest is large. Flour-milling 
and lumber are the largest indus- 
tries. Coal and lead are fouml. 
Pop. (1906) 195,310. 

Newmilns and Qreenholm, 
police bur., Ayrshire, Scotland, 
on river Irvine, 18 m. N.E. of Ayr, 
with manufactures of muslins 
and laces, and remains of an 
old castle. Pop. (1901) 4,466. 

New Model, the name applied 
to the army of the Parliament 
after its reorganization in 1645 
on the model of Cromwell’s fa- 
mous regiment of Ironsides. It 
was then placed under the com- 
mand of Sir Thomas Fairfax, but it 
was soon found necessary to place 
Cromwell under him as lieuten- 
ant-general. Naseby (1645) was 
the first triumph of the New 
Model. 

Newnes, Sir Geoiuie (1851), 
English publisher, was born at 
Matlock, Derbyshire. His first 
great success was the starting of 
Tit-Bits in 1881. His other news- 
paper enterprises include the 
Wi'stniimter Gazette (founded on 
Jan. 31, 1893), the Strand Maga- 
zine, the Wide World Magazine, 
the Sunday Strand, the Khig 
and his Navy and Array, Coun- 
try TAfe Illustrated, the Ladies* 
Field, Woman's Life, Fun, the 
Home Magazine, the Captain, 
C. B. Fry's Magazine, and the 
Grand, He entered Parliament 
in 1885, and sat as a Liberal 
for the Newmarket division till 
1895. He re-entered the House 
of Commons in 1900 as member 
for Swansea, Created baronet, 
1895, 


Newnham College, for women, 
Cambridge, was opened in 1875. 
The students are required to 
])ass an entrance examination or 
its equivalent, and then usually 
read for honours in the degree 
examinations of Cambridgu Uni- 
veisity. There are a number of 
resident women tutors; the stu- 
dents, who number about 160, take 
advantage hugely also of the 
♦eaching of the university. 

New Orleans, city and seapt., 
Louisiana, U.S.A., on 1. bk. of the 
Mississippi, 106 m. from its mouth. 
'J he site is so low as to bo below 
the river when the latter is in 
fiood, and levees have been con- 
structed to protect the city from 
inundation. Canal Street, which 
runs at right angles to the river 
bank, separates the city into two 
distinct parts— the modern Ainer- 
ican portion and the ancient 
French city. There' is a cathe- 
dral, erected in 1794 ; here also 
is Tulane university (18IG). Al- 
though in the main a commercial 
centre. New Orleans has exten- 
sive manufacturing interests, the 


manures, shiplaiilding, and brew- 
ing. A transporter bridge over 
the Usk is one of the first two of 
the kind erected in Great Britain. 
Docks cover about 70 ac., and 86 
ac. are (1906) being adtjed and 
other port imiuovements made ; 
coal, iron, and steel are exported, 
their value in 1905 amounting to 
£3,411,794,the total trade amount- 
ing to £5,182,843. The ancient 
Caerleon is 3 m. N.E. Some re- 
mains exist of a Norman castle. 
Important discoveries have been 
made of Roman remains. Pox). 
(1901) 69,290. (2.) Municipal bor.. 
Isle of Wight, England, 18 m. 
s.s.K. of Southamx^ton. The free 
grammar school dates from 1619 ; 
and here Charles I. signed tho 
treaty of Newjmrt. About li m. 
to the s.w. are the ruins of Caris- 
brooke Castle, where the king was 
held ijrisoner. Thr* Gatehouse, 
restored as a memorial to Prince 
Henry of Battenberg, has a mu- 
seum containing local antiquities 
and Stuart relics. PoiJ. (1901) 
10,911. (3.) Market tn., Shroi3- 

shire, England, 17 m. k.n.k. of 



principal product being refined 
sugar. Its imports reached 
£7,116,022 in 1905, and its ex- 
Ijorts were £28,870,401, More 
than half of this amount consists 
of raw cotton, and the remainder 
is made ui) of Indian corn, wheat, 
tobacco, and cotton-seed oil. Laid 
out in 1718, it became tho caifi- 
tal of French territory in 1722. 
During the civil war it was an 
imx)ortant Confederate centre 
until cax>tiired in 1862. Pop. 
(1<H)0) 287,164. Sec G. W. Cable’s 
Old Creole Days (1879). 

New Plymouth, chief tn. and 
port of Taranaki imovincial dist., 
onw. coast of North Island, New 
Zealand, 120 m. s.w. of Aucklsnd. 
It exxmrts butter, cheese, bacon, 
and hams. Pop. (1901) 4,407. 

Newport. ( 1 .) Municipal and 
CO. bor., Monmouthshire, Eng- 
land, 12 m. N.K. of Cardiff, on 
the Usk, 4 m. from its mouth. 
It includes Maindee, and forms 
part of Monmouth pari. dist. 
The church of St. Woollos dates 
from the Saxon period. Manu- 
factures include steam-engines, 
railway material, agricultural im- 
plements, glass, pottery, chemical 


Shrewsbury. The church of St. 
Nicholas has been rebuilt. Agri- 
cultural imi)lements and machin- 
ery are manufactured. Pop. (1901) 
3,241. (4.) City, Campbell co., 

Kentucky, U.S.A., on the Ohio, 
oxjposite Cincinnati. Manufac- 
tures watch cases, cast-iron ifipes, 
and sheet iron. Pop. (1900) 28,301 . 
(5.) City and summer resort, 
Rhode I., U.S.A., co. scat of New- 
I)ort CO., 25 m. s. of Providence. 
Pop. (1900) 22,0:14. 

Newport News, city, Virginia, 
U.S.A., on Chesapeake Bay, Rl 
m. N.w. of Norfolk, across the 
James R. It .’las a fine harbour 
and excellent shiiDi^ing facilities. 
Its chief industry is shipbuilding. 
Pop. (1900) 19,6:15. 

Newport Pagnell, mrkt. tn., 
Buckinghamshire, England, on 
the Great Ouse, 14 m. N.E. of 
Buckingham. The church dates, 
in part, from the time of Edward 
HI., and Queen Anne’s Hosifital 
from the 13th century. Pop, 
(1901)4,028. 

New Providence. See Ba- 
hamas. 

New Red San4stQne, See 
TlilASSlO, 
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New River, artificial channel, 
oiifcinally .40 m., but now only 
27 m. loiiff, conveying water from 
the springH of Chadwell and Am- 
well, in Hertfordshire, England, 
and from’ the Lea, to N. London. 
The work was undertaken in 
loot) by Hugh Myddelton, a gold- 
smith of London, and in 1613 the 
New River Head reservoir at 
Clerkenwell was opened. The 
principal reservoirs near London 
are at Stoke Newington (42 ac., 
holding 92,000,(XX) gallons). The 
property was divided into 72 
shares, 36 of which, called Ad- 


original shares, and for the 5,0CM) 
new shares (of a nominal value 
of £100 each), the New River Oo. 
were awarded £6,534,000 of 3 per 
cent, water stock, and were in 
addition allowed to retain cer- 
tain property, estimated at nearly 
half a million, unconnected with 
the water undertaking. 

New Rochelle, city, West- 
chester CO., New York, U.S.A., 
18 m. N.N.E. of New York city, 
of which it is a suburb. Pop. 
(1900) 14,720. 

New Ross, tn. and river port, 
Co. Wexford, Ireland, on the 


height of 1,200 ft. The principal 
are New Siberia, Kotelnoi, Ben- 
nett, Fadeyer, and Lyakov. Rein- 
deer are pastured; many mam- 
moth tusks have been collected, 
and remains of rhinoceroses and 
buffaloes. 

New South Wales, the oldest 
state of the Commonwealth of 
Australia, lietween 28'^ 10' and .37® 
28' and 14V and 1.53“ E. The 
l*Acilic coast-line is over 700 in. 
long, and the breadth from the 
Pacific to the 141st meridian 
avefliges 500 m. Area, 310,700 
sq. m. The chief natural feature 



venturers’ shares, were held by 
8ir Hugh Myddelton and 28 
other persons, the remaining .36 
shares being made over to the 
king in return for his assistance ; 
but these Charles l. relinquished 
in 1631 for an annuity of £.500. 
The Adventurers’ shares have 
since been several times sub- 
divided. In 1634, shares were 
worth only £.3, 4s. 2d. each ; in 
1897 a share was sold for £1 2.5,.5<X1. 
The undertaking of the New 
River Co. was transferred in 
July 1904 to the new Metropoli- 
tan Water Board. For the 72 


Barrow, 2 m. below the conflu- 
ence of the Nore. An iron bridge 
connects it with the Kilkenny 
suburb of Rosliercorn. Pop. (1901) 
5,847. 

Newry, seapt., munic. and narl. 
bor., Co. Down, Ireland, near head 
of < ^irlingford Lough, .‘18 m s.s. w. 
of Belfast. There are flax-spin- 
ning and corn mills, and stone 
quarries. Large vesst; Is are berthed 
at the Victoria Locks, 3 in. below 
the town. Pop. (11)01) 1.3,623. 

New Siberia Islands lie n. of 
the mouth of the Yana, Siberia. 
They culminate in Kotelnoi at a 


is the Main Dividing (or Cordil- 
lera) Range, whicli traverses 
the country from N. to s., and 
averages 2,500 ft., but in Mount 
Kosciusko reaches 7,.308 ft., and 
in Mount Townsend 7,260 ft. In 
the west of the sLate there is 
another mountain system, of 
which the Barrier and the Crey 
Ranges form part. The highest 
peaks are Mount Arrowsmitli and 
Mount Lyell (2,000 ft.). 'Phe 
rivers of the interior are the Mur- 
ray, Murrumbidgee, Darling, and 
Lachlan. Norfolk I. and Lord 
Howe I. belong to this state. 











New i&onth Wales 

Many seams of valuable coal 
are worked, the Newcastle series 
being the most important. Vast 
quantities of water are stored 
in the Cretaceous formation 
underlying the whole of the 
N.w. portion of the state. Ar- 
tesian boring was commenced at 
Killara station in 1879. At the 
end of 1899 there were seventy- 
three completed government 
bores. Of these, forty - eight 
yield about 30,000,000 gallons 
er day; from sixteen smaller 
ores 750,000 gallons per day can 
be pumped. The deepest bore is 
Dolgelly (near Moree), 4,086 ft. 
yielding 746,200 gallons per day. 
At many of these bores the 
government has established irri- 
gation farms. Gold reefs have 
been worked in New South 
Wales since 1851. Copper-min- 
ing reached its highest produc- 
tive i)oint in 188.3. Tin occurs. 
Iron is widely diffused. Anti- 
mony, bismuth, and chromium 
have also been won. The other 
minerals worked include man- 
ganese, platinum, mercury, co- 
balt, and wolfram. Diamonds, 
sapphires, emeralds, rubies, and 
opals are found. The state 
possesses inexhaustible deposits 
of marbles, building-stones, fire- 
clays, and slates. On the coastal 
regions the difference between 
the mean summer and mean 
winter temperatures is 24“. The 
dry heat of the interior and 
western plains is illustrated at 
Bourke, the mean winter read- 
ing of which is 54*5\ The coastal 
district has an average rainfall 
of 41*7.3 in.; that of the table- 
lands is 32*72 in.; of the whole 
country (forty-five years), 49*43 in. 
Over a large area west of the 
Darling the average annual rain- 
fall is only 10 in. 

New South Wales is essentially 
a pastoral country. The area 
occupied for agricultural and 
pastoral purposes is 162,323,1. ‘i3 
acres ; the area under cultivation 
is only 2,568,000 acres. Tobacco 
has increased in acreage and de- 
creased in yield per acre of 
recent years. The areas under 
sugar-cane dhow great increase 
yearly. In li)05 the yield of 
wine amounted to 928,1 00 gallons. 
The export trade in fruits is in- 
creasing. Among the timber trees 
are the red gums and apple trees 
of the northern river flats, and 
the white iron bark, the black- 
butt, the white mahogany, the 
tallow wood, the spotted gum, 
gray box, and varieties of gray 
and blue gums on the ridges and 
mountain slopes. On the north- 
ern rivers are nrush forests of tall 
fern-trees, palms, cabbage-trees, 
the red ceaar, the red bean, the 
beech, and brown pine. Other 
important products of the brush 
forests are teak, cudgerie, red 
ash, and corkwood. 


m 

Of the population, 72 per cent, 
are Australian born, 23^ per cent, 
were born in the United King- 
dom, and 3i per cent, were for- 
eign born. The population (1901) 
was 1,. 359,943. including 7,434 abo- 
rigines find 10,974 Chinese ; ( 1 90()), 
1,504,700. Wool-growing, cattle- 
raising, and meat -freezing are 
staple industries. The more im- 
portant manufactures are cloth- 
ing and textile fabrics, metal 
works and machinery, and books 
and printing. 'I'lie most impor- 
tant i)ort 18 Sydney ; next in 
importance are Newcastle and 
AVollongoiig. The total im- 
ports for 1905 were valued at 
£29,431,828. and the total exports 
at about .t‘37,tMX»,0(.M». Nearly the 
whole of the railways are state 
property, and have a total length 
(1905) of .3,280 m. The Sydney 
mint produces gold coinage only ; 
from 1855 to 1904 it issued coin 
to the value of £109,63.*!, 24.3. 
The average yearly coinage is 
£.3,2.50,01)0. The government is 
administered by two liouses of 
parliament, of which the Assem- 
bly is elected by the people. By 
an act assented to in 11K)3, the 
franchise was extended to women, 
'rhe Legislative Council is a 
nominee house, its members being 
appointed for life. The Assembly 
has 125 members, rarlianients 
are triennial. New South Wales 
contributes £40,000 a year to the 
upkeep of the Australian fleet. 
There is no church establish- 
ment. Of the people profess- 
ing religious beliefs in liRH, 
502,890 were (3iurch of Eng- 
land, 286,911 Roman Catholic, 
109,390 Bresbyterian, 110,112 
Wesleyan and other Metho- 
dist, and 24,112 Congregation- 
alist. Primary education is com- 
pulsory, secular, and practically 
free. For secondary education 
there are high and superior schools 
entirely supjjorted by the state, 
similar in.stitutions partially sup- 
ported by the state, and some de- 
nominational colleges and gram- 
mar schools. Sydney University 
is liberally endowed by the state. 

Botany Bay was discovered by 
fhiptain Cook in 1770, and in 
1788 the first convict fleet arrived 
in New South Wales. The trans- 
yiortation ceased in the early 
’fifties of the 19th century. In 
1856 responsible government be- 
gan. 'I’he Chinese Immigra- 
tion Restriction Act came into 
force in 1862. From 1859 until 
1875 the back country districts 
were terrorized by bushrangers, 
who committed many murders 
and robberies. In 1891 the 
trade unions secured the re- 
turn to Parliament of thirty 
labour members. This inaugu- 
rated democratic legislation in 
Australia. The fiscal policy of 
N ew South Wales, which had u p to 
that time savoured of free trade. 
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became protectionist with the 
accession of the Dibbs ministry. 
In 1893, the state, in common with 
the other Australias, suffered a 
financial panic. 

New South Wales Govern- 
ment Railway, the first railway 
in New South Wales, was com- 
menced in 1851, under the title 
of the Sydney Tramway and 
Railway, and was followed by 
the Hunter River Railway from 
Newcastle to Maitland. In 18.55 
the government took over the 
two i)roi)ertie.s. The line from 
Sydney to Parramatta (14 miles) 
was opened in September 1856. 
The pr(!sent railway system com- 
prises the Southern Line, extend- 
ing from Sydney to Albury, 386 
miles; the Northern Line, from 
Sydney to Jennings, 41H) miles; 
and the 'Western Line— the total 
mileage in oi)eration at June 39, 
1(K)5. being 3,289. The total capi- 
tal expt'uded on construction has 
been £43, 962, .559, and ilie net 
earnings in 1995 were £2,112,897. 
The gauge is 4 ft. 8A in. 

Newspapers, 'rhe Couraut, 
or Weekly Neirs from Foreitjn 
Pnrts^ confessedly translated 
from the Dutch, and pulilished 
by Nathaniel liutler, is the first 
example of a newspaper that has 
come down to us. It bears date 
Oct. 9, 1621, and, with intermis- 
sions, was continued for twenty 
years. In 164.3 the Long Parlia- 
nuuit passed an ordinance forbid- 
ding the publication of any book, 
pamphlet, or i)aper, unless li- 
censed by the authorities which 
Parliament appointed. In 165.5 
Cromwell puoclaiined that ‘no 
person whatever do presume to 
imblish in print any matter of pub- 
lic news or intelligence without 
leave of the Secretary of State.’ 
After the restoration a stringent 
Licensing Act was in force from 
1662 to 1695. During the pro- 
tectorate and the leign of ('hnrles 
Tl. two i)a])ers only were issued 
with authority -the Parliament- 
ary latelliyeiieer and Mercurivs 
Puhlieit.% whose titles were 
changed from time to time. 
Other papers, however, managed 
somehow to appear; and to dis- 
courage this defiance of author- 
ity, one printer, named Twyn, 
was hanged, drawn, and quartered 
in 1663. Another official organ, 
the London Gazette^ appeared in 
1665, and still continues. After 
the deposition of James ii. papers 
multiplied rapidly. In 1704 ap- 
peared Defoe’s Review ; this, 
)efore a year had elansed, was 
produced thrice a week, and by 
its style and character marked a 
great departure from all its pre- 
decessors. Two years earlier the 
first attempt at daily journalism 
had been made by the production 
of the Daily Courani; but this 
payper consisted only of cuttings 
and translations from the foreign 
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preH8. In 1700 there were eight- 
een aeparate papers published 
in Lundun, notable among them 
being Steele’s TtUler, which ap- 
pean?d thrice a week, and which 
in 1711 Vas succeeded by the 
non-political S^tectator. In 1710 
appeared the Examinv as the 
organ of St. .John and Harley, 
with such contributors as Matthew 
Prior, Dr. Atterbury, Dean Swift, 
and the notorious Mrs. Manby. 
The venomous tone of the press 
in those days was its ijrincipal 
characteristic, and almost jus- 
tified the act of ministers in im- 
posing, in 17113, a stamp duty 
on newspapers by way of restric- 
tion. The duty was one half- 
penny for each half -sheet and 
one penny for a whole sheet, 
together with a tax of a shil- 
ling on each adverti.sement. The 
immediate effect was to kill many 
of the smaller papers. Any allu- 
sion to the proceedings of Par- 
liament, or to the members of 
either house, was higlily re.sented 
by Parliament at this time ; and 
both Lords and (commons freely 
fined and committed indiscreet 
publishers, and even the lord 
mayor imitated their example. 
Walpole preferred, however, to 
spend large sums of money in 
buying the supiKjrt of papers or 
of writers connected with them. 
In the early part of the 18th 
century Defoe, Swift, Addison, 
Steele, Johnson, Fielding, and 
Smollett all devoted much of 
their energy to newspaper writing 
— Johnson writing accounts of 
the debates in Parliament for the 
(ientleman'a Magazina^ and Field- 
ing, between 1730 and 174(1, edit- 
ing no fewer than three i)apers. 
It was the production of the 
Briton in 1762, with Smollett as 
editor, as the champion of tlio 
hated Bute administration, vhich 
induced John AVilkes to take to 
journalism. AVilkes started, with 
Churchill, the North Briton (1762) 
as the vehement and uncompro- 
mising enemy of Lord Bute and 
his government. Expelled from 
the House of Commons again and 
again, imprisoned, fined, and even 
outlawed, Wilkes maintained the 
fight for freedom of the press 
for ten long years ; and in the 
end ho triumphed. Another land- 
mark i/i the history of journalism 
was tlui appearance in 1769 of the 
‘Letters of Junius’ in the Public 
Advertiser. Another surrender to 
the growing influence of the press 
was made (1774-80) when AVilliam 
AVoodfall, the proprietor of the 
Morning Chronicle^ persisted in 
regularly and fully reporting the 
proceedings of both houses of 
Parliament, Before this, how- 
ever, though in the same cause. 
Lord Mayor Crosby and Aider- 
man Oliver had been committed 
to the Tower (1771) by the order 
of the House of Commons. But 


since that time no attempt has 
been made to punish the publica- 
tion of parliamentary reports. 

The stamp duty and advertise- 
ment tax were doubled in 1757 ; 
and in 1776 the stamp duty was 
rai.sed to three-halfpence. At the 
same time the publi.shers of news- 
papers were harassed by vindictive 
prosecutions, involving fine and 
imijrisonment, for libel, whenever 
anything was published disagree- 
able to the ministers of the day 
or to those having influence in 
high places. In 1792 the law of 
libel was amended, but only as 
far as to secure for the accused 
the fair trial which a ruling of 
Lord Mansfield had made impos- 
sible ; and the immediate result 
of the new act was to make the 
press prosecutions more numer- 
ous than before. Further op- 
pressive measures were resorted 
to in 1797, when the stamp duty 
was increased to threepence. The 
advertisement tax had been raised 
to 28. 6d. in 1789. In 1804 the 
stamp duty was raised to three- 
pence-halfpenny, and the adver- 
tisement tax to 3s. 6d. ; and in 
1815 the stamp duty was raised 
to fourpence, the highest point 
which it ever reached. 

The I^imes was founded in 1788, 
its principal rival being the Morn- 
ing Chronicle^ in connection with 
which Perry first perfected the 
present system of parliament- 
ary reporting. Both Perry and 
AValter, the proprietor of the 
Times, were fined and imprisoned. 
The heavy stamp duty made it 
necessary to charge at least 
scvenpence for a daily paper. 
Newspapers were not only vio- 
lently partisan at this time, but 
unconscionably scurrilous and 
vituperative in their language, 
and not until the 19th century 
WHS well advanced did they 
wholly throw off this habit. A 
distinctly higher tone was set by 
,lohn ami Leigh Hunt in the Ex- 
aminer, a weekly paper founded 
by them in 1898. But the atti- 
tude of the governing classes 
towards newspapers was well 
shown by the prosecution of tho 
Hunts for seditious libel, for 
saying that * of all monarchs 
since the revolution the suc- 
cessor of George ill. will have 
the finest opportunity of becom- 
ing nobly popular.’ Another 
prosecution, equally abortive, 
followed in 1810, for an article 
against flogging in the army; 
but more excuse for official re- 
sentment was provided Wo years 
later by Leigh Hunt’s immortal 
piece of invective against the 
prince-regent. The Hunts were 
sent to prison for two years ; but 
in the three years preceding their 
prosecution not less than forty- 
two other press prosecutions were 
entered. 

AVith the beginning of the 


reign of Queen Victoria, how- 
ever, the days of prosecution for 
seditious libel came to an end. 
The right to i^ublish reports of 
cases in the law courts and po- 
lice courts was next extorted. 
Henry Hetherington, in 1830, in 
open defiance of the law, brought 
out his Poor Man^s Guardian 
as an unstamped penny weekly. 
For this ho went to prison ; but in 
the end he secured a relaxation 
of the law in favour of weekly 
papers of the type of the Poor 
Man's Guardian, which itself 
was continued as the Weekly 
Dispatch. The political agita- 
tion against the stamp duty took 
serious form in 1849, when Mr. 
Milner Gibson took up the matter. 
The advertisement duty had been 
lowered to Is. 6d. in 1833; and 
three years later the stamp duty 
had been reduced to a penny, 
while the paper duty was fixed 
at three-halfpence a pound. The 
result had been to decrease tho 
price of the papers from seven- 
pence to fivepence a copy, and 
to increase the circulation at a 
bound three or four fold. At 
length, in 1853, a motion calling 
for the repeal of the advertise- 
ment tax was carried against the 
government of the dav. Two 
years later the stamp duty was 
abolished, and in 1861 the last 
of the burdens on newspaper 
enterprise— the paper duty— dis- 
appeared. 

The immediate consequence of 
this was the springing up of 
daily newspapers all over the 
country. AVith the development 
of the daily press came a new 
impulse to weekly journals of 
all kinds, and the sectional and 
class papers which began to ap- 
pear in the ’forties were multi- 
plied many times in numbers in 
circulation. But the mechanical 
difficulties of printing a great 
issue, and the impossibility of 
distributing it, confined all but 
the leading papers to a very 
narrow circulation. The Times, 
with a circulation of 50,0(X), 
largely exceeded all its contem- 
poraries. The introduction of 
the steam-press by John AValter 
in 1814 was the first great ad- 
vance made ; and the next was 
the adoption of the Hoe rotary 
machines in the early ’forties, 
followed twenty years later by 
the AValter press. It now be- 
came possible to print editions of 
100,900 or more ; and the build- 
ing of the railways solved the 
difficulty of distribution, and 
greatly facilitated the collection 
of news. But in this last respect 
a still greater influence was ex- 
erted by the establishment of 
the electric telegraph. The only 
serious disadvantage remaining 
was removed when the tele- 
graphs were taken over by the 
Post Office in 1868. Facilities for 
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telefirraphic intercourse produced 
the news agencies. The first to 
come into the field was 
by which news of the princiiml 
events abi-oad is supplied to 
newspapers at an annual sub- 
scription. Ill I8G8 and 1870 re- 
spectively the Central News 
and the Press Association were 
founded. Further improvements 
in printing machinery, and the 
invention of the type-composing 
machine, have so tar increased 
the rapiility of mechanical pro- 
duction that the issue of edi- 
tions of half a million is now 
an accomplished fact ; and to 
attract so enormous a public, a 
further reduction in the price 
of newspapers from a penny to a 
halfpenny has been in progress 
during the last ten years. The 
London Farthing Post, which 
only lived by evading the stamp 
duty, was started in 1718, and 
the first halfpenny paper— the 
A cfeo— appeared in 1888; while 
a halfpenny morning daily — the 
Northern Ac/io— was first issued 
in 1869. The latest development 
of daily journalism is in the di- 
rection of illustration. An illus- 
trated daily paper— the Daily 
G raphic-—yf»,B produced in 1890, 
and since then nearlvall the great 
dailies have adopted, more or less 
regu larly, i 1 lustrations bearing on 
the events of the hour. 

In the early days of news- 
papers the difficulty was to find 
news enough to fill the tiny and 
intermittent sheets that then 
appeared. Nowadays the princi- 
pal function of a large editorial 
staff is to squeeze into the space 
available the huge volume of 
intelligence with which day by 
day every newspaper is over- 
whelmed. In the first place, 
there are the claims of the adver- 
tisements, which must always be 
the life-blood of any self-support- 
ing and competitive press. These 
are dealt with in all large news- 
paper offices by a special depart- 
ment, which is strictly extra- 
editorial. The matter which fills 
the columns not devoted to ad- 
vertisements may be divided into 
nine classes — editorial comments, 
official announcement^^ special 
articles and correspondence, for- 
eign news, political news, law 
and police reports, city news, 
sporting intelligence, and gen- 
eral home news. When the 
events are local or pf exceptional 
importance, newspapers send 
their own representatives to re- 
port the proceedings. In other 
cases, reports are supplied by local 
correspondents or by the news 
agencies ; and the tendency is 
more and more for the agencies 
to supplant the local corresixmd- 
ents. Special rates for press mes- 
sages are granted by the Post 
Office. The financial news and 
sporting news are generally dealt 


with bv special departments— 
most of the leading papers hav- 
ing city offices and city editors 
of their own. The city editor’s 
duty is to write a review of the 
state of the money market and 
the tendencies of tlie stock ex- 
change. to give the latest prices 
of stocks and shares, and to com- 
ment on tile salient commercial 
and financial transactions of the 
tlay. Tile traile returns may or 
may not be dealt witii iiy the 
same person. The sporting edi- 
tor looks after the racing news, 
cricket, football, golf, and all 
otiier sports. There is a sf^ecial 
agency devoted to the reporting 
of sporting events, and through 
this most of the newspaper.s de- 
rive their sporting news. In re- 
gard to law reporting, the agencies 
are the source of supply for nearly 
all papers out of l.ondoii ; some 
of the metropolitan paj^ers are 
served b^' a special corps of law 
reporters, or, as in the case of tiie 
Times, iiy their own represen- 
tatives. in respect of political 
news, which includes the debates 
in Parliament, intelligence from 
the lobiiy, and the rejiorts of 
political HiM^eches, the agencies 
again cover the whole ground for 
an increa.sing number of news- 
papers. But most journals to-day 
supplement or almost displace 
their report of the parliamen- 
tary debates by a ‘Parliamentary 
Sketch,’ and many of them liave 
a lobby corrc.'mondent of their 
own. Many of the great news- 
papers in London and the coun- 
try have their own special cor- 
respondents in the important 
capitals of the w'orld, and some, 
like the Times, have a private 
wire to Paris ; but even then the 
special telegrams only supple- 
ment those of Reuter. During the 
South African war most of the 
newspaiiers who had special cor- 
respondents at the front sought 
to mitigate the great burden of 
the expense by forming groups 
which shared the news and the 
cost of procuring it. Distinct 
from news strictly so called are 
the special articles whic^i occupy 
a large jjlace in every modern 
newspaper. They include dra- 
matic and musical criticism, liter- 
ary reviews, and the communica- 
tions of special correspondents 
on events of the day, or on ques- 
tions which may be the subject of 
inquiry or agitation. Reviews of 
new books now occupy a consider- 
able place in daily journalism, 
and some morning papers issue 
from time to time special liter- 
ary supplements. Finally, there 
is the news supplied from offi- 
cial sources, such as the London 
Gazette and the government de- 
partments — appointments and 
promotions in the church or the 
services, reflations of the War 
Office, and Admiralty orders. 


The sub-editors usually begin 
the immense labour of sifting 
and preparing the pile of ‘copy* 
awaiting attention at four or five 
o’clock in the afternoon. In- 
structions having been* received 
from the editor as to space to 
be giveii to particular depart- 
imuits of news, the ‘flimsies’ of 
the agencies and the ‘liners’ and 
the ‘copy’ of reporters liave to be 
adjusted to the required length. 
Everything has to be rend, cor- 
rected, marked for 

type, ‘ leads,’ and so on, and 
given suitable headings, and even 
cross-headings. This labour de- 
mands the attention of a staff 
of half a dozen sub-editors or 
more, even when the foreign 
and sporting news and other 
special branches of intelligence 
are dealt with by special depart- 
ments. Not the least anxious 
part of the suli-editor’s duty is 
to see, first, that no important 
event is overlooked, and, next, 
that no ‘do'ible’ or duplication 
of the same piece of news occurs 
in different parts of the paper. 
In the foreign department many 
of the messages of correspondents 
abroad have to be decoded; and 
most of them being qnly sent in 
skeleton, to save the expense of 
unnecessary words, have to be 
put into readable English. With 
the whole contents of the paper 
the editor has to be familiar, and 
he or his assistant-editors have 
to read everything in proof, to 
see that nothing libellous or an- 
tagonistic to the tone or policy 
of the jiaper gets into print. 
Then he must decide not only 
what space is to be given to each 
item of news, but what subjects 
are fit for treatment in editorial 
leaders, and in what manner they 
shall be treated. There are the 
leader-writers to instruct, and 
their leaders to read, and modify 
if need be ; and at the last mo- 
ment there is always the possi- 
bility of news arriving which 
will quite alter the proportion- 
ate importance of events, or 
quite modify the view which has 
been taken of them. 

When the modern printing press 
is set to work, 20,000 or more com- 
plete copies of a 16-page penny 
newspaper are not only produced 
per nour, but are folded ai^d 
counted in piles of twenty-five. 
In the event of very important 
news arriving after the paper has 
prone to press, a stop-press edition 
18 ordered. 

Newstead, vil. and par., Not- 
tinghamshire, England, 6 m. s. 
of Mansfield, and near Sher- 
wood Forest. Newstead Abbey, 
founded by Henry ii. in 1170 
in penance for the murder of 
Becket, was granted by Henry 
VIII. to the Byron famils^ by 
the last of whom it was sold in 
1818. 
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Newt, or ICpt {Triton), a tailed 
amuhibian, belonging; to the same 
family as the salamander, but 
characterized by the strong com- 
pression of the tail, which is used 
as a swi<nming organ. Most spe- 
cies spend a considerable part of 
the year on land. The diet con- 
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garis, the common or spotted 
newt ; 2\ cristaius, the crested 
newt, which is less frequent than 
the preceding; and the small T. 
palvuiius, or webbed newt, whicli 
is rare in Britain. The common 
newt reaches a length of rather 
more th;m three indies, and hi. a 
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Newts awl their Dcrefonmnit, 
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1. Warty newt. male. 2. Foinalo. 3. Comiiioii HincNtth newt, male. 4. Fenmlo. r*. Tal- 
inated smooth newt, male. 6. Female. 7. Details of development:— a, egg In Kl^iry envelope ; 
b, e, BUccoBsive stagoB of progreRs within the envelope ; d, enihryo on leaving the envelope ; e, /, 
larva at nucceaslvo stages of development. (1 to 6, natural Bir-e ; 7, enlarged.) 


sists of insects, worms, centipedes, 
snails, and so forth. At the breed- 
ing season the males often become 
brightly coloured, and in some in- 
stances develop a high crest along 
the ridge of the back. Newts are 
widely distributed, Kurope being 
specially rich in species. Three 
species occur in Britain—T. vul^ 


an almost smooth skin. The 
under surface is yellow or orange 
spotted with black, while the 
upper parts are brown or green- 
ish, marked with black spots or 
stripes. At the breeding season 
the male has a glittering blue 
band along the side of the tail ; 
and he has also a wavy crest. 


i^ew festameni 

which runs the whole len^h of 
the back, and terminates in the 
tail-iin. 

Tlure is no difficulty in getting 
newts to breed in confinement, 
and the larva; are easily reared. 
The eggs are laid singly, each 
being carefully wrapped in the 
leaf of a water-plant. After about 
a fortnight the little tadi>ole 
emerges. At the time of hatch- 
ing it has on the head region 
two filaments, known as the 
claspers, by means of which it 
attaches itself to water plants; 
behind these are the simple gills, 
while still farther liack appear 
the rudiments of the fore limbs. 
About tliree weeks after hatching 
the hind legs begin to appear, 
and the lungs become functional. 
About the same time the animal 
adopts a carnivorous instead of a 
vegetarian diet. As the lungs 
become more and more fully de- 
veloped the gills diminish and 
finally disappear, the hind limbs 
become perfected, and in the 
early autumn the little newts 
leave the water, though remain- 
ing in damp places near its mar- 
gin. The circulation of the blood 
may be seen in the gills of the 
larval newt as beautifully, and 
6 with much less trouble in the way 
of preparation, as in the clas- 
sic case of the web of the frog’s 
foot. The crested newt reaches a 
length of about six inches, and 
h; 8 a roughened skin, while the 
breeding male bears a prominent 
notched crest on the body. It 
is more aquatic in its habits than 
the common form. An interest- 
* ing continental species is T. rri- 
I pestris^ which ascends the Alps to 
a height of 7,000 feet. 

New Testament, Intro- 
duction TO. There has been 
some discussion among scholars 
as to the nature of the prob- 
lem with which ‘introduction* 

^ has to deal. Baur defines it as 
criticism of the New Testament 
canon. And that is true so far 
1 as it goes, but it unduly restricts 
'3 the scope of the discipline. 
Schleiermacher seems to regard 
it as a kind of indefinite prolegom- 
enon, ‘intended to carr.v the pres- 
ent reader back to the standpoint 
of the first readers* (Weiss’s In- 
troduction, Eng. trans., i. p. 25). 
Such an intention falls undoubt- 
edly within its aims, but the de- 
scription is too vague and general. 
Jiilicher’s terse definition appears 
to be moroadequate: ‘That branch 
of the science of literary history 
whose subject is the New Testa- 
ment* {Einleitung in d, N,T., p. 
1). But from its subject-matter 
as the record of the supreme 
revelation of God in history, 
the subject claims to be handled 
with great delicacy of treat- 
ment and self-restraint. The 
aim is to discover the origin of 
the writings under discussion. 
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their authors, their dates, the 
occasion of their composition, the 
historical situation which formed 
their environment, and the pur- 
pose which they w'ere intended 
to serve. These are questions of 
fact, of evidence. And the evi- 
dence must he collected from two 
main sources— partly from the 
documents themselves, an<l partly 
from the testimony of contem- 
rary or subsequent writers, 
here the documents are not the 
simple productions of separate 
writers, but composite works, 
incorporating various distinct 
sources within themselves, the 
task is to disentangle them ; and 
this demands genuine insight into, 
and sympathy with, the spirit of 
the writing, as well as sobriety of 
judgment and an intellect trained 
in the weighing of evidence. 

But the questions arising out 
of this task cannot he separated 
from that of the growth of the 
New Testament canon, the for- 
mation of the definite collec- 
tion to which the name New 
Testament has heeii given. 
Some scholars go further, and 
include textual criticism within 
the sphere of this science, 'fhe 
criticism of documents may, how- 
ever, easily degenerate into a dry 
and mechanical formalism. An 
adequate criticism of tlie his- 
torical facts must he regulated 
hy an adequate conception of the 
spiritual movement which lies 
behind them. 

HiHtorii. — As far hack as 2<)0 
A.l). a Roman theologian, Cains, 
questioned the apostolic origin 
of the Apocalypse; Origen re- 
fused to believe that the 
Epistle to the Hebrews had 
been written hy 8t. Paul ; and 
the church historian Eusebius 
has handed down in his Hiniorff 
(c. .324) a large collection of the 
opinions of earlier writers on the 
hooks of the Bible. The church 
of the middle ages was content 
to abide hy tradition. At the 
reformation, although Luther in- 
cidentally expres.sed himself with 
great freedom on some of the 
New Testament writings, no sys- 
tematic attempt was made in 
the way of a critical investiga- 
tion. The real founder of scien- 
tific introduction was Richard 
Simon, priest of the Oratory in 
Paris. In 1689 he published his 
ffistoire Critique du Textc du 
Nouveau Testament. Although 
his main subject is the text, he 
devotes a number of his opening 
chapters to the authenticity and 
chronology of the New Testament 
books. Throughoutheapproaches 
his subject in the genuinely his- 
toric spirit. His work was contin- 
ued hy J. D. Michaclis, whose Ein- 
leitung in die giittliehen Schriften 
d. Neuen Bundcs appeared in 
1750, and in an enlarged edition 
In 1788. Michaelis examines the 
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tradition regarding each hook 
with remarkable candour, .and in 
some instances- notably that of 
the Epistle of Jude— with con- 
siderable boldness of criticism. 
He emphasizes the fact — and this 
is noteworthy- -that the critical 
treatment of a New Testament 
writing need hy no means affect 
or impair the validity of the 
Christian faith. But the first 
scientific investigation of the 
history of the canon was at- 
tempted by the Halle scholar 
J. S. Semler. In hm Ahhandlung 
ron freier Untersucliuug dcs 
Kanons (1771 5) he endeavours to 
distinguish between the perma- 
nent and the temiwrary elements 
in the New Testament writings, 
between the eternal revelation 
of God and those characteristics 
which i)elonged to the nationality, 
temperament, and training of the 
individual writer.s.' .1. G. Eich- 
horn, in his Einleitumj in il. 
Neue Testament (cd. 1820-7), 
made somewhat hasty attem])ts 
to reach satisfactory combinations 
of facts. Of greater v.alue was the 
Einleitnntj in die kanonisekni, 
Bucher des Neuen Testaments 
(1826) of De Wette, a scholar who 
combined great learning with a 
sane and sober judgment. Owing 
to its careful investigation of de- 
tail, this work may still be con- 
sulted with profit. As we approach 
more recent times we can only 
mention a few of the most note- 
worthy productions. K. A. (hed- 
ner planned an elaborate intro- 
duction to the New Testament, of 
which only the first part appeared 
(1836). But a scheme similar to 
his was successfully carried out 
by the Strassburg professor, E. 
Reuss, in his (i esr.hichte d. heili- 
gen Schriften d. Neuen Testa- 
ments (revised ed. 1887; Eng. 
trails. 1874). Reuss, with great 
independence of judgment and 
lucidity of style, attempts an ex- 
haustive historical treatment of 
New Testament introduction, em- 
bracing the history of the canon, 
of the text, of translations, and 
of exegesis. In some main re- 
spects he occupies a position akin 
to that of the Tubingen school. 
The leader of this .school, F. C. 
Baur, dealt for the first time with 
the New Te.stament writings, not 
as the isolated productions of 
separate personalities, hut as in- 
timately hound up with the early 
history of the Christian church, 
and reflecting the various phases 
of its development. In the appli- 
cation of his ruling conception, 
which he sought to establish hy 
the most minuto analysis of the 
New Testament books, he was led 
to extreme hypotheses, which 
have long since oeen proved un- 
tenable. He imagined that the 
church of the apostolic age was 
rent into two sharply opposed 
parties. The one, led by St. 
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Paul, stood for a universal Chris- 
tianity, independent of the Jew- 
ish law ; the other, supported 
by St. Peter and the original 
apostles, clung to all the charac- 
teristic prejudices of Judaism. 
The documents which reflect the 
former standpoint are the con- 
troversial epistles to the Gala- 
tiiins, Corinthians, and Rom.ons, 
these alone being Pauline. The 
original Judaistic Christianity 
survives most clearly in the 
Apocalypse. Gradually, after 
the first generation of Christians 
had passed away, attempts at re- 
conciliation were made, and that 
successfully. The gospels. Acts, 
and renifiining epistles are monu- 
ments of this conciliatory tend- 
ency, which finally resulted in 
the Catholic church. B.aur’s 
chief works are Pavlus (2nd ed. 
1866) .nud Ki rehengesehichte der 
ersten Jahrhunderte (1853). 
His pupils, especially Zeller, 
Schwegler, and Kostlin, in their 
journal, the Theologisehe Jahr- 
hiieher^ made many lesirncd and 
ingenious conMibutionsin supfiort 
of their master’s position, intro- 
ducing, how'ever, important modi- 
fications in various directions, 
'riie apiiearancc of this school 
called forth opiiosition both from 
those who refused to question the 
teaching of tradition, and those 
who, while prepared to grant the 
rights of criticism, were com- 
pelled to protest against an ar- 
liitrary and reckless njiplication 
of its methods. As representa- 
tive of the former may be taken 
J. P. Lange in his Apostnlisehcs 
Xeitalter (1850 4), and tf. H. A. 
Kbrard in his Wissensehaftliehc 
Kritik d. Evangelisehen <ie- 
schichte (2nd ed. 1850). The 
other standpoint is seen in the 
introductions of H. A. AV. Meyer 
to the variouspartsof h\nKritisch- 
Exegetischer Kommentar^ and in 
the Einlei tu ng of E. B1 eek. Th esc 
works, however, as dealing only 
with separate difficulties, had 
nothing of the epoch-making sig- 
nificance which belonged to A. 
RitschPs Entstehnng d. nltkatho- 
lisehen Kirchc^ in the second edi- 
tion of which (1857) the author, 
a former disciple of Baur, con- 
vincingly showed that the Tu- 
bingen school had misappre- 
hended the essential factors in 
early Christian history. 

Although Baiir’s fundamental 
ositions have been abandoned, 
is freedom from tradition and 
his far-reaching critical methods 
survive in such works as H. J. 
HoHzmann^fiNistorisch-Nritische 
Einleitung in d. Neue Testament 
(.Srd ed. 1892), a masterly produc- 
tion, and most exhaustive in the 
account which it takes of all that 
has been done in this department. 
The Einleitung of B. Weiss (Eng. 
trans. of 2nd ed., 1886) occupies a 
much less advanced standpoint* 
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and is the work of a theoto^an 
distinguished for thoroughness 
combined with cautious judg- 
ment. Still more conservative is 
the Einleitung of T. Zahn (181)7- 
99), a botek of prodigious learning, 
presenting the strongest case that 
could be presented by a modern 
scholar for traditional views of the 
New Testament writings. Men- 
tion must also be made of the 
admirable handbook of JUlicher 
{Einleitung in d. N.T.^ 2nd cd. 
1894), who may perhaps be de- 
scribed as standing midway be- 
tween Holtzmann and Weiss. 
Dr. Dods’s Inirod. to the N.T. 
(Theological Kducator Series) is 
a very convenient manual on a 
smaller and more popular scale. 

Newton, (i.) City, Middlesex 
CO., Massachusetts, U.S.A., ad- 
joins Boston, of which it is a 
suburb. It manufactures ma- 
chinery, silk, worsted, and rubber 
products. Pop. (UK)()) 33,.087. ( 2 .) 
City, Kansas, U.S.A., co. seat of 
Harvey co.,114 m. s.w.of Topeka. 
Pop. (1900) 0,208. 

Newton, Alkukii (1829), Kng- 
li.sh ornithologist, born atCeneva; 
received (1851) from l^Iagdalen 
College, Cambridge, a travelling 
fellowship, which enabled him to 
pursue investigations into the 
bird life of Iceland, N. America, 
and other regions. It was owing 
to his report on this subject that 
the British Association took steps 
(1808) to procure legislation for 
the protection of birds. Among 
his works are The Zoolog g of 
Aneient Europe (1802), The ' Birds 
of Greenland ( 1875), A Dictionary 
of Birds (1893-0), and Ooth:ca 
WoUeyana (1804-1905). 

Newton, Sir Charles Thomas 
(1810-94), Kng’isli archa'ologi.st, 
discovered in 1850 the site and 
remains of the mausoleum at 
Halicarnassus, and also made 
imnortant discoveries at Cnidus 
ann^ Branchidie. From 1801 to 
1885 he was keeper of Greek and 
Roman antiquities at the British 
Museum. He held the Yates 
chair of classical arclneology at 
UniversityCoUege, London (1880- 
88), and was largely responsil)le 
for the foundation of the Society 
for the l*roinotion of Hellenic 
Studies, the Briti.sh School at 
Athens, and the Egypt Explora 
tion Fund. Among his publica- 
tions are History of Discoveries 
at Htlic tmassus, Cnidus, and 
Branchidee (1802-3), Travels and 
Discoveries in the Levant (186.5), 
arnd Essays on Art and Arclue- 
plogy (1880). 

Newton, Sir Isaac (1642-1727), 
English natural philosopher, was 
born at Woolsthorpe, Lincoln- 
shire. In 1665-7 he invented the 
binomial theorem, the method of 
tangents, and the duxional cal- 
culus (direct and inver.se). The 
story seems to be authentic that 
the fall of an npplo in the 
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garden at Woolsthorpe late in 
1665 started tlie train of thouglit 
which led him to the discovery of 
universal gravitation. He cer- 
tainly then deduced tf«e rule of 
inverse squares from Kepler’s 
third law, and attempted to verify 
it by the observed motion of the 
moon. It was not, however, until 
1685, when IMcanl’s improved 
value for the terrestrial radius 
was at his dispo.sal, and he had 
overcome the ditficulty of calcu- 
lating the attraction of a sphere 
upon an adjacent particle, that 
ho aacertaine<l the agreement to 
be exact. The great work em- 
bodying his conclusions was i>ub- 
li.shed in July 1687, with the title 
Philosophiie Naturalis Princiyia 
Mathematica. The lirst book ex- 
pounded generally the dynamical 
I'esults of the law. The second 
tieated of motion in a resisting 
metlium, hydrostatics, hydrody- 
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n.Tinics, and the theory of the 
tides. Finally, Book III. showed 
the working of the attractive 
principle in the solar system, 
and <lemonstrated the subjection 
to it of comets. Newton’s optical 
re.searches began in 1666, when 
he resolved white light into its 
constituent colours. Two years 
later he constrxicted the first re- 
flecting telescope, and in papers 
communicated to the Royal Soci- 
ety in 1672 and 1675 described 
his prismatic experiments and 
the phenomena of thin plates. 
(8ee Newton’s Rings.) His re- 
sults were collected in a volume 
on Optics (1704), in which the 
emission theory of light was 
advocated. Newton succeeded 
Barrow as Lucasian professor of 
mathematics at Cambridge in 
lf)69. He represented the univer- 
sity in the convention of 1689 ; 
hut though again elected to Par- 
liament in the Whig interest in 
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1701, he was rejected at the iJolls 
in 1705. He became in 1696 
warden, and in 1699 master, of 
the Mint; was knighted by Queen 
Anne in 1705 ; ami acted as presi- 
dent of the Royal Society from 
1703 until his death. The first 
account of his new calculus was 
in the form of two letters drawn 
up for Wallis in 1692, and he 
corre.sponded with Leibniz on 
the subject in 169.3. The con- 
troversy regarding their respec- 
tive claims to priority dragged on 
for a score 01 years from 1705. 
The facts elicit€*d left no room 
for <loubt of Newton’s originality. 
His disputes with Flamsteed were 
no less wearisome and unwelcome. 
He was engaged in 1694 5 on the 
laborious ta.sk of perfecting his 
lunar theory, for which puri>ose 
Fl.'imsteed’s ob.servations were 
indispensable. They were com- 
municated i^artially and reluc- 
tantly, and tlie annoyances in- 
volved caused Newton to abandon 
his pur.suit of the moon’s inequal- 
ities. This contest embittered 
seven years of his life. He died 
at Kensington, and was buried in 
Westminster Abbey. A bibliog- 
raphy of works by and relating 
to New’ton was imblished by 
G. J. Gray in 1888. »See Lives 
])y Sir David Brewster (ed. 1893) 
and A. de Morgan (1885). 

Newton, John (1725-1807), 
English divine and hymn-writer, 
was horn in London. After being 
a sailor, a slave-trader, and a tide 
surveyor at Liverpool (1755 60), 
lie became in 1764 curate of 
Olncy, Bucks. It was here that 
he formed that close friendshiii 
with the poet Cowjjer which re- 
sulteil in their joint production 
of the Olney Hymns (1779). The 
stern Calvinism of Newton did 
much to deepen the melancholy 
from which (kiwper suffered. He 
also published Remarkable and 
Interesting Particulars in the Life 
of the Rev, John Newton (1764). 
See IMemoirs by Cecil, prefixed 
to Newton’s Collected Works 
(1808), and by Bickersteth (1843). 

Newton, John (182,3-95), Ameri- 
can engineer and soldier, born at 
Norfolk, Virginia. He was pres- 
ent at many of the battles of 
the civil war, and led a division 
at Fredericksburg, Salem, and 
Gettysburg ( 1863), as well as dur- 
ing the campaign in Georgia 
(1864). He subsequently did 
much to develop the utility of 
New York and other harbours 
(1866 85). He served as com- 
mi.ssioncr of public works for 
New York (1887-8). 

Newton - Abbot, tn., Devon- 
shire, England, 16 m. s.s.w. of 
Exeter. St. Augustine’s convent 
is a handsome modern building. 
There are railway (G.W.R.) work- 
shops. Pop. (1961) 12,518. 

Newton - In - Makerfield, ur- 
ban dist. (comprising the town- 
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ships of Newtoii-le- Willows and 
Earlestown), Lancashire, Eng- 
land, 15 in. w. of Manchester. 
Industries include printing and 
stationery works, paper inills. 
glass wtirks, and locomotive and 
engineering works, and there are 
collieries. The Liverpool Corpo- 
ration has here a reformatory 
school, witli market garden and 
farm. Pop. (11)01) 10,001). 

INewton's Rings, a phenom- 
enon due to the interference of 
light, described by Sir Isaac New- 
ton in 1075. AVhen two glass 
surfaces — one }jlanc, the other 
slightly convex— are pressed to- 
gether, a series of tinted fringes 
are seen to surround concentri- 
cally the point of contact. If 
the illumination be with ordinary 
white light, they are seven in 
number, the inner edges being 
coloured blue or violet, the outer 



Newton's Rinr/s, and Diagram 
showing the path of ih-e ray of 
light producing the red ring. 

reddish. They are caused by the 
different lengths of the paths tra- 
versed by the beams separately 
reflected from the curved and flat 
surfaces, but reaching the eye 
simultaneously. When they ar- 
rive in oijposiite phases of vibra- 
tion, there is destruction ; when in 
similar phases, there is reinforce- 
ment of light: and these effects 
are produced at different dis- 
tances from the centre for the 
different colours. The interval 
between the glasses, in fact, 
varies as the scpiare of the cen- 
tral distance ; and it is the width 
of the interval which determines 
whether waves of a given length 
shall neutralize each other or 
conspire. The measurement of 
the rings thus gives the wave- 
lengths of prismatic light; and 
Newton virtually obtained this 
result, though he interpreted it 
in terms of the emission theory. 
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Transmitted light also gives rise 
to coloured rings. They are of 
a complementary character to 
those due to reflection, the cen- 
tral spot being white instead of 
black. 

Newton-Stewart, mrkt. tn. 
and police bur., Wigtownshire, 
Scotland, 50 m. by rail w.s.w. 
of Dumfries ; has manufactures 
of agricultural implements and 
tweeds. Pop. (1901) 2,204. 

Newtown, (i.) Town, Mont- 
gomeryshire, AVales, on Severn, 
12 m. s.a.w. of Welshpool ; is the 
centre of flannel manufacture. 
Robert Owen, the founder of 
English socialism, was a native 
(1771). Pop. (1901) 0,500. (2.) 

Suburban munic., Sydney, New 
South Wales, Australia. Pop. 
(11M)1) 22,623. 

Newtownards, tn., Co. Down, 
Ireland, 9i m. E. of Jlclfast, near 
head of Strangford Lough. Mus- 
lin, damask, and hosiery are man- 
ufactured, linen embroidery and 
flax-spinning are carried on, and 
there are nui*series. Poix (1901) 
9 , 110 . 

New Trial. See Trial. 

New Uliti, city, Minnesota, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Brown co., on 
Minnesota R., 70 m. s.w. of Min- 
neapolis ; is the centre of a rich 
agricultural and stock-raising 
district, and carries on consider- 
able trade ; has grain elevators, 
flour mills, brewerie.s, machine 
shops, and pipe-organ manufac- 
tories. In 1802 it was the scene 
of a massacre by Indians. Pop. 
(1900) 5,403, largely (lermans. 

New Westminster, tn., for- 
mer cap. of British Columbia, 
(Janada, near mouth of Fraser 
R., here about a mile wide, and 
containing several inliabited is- 
lands. It is 75 m. N.E. of Victoria, 
is in the midst of the gold region, 
and has an export trade in lum- 
ber. canned salmon, and flsh oil ; 
also anthracite and bituminous 
coal. Pop. (1901)6,499. 

New Whatcom, city, Wash- 
ington, U.S.A., CO. seat of What- 
com CO., on Puget Sound, 80 m. 
N. of Seattle. Pop. (1900) 6,834. 

New-Year's Day. Asfarlnck 
,as 3000 n.C. the Now-Year fes- 
tival, called Zakmuk, was cele- 
brated by the ancient Babylo- 
nians, being specially associated 
with the sun-god Marduk or Bel- 
Merodach. It was believed that 
Marduk himself sat in council 
with his lesser gods within a 
chamber of his great temple at 
Babylon, and that then and there 
they predestined the events of the 
corning year, with special refer- 
ence to the fate of the king’s life. 
The Zakmuk rejoicings lasted for 
eleven or twelve days, during the 
early part of the month of Nisan 
(latter March). Dr. J. G. Frazer 
shows how the Jewish Purim feast, 
the Greek festival of Cronus, the 
Roman Saturualia, and the mod- 
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orn carnival all have affinity with 
this Babylonian celebration. But 
the beginning of the year did not 
synchronize in each case. Where- 
as the vernal equinox marked the 
Babvlonian Now Year, the year 
of the Romans ended at the win- 
ter solstice. But in either case 
the root idea api)ears to have boon 
the revival of the sun’s strength ; 
and tlio solar wor.ship of Babylon 
is parallolod by that of the mn- 
god Mithra in Romo, where the 
special day of celebration (25th 
December) was known as the 
Dies naialis Solis invicti. The 
survivals in modern Europe of 
the ancient New Year rites and 
customs arc too numerous to I o 
detailed. But the giving of pres- 
ents, known in ancient Rome as 
strence^ and in modern Fiance as 
etrenneSt flourished at the English 
court until the 17th century, and 
still suivives in Scotland and in 
France. Boxing Day in England 
and Handsel Monday in Scotland 
also testify to the same usage. 

New York, (i.) Popularly the 
* empire state,’ N.K. state of 
U.S.A., lies between 40*’ 30' and 
45° N. and 72” and 79” 45' W., bor- 
dering on the N. on Canada and 
Lake Ontario. It was one of the 
thirteen original states, and has 
an area of 47,020 sq. m. The N. 
part of the state is occupied to 
a huge extent by the irregular 
group of the Adirondack Mts., 
the culminating point of which 
is Mt. Marcy (5,344 ft.). In the 
sou them part of the state the 
Alleghany plateau extends north- 
wards nearly to Lake Ontario, 
and to the Hudson R. on the E. 
Along the Hudson it is erodtd 
into the Catskill Mt.s. (Slide 
Mt., 4,220 ft.). ^ On the N. the 
Laurentian glacier has ploughed 
many long, narrow furrows into 
the slope of the plateau, several 
of which aio now filled with 
water, forming the ‘Finger 
Lakes.’ The principal river of 
the state is the Hudson, with its 
main branch, the Mohawk. The 
Larming industry ranks second in 
importance to manufactures and 
commerce. The chief industries 
are clothing, found ryand machine- 
shop products, printing and pub- 
lishing, sugar and molasses refin- 
ing, malt liquors, slaughtering and 
meat-packing, tobacco and cigars, 
lumber, flour, chemicals, hosiery 
and knit goods, furniture, pe- 
troleum-refining, paper and wood 
pulp, cheese, butter, and con- 
densed milk, boots and shoes, 
leather and leather goods, elec- 
trical apparatus, silk and silk 
goods. The mineral products 
include iron ore, salt, jietro- 
leum, and natural gas. There 
are mineral springs at Saratoga, 
RichfieM, and Sharon Springs. 
New Yoi-k is the most populous 
state in the union, having in 1900 
a population of 7,268,894. Tho 
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increase in the preceding; ten 
years was 1,205,720, or at the rate 
of 21 per cent. The proportion 
of urban population was 68 per 
cent. Albany is the capital. 
(2.) Principal city in state of 
same name, and chief city in 
United Skates. In population it 
is the second city in the world. 
It is composed of five boroughs, 
on New York Bay, and on 
Hudson and East rivers. Man- 
hattan borough occupies the 
long and narrow Manhattan 1., 
Bronx is on the mainland to the 
N., Richmond occupies Staten I. 
on the w. side, Brooklyn is on 
the w. end of Long I., fronting the 
harbour and East R., and Queens 
is on Long I., E. of Brooklyn. The 
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is in the north, and the business 
portion is that part fronting on 
East R. and the upper harbour. 
The southern part is largely 
marshland. At the south-west- 
ern extremity of Long I., in this 
borough, stretches a sandbar, 
known as Coney I., on which are 
summer resorts. Queensborough 
has several large population 
centres, among them Long Island 
City and Flushing. Richmond 
borough (Staten I.) contains nu- 
merous villages. The harbour 
is protected by fortifications at 
Sandy Hook, the Narrows, and 
at the upper entrance to East R., 
or Long Island Sound. In the 
borough of Brooklyn is a United 
States navy yard. Manhattan is 


acres ; another is Brooklyn For- 
est Park. In Manhattan are 
Columbia University (1754), New 
York University, the College of 
the City of New York, Manhattan 
College, St. John’s College, and 
the College of St. Francis Xavier. 
In Brooklyn are the Polytechnic 
Institute, Adelphi, St. Francis, 
and St. John’s colleges. Among 
the notable structures the tallest 
is the Park Row building, con- 
taining 32 stories, and the Ivino 
Syndicate building <(382 ft. in 
height), of 29 stories; but there 
are scores which exceed 300 ft. 
Among the 550 churches of the 
city are Old Trinity, far down 
town, opposite the head of Wall 
Street, Grace Church, Madison 



area of the city is 327 sq. m. The 
harbour, at the mouth of the 
Hudson, is divided into two parts 
by the Narrows. The upper har- 
bour connects with Long Island 
Sound by East R., which is con- 
nected with the Hudson by Har- 
lem R, separating the upper 
end of Manhattan I. from the 
mainland. Opposite Manhattan 
borough, on the w. side of the 
Hudson, is Jersey City. Man- 
hattan borough is closely built. 
The lower half is devoted to 
business, and the business area 
is constantly moving northward 
and encroaching on the residen- 
tial portion. Bronx borough is 
mainly a residential are ^ grouped 
in villages. The mosw thickly 
settled part of Brooklyn borough 


connected with Brooklyn by two 
suspension bridges (1883 and 1904). 
Water is obtained from lakes 
north of the city for the boroughs 
of Manhattan and Bronx, and for 
Brooklyn from wells east of the 
borough. The first portion of the 
New York rapid transit under- 
ground railway was opened in 
October 1904. This subway is to 
extend from one end of Manhat- 
tan to the other, with various 
branches. The total area of 
public parks is 6,730 acres. The 
best known is Central Park, 
in Manhattan (840 acres). To 
the north of it are Morningside 
and Riverdale parks, the latter 
running down to the Hudson. 
The best known in Brooklyn 
borough is Prospect Park, of 620 


Square Presbyterian Church, 
Episcopal Church of the Ascen- 
sion, First Presbyterian Church, 
Church of the Transfiguration, 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, and two 
fine Jewish synagogues. The Na- 
tional Academy of Design is one 
of the principal art centres of the 
United States. The Metropolitan 
Museum of Art, adjoining Central 
Park, contains a large collection 
of ancient and modern works. 
The American Museum of Natural 
History is in Manhattan Square. 
The principal street of Manhattan 
is Broadway, running the entire 
length of the island. Eastward 
from Broadway, in the southern 
part of the island, is Wall Street, 
the financial centre of the city. 
Here also are the custom-house* 
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the Uniteil States Sub-Treasury, 
tlie stock oxclmngro, and many 
banks. The city hall and court- 
house, both built of white marble, 
are a few blocks farther up town. 
New York is not only the most 
im])ortant seaport of the country, 
but it is also by far the jjrreatest 
manufacturing citj". The leading 
pro<lucts are, in the order of their 
importance, men’s and women’s 
clothing, refining of sugar and 
molasses, printing and publish- 
ing, foundry and machine -shoi) 


Settlement was commenced 
here by the Dutch W. India Ut)m- 
pany in 1G24, and in 10.50 the 
town known as New Amsterdam 
contained about a thousand in- 
habitants. In 1004 it was seized 
by the British, and granted by 
( ’harles il. to his brother the 
l)uki! of York, in honour of whom 
it received its present name. It 
was retaken by the Dutch in 
1073, and in the year following 
was transferred to the British, 
who held it until the revolution. 
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During the revolutionary war it 
was the scene of the battles of 
Long I. and Harlem Heights, 
in which the Americans were 
defeated. From 1785 to 171K) 
it was the seat of the Federal 
government. In Federal Hall, 
the building now used as the 
United States Sub -Treasury, 
Washington was inaugurated as 
t)resident, and the meetings of the 
first Congress were held. The city 
remained the national capital for 
five years, and was the capital of 


products, liquors, tobacco, slaugh- 
tering and meat-packing, and 
petroleum-refining. Not less than 
03 per cent, of the imports of the 
whole country comes through this 
port ; and of the exports, per 
cent, goes out from it. Its imports 
in UK)5 were £1.5.3,000,000, and its 
exports were £125,700,000. New 
York is the principal western ter- 
minus of the transatlantic steam- 
ship lines, and three-fourths of 
the emigrants to the United 
States land at this port. 


the state until 1797. Up to 1897 
New Y'ork comprised only Man- 
hattan 1. and a tract of land 
north of Harlem 11., nearly the 
same as what is now Bronx bor- 
ough. In the above year oill the 
present territory was consolidated 
in Ureater New York. Pop. (1900) 
3,437,202, of whom 49*0 per cent, 
were males, and 50*4 per cent, 
females. The number of foreign- 
born was 1,270,080, or 37 per cent. 
The population of the boroughs 
was : Manhattan, 1,850,093 ; 
Bronx, 200,507 ; Brooklyn, 
1,100,582 ; Kichmond, 07,021 ; 
Queens, 162,999. 

New York Central Railway 
was organized in 1809, being an 
amalgamation of the New York 
Central Railroad (1853) and the 
Hudson River Railroad (estab- 
lished 1840), and is now one of 
the principal railway systems in 
the Unite«l States. The title 
is the New York Centml and 
Hudson River Railroad, and has 
a total mileage of .3,514, the main 
track running f .om New York to 
Buffalo and Chicago. The divi- 
dends on the share capital, which 
amounts to SI 32,2.50,000, have 
been very large, .5 per cent, on 
the ordinary shares in 1900*5, 
and the surplus i>rofits amount- 
ing to over one and a half million 
dollars per annum. The family 
of Vanderbilt controls tho rail- 
way system. 

New York Herald, tho 

greatest of the American daily 
newspapers, was founded in 1835 
by James Gordon Bennett, a 
native of Banffshire, Scotland. 
The enterprise with which tho 
JlvraUl was conducted, the enor- 
mous sums sijent, and tin ingeni- 
ous devices resorted to for secur- 
ing early and exclusive news, 
created (juite a now departure in 
journalism. One of the special 
features of the Herald has always 
been its money articles, wldch 
were originally written by Ben- 
nett himself. In 1800 James 
Gordon Bennett, tho first, re- 
tired in favour of his son, the 
present editor and proprietor. 
In 1870 the Herald etjuipped and 
sent out Sir Henry Stanley’s ex- 
pedition to Africa in search of 
Livingstone. In 1878 Stanley 
was again dispatched to Africa 
on a journey of exploration by the 
Herald in conjunction with the 
London Daily Telegraph, 

New York Sun, one of the 
oldest daily papers in the United 
States, having Ijeen founded in 
18.3.3. It first became a power 
under the editorship of Charles 
A. Dana, who took over the 
direction in 1868. The /Swn ac- 
quired great notoriety for the 
sensational character of its news 
and the personal flavour of its 
comments. The present editor is 
Mr. Paul Dana, the son of Charles 
A. Dana. 
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New York Tribune was 

founded as a halfpenny paper in 
1841 by Horace Greeley, whose 
unique personality was the life 
of the paper. It was at first a 
Whig journal, devoted to the 
fortunes of Henry Clay, and sub- 
sequently the leading Republican 
journal of the United {States, 
strongly abolitionist in the anti- 
slavery movement, persistent in 
advocating the policy of protec- 
tion, and most strenuous in its 
support of Abraham Lincoln for 
the presidency, and in its leader- 
ship of the union cause during 
the civil war. The Tribune was 
identified with the Republican 
party from its foundation in 
1854. It was also a literary journal 
of great power, Margaret Fuller, 
Richard Hildreth, Bayard Taylor, 
George Ripley, and Charles A. 
Dana writing for it ; and its 
weekly issue had an enormous 
circulation among farmers. Mr. 
Whitelaw Roi<l, now American 
ambassador in London, succeeded 
Horace Greeley when the paper’s 
fortunes were at a low ebb, in con- 
sequence of its campaign against 
the regular Republican candidate 
for the presidency. Under Mr. 
Reid it again became the cham- 
inon of the Republican party. 

Ne .v Zealand) first-class battle- 
ship of the British navy, one of 
the King Edward vir. class, 
launched at Portsmouth (1001). 
See Kino Epward vii. 

New Zealand, British colony 
in S. Pacific, 1,200 m. e.s.e. of 
Australia. Total area, 104,751 
sq. m. ; length, 1,100 m.; average 
brea<lth, 120 m. It consists of 
two long narrow main islands, 
North I. and South I., separated 
by Cook Strait, and a much 
smaller island, Stewart, sepa- 
rated from South Island by 
Foveaux Strait. The area of 
North Island is 44,408 sq. m. ; 
of South Island, 58,525 sq. m.; of 
Stewart Island, 065 sq. in. In- 
cluded in the colony are sev- 
eral outlying islands — Antipodes, 
Auckland, Bounty, Campbell, 
Chatham, Cook, Kermadec, Ma- 
nahiki, Palmerston, Penrhyn, 
Pukapuka, Rakaanga, Savage, 
and Suwarrow, and also, since 
1901, the Cook Is. The coast 
is high, rugged, and in parts 
indented with good harbours 
and inlets. On the E. coast 
are situated nearly all the fertile 
plains, most of the population, 
and the principal towns and har- 
bours. In the peninsula N. of 
Auckland are several harbours, 
the finest being the Bay of Is- 
lands and Waitemata, on which 
Auckland lies. South of the Bay 
of Plenty there is no good natu- 
ral harbour until Port Nichol- 
son (Wellington) is reached, on 
Cook Strait. The chief harbours 
on the E. coast of South Island are 
Port Lyttelton and Akaroa on the 
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volcanic Banka I’eninsula, Otago 
harbour, and the Bluff. A chain 
of mountains, broken by Cook 
Strait, traverses North and South 
Islands, running parallel with the 
coast, and branching off into side 
ranges. In South Island the 
lofty, snow-clad Southern Alps 
foim the boundary between the 
E. and w. coasts, culminating in 
Mt. Cook and the grand fjeaks 
surrounding the Tasman glacier. 
New Zealand is the scene of con- 
siderable volcanic activity, the 
chief line of which extends from 
White I. in the Bay of Plenty to 
Mts. Tongariro (7,515 ft.) and 


flowing northwards from Lake 
Taupe, is navigable for a great 
part of its course. The Clutha, 
in Otago, is the largest stream in 
the colony. 

New Zealand contains .abun- 
dant mineral wealth. Quartz 
gold-mining is carried on in both 
North Island and South Island ; 
alluvial-mining in South Island. 
Copper has been worked at the 
Great Barrier and Kawau Is., 
and in Nelson district. Coal 
seams are worked at Whangarei 
and Waikato, bituminous steam 
coals at Grey mouth and West- 
port, and brown coal and lignite 



Ruapehu (9,195 ft.). The line 
passes through the hot lake dis- 
trict, with its geysers, thermal 
springs, and boiling lakes, and 
through Mt. Tarawera, which 
was in eruption in 1886. Mt. 
Kgmont (8,300 ft.), a perfect 
volcanic cone, rises in solitary 
grandeur on the w. shore. Be- 
sides the Rotorua district, there 
are thermal springs and sanatoria 
at Te Aroha on the Thames, and 
at the Hanmer Plains in the 
Nelson district (South Island). 
Earthquakes are not infrequent. 
The rivers are mostly mountain 
torrents, useless for navigation ; 
but the longest, the Waikato, 


exist at Otago and Canterbury. 
There are numerous building 
stones— r. <7. Oamaru limestone. 
The climate, though varied, is 
salubrious and bracing, consider- 
ably warmer and more equable 
than that of Great Britain, al- 
though the weather changes sud- 
denly. The average temperature 
of South Island is 4% that of 
North Island 7®, higher than that 
of London. The mean annual 
temperature is 54 ’6“. Frost and 
snow are rare in North Island; 
in South Island frost is often 
seen, and snow falls occasionally. 
The rainfall is heavy, particularly 
on the w. coast. New Zealand is 
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New Zealand 

a splendid country for pastoral 
pursuits and agriciilturo. The 
K. coast of Auckland province is 
the maize district; the chief wheat 
and barley district is the Canter- 
bury plains; that for oats and 
rye Olago. Totatoes are largely 
grown throughout the colony. 
Dense, evergreen forest, chietly 
pines and beeches, with a wealth 
of ferns, once covered half the 
colony, but is rapidly being 
felled. The kauri pine, confined 
to the N., yields timber and 
kauri gum, and the New Zealand 
flax {Phormium teriax) produces 
fibre. The W. coast is thickly 
wooded ; the E. is covered with 
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April 1907. TUe general govern- 
ment is [larliainentary, with two 
chambers and a responsible minis- 
try ; the governor is appointed l>y 
the crown. Members of the Jjegis- 
lative Council (forty-six in 1901) 
are nominated for seven years, 
and paid £200 a year each ; those 
of the House of Representatives 
(seventy Europeans and four Ma- 
oris in 1901) are elected for three 
years on a universal adult suf- 
frage, and paid £IW0 a year each. 
The chief religions are the Church 
of England, Presbyterians, Roman 
Catholics, and Wesleyan Metho- 
dists. Primary education is free, 
secular, and compulsory. Univer- 


New Zealand Spinach 

Island. Ill 1882 the frozen-meat 
industry began. From 1890 has 
been a period of experimental 
socialistic legislation and of pros- 
perity. The white population, 
an almost purely British race 
( 1 901 ), was 77 2,719 ; Maori a,43, 101 , 
of wliom 40,005 were in North 
Island ; and some 5,000 Chinese 
and others. Wellington is the 
capital. In 1900 the total popu- 
lation, exclusive of Maoris, was 
888,437. See W. P. Reeves’s The 
Long White Cloud (1890), F. von 
Hochstetter’s New Zealand WWl), 
and Henry 1). Lloyd’s Newest 
England (1900). 

New Zealand Flax. See Flax. 



indi;ronous grasses, on which 
sheep thrive. North of Auck- 
land oranges and lemons are 
cultivated. The only indigenous 
mammals are two species of bat, 
the native dog, and a rat. There 
are no snakes. The seas abound 
with edible fish. The rivers teem 
with fine trout, and red and fal- 
low deer are plentiful in the 
mountains. For 1904 the value of 
exports was £14,748,348 ; of im- 
ports, £13,291,694. The chief ex- 
ports are wool, frozen moat, gold, 
wheat and oats, butter and cheese, 
kauri gum, flax, and timber. An 
international exhibition is to be 
held at Christchurch, New Zea- 
land, between November 1906 and 


sity education is given at Auck- 
land, Wellington, Christchurch 
(with school of engineering and 
technical science), and Dunedin 
(with schools of mines and medi- 
cine). New Zealand has about 
20,000 volunteers, a small force of 
permanent militia artillery and 
engineers, and a torpedo fleet. 

Tasman discovered New Zea- 
land in 1642. In 1840 Captain 
Hobson made a treaty with the 
Maoris (whereby they ceded sov- 
ereignty to Queen Victoria, and 
had their lands guaranteed 
them), and formally annexed both 
islands. In 1852 responsible gov- 
ernment was granted. From 1860 
to 1870 Maori wars raged in North 


New Zealand Railways. ’Phese 
are almost entirely owned by the 
government, the total mileage 
being (1905) 2,374. The principal 
lines are the Hurunui-Bluff sec- 
tion (1,198 m.) and the Welling- 
ton-Napier-Ncw Plymouth (461 
m.). The capital cost has been 
£21,701,572. The revenue for 
tlio year ending March 31, 1905, 
w’as £2.209,231, and the expendi- 
ture, £ 1,492,900. Revenue (1904), 
£122,183; expenditure, £63,682. 

New Zealand Spinach, a 
nearly hardy annual plant {Tetra- 
gonia expansa\ sometimes culti- 
vated in Britain, its young leaves 
being occasionally eaten as an in- 
different substitute for spinach. 
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Next Friend. An infant or 
a lunatic nut so found by in- 
quisition can onb' sue by his 
‘next friend,’ ^^ho, provided he 
has no interest in llie mutter in 
dispute, is generally the infant's 
or lunatic’s nearest relative. A 
next friend is answerable for 
costs ; but if his action is ])roper, 
he can recover them from the 
infant or lunatic. 

Next-of-kin. Sec Kin, and 
DisTuiuuTioN, Statutes of. 

Nev, Michel (170J) - 1815), 
French marshal, was born at 
Saarloui.s. He se rved under Hoclie 
and Jourdain ; but it was under 
Napoleon that he ‘sabred his 
way’ to the front rank. He con- 


government of Louis XVIII. Upon 
the return of Napoleon, he was 
induced l)y his soldiers to join his 
old chief. He was beaten by the 
Knglish and their allies at Qiiatre 
liras, but joiuetl Napoloon at 
Waterloo ( 18 15). After the tliglit 
of Napoleon he declared once 
more for the Bourbon monarchy ; 
but he was sent up for trial, and 
on Dec. 7, 1815, was shot in Baris. 
►See Lives^ in French by Ver- 
ronais (1858), Wclschinger (181)8), 
Mid Le Bedoyfero (11K)2), and in 
German by Niessen (11)02). 

Nez Perces* N. American 
Indians, so called by the Franco- 
Ganadian fur-traders from their 
habit of piercing the nose for the 
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Niagara Falla 

opened to foreign trade in 1807. 
Estimated pop. 40,000. 

Ngan-hul, An-iiui, or Ngan- 
HWKi, inland prov., China. Area, 
54,800 sq. m. ; averages about 250 
m. from N. to s. and 150 m. from 
E. to w. ; is traversed from s.vv. to 
N.E. by the Yang-tse-kiang. The 
northern section is drained by 
the Huai R., and its features have 
been much changed by frequent 
Hoods. The Yang-tse-kiang basin 
is separated from the Huai by 
mountains rising (in the w.) to 
7,000 ft., ami from the Kiang-si 
and Che-kiang provinces by other 
mountains of equal height. The 
alluvial lands are (except in E. 
An-hui) fertile and thickly popu- 
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tribiited greatly to the victories 
of Ulrn, Kylau, and Friedland. 
From 1808 to 1811 he served in 
the Peninsular war, and proved 
himself the most capable of the 
officers opposed to Wellington ; 
but he showed himself almost 
insubordinate when placed under 
the command of Mass^na, and 
was in consequence sent into 
France, and subsequently took a 
prominent part in Naijoleon’s 
disastrous Russian campaign. He 
was created Baron of JMoscow for 
his conduct at the battle of 
Borodino bSep. 7, 1812). During 
the campaigns of 1813 and 1814 
he again fought for Napoleon, 
but on his abdication joined the 


insertion of an ornamental plug. 
Formerly they occupied a wide 
domain in the Columbia River 
basin. They are now generally 
known as »Sabaptins or Shahap- 
tins, and live in Idaho and Wash- 
ington in reservations, where they 
numbered about 1,800 in 1000. 

Ngami Lake, 40 m. by 10 m., 
W. Rhodesia, British S. Africa, 
at N. end of Kalahari Desert ; is 
dry in the dry season. When 
discovered by Livingstone in 1840 
it was part of a great water-filled 
depression. 

Ngan-ching, or Ngan-kino, 
cap. of prov. Ngan-hui, China, on 
1. bk. of the Yang-tse-kiang, about 
175 m, £, of Hankow, It was 


lated. Exports tea, wheat, rice, 
cotton, and indigo. Coal mines 
exist. Pop. (1002) 23,672,300. 

N|g:ornu, tn., Bornu, Central 
Africa. R.w. of Lake Chad, 15 m. 
s.E. 01 Kuka; trades in cotton, 
amber, and metals. Estimated 
population, 20,000 to 60,000. 

Niagara, formerly Newark, a 
summer resort ana the oldest 
town in Ontario, and first capital 
of Upper Canada, at mouth of 
Niagara R., 15 in. below the falls. 
Pop. (1901) 1,258. 

Niagara Palls, (i.) Or Clif- 
ton, tn., Canada, Ontario, at 
end of suspension bridge (840 ft. 
long and 230 ft. above water), 
above the falls, 40 m. 8,s.B. of 














Faffs of Niagara. 





Niagara Falls 

Toronto. The WcHley Park and 
the Queen Victoria Niagara Falls 
Park extend in. aloii^ the 
river. (2.) City, Niaf^ara co.. 
Now Voik, U.S.A., lU 111. N.N.W. 
of Buffalo, on falls of NiaKaia K. 
Pop. (llKilJ) 1!),457. 

Niagara Falls, on lower Nia- 
gara Tl., which connects Lakes 
Erie and* Ontario, PJ rn. N.w. of 
Buffalo, U.S.A. Below Grand 
Island the river descends over 
50 ft. of tumultuous rapids. At 
Goat Island it divides into two 
parts. The American Fall is 
l,0t)0 ft. wide, and the compara- 
tively shallow water has a fall 
of some 107 ft. ; the Canadian 
Fall (the Ilorse-shoe Fall) forms 
a majestic inward curve of .3,010 
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There arc reservations on both 
sides of the falls, the New York 
state reservation occupying an 
area of 1U7 ac. on the American 
siile, the Queen Victoria Niagara 
Falls Park occupying 154 ac. on 
the Canadian side. The falls 
were discovered in 1078. Part of 
the water power has since 1890 
been utilized industrially on both 
sides of the river. The capacity 
of the existing power plants and 
those under construction amounts 
to about 1,0<J0,000 h.p., and the 
great diversion of water is per- 
ceptibly affecting the falls. 

Niam-Niam, properly A-Zan- 
DEH, a negro people whose origi- 
nal domain comprised a great 
part of the Welle II. basin, and 


Nibelnngeiilied 

NiaSf Dutch island in Indian 
Ocean, 05 m. w. of Sumatra; 
area, 2,100 sq. m. Produces pep- 
per, rice, tobacco, and sugar. 
Pop. 170,000. 

Nibelungenlied, or N ibelunge 
N 6 t, the greatest poem in Middle 
High German. It is the historic 
product of a succession of ages, 
attaining its extant structure in 
the latter half of the 12th cen- 
tury. The thread of the Swabian 
lay is this : — Siegfried, son of the 
king of the Netherlands, sets out 
for Worms, induced to the adven- 
ture by the beauty of Kriemhild, 
sister of Gunther, king of Bur- 
gundy. He next sails for Iceland 
with Gunther, who has set his 
heart on marrying its Queen 



ft., and a sheet of water, 20 ft. 
in thickness, takes a plunge of 
158 ft. After that the river 
rushes through a narrow gorge, 
taking a sharp turn to the left 
and forming the whirlpool, and 
finally enters Lake Ontario be- 
yond Lewiston, after a run of 
7 m. and a fall of 104 ft. The 
total descent from Lake Erie to 
Lake Ontario is 32(> ft. It is 
assorted that the original falls 
were at Lewiston, and that in 
process of time the cliff edge has 
receded to its present position. 
The edge is still receding, the 
Canadian side showing a back- 
ward movement of four or five 
feet per annum, the American 
side half a foot. Three bridges 
span the river below the falls. 


stretched across the Nile-Congo 
divide nearly to the left bank of 
tlie White Nile above Lado, with a 
population (1903) of not less than 
2,000,000. They are pronounced 
cannibals; yet they stand intel- 
lectually, and even moral I v, far 
above the ordinary full -blood 
negro. They are distinguished 
by their broad, round features, 
oblique eyes set far apart, long 
ringlety rather than woolly hair, 
and dark reddish complexion. 
The Zandeh empire, a hereditary 
monarchy, founded some two 
hundred years ago, was broken 
by the Arabo - Nubian slave- 
raiders. See G. Schweinfurth’s 
Heart of Africa (1873), and W. 
Junker’s Travels in Africa (Eng. 
ed. 1890-2). 


Brunhild, though the condition 
is to overcome her in three trials 
of strength, or lose his head. 
With his Tarnkappe (* cloak of 
darkness’) Siegfried contrives to 
take Gunther’s place, and wins 
the wager for the king. Sieg- 
fried’s reward is the hand of 
Kriemhild. Jealousy, however, 
breaks out between the two 
queens, and, at Brunhild’s in- 
stigation, Siegfried is treacher- 
ously slain. The widowed Kriem- 
hild, having married Attila, in- 
vites Gunther and his court to 
the land of the Huns, where 
they are all massacred. Die 
Klagc^ or *the Lament of the 
Suivivors.’ is a continuation 
of the Nihelungenlicd^ also in 
Middle High German and of 
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Nice 




the 12th century. This poem is by a prize poem, Tasso^s Dod nmi the imports £402,184. Toi). 

based, not on the extant version, (1826), Konung Enzio (1828), (liK)O) 500,000. Managua is the 

of the Nibciuiujenlied^ but on and Lejonct i Okncn (1888), in capital. See Niederlein’s The 

an older Latin work composed praise of Napoleon. His work /State of Nicaragua (1808), and 

by Conrad at the request of exhibits in a high degree lx)th Walker’s Ocean to Oceau^ an Ao 

Bishop Pilgrim of Passau. Of tenderness of feeling and grace count of Nicaragua and its 

far inferior merit, technical and of form. People (1002). (3.) L%ke in re- 

imaginative, to the Nibelungen- Nicaragua. ( i.) Central Ameri- public of Nicaragua, Central 
lied, the Klagc is characterized can republic, stretches from the America. With a lengtli of 100 

by simplicity and sincerity. The Caribbean Sea to tho Pacific. m. and a maximum breadth of 45 

most notable editions of the text Area, about 40,000 sq. m. A m., it has an area of 2,075 sq. m. 

of the Nihclungcniied are those line of volcanoes between the It is less than 50 ft. deep over 

of Lachmann (1820; 12th cd. Pacific and the lakes Managua the greater part of its area. Its 

1002), Zarncke (6th ed. 1887), and Nicaragua forms the water- level is subject to great varia- 

and Bartsch (6th ed. 1^6) ; in shed. In the N. ridges reach tions. The lake is drained by 

modern German those of Von from 4,000 to 6,000 ft. These the San Juan into the Caribbean 

der Hagen (1852), Simrock (58th sink down to the lakes and the Sea. 

ed. 1006), Bartsch (1880), Hahn valley of the San Juan. The At- Nicaragua Canal, a ship- 
(1884), Engelrnann (1880), and lantic coast is low and swampy. It canal projected to connect the 

Schroter (ed. 1002) ; among Eng- has been suggested that the name Atlantic and Pacific coasts in 

lish translations those of Foster- America is derived from the short Central America. The work was 

Barham (1887), Armour (1807), Sierra de Amerrique, and not commenced in 1880,butwassus- 

and Horton and Bell (1808). The from Amerigo Vespucci. The pended in 1803. The canal, it 

was estimated, would be 170 in. 
in length, of which only 28 m. 
would require excavation, after 
utilizing Lake Nicaragua and the 
San Juan River. The elevation 
of the highest part would be 110 
ft. above s *a-level, surmounted 
by eight locks, with an average 
depth of 30 ft. and a minimum 
width of 100 ft. In 1001 a treaty 
was signed between Great Britain 
and the United States, modify- 
ing the Clayton-Bulwer treaty of 
1850, and neutralizing the pro- 
posed canal. In 1003 the United 
States finally decided that the 
canal at Panama should be pro- 
ceeded with, leaving the Nica- 
ragua scheme in abeyance. 

NIccolini, Giambattista 
(1781-1861), Italian dramatist, 
was born at S. Giuliano, near 
I’isa, and came to be professor 
of history and mythology and 
secretary at the Florentine Acad- 
emy of Fine Arts. His dramas 
are almost all political and pa- 
triotic. The first series deals with 
Greek themes (written 181014), 
text of the Klage is edited by climate is hot, but not unhealthy, the second with more modern 

Edzardi (1875), and done into being mitigated by the prevailing times (written 1815-58). The most 

modern German by Ostfeller trade winds. On the Caribbean effective on the stage is Antonio 

(1^4). See R. C. Boer’s Unter^ side rain falls almost every day, Eoscarini ; but the finest and 

suchungen ilber den Ursprung causitiga great luxuriance of vegc- most famous is .drnoZdo da 

%ind die Entwicklung der NibeL tation. The population is com- cia (Eng. trans. by Garrow, 1846), 

iingensage (vol. i., 1906). posed chiefly of Indian.s, ladinosov which is full of beautiful and im- 

Nicsea, anc. city, Asia Minor, half-breeds, negroes, and sambos, passioned verse. Tho best edition 

in Bithynia, founded by Antig- the offspring of Indians and ne- of the Opere is that of Gargiolli 

onus about 300 B.O. The kings groes. Agriculture is tho prin- (9 vols. 1875-84). See monographs 

of Bithynia frequently made it cipal industry, especially the cul- by Barelli (1888), Ostermann 

their residence. In 325 A.i). it tivation of coffee, which, with (1900), and Leoni (1901). 

was the seat of a general council forest produce — e.g, mahogany, Nice (Ital. Nizza), tn. and 
of the church summoned to settle logwood, and fustic — ^is exix)rted. cap. of dep. Alpes- Mari times, 

the Arian controversy ; hence the Some gold mines are worked. The France, 110 m. B.w. of Genoa, 

creed then adopted is called the chief ports are Greytown on the The mountains on the north 

Nicene Creed. The modern name Atlantic and Corinto on the Pa- shelter it from cold winds; and 

of the town is Isnik. cifio. Nicaragua proclaimed its though the N.w. mistral in early 

Nicander, Karl August independence in 1821, and after spring whirls up clouds of dust, 

(1799-1839), Swedish poet, was forming part of the Mexican em- and the sirocco from the 8.K. pro- 

born at Strengiuis; he was sent pire joined tho republic of Cen- duces languor, the climate of 

by the Swedish Academy to Italy tral America until 18.38, when it Nice has been celebrated for ages. 

(1827-9), and the degree to which became a separate state. The The chief residential quarter of 

Italy possessed his love apiiears government consists of a presi- tho foreign visitors (varying an- 

in his poem, Minnen fran Sodern dent, and of two chambers chosen nually from 15,000 to 30,000) is on 

(1831-9). His tragedy in verse, by universal suffrage. In 1905 the w., and on the e. is the Old 

(1821), was followed the exports ampupted to £730, 458, Town. MO'Py villas nestle on 
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the jfreen-clad slopes of the sur- 
roundinsr hills, and spread over 
the terrace of Cimihs (2 m.) To 
the S.E. of the Old Town lies 
Castle Hill (320 ft.), laid out as 
a public (fBirden, and E. of that is 
the well-sheltered port. Nice ex- 
ports wine and liqueurs, olive oil, 
glass and pdttery, fruits, and soap, 
and manufactures art -pottery 
and olive-wood inlay work. Nice 
fell into Roman hands in the 2nd 
century B.C., and after being pos- 
sessed by the Saracens (10th cen- 
tury), and pillaged by the Turks 
(1543), was finally ceded to Franco 
(I860) by Sardinia. Garibaldi was 
born in Nice (1807), and Mass^na 
(1758) in the vicinity, while the 
Rue Smollett commemorates the 
residence here (1763-5) of the 
author of Humphrey Clinker. 
Pop. (1901) 105,209. 

Nichol, John (1833-94), British 
author, born at Montrose. From 
1862 to 1889 he was profe.ssor of 
English literature at Glasgow 
Univer.sity. In 1873 he published 
his strong dramatic poem Han- 
nibal^ and in 1881 The Death of 
Themisiocles and other Poerm. 
He also contributed Byron (1880) 
and Carlyle (1892) to the English 
Men of Letters Scries, and Bacon 
(1^8 89) to Blackwood’s Philo- 
soifiiical Classics ; wrote mono- 
graphs on Bur HR ( 1882) and Ameri- 
can TAteraturc : and edited Syd- 
ney Dobell’s Poetical Works (2 
vols. 1875), and a volume of 
Dobell’s Unpublished Papers 
(1876). A Memoir by Professor 
Knight appeared in 1895. 

Nicholas, name of five popes. 
Nicholas i. (858 68), of Roman 
birth, succeeded Benedict iii. 
He was a vigorous uidioldor of 
the power of the Holy See ; and 
his conflicts with Photius of Con- 
stantinople, with Hincmar of 
Rheim.s, and with the Emperor 
Ludwig, each came to a triumph- 
ant conclusion. — Nicholas iv. 
(1288-92), of Italian birth, was the 
first Franciscan pope. He made 
vain efforts to rouse Europe to a 
crusade against the Turks. — 
Nicholas v. (1447-55), of Italian 
birth, took an active part in the 
revival of learning, and was the 
virtual founder of the Vatican 
library. — An antipope, who as- 
sumed the name of Nicholas v., 
was set up by Ludwig of Bavaria 
against John xxil. in 1328, but 
finally submitted. 

Nicholas I. (179C-l&j5). em- 
peror of Russia, succeeded his 
father, Alexander i., in Decem- 
ber 1825. Ho dealt in forcible 
fashion with the question of 
Greek independence in 1827. His 
armies had already triumphed in 
a war with Persia in 1826, and in 
1828 he began hostilities with 
Turkey. The success of the Rus- 
sian arms resulted in the treaty 
of Adrianople (Sept. 14, 1829), 
and Moldavia and Walachia were 


placed under Russian protection. 
In 1830 the July revolution in 
France stirred up the Poles ; but 
the Russian troops suppressed the 
movement, and Poland was in- 
corporated with the Russian em- 
pire. In order to restrain liberal 
tendencies in Europe, Nicholas 
joined the rulers of Austria and 
Prussia in 183^1, as a set-off to the 
understanding between England 
and France. In July 1853 Russia 
entered upon war with the Porte, 
and a rupture with the British and 
French caused the Crimean war. 
During its progress Nicholas died. 



Nicholas //., Emfitror of Russia. 


Nicholas II. (1868), emperor 
of Russia, succeeded his father, 
Alexander lil., in 1894, and im- 
mediately after was married to 
Princess Alexandra Alix, daugh- 
ter of Ludwig IV., Grand-Duko of 
Hesse, and of Princess Alice of 
Great Britain. In 1896 he was 
crowned at Moscow, and the same 
year visited Berlin, Balmoral, 
and Chitlons, at the last of which 
he reviewed 100,000 French 
troops. His visit to Paris ac- 
centuated the friendly agreement 
between France and Russia, an 
alliance definitely announced 
when President Faure visited St. 
Petersburg the following year. In 
1899, at his' initiative, the Hague 
Conference met, its ebject being 
the promotion of universal peace. 
He ruled in accordance with the 
traditionary absolutist policy of 
Russia down to the end of 1905, 
when the national will forced 
from him a constitution. A rep- 
resentative assembly -the Duma 
— was constituted, but it soon 
came to an open rupture with the 
autocratic crown party, and was 
dissolved. The election of a new 
Duma was promised in 1907. See 
also Russia. 

Nicholas I. (1841), prince of 
Montenegro, succeeded his uncle 


Danilo i. in 1860. Nicholas has 
reformed the army, the civil 
administration, and education. 
During his reign Montenegro ob- 
tained from the powers recogni- 
tion of its independence in the 
treaty of Berlin (1878). 

Nicholas, St. See Nicolas. 

Nicholas of Damascus, a 
Greek historian, who lived in the 
1st century B.c. He was the 
friend of Augustus and Herod 
the Groat. Besides an autobiog- 
raphy full of anecdote, he wrote 
a General History, Lives of Au- 
gustus and Herod, a work on 
singular usages, a number of 
tragedies and comedies, and phil- 
osophical treatises and commen- 
taries on the older philosophers. 
His works have been edited by 
Feder (1850) and Dindorf (1870). 

Nicholas of Hereford (fi. 
1390), English Lollard preacher 
and author, was in 11382 excom- 
municated with his friend AVy- 
cliffc. A journey to Romo ended 
in his imprisonment until 138.5, 
when he escaped to England. 
Subsequent imprisonment led 
him to recant (c. 1391). Thence- 
forth he became a vigorous oppo- 
nent of Lollardism, being treas- 
urer of Hereford (1397-1417), and 
ended his life as a monk. 

Nicholson, Edwakd Williams 
Byron (1849), British author and 
librarian, born at St. Helier, 
Jersey ; was appointed in 1882 
to take charge of the Bodleian 
Library, having been librarian at 
the London Institution (1873-82). 
Among his works are New Homeric 
Researches (1883), Vernacular In- 
scriptions of the Ancient Kim/dom 
of Alban (1896), Golspie (1897), 
The Man with Two Soulsy and 
Other Stories (1898), Langtiage of 
the Continental Piets (1900), and 
Keltic Researches (1904). He col- 
laborated in Sir John Stainer’s 
works on early Bodleian music 
(1899 and 1902). 

Nicholson, Henry Alleynr 
(1844-99), English biologist, was 
born at Penrith, Cumberland. 
After holding professorships at 
Toronto (1871-4) and Durham 
(1874 - 5), he occupied the 
chair of natural history at St. 
Andrews (1875-82) and at Aber- 
deen (1882 - 99). He wrote a 
Manual of the British (Jrapto- 
litidm (1872) ; Manual of Zoology 
(1870 ; 7th ed. 1887), Manual of 
Palaeontology (.3rd ed. 1889), and 
Introduction to the Study of 
Biology (1872). 

Nicholson, John (1821-57), 
British general and administrator, 
born at Dublin ; entered the ser- 
vice of the East India Company 
(18,39) ; in 1842 was taken prisoner 
to Kabul, and was present at the 
battle of Ferozeshah (1845). His 
administrative ability and speedy 
punishment of the Sialkot rebels 
ensured the safety of the Punjab 
during the mutiny. WKen Delhi 
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was attacked, Nicholson led the 
storming party, and fell mor- 
tally wounded. Great physical 
strength and genial Christian 
character won him the atfec- 
tion of the Sikhs, who deified 
him as ‘Nikkil Singh.’ 

Nicholson, Joseph Siiikld 
(1850), English political econo- 
mist, was born at Wrawby in 
Lincolnshire. From 1870 to 1880 
he wa*s a private tutor at Cain- 
bridge, then professor of politi- 
cal economy in Edinburgh Uni- 
versity. His works include 
Effects of Machinery on Wages 
(1878), The Silver Question (1880), 
Principles of Political Econom.g 
(1893 - 1!M31), Strikes and Social 
Problems (1890), Elements of Po- 
litical Economy The Tariff 

Question (190.‘i), and Pates arid 
Taxes as affecting Agriculture 
(1905). He has also written ro- 
mances entitled Thoth (1888), A 
Dreamer of Dreams (1^9), and 
Toxar ( 1890). 

Nicholson, William (?1782- 
1849), the hard of Galloway, was 
born at Tannymaas, Borgue, 
Kirkcudbrightshire, and led the 
life of a peddler. Ilis Poems ap- 
peared in 1814, and again in 1828. 
The Brownie o’ Blednoch bears the 
stamp of genius. The Country 
Lass is his most elaborate effort. 
Sec his Poetical Works^ with me- 
moir by Harper (4th ed. 1897). 

Nicias (c. 470 to 413 n.c.), 
Athenian statesman and gen- 
eral, was a member of the 
aristocratic party, and an op- 
ponent of the war iiolicy of 
Pericles. In 427 B.C. he cap- 
tured Minoa, the island off Me- 
gara; in 420 he ravaged Melos ; in 
425 he defeated the Corinthians; 
and in 424 he captured (Jythera. 
In 421 he was the chief agent in 
arranging the peace with Sparta. 
Soon afterwards he came into ri- 
valry with Alcibiades, but even- 
tually joined forces with him. 
Nicias next opposed, but was 
forced to lead, the great expedi- 
tion to Syracuse in 415 n.o. The 
enterprise terminated in disaster, 
and Nicias was put to death by 
the Syracusans. He did more 
than any one man to ruin Athens. 

Nickel, Ni, 58*7, a metallic 
element resembling iron. It is 
chiefly extracted from a variety 
of iron pyrites; from garnierite, 
which is a silicate of nickel and 
rnagnesium ; and from kupfer- 
nickel and nickel blende, which 
arc nickel arsenide and sul- 
phide respectively. The metal 
is set free by furnace methods, 
by the gas method, and by the 
wet method. The chief furnace 
method depends on the forma- 
tion of a matte of nickel sulphide, 
which is refined in a Bessemer 
converter, roasted to oxide, and 
then reduced by carbon. In the 
gas method, or Mond process, the 
roasted ore is heated in water 
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gas to 400'’ C., by which the nickel 
is reduced to the metallic state. 
It is then treated in iron cylin- 
ders at a temperature of SO"* c. 
with carbon monoxide gas, by 
which nickel carbonyl gas, 
Ni(CO) 4 , is produced. The nickel 
is set free from the latter by heat- 
ing it in tubes to 180*’ C., and the 
carbon monoxide is again avail- 
able. In the wet method the 
roasted ore is treated with hydro- 
chloric acid, and after the pre- 
cipitation of iron, arsenic, and 
cobalt, the nickel is thrown down 
by lime as oxide, which is after- 
wards redxiced ^ by charcoal. 
Nickel thus obtained is refined 
by remelting and adding about 
01 per cent, of aluminium or 
magnesium. The metal is hard, 
malleable, ductile, and tenaci- 
ous, of a white colour, somewhat 
magnetic, and tarnishes but little 
in the air. Its specific gravity 
is 8*8, it melts at about 1,480" c., 
and is a fair conductor of elec- 
tricity. Nickel forms two classes 
of compounds, the corresponding 
oxides being NiO and Ni-AV 
From the former of these, which 
is a gray solid, the ordinary 
nickel salts of fine green colour 
are derived. The oxide, Ni^O.-i, 
is black, loses oxygen on heating, 
and forms unstable .salts. Nickel 
forms nickel carbonyl, Ni{CO) 4 , 
with carbon monoxide. This sub- 
stance is a volatile, unpleasant 
smelling liquid of poisonous 
character. It is utiliztul in the 
preparation of the metal by the 
Mond process described above. 
Nickel is used to a certain ex- 
tent for the manufacture of 
crucil)les, tongs, spoons, but is 
chiefly valuable in its alloy.s. 
Of these, nickel steel, contain- 
ing about 3 per cent, of nickel, 
is of high tensile strength, 
whilst alloys containing more 
nickel have valuable magnetic 
properties, and scarcely expand 
on heating. German silver, 
which is a bra.ss with from 15 to 
25 per cent, of nickel, is u.seful for 
spoons, and for wires forelectrical 
resistances. Platinoid is a simi- 
lar alloy, with about 2 per cent, 
of tungsten in addition. Nickel 
with 25 per cent, of copper is 
used for coinage, the metal being 
also largely employed for pro- 
tecting iron and brass from tar- 
nishing. For the latter purpose 
it is electro - deposited from a 
bath of the doiilde sulphate of 
nickel and ammonium, plates of 
nickel being used as anodes. 
Nickel Carbonyl. See Nickel. 

Nickel-plating. BeeELKCTRO- 
DErOSITION. 

Nickel Silver. See German 
Silver. 

Nicobar Islands, a group in 
the Indian Ocean, forming, to- 
gether with the Andaman Island.s, 
a depcTidency of the government 
of India. They lie s. of the 
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Andamans, and about 150 m. n.w. 
of Sumatra. They consist of 
Great and Little Nicobar, and 
various smaller islands. Total 
area, 035 sq. m. The climate is 
tropical. The principal produc- 
tions are cocoanuts and copra. 
There is a good harbour at Nan- 
cowry. The inhabitants are Ma- 
lays, and in 1901 numbered 6,310. 
They were for generations ad- 
dicted to piracy, but have aban- 
doned their former habits since 
the British occupied Nancowry 
Harbour ( 1872). See Kloss’s In the 
Andamans and Nicobar s (1903). 
Compare also Andaman Islands. 

Nicol, Erskine (1825-1904), 
Scottish genre painter, e.specially 
of Irish life and character, was 
born at Leith. From 1846 to 
1849 he lived in Dublin, but in 
1802 settled in London. He was 
K.s.A. and A.R.A. Among his 
most popular works are Among 
the Old Masters^ Both Puzzled, 
Paying the PenU The Trio^ and 
Interviewing their Member. 

Nicol, William (1708-1851), 
inventor of the polarizing prism. 
Ho effected a great advance in 
the method of cutting sections, 
which materially assisted him in 
his investigations into the struc- 
ture of fossil woods. He made 
for his own use lenses of precious 
stones, as an advance on the de- 
fective lenses in use. His papers 
appeared in the Edinburgh Philo- 
sophical J(rur'nal. 

Nicolai, ( 'iiristoph Friedrich 
(1733-1811), German litterateur 
and bookseller, was born at 
Berlin, where he spent his life 
chiefly, taking an energetic part 
in the controversies of the time. 
His friendship with Lessiiigdated 
from the pul)lication in 1755 of 
his Priefe ueber den jetzigen Zu- 
stand derschiinen Wissenschafteyi. 
From 1757 00 he conducted the 
periodical, Bibliothek der svhoncn 
Wissenschaften; and from 170.5- 
91 the Al ! gemeine deutsche Biblio- 
theky in which he made himself 
the mouthpiece of the opposition 
to the leaders of the new move- 
ment in thought - Kant, Fichte, 
and (joe the- often showing him- 
self narrow and bigoted. He 
published Anekdoten von Fried- 
rich Ji. (1788). and an Auto- 
biography (1800). Sec Gockingk’s 
Nicolais Leben (1820). 

Nicolai, Otto (1810-40), Ger- 
man operatic composer, was born 
at Konigsberg. He was court 
operatic musical conductor at 
Vienna (1841-7), and at Berlin, 
and the founder (1842) of the 
Philharmonic concerts in Vienna. 
His operas enjoyed a large meas- 
ure of favour, and be also took 
a high position as a cond^.ctor. 
His most successful work is a 
comic opera. The Merry Wires of 
TFi (1849). See Otto Nicolai^ 
by Mendel (ed. 1800) and Schroder 
(1892). 
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Nicolaitans, a hertitical and 
probably Antinoinian Hoct in tlio 
apoHtolic church. They are men- 
tioned with Ht(!rn disapproba- 
tion in Rev. 2:G, 15, as bciii^ 
hated by tlie church at liphesus, 
but tolerated in the community 
at Pergamos. By some ancient 
writers— <?.()'. Iremeiis and Hip- 
polytus— they arc regarded as the 
followers of Nicolas, the iirose- 
lyte of Antioch, and one of the 
seven deacons of Acts 6; but it 
is more i)robable that the name 
was assumed by the sect in order 
to give it a show of apostolic 
standing (Kusebius, Hist, iii. 29). 
Some modern critics incline to 
think that the name is allegori- 
cal (Nicolaus, ‘conqueror of the 
people,’ nearly equivalent to 
Balaam, Rev. 2:14), and tliat it 
marks a tendency rather than a 
definite sect. 

Nicolas, Saint (d. 326), iiatron 
saint of Russia, was bishop of 
Myra in Lycia. He is regarded 
as the patron saint of merchants 
and of travellers by sea and land, 
but also especially of the young 
and of scholars. Hence his fes- 
tival was formerly celebrated in 
the Bnglish schools, and he still 
survives in the Santa Claus of 
Christmas rejoicings. 

Nicolas, BiR Nicholas Harris 
(1799-1848), English antiquary, 
was born at East Looe in Corn- 
wall. The results of his re- 
searches in history, genealogy, 
and kindred subjects were chiefly 
embodied in A Synopsis of the 
Peerage of England (1825), Chro- 
nology of History (1835), History 
of the Orders of Knighthood of 
the British Empire (1841-2), Dis- 
patches and Letters of Nelson 
(1844-6), and History of the Royal 
Navy (unfinislied, 1847). 

Nicole, P I K u R E ( 1625 95), 
French Jansenist author, born 
at Chartres. Coming into colli- 
sion with the religious authori- 
ties, he in 1679 found a refuge in 
Flanders, but four years later 
was again in Paris. He was an 
able dialectician and controver- 
sialist. Among his works is Es- 
sais de Morale (\a.t&r ed. 14 vols., 
with Life by Goujet, 1767-82). 
He was also the chief author of 
the Port-Royal La Logique. 

Nicoll, William Robertson 
(1851), Scottish author and critic, 
was born at Lurnsden, Aberdeen- 
shire. He was minister of the 
Free Church at Dufftown (1874-7), 
and at Kelso (1877-85). In 1886 
he went to London, became edi- 
tor of the Expositor^ and started 
the British Weekly^ and in 1891 
established the Bookman, both 
of which journals he continues 
to edit. Among his works are 
Literary Anecdotes of the Nine- 
teenth Century (1895), Life of 
James Macdonell (1890), The Re- 
turn to the Cross (1897), Letters 
on Life (1901), The ChureWs One 


Foundation (1901), The Garden of 
Nuts (1905), and The Daybook of 
Claudius Clear (1905). He also 
originated and edited The Ex- 
positor's Bible (vol. i. 1897, vol. 
ii. 1900), The Clerical Library, 
'The Theological Educator, 'The 
Household Library of Exposition, 
the British Monthly (since 1900), 
a complete edition of the Works 
of C. Bronte (1902), and is joint- 
editor of an illustrated History 
of English Literature. 

Nicolson, William (1655- 
1727), English antiquary and 
divine, born probably at Plumb- 
land, Cumberland ; occupied the 
sees of Carlisle (1702-18) and 
Derry (1718-27), where he showed 
himself not free from neix)tism. 
His chief work, the Historical 
Library, consists of three sec- 
tions — English, Scottish, and 
Irish. Though containing many 
mistakes, it is of great value. 

Nicol*s Prism. See Polariz- 
ation OF LlOHT. 

Nicomedla, anc. city in Bi- 
thynia, Asia Minor, at E. end of 
Sea of Marmora, was founded by 
Nicomedes l. in 264 B.C., and be- 
came a colony under the Romans. 
Several of the later emperors, 
notably Diocletian and Constan- 
tine the Great, made it a frequent 
residence. It was there that 
Hannibal died and Arrian was 
born. See Ism id. 

Nicopolis. See Nikopoll 

NicopoHSt city of Epirus, op- 
posite to Actium; was founded 
by Augustus to commemorate his 
victory at Actium in 31 B.c. The 
question of St. Paul’s visit is 
bound up with the authenticity 
of the Pastoral Epistles. 

Nicosia, (i.) Or Lkfkosia, 
tn. and cap., isl. of Cyprus, in 
E. Mediterranean, 23 m. n.w. of 
the seapt. Larnaca. It was orig- 
inally fortified by Constantine. 
In 1193 Richard Coeur de Idon 
presented it to Guy de Liisignan, 
whose capital it became. Within 
the walls are two fine old cathe- 
drals (now mosques) ; outside are 
the government house, the prison, 
and an English church. Nicosia 
is the seat of a Greek archbishop. 
Silk and cotton goods and leather 
are manufactured. Pop. (1901) 
14,752. (2.) Town, Sicily, on 

Monte San Giovanni (2,800 ft.), 
^ m. N.E. of Caltanissetta. It 
is a bishopric, and has a salt 
mine and sulphur springs. Pop. 
(1901) 15,811. 

Nicot, Jean, Sibur de Ville- 
MAIN (1530-1600), was born at 
Ntmes, and was ambassador from 
Francis li. of France to Lisbon. 
There ho obtained from a Flemish 
merchant seeds of the tobacco 
plant, and carried them back 
with him to Fmnce (1560), where 
the plant was named Nicotiana, 
He was the author of a Historia 
Francorum (1566), and the com- 
piler of one of the first French 
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dictionaries (1606). See Falgai- 
rolle’s Jean Nicot (1897). 

Nicotera, Giovanni, Baron 
(1828-94), Italian statesman, born 
at San Biase (Calabria) ; formed 
an early connection with the 
party of Young Italy, and fought 
in the patriot army ( 1848-9). Cap- 
tured in 1857, he was condemned 
to life-long servitude in the gal- 
leys, but was set free by Gari- 
baldi. Ho held the portfolio of 
the interior under Depreti8(1876- 
77), and again under Rudini (1891- 
92). See Life, in Italian, by Gior- 
dano (1878) ; Mauro’s Biograjia di 
G. Nicotera (1886); and Mario’s 
In Memoria di Giovanni Nicotera 
(1894). 

Nicotiana, a genus of mostly 
herbaceous plants belonging to 
the order Solanacea;. They are 
natives of America and the Pacific 
islands. They bear salver-shaped 
or infundibuliform flowers, in ter- 
minal panicles or in long, uni- 
lateral racemes. Much the most 
important species is N. tabacutn, 
the common tobacco, a downy her- 
baceous plant, from 3i to 4 ft. in 
height, with lanceolate leaves, 
racemes of pinkish flowers. 

Nicotine, CipHuNo, a di-acid 
alkaloid occurring in the tobacco 
plant, from which it may be ob- 
tained by distilling the extract 
with lime. It is an oil (sp. gr. 
I’Ol) that boils at 250^ C., turns 
brown in air, is soluble in water 
and alcohol, and has a peculiar, 
stupefying odour. On oxidation 
it yields nicotinic acid, and in con- 
stitution is a pyridine derivative. 
N icotine is very poisonous. Even 
in minute (luantities it causes 
vomiting, ijurging, and collapse. 
The effects of tobacco-smokingare 
largely due to the nicotine pres- 
ent ; a degree of tolerance of the 
drug is, however, soon acquired. 

Nictheroy, cap. of state Rio 
de Janeiro, Brazil, on Bay of Rio, 
opposite the capital. It consists 
of Praia Grande, the commercial 
quarter, and Icaratry, a favourite 
bathing place. Pop. 20,000. 
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Nictitating Membrane. 

Ri^rht eye of tawny owl fl), Hhowiin; nictl- 
tatiiit; iiicinbrane (n) ; and rijrht cyouf tiiau <*2), 
ithowintc ylloa seiuilunarlH 

Nictitating Membrane, or 

Third Eyelid, a structure best 
developed in birds, where it ful- 
fils the function which in mam- 
mals is carried out by the freely 
movable upper eyelid, with its 
fringe of hairs— this function be- 
ing the cleaning of the surface of 
the eye. It is moved by special 
muscles, and may be observed in 
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the living bird as a thin film which 
is constantly tlicked across the 
eye. In mammals generally the 
third eyelid is only slightly de- 
veloped. 

jNijebuhr, Barthold Georg 
(1770-1831), German classical 
scholar, was born at Copenhagen. 
He was for a time secretary to 
the Danish minister of finance, 
and then travelled in Great 
Britain, and spout a year in 
Edinburgh. In 171)0 he became 
assessor to tlie East India de- 
partment of the Board of Trade 
in Copenhagen. In 1804 lie be- 
came chief director of the Ka- 
tional Bank, and in 1800 removed 
to Berlin to take up a similar 
appointment. But in 1810 he be- 
came royal historiographor and 
professor at Berlin. He then 
began his lectures on Roman 
history, the first two volumes of 
which were published in 1812 
(ed. Schmitz, 1893). In 1810 he 
went to Romo as Prussian am- 
bassador. At Verona he discov- 
ered the MS. of the Institutes of 
Gains. In 1823 he retired to live 
at Bonn. The first two volumes - 
of his Historif of Rome were re- 
published in 1827 and 1828; a 
third, bringing the history to the 
end of the first Punic war, ap- 
peared after his death (Eng. trans. 
1847-51). His history has been 
superseded by later works, espe- 
cially by that of Mommsen; but 
it was epoch-making both in its 
rejection of the legendary ele- 
ment in early Roman history, 
and in its reconstruction of the 
early political and social devel- 
opments and institutions. As a 
narrator of events and portrayer 
of character he was less success- 
ful. See Hensler’s Lebensnach- 
richten (1838 ; Eng. trans. by 
Winkworth, 1852), and Eyssen- 
hardt’s B. G. Niebuhr (1886). 

Niebuhr, Karstbn (1733-1815), 
German traveller and author, 
was born at Liidingworth (Han- 
over). A member of an expedi- 
tion sent out by the king of Den- 
mark in 1761, he returned in 1767 
as its sole survivor. The fruit of 
his journey appeared in his Be- 
schreibung von Arabian (1772), 
Reisebesehreibung von Arabian 
und andem umliegenden TJind- 
ern (1774-8), and Reisen durch 
Syrian und Paldstina (1837). He 
also collected and published the 
notes of his friend Forsk&l on the 
natural history of the former 
regions. See Life by his son, 
B. G. Niebuhr (1817 ; Eng. trans. 
by Mrs. Austin, in Lives of Emi- 
nent Persons, 1833). 

Niederwald, mountain ridge 
(1,150 ft.), on r. bk. of Rhine, be- 
tween Riidesheim and Assmanns- 
hausen. Its southern slopes are 
covered with vineyards. Op- 
posite Bingen, where the Rhine 
makes a bend to the N., is the 
National Monument, a memorial 


of the Franco-German war of 
1870-1. It is a colossal bronze 
figure of Germania, 34i ft. in 
lieight, standing on a pedestal 
82 ft. high, a magnificent work 
by the sculptor Johannes Schill- 
ing, unveiled on Sept. 28, 1883. 

NIel, Adolphe (1802-69), 
French marshal, born at Muret 
(Haute - Garonne) ; gained dis- 
tinction in Algeria (1836-7), and 
directed the siege operations 
against the Roman republic in 
1849. As chief of the French engi- 
neers in the Crimea, he directed 
operations at the siege of Sebas- 
topol. For distinguished service 
in the Italian campaign of 1859 
he became marshal of France. 
Appointed minister of war in 
1 867, ho was reorganizing the army 
when he died. The well-known 
yellow rose is named after him. 

Niello, 
chiefly sil 
in with a metallic amalgam ; the 
word also connotes tracings on 
paper, taken from metal plates, 
the art of line engraving being 
thus discovered, it is suggested, 
by Tornmaso Finiguerra (1452). 
Benvenuto Cellini was the last 
great niello worker. The art 
flourished at Byzantium, in Ire- 
land (unrivalled from 10th to 
12th century), France, Italy 
(Venice), and Germany. Russia 
has preserved and inherited By- 
zantine skill ; and her platina 
boxes, and the bidri work (silver 
on niello ground) of Bedar in 
Haidarabad, India, represent the 
art to-day. 

Nielsen, Yngvar (1843), Nor- 
wegian historian, born at Aren- 
dal ; became director of the 
ethnographical museum at Chris- 
tiania (1878), and in 1890 pro- 
fessor at the university. His 
principal works are Norges His- 
toric after 1814 (1882-92), Kieler- 
freden (1886), Der Vertrag von 
Moss und die Schwedisch- Nor- 
wegische Union (1895), and mono- 
graphs on the history of the Han- 
seatic League in Bergen. He is 
the author of the best guide to 
Norway (Eng. trans. 1899). 

Niembsch von Strehlenau. 

See Lenau. 

Niemen. See Memel. 

Niemes (Czech, Mimon), tn., 
Bohemia, Austria, 11 in. by rail 
s.E. of Bohmisch-Leipa. It has a 
castle of the Counts Hartig, and 
produces linen and cotton goods, 
cloth, bentwood furniture, and 
chemicals. Pop. (1900) 6,024. 

Niepce, .Joseph NicAphore 
(1765-1833), French chemist, born 
at Ch&lonH-sur-Sa6ne ; was one 
of the inventors of photography, 
constructing the pyr^olophore 
and other apparatus. In 1827 he 
associated himself with Daguerre, 
and discovered the means of re- 
producing spontaneously images 
received in the camera, and out 
of this grew photography. 


the engraving of metals, 
.ver, with designs tilled 


Nierembergia, a genus of 
mostly creeping American her- 
baceous plants, belonging to the 
order Solanacese. They bear 
graceful flowers, with more or 
less infundibuliform corollas, 
violet or white in colohr. 

Nierstein, vil., grand-duchy of 
Hesse.-Darinstadt, Germany, on 
1. bk. of Rhine, 9 in. by rail s.s.E. 
of Mainz. It is a wine-growing 
centre, large quantities of Nier- 
steiner being exported annually. 
9’here is also a sulphur siiring in 
the neighbourhoud. Pop. (1900) 
4,127. 

Nietzsche, Friedrich Wil- 
helm (1844-1900), German moral- 
ist, was born at Rocken, near 
Liitzen. He gained a professor- 
ship at Basel at twenty-five, but 
resigned it in 1879 ; finally (;889) 
he became insane. Schopenhauer 
in philosophy and Wagner in art 
were at first his accepted guides, 
though both alike fell later 
under his sweeping condemna- 
tion. There are, according to 
Nietzsche, two fundamental eth- 
ical types : on the one hand, the 
morality of slaves or the weak 
among mankind, who favour all 
the virtues that suit their weak- 
ness, and who would fain depre- 
ciato the virtues of the strong; 
on the other hand, the morality 
of the strong, of the masters, 
who stand above the common 
herd, and have no need of their 
base utilitarian virtues. Chris- 
tian morality belongs to the 
former type. It is only by the 
morality of the strong that men 
—that is to say, the few, the 
masters— can rise to a higher 
stage, that of the Uebemienseh, 
who will be as high above the 
ordinary man of to-day as the 
latter is above the beast. Thus 
Spake Zarathustra (a work not 
wanting in poetic conception and 
epigrammatic force) and others 
of Nietzsche’s works have been 
translated into English (1899, 
etc.). See Life, in German, by 
E. Forster-Nietzsche (1895-1904), 
and by F. R. Richter (1904). 

Nibvre, cen ral dep. of France, 
bordered on the w. by the Middle 
Loire. It was formed out of the 
ancient province of Nivernais. 
The river Nihvre (tributary of 
the Loire) washes its chief town, 
Nevers. The surface is hilly, 
almost mountainous, the mam 
range being the Morvan in the 
B.E., the watershed between the 
Seine and Rhone systems. The 
soil is not very fertile, and the 
chief wealth lies in minerals and 
in forests. The department yields 
iron, coal, and kaolin, with man- 
ufactures of cutlery, hardware, 
and china. There exist remains 
of hundreds of Gallo -Roman 
forges. Area, 2,658 sq. m. Pop. 
(1901) 323,7a3. 

Nifltieiin. See Mythology 
— Northern, 
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Nigdeh, or Nigde, tn., Konieh 
vilayet, S.E. Asiatic Turkey, 68 m. 
N.N.w. of Adana; fine buildings 
of Seljuk period. Pop. 20,000. 

Nigella, a genus of Asiatic and 
S. Europ(^n annual plants be- 
longing to the order llanuncu- 
laceoe. Tl^ey bear white, yellow, 
or blue flowers, and, under the 
names of love-in-a-mist and devil- 
in- the -bush, are cultivated in 
British gardens. 

Niger, the third in length of 
the rivers of Africa, about 2,600 


m. long, and with a basin of 
584,0(K) sq. m. The main upper 
branch talccs its rise only 1.50 m. 
from the w. coast of Africa. This, 
the Joliba, flows generally N.E., 
until it approaches 17° N., when it 
turns sharply E., and afterwards 
S.B. and H., and Anally enters the 
Gulf of Guinea by a vast delta 
after completing a great bend 
concave to the s. Tn about 13° 
45' N., soon after passing the 
town of Segu and the ruins of 
Bansanding, the river enters a re- 
gion of swamps, lakes, and back- 
waters, which continue to near 
Timbuktu, and are subject to 
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annual inundation. Here it re- 
ceives on the right bank the one 
important tributary of the upper 
basin— the Bani, or Bagoe. After 
taking a s.K. direction it is known 
as the Kwara, and in N. Nigeria 
receives from the E. the Benue, 
its largest tributary. By the most 
eastern branch, the Mayo Kebbi, 
it receives part of the flood water 
of the Shari basin. Of the deltaic 
arms the main one is the Nun, to 
the E. of which arc the Brass, 
New (’alabar. Bonny, Opobo. and 


others. On the w. is the Wari, 
which enters the sea by the For- 
cados mouth. The Kwara forms 
many rapids, especially between 
Ansongo and Say, and below the 
town of Bu88\. 

The modern exploration of the 
river begkn with Mungo Park 
(who was drowned in the Bussa 
rapids), and was continued (among 
others) by Clapperton and Lander 
(the latter of whom first actually 
traced the lower course), Barth, 
To\itee, Hourst, and Lcnfant. 

Niger, Gaius Pescennius, Ro- 
man emperor in 10.3 a.d. On the 
death (193) of Uoinmodus, his 
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troops in Syria declared him em- 
peror. But he was twice defeated 
by Severus — first near Nicsea, in 
Bithynia, and again in Cilicia, 
on the Gulf of Issus ; and after 
the capture of Antioch he fled 
towards the Euphrates, but was 
brought back and executed. 

Nigeria, the British territory 
on the Lower Niger. In 1884 
the first definite territorial rights 
were acquired by the National 
African Company. The coast dis- 
tricts developed into the Niger 


Coast Protectorate, while the in- 
terior (with a portion of the coast 
region) was placed under the com- 
pany, which acquired a chArter in 
1886 as the Royal Niger Company. 
The frontiers were defined by the 
treaties of 1893 (with Germany) 
and 1898 (with France ; modified 
in 1904) ; while in 1900 the rights 
of the company were transferred 
to the British crown, the whole 
British territory (400,000 sq. m. ; 
pop. 2.5,000,000) being divided into 
the two protectorates of Northern 
and Southern Nigeria, separated 
by an E. and w. line in 7° 10' N. Tn 
1901) Lagos was incorporated with 
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Night 

the latter. Since 1000 British 
authority has been extended over 
the greater part of N. Nigeria, 
the obstructive emirs of Sokoto 
and Kano being overthrown by a 
military expedition in 1003. The 
coast region is low-lying, humid, 
and unhealthy. Farther inland 
the country becomes clothed with 
dense forest ; while just below 
the confluence of the Niger and 
the Benue a line of hills marks 
the beginning of the interior 
plateau, which rises in parts to 
2,500 ft. The plateau country is 
cultivated with millet and otlier 
grains, cotton, indigo, and legu- 
minous plants, the Bassia Parkii, 
or ‘shea butter-tree,’ being also 
much grown. The climate of the 
plateau region is much drier, and 
great variations of temperature 
(high by day and low by night) 
occur when the harmattan blows 
from the northern deserts. Tlie 
coast dwellers are typical pagan 
negroes, while the Fulani and 
Hausas of the north are distinctly 
higher races. The Fulani came 
into power under Othrnan Dan 
Fodio early in the 10th century, 
and still form the ruling caste. 
Constitutional government has 
been developed among them to 
an extent unusual in Africa. The 
Hausas are an industrious, en- 
terprising, commercial people. 
There are many large towns, in- 
cluding Sokoto, Surmi, Kano, 
Zaria, Bauchi, Kontagora, Bida, 
Keffi, and Yola on the Benue. 
Kano is the great market of this 
part of Africa -cotton-cloth, kola 
nut.s, kino, hides, gum arabic, and 
indigo being among the chief com- 
modities dealt in. The centre 
of the British administration is 
cat Zungeru, on the Kaduna ; Jind 
other important centres arc Lo- 
koja, at the confluence of the Niger 
and Benue, and Ibi, on the Benue. 
The eastern part of the protec- 
torate is formed by the old king- 
dom of Bornu, inhabited by the 
Kanuri. In S. Nigeria the chief 
centres are Akassa (on the main 
mouth of the Niger), Bonny, New 
Calabar, Brass, Old Calabar or 
Duke Town, towards the K. ; 
Warri, Sapelc, and Benin, to- 
wards the w. The xmincipal pro- 
ducts are palm oil ,and kernels, 
rubber, cotton, and timber. 
Total imports (1904) for N. and 
S. Nigeria, £2,317,000; exports, 
£1,871 ,000. See Robinson’siV'iV/^’rm 
(1900), Mockler-Ferryman’s Brit- 
ish Nio^ria (1903), and Partridge’s 
Cross River Natives (1904). Sec 
also Southern Nigeria. 

Night, the interval between 
sunset and sunrise. At the equi- 
noxes it is of twelve hours’ dura- 
tion all over the earth; then 
lengthens in one hemisphere as 
it shortens in the other, until the 
solstices, when the process is re- 
versed. Within the Arctic and 
Antarctic circles the night of 
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mid-winter exceeds twenty-four 
hours, and the excess grows with 
latitude until a six-months’ night 
is attained at the iiolcs. 

Night- blooming Plants are 
jdants whose flowers open or be- 
come fragrant as night draws in, 
closing, dying, or ceasing to yield 
fragrance at the approach of d<ay. 
Most of these flowers are fertilized 
by moths or other insects of the 
night. Among the common ex- 
amples are the large white-flow- 
ered evening primrose {(ICnothcra 
frtma;ic‘t/oZm),originallyimported 
from America ; the old double 
white rocket [Ilesperis matrona- 
lis)^ or damask violet; the night- 
scented stock {Jlcsperis tristis ) ; 
and Silene nutans^ a native 
British catch- fly, which may 
occasionally be seen growing on 
limestone rock.s. , This plant 
bears many large white flowers 
during June and July, each 
flower living but for three 
nights. Almost a shrub in size, 
the marvel of Peru {Mirabilis 
j(tlapa) is one of the handsomest 
of night -blooming plants, oy)en- 
ing its flowers at about eight 
o’clock, and closing them again 
for good and all before three 
o’clock the following morning. 
It is a somewhat delictate i)lant, 
and will only thrive in warm 
soils and sunny situations. The 
sand verbena {Ahronia fr<i(jrans\ 
a Californian perennial of fairly 
vigorous trailing habit, produces 
beautiful flowers of ymrest white, 
which yield a vanilla- like fra- 
grance at night. Several of the 
thorn ai>ples or daturas can easily 
be grown as half-hardy annuals in 
Britain. The mauve-tinged white 
trumpets of 7). neraloeaula are 
especially handsome. The soap- 
wort {Saponaria opcinalis) bears 
large rosy flowers which open and 
become fragrant much after the 
manner of those of Silene nutans. 
Tlie ephemeral blossoms of the 
night-flowering cactuses — Cernis 
grandijlorus with its vanilla- 
scented brown and yellow flowers, 
often measuring a foot across, an(l 
C. npetiealus, known as the (pieen 
of the night — open at about nine 
o’clock and begin to wither some 
six hours later, and are only pro- 
duced under glass. 

Nighthawk, a name given to 
the British nightjar. See Night- 
jar. 

Night -heron {Nuctieorax\ a 
comparatively small bird, very 
widely distributed over the globe ; 
one species, N. griseus^ visits 
Britain. It reaches a length of 
twenty -three inches, and the 
greenish jdumage is smoother and 
more compact than in the ordi- 
nary heron. The head region 
bears three or more long white 
plumes. Like the other species, 
this night-heron haunts wooded 
districts, preferably in the vicin- 
ity of water. The nest is built in 
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blushes or low trees, and the eggs 
are from three to live in number. 
Rarely flying in the daytime, the 
birds become active and clamor- 
ous at night. In China the bird 
is regarded as sacred. • 
Nightingale (Z)anim.s/a;{cpita), 
a passerine bird famcjLis for its 
beautiful song. It winters in 
Africa, as far south as Abyssinia 
and the Gold Coast, and breeds 
throughout Central Euroi)e. It 
arrives in England about the first 
or second week in April, the males 
preceding their consorts by some 
days. In the British Isles it is 
found in south and Midland Eng- 
land, but does not occur in Devon- 
shire, nor, generally speaking, in 
Wales. To the north it sometimes 
reaches Yorkshire, but is vii tually 
unknown in Northumberland, and 
has never been recorded in 8cot-* 
land or Ireland. The sexes are 
alike in plumage. The ui)pcr sur- 
face is russet-brown, deepening 
into chestnut 'on the upper tail 
coverts and tail, the under sur- 
face grayish-white, deepening to 
buff on the flanks and breast. 
The total length is six and a half 
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inches. The nest is begun early 
in May, and the song of the male 
is heard only until the young are 
hatched in .fune. The eggs are 
uniformly brown, and are from 
four to six in number ; a colour va- 
riety is, however, known in wliich 
they are blue-green mottled with 
brown. The food consists of 
worms, insects, and berries, and 
the birds haunt especially woods 
in the vicinity of water or damp 
meadows. It is stated that the 
males will live in captivity if 
taken before the arrival of the 
females— i.c. before pairing. The 
males sing by day and by night 
in fine weather, but the song has 
always attracted most attention 
at night. In the eastern parts 
of Europe the common nightin- 
gale is replaced by the somewhat 
larger sprosser (/), philomela\ 
whose song is stated to be infe- 
rior. Another species [D. Hafizi) 
is found in Persia, and is the bul- 
bul of Persian poets. 

Nightingale, Florence (1820), 
the pioneer of tr.ained army nurs- 
ing, was born at Florence. She 
went through a course of training 
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at tho Protestant Deaconesses* 
Institute at Kaiserswerth in (ler- 
inany, and subseciuently studied 
French methods in Paris. He- 
turnini^ to Fngland, she reformed 
the maiiiyfenieiit of the sanato- 
rium for jfovernesses in Harley 
Street, London. When the 
reports of» the sufferings of the 
troops in the (h'imea reached 
Kngland she sailed (October 1854) 
for J^cutari. There she toiled 
until tho British troops left the 
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Florence Ni uhtinga le. 

{Photo hy London Stert'oHcojuc Vo.) 

town, in July 185(5. Her nightly 
rounds of tho wards, so eagerly 
awaited by the soldiers, won for 
her tho title of the ‘ Lady with 
the_ lamp.* The feeling of tho 
nation found expression in a gift 
of £50,000, with which Miss Night- 
ingale founded tlie training home 
for nurses which bears her name. 
Her Notes on Nursing appeared 
in 1858, She roportc<l on the 
Army Medical Corps and its work 
in til e Crimea. Sec Life by Tooley 
(ed. 11)05). 

Nightjar, Go.vt.suokek, or 
Nkjutii.vwk, a curious bird of 
the family- Caprimulgidae (or sub- 
order Caprimulgi). It has a short, 
broad beak, an enormous gape, 
large eyes, and a loose, owl-like 
plumage. The birds are usually 
nocturnal in habits. The British 
nightjar or foi i\'0\f\{Cnprimulg\is 
eurotxeus) is a migratory species, 
which breeds throughout the 
greater part of the Continent. 
It reaches a total length of ten 
and a half inches, and the dark 
plumage is beautifully mottled 

spotted. The food consists 
of insects, and the eggs are laid 
on tho bare ground. Other spe- 
cies of the same or related gen- 
era are widely distributed over 
the globe, and often receive spe- 
cial names from their cries — e.g, 
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the whip-poor-will (C7. virgini- 
amis)oi Virginia. To a dilferent 
sub-family belong the wood night- 
jars {Nyctibim) of tropical Ainer- 
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ic.a, characterized by the peculiar 
‘ powder-down ’ patches on the 
breast aiul sides. In association 
with the nightjars some authori- 
ties place the frog-mouths. 

Nightmare, or Incubus, a dis- 
turbance of sleep, sometimes a.s- 
sociate<l with a feeling of intoler- 
able weight In the epigastrium 
and with intense terror. Night- 
mare may generally lie traced to 
an error of diet, and is most apt 
to occur in those who have weak 
digestion, or in those who are 
out of health. In many cases 
an after-supiier dose of an ant- 
acid, such as sodium bicarbonate, 
acts as a prophylactic against 
nightmare. 

Nightshade, a name given to 
various, usually shrubby or sub- 
shrubby, plants, mostly belong- 
ing to tlie order 8olanace;e. The 
woody nightshade or bittersweet, 
which is a common British hedge 
plant, is Solanxmi tlulcamara. 
(See Bittersweet.) Anotlier 
common British plant is the 



Nightshade (Solanum nigrum). 

1, Corolla, openeti ; 2, ittaiiien ; 3, piHtU and 
calyx. 

black nightshade (S. nigrum). 
which occurs on waste ground as 
an anntial herbaceous plant, with 
drooping umbels of white flowers 
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in late summer, the flowers being 
followed by black berries. The 
young shoots of the woody night- 
shade yield an alkaloid called 
dulcamarin, which was formerly 
used in medicine. The so-called 
deadly nightshade (Atropa Bel- 
ladonna) is comparatively rare 
in Britain. It is a rather tall 
herbaceous plant, with large oval 
leaves and solitary pendulous 
campamilato purple flowers, fol- 
lowed by large black berries not 
unlike cherries in appearance. 
It is the source of the drug bel- 
ladonna and of the valuable al- 
kaloid atropine. The common 
enchanter's nightshade, which we 
generally meet as a weed in 
damp gardens, is a species of 
Circiva (G. lutetiana). It bears 
dentate oval leaves and clusters 
of very small white flowers, with 
hairy calyces and pinkish stamens. 

Nigra, Constanti.xo, Count 
(1827), Italian statesman, born 
near Ivrea; di.stinguished him- 
self in the Austro-ltalian war of 
1848. ^ As secretary to Cavour, 
he displayed so much ability 
that he was sent as ambassador 
to Baris (1861). He held tho 
same post at St. Petersburg (1876- 
82), London (1882 5), and Vienna 
(1885). He lias published Canti 
popolari piernonlesi (1865). 

Nihilism .is sometimes used as 
if synonymous with anarchism, 
but it is better coniined to the 
manifestations of social an<l 
political discontent in Uussia. 
It is true that some of the most 
noted nihilists have been anar- 
cliists; and with the exception 
of Proudhon, most of the leading 
anarchists have been Hiussian by 
birtli- c.fA Herzen, Bakunin, Kro- 
Pv)tkin. Further, anarchism as a 
theory seems to suggest itself to 
the Ru.vsian inind spontaneously 
when attention is directed to the 
constitution of society. Nihilism, 
a.s a practical movement, aims at 
the destruction of the existing 
government by every means prac- 
ticable, by violent and under- 
hand methods if necessary. Its 
exponents have been chiefly uni- 
versity graduates and undergrad- 
iiate.s. Nihilism did not manifest 
it.self till about 1858, and was for 
the next decade rather an inchoate 
nioyement; but tho ‘boom* which 
socialism experienced in the 
’si .X ties in Germany and France 
promoted the growth of nihilism 
in Russia. Hitherto the police 
had not troubled the movement 
much ; but many arrests were 
made in 1873, and thousands came 
under jwlice surveillance. The 
national movement, which re- 
sulted in the Russo-Turkish war 
in 1877-8, gave a check to the 
growth of nihilism. But in 1878 
Vera Sassiilitch attempted to as- 
sassinate General Trepoff, and 
initiated that long duel, carried 
on with ruthless severity by the 
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police, and with almost tjupfet- 
humaii skill and cunning by the 
nihilists, which ended in the 
death of Uzar Alexander II. in 
1881. The Czar had been con- 
demned by the nihilist committee 
as tar back as 1878. The practical 
ends tor which the ni hi lists work 
are freedom of the press and of 
speech, local self-government for 
the towns, religious equality, a 
democratic ami permanent parlia- 
ment, and the land for the p.ople. 
{See iStepniak’s U nderg round Rus- 
sia (1888) ; Nihilism as it ts, 
mostly by Stepniak (181Ji3) ; Tur- 
geiiiev’s novels, Fathers and Hous 
(1802) and Smoke (1872). 

Niigata, cap. of Echigo prov., 
W. Hondo, Japan, 150 m. N.w. of 
Tokyo. A relief port has been 
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into the upper city and the lower 
city. The former of these (150 
to 250 ft. above the Volga) con- 
tains the Kreml, or citadel, and 
most of the histoiical buildings; 
the latter lies at the foot of the 
higli ground. In the Kreml are 
the cathedrals of the Transfigu- 
ration (founded in 1227) and of 
the Archangel Michael (founded 
in 1222), the governor’s palace, 
the tower of rrince Dmitri (1374, 
rebuilt in 18iKj), the tower of the 
Czar Ivan ill. (1500), the arsenal, 
a military cadet school, and the 
law courts. In the extreme vv. 
of the upper town is the convent 
of the Annunciation, founded in 
1221. Just outside the Kreml is 
the tiny but extremely pictur- 
esque cathedral of the Aniiuncia- 


Nike, in ancient Greek legend 
the goddess of victory, called 
Victoria by the Romans. In 
works of art Zeus and Athena 
are often represented as holding 
her in their hands. She carries 
a wreath or a palm, and has 
wings. 

Nikko, tourist resort end place 
of pilgrimage, Hondo, .Japan, 91 
m. by rail N.w. of '[Fokyo, in a 
lovely mountain district 2,000 
ft. above sea-level. Its Buddhist 
and Shinto shrines are unrivalled 
for elaborate wood-carving and 
brilliant colour work. Copper is 
mined. 

Nikolaevsk, tn., Samara gov., 
£. Russia, 105 m. s.s.w. of Samara 
city, on r. bk. of Great Irghiz, 
a trib. of Volga. Its inanufac- 
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formed in the island of Sado. 
Conise lacquer ware is manu- 
factured, and there are coal and 
petroleum. It has a good col- 
lege. Pop. (1898) 53,366. 

Nijar, tn., Almeria, Spain, 1.5 
m. N.E. of Almeria. Lead, iron, 
and phosphates are mined. Iron 
ware, cotton, and woollen goods 
are manufactured. Pop. (1900) 
12,497. 

Nijni-Novgorod, tn.. Central 
Russia, seat of one of the greatest 
of European fairs, cap. of gov., 
240 m. E.N.E. of Moscow, at junc- 
tion of the rivers Oka and Volga. 
It is divided into two main parts 
— the permanent town, on r. bk. 
of Oka and Volga; and the tem- 
porary or ‘fair’ town, on 1. bk. 
of Oka. The former is divided 


tion, founded in the 14th cen- 
tury. In the ‘fair’ town (July 
15 to September 10) merchandise 
of £24,000,000 worth is annually 
brought to market, and some 
400,000 traders and visitors swell 
the population of the city. Here 
are the cathedral of St. Alex- 
ander Nevskii finished in 1881 ; 
the old cathedral, built in 1822 ; 
the central railway station ; and 
the Armenian church. The prin- 
cipal industrial establishments 
are flour mills, metal foundries, 
machine works, and distilleries. 
Nijni-Novgorod was fouinlcd in 
1212, and became the capital of 
a separate principality in 1350. 
It was sacked by the Tartars in 
1377, and united to Moscow in 
1392. Pop. (1897) 95,124. 


tures include fallow, tobacco, 
sheej'skins, and bricks. Pop. 
(18!)7) 12,524. 

Nikolaiev, tn., port, and naval 
station, Kherson gov., 8. Russia, 
40 m. N.w. of Kherson city. It 
is a large and handsome modern 
town, and is fortified. It has an 
Orthodox cathedral. Admiralty 
buildings, an observatory (1821), 
and a school of navigation. The 
dockyards and naval arsenal are 
important, and there are indus- 
tries of rope, tallow, tobacco, 
and candles. It is, with Sebas- 
topol. the principal naval station 
of Russia on the Black Sea. Pop. 
(1897) 92,060. 

Nikolalstad, tn. and port of 
W. Finland, cap. of Vasa prov., 
2.'15 m. N.N.w. of Helsingfors. 
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Its industries include iron foun- 
dries, glass works, and shipping. 
Its annual exports are valued at 
about £160,000, and are princi- 
pally oats, tar. limber, butter, 
fish, rye, pitch ; imports are esti- 
mated at nearly £450,000. Pop. 
(1897) 12,384. 

Nikolsburg (Czech, Mikxdov)^ 
tn., MoAivia, Austria, 26 m. s. of 
Briinn. In the centre of the 
town rises a rock with a castle 
of the Princes Dietrichstcin. 
Viticulture flourishes. Bethlen 
Gabor, by a treaty concluded 
hero with the Emperor Fer- 
dinand II., in 1622, renounced 
the title of king of Hungary; 
and the preliminaries of peace 
between Prussia and Austria were 
signed here in 1866. Pop. (1900) 
8,091. 

Nikopoli, or Nicopoli.s, anc. 
tn.,Bu^aria, on r. bk. of Danube, 
24 m. N.N.E. of Plevna, in a good 
wine-producing country. It is 
commanded by a citadel, and has 
an old castle and a Byzantine 
church. Here Sigismund of Hun- 
gary was defeated by the Turks 
in 1396 ; and near here the Rus- 
sians defeated a Turkish fleet in 
1829. In 1877 the Russians nearly 
destroyed the place. 

Nikosia. See Nicosia. 

Nile, a British second-class 
battleship (11,940 tons) launched 
in 18tS8. The name was introduced 
into the navy in 1800. 

Nile, Battle ok thk. See 
Aboukir. 

Nile, river of Africa. From time 
immemorial its source was a mys- 
tery. It is now known to have 
its farthest .source in the Nyavo- 
longa and the Akunyaru, head- 
streams of the river Kagera, which 
rises between 2"' and 3"" S., and 
enters the vv. side of the Victoria 
Nyanza. After passing through 
this lake, the river proceeds N. as 
far as Gondokoro (5^* N.), where it 
is joined by the Bahr-el-Ghazal 
and the Sobat from the Galla 
highlands ; from this point to 
Khartum it is called the Bahr- 
el-Abiad, or White Nile. Here 
it is joined by the Bahr-cl-Azrek 
(Blue Nile), and the united stream 
flows on in a long, narrow valley 
to Cairo, where the delta begins, 
and thence to the Mediterranean 
sea. After leaving Khartum it 
receives only one tributary, the 
Atbara, which drains the noidih- 
ern highlands of Abyssinia, and 
falls into it about 180 m. below 
Khartum. The Nile is one of 
the three longest rivers in the 
world, being about 4,000 m. in 
length ; and buh for two great 
interruptions, it is navigable for 
its entire course. Between Wady 
Haifa and Khartum there are 
five cataracts, or rather series of 
rapids. Until 1902 there was a 
cataract at Assouan, but this has 
been done away with by the con- 
struction of the great reservoir 


and dam at ShelBtl. The Libyan 
desert lies to the W., and the 
Arabian and Nubian deserts to 
the E. of the river. 

In former days the Nile dis- 
charged itself into the sea 
through seven mouths— the Ka- 
nopic, Bebeunytic, Tanitic, Men- 
desian, Pelusiac, Bolbitine, and 
Phatmitic. It is by the last two 
that the river finds its outlet to- 
day, though they are now known 


as the Rosetta and Damietta 
branches. Once every year the 
Nile overflows its banks, and de- 
posits upon the land a black and 
very fertilizing mud, upon which 
the very existence of all the crops 
in Egypt depends. About the end 
of April the rise is perceived at 
Khartum, but it is not until to- 
wards the end of June that its 
effects are felt at Cairo. During 


three months the overflow con- 
tinues, reaching its maximum in 
September, when it remains prac- 
tically stationary until towards 
the end of October: there is a 
temporary rise of a few days, and 
after this it slowly but steadily 
subsides. The Nile floods depend 
on the rainfall of the Abyssinian 
highlands. In 1770 Bruce dis- 
covered the sources of the Blue 
Nile in Lake Tana in Abyssinia. 


In 1858 the Victoria Nyanza was 
discovered by Speke, and in 1889 
the Albert Edward Nyanza by 
Stanley. Most of the informa- 
tion on the Nile is scattered 
through ofiBcial publications and 
books relating to Egypt, the 
Anglo-Egyptian Sudan, and the 
Lake Region of Central Africa. 
Among these are Sir H. H. John- 
ston’s The Nile Queet (1904) ; Re- 
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•port on Perennial Irrigation and 
Flood Protection fo r Fygpt { 18VI4 ) ; 
Report on the Nile and Country 
between Donyola^ Snakin, Kas- 
sala, and Omdurman (2iid ed. 
18i)8); 11. G. ljyo\\9\ Physiography 
of the River Nile ami its Basin 
(1906); AVood’s Egypt under the 
British (1896); AV^hito’s The Ejv- 
pansion of Egypt (1899) ; AVi 11- 
cock’s The Nile Reservoir Dam 
at Assuan and After (1901); and 
llayes’s Source of the Blue Nile 
(1905). 

[Mile and Red Sea Railwav, 

a line between Berber on tne 
Nile and the new harbour of Tort 
iSudan, 45 m. N. of ^uakin, on the 
Re<l Sea, opened in January 1906. 
See Sudan. 

Nile Province. See Uganda. 

NileSf tn., Trumbull co., Ohio, 
U.S.A., on Mahoning R., 58 m. 
S.E. of Cleveland; has manufac- 
tures of steam and electric cars, 
iron roofing, and incande.scent 
lamps. Iron and coal are mined. 
Top. (1900) 7,468. 

Nilgai, or Nylghau {Bosefa- 
phus tragocamelus\ an antelope 
which is confined to India. The 
male is about 4i ft. in height at 
the withers. The fore liml)s are 
longer than the hind, and the 
back in consequence slopes back- 
wards. Both sexes have a short 
mane, and the male possesses a 
throat-tuft and short, smooth, and 
nearly straight horns. The bull 
is dark gray in colour, the young 
and females brown. The head 
region bears white markings, while 
the under surface is al.so white, 
and there is a white band above 
each fetlock. The animals haunt 
comparatively open ground, and, 
where they have not been much 
hunted, are said to be fearles.s. 
They are readily tamed, but the 
bulls tend to be savage. In 
the wild state the bulls seem to 
live singly or in small parties, 
separate from the females and 
young, which occur in small 
herds, sometimes accompanied 
by a single full-grown bull. 

Niigiri or Neilgherry Hills 
{i.c. Blue Mountains), an almost 
isolated plateau, at s. extremity 
of Deccan, Madras Presidency, In- 
dia, forming the converging point 
of the E. and AV. Ghats, and com- 
ing within 40 m. of the w, coast. 
It ri.se8 abruptly to the height 
of 6,500 ft., its highest peak, 
Mt. Dodabetta, reaching 8,76(3 
ft. Areaofdist., 057 sq. m. Pop. 
(1001)111.437. 

Nilometer, ancient construc- 
tion for measuring the height of 
the Nile. One constructed by 
Galiph Suleiman (715-717 a.d.) 
stands on the island of Roda, 
south of Gairo, and consists of 
an octagonal pillar graduated to 
17 cubits of 21*386 in., standing 
in a square well 16 ft. deep. 
AVhen the river has risen 15^ 
cubits, irrigatjop is begun. An- 


other is on the island of Elephan- 
tine, near the first cataract. 

Nilsson, (JiiiiisTiNE (1813), 
Swedish soprano vocalist, born 
near AVexiii. She made her de- 
but in the Tlu^fitre Lyrique at 
Paris ( 1864), and came to England 
(1867), where she continued to 
appear nearly every season until 
her retirement. Besides operatic 
engagements in St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, and V'^ienna, she made 
successful tours in America. She 
took the part of Elsa in Lohen- 


Indore. Pop., including canton- 
ment (1901), 15,398. 

Nimbus. 8ec Auueolk, 
Cloud. 

Nimeguen, Nijmegen, or 
Nymwkgen, tn., Netherlands, 
prov. Gelderland, on 1. bk. of 
AVaal, 11 m. by rail s. of Arn- 
liein. The principal church (1272) 
contains a fino monument to 
Catherine of Bourbon (d. 1469). 
There are remains of the A"alk- 
hof, a place of residence of the 
(Jarolingian emi)eror.s, destroyed 



Nilometer on the Island of Roda. 


grin on its first production in 
London (1874), and was the crea- 
tor of important rfiles in various 
operas. Her voice had a com- 
pass of about two and a half 
octaves, from G to D In alt, and 
was of great sweetness, evenness, 
and brilliancy throughout. She 
retired from the operatic stage 
(1881), and from the concert plat- 
form in 1888. 

Nimach, tn. and British can- 
tonment in territory of Gwalior, 
Pejitrp.1 India, 134 m. jf.w. of 


by the French in 1796. The chief 
industries produce tobacco, metal 
wares, ana beer. The Novio- 
magus of the Romans, Nimeguen 
was strongly fortified down to 
1877-84. Ilere treaties of peace 
were signed between Spain, 
France, Austria, and the Nether- 
lands (1678 9). Poi).(19(X)) 42,756. 

Nimes, chief tn. of den. Gard, 
France, lies midway between 
Montpellier and Avignon, on the 
south-eastern slopes of the Cc- 
vennes. It manufactures shawls, 
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velvet -])ilo carpets, silks, and 
wine and brandy. It is an epis- 
cot>al see, and possesses a modern 
cathedral and a citadel. The 
old town has narrow streets and 
pictures^iue houses. Nlines (Ho- 
man Neinausus) possesses well- 
prcservcjJ and most interesting: 
monuments of Homan architec- 
ture. Its grlory is its amphi- 
theatre (?l.SS-l(il A.D.); it is 
now utilized for public enter- 
tainments, and occasionally for 
bull figrhts. The Maison Oarreo 
(now turned into a museum, and 
containing: Paul Dclaroche’s mas- 
terpiece, (h'iihiwt‘11 ijazimj on ike 
Jfcitcllcss Corftse of (Jkarles /.) 
was one of the most elegant 
Corinthian temples in the Ho- 
man world. The fine public gar- 
den contains a largo reservoir, 
once a Homan batli ; and near it 
is the Nymplueiim (‘ Diana’s tem- 
ple’). Nimes can also boast a 
mausoleum and two magnificent 
Homan gates ; while the a(iue- 
duct of Pont du Card, 14 m. to 
the N.E., originally terminated 
in Nimes. The town was the 
birthplace of the historian (luizot 
(1787) and of the novelist Daudet 
(1840). 'File place was the centre 
of the rebellion of the (Jamisards 
early in tlie 1 8th century. Pop. 
(1001)80,005. 

Nimrod, a son of Cush, and a 
great hunter, is describedas having 
possessed tlio cities Habel, Krech, 
Akkad, and (hvlneh, in the land 
of Sbinar or Babylonia (Cen. 10: 
8-10). Ke founded the Assyrian 
'retraixdis (.Vsslmr, Nineveh, Re- 
hobothir, and (’alah). lie is iden- 
tified by some A ssyrio legists with 
Izdubar or Cilgaim'sh, the prin- 
cipal hero of the Habyloniaii 
Izdubar legends, or ‘Nimrod 
Kpic.’ 

Nimrod, pen-name of Charle.s 
James AT>perlev. 

Nineteenth Century, a 
monthly magazine, founded in 
1877, and since edited by Mr. (now 
Sir). Tames Knowles. Its purix)se 
was ‘the unfettered and unbiassed 
di.scussion of all topics of public 
interest by authors signing their 
own names.’ An introductory 
sonnet was written for the first 
number by Lord Tennyson, who 
contributed other verses, such as 
2’he Fleet, from time to time. 
Mr. (Gladstone was also a fre- 
quent contributor, both as a 
literary critic and as a contro- 
versialist ; and it was in the 
Nineteenth Century! that ho and 
Huxley conducted the famous 
controversy on Genesis. An in- 
fluentially signed ])rotest against 
the Channel Tunnel appeared in 
the Nineteenth Century in 1^.3, 
and Gladstone declared that it 
killed the scheme. At the be- 
ginning of the 20th century the 
title of the review was changed 
to The Nineteenth Century and 
After, 


Nineveh, tn. on b. bk. of Tigris, 
opposite ttie modern Mosul. He- 
holioth-Ir (Gen. 10 : 11) is sup- 
posed to be the Hebit Ninua of 
tlie inscriptions, which was seem- 
ingly an extension of the city to 
the north-east. The ruins consist 
of the remains of a wall about 7 
III. in circumference, broken next 
the Tigris by two large mounds 
or palace -platforms, Kuyunjik 
and Nebi-Yunus. Kuyunjik, the 


has yielded, among other things, 
the splendid series of hunting 
scenes now in the British Mu- 
seum, and the largest collection 
of Assyrian inscriptions known. 
The mound of Net)i-Yuiius (‘the 
Prophet Jonah ’) has not yet been 
thoroughly explored, but it is 
known to contain palaces of 
Sennacherib and Ksarhaddon, his 
son, and seems to have been the 
place where military stores were 



Winged Bull from Nineveh, In British ^fuseum, 


larger mound, has the ruins of 
two palaces. That to the south 
was apparently an old structure, 
enlarged by Sennacherib, who 
decorated its walks with elaborate 
illustrations of his campaigns, as 
the siege of LiVchish and the set- 
ting up of his winged bulls at 
Nineveh. This palace was de- 
stroyed by fire, and most of its 
glories consumed. The northern 
palace, built by Assur-bani-pal, 


kept. Explorations were made 
for the British Museum in 1903-5. 
The date of the foundation of 
Nineveh is doubtful; but as the 
city, with its great temple of 
Istar, E-mesmes, is mentioned by 
Hammurabi in his code of laws, 
it must have been of considerable 
antiquity, dating probably from 
the beginning of the third mil- 
lenium B.c. See Layard’s Nineveh 
(1849), Nineveh and Babylon 
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Ning-po 

(1858); Rassam's Asmr and the 
Liindof JVvurod (181)7) ; G. Smith’s 
Assyrian Discoveries (1875). 

Ning-]>o, city and treaty port 
in Che-kiang prov., China, 12 in. 
from the sea. Rice, cotton, var- 
nisli, oils, sepia, and bamboos are 
its chief products. Large fishing 
fleets rendezvous in the neigh- 
boiirliood. ing -po is noted for its 
wood-carving and embroideries, 
and has a high literary reputa- 
tion. The Portuguese founded a 
settlement here in 1522, which 
was exterminated in 1545. The 
town was taken by the British 
in 1841, and occupied until May 
1842, when the port was oiiened 
to foreign trade. Net value of 
trade (11K)5), £2,027,685 (exports, 
£925, .825; imports, £2,002,360). 
Pop. (1901) about 255,000. 

Ninian, Saint (d. 432?), one 
of Scotland’s earliest apostles. 
Consecrated bishop to the west- 
ern parts of Britain, he estab- 
lished his diocese at Whithorn 
in GallowaJ^ and in 397 built 
there what is stated to have been 
the first stone church in Britain, 
the see of Galloway being known 
as ‘Candida Casa’— f.e. white 
house (chapel). Ninian subse- 
quently endeavoured to convert 
the Southern Piets. 

Ninon de PGnclos. See Len- 


CLO.S. 

NiobOt a British first - class 
cruiser of 11,000 tons, launched 
at Barrow in 1897. 

Niobe, in ancient Greek legend, 
was the wife of Amphion, king of 
Thebes. According to Homer’s 
story, she w.as so proud of her 
twelve children that she scorned 
the goddess Leto, who had only 
given birth to Apollo and Ar- 
temis. To punish her they slew 
all her children, and the gods 
turned Niobe into a stone on Mt. 
Sipylus in Asia Minor. 

Niobium, or Columbium, Nb 
or Cb, 94, a very rare metallic ele- 
ment, occurring chiefly in nio- 
bite. The element itself has been 
prepared by reduction by carbon 
in the electric furnace, and is a 
gray metal (sp. gr. 7*1) that burns 
in chlorine. It forma an acidic 
oxide, Nb205, from which the salts 
known as niobates arc derived. 

Niort, tn., cap. of dep. Deux- 
S^vres, France, 254 m. by rail 
s.w. of Paris. Its nursery gar- 
dens and glove industry are 
famous. Niort contains a beau- 
tiful Gothic church (1491-15.34), 
and an old castle in which Mme. 
de Maintenon was born. Pop. 
(1901)23,897. 

Nipigon, lake, Ontario, Can- 
ada, 30 m. N.w. of Lake Superior. 
Area, 1,450 sq. m. ; it is studded 
with over a thousand islands. 


N i p i s s i n g, 

^anada, between 


lake, Ontario, 
Ottawa R. and 


N.E. of Lake Huron. It is 50 


m. long and 20 m. broad, and is 
connected with Lake Huron by 


French R. (.55 m. long), which 
empties itself into Georgian Bay. 
It is a noted resort for sportsmen. 

Nippon, or Niphon, a name 
for the Japanese empire, but 
wrongly limited by foreigners to 
the main island, Hondo. Dai 
Nippon is ‘Great Japan.’ 

Nippon Yusen Kaisha, or 
Japanese Mail Steamship, the 
chief steamship line of Japan. 
It was originally founded in 1876 
as the Three Diamonds Com- 
pany, which undertaking pur- 
chased the Shanghai-Yokohuma 
service of the Pacific Steamship 
Company of London. In 1882 
it was amalgamated with the 
Union Navigation Company un- 
der the present title, and the 
service now comprises regular 
lines to Antwerp and London, 
Seattle (for the United States), 
Australia, China, Russia, India, 
and the principal ports of Japan. 
The fleet numbers 70 vessels, 
having an aggregate tonnage of 
235,555. The largest vessel is 
the Tango Maru^ of 7,200 tons. 

Nippuru. See Babylonia. 

Nirvana, the ‘earthly para- 
dise’ of Buddhism, is that per- 
fect condition which a Buddhist 
attains when, having conquered 
his passions, he becomes siidc’ss, 
and can view with calmness and 
indifference the world, its sin, 
and its turmoil— a state of i>er- 
fect peace and rest. Nirv.ana is 
synonymous neither with the 
Christian ideal of a future state 
nor with annihilation; it is at- 
tained in this world and in this 
life. Death — or according to 
Buddhism transmigration — is the 
result, or reward, of Nirvana. 

Nisard, Jean Mauik Napol<:on 
D^siRli (1806-88), French literary 
historian, born at ChAtillon-sur- 
Scine ; became professor at the 
College de France in 1843, and 
was elected to the French Acad- 
emy in 1850. His chief works are 
Etudes de Mmurs et de Critique sur 
les Poetes Latins dc la Decadence 
(1834), Histoire de la Litterature 
Francaise (1844-61), Renaissance 
el RSfonne (1855), and T^es Quatre 
Orands Historiens Latins (1874). 

NiscemI, tn., prov. Caltanis- 
setta, Sicily, Italy, .30 m. h.e. of 
Caltanissetta. In 1770 it suffered 
severely from earthquake. Pop. 
(1901) 14,748. 

Nish, or Nis, tn., Servin, on 
the Nisava, 130 m. s.E. of Bel- 
grade, the seat of a bishop, with 
a fortress ; in ancient times was 
capital of Upper Mmsia. It was 
the birthplace of Constantine the 
Great, and was long a bone of 
contention lietwecn Hungarians 
and Turks. Pop. (1900) 24,451. 

Nishapur, tn., Kl^prassan, N.E. 
Persia, 48 m. w.a.w. of Meshed, 
with turquoise mines .36 m. N.w. 
In the town is the tomb of Omar 
Khayyam, who was a native. 
Pop. 15,000. 


Nisibis, also called Antiochia 
MYGDON iiE, an ancient city of 
Mesopotamia. It figured in the 
wars of Rome with the Parthians 
and the Persians, but was finally 
captured by the Persiana in the 
reign of Julian (363 A.D.). 

Nisi Prius. The judges of the 
King’s Bench Division ‘of the 
High Court, when they hear jury 
trials in London, are said to sit 
at nisi prius. The Statute of 
Nisi Prius [Vi Ed. i. c. 30) enacted 
that the sheriff should summon 
jurors in any action to the court 
at Westminster, unless first {nisi 
prius) a judge of assize should 
come to the county where the 
cause of action arose. 

Niteila, a genus of green Algai, 
belonging to the class Churaceae. 
They are slim-habited submerged 
water - plants, rooted in the 
ground, and growing erect in 
patches. Their life history is 
closely similar to that of Chara. 

NIth, riv., S. Scotland, rises 
9 m. s. of Cumnock, Ayrshire, 
flows 71 m. B., and enters the 
Solway Firth. 

Nithsdale , AVilliam Maxwell, 
FIFTH Earl of (1676-1744), was 
engaged in the Jacobite rebellion 
of 171.5, and was taken prisoner 
at Preston, sent to the Tower, 
and sentenced to death in 1716; 
but through the agency of his 
wife ho succeeded in escaping 
from the Tower in female dress. 
An account of his escape, written 
by the countess, appears in vol. i. 
of Trans. Hoc, of Antiquaries in 
Hcotland. 

Nitrates. Bee Nitrogen. 

Nitre, or Saltpetre, KNO3, 
occurs as an incrustation of the 
soil in hot and dry climates. (See 
further under Potassium.) Cubic 
nitre is sodium nitrate. 

Nitric Acid, or Aqua Foutis. 
See NituO(;kn. 

Nitric Oxide. Sec Nitrogen. 

Nitrification, the process by 
which nitrogenous organic matter 
is oxidized to nitrous and nitric 
acids. It is brought about by the 
agency of a minute bacillus. The 
first stage in the process is the 
conversion of the organic matter 
into ammonia (which may bo 
effected by an independent organ- 
ism), the ammonia being oxidized 
first to nitrites, and then to ni- 
trates— free access of oxygen 
and the presence of a base, such 
as calcium carbonate, to neutral- 
ize the acids as formed, being 
essential. The process occurs in 
every fertile soil, and is inti- 
mately connected with its crop- 
producing power. It has also 
been utilized on the Continent 
artificially as a source of potas- 
sium nitrate. 

Nitriles, the cyanides of 
the alkyl radicles, constituted 
R— C— N. Nitriles are prepared 
either by the action of the alkyl 
potassium sulphate or the alkyl 
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iodide on potassium cyanide, or 
by heatingr tho ammonium salts 
of carboxyl acids with a dehy- 
drating agent, such as phos- 
phorus pentoxide. Nitriles are 
ethereal-smelling liquids which 
when hydrolyzed yield an acid 
and anirnonia. 

Nitrites. See Nithooen. 

Nitro- benzene, oil of mir- 
bane, OgHsNOj, is prepared by 
slowly adding ten parts benzen.} 
to a mixture of thirteen parts 
concentrated nitric acid, with 
eighteen parts concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, contained in largo 
iron water - cooled cylinders. 
After the action the acids are 
separated from the oily layer, 
which is then distilled. The por- 
tion boiling about 20 (r C. repre- 
sents the nitro benzene. Nitro- 
benzene is a pale yellow liquid 
(sp. gr. 1 T 8 , m.p. 3 ’ c., b.p. 209 ’ 
C.). It smells like bitter almonds, 
and is poisonous. It is used to 
.scent soaps, but most of it is con- 
verted to aniline by reduction. 

Nitro-ccllulose, the product 
of the action of nitric acid on 
cellulose. Several products are 
produced according to the con- 
centration of the acid, none of 
which, however, are really ‘ nitro ’ 
derivatives, but are rather the 
nitric acid esters, or nitrates, of 
cellulose, which is of an alco- 
holic nature, containing six hy- 
droxyl groups. Thus gun-cotton, 
Ci2Hi4()i(0N02)(5, is ^ obtained 
where concentrated nitric acid 
mixed with sulphuric acid is the 
reagent; while weaker acids yield 
a mixture of the tetranitrates 
and pentanitrates, which, though 
combustible, is not explosive, and 
dissolves in ether-alcohol, form- 
ing collodion. See GUN-OOTTON, 
Collodion, and Celluloid. 

Nitro-compounds are hydro- 
carbon derivatives containing 
— NOj groups. They differ much 
according as to whether they are 
derived from tho fatty or aro- 
matic scries; tho latter yields 
by far the most important nitro- 
bodics. The nitro-paraffins are 
obtained by the action of the 
alkyl halides on silver nitrite, 
and are stable ethereal - smell- 
ing liquid.s, which on reduction 
yield amines. The nitro-deriva- 
tives of the aromatic series are 
far more important than the 
nitro-paraffins, and are formed 
by the action of nitric acid on 
the hydrocarbon acid or other 
compound into which it is de- 
sired to^ introduce tho group, 
the readiness of introduction be- 
ing dependent on the strength of 
nitsic acid, temperature, time of 
action, and nature of compound 
acted on. Aromatic nitro-deriva- 
tives are yellow, usually solid 
and crystalline volatile bodies 
that are liable to explode on 
heating, and on reduction yield 
amines, such as aniline. 


Nitrogen, N, 14 * 04 , a gaseous 
element that occurs free in the 
atmosphere, of which it forms 
about four-hfths. All living 
things contain it as an essential 
ingredient, and it also occurs 
largely in the nitrates of sodium 
and potassium, and in ammonia. 
Nitrogen may be prepared from 
the air by combining the oxygen 
with which it is mixed with 
some easily, oxidizable substance. 
Thus, if a piece of phosphorus 
is floated on a slice of cork, set 
on fire, and covered with a jar 
of air, the oxygen unites with 
the phosphorus to form phos- 
phorus pentoxide, which dis- 
solves in the water, leaving the 
nitrogen fairly pure. A bag of 
wet iron filings acts in a simi- 
lar way, but more slowly ; or 
the air may be passed through a 
tube packed with copper turnings 
and heated red hot. In all these 
cases the nitrogen obtained con- 
tains about 1 per cent, of argon. 
If ammonium nitrite, obtained by 
mixing ammonium chloride and 
l)ut»ssium nitrite, is heated, ni- 
trogen is set free, NH 4 NO 2 = N2 + 
2 H‘ 20 . Ammonia is also a con- 
venient source, the hydrogen be- 
ing oxidized by sodium hypo- 
bromite, 3 NaBrO + 2NH;{ = NaBr 
-1 IlHyO + Nj, or by oxygen it- 
self by passing the mixed gases 
through a red-hot tube, 4NH3 + 
30-2 — 2N2 + 6 H 2 O. The latter 
plan is very conveniently modi- 
fied by using air instead of pure 
oxygen, when the nitrogen of the 
air is added to that of the am- 
monia. In this case the tube is 
best ijacked with copper to stop 
any excess of oxygen. Nitrogen 
is a colourless, odourless gas that 
liquefies at - 195 * 5 '’ C., and solidi- 
fies at - 213 ° c. The liquid has a 
specific gravity of * 79 , and the 
solid, at the boiling-point of 
hydrogen, of 1 * 026 . Chemically, 
nitrogen is comparatively inert in 
general, not readily uniting with 
other elements. It cornbine.s, 
however, with magnesium and 
calcium when heated with these 
metals, forming nitrides, and with 
oxygen to form nitrogen peroxide, 
if a mixture of the gases is sub- 
jected to electric sparks. These 
reactions arc made use of to 
separate argon from the nitrogen 
of the air. Though not readily 
entering into combination di- 
rectly, nitrogen is a component 
of a number of compounds of 
the highest natural and indus- 
trial importance. Of these, the 
hydride, ammonia, NHs, is one of 
the chief, both in itself, its salts, 
and tho derivatives in which 
organic radicals replace more or 
less of the hydrogen. The latter 
substitution products include 
such widely differing substances 
as methylamine, glycocoll, ani- 
line, the alkaloids, and pyridine. 

The oxides of nitrogen and 
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their derivatives are also ex- 
tremely imi>ortant. They are 
five in number— VIZ. nitrous ox- 
ide, N2O ; nitric oxide, NO ; 
nitrous anhydride, N2O3; nitro- 
gen peroxide, NO2 or N2O4; and 
nitric anhydride, N2O5. Of these, 
nitrous oxide, or ‘ laughing gas,’ 
is prepared by gently heating 
ammonium nitrate, NH4NO3 = 
N2O4-H2O, and is a colourless 
gas with a faint sweetish smell. It 
liquefies at - c. at atmospheric 
pressure, or under a pressure of 
36 atmospheres at 0 “ c., and is 
somewhat soluble in water. 
Wood, phosphorus, and strongly 
burning sulphur burn in the gas 
almost as brightly as in oxygen, 
but feebly burning sulphur is 
extin^iished, so that decomposi- 
tion into oxygen and nitrogen 
probably precedes combustion. 
Nitrous oxide, when inhaled, 
causes an amesthe.sia, though the 
effects soon pass off ; the gas is 
often employed thus in minor 
operations, such as teeth extrac- 
tion. If inhaled diluted with 
air, a sort of mild intoxication 
is produced ; hence the name 
"laughing gas.’ Nitric oxide is 
prepared by the partial reduction 
of nitric acid. Thus, if copper is 
acted on by nitric acid diluted 
with an equal volume of water, 
and the copper nitrate drained 
off as it forms, almost pure nitric 
oxide is obtained, 3 Cu I- SHNOs 
= 3 Cu(N 03)2 + 4H2O 1- 2 NO. Ni- 
tric oxide is a colourless gas that 
liquefies at - 154 ° c. and is only 
slightly soluble in water. It 
unites spontaneously with oxy- 
gen, forming the red gas nitro- 
en peroxide, and supports com- 
ustion in a way similar to but 
less vigorously than nitrous oxide. 
Nitrous anhydride, or nitrogen 
trioxide, is formed by the union 
of nitric oxide and nitrogen 
peroxide at a low temperature, 
N2O4 -I- 2 NO = 2N2O3, and is an 
indigo -blue liquid that readily 
dissociates into the above com- 
ponents. It unites with ice-cold 
water to form nitrous acid, N2O3 
H2O = 2HNO2. Nitrogen per- 
oxide is prepared by heating 
lead nitrate, 2Pb(N03)2 = 2PbO 
-f 4NO2 + O2, or reducing nitric 
acid by arsenious anhydride in 
the presence of concentrated sul- 
phuric acid, and condensing the 
gases in a freezing mixture. At 
- 12° c. it forms colourless crys- 
tals, which melt to a pale yellow 
liquid that boils at 22 ° c. The 
gas formed becomes darker and 
darker red as the temperature 
rises, dissociation of N2O4 mole- 
cules into NOo taking place, 
N204W^2N02. With water it 
yields nitrous and nitric acids, 
N2O4 + H2O = HNO2 + HNO3. Ni- 
tric anhytlride, or nitrogen pent- 
oxide, is obtained by dehydrat- 
ing concentrated nitric acid with 
phosphorus pentoxide, and forma 
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colourless volatile crystals^ that 
are very unstable and unite with 
water to re-form nitric acid, 
HjO + N2O5 = 2HN()j. Of the 
acids derived from the oxides of 
nitrogen, nitrous acid forms a 
blue solution that readily breaks 
up on warming, 2HXO2 = HjO + 
NO +NO2. It behaves as a inono- 
basic acid, forming a series of 
somewhat unstable salts, the 
nitrites. 8odium and potassium 
nitrite are the chief of these, and 
arc tough, crystalline solids, pre- 
pared by reducing the correspoiul- 
ing nitrates by heating with lead, 
KNOi, + Pb = PbO I KNOo. Ni- 
trites set free iodine from iodides, 
reduce permanganates, and are 
chiefly employed in bringing 
about the ‘diazo-reaction ’ much 
used in the iirejia ration of organic 
compounds such as dyes. Nitric 
acid, or ‘aquafortis,’ is ])repared 
by heating potassium nitrate, or 
commercially sodium nitrate, 
witli concentrated .sulphuric 
acid, NaNO;, f >4 = NaH804 
-I- HNO3. On the large scale the 
mixture is heated in iron cylin- 
ders, and the nitric acid evolved 
is comlensed in AVoulff’s bottles 
or earthenware worms. The pro- 
duct is msually coloured more or 
less yellow from the presence of 
nitrogen peroxide, but can be de- 
colourized by drawing air through 
it. Pure nitric acid is a fuming 
li<iuid of specific gravity 1 o!!, that 
boils at 8fr C.; the commercial 
concentrated acid has a specific 
gravity of 1'42, and contains al»out 
flO per cent, of water. The acid 
))ecomes yellow on exposure to 
light, owing to partial decompo- 
sition, and is a most corrosive 
liquid, rapidly desitroying the skin 
and cloth, with the i)ro(luction of 
a yellow stain. Tt behaves as a 
monobasic acid, forming a very 
imi>ortant series of salts — tlui 
nitrates -and has powerful oxidiz- 
ing properties. Thus it readily 
converts ferrous to ferric silts 
and sulphides to .sulphates. The 
reaction with ferrous salts is 
made use of to test for the acid, 
as the nitric oxide formed by its 
reduction gives an intense brown 
colour witli the excess of the fer- 
rous salt. With metal.s, hy<lro- 
gen is not set free as witli other 
acids, but is oxiilized by the acid, 
which is simultaneously reduced 
to the various oxides of nitrogen, 
or even ammonia, according to 
the conditions of the experiment. 
♦Similarly, nitric acid oxidizes 
hydrochloric acid, yielding chlo- 
rine and nitrosyl chloride, HNO.i 
d- 3HC1 ^ 2H2O f NOCl f- Cl.j, to 
the former of which the mixture 
owes its power of dissolving gold, 
nnd gets its name of ‘aqua regia.’ 
Nitric tacid is largely employed in 
the preparation of nitric esters, 
such fls ‘nitro-cellulo.se’ and 
‘nitro-glycerin’ for use as ex- 
plosives, and for the preparation 


of true nitro-derivatives, such as 
nitro-benzene. The acid is also 
used for etching and engraving, 
and for separating alloys of gold 
and silver. For the particular 
nitrates see the articles dealing 
with tlie various metals of which 
they are salts. 

Nitrogen Peroxide. See 

NlTKOtJKN. 

Nitro - Glycerin, or, more 
correctly, Glyokuol Thinitk.vfk, 
GaHjlNOals, is obtained by adding 
approximately one i)art glycerin 
to three parts nitric acid and 
five of suliihuric acid to produce 
two parts of nitro-glycerin. The 
mixed acids are put in a leaden 
vessel, and the glycerin is forced 
in in fine streams. A supply of 
compressed air can be blown in, 
and cooling worms arc also pro- 
vided to i)revent the temperature 
rising above 30' c., as above this 
])oint dangerous decomposition 
may set in. After nitration the 
nitro-glycerin is separateil by 
subsidence from the majority 
of the spent aciil, then very 
thoroughly washed, an<l finally 
filtere<l. Nitro-glycerin is a pale 
yellow (olourle.ss if quite pure) 
liquid, with a sweetish taste and 
poisonous action. It has a H])e- 
cific gravity of 1*0, and is almost 
insoluble in water. It freezes at 
8’ C., and evaporates on gentle 
Iieating. When pure it keeps well, 
though wlun containing imjmri- 
ties it may sp jiitaneously decom- 
j)ose explosively. It is not easily 
set on fire, but if heated up, de- 
comp ises with detonation at IHO'’ 
0.; and though it may be fired by 
shock, it is best exploded by a 
detonator containing fulminate 
of mercury, the explosion being 
very sudden and violent. It is 
never ompl lyed by itself as an 
explosive, but is usually mixed 
with kieselguhr to form <lyna- 
mite, or with gun-cotton to form 
blasting gelatin. It is also used 
to a small extent in medicine 
in tho treatment of some heart 
troubles. 

Nitrous Acid. See Nitroijkn. 
Nitrous Ether, or Ethyl Ni- 
TUITK, CoHsONO, is a very vola- 
tile inflammable liquid, of strong 
apple-like odour and of pungent 
taste. It is prepared by heating 
ale ) hoi with opper and nitric 
acid, and is a comp ment of tho 
‘sweet spirit of nitre’ used in 
medicine. 

Nitrous Oxide. Sec Nitro- 
gen. 

Nitzsch, Karl Emmanuel 
(1787-1868), German theologian, 
was born at Eorna, near Leipzig, 
became a lecturer at AVittonborg 
in 1810, an<l a professor (in the 
pastoral seminary) in 1817. He 
was called to a chair at Bonn in 
1822, and thence in 1847 to Ber- 
lin, where he laboured till 1863. 
He wrote St/stem der Christlicken 
Lckre ( 1829 ; Eng. trans, 1849), and 


fSf/strni der Praciischen TheoUujic 
(1847-07), but his strength lay 
lather in preaching and church 

I iolitics. See Memoir^ in German, 
ly ileyschlag (1882). 

Nitzsch, Friedrich Augu.st 
Bertholi) (1832), son ,of Karl 
Emmanuel, professor of theology 
at Kiel, has written on liocthius 
(1860), on history of Vfliristian 
dogma (1870), and Luther nnd 
Arhtoielea (1883). 

Niue, or Sava(!K, a coral isl., 
.36 sq. m. in area, in S. Pacific, 
19" 10' s., and Kii^ 47' w. It was 
annexed to New Zealand in .lune 
1901. (y’opra and straw hats are 
exported. I’op. (1901) 4, 07J). 

Nivcllcs (Flem. JVi/rcl), tn., 
prov. Braliant, Belgium, 18 m. 
s. of Brus.sel.s. 'I'he collegiate 
church of »St. Gertrude is a mag- 
nificent stiucture (founded ()45, 
rehiiilt 1048). The town has 
lailway workshojis. I’op. (1900) 
11, <545. 

Nivernais, old prov. of C^entral 
France, very nearly correspond- 
ing to department of Nievre. 
It was created into a duchy hy 
Francis l., and reuniteii to the 
crown at tlie revolution. 

Nix and Nixie, male and female 
vater - beings in N. European 
legend. Tlie commonest accep- 
tation is that they were an am- 
liliihious race, having occasional 
intercourse with human heings, 
but not tliemselves human. 

Nizami (1141-1202), Persian 
])oet, was born at Tafrisli, and 
resided at Genje, or Ganjah. He 
is one of the seven great iioets of 
Persia, nnd tlie author of several 
great poems — The ^Stfmhousc of 
Mi/atrricSt The Hook of Aleornn.' 
df(\ Khosrau nnd Shirin^ Mnj- 
vmi and, Lniln^ and The S( r( n 
Fair Faces- known as ‘'Die Five 
Treasures of Nizami.’ See W. 
Bacher’s Nizami (hhig. trans. by 
S. Robinson, 1873). 

Nizam’s Dominions. See 
Haidararad. 

Nizhni-Novgorod. SeeNuNi- 
Novuouod. 

Njftrd, the. sea-god iii Scandi- 
navian mythology; not a bodily 
impersonation like Neptune, but 
the spirit of water and air. iEgir 
was the deity corresponding to 
Neptune. N jiird had a son, Frey, 
and a daughter, Freyja. 

Noah, the licro of the deluge, 
was the son of Lamech, and the 
father of Shem, Ham, and Ja- 
pheth, who were formerly re- 
garded as the founders of the 
three families of the human race. 
Gen. 9 : 20 /. seems to imply that 
he was the first maker of wine. 
See Gen. 5 : 28 9 : 29, nnd DKfclJGK. 

Noah, The Book ok, a Jewish 
apocalyptic writing, which, lost 
as an independent work, has been 
largely incorporated in the Book 
of Enoch and the Book of Jubilees, 
and ill a later Hebrew work known 
also as the Book of Noah. 
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Noailles, a noble family of 
Fiance. Anne Julkh, Due dk 
Noailles (1(550-1708), held vari- 
ous positions under Louis XIV. 
His chief successes were in Spain, 
in 1(593 and 1(594 ; but he is 
best '-eineinbered by the share 
that he took in suppressing with 
great severity the rising of the 
Cainisllrds, the Ti otestants of the 
Cevennes. — Adkien Maurice, 
Due i)E Noailles and Marshai. 
OE Franck (1(578-17(5(5), son of the 
above, was in the (Council of 
Finances, and was dismissed by 
the Duke of (’)rleans for his op- 
position to the schemes of the 
adventurer Law. As a soldier 
lie, in 1734, captured the fortress 
of Pliilipsburg, near the Rhine. 
But during the Austrian Succes- 
sion war he was generally un- 
fortunate. In June 1743 he was 
defeated by the Anglo-Hanove- 
rian army at Dettiiigen. — Louis 
Antoine (1(551-1729) was made 
arclihishop of Paris in 1695 by 
the favour of Madame de Main- 
tenon, and in 1790 was made a 
cardinal. He took some share in 
the suppression of the monastery 
of Port Royal, but subsecpiently 
came into conflict witli the 
Jesuits. He opposed the bull 
Uniffcnitus directed against the 
Jansenists, and was in conse- 
(pience out of favour with Louis 
XIV. at the time of that king's 
death (1715). He was again 
powerful in the councils of the 
regent, and used his authority 
against the Jesuits.— Pm LLii’E, 
Comte dk Noailles (1715 91), 
won distinction as a soldier in 
several campaigns. He was long 
in great favour at court ; and his 
wife, first lady of honour to 
Marie Antoinette, was nicknamed 
‘Madame Etiquette’ from her 
rigid application of formalities. 
—Louis Marik, Vicomte dk 
Noailles (1755 1804), fought for 
the American colonies in the 
war of Independence, and upon 
the outbreak of the revolution it 
was on his proposal that all feu- 
dal rights and privileges were 
abolished (Aug. 4, 1789). He re- 
turned to France after the ‘ter- 
ror,* and was killed near Havana 
in Cuba, in a naval conflict with 
the British. 

INoakhallydist., Eastern Bengal 
and Assam, India, with an area 
of 1,644 sq. m., and population 
(1901) of 1,141,728. It produces 
rice and arcca nuts. The capital 
is Sudharam (pop. 6,520 in 1901). 

Nobel, Alfred (1833-96), was 
born at ►Stockholm ; went to 
Russia in 1842, and assisted his 
fatsher in the construction of sub- 
marine mines and torpedoes, and 
in the manufacture of explosives, 
more particularly nitro-glycerin. 
In 1857 ho took out a patent for 
a gasometer, and in 1859 for an 
apparatus for measuring liquids, 
and also an improved barometer. 
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In 1866 he invented the explosive 
compound dynamite. From the 
manufacture of dynamite and his 
inventions of smokeless powder 
and artiticial india-rubber Nobel 
amassed a large fortune, which 
he left for the foundation of five 
annual iirizcs, of about i*8,0(M) 
each, to be awarded for the most 
important discoveries in (l)yjhys- 
ics, (2) chemistry, and (3) physi- 
ology or medicine; for (4) the 
most remarkable work of an 
idealist tendency, and for (5) the 
greatest service to the cause of 
peace during the year. The l^ene- 
fits of the foundation are open to 
all nationalities without restric- 
tion even of sex. The first four are 
awarded by the Swedish Aca dern y, 
and the fifth by the Norwegian 
Storthing. The recipients since 
BK)1 have been as follows: — 


Nobile Officium, the equitable 
jurisdiction of the Court of Ses- 
sion. 9’here has never been in 
Scotland a distinct separation 
between law and equity, or be- 
tween courts of law and courts of 
equity; but the Court of Session 
has always posses.sed and exer- 
cised an inherent jurisdiction to 
entertain equitable considera- 
tions, and to adapt its forms of 
ac I ion to any s tate of facts, so a s to 
provi<le a remedy for every case. 

Nobility. 8ee 1 *eerage. 

Noble, a coin, manufactured of 
gold, In the reign of Edward ill., 
and originally of the value of 
6s. 8d. The value rose to lOs. 
under Henry vi. and Edward iv. 
Half -nobles and quarter-nobles 
were also current. 

Noble, Sir Andrew (1832), 
British naval captain, became 
secretary to the Committee on 
Rifled Cannon in 1858, and to 
that on Plates and Guns in 1859. 
He has also been assistant-in- 
spector of artillery (1859), mem- 
ber of the Ordnance Select Com- 
mit “^ee (1869), and of the Com- 
mittee on Explosives. In 1860 
he joined the firm of Sir W. G. 
Armstrong and Co. 

Nocera. (i.) N. dk* P.agani, 
tn., prov. Salerno, Italy, 10 m. 
N.w. of Salerno, on river Sarno. 
It is a bishopric, and has, with 
Nocera Superiore, where there is 
a church of Sta. Maria, dating 
from the 4th century, a popula- 
tion (1901) of 27,745. (i.) N. 

Umdra, tn. and bishopric, prov. 


Node 

Perugia, Italy, 20 m. E. of Peru- 
gia. Pop. (1901) 7,848. 

Noctiluca, a genus of flagel- 
late Protozoa, whose members 
arc the chief cause of phosphor- 
escence in British seas. It has 
a well - developed flagellum, by 
means of which it moves, in addi- 
tion to a smaller one. The proto- 
plasm is reticulated, like that of a 
vegetable cell. The light is said 
to be evolved from the layer of 
protoplasm which underlies the 
cuticle. 

Nocturn. In the Roman 
breviary the Psalms are divided 
into portions called nocturns, 
which were originally recited at 
midnight. Thej’ now form a part 
of matins, and are introduced at 
about the same place as tho 
Psalms in the Morning Prayer of 
the Anglican Prayer-book. 


Nocturne (Ital. iiotturno), a 
species of musical composition 
which owes its origin to John 
Field (b. 1782), and has been per- 
>etiuited by Chopin in many 
leautiful examples. It is nov/ 
used as a title for almost any 
form of short pianoforte com- 
position of a soft and dreamy 
nature. 
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Noddy, a term applied to 
Aiioux 8to!idv8^ and to other 
members of the same genus of 
tropical terns. They are especi- 
ally characterized by the gradu- 
ated tail, the fourth pair of tail 
feathers lieing the longest. See 
Tern. 

Node, one of the two points 
at which the orbit of a heavenly 
body intersects a fixed iilane. 
The right line mining them is 
called the line or nodes. In the 
solar system the plane of refer- 
ence is that of the ecliptic. At 
the ascending node the moving 
object passes from its south to 
its north side ; at the descending 
node, from north to south. The 
longitude of the ascending node 
is one of six quantities, or ‘ele- 


(1.) (2.) (3.) (4.) (r..) 

1091.. . .Ron tgen. Van’t Hoff. E. von Beh- Snlly I’rinl- II. Dunant. 

ring. hoinnie. F. Passey. 

1902 — Lorenz. E. Fischer. U. Ho.ss. Moinnisen. E. flu I’oiiimun. 

Zeeinann. A. Ciobat. 

1003 llcc^ucrfl. Arrhenius. Finsen. Bjornson. W. R. Creiner. 

Curie & Mine. 

Curie. 

1004 Lord Hay- Sir William Pavlov. Mistral. Institute of Inter- 

leigh. Ramsay. Kchegaray. national T.a\v. 

100.*) Lenard of Von Biiver H. Koch. H. Sienkie- Baroness Bcrtlia 

Kiel. of Munich. wicz. von Suttner. 
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ments,’ which determine a planet’s 
motion. The lunar and planet- 
ary nodes regress at various rates 
owing to perturbations. Stellar 
orbits are computed with refer- 
ence to the plane at right angles 
to the line of sight. 

Nodier, Jean Emmanuel 
Chaulks (1780-1844), French 
writer, was born at Eesaneon, and 
was compelled to leave Paris on 
account of a satire on Napoleon 
in 1802. He returned in 1814, and 
in 1823 was appointed librarian of 
the arsenal in Paris. Nodier iiim- 
self was the first romantic (non- 
classical) writer to be elected 
(1833) to the French Academy. 
He is best remembered now for 
his novels and short stories, the 
best of which are Stella (1808), 
Therhc Aubert (1810), Smarm 
(1821), Trilby Hisioire. da 

Rni dc (1830), La Fee atix 

Miettes (1832), and Franriscus 
CnJamnn (1844). His (Kuvres ap- 
peared in 13 vols. in 1832-41. See 
Life by Mennessier-Nodier (1807), 
and Correspondance Iniditede C. 
Nodier^ ed. by Estignard (187(i). 

Noe, Am6dee, Comte. See 
Cham. 

Noel, Sir Gerard Henry 
(1845), British vice-admiral, was 
born at Stanhoe, Norfolk. He 
became rear-admiral of the Medi- 
terranean lleet ( 1898-0), and a lord 
of the A<liniralty (1803-8). He 
commanded the home fleet, and 
was admiral -.superintendent of 
the naval reserves from 1000 to 
1903, and commander-in-cliief on 
the China station (1903-5). 

Noel, UoDEN Berkeley 
Wrtothesley' (1834-94), Engli.sh 
poet and critic, was son of the 
Earl of Gainsborough. He has 
published Behind the. Veil (18(53), 
Beatrice (1868), The Red Flag 
(1872; 2nd ed. 1883), A Modern 
Faust (1888) — all volumes of 
verse ; Livingstone in Africa 
(1874); The House of Ravensburg^ 
a Drama (1877) ; A Little Child's 
(1881) ; A Philosophy 
of Immortality (1882); Songs of 
the Heights and Deeps (1885); 
Essays (1886); and Life of Lord 
Byron (181X)); and he has edited 
selections from Spenser and Ot- 
way’s Poems. Influenced at first 
by Shelley, Noel is original in his 
later works, but is somewhat lack- 
ing in spontaneity and destitute 
of dramatic quality, although a 
sound critic. His Collected Poems 
appeared in 1902. 

Noetus (/. c. 200 a.d.), a 
native of Sm3rrna, who promul- 
gated the doctrine that the one 
God and Father could of His own 
free will bo and do all things — 
e.g. even die upon the cross. His 
teaching was very similar to that 
of Praxeas {fl. 175-189) and the 
Patripassians. See Monarchian- 

ISM. 

Noga Hills, British dist.. East- 
ern Bengal and Assam. Area, 


5,710Bq.m. Pop. (1901) 102. 402. It 
abounds in game. The inhabitants, 
the Nogas, are a semi-savage i)eo- 
ple, partly of Indonesian origin. 

Nogent. (i.) N.-sur-Marne, 
tn., dep. Seine, France, 11 m. 
by rail E. of Paris, on outskirts of 
Bois de Vincennes. The painter 
"Watteau died here in 1721. Pop. 
(1901) 10,586. (2.) N.-le-Rotrou, 
tn., dep. Eure-et-Loir, Fiance, 38 
111. by rail w.s.w. of Chartres ; 
has manufactures of bats. The 
ruined chateau of Sully still re- 
mains. Pop. (1901) 8,415. 

Noisseville, vil., Lorraine, 
Germany, 5 m. E. of Metz, was 
the scone of the defeat of tlie 
French under Bazaine by the Ger- 
mans, Aug. 31 and Sept. 1, 1870. 

Nokes, James (d. 1692), Eng- 
lish actor, started in the pro- 
fea.sion by performing women’s 
parts as a boy actor at the 
Cockpit in Drury Lane, London. 
Among his principal rAles were 
Sir Martin Mar-ah (in Drydeii’s 
play). Sir Nicholas Cully, Sir 
Barnaby Brittle, Sir Davy Dunce, 
and Sosia, while he also iilayed 
the fool to Betterton’s Lear. 

Nola, tn., prov. (’a.serta, Italy, 
between Naples and Bajano. Gi- 
ordano Bruno was a native. Pop. 
(1901)14,511. 

Nolana, a genus of S. Amer- 
ican herbaceous plants belong- 
ing to the order Convolvulacese. 
They bear white or blue infundib- 
uliform flowens, and are hardy in 
Britain. 

Ndideke, Theodor (1836), Ger- 
man Orientalist, was born at Har- 
burg. His first work was Oe- 
schichte des Korans (1860), which 
won for him in 1859 the prize of 
the French Academy of Inscrip- 
tions. After acting as professor at 
Kiel ( 1868), he secured the chair of 
Oriental languages at Strassburg 
in 1872, Amongst his many val- 
uable books are Die alttestament- 
licltr. Literatur (1868), (fe.schichte 
der Perser und Arabcr zur Zeit 
dcr Sasaniden (1879), Die semL 
tischen Sprachen (2nd ed. 1899), 
Persisnhe Studien (2 vols. 1888- 
92), Sketches from Eastern /Tls- 
tor.v (Eng. trans. 1892), Com%nndi~ 
ous Syriac Grammar (Eng. trans. 
1904), Filnf Mo'allaqdt (1899- 
1 900 ), and Bex t riifje zur semit ische n 
Sp rachwisscnscluift ( 190 i ). 

Nollekens, J oseph ( 1737-1823), 
English sculptor, was a native 
of London ; resided many years 
at Rome, where he executed his 
groups Timocles before Alexander 
and Mercury and Venxis Chiding 
Cupid., as well ns busts of Garrick 
and Sterne. He became an aca- 
demician in 1772, and thereafter 
devoted himself chiefly to por- 
trait busts. Among bis other 
works were the monument to 
Mrs. Howard at Corby Castle, a 
statue of "Venus, and monuments 
of Captains Manners, Bayne, and 
Blair in Westminster Abbey. 


Nolle Prosequi. In England 
when a criminal trial has been 
begun it can only be stayed by 
entering a nolle prosequi — i.e. by 
entering on the record a state- 
ment that the prosecutor will 
proceed no further. Thq course 
is sometimes adopted when it is 
desired to call the accused ns 
King’s evidence, orwlien*the ease 
against the iirisoner is so diflicult 
and doubtful tluit a jury cannot 
be got to agree on a verdict. 

Nome, tn., N. Alaska, U.S.A., 
on N. of Norton Hound, the centre 
of a gold-mining district discov- 
ered in 1899. Pop. 12,488. 

Nomenclature is the syste- 
matic naming of things in any 
art or science or any branch of 
science. The method of Linna ii.s, 
whereby each animal or plant is 
known by the name of its genus 
followed by that of the species, 
is called binomial nonunciature. 
(See C’lassifk’ATION.) Nomencla- 
ture, in chemistry, is only jiarti- 
ally .systematic, empirical names 
of former times, of common use, 
and indicative of origin, being ex- 
tinsively employed. Again, sev- 
eral systcniK or parts of systems 
of composing names exi.st, and 
in many cases the names formed 
according to them leave some 
ambiguity as to tlie exact com- 
position. In general, however, 
the names of substances in chem- 
istry are based primarily on the 
names of the elements. Of the 
latter, those known from early 
times, such as tin, lead, or iron, 
usually indicate some attribute 
of the element. Thus, bromine 
signilies the bad odour, and phos- 
phorus the luminous ijroi)erties 
connected with these substances, 
’riie name mercury comes from t he 
alchemic symbol, and gallium and 
germanium from the nationali- 
ties of their discoverers. In 
general, however, tl e tendency 
has been to terminate the name 
of a metal in -ium. For the 
simple compounds, names are 
formed by combining the names 
of the elements present, chan- 
ging the termination of the least 
metallic into -ide— r.r/. common 
salt, NaCl, is called sodium 
chloride. This method is de- 
veloped by using the prefixes 
mono = 1, di = 2, tri = .3, tetra 
= 4, penta = 5 to snecify the 
number of atoms of the elements 
in the molecule, but the prefix 
is larely inserted except in the 
case of the second element — e.g. 
P2O5 is called phosphorus pent- 
oxide. In those cases where two 
compounds are formed by the 
union of the same elements in 
different proportions, the ter- 
minations -ous and -io are some- 
times employed instead of the 
numerical termination, -ous being 
used with the least and -io with 
the most oxidized compound — 
e.g. SnCl2 and SnCU are called 
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stannous and stannic chlorides 
respectively. In compounds con- 
taining more than two elements, 
the naming is simplitied by as- 
signing special names to certain 
groups of atoms that pass through 
reactions without separating — 
c.<7. -UlO is the hypochlorite, 
-CIO2 tiie chlorite, -CIO3 the 
chlorate, and -CIO4 the per- 
chlorate groups ; KOIOji is po- 
tassium chlorate. In this class 
of group the prefixes and suffixes 
pass from hypo ite, tlirough -ite, 
and -ate to per-ate with the in- 
crease of oxygen, but the ter- 
minations are not connected with 
any particular number of atoms 
— c.g. while -CIO3 is the chlorate 
group, -SO3 is the sulphite. This 
system of special names for 
groups is also UHe<l for NH41 
ammonium ; and for the innumer- 
able groups of organic chemistry — 
e.g. -(-'II3, methyl ; O0H5, phenyl ; 
CH;}CO', acetyl — as otherwise 
the names of such compounds 
would be too cumbrous for use. 

Nominalism, the name by 
which one of the rival theories 
in the great medijeval contro- 
versy as to the reality of uni- 
versals (genera and species) is 
known. According to nominal- 
ism, only the individual is real 
• “C.f/. the man Socrates— while 
the species and genus (man and 
animal) exist only as general 
concepts or names, by means of 
which the points of resemblance 
between a number of distinct 
individuals are summarized in 
a single thought or designation. 
Nominalism in tlie narrower sense 
of the term refuses to admit that 
even a concept or idea in tlie 
mind can bo really general, and 
argues that it is in tlie common 
application of the name that the 
generality really resides. The 
more moderate form of nominal- 
ism is known as cnncoptualism. 
The great champion of nominal- 
ism was Koscellinus, who gave 
offence to the ecclesiastical au- 
thorities by arguing that only 
the customary distinction of per- 
son and substance in the doctrine 
of the Trinity prevents the recog- 
nition of the three persons as also 
three individual substances — that 
is to say, tliree (xods — the unity 
being that of name only. Concep- 
tualism was maintained by Abe- 
lard. Hut another champion, 
William of Occam, renewed the 
contest with realism in the later 
period. In modern philosophy 
nominalism was vigorously up- 
held by Hobbes and Berkeley. 
The • latter’s argument against 
conceptualism is well known. 
(See bis Principles of Human 
Knowledge^ introduction, s. 13.) 
But modern psychology, with its 
insistence on the function of the 
generic image, is not on Berkeley’s 
side. See Ward’s ‘ Psychology ’ in 
Ency. Brit, vol. xx. pp. 76-7. 
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Nons, or the Nones, in the 
ancient Roman calendar the ninth 
day (according to the Roman 
practice of counting inclusively) 
from the idea. As the Romans 
reckoned backwards, the nones 
fell on the fifth of each month, 
except in March, May, July, and 
October, when the ides were 
on the fifteenth, and the nones 
accordingly on the seventh. 

Non-commissioned Officers. 

See Sergeant and Corporal. 

Nonconformity, the avowed 
and systematic renunciation of 
the worship and discipline of a 
church established by law. In 
England those who hold them- 
selves aloof from the state church 
are generally known as noncon- 
formi.sts ; in Scotland the ordi- 
nary name is dissenter; in Ire- 
land, since the disestablishment 
of the church in 1871, neither 
name has any meaning. It is 
commonly agreed to date the 
origin of English nonconformity 
shortly after the reformation. 
The more extreme among the 
reformers — i.e. tho.se who after- 
wards became known as Puri- 
tans -were not satisfied with the 
progress made in the reign of 
Edward vi., nor with the Act 
of Supremacy (the sovereign the 
head of the church) and tlie Act 
of Uniformity (establishing the 
Prayer Book) of 1556 (Elizabeth), 
and a secession took place in 
15G3. These objectors soon 
became a power in the country, 
though they were unable to ward 
off the severe measures of the 
Court of High Commission, led 
from 1583 by Whitgift, the 
primate. They expected better 
treatment under .lames l., in 
view of his Presbyterian up- 
bringing, but the conference at 
Hampton Court undeceived them. 
They gained, however, much 
Xiolitical support as a result 
of the general misgovern men t 
of the country under James 
and Charles i. The pernicious 
thing in their eyes then became 
Episcopacy itself. Hence, when 
they at length attained the su- 
premacy in Parliament during 
the civil war, they abolished 
prelacy forthwith, and adopted 
the Presbyterian standards and 
polity as drawn up on Scottish 
models by the Westminster As- 
sembly. But the restoration 
(11)60), with the Act of Uniformity 
(1662), prescribing episcopal ordi- 
nation for all ministers, led to 
the expulsion of about a thou- 
sand Puritan clergymen from the 
church, and thus marks the be- 
ginning of nonconformity in its 
modern acceptation. Other re- 
pressive acts followed rapidly : 
the Conventicle Act (1664) in- 
flicted muialties upon all who 
attended nonconformist meet- 
ings; the Five Mile Act (1665) 
forbade Puritan ministers to 
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come within five miles of a cor- 
poration. These, with the Act 
of Uniformity and the Corpora- 
tion Act (1661), which required 
all magistrates and municipal 
officials to communicate in the 
Established Church, form what 
is known as the Clarendon Code. 
The Test Act (1673) extended the 
obligations of the Corporation 
Act to all civil and military 
officers, but was rather directed 
against Roman Catholics. Some 
relief was found under the next 
reign (James ii.) in the Declara- 
tions of Indulgence (1687 - 8), 
which, however, were .so obviously 
designed to benefit the Catholics 
that they but served to arouse 
Hirther discontent. Finally, the 
Toleration Act (1686), under 
William and Mary, abrogated 
the more oi)pressive of the above 
statutes, though the Corporation 
and Test Acts remained in force 
till the 16th century. 

Almost from tlie beginning of 
the dissenting movement there 
had been two parties making 
resxiectively a less and a more 
thorougli protest against epis- 
copal government — viz. the Pres- 
byterians and the Independents. 
During the civil war it almost 
seemed as if Presbyterianism 
miglit win the day, but the 
smaller body of Independents 
kept it in check, and under the 
commonwealth held the hegem- 
ony of dissent. Presbyterianism 
lingered in England for many 
years, but it gradually lost its 
evangelical note, and axiproxi- 
mated to Unitarianism ; the later 
Presbyterian Church of England 
had its origin in congregations of 
Scottish Presbyterians and their 
sympathizers. The Baptists had 
long formed a separate com- 
munity, and in 1730 they joined 
the Presbyterians and Independ- 
ents in a non-corporate union 
under the name of the Three 
Denominations. The Quakers 
preferred to remain isolated, and 
the Unitarians were, of course, 
ineligible. But a sixth dissident 
body arose about the middle of 
the 18th century in the Metho- 
dists, headed by John Wesley. 
In 1828 the Te.st and Corporation 
Acts were repealed ; in I8J16 mar- 
riages before the registrar or in 
dia.senting chapels were legalized; 
the year 1871 saw the last of the 
Univer.sity Testa ; and in 1880 
nonconformist ministers were em- 
powered to officiate in parish 
burying-grounds. 

In Scotland the long contest 
between Episcopacy and Presby- 
terianism wjis concluded by the 
establishment of the latter in 
1660. The Episcopalians were 
thus reduced to the status of a 
dissident body; while the Came- 
ronians, by their unflinching ad- 
herence to the full stipulations 
of the Covenants (abolition of 
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prelacy in the British Isles), 
1‘urced themselves into a like 
position. The later 'secessions’ 
were all more or less provoked 
by the settlement of ministers 
in parishes atraiiist the wishes 
of the people, the nominatintf 
power beiiiK the patron under 
the Patronai^e Law of Queen 
Anne (1712). Hence arose the 
Secession (17il.‘l) and Relief (1752) 
Churches, and later, within the 
church itself, the Kvangelical 
and N on-lutrusionist party, which 
came out at the disruption (1843) 
as the Church of Scotland Free. 
The Secession and the Relief 
bodies (after various breaches 
and reunions) were amalgamated 
in 1847 as the United J’resby- 
terian Church, and finally the 
latter joined the Free Church in 
IIMK) as tlie United Free Church 
of Scotland. There is besides 
in Scotland a considerable body 
of Congregationalists (Independ- 
ents), and a smaller number of 
Baptists. 

In both countries dissent has 
become a great power. In home 
and foreign missionary labour, 
in Christian liV»erality, in evan- 
gelical zeal, it rivals, and in 
combined inem>)er.ship surpas.se.s, 
the established churches. The 
Liberation Society, forme<l origi- 
nally in 1844, represents the more 
aggressive side of dissent, and 
works for the disestablishment 
and disendowment of the state 
communions. The National 
Council of the Evangelical Free 
Churches (instituted 1802) was 
formed to safeguard the rights 
of nonconformists, and to pro- 
mote their fellowship in religious 
work. 

Non-jurors, The, tho.se clergy 
of the Church of England who, 
holding the theory of the divine 
right of kings, refused to take 
the oath of allegiance to AVilliam 
TII. after the revolution of 1()88. 
Archbishop Sancroftwas the first 
non- juror, and he was in con- 
sequence deprived of his arch- 
bishopric. Bishop Ken was also 
41 non- juror, and retired from his 
see. (Hher prelates who refused 
the oath were the bishops of Ely, 
Gloucester, Norwich, Peterbor- 
ough, Worcester, Chester, and 
Chichester. Of the inferior 
clergy, at least four hundred 
joined the ranks of the non- 
jurors, some of the best known 
being Hickes, dean of Worcester, 
Charles Leslie, and Jeremy 
Collier. As time went on, how- 
ever, many of the non- jurors con- 
formed and recognized the new 
dynasty. But a considerable body, 
headed by Bishops Lloyd and 
Turner, who had held the sees of 
Norwich and Ely respectively, 
continued the schism. Oxford 
long continued to be the home 
of the non-jurors. Kee Overton’s 
2'he Non- Jurors (1903). 
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Non-Metals, in chemistry, are 
in general brittle, devoid of the 
lustre of metals, are bad con- 
ductors of heat and electricity ; 
form oxides that with water yield 
acids, are set free at the anode 
in electrolysis, and refidily unite 
with almost all the other ele- 
ments. The most important are 
argon, boron, binmine, carbon, 
chlorine, fiuorine, helium, hydro- 
gen, iodine, nitrogen, oxygen, 
phosphorus, selenium, silicon, 
and sulphur. 

Non seq. [non minitur\ it doos 
not follow. 

Non-suit. AVhen a judge 
thinks that the plaintiff has 
shown no case to go to the jury - 
e.g. when the evidence discloses 
no cau.se of action- he .stojjs the 
case and orders judgment to be 
entered for the defendant i.c. 
he iion-.suits the plaintiff. For- 
merly a plaintiff who wished to 
abandon an action could be non- 
suited at his own request. 

Nootka Sound, on w. coast, 
Vancouver L, British Columl)ia, 
Canada. It is 10 m. acro.ss, ami 
has good anchorage. In 1788 an 
English settlement there was 
broken up by the Spaniartls ; an in- 
ternational question arose, which 
was peacefully .settled in 1790. 

Nopalea, a genus of tro])ical 
shrubs belonging to the cjictus 
order. The only sj)ecios of im- 
portance is N. cocci nciUfrrtt^ a 
native of the AV. Indies. This is 
cultivated as a food for the 
cochineal insect.s. It grows to al- 
most ton feet in height, and beais 
scarlet flowers. Nopalea s may 
be easily grown as stove plants. 

Norbert (1082 1134), fo\imU‘v 
of the Premonstratensian order 
in Picardy in 1120, was born at 
Xanten, near Cleves. He was 
canonized in 1584 by Gregory xill. 

Nord, dej). of N.E. France, 
adjoining Belgium. In thenoith 
and centre (sometimes known as 
French Flanders) it is flat; but 
towards the S.E., across the 
Scheldt and approaching tho Ar- 
dennes, it becomes hilly and 
fairly well wooded. French 
Flanders is almost one immense 
town. No i)art of France is so 
productive, so well cultivated, 
or so industrial (except the Seine 
department), or so densely 
peopled. The most valuable 
vegetable products are flax, sugar- 
beet, cereals, and oil - yielding 
plants. Nord posso.sses France’s 
greatest coal-field, which centres 
round Valenciennes. Great seats 
of industry are the woollen towns 
of Tourcoing and Roubaix with 
its conditioning house ; Lille and 
Cambrai for linens; while the 
names of Bouvines, Cassel, Mal- 
plaquct, Hondschoote, are of 
military interest. The inhabit- 
ants are half Flemings and half 
French-sfieaking Walloons. Area, 
2,228sq. m. Pop. (1901)1,800,994. 
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Nordau, Max Simon (1849), 
German author, of Jewish de- 
scent, was born at Budapest, and 
has practised since 1880 as a phy- 
sician in Paris. His principal 
books are Tke Convention-'d Lies 
of (Jiviiizatioti (Kng. trans. 1884), 
raradoxes (Eng. trans. 1890), 
JJet/enc ration (Eng. trans. 1895), 
and 21ie Malady of the Century 
(1890). A disciple of Lombroso, 
ho has endeavoured to apply his 
ideas in a keen and caustic criti- 
cism of the priiiciiml manifesta- 
tions of modern life. He has also 
written novels, as A Ciemedy of 
Sentiment (Eng. trans. 1890), and 
2'hc Drones must Die (Eng. trans. 
1899), and plays— r.//. The Right 
tu Lore (Eng. trans. 1895), Doctor 
Kohn (1899), Monjn natic (Eng. 
trans. 1904), and il/rt//d-/»V>f/( 1905). 
He has lately taken an active 
interest in the Zionist move- 
ment. 

Norddeutscher Lloyd, a 

steamship line inaugurated in 
1850 by a service from Hamburg 
to Hull and London, a Now Yoik 
service vi<. Southampt( n being 
establishoo three yeais later. 
This was tho basis of the i)rtsont 
weekly service between Bremen 
and New York viiX Southampton 
and Gherbourg. Other services 
are maintained between Bremen 
and Hamburg and E. Asia and 
Australia; and by acquiring the 
Scottish Oritnlal Com])any and 
the East Indian Ocean tSteam- 
ship (’ompany in 1900, the Nord- 
deiitscher Lloyd maintains a 
service to Penang, Singapore, 
Labiian, and Manila. There aio 
also a large Chinese coasting 
tra<le, and lines to Sydney ml 
the C'aiolines, and rid Batavia, 
'riie company owns a fleet of 
117 steamers, aggregating 003, 000 
tons, and poss(.ss(‘s some of the 
hugest express steamers in the 
woild e.fj. the Kaiser Wilhelm 
II.. which has a gross tonnage of 
20,000 tons, ami a speed of 231 
knots, which made her maiden 
voyage to New York in the spring 
of 1903; and the Avierika., 22,500 
tens, which made her first voyage 
in ( )ctober 1905. A special feature 
in the Amerika was the success- 
ful establishment of a restaurant 
where all meals could be had d la 
carte. 

Nordenfelt Qun. See Gunh. 
Nordenflycht, Hedvkj 
Chaulotte (1718-63), Swedish 
authoress, born at Stockholm. 
Her fiist work was an elegy on 
the death of her husband, within 
a year of their marriage, entitled 
Den Surjande Turturdufimn 
(1743), which made her famous. 
She founded the society Utile 
dulcu and also published a poet- 
ical annual, Qvinligt Tankesyel 
(1744-50). Her erotic verses dis- 
play much feeling and tender- 
ness. Her collected works were 
edited by Hansellius (1852). 
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Nordenskiold, Nils Adolf 
Erik, Baron (18;W 1901), Bwc<liHh 
Arctic explorer, was born at Hel- 
Bin^fors in Einlaiid. Bwcdeii be- 
came his adopted country from 
1857, and later he was appointe<l 
directo# of the Uoyal National 
MuHeum at Stockholm. In 1858 
ho was y, member of Torell’s ex- 
])edition toSpitz))erKen. lieuKain 
accompanied Torell in 1801, and 
led expeditions to the same ^roup 
in 1808 and 1872. In the former 
of these he pushed his vessel, the 
Sofia,, as far north as 81'^ 42', the 
highest latitude till then attained 
by any sliip. In 1875 and 1870 he 
made voyages to th(‘ Yenisei. In 
the Vrqa lit* set sail in .June 1878, 


In 1900 he accompanied Aindrup 
to East Greenland ; in 1895-7 he 
penetrated into the unknown 
interior of Tierra del Fuego, 
and visited Chile ; and in l90l 
he conducted to Louis Philippe 
Land in the Antarctic a 8we(iish 
expedition, which — the vessel, 
the Anturcticaf having been 
crushed by the ice— was rescuerl 
by an Argentina expedition in 
1903. Ill 1901-i) he made an ex- 
pedition to the Andes, penetrated 
the northern forests of Bolivia, 
and studied the tribes along the 
headwater tributaries of the Ama- 
zons, in practically unknown clis- 
tricts. Lr. Nordenskiold is the 
autlior of Fran Eldslande -i.c. 


Brescia in Italy in La Traviatfi. 
Her Marguerite in Faust won 
high praise from musical critics, 
amongst them from Gounod him- 
self. She made her tirst ap- 
pearance in London in 1887. 

NOrdlingen, tn., prov. Schwa- 
ben, Bavaria, 72 m. oy rail k. of 
Stuttgart. Two battles were 
fought here during the Thirty 
Years’ war ; in the first the 
Swedes were defeated (1034), and 
in the second (1545) the French 
under Conde defeated the im- 
perial troops. Pop. (1900)8,299. 

Nore, The, sandbank at mouth 
of Thames, England, opposite the 
Medway. Off the eastern ex- 
tremity is anchored (since 1732) 




A Norddcutscher Lloml Liner, Kaiser Wilhelm // 


and returned on April 24, 1880, 
having circumnavigated Eurasia, 
thus accomplishing the North- 
east Passage. His last expedition 
was to (Ireenland, which he had 
visited in 1870.^ Nordenskiold 
was a distinguished geologist 
and mineralogist. The Voyage of 
the Vega (Eng. trans.) appeared 
in 1881, a.nd The Arctic Voyages 
of Adolf Erik Nordenskiold, by 
A. Leslie, in 1879. He also pub- 
lished Facsimile v4tZas(1889), and 
Periplus ( 1897 ). In 1887 he wrote 
an a^itobiography. 

Nordenskiold, Nils Otto 
Gustaf (1809), Swedish ex- 
plorer, was born at Sjogeld in 
Smaland, a nephew of Baron 
Nordenskiold. In 1894 he was 
appointed lecturer in geology and 
mineralogy at Upsala University. 


(Photo by Wett, Southsea.) 

Tierra del Fuego— (1898) and Ant- 
arctica {IdOo), in con junction with 
J. G. Anderson. 

Nordernev, E. Frisian isl. in 
North Sea, belongs to the Prus- 
sian prov. of Hanover, 8 m. long, 
li m. wide; area, 8 .sq. m. It is 
connected at low water with the 
mainland. It is the most fre- 
quented of the German seaside 
resorts, with some 25,000 annual 
visitors. Pop. (1900) 4,018. 

Nordhausen, tn., Prussian 
prov. of Saxony, 75 m. by rail 
E.N.E. of Ka,ssel. Distilleries, 
tobacco, cigars, chicory, sugar, 
leather, wall-paper, and machin- 
ery factories. Pop. (IIKH)) 28,4!)7. 

Nordica, Mai)A.uk (1859), stage 
name of Lilian Dome, American 
singer, who was born at Farming- 
ton, Maine, and made her d€but at 


the Nore light vessel. The Great 
Nore is a stretch of deep water 
with good anchorage lying s.e. of 
the sandbank. The Little Nore 
is a similar stretch at mouth 
of Medway. 

Norfolk, (i.) Maritime co., E. 
England. The coast is generally 
bordered (except at Cromer and 
Hunstanton) by low cliffs or sand 
dunes. Off Yarmouth a danger- 
ous sandbank shelters the ‘roads,* 
in which ships find safe anchor- 
age. The surface is level. The 
principal rivers are the Nene and 
Great Ouse in the w. ; Little Ouse 
in the joining Great Ouse 
and flowing N. ; and the Yare, 
joined by the AVensum, below 
Norwich, the Bure and the 
Wavenoy, all falling into the sea 
near Yarmouth. The Broads, 
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between Norwich and the sea. 
form a characteristic feature of 
the county. (See Bkoads.) 
Tiiere are many interesting 
churches, and in the N.w. is San- 
dringham, the country residence 
of Edward vii. Norfolk is one 
of the chief wheat-growing coun- 
ties, and barley, oats, turnips, 
and mangold are extensively cul- 
tivated^ as arc also small fruits. 
The fasheries are important. 
Manufactures include silk, wor- 
sted (formerly flourishing), crape, 
and bombazine, boots and shoes, 
agricultural implements, and 
mustard. The county returns six 
members to rarliament. 

This part of the country was 
in early times occupied by the 
Iceni ; the Koinans had here 
several stations (Caistor, near 
Norwich, etc.); and later it 
formed part of East Anglia, and 
was frequently ravaged by the 
Danes. Among later events may 
be noted the ravages of the Black 
Death in 1.349; the rebellion 
headed by John Litester in 
and that under Kett in 1549. The 
sea is stea<lily encroaching on 
the coast. Area (anc. co.) 2,044 
sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 400,040. Area 
(admin, co.) 2,0.36 aq. m. ; ix>p. 
(B)01) 31.3,438. 

(2.) City, Virginia, U.S.A., on 
Chesapeake Bay, at mouth of the 
James R., is an important port. 
Its exports amount to over two 
and a half millions sterling, 
mostly cotton. It manufactures 
fcrtilizcra, lumber, hosiery, cot- 
ton, and silk. Pop. (1900) 46,624. 

Norfolk, Hknuy Fitz-Alan 
Howard, kikteenth Duke of 
( 1847 ), hereditary earl marshal and 
chief butler, and premier duke 
and earl of England, was born in 
London. He is the head of the 
English Roman Catholics, and 
was sent as special envoy to Pope 
Leo xiil. on the attainment of 
his jubilee in 1887. This was the 
first occasion on which an English 
envoy had been dispatched to the 
Papal See since 1687. The Duke 
of Norfolk, who, in the Home 
Rule controversy, associated him- 
self with the Liberal-Unionists, 
was made Postmaster-general in 
1895. He resigned this position, 
however, in March 1900, in order 
to proceed to the front in the 
S. African war (1899-1902) as 
captain in the Imperial Yeo- 
manry. He has been three times 
mayor of Sheffield (189.5-7). 

Norfolk, Huoh Bigod, first 
Earl op (d. 1177), king’s stew- 
ard. He helped Stephen of Blois 
to gain the crown of England in 
ll.'i5, but repeatedly deserted his 
side. He played tne same parts 
with Henry of Anjou until his 
final subjection in 1174. 

Norfolk, Roger Bigod, fourth 
Earl of (d. 1270), marshal of 
England ; joined the party of re- 
form, and was prominent in fram- 


ing the Provisions of Oxford 
( 1258). He was summoned to the 
Parliament of 1265. 

Norfolk, Roger Bigod, fifth 
Earl ov (1245-1.306), marshal of 
England. He and Bohun, Earl 
of Hereford, were leaders in the 
constitutional struggle with Ed- 
ward I. They secured the con- 
firmation of the charters at the 
Parliament of Lincoln (1301). 

Norfolk Island, in Pacific, 
29'" s. and 168" E., some 1,200 m. 
E.N.E. of Sydney. Aresi about 
20 sq. m. The highest point is 
Mount Pitt (1,050 tt.). The soil 
is very fertile, and fruit is abun- 
dant. Whaling, agriculture, and 
herding are the occupations. The 
Norfolk Island pine {Araucaria 
CsCcelsa) is the characteristic tniv ; 
the birds also are peculiar. Dis- 


Normal, Perpendicular to, 
in geometry, a perpendicular to 
the tangent at the point of contact. 

Normal Schools. 8ee Educa- 
tion. 

Norman, Sir Henry Wylie 
(1826 1904), Pliiglish field-mar- 
shal, born in London. After serv- 
ing in the Sikh war of 1848-9, on 
the Pesliawar frontier, and in the 
Santlial revolt, he was iire.sent at 
the siege of Delhi and the re- 
lief of Lucknow. He was suc- 
cessively governor of Jamaica 
and of Queenslan»l, chairman of 
a royal commission on the West 
Indian colonies, and a member 
of the royal commission on the 
South African war. 

Norman, Henry (1858), Eng- 
lish author and traveller, was 
born at Leicester. In 1886 he 



covered in 1774 by Captain Cook, 
the island was used as a penal 
station by Now South Wales and 
Tasmania till 1855. In 1856 the 
mutineers of the Boiinti/ were 
transferred to Norfolk Island 
from Pitcairn Island ; and in 1865 
it became the headquarters of the 
Melanesian Mission founded by 
Bishop Pattison. Pop. 870. 

Norlcum, prov. of Roman 
empire, bounded by the Danube 
on N., corresp<mding to modern 
Styria, Carinthia, Salzburg, and 
part of Austria. Its inhabitants 
were of Celtic race; they were con- 
quered by the Romans in 14 A.D. 

Norma, the Rule or Square, a 
southern constellation adjacent 
to Circinus, formed by Lacaille 
in 1752. The outburst of Nova 
Normae was recorded on a photo- 
graph taken by Bailey, July 
10, 189.3, and came to be known 
through Mrs. Flelning’s examina- 
tion of the plate. 


became a member of the staff 
of the Pall Mall Gazette^ passing 
in 1892 to the literary editoi.ship 
of the Dailf/ Chronicle. For the 
same journal he travelled in the 
Near East in 1895; and after do- 
ing valuable work in connection 
with the Venezuelan boundary 
dispute in 1896, he won further 
distinction as the correspondent 
of the Chronicle in the Greco- 
Turkish war. In 1899 he left the 
Chronicle., and since 1900 has 
represented S. Wolverhampton 
in Parliament in the Liberal in- 
terest. In 1902 ho founded the 
World's Work\ an illustrated 
monthly magazine, which he con- 
tinues to edit. The fruits of his 
travels have appeared in The 
Real Japan (1892), The Peoples 
and Politics of the Far East 
(1895), All the Russias (1^2), and 
Motors and Men (1906). 

Norman Architecture. See 

Architecture. 




Kormanby 

Normanby, tn.» North Riding, 
Yorkshire, Rngiand, 4 m. ».K. 
of Middlesbrough. Manufactures 
glass and bricks. Pop. (1901) 9, (>4.5. 

Norman Conquest, by Wil- 
liam o| Normandy, was begun 
in 10(50 by the victory of Sen lac 
or Hastings, and completed in 
1071, when William took Ely and 
Hercward the Wake made peace. 
After the conque.st the English 
Church was reformed and re- 
organized. The connection be- 
tween England and other Eu- 
ropean lands was strengthened, 
foreigi. trade expanded, and a 
great advance was made in lit- 
erature, architecture, learning, 
and arts. Improvoments took 
place in building and the art of 
war, and changes were effected in 
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and Chicago. Her subjects are 
mainly classical, but she exe- 
cuted a fresco of tSir Richard 
WhiiiingUiii and his iUmritics 
for the Royal Exchange (1900). 

Normandy, former prov. of 
France, bordering on the English 
Channel, and now divided into 
the departments of Seine - In- 
fdrieure, Eure, Orne, Calvados, 
ancl Ija Manche. It was divided 
into Upper Normandy (n.e. part), 
containing Rouen (the former and 
present capital), and Lower Nor- 
mandy (s. and w. parts). The 
Cyinri seem to have been the 
earliest inhabitants of Normandy 
in historic times, and they offered 
a fierce resistance to the Ro- 
mans under Julius Caisar. With 
the arrival of the Franks, Nor- 


Norman French 

mained closely connected with 
England, but the French king, 
Philip Augustus, was able to con- 
quer Normandy in the reign of 
John. At the treaty of Paris 
in 1258 Henry ill. of England 
acquiesced in the loss of Nor- 
mandy. In the reign of Henry 
V., Normandy was again con- 
quered by the English ; but 
after his death it was recon- 
quered by the French. Nor- 
mandy is famous for its cathe- 
drals, its castles and abbeys, and 
the memorials of its early his- 
tory. See Freeman’s History of 
the Norman Conquest (1877), Pal- 
grave’s History of Normandy and 
of England (1878), Mitton imd 
Jungman's Normaiuly (1995), and 
Home’s Normandy (1995). 



the language of the land. While 
new laws were at times intro- 
duced, and the adrninistrativo 
machinery improved, the old 
laws and institutions were pre- 
served. The influence of the 
Norman conquest was rather pro- 
vocative and invigorative than 
destructive. See Freeman’s His- 
tory of the Norman Conquest 
(1877), Stubbs’s Constitutional 
History of England (1806), and 
Historical Introductions to the 
Rolls Series. 

Normand, Mrs. Ernest, nie 
Henrietta Rae (ia59), English 

f iainter, born in London ; has ex- 
nbited annually at the Royal 
Academy since 1880. She won 
medals at the exhibitions of Paris 


mandy^ became a portion of 
Neurtria, and, under the later 
Oarolings, suffered much from 
the invasions of the northmen. 
In 911 the treaty of St. Clair-sur- 
Epte, between Charles the Simple 
and Rollo the Northman, proved 
the foundation of the duchy of 
Normandy. Richard the Good 
(990-102()) was recognized as a 
French prince, and in the earlier 
half of the 11th century the 
church in Normandy made great 
progress. William (1035), with 
the aid of the king of France, 
put down all opposition in his 
duchy, and then with the aid of 
his Norman subjects overcame 
the king of France. After the 
Norman conquest Normandy re- 


Norman French was intro- 
duced into England at the time 
of the conquest, and was identical 
with the French of that day. It 
was used by law'yers, but in 
course of time passed out of 
common use. A statute of 1362 
enacted that pleadings should l>e 
in English, but enrolled in Latin. 
The language of the statute-book 
was sometimes Latin and some- 
times French from 1266 till 1349, 
French till 148,3. The earliest 
important law treatise in Nor- 
man French is Britton, in 1291 ; 
and the latest, Littleton, in 1481. 
All the year-books are in Nor- 
man French, which was used till 
the middle of the 16th century 
in law reports. 
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Normann-Neruda. See 

Halle. Ladv. 

Normanton, tn.. W. Ridinsr, 
Yorkshire, Kut^lund, 4 in. S.K. of 
Wiikeheld. Chemicals are manu- 
factured, and there are collieries 
and stone quarries. Top. (1‘JOl) 

Norns. See Mythology - 
Northern,. 

Norris, Frank (1870 l‘K)2), 
American novelist, horn in (Jhi- 
catfo. An art student in l*aris 
(1887 0), in 1800 he went to S. 
Africa as war corre.spondent for 
the San, Fraiivisco ('hroniclt^ in 
1808 to Cuba in a similar capacity 
for McClure's. In 1800*7 he 
edited the San Francisco lla/'r. 


the Var, and the siejre of Toulon. 
In 1718 he was a lonl of the Ad- 
miralty. In 17.‘10 he was ap- 
pointed vice-admiral of England 
end commander -ill -chief of the 
tieet. 

Norris, AVilliam Edward 
(1847), Enjjlish novelist, forsook 
law for literature. Hearts of 
Moncij (1877) was the tirst of a 
series of novels, which includes 
MadenioiscUe dc Mcrsac. (1880), 
Matrimontf (1881), Adrian Vidal 
(1885), (Harissa Fnriosa. (1807), 
Marriage (1807), The 
Widtnvcr (1808), The. Flower of 
the. Flock (10(M)), Finha crass- 
ing Or/ihan (1001), The Cndit 
of the Country (1002), Natures 


century. They were also known 
as Vikings. ‘ creek dwellers,’ from 
rik\ a creek, cove, or liord (the 
word lias nothintc to do with kin^). 
They were driven to seek a career 
abroad by divers inliosiiitablc 
causes at home. Scandinavia was 
over-populated; tlie land system 
left nothing for the younger sons 
to do; wliile the proee.ss by which 
the stronger chiefs HK^nnidized 
themselves at the expensi* of tlie 
smaller drove tlie minor chiefs 
to seek their independence on 
the hi^li .sea.s. The liistory of 
their exploits may be divideil 
into two periods one of plunder- 
iiqf expeditions, wliich lasteil till 
the middle of the Dth century, 



His chief works ore Klix (1900), 
A Man^s IFofAtan (1900), M' Teague 
(1899), The Octopus (IJIOI), The 
PtY(1903), and Shanghaied (1904). 
See Howells in N. Amer. Iter., 
vol. clxxv. x>p. 769-778. 

Norris, John (Rw 7-1711), Eng- 
lish philosophic writer and poet, 
held a fellowship at All SouLs’, 
Oxford, and spent the last twenty 
years of his life as rector of 
Benierton, near Salisbury. His 
works represent the teaching of 
Plato and Malebranche. In his 
Essay towards the. Theory of an 
Ideal and Intelligible World 
(1701-4) he combated Locke’s 
theories. He also published 
Reason and Religion and The 
Natural Immortality of the Soul. 

Norris, Sir John (? 1660-1749), 
British admiral, took part in the 
battle off Malaga, the forcing of 


Comedian (1904), Lone Marie. 
(lOO.^), and Barham of Beltana 
(1<K).5). 

Norristown, bor., Pennsyl- 
vania, U.S.A., co. seat of Mont- 
gomery co., on Schuylkill R., 17 
rn. n.n.w. of Philadelphia. It 
produces glass, wire, screws, iron, 
and hosiery. Pop. (IIKK)) 22,265. 

.. Norrk5ping, tn., Sweden, co. 
Ostergotland, on riv. Motala. 
It manufactures timber, iron, 
and paper. Iron shipbuilding is 
carried on. Pop. (1900) 41,008. 

Norrland, div. of Sweden, com- 
prising the counties of Gefieborg, 
AVesternorrland, Jemtland, Wes- 
terbotten, and Norrbotten. 

Norsemen, generally the in- 
habitants of Scandinavis, more 
particularly those of Norway, 
wlio ravaged the coasts of N.AV. 
Europe from the 8th to the 11th 


and the other as conquering in- 
vaders setting up kingdom.s. 
About the end of the 8th century 
they began to make descents on 
the English coast, where they 
were known as Danes; and at 
the same time they ravaged the 
shores of Flanders and France. 
Gradually they worked their way 
southwards, and soon there was 
a Norse camp at the mouth of 
nearly every navigable river in 
France. These rivers they as- 
cended in their light craft. Three 
times did they capture Paris (845, 
857, 861), though on a fourth 
they were repulsed. From Eng- 
land they were driven away by 
the genius of Alfred ; in France, 
however, a weak king tried to 
buy favour by making over to 
Rollo the duchy of Normandy 
as a feudal hef (912), on condi- 


iforth 

tion that Rollo embraced Chris- 
tianity; and it was from this 
settlement that the Normans 
came to conquer England (1066). 
As early as 860 the Norsemen 
entered the Mediterranean, and 
eventually they founded king- 
doms. in Lower Italy and in 
Sieily. ^Fhe Pope created Robert 
Guiscard Duke of Apulia (1050), 
and Roger ir. king of Sicily (1185). 
The Eastern empire almost fell 
before them ; but this attack 
came from Russia, where Norse- 
men had founded a kingdom and 
a dynasty, that of Rurik (862- 
3508). But when Russia became 
Christian under Vladimir (088), 
the Norsemen, as the Varangar 
guard, became a bulwark of 
the declining Byzantine empire. 
At least as early as the 7th 
century the Norsemen began to 
visit tile western isles of Scot- 
land and to make settlements in 
Ireland, their intercourse with 
the latter being especially close 
and fruitful for their culture. 
They conquered the north of 
Ireland (840), and a Norse king- 
dom of Dublin, which lasted 
three centuries, wjvs founded in 
852. The l^'aroe, Shetland, and 
Orkney Islands they early used 
as convenient stopping- places ; 
and fi’om these it was but a short 
step to Iceland (discovered 860), 
to Greenland (876), and to Vin- 
land, which was probably Nova 
Scotia (!)J)7). The history of the 
Danish invasions of England, and 
of the kingdom established by ( 'a- 
nuto, is treated under England 
AND Wales. 8ee Alex. Bugge’s 
VikiiKjcrnc (1001); Du Chaillu’s 
The Vikijuj Age (1800); Keary’s 
Vikings in Western Christendom 
(18!H); and for the controversy 
regarding the situation of Vin- 
land, see Justin AVinsor’s Nar^ 
rntivc and Critical History of 
America^ vol. i. (1885). 

North, Christoi’heu. See 
AVilson, John. 

North, Frederick, second 
Earl of Guilford (1732-92), 
British statesman, generally 
known as Lord North. Entering 
Parliament (1754) as member for 
Banbury, he became Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in 1767, and 
premier in 1 770. Though he prob- 
ably hastened the war of Amer- 
ican independence through his 
continuance of the obnoxious tea 
duty and by other measures, he 
strove to bring it to an enrly 
close. Only the king’s persuasion 
deferred his resignation until 
1782. His subservience to the 
king is* the one blot on his char- 
acter. His last office was that of 
Secretary of State in the Fox and 
North coalition ministry of 1783. 
See The Correspondence of George 
JtT. v)ith Lord Norths ed. by AV. 
Bodham Donne (2 vols. 1867). 

North, Roger (1653- 1734), Eng- 
lish lawyer and biographer, was 

VII.-34 
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the youngest son of Dudley, 
fourth Lord North, and was born 
at Tolstock, Suffolk. He had a 
large and iirofi table praciice as a 
barrister. In 1685 he sat in Par- 
liament for Dunwich, being in 
opposition to the court. At the 
accession of AVilliam lii. he went 
into retirement as a non juror, and 
bought an estate^ at Rougham, 
Norfolk. His chief works were 
Apology for Charles //. (1740), 
Lives of the Norths ( 1742-4 ; 18‘.K}, 
ed. A. Jessoxip), and Autobiogra- 
phy, ed. A. Je8sopp(2ud ed. 1890). 

North, Sir Thomas (c. 15.35- 
c. 1601), English translator, was 
the youngest son of Edwanl, first 
Lord North. He served as a cap- 
tain against the Armada, but he 
chiefly occupied himself in lit- 
erary pursuits, living near Cam- 
bridge. His Diall of Princes 
(15.57), a version of Guevara’s 
Libro Aureo, is imiiortant in the 
history of euphuism ; and his 
Plutarch's Lives (1579; new ed. 
18ir>) is jirobably the high-water 
mark of Elizabethan translation. 
He also wrote MoralL Philosophy 
of Doni (1.570 ; ed. J. Jacobs, 1891 ). 
Sec Shakespeare’s Plutarch (a 
selection), ed. AV. AV. Skeat (1895). 

North Adams, city, Berk.shire 
CO., Massachusetts, IT.S.A., on 
the Hoosac R., 145 m. by rail 
W.N.W. of Boston. It manufac- 
tures cotton, woollen, and print 
goods, boots and shoes, and ma- 
chinery. Pop. (1900) 24,200. 

Northallerton, mrkt. tn., N. 
Riding, Yorkshire, England, 30 
in. N.w. of York. The church of 
All 8aints dates from the 12th 
and 13th centuries. Saddlery and 
leather goods, tent and waggon 
covers, and linoleum are manu- 
factured. The site of the battle 
of the Standard (1138) lies .3 m. 
to the N. on Cowton Moor. Pop. 
(1901)4,009. 

North America, if we include 
Greenland, lies between 20'^ and 
370'’ w., but the mainland does 
not extend E. of 55° w. It grad- 
ually tapers from N. to s. The 
mainland reaches 7C N., and is 
fringed by innumerable islands 
to within 5° or 6° of the North 
Pole. In the s. the conventional 
boundary is at the narrow isthmus 
of Panama, 9° from the equator. 
The bulk of N. America lies in 
tern i>e rate latitudes. The length 
along the meridian of 80° w. is 
about 4,300 m., and the breadth 
on 50° N. is 3,200 ni. The total 
area of the mainland is 7,700,0(X) 
sq. m., and if the islands phys- 
ically belonging to it are added, 
including Greenland, the area is 
9,300,000 sq. m. The average 
elevation or N. America is 2,S(H) 
ft. — more than twice that of Eu- 
rope. This is due to the vast ex- 
tent of lofty mountain plateaus 
in the w. 

N. America maybe divided into 
six great natural areas. (1.) The 
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Hudson Arch(van Shield and the 
Great Lakes, In the n.e. is a 
vast undulating region, of which 
the shallow Hudson Bay is the 
core. It is comiwsed of Archaean 
rocks, and is homologous with the 
Baltic shield of Euroiie. Here 
ice has smoothed the visible rocks 
and left morainic deposits, espe- 
cially round the margin. These 
render the drainage irregular, 
and cause innumerable lakes. 
Reindeer Lake is an example of 
the indefinite drainage, tor its 
surplus waters flow both by the 
Mackenzie to the Arctic and by 
the Churchill to Hudson Bay. 
The region is bounded by an ero- 
sion escarxjmcnt, whoso horizon- 
tal Pabeozoic rocks lie uncon- 
formably over it in the \\\ and 
s. w. ; and as in Europe, this ‘ glint 
line’ can be traced through inany 
great lakes, which are partially 
at least of glacial origin— Great 
Bear, Great Slave, Athabasca, 
AVinnipeg, and the St. Lawrence 
lakes and estuary. 

(2.) The Eastern Highlands, 
like those of N.A^^ Europe, to 
which they are in great part 
homologous, may be divided into 
two regions, (n) The North-east- 
ern Highlands run as a narrow 
band of gneiss mountains from 
the 8trait of Belle Isle to Lan- 
caster Sound, and x^robably are 
continued in Grinnell and Grant 
Lands. In Labrador and Baffin 
Land they rise from 5,009 to 6,000 
ft. steeply from the sea, and are 
deeply indented with fiords, (b) 
The Appalachian or South-eastern 
Highlands can be traced from 
Newfoundland almost to the Gulf 
of Mexico ; but a western con- 
tinuation is probably .seen in the 
Ouachita or AVasliita Mts. w. of 
the Mississippi. They are com- 
posed of an older crystalline 
band, which predominates in 
Newfoundland and New England, 
and a newer belt to the west. 
The main feature lines run from 
s.w. to N.K., and s. of the Hudson 
the Central Appalachian valley, 
or rather series of valleys, is well 
marked. North of thu James R. 
the ridges and the older Archaean 
belt are pierced by rivers flowing 
into deex) inlet.s, formed by the 
drowning of the coastal belt. 
South of James R. the crystal- 
line band is not reached, but the 
rivers Kanawha and Tennessee 
both flow hj-^ transverse gorges to 
to the w. The region has passed 
through more than one erosion 
cycle. AVest of the folded Ap- 
palachians the rocks are horizon- 
tal, the eastern escarpments being 
known as the Cumberland, Alle- 
ghany, and Catskill mountains. 
The maximum folding took x^lace 
towards the close of the Carbon- 
iferous epoch, but the region has 
also been disturbed by |)ost-Trias- 
sic fractures. Its present features 
are mainly due to denudation. 



i^orth America 

{‘S.) The Great Plains aro com- 
pose(i of horizontal rocks, Paljeo- 
zoic in the E., where they form 
the ‘trlint* line round the Hudson 
shiehi, Mesozoic farther w., and 
here and there covered with non- 
marine deposits of Tertiary atfe. 
From the Mississippi v»alley line, 
which represents tlieir lt»\vest 
level, they rise gradually west- 
wards from 5,000 to 0,(XMJ ft. at 
the base of tlie Rocky Mts. In 
the s. they aro terminato<l by a 
low coastal plain round the Gulf 
of Mexico, bordered by many la- 
goons, beyond which the delta of 
the Mississippi projects like a 
bird’s foot. The Atlantic coast is 
lK)rdered by a similar plain, and 
in the s.K. is tin* Floritla penin- 


di verso coloured rocks, its sinter 
terraces, and great geysers, the 
chain widens, and in Colorado is 
tiO m. broad. Here the ranges 
enclose great intermont basins or 
‘parks,’ from which the valleys 
rise from 7,000 to ll,00t) ft., and 
the peaks to 14,000 ft, {South of 
the park region the chain is lower 
and narrower, but it rises again 
in the ISierra Madre of Mexico, 
and passes into the line of great 
volcanoes, which forms the south- 
ern limit of the Cordillera, and 
rises above the Tehuantepec isth- 
mus. The Yukon plateau is a re- 
gion of many rounded, bleak hills, 
covered with snow for much of tlic 
year. The Fraser and Columbia 
]>lateaus are more mountainotis. 


North America 

and hinder communication. Tho 
W. Sierra Madre arc a continua- 
tion of the Wasatch Mts. T’ho 
western chains consist of two 
parallel ones^-the Plateau and 
Pacific chains’. Of the Plateau 
chain, the ISt. Elias alps form 
the loftiest region -Mt. Tralcga 
(or Allen or M‘Kinlej|^ reaching ^ 
nearly 20,500 ft. Creat glaciers ’ 
creep down the valleys to tho 
sea, and the const is indented 
with many fiords. The N. (Cas- 
cades are only from 7,00<) to 8,000 
ft. high, b\»t have much snow in 
their conies and valleys. The 
S. Cascades, s. of the Fraser 
K., are probably a continuation 
of the N. Cascades, covered 
with recent volcanic de])o5-its. 



Hul.a, composed of corfiliferou.s 
limestone recently elevated above 
the sea. 

(4.) The Western Cordillera 
A era consists of a scries of moun- 
tainous plateaus, which may be 
named after the rivers draining 
them — Yukon, Fraser, (Columbia, 
the (^reat Basin of inland drain- 
age, (Colorado, ami also that of 
Mexico — bordered on K. and w. 
by two long mountain chains. 
The eastern chain, known as the 
Hocky Mts., extends from the 
w. of the Mackenzie delta to the 
isthmus of Tehuantepec. In the 
northern or Canadian ranges 
l*al;eozoic rocks predominate ; 
the scenery is rugged and alpine, 
owing to the comparatively low 
snow-lino. ISouth of the Yellow- 
stone valley, with its caTions of 


and are crossed from N, to s, by 
lofty ranges, of which the (4ohl 
Ranges are the highest and most 
picturesque; and round them the 
rivers zigzag in alternate longi- 
tudinal and transverse valleys. 
This plateau terminates in the 
great lava-fields of Idaho, across 
which the Snake and other tribu- 
taries of the Columbia have cut 
deep gorges. Tho Creat Basin 
is formed of tilted block moun- 
tains ; and in the K. the Wasatch 
range .separates it from the Colo- 
rado plateaus, where horizontal 
rocks ])redominate, in which the 
rivers have eroded deep terraced 
valleys or callous. The Mexican 
plateau rises steadily from N. to 
s., where it is termed the plateau 
of Aiiahuac. Here also canons 
and mesas dominate the scenery 


like the plateau immediately to 
the w. Creat extinct volcanoes 
ri.se to 15,000 ft., ami tho range 
ends in the symmetrical cone of 
]\lt. Shasta. The Sierra Nevada 
succeeds, of which some granite 
domes rise to over 14.(X)0 ft. 
(Mt. Whitney, 14,fK)0 ft.). The 
fractured slope to the E. is 
steep; that to the W. is more 
gentle, and is .scarred by beautiful 
valleys, over whose preci])itou8 
sides the rivers fall in bands 
of spray, such as that of the 
Yosemito. This range may be 
continued in the California pen- 
insula. This plateau chain sinks 
to a deep valley in the w., rep- 
resente«l by the Hecate, (Juceii 
(Oiarlotte, and Puget Sounds, the 
Willamette and Sacramento val- 
leys, which are bordered to tho 
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\V. by the racific coastal chain. 
In the N. the coastal chain is 
broken into a succession of is- 
lands from Chichagoff to Van- 
couver, but 8. of the hitiait of 
Juan de Fuca it forms the coast 
ranine of the United iStates. 

(5.) Central America is not, as 
popularlj; supposed, a continua- 
tion of the AV. Cordillera system. 
In the w. is a range of young vol- 
canic mountains, many of them 
active ; in the K. are young folded 
mountains, which, however, strike 
w. to K., and not N. to s., ami 
form the Yucatan and Honduras 
peninsulas. They can be tiaced 
eastwards in the W. Indies. 

(6.) The West Indies consist of 
four lHrg<? islands — the Croat 


gradients are the steepest. In 
January the temperature in Klon- 
dike is -23’* F. ; 8. of it, and 
in Newfoundland, 20* F. ; while 
in hJ. (.'alifornia and 8. of the 
Appalachian highland it is over 
50* F. The hottest region in 
summer is the s.w. ; the w. 
coast is remarkable for its uni- 
form temperature, which is little 
above 00* F. on the 8. coast ()f 
(Jalifornia, and little below it on 
tiie K.K. coast of Alaska, which 
has the temperature of the 8. of 
Newfoundland. It is oyer 80* F. 
round the Culf of Mexico. The 
range of temperature is greatest 
in the N., between the mouth of 
the Mackenzie and the s. of Hud- 
son Bay (over 60"* K.). It is small 


ern than the western chain. The 
great rivers of the intermont 
plateaus reach the Pacific— the 
Yukon, the Fraser and Columbia, 
the Colorado. Tlie longest rivers 
rise in the Rocky Mountain chain, 
w. of the main crests, and H()W 
across the Great Plains — the 
Peace-Mackenzie to the Arctic, 
the 8askatchewan-Nelson to Hud- 
son Bay, and the Missouri-Mis- 
sissippi to the Gulf of Mexico. 
Of tlie eastern rivers the St. Law- 
rence, draining five of the largest 
lakes, is the most important ; 
while the drowned valley of the 
Hudson forms a waterway across 
the Appalachian highlands. The 
short eastern rivers of the Appa- 
lachians are navigable for only 
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Antilles, whose axes lie W. to E., 
and a chain of smaller ones, tho 
Lesser Antilles, which extend N. 
to 8., the whole enclosing the 
Caribbean Sea and the Gulf of 
Mexico. They are a partially 
drowned mountain chain of re- 
cent foldings. By Suess this 
Antillean mountain system is re- 
garded as a continuation of that 
of Venezuela, with a limestone 
foreland in the Bahamas, Florida, 
and Yucatan. 

Cliinaie.—The continent is suf- 
ficiently large to permit great ex- 
tremes in the interior, and it is 
but slightly ameliorated by Hud- 
son Bay and the Great Lakes, 
and more by the hotter Gulf of 
Mexico. The winter isotherms 
are concave to tho s., those of 
summer to the N. The winter 


on the w. coast and round the 
Gulf of Mexico, between 20° and 
30°, and lower in Central Amer- 
ica and the AV. Indies, where the 
mean annual temperature is be- 
tween 75° and 80° f., and the 
range between 5° and 10° F. The 
ressure over the continent is 
ighest in winter, when cold, dry 
winds blow outwards ; and lowest 
in summer, when moist winds 
blow from sea to land. Most rain, 
therefore, falls in summer; but 
on the w. coast N. of 32° N. in the 
Gulf of Mexico, and along the E. 
coast, winter storm winds bring 
most of the rain. South of A'^an- 
couver I. little rain falls on the 
W. coast in summer. 

Hydrography. — The western 
niountains form the great N. to s. 
divide, which lies nearer the east- 


short distances. The southern 
rivers tend to be intermittent 
owing to the periodic dry seasons. 
The largest is the Rio Grande del 
Norte. 

The largest area of inland 
drainage is the Great Basin, 
where Great Salt Lake is the 
remnant of a Lake Bonneville, 
which at one time was much more 
extensive. The Pyramid and 
Caflon lakes represent a similar 
lake, Lahontan, farther w. ; and 
the Red River valley and Lake 
AVinnipeg a third— Lake Agassiz. 
In the case of the rivers flowing 
northwards the upper courses 
are thawed in spring earlier than 
the lower ones, and this causes 
great floods. The Mississippi 
summer floods are often very de- 
structive in the plains. 
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Minerals,— Gold, silver, copper, 
lead, coal, abound in the western 
Cordillera. The jrold of Mexico, 
California, (\>lorado, Kootenay, 
and Klondike — the silver of 
Mexico, (.’olorado, Montana, Ne- 
vada, and Kootenay— copper of 
Arizona — the coal of Kootenay 
and Vancouver — the anthracite 
of Banff— may be cited. Gold is 
also found in the older rocks of 
the K., especially N. of the Great 
Lakes and Nova Scotia. Nickel, 
pure copper, and excellent iron 
ores are found round the Great 
Lakes. C'oal abounds in the E. 
of Nova Scotia, in the northern 
United States e. of the Hudson, 
and in the Carboniferous rocks 
of the Ap{)alachians, or the 
plateaus and plain to the w. 

Vegetation. — The N. region, 
in which the mean annual tem- 
perature is under 20" F., is a 
barren tundra. The forest area 
consists of pine forests in the N., 
deciduous forests in the centre, 
and evergreen forests in the s. 
The treeless area consists of 
the steppes of the w. and the 
mountain area. The north-west- 
ern coastal regions alone recall 
the vegetation conditions of 
Britain, while those of Califor- 
nia resemble Spain. The east- 
ern regions may be compared 
with those of E. Asia. Over most 
of N. America, except in the a., 
vegetation is late. The great 
heat and the summer rains favour 
rapid growth, and the relatively 
dry autumn permits grains and 
fruits to ripen thoroughly. The 
New AV'orld is not rich in indige- 
nous species of economic impor- 
tance, but most of the economic 
plants of the Old 'World have 
been successfully introduced. 
Wheat and barley are grown 
in the N. and in the k., maize in 
the centre, cotton, rice, tobacco, 
and sugar-cane in the Gulf and 
Atlantic coastal plains. In (Cali- 
fornia all subtropical products 
can be successfully raised. Tem- 
perate fruits do well in the re- 
gions round the great lakes. 

Fauna. — N. America may be 
dividedinto four faunal provinces; 
-(1.) The tundra or Arctic prov- 
ince, with polar bear, reindeer, 
and other forms similar to those 
in the Old World Arctic prov- 
ince. (2.) The Canadian or cold 
province, with cariboo indistin- 
guishable from the reindeer of 
(1), the moose (= elk of Eu- 
rope), bison, the so-called buf- 
falo (now nearly extinct, but 
rigidly protecte<l), the big-horn 
sheep, the fox, beaver, and other 
fur -bearing animals. (3.) The 
western or arid province, lying 
w. of 1(W“ w., and H. of 60"-55“ N., 
is the richest in species, with the 
pronghuck, the black-tailed deer, 
and the prairie dog. The jack 
rabbit is a pest of the sagebrush 
regions peculiar to it. Grizzly, 


black, and cinnamon bears live 
in tiie Rockies. This urovince 
contains opossums and arma- 
dillos. (4.) The Mississippi, At- 
lantic, and eastern humid region, 
with the Virginian opossum and 
the Virginian deer and the round- 
tailed musk-rat. 

Feoples. — At the time of the 
discovery the w. mountains and 
Great Plains were inhabited by 
Red Indians. In the N.w. these 
show considerable resemblance 
to the Mongolian type. This has 
suggested an original migiation 
from Asia across the Alaskan 
region. In the s. a high degree of 
civilization was reached on the 
Mexican plateau. The bulk of the 
population of N. America is now 
identical with that of W. Europe. 
The early colonists were chiefly 
Spaniards in the s., French in the 
lower Mississippi and St. Law- 
rence valleys, and British on the 
K. coast. During the Iflth cen- 
tury there has been a large influx 
of (Germans and Scandinavians, 
and of Poles, Italians, and other 
southern Europeaiis, who supply 
the demand tor cheap labour. 
The population of the United 
States alone has grown from 
7/240,000 in 1810 to seventy-six 
mil lions at the present time. The 
Indians have gradually retreated 
before the white men, and their 
nuinbers have l)een reduced. A 
serious race problem is that of 
the negroes, flrst importe<l from 
Africa in the 10th century as plan- 
tation slaves. They were eman- 
cipated in 1803, and now number 
8,840,000, or about eleven per cent, 
of the population. The northern 
tundra is inh.abited by Innuits, or 
Eskimos. Population is densest 
on both flanks of the Appalnchi- 
an.s, round the great lake s, the St. 
Lawrence and Mississippi valleys, 
and on the Mexican plateau. It 
is increasing in density along the 
Pacific coast. 

Economic Survey. — The first 
European settlers turned their 
attention to mining, fur-hunting, 
and lumbering. As the clearing 
of the forests proceeded, more 
and more land became available 
for agriculture, and many eco- 
nomic plants and animals were 
introduced. At the beginning 
of the 19th century a mining 
and agricultural civilization ex- 
isted in Mexico, a plantation 
civilization in the lower Mis- 
sissippi valley, and s. of the 
Atlantic coastal plain an agri- 
cultural civilization extended 
from Virginia northwards, while 
lumbering and fur-trading were 
then, as now, the chief occupa- 
tions in the northern forest area. 
The I9th century saw a great ex- 
tension of agriculture, now the 
most important occupation of N. 
America. The earlier settlers 
had to cross mountains and clear 
forests in order to obtain virgin 


soil. Gnce the grassy plains were 
reached development wasqiiicker. 
Farther W., where the rainfall 
is too low for agriculture, great 
cattle ranches have been formed. 
The plains now raise food-sup- 
plies for the industrial regions 
of the K., and even for ihe w. of 
Europe. The discovery of gold 
in (./alifornia in the ini(Hle of the 
19th century led to a great move- 
ment of population thither, and 
to the development of the agri- 
cultural riches of the (^rliforniaii 
valley. Throughout the Rockies 
thme is a large mining industry, 
while the discovery of coal and 
iron in the E. has led to the rise 
of great industrial centres round 
the unrivalled natural waterways. 
But it is on the Atlantic i)lain 
that the manufacturing, com- 
mercial, and financial activities 
of modern civilization have at- 
tained their highest develoi)nient. 

Foliiicai Divisions. — At the 
present time America north of 
Tehuantepec is divided politi- 
cally between three yjowers (1.) 
Great Britain, to whom belong 
the federal Dominion of Canada, 
Newfoundland, and the Bermu- 
das. (2.) The federal republic 
of the United States of America 
occupies the centie, with Alaska 
in the N.W. (3.) The federal re- 
public of Mexico lies s. of the 
ITnited States. (4.) In (’cntral 
America, however, in addition to 
British Honduras, there are the 
independent republics of Guate- 
mala, Nicaragua, Honduras, Sal- 
vador, (>osta Rica, and Panama. 
In the MV. Indies the British 
lands are Jamaica, Bahamas. 
Windward and Leeward Is., and 
Trinidad ; the French, Guade- 
loupeandMartiniqiie ; theUnited 
States, Porto Rico; the Danish, 
St. Croix, St. Thomas, and St. 
John ; and the independent re- 
publics of Haiti, San Domingo, 
and (Juba, the two last having in- 
timate relations with the United 
States. See Deckel t’s A^orcfawc- 
ri ka ( 1 904 ) ; Fisk e’s The Discovery 
of North America (1892). Suess’s 
The Face of the Earth (1904), vol. 
i., ch. xi., gives an account of the 
evolution of the continent; as 
does De Lapparent’s Lcqons dc 
Uiographie Physique. Israel Rus- 
sell’s works on (1) The Lakes, (2) 
The Glaciers, (3) The Volennocs, 
and (4) 2 he Rivers of North 
America (1897-8) are readable and 
useful ; and see also his North 
America (1904). 

North American Review, the 

most authoritative of the crit- 
ical periodicals published in the 
United States. It was founded 
in 1815 by William Tudor, and 
grewoutof a literary review cal led 
the Monthly Anthology. Late^r, 
the editorship was undertaken by 
a succession of American men 
of letters (1862-72), among whom 
was James Russell Lowell. In 
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1877 the Review was purchased hy 
Allen Thorndike liice. In its 
pages was conducted the religious 
controversy in which Gladstone, 
Cardinal Manning, and Colonel 
Ingerso}.! participate<l ; the argu- 
ment between Gladstone and 
James G. Blaine on Protection 
and Fretf Trade ; the defence of 
Horne Rule by Gladstone in 
reply to the Duke of Argyll ; 
and, later, the discussion of the 
same subject by Mr. Arthur 
Balfour and Charles Stewart 
Parnell. Rice’s editorship ceased 
in 18911; the present editor is 
Colonel G. B. M. Harvey. Origi- 
nally a bi-monthly, the North 
Amerirnn Review now appears 
mouth I V. 


Northampton, (i.) Municipal, 
pari., and co. bor., cap. of North- 
amptonshire, England, at head 
of navigation on the Nene, 68 m. 
N.w. of London. There are four 
ancient churches — All Saints’, 
rebuilt, except tower, 1675 ; 
St. Giles’s, with Norman west 
door ; St. Peter’s, a tine example 
of Norman architecture ; and St. 
Sepulchre’s, 11th or 12th cen- 
tury, one of the four crusadio 
churches still remaining in Phig- 
land. The public buildings in- 
clude also a Roman Catholic 
cathedral. About two miles from 
the town is Queen Eleanor’s 
Cross (1291). The staple trade is 
in boots and shoes, the manufac- 
ture of which has flourished here 
since the middle ages. Brewing 
and iron-founding are carried on. 
In 1675 the greater part of the 
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town was destroyed by fire. Of 
the castle only fragments remain. 
The borough returns two mem- 
bers to the House of Commons. 
Pop. (1901) 87,021; pari, bor., 
76,070. (2.) City, Massachusetts, 
U.S.A., co. seat of Hampshire 
CO., on Connecticut R., 45 m. w. 
of Worcester. It is the seat of 
Smith’s College for girls. It man- 
ufactures silk, cutlery, brushes, 
lumber, hosiery, and wood pulp. 
Pop. (1900) 18,643. 

Northampton, Spencer 
Joshua Alwyne Compton, 
SECOND Marquis ok (1790-1851), 
English politician and man of 
letters, was born at Stoke Park, 
SViltshire, and entered Parlia- 
ment in 1812. He lent his supiwrt 


to Wilberforce and the cause of 
negro emancipation, and laboured 
with Sir James Mackintosh for 
the improvement of the penal 
code. He took great interest in 
art and science as well as in 
literature, and was at various 
times president of the Royal 
and Geological Societies and the 
British Association. 

Northampton, William Parr, 
Marquis of (1513-71), born prob- 
ably at Kendal Castle. On the 
marriage of his sister Catherine 
with Henry viii. he was created 
Earl of Essex (1543), and became 
IMarquis of Northampton (1547). 
During the reijpi of Mary he was 
deprived of his titles for the 
part ho played in Lady Jane 
Grey’s succession, but under 
Klizabcth he regained all his lost 
honours. 


Korth British Bailway 

Northamptonshire, midland 
co., England. The ‘soke’ of 
Peterborough, in the N.E., consists 
of reclaimed feiiland. In the W. 
and S.w. the country is broken 
and picturesque, with low hill 
ranges. It is well wooded, with 
relics of its former forests (Rock- 
ingham, AVhittlebury, Salcey). 
The principal rivers are the Nen, 
AVelland, and Ouse, and the 
Grand Junction Canal affords 
additional water communication. 
Ironstone is extensively worked ; 
other minerals are limestone and 
clay. The fattening of cattle 
and dairying are leading indus- 
tries. Northamptonshire is the 
chief scat of the boot and shoe 
manufacture in England ; other 
industries are iron - founding, 
corn - milling, and carving of 
butter dies. The county retilVns 
four members to Parliament. 
Anciently it formed i)art of 
Mercia. In subsequent times it 
was the scene of the battles of 
Northampton (1460) and Naseby 
(1645). Early earthworks and 
camps are found at Arhury, 
Borough Hill, and Rainsbury. 
Watling Street and Ermine 
Street cross the county, and there 
are other Roman remains (Ir- 
chester, Castor). Many fine ex- 
amples of mediieval ecclesiasti- 
cal architecture are found, and 
Peterborough, Higbam Ferrers, 
and Irthlingborough have traces 
of their former monastic institu- 
tions. Of Fotheringay Castle 
little remains. Area (anc. co.), 

l, 003 sq. m.; pop. (1901) 338,064. 
Area (administrative co.), IMJ9 s(i. 

m. ; pop. (1901) 207,407. 

North Berwick, royal bur. and 
seaside and golfing resort, Had- 
dingtonshire, Scotland, 23 iri. by 
rail E.N.E. of Edinburgh, on the 
S. shore of the Firth of Forth. 
Behind the town rises North Ber- 
wick Law, a characteristic land- 
mark. Three miles east stand 
the ruins of Tantallon Castle, 
immortalized by Scott in Mar- 
mion; opposite to it, in the firth, 
is the Bass Rock. To the S.W. 
are the remains of St. Mary’s 
Benedictine nunnery, founded in 
1154. Pop. (1901)2,899. 

North Brabant. See Bra- 
bant, North. 

North British Railway, incor- 
porated in 1844 for the work- 
ing of a railway from Edinburgh 
to Berwick, has since amalga- 
mated with about fifty companies. 
The total mileage is 1,150, the 
main lines running from Edin- 
burgh south to Carlisle ; north- 
east to Dundee, Montrose, and 
Bervie ; west to Glasgow; and 
north-west to Fort William. 
The bridges over the Forth and 
the Tay were initiated by the 
North British Railway Company, 
The total capital of the com- 
pany is £63,90.3,869 ; and for the 
year ending July 1906 the rev- 
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enue was £4,734,017, and the cx- 
pen<liture £2,473,()50. The divi- 
dend on ordinary stock for llK)5-0 
was U percent. The compani’also 
owns a fleet of seven steamers. 

Northbrook, Thomas Gkoroe 
Bakino, Kaul of (182G-11K)4). In 
1857 he was elected for renryn 
and Falmouth, and was imide a 
lord of the Admiraltj", a position 
he held till March 1858. Palmer- 
ston returned to power in 1851), 
ami Hariimr was made Under-Sec- 
retary for India. In Juno 1801 
lie was transferred to the "War 
Office as under -secretary, but 
after a wdiile resumed his duties 
at the India Office, and continued 
them till 1804. lie was under- 
secretary for the Home Depart- 
ment till 1806, when he succeeded 
hLs father as second Baron North- 
brook and went to the House of 
T.ords. Two years later, when 
^Ir. Gladstone formed his first 
administration, lie again 'svent to 
the War Gflice as under-secre- 
tary. On February 1872, on the 
assassination of the Karl of Mayo, 
Lord Nortiibrook was made vice- 
roy of India, but resigned in 1870. 
'rhe same year an earldom was 
confernul \ipou him. He became 
First Lord of the Admiraltj" in Mr. 
Gladstone’s second government 
(1880-5), and in 1884 was sent out 
to Kvrypt as lord high commis- 
sioner to inquire into the finan- 
cial condition of that country. 
He separated himself from Mr. 
Glatlstone, however, on the ques- 
tion of Home Rule for Ireland. 

North Cachar, dist., Kastern 
Bengal and Assam, India, in Sur- 
ma Valley div. of Assam. Area, 
1,766 sq, m. ; jKip. (11)01) 40,812. 

North Cape, a yiromontory, 
Norway, on the island of Magero, 
generally considered to be the 
most northerly point in Eurojie, 
although Knivskj:erodde, to the 
west, is farther north. 

North Carolina, Dakota, etc. 
See Carolina, Dakota, etc. 

Northcliffe, Baron (Sir Alfred 
Charles AVilliam Harmsworth, 
Bart.), created B)05, newspaper 
proprietor; born July 15, 1865, 
Chapelizod, Co. Dublin. 

Northcote, Sir Henry Staf- 
ford Northcote, Baron (1846), 
English administrator, is the 
second son of the Earl of Iddes- 
leigh. Ho was attached to the 
Marquis of Hipon’s mission to 
negotiate the Alabama treaty 
with the United States (1871), 
secretary to the British Claim 
Commission under the trf5aty of 
Washington (1871-2), private 
secretary to the Marquis of Salis- 
bury when he proceeded to Con- 
stantinople as ambassador (1876- 
77), and private secretary to his 
father when Chancellor of the 
Exchequer (1877-80). He entered 
Parliament as member for Exe- 
ter in 1880, was made financial 
secretary to the War Office in 
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1885 6, and snrvoyor-general of 
ordnance from July 1886 to the 
abolition of the office in 1887. 
He was raised to the peerage as 
Baron Northcote in l‘.)00, on his 
ai^pointment as governor of Bom- 
bay, and in 1003 he was appointed 
governor -general of the Aus- 
tralian Commonwealth. 

Northcote, James (1746-1831), 
English painter, was horn at Ply- 
mouth; studied under Sir Joshua 
Reynolds and at the Royal 
Academy schools, subsequently 
spending three years in Italy. 
Returning to England, he became 
popular as a portrait painter, luit 
was perhaps better known by his 
historical works, which include 
the Murder and Burial of the 
Princes in the I'ou'er^ andDeuf/i. 
of Wat Tuler. He wrote TAres of 
Reynolds (1813) and Titian (1830). 

Northcote, Sir Stafford. 
See Iddesleiuh. 

North-Hastern Railway 
originated from an amalgama- 
tion of the York, Newcastle, and 
Berwick Railway, the York and 
North ^lidland Railway, and the 
Leeds Northern Railway. In 
1863 the Stockton and Darling- 
ton Railway (the oldest in the 
world) was taken over. 'I’he total 
mileage owned is 1,605, the chief 
lines extending from Doncaster 
and York to Hu 11 and Scarborough 
on the cast, Carlisle on the west, 
ami to Newcastle and Berwick in 
the north. The total capital of the 
company is £76,086,571, and in 
1005 the revenue was £0,407,030 
and the expenditure £5,040,01)0. 
The dividend on the ordinary 
stock for 1005 was 5J per cent. 
The company owns docks at Hull, 
Middlesbrough, and Hartlepool, 
and also the Tyne docks. 

Northelin, tn., Prussian prov. 
of Hanover, 56 m. by rail s. of 
Hanover. Pop. (1000)7,833. 

Northern Mythology. See 

^Iytholooy— W or/feeru. 

Northern of France Rail- 
way Company was incorporated 
in 1845, the banking house of 
Rothschild being largely inter- 
ested in it. The lines run from 
Paris to the frontier of Belgium 
viti Valenciennes and Lille, ami 
to Calais, Boulogne, Rouen, and 
Arrnens. The total length is 
2,353 111 . The company receives 
a guarantee from tlio state of 
54TO francs dividend until 1014, 
but does not require any con- 
tribution to paj'^ this amount. 

Northern Railway of Spain 
was incorporated in 1858. 'Plic 
lines run from Madrid to Irun on 
the frontier of France, and from 
Madrid to Corunna and Gijon, 
from Venta de Bafios to Santan- 
der, and from Bilbao to Lcrida, 
Tarragona, and Barcelona, with 

branch from there to meet the 
French frontier at Cam franc. 
The total length of its own lines 
is 2,165 in. 


Kortk i^oreiand 

Northern Territory (formerly 
Alexandra Land), the n. portion 
of S. Australia, lying N. of 26'" s. 
and between 126'’ and 138“ K. ; 
area, 523,620 sq. m. Much of it 
is desert ; but towards the coasts 
sugar - cane, rice, cottdn, and 
fruits are grown. The climate is 
tropical. The rainfall ss 60 in., 
and the wet season lasts from 
October to April. Gold, coiiper, 
lead, and tin exist. Palmerston 
is the capital, and near it is Port 
Darwin. From Palmerston to 
Pine Creek there is a railway (145 
m.), part of the proposed trans- 
continental line. Pearl -fishing 
is carried on from Melville 1. 
Northern Territory was added 
to 8. Australia in 1863, and is 
governed by a resident. Pop. 
aliout 4,000 (including Chinese). 

Northers, cold dry wimls pre- 
vailing from September to JMarcli 
in the regions bordering on the 
Gulf of Mexico. They are often 
dangerous to shipr)ing. After 
the passage of a cyclonic centre 
the norther may cause a fall of 
temperature of 30“ F. in an hour, 
or of 50' in two hours. 

Northficid, tn., Franklin eo., 
Massachusetts, If.S.A., 48 m. 
N.w. of Worcej ter, the birthplace 
of the evangelist D. L. Moo<ly, 
and the scene of the annual 
summer conference of Christian 
workers. l*op. (11)00) 1,066. 

Northf leet, W. suburb of 
Gravesend, Kent, England, on 
the Thames, has shipbuilding 
yards, chemical, Portland ce- 
ment, and brick works. Here is 
a 13th-century church. Pop. 
(1001)12,013. 

North Foreland, Battles off 
THE. (l.) An action fought dur- 
ing the first Dutch w'ar, betw’een 
a Dutch fleet under M. 11. Tromp, 
Dc Ruyter, ami others, and a 
Briti.sli fleet under Monek, Deane, 
l*enn, ami Jjawson. The battle 
began on June 2, 1653: that day 
the Dutch lost two sbiiis, but 
Deane fell. At night Blake 
joined the British with eighteen 
fresh vessels. On the 3rd the 
British renewed the action, and 
the Dutch took to flight. They 
lost in all eleven ship.s, and 
seven or eight sunk or blown up. 
(2.) One of the bloodiest battles 
of tlie second Dutch war. On 
June 1, 1666, Monck attacked a 
Dutch fleet under Do Ruyter in 
the Downs.^ In the first day’s 
fight two Bi iti.sh ships were taken, 
and 8ir William Berkeley was 
killed. On the other side Ad- 
miral Cornelis Kvertsen, ‘the 
Old,’ fell. On June 2nd and 3ni 
the British continued the engage- 
ment, hut eventually had to re- 
treat with a loss of twenty-one 
vcHHchs, hesides two flag officers 
and nine captains. The Dutch 
lost only six or seven ships; but 
their victory was by no means 
decisive. 
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North German Gazette 

(Ger. Nurddetiische AUyemeiae 
Xeilumf)^ a Humi-official orgran of 
the German government, was 
founded in 1801 in Berlin. Its 
original purpose was to cham- 
pion Austrian as against Prussian 
inOuenSes, and it had also a 
strongly democratic leaning. 
Among •its editors have been 
Liehknecht, the German socialist 
leader. Then its policy changed, 
and the paijcr became a regular 
supiwrterof the Prussian govern- 
ment, and was used by Bismarck 
as his mouthpiece. After Bis- 
marck’s retirement it was the 
organ of Caprivi and his suc- 
cessors in the chancellorship. 

North Holland. See Hol- 
land, North. 

North Island. See New 

Zealand. 

Northmen. See Norsemen. 
North Queensferry. See 
Queensferky, North. 

North Sea, or German Ocean, 
extends from the shores of Bel- 
gium, Holland, and Germany N. 
to the Norwegian Sea at the lati- 
tude of the Shetland Isles, a dis- 
tance of t)0H m. Its maximum 
breadth is 400 m., and its area 
about 1(52,000 sq. m. Ifp to the 
Moray Firth the lx)ttom is within 
GO fathoms of the surface, and 
the depth nowhere exceeds 100 
fathoms, except in the deep 
channel along the Norwegian 
coast, where deptlis exceeding 
200 fathoms exist, the maximum 
being 400. 'I’he average over the 
whole sea is only Gl fathoms. 
Several banks are scattered over 
the bod of the sea, the principal 
being the Dogger Bank, much 
of it witliin 10 fathoms of the 
surface. See Docoer Bank. Nu- 
merous mammal remains -mam- 
moth, woolly rhinoceros, Irish 
elk — liave been dredged up from 
it. To tile N. E. of it lies the great 
Fisher Bank, with depths of from 
30 to 40 fathoms. Water from 
three sources enters the sea— Bal- 
tic water through the Skager Rak, 
Atlantic water through the Shet- 
land-Fiiroe Channel, ami Arctic 
water through the Norwegian 
Sea; and these all differ in 
salinity and temperature. The 
water from the N. Hows down the 
coast of Great Britain, and, joined 
by the tide through the Strait of 
Dover, sweeps round the southern 
shore up to the Norwegian depres- 
sion. The meeting of the tidal 
wave from the N. and that from 
the Strait of Dover causes the 
high tides which help to make 
Loudon an important port. As a 
meteorological factor the warm 
Atlantic water of 35 per thousand 
salinity, which sometimes con- 
tinues to flow through the Fiiroe- 
Shetland channel till late in 
November, gives out heat to the 
atmosphere, and causes baro- 
metrical depressions. Fisheries, 


which are very productive in the 
North Sea, seem also to dopend 
on the nature of the water, the 
cod and luTring appearing on the 
Norwegian coast with the ‘bank’ 
water of f rom 32 to ^54 salinity. It 
is a combination of Baltic water 
with Arctic water in the N., and 
Atlantic water and river water 
in the 8 ., and is rich in animal 
plankton. A scheme of interna- 
tional exploration is still (lOGG) 
being carried out in regard to the 
flsheries and general conditions. 
See Retiort (1902-3) issued for 
the Fishery Board of Scotland, 
and government blue-book (Sep- 
tember 190G). 

North Sea and Baltic Canal. 

See Kaiser Wilhelm Canal. 

North Sydney, residential 
suburb of Sydney, N.S.W., Aus- 
tralia, on N. shore of Tort Jack- 
son. The suspension bridge at 
the N. end of the suburb is one of 
the largest in the world. Poj). 
(1901)22,050. 

Northumberland, maritime 
CO., and the most northerly in 
Kuglaml. The coasts are low, in 
part sandy, in part bordered by 
cliffs ; off the shore are Holy I. 
or Lindisfarne, the Fame group. 
Coquet, ami Bt. Mary’s. In the 
east are low cultivate:! plains, in 
the centre a hilly region with 
moorland, rising in the N.w. to 
the grass-covered Cheviots (Che- 
viot, 2,G7G ft.). The principal 
rivers are the Tweed with the 
Till (the former famous for sal- 
mon), the Alne, the Coquet 
(noted for trout), and the Tyne, 
with the Rede and the Derwent. 
A special geological feature is the 
Great Whin .Sill, a basaltic dyke 
traversing the county s.w. and 
N, K. ( ’oal is worked chiefly in the 
8., with an output of some twelve 
million tons ; other minerals 
are lead, zinc, buUding stone, 
and fireclay. The area under 
hay an«l pasture is nearly two- 
fifths of the total. Shipbuilding 
yards are established along the 
Tyne banks, and engineering, 
glass, ainl chemical industries 
are very important. The county 
returns four members to Parlia- 
ment, and in 1882 was formed 
into a diocese (Newcastle) sepa- 
rate from Durham. The Great 
Wall, constructed by the Ro- 
mans between Wallsend ainl Bow- 
ness, and attributed to Hadrian, 
lies a little N. of the Four 
Dykes. Under the Saxons the 
county formed part of Bernicia, 
and later of Northumbria. (See 
Northumiiria.) There are many 
ancient castles, ‘peels,* and man- 
sions, as Alnwick, Chillingham 
(famous for its wild white cattle), 
Bamburgh (with ruins of Dun- 
stanburgh), Warkworth, a id 
others. Area (anc. co.), 2,015 sq. 
m. ; pop. (1901) G02,859. Area 
(admin, co.), 2,009 sq. m. ; pop. 
(1901) 388,059. 


Northumberland, Dukes and 
Earls of. The first duke was 
John Dudley (■G502-53), English 
politician and soldier, who be- 
came warden of the Scottish 
Marches (1542), overthrew the 
Protector Somerset (1549), and 
endeavoured to place Lady Jane 
Grey on the throne. On the 
accession of Mary he was exe- 
cuted for high treason. — Henry 
Percy, first Earl of Northumber- 
land (d. 1408), dethroned Richard 
ir., and defeated the Scots at 
Homildon Hill (14C»2).— His son 
was Henry Percy (killed at 
Shrewsbury, 1403), surnamed 
‘ Hotspur.’ With his father he 
captured the Ear I of Douglas at 
Homildon Hill, and joined the 
Welsh prince Glendower against 
Henry IV. Hotspur is introduced 
into the first part of Shake- 
speare’s Henry IV. The present 
duke is descended from Sir Hugh 
Smithson (d. 178G), first Duke of 
N orthumberland. 

Northumbria, a kingdom 
formed by the union of Deira, 
which lay between the Tees and 
the Humber, and Bernicia, be- 
tween the Tees and the Forth, 
by Ethelfrith, who reigned from 
593 to G17. In G03 he over- 
threw the king of the Scots at 
Daws ton, near Jedburgh, and in 
G13 won the battle of Chester, 
conquering Cheshire and most of 
Lancashire. After his death, in 
the battle of the Idle, he was 
succeeded by Edwin, who be- 
longed to the Deiran house. 
From his accession to the death 
of Egfrith, in 685, Northumbria, 
in spite of sundry reverses, re- 
mained the urincipal kingdom in 
Britain. Ea win’s marriage with 
Ethelburh, daughter of Ethel- 
bert, king of Kent, led to the 
introduction of Christianity into 
Northumbria. Though both Ed- 
win and his successor, Oswald, 
were overthrown by the united 
attacks of Penda of ISIercia and 
of Cadwallon of Wales, Oswy 
established the power of North- 
umbria on a secure basis. He 
slew Penda in 642 at Maserfield ; 
he strengthened the union of 
Bernicia and Deira; and in 6G4, 
at the Council of Whitbj", he de- 
cided to accept the Roman form 
of Christianity. Since Edwin’s 
death Northumbria had been 
overrun by monks from Iona, 
who recovered for Christianity 
much of the country which dur- 
ing Penda’s attacks had relapsed 
into paganism. But the mission- 
ary efforts of the Scottish monks 
produced no permanent organiza- 
tion. On the death of Oswy’s 
successor, Egfrith, in the battle 
of Nechtansmere (685) the polit- 
ical supremacy of Northumbria 
died away, and her energies 
were devoted to the promotion 
of literary and missionary en- 
terprises. 



North-west Frontier Province 

Bode, who lived from (>7:1 to 7.'15, 
wrote his IJvclcstaittictif History 
and other works, an<l the nioiias- 
teries of Lindisfarne, Whitby, 
ami Jarrow bocanic faimnis for 
loarniiis. Early in the Hth cen- 
tury tile supremacy of Wessex 
over Northumbria was accepted, 
but it was not till the rei^'ii of 
William the C-ompieror that 
Northumbria really became a 
part of England. See Ramsay’s 
The Foundations of England^ 
ami HassalTs Class Book of Eag- 
lish History. 

North-west Frontier Prov- 
ince, a prov. of British India, 
bounded on the w. by Afghan- 
istan, on the N. by Chitral, and 
on the s. by B ilucliistan. It was 
formed in llWl, and consists of 
nearly the whole of Hazara dis- 
trict and the four trans- Indus 
districts of the I'unjab IVsha- 
war, Kohat, Bannu, and J)era 
Ismail -with some tribal country 
bcyoml. Area, 1b,5u0 sq. m. Boj). 
(IWOl) 2,12.),48U. It is umler an 
agent to the Governor-General. 

North-west Passage, hlee 
AIU'TIC Explohation. 

North-west Territories, for- 
merly IIupsox Bay Tkiiiutoky, 

1 )ominion of Canada, are bounded 
on the N. by the Arctic Ocean, 
and on the w. by British 
Golumbia and Alaska. This 
territory (area 2,371,500 sq. m.) 
was transferred, along with the 
district now included in Manitoba, 
by the Hudson’s Bay (’ompany, 
in 1870, to the Doniinion of Can- 
ada. Four districts wore formed 
out of it — Assiniboia (1H'),340 h<i. 
m.), Saskatchewan (114,0^)0 .scp 
m.), Alberta (100,000 .sq. in.), and 
Athabasca (251,3JHj sq. in.); but 
in 15M),') these four districts were 
organ ize<l as the two yirovinces 
of Alberta and Siskatchew'an. 
Beyond these districts there 
lies an immense unsettled and 
in yiart unexplored territory 
known as Mackenzie (area, .503,000 
s«|. m.), Ungava in Labrador (area, 
3.5L0OO sty. m. ), and Franklin in 
the extreme N. (area unknown); 
while Keewatin is under the 
supervision of Manitoba, xvith an 
area of 470,000 scy. m. In 1808 
the territory of the Yukon xvas 
carved out of the Mackenzie ter- 
ritory. This region contains 
within its limits 000,000 8(y. m. 
of the finest wheat lands. The 
fertile belt in the Saskatchewan 
basin alone contains about 04,000 
8«y. in., while beyond are the 
wheat areas in the valleys of the 
Beace and Athabasca llivors. 
The soil is of exceptional depth 
and fertility, and the climate is 
not more severe than that of 
W. f)ntario. The snowfall is 
light, and as far N. ns Dunvegan, 
on the Beace R. (.‘itr N.), hors(*s 
are left ^out the whole winter. 
About 1.50 m. K. of the Rocky 
JVIts. the coal bed commences. 
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and stretches N. to the Arctic 
Ocean, with a breadth of 300 
m. There is an even larger 
formation of lignite, and in the 
basin of the Gopperiiiine R. im- 
mense deposits of copper. The 
chief rivers are the Churchill, 
Albany, and Nelson falling into 
Hudson Bay, the Mackenzie, 
Coppermine, and Great Fish 
Rivers into the Arctic Ocean, 
and the Saskatchewan, Red R., 
and Assiniboine falling into Lake 
AV'innipeg. Among the lakes are 
the Great Bear, Great Slave, and 
Athabasca, l^ake Mista.ssini, the 
largest lake, is in Labrador. 
The Canadian Bacilic Railway 
has done much to open up 
the southern regions, while its 
branches to ITince Albert from 
Regina and to Edmonton from 
Calgary have helped to open up 
for settlement the fertile valley 
of the Saskatchewan. The i>opu- 
lation (IIHH) of - the territories 
was Alberta, til), 11)9; Saskatche- 
wan, 8}),741 ; the unorganizc^d ter- 
ritories, 52,709: making in all 
211,049. Of recent years a large 
number of immigrants have come 
from Russia (Dukhobors) and Fin- 
land (Finns), and from the Ignited 
States. The opening of the Crow's 
Nest Bass branch of the Canadian 
1‘acific Railway has practically 
created Lethbridge and M’Leod 
(s. of Alberta), at the former of 
which there are coal mines. 

Northwich, tn., Cheshire, Eng- 
land, 18 m. K..V.E. of Chester, on 
the Weaver, which connects with 
the river Mer.sey and the Man- 
chester Ship Canal. The church 
of St. Helen dates from the Kith 
century. A free library and mu- 
seum were presented in 1KS7 by 
8ir .John Brunner. Boatbuilding, 
brick-ninking, and iron-founding 
are carried on, but by far the 
most important industries are the 
manufacture of salt and alkali. 
The ch(*mical works are the 
largest in the world. Nuiiierous 
subsidences have taken place at 
the surface owing to tho pump- 
ing of brine for the manufacture 
of salt and alkali. Bop. (1901) 
17,009. 

Norton, Andkews (1780 1853), 
American theologian, became 
librarian and lecturer of Scrij)- 
tural criticism at Harvard. A 
prominent Unitarian, he pub- 
lished Reasons for not believing 
the Doctrines of Trinitarians 
(1S.33), Historical Evidences of 
the (lenuinenesH of the. (1 os pels 
(ltCI7-44), Translation of the (ios- 
pels (185.5), Internal Evidences of 
the f /enuineness of the (fospels 
(1855). 

Norton, Mrs. Caroline Elt/.a- 
BRTii Sarah (1808 77), English 
poetess, was born in London, a 
granddaughter of Richard Brins- 
ley Sheridan. Her first book of 
I)oems, 77/.C Sorrows of Rosalie 
(1829), met with cunsidernble suc- 
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cess. It was followed by 2'he Un- 
dying One in 1830, and l^he Dream 
in 1840. Subsequent to these her 
two chief works were The Child 
of the Islands (1845) and I’hc Lady 
of La tiaraye (1802). She pub- 
lished two novels —<S7 art ?*ro/x)wn- 
leath (1851) and Lost and Saved 
(1803). A privately printed pam- 
phlet, English Lav'S for Women 
in the Nineteenth Coitury (1854), 
xvas written hy her as a vindica- 
tion and an appeal against her 
husband’s ill-usage of her. 

Norton, Charles Bow ye r 
Adderley, first Baron (1814- 
1905), was horn at Knighton, 
Leicestershire, and entered Bar- 
liameut for Staffordshire in 1841, 
holding the seat in the Conserva- 
tive interest until 1878. Among 
his offices were those of under- 
secretary for the colonies in 1800- 
OS, and ITesident of the Board 
of Trade ( 1874-8). In the latter 
year he was raised to the iieernge. 
IK* ynihlished works on the revival 
of constitutional colonial policy, 
on iirison discipline (1850), and 
on socialism (1890). 

Norton, < 'haui.es Eliot (1827), 
American author, was horn at 
Cambridge, Mas.sacliusetts ; is an 
authority on Dante, and was pro- 
fessor of the history of art at 
Harvard (1874 98). With James 
Russell Lowell he edited the 
North American Reriew (1801-8), 
and among his publications are 
Historical Studies of (>hureh 
Building in the Middle Ages 
(1870), Notes of Travel and Study 
in Italy (1800), and ConsiderU’ 
tions of Some Recent Social 'Theo- 
ries (18;53). He has translated 
Dante’s Vita Nuova and Divina 
Commedia (1891). 

Norton, Fletcher, first 
Baron Gkantley (1710 89), born 
at Grantley, near Ripon ; entered 
BMi liament(1750), and was elected 
Speaker of the House of Com- 
mons (1770). In 1782 he was 
creat<*d a baron. 

Norton, Thomas (1532 84), 
Fhiglish lawyer and poet, was 
born in l^ondun ; entered Barlia- 
ment (1558), and became remem- 
lirancer of tho city of London 
(1571). He supported all the 
ineasures against the Roman 
Catholics, even to the extent of 
submitting them to torture. As 
a poet he is best known as joint- 
author with Sackville of the first 
tragedy in English and in blank 
verse, 22ie 'Tragedic of Uorbodne 
(1551). 

Norwalk, (i.) Summer resort, 
Fairfield co., Connecticut, U.S.A., 
on Long I. Sound, 14 m. H.w. of 
Bridgeport ; has oyster fisheries. 
It manufactures hats, shoes, silk 
and felt goods, and locks. Fop. 
iV.m) 6,12.5. (2.) Capital of 

Huron co., Ohio, IJ.S.A., 65 m. 
s.w. of Cleveland ; has iron and 
steel works, and factories for 
machines. Fop. (1900) 7,074t 



Norw&y 

Norway (Norw. Norqc), a king- 
dom of Europe, extending from 
57 ’ 59' to 7r J2' N. lat., a distance 
of 1,060 m. Its area is 
sq. in. Norway forms the west- 
ern portion of the Scandinavian 
peninsula, and is in contiguratioii 
a vast plateau, the eastern por- 
tion of ®which is intersected by 
l irge valleys, while the western 


and northern parts are indented 
by winding fiords. The average 
altitude of the land is 1,600 ft. 
above sea-level ; hence the arable 
portion constitutes little more 
than from one to three per cent, 
of the whole superficial a rea. Fin- 
mark, the northernmost province, 
consists mostly of low rounded 
hillocks, bare and rugged towards 
the sea; while the inland vallej’^s. 
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irrigated by the Tana, Alton, and 
otlier rivers, possess during the 
short suininer a comparatively 
temperate climate. West and H. 
of the North Cape begins the long 
string of sheltering islands, the 
Skiiergaard, which is one of the 
most peculiar physical features 
of Norway. The Lyngeii Fiord is 
bounded towards the e. by high 


mountainous country aiul gla- 
ciers from 4,6iW to more tlian 
6,060 ft. in height: farther s. is 
the glacier - ca]»ped Sulitjelma 
(5,640 ft.). Here, too, are the 
Vesteraalen islands, from which 
the Lofotens .stretch far out 
into the sea. Around Trondhjem 
Fiord lies a fruitful and well- 
cultivated district. At about 
63'’ the highlands split into 
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two parts ; the south-western 

I iortion, following the coast, is 
mown as the Dovrefjeld (highest 
point JSiiehatta, 7,55<J ft.). The 
mountainous plateau fringing the 
west(?rn coast is broken up by a 
series of great fiords, which pene- 
trate as tar as 125 m. into the 
land, the chief of them being ISun- 
dal, llomsdal, andSondmdre. The 
loftiest and wildest mountainous 
country of Norway lies, however, 
to the N. of the far -winding 
Sogne Fiord, and is known as 
.Totunf jelde, or the Giant Mts. 
(6,550 ft.). The snow- line here 
begin.s at 4,55<1 ft. Galdhoppigen 
and Glittretind, both in Gud- 
brandsda!, are the highest peaks 
of Norway (8,320 and 8,290 ft. re- 
spectively). In the western iwr- 
tion of tlie Jotunfjelde rises the 
wild group of the Horunger (from 
6,500 to 7,640 ft.). Here, too, is 
the .Jostedalsbra?, a glacier iVi m. 
long and 50 in. broad, and reach- 
ing an altitude of 7,0<X) ft. South 
of the Sogiic Fiord lies a broad 
tableland, the central portion of 
which con.sists of the fruitful 
\'oss district, and is bounded on 
the s. by the Ilardanger Fiord. 
West of the Ilardanger Fiord 
lit‘s the glacier Folgefonn, 37 
in. long and from 7i to 28 m. 
wide. Beyond the Bommel 
Fiord the land becomes much 
lower. East of Lindc^sniis, the 
most southerly iioint of Norway, 
the low, bare tablelands rise into 
the rugged Thelemark moun- 
tains. Adjoining the Thelemark 
region are five large valleys, 
which converge upon Christiania 
Fiord. In the s. of Norway is 
the longest river, the Glommen, 
and the largest lake. iMjosen, 
though of smaller lakes there 
are great numbers. The wdiole 
of Norway shows everywhere 
abundant signs of glaciation. 
Iron ore is found at Arendal and 
Dunderlands?, gold and lead at 
Kongsberg, cobalt and nickel at 
Lillehammer and elsewhere, and 
copper ore at Thelemark.^ The 
I'opulation numbered in 1815 only 
885,431, but the census of 1901 
showed 2,240,0^X1. 

The Norwegian const is char- 
acterized by mild winters, much 
cloud, and heavy downpours. In 
the highlands the climate is conti- 
nental, with cold raw winters nnd 
relatively warm summers. The 
forests occui\v 24*4 per cent, of the 
total area. Timber is Norway’s 
sta]ile export. In 19l)5, neairly 4 
millions sterling worth of timber 
(including wood pulp and cellu- 
lose) was exported. But the 
forests have been recklessly ex- 
ploited. The sea fisheries are 
another important industry. In 
1905 the total value of the fish 
exjiorted was 4)2,500,0(X>. The 
cod fishery comes first in im- 
portance, nnd used to employ 
70,000 men and 16,(X)0 boats. 
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Since 18‘.)7, however, this fishery 
has partially failed, especially in 
the Lofotens, its most important 
seat. In 11H)5, only 20,500 tisher- 
men and 5,800 boats were en- 
gaged. Up to 1870 the herring 
tishery was scarcely less impor- 
tant, and is still considerable, 
employing 40,000 men and 8,000 
boats. {Six millions of mackerel 
are also caught annually. The 
mining industries of Norway are 
mostly in a languishingconditiom 
Tiie total exports readied in 11)05 
a value of £10,273,^150, and the 
imports a value of £16,001,122^. 
Tlie merchant marine in liK)5 
consisted of 2,174 vessels, repre- 
senting a tonnage of 1,366,527, 
being the largest carrying fleet 
in the world after those of Eng- 
land and the United States. The 
army is over 30,000 strong, hut 
not more than 18,000 men are 
kept under arms at one time. 
Modern fortresses liav(? recently 
been erected at several iiniiortant 
points. 

The Evangelical Lutheran is 
the oificially recognized religion. 
The legislative authority is vested 
in the people as represented by 
the {Storthing (parliament).^ The 
members of the Storthing -76 for 
the country parts and 38 for the 
towns— are elected indirectly by 
voters selected by boanls of elec- 
tors. The Storthing is divided 
into an upper and a lower cham- 
ber, called respectively Lagthing 
and Odelsthing. Ecclesiastically, 
Norway is divided into six dio- 
ceses (.’hristiania, Hamar, Kris- 
tian.sund, IJergen, Trondhjem, 
and Tromsb. The standard of 
education is high, 'fhere is a 
university at Christiania (founded 
in 1811). 

See Nortfps Land off Folk (1886- 
90), ed. by Kia;r, Vibe, and Hol- 
land ; Dyring’s Konof.riget Norijr 
(1904); Ciertsen and Halvorsen’s 
JVorwai/ JlLustrated{ 1888); Keary ’s 
Norway and the Norwegians 
(1892) ; Haukenies’s Reiseskild- 
ringer fra Norges Natnr og Folk- 
liv (5 vols., 181K)-9.3); Schiibeler’s 
Viridarium norregicum (1885, 
etc.); Kjerulfs Die Geologic der 
siidlichen nnd mittlern Nor- 
v'egen (1880); and Norway, ed. 
Konow and Fischer (Eng. trans. 
1900). 

Literature. — Norwegian litera- 
ture, properly speaking, is not 
older than the third decade of 
the 19th century. The skalds 
and the saga-writers were, no 
doubt, largely of Norse origin, 
but they wrote in a language 
which a modern Norwegian would 
not understand, and an account of 
their achievements will be found 
under Iceland — language and 
Literature. ^ During the long 
Danish dominion, Norway can 
scarcely be said to have had a 
national literature at all. Peder 
Dass’s versified description of 


northern Norway entHled Nord- 
land.s Tromyet (before 1708) is 
the sole noteworthy native pro- 
duct of the whole period. Most 
of the learned men wrote in Latin. 
After 1814 the chief representa- 
tives were C. Hansen, (J. N. 
{Schwach, and 11. A. Bjerregaanl. 
the last of W'hom was the author of 
the first national drama, Fjeldc- 


would have broken altogether 
with classical traditions; whereas 
the highly-cultured Welhaven 
had more conservative tenden- 
cies, and, himself a master of 
style, insisted upon the necessity 
of formal excellence in others. 
Another eminent writer of this 
generation was AVT'iVcland^ 
sister Camilla Collett, author of 
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rentyret. The period between 
1830 and 18-15 is remarkable for 
the sharp polemic between the fol- 
lowers of the rival poets Henrik 
Wergeland (1808-45) and J. 8. 
Welhaven (1807-73), which di- 
vided literary Norway into two 
hostile camps. AVcrgeland was 
an enthusiastic patriotic radic.i.1, 
who disparaged ‘ mere style,^ and 


the famous romance Amtmandens 
Dotre (1855), the first work^thich 
contended for ‘the emancipation 
of the Scandinavian women.* The 
patriotic spirit of the Norwegians 
continued to influence the devel- 
opment of the literature through- 
out the middle of the 19th cen- 
tury. To it we owe the justly 
admired Norwegian folk-tales 
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(Nonke Folkeeuenttfr) collected 
oy Asbioriiseii and Moe, and the 
HtrenuouH cultivation of theix*_aH- 
ant dialect or landsriiaal, with 
the avowed object of elevating it 
into a purely national language, 
in conttfl.diHtinction to Daninh. 
Nor have the Maalatrwver^ au 
the dialect writers are generally 
called, Ifben altogether unsuc- 


and by far the best writer of peas- 
ant tales (Jens Tvedt) whom 
Norway has yet produced, not to 
mention Ivar Aaseti, the lexicog- 
rapher of tht* nuiaL On the other 
hand, nearly all the great modern 
Norwegian writers, such as Ibsen, 
Bjdrnson, Jonas Lie, Alex. Kjel- 
land, Amalie Skram, Thos. and 
AV. Krag, Christian Elster, Knut 
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cessful. They have not indeed 
superseded Danish, which is still 
the *otficial as well as the chief 
literary language of Norway ; but 
they have erected an independent 
language alongside of it which 
can already boast of a literature 
of its own, including at least one 
poet (O. Vinje) and one novelist 
(Ame Garborg) of real genius. 


Hamsun, and Hans Aanrud— the 
last named one of the very few 
genuine humorists to he met with 
in the literature — write in what, 
despite a large admixture of 
Norse words and expressions, is 
practically Danish. Within the 
last two decades, moreover, Nor- 
way has contributed notably to 
scientific literature. History in 


particular has been diligently 
and successfully cultivated. 
Among many eminent scholars 
may be mentioned P. A. Munch 
and Rudolf Keyser, the founders 
of the Norwegian historical 
school ; E. Sars, indisputably the 
greatest of Norwegian historians ; 
Gustav Storm, the antiquarian ; 
N. Nicolaysen ; L. Daae ; Yngvar 
Nielsen ; J. Lieblein, the Egypt- 
ologist; the art critic L. Dietrich- 
sen ; the sociologist and statisti- 
cian K. L. Sundt, who is also 
an authority on the gypsies ; the 
idiilosophers Treschow and Mon- 
rad ; tue philologists Unger, 
Fritzner, and Sophus Bugge. ^ec 
Jaeger’s lUustrcret Norsk Liiera^ 
turkistorie (1892, etc.), continued 
by Naerup in Den Moderne 
Norske Liieraiur J, Bing’s 

Norsk Literatur hi stork (1904), 
Boyesen’s Essays on Scandina- 
vian Literature (1895), Tissot’s 
Le Drame norvigien (189.3), 
Halvorsen’s Norsk Forfaiter- 
lexicon (1881, etc.), Horn’s 
(ieschichte des srandinavischen 
Nordens (1880), Jaeger’s Liter- 
a tur - historiske Penneiegninger 
(1878), Schweitzer’s (Jeschichte 
der skandinavischen Literatur 
(1880-9). 

History.— In the Viking expe- 
ditions (8th century onwards), 
the Norwegians took a leading 
part, helping to conquer and col- 
onize the islands between the 
Arctic circle and Ireland and 
planting petty kingdoms in Ire- 
land itself, where the chief ports 
are of Norse origin. Harold 
Haarfager founded the Nor- 
wegian kingdom by his victory 
at Hafrsfjord (832) over the local 
kinglets, but not for centuries 
could the whole Norwegian realm 
be made to submit to one com- 
nion law. Christianity was first 
introduced by Olaf Tryggva- 
son, who fell at the battle of 
Svoldr in the year 1000, and 
his descendant Olaf Haraldsson 
(throughout the middle ages 
the tutelary saint of Norway) 
finally consolidated the new re- 
ligion on the ruins of the old. 
The organization of the Norwe- 
gian church as an independent 
establishment took place about 
1150, when Norway first got her 
own archbishop, the primacy 
having previously belonged to 
the Danish archbishop of Lund. 
Throughout the earlier middle 
ages Norway was the theatre of 
an almost perpetual struggle be- 
tween rival pretenders to the 
throne, which resulted in the 
weakening of the royal authority 
and the domination of an aris- 
tocratic caste. King Sverre, how- 
ever (1177-1202), who was raised 
to the throne by the plebeian 
Birkebeiner, endeavoured to re- 
press the aristocracy by abolish- 
ing the old hereditary feudal 
system of investiture apd ruling 
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the land through royal governors. 
The contest between the crown 
and the magnates terminated in 
hi von r of the crow'ii under Ilaco 
the Old (1217 who is also 
famous as the subjugator of Ice- 
land and Greeiihiiul. llis son 
Magnus the Lawgiver! 12G3-1281), 
who lirst codilicd tin; Norwegian 
laws, surrendered the Hebrides 
and the isle of JMan to Scotland 
by the peace of Perth. With 
Ilaco V. ( 121>‘J-131'J), wlio finally 
completed the work begun by 
►Sverre, the Norwegian dynasty 
of Harold Haarfager became 
extinct, and the crown of Norway 
passed to tlie fcjwedish king, jMag- 
nus Erikson, of the Eolkunger 
<lynasty. 'fhe union with S\ve<len 
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of Norway to Sweden, as a re- 
ward for the services of the latter 
to the Grand Alliance, obtained 
the formal cession of the kingdom 
horn the Danish monarch, Fred- 
erick VI., by the peace of Kiel 
(dan. 14, 1814). The Norwegians, 
however, refused to acknowledge 
a ctmvention which ha<l been con- 
cluded behimi their backs, and a 
National Assembly suinmoiie<l to 
Eidsvold by the last Danish vice- 
roy, Prince Christian Freilerick, 
after framing a constitutitm, 
elected that prince king of N«)r- 
way. But it was an easy mattt r 
for the Swedish crow'ii-iuince to 
drive the Norw’egian army across 
the Glommen ami capture the 
fortress of Frederikshabl. He 
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on the part of the smaller state 
to obtain absolute independence, 
even at the risk of breaking up the 
union. Nevertheless the relations 
between the two states were fairly 
harmonious under the masterhil 
Charles XIV. (1818 4«4), who 
promptly suppressed every anti- 
unional tendency, and also under 
the complaisant and • ijopullir 
Oscar I. (1844 51)), A’ho conceded 
to the Norwegians a national flag 
and a national coat of arms ; but 
in the very first year of the reign 
of Charles XV. (1851) 72) the Nor- 
wegian Storthing provoked a 
contest by passing an act abolish- 
ing the prerogative of the king to 
appoint a viceroy for Norway, 
which act Chailes XV. refused 



lasted but twenty-four years, for, 
in 1.343, Magnus consented to 
transfer Norway to his son Haco 
(134.3-80), the consort of Margaret 
of Denmark. After his death, 
Margaret, by the Union of Cal- 
mar (1307), succeeded in uniting 
in her own person the three 
Scandinavian crowns. The union 
was mischievous to all three 
kingdoms, but to none more so 
than to Norway, which, though 
technically an indeiKjndcnt king- 
dom, was reduced to the position 
of a mere Danish province, and 
has no independent history till 
the beginning of the 19th century. 

The crown-prince of Sweden, 
Charles John, who had previ- 
ously secured the consent of the 
CJreat Powers to the annexation 


then opened negotiations with 
(4iristian Frederick, the upshot 
of which was the (Convention 
of Moss (August 1814), whereby 
the Danish prince resigned the 
Norwegian crown, and the king of 
Sweden agreed to recognize the 
Eidsvold constitution. On Nov. 
14, 1814, the Norwegian Stor- 
thing, or parliament, iinsni- 
mously elected the reigning 
Swedish king, Charles Xlll., 
king of Norway, and finally, in 
1815, the Swedish Riksdag and 
the Norwegian Storthing in con- 
junction drew up an Act of 
Union to define the relations 
between the two kingdoms. 

The historjV of Norway during 
her union with Sweden resolves 
itself into a constant endeavour 


to sanction. Negotiations then 
commenced between the two 
countries for a revision of the 
Act of Union ; but nothing came 
of it. Cscar ii. began his reign 
by abolishing the viceroyalty. 
In March 1880 the Storthing 
amended a fundamental statute 
on its own initiative, by granting 
unqualified access to the Storth- 
ing to the members of the Coun- 
cil of State. The king promptly 
vetoed what was an infringement 
of the constitution, and dismissed 
the Storthing with a grave note of 
warning. Nevertheless the Radi- 
cals under Sverdrup were again 
returned by a majority of more 
than two to one, and their first 
act was to impeach the moderate 
Sclmer ministry which had ap- 
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plied the royal veto during the 
hist sesaion, Selmer himself being 
dismissed h’om the Council of 
State, and fined 20,000 kr. by 
the supreme Norwegian tribunal. 
The king refused at lirst to recog- 
nize the jurisdiction of the tri- 
bunal. and Selmer’s fine was paid 
by public subscription five times 
over. When, however, it became 
clear that the Norwegian people 
were determined to have t heir own 
way, even at the risk of civil war, 
Oscar ll., to save the union, gave 
way. The decree admitting the 
councillors of state to the Storth- 
ing became law, but an additional 
clause was therein inserted guar- 
anteeing the exercise of the royal 
veto ill the future. Again, in 
1S91, the first act of the Steen 
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reached its climax, and after a 
plebiscite the union between the 
two countries was peacefully dis- 
solved by a joint commission of 
the two Parliaments, which met 
at Karlstad. Professor Nansen, 
the Arctic explorer, is understood 
to have played an influential part 
in bringing about this result, and 
in tlie successful endeavour to se- 
cure the election of Prince ( ’bar les 
of Denmark as king of Norway, 
under the title of Haakon vii. 
The queen of Norway is the third 
daughter of King Edward vn. 8ee 
Sturluson’s Hiimskrinqla (Eng. 
trans., W. Morris and Magnusson, 
181)1); Munch’s Del Norskc Folk» 
Historic (1851 (>.‘1); Keyser and 
Rygh’s Nortjes Historic 70) ; 
Sars’s Ihlsiijtorcrdcn Norskc HiS‘ 
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Norwich, (i.) CMty, munic., 
pari., and co. bor., and co. in itself, 
in Norfolk, England, on the Wen- 
sum, 114in.N.K. of London. ANor- 
inan castle erected soon after the 
conquest was rebuilt by gtephen ; 
it was subsetiuently long used as 
a prison, but in 1887, on the com- 
pletion of a new jail tm MoiTse- 
hold,was converteef into a museum 
(opened in 1804). The cathedral 
was founded in 1000. In the 
13th century the greater part was 
burned, and thereafter rebui It. At 
the east end are two original Nor- 
man chanels. In the loth century 
the handsome sjnre (315 ft.) was 
erected. The cloisters were fin- 
ished in 1430, and the vaulted 
stone roof of the nave in 1472. 
AVithin the precincts are the 



ministry was to demand Norway’s 
separate diplomatic and consular 
representation abroad, independ- 
ently of Sweden. The contro- 
versy was exacerbated by the 
tactics of the majority in the 
Storthing, while extremists like 
Ullman and Bjbrnson openly in- 
vited the intervention of Russia 
against ‘our only enemy ’—i.r. 
Sweden. Civil war again seemed 
inevitable. Millions of crowns 
were voted both in Norway and 
Sweden for national armaments ; 
and it was the king who again 
saved the situation by grant- 
ing (Oct. 11, 1897) a separate na- 
tional trade flag to Norway, be- 
sides making minor concessions. 
In the course of 1905 the crisis 


Norwich Cathedral. 

tori'’ (1871-91); Nielsen’s Norr/rs 
Historic efier IS 14 (1882 92); 

Overland’s Illustrcret Nor(fcs His- 
foric (1888-94); Shavian’s Kultur- 
billeder fra Norges ngerc His- 
toric ( 1892) ; Norge % dd Nittende 
Aarhundrede ; Nansen’s Norway 
and the Union withSw€dcn[W)T)), 
Nor’ -westers, of New Zea- 
land, are dry, warm winds, re- 
sembling the fohn of Switzer- 
land, which blow east of the 
South Island of New Zealand, 
and are most marked in the prov- 
ince of Canterbury. The nor’- 
wester causes the snow to melt 
rapidly, and the rivers which rise 
amidst the glaciers in the upper 
valleys are soon flooded, rising 
from ten to twenty feet in a night. 


{Photo by Pnth. 

14th-century chapel of St. John 
(now the grammar school) and 
the bishop’s palace. The largest 
church, St. Peter Mancroft, is a 
handsome 15th-century edifice ; 
St. Andrew’s was built in 1506. 
St. Michael -at- Coslany is an 
example of fine flint and stone 
work. St. Andrew’s Hall, a 
handsome Gothic structure, was 
formerly the nave of the Hlnck- 
friars monastery church. •The 
Guildhall (15th century) occu- 
pies the site of the lul booth. 
Mousehold, a largo open tract 
to the N., and Chapel Field 
are public recreation grounds. 
St. Giles’ Hospital, founded 
about 1250 for aged men and 
women, now accommodates over 
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200 inmates. The manufacture of 
worsted ffoods has declined ; but 
crape and other fabrics are still 
pr6duced. Boots and shoes and 
ready-made clothing arc import- 
ant industries; and there are iron 
foundries, aRricultural imple- 
ment works, tanneries, breweries, 
and vinegar works. The manufac- 
ture of mustard, starch, corn-flour, 
etc., employs several thousand 
persons at the Carrow works. It 
sends two members to Parliament. 
It has been claimed that Norwich 
represents the Roman Venta Ice- 
noniyn ; but more probably this 
was at Caister, 3 m. 8. In 3004 
the town was burned by the 
Danes. Edward ll. and Edward 
III. made it a staple for wool, 
hides, and wool fells. Amonj? 
subsequent noteworthy events are 
the Black Death (1348), Littester’s 
rising (1>381), and Kett’s insiirrec- 
tion (1549). Area (muiiic. and 
pari, bor.) 7,582 ac. Pop. (1901) 
111,728. (2.) City, Connecticut, 

U.S.A., CO. seat of New liondon 
CO., on Thames R., at head of 
navigation, 40 m. s.E. of Hart- 
ford. It manufactures cotton 
goods, firearms, and ])rinting 
presses. Pop. (1900)17,251. {3.) 
Capital of Chenango co.. New 
York, U.tS.A., on Chenango R., 
60m. S.E. of Syracuse; has rail- 
way works, blast-furnaces and 
foundries, machine shops, car- 
riage factories, tanneries, ami 
creameries. Pop. (1900) .5,760. 

Norwood. ( 1 .) Suburban dist., 
Surrey, England, 6 m. 8. of Lon- 
don. It is a favourite residential 
quarter, and comprises Upper, 
Lower, and S. Norwood, and three 
ecclesiastical parishes Batter- 
sea, Croydon, and Lambeth. Pop. 
35,887. (2.) Village, Hamilton 

CO., Ohio, U.S.A., a s.w. residen- 
tial suburb of Cincinnati. Pop. 
(1900) 6,480. (3.) Suburb, 3 m. 

E.N.E. of Adelaide, S. Australia, 
with breweries and market gar- 
dens. Pop. 13,000. 

Nosdri, Nau.sari, orNAVAsAiii, 
tn., Baroda state, Bombay, India, 
19 m. S.E. of Surat. It has a 
large Parsee colony. 

Nose, the organ of smell, as- 
sists the sense of taste, and is in 
healthy people the chief channel 
of respiration. The passages of 
the nose run upwards and back- 
wards from the nostrils, and open 
above and behind the soft palate 
into the top of the pharynx. All 
the cavities are lined with mucous 
membrane. The passages of the 
nose are connected with the ears, 
behind the drum, by the Eusta- 
chian tubes, and with the eyes by 
the ^asal ducts. Hence the in- 
flammatory condition of the nasal 
mucous membrane, present in a 
cold, often spreads along the 
Eustachian tubes and causes tem- 
porary deafness. 

There are many diseases pe- 
culiar to the nose. The skin may 
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be affected by lupus; the carti- 
lages and bone may suffer through 
tubercular disease, syphilis, and 
other destructive forms of inflam- 
mation, causing perforation or 
destruction. The mucous mem- 
brane is particularly liable to in- 
flammations, chronic or acute, 
and to overgrowth and tumours, 
nearly always non - malignant. 
Tlie ncrvc-cnding.s. or their con- 
nections witli the brain, may un- 
dergo temporary or permanent 
change, involving partial or com- 
plete loss of smell. Also children 
very frequently set up inflamma- 
tion and suppuration in the nose 
by thru.sting buttons or pencils up 
the nostrils, where they may re- 
main for years undiscovered. Air 
which is inspired through the nose 
is not only to some extent filtered 
of dust ; it is also thoroughly 
warmed, no matter how cold it 
may previously have been, before 
it rt'aches the larynx. It is .also 



Section of the liegion^ shoie- 

ing the right mtaal caeitg. 

A. Frontal 1k>iio ; b, nasal Ixme ; «•, i». iiasJil 
c’artlla»{0«; K, hanl |MilaU*: i-. suiK'iior «*th- 
iiioiiiail concha ; n, infctiin- ethmoidal concha : 

M, inferior turhinal (maxillary concha); i.oiH-n 
in^ of Ku!<tachiau tulw; j, opening t«> aphcii- 
oidai xinu.**. 

moi.stened. In young children the 
constant effort to draw’ sufficient 
air through narrow’ed passages 
often produces a permanent de- 
formity of the chest, known com- 
monly as ‘pigeon breast.’ 

Nosology, the branch of med- 
ical science devoted to the classi- 
fication and nomenclature of dis- 
ease. Scientific arrangements of 
diseases into groups should be 
based on pathological distinc- 
tions ; but until the science of 
pathology is itself more ad- 
vanced, provisional classifications 
framed upon symptomatic affini- 
ties arc useful. 

Nossi Be, volcanic isl. 6 m. off 

N. w. coast of Madagascar, is 14 
m. long and 9 in. broad ; area, 130 
sq. m. It has a roadstead at Hell- 
ville, on s. side. Pop. 10,000. 

Nostalgia, or Home-sickness, 
is a variety of melancholia, which 
is dealt with medically under 
that heading. On the mental 
side, there is depression of feel- 
ing due to the unsatisfied desire 
to return home, sometimes de- 
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lirium. It affects persons of ell 
ages and both sexes. Usually it 
supervenes only when the absence 
is prolonged. It is, in f act,a highly 
specialized form of the emotional 
disturbance that follows all con- 
siderable alterations of organized 
habits and habitual environment. 
Tlic objective change intensities 
tor the time the subjective feel- 
ings, which are the accumulations 
of years of repeated experience. 
Nostalgia affects armies in for- 
eign countries, probably causing 
increased susceptibility to other 
diseascs. It is said to be more 
marked in mountain and island 
races than in others ; Imt this is 
probably because the life of such 
races is in more intimate touch 
with nature. In many cases a 
brief return home acts as a cure ; 
the old environment cea.ses, in the 
light of wider experience, to ex- 
cite the same intensity of feel- 
ing. Evolutional ly, home-sick- 
ness may be regarded as the 
emotional limit of the common 
phenomenon shown in the cat- 
love of place, or the tendency 
of the dog and so many other 
animals to return home (sense of 
orientation). 

Nostoc, a genus of Thallo- 
phytes belonging to the division 
of Schizophytes known as the 
(.’yanophyceai or Phycochroma- 
ceie. They are bluish or verdi- 
gris green in colour, and the cells 
comiwsing them are arranged in 
filaments. They form lumps of 
mucilage, which float in water 
or lie loose on damp earth. In 
this mucilage rows of round colls 
lie coiled up, the sj'mmetry of the 
rows being occasionally broken 
by larger cells called heterocysts. 
They multiply by the escape of 
the intermediate parts of the 
chains, known as hormogonimia, 
w'hich turn on their axes and 
divide into fresh plants. 

Nostradamus (1593-66), the 
name assumed by Michel dc 
Notredame, French astrologer, of 
.lewish birth, born at St. Remy 
(Provence). Practising as a phy- 
.sician at Agen and at Salon, near 
Aix, he gained a high reputation 
by his self-sacrificing labours dur- 
ing the plague at Lyons. In 15^ 
appeared the first edition of his 
Centuries^ or prophecies, which 
gained him the favour of the 
French court, besides arousing 
widespread interest. See Jau- 
bert’s Vic dc M. Nostnidamus 
(Hi56), and E. Bareste’s NostrU' 
danitta (1W2). 

Nota, Alberto (1775-1847), 
Italian writer of comedies, was 
born at Turin, and held various 
legal jxists. He is too fond of 
imitating others (Moli^re, Gol- 
doni, Iffland, Kotzebue), and his 
characters are types rather than 
individual people. Still, some of 
his pieces (notably La Lusin- 
ghiera) have maintained their pop- 
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ularity, by reason of their purity 
and of the clever development of 
their plots. The Opere were col- 
lected at Florence ( 1827 et seq. ) and 
Turin (1887 ct seq. ; 1842 et seq,). 

Notables, assemblies of prom- 
inent personages, which it was 
the custom of the kings of France 
to call together in circumstances 
of dilliculty. These assemblies 
had no constitutional powers, and 
were merely advisory councils. 
Richelieu preferred them to the 
States-general on account of the 
constitutional claims of the lat- 
ter. Louis XVI., in his last strug- 
gles witli the revolution, sum- 
moned an assembly of notables 
in 1787, and again in 1788. 

Notary Public. The admis- 
sion of notaries is governed by 
the Public Notaries Acts, 1801, 
1833, 1843. Notaries are admitted 
by the master of the faculties of 
the Archbishop of Canterbury, 
after an apprenticeship of five 
years to a notary, or seven years 
in Lomlon. A London notary must 
be a member of the Scriveners 
Company, and pass an examina- 
tion conducted by the Society of 
Notaries Public. A notarial act is 
an instrument, attestation, or cer- 
tificate made by a notary in the 
execution of his office. A notary 
may act as a conveyancer and 
prepare wills; but his most im- 
portant duties are connected with 
foreign law, attesting and verify- 
ing certificates for use abroad, 
preparing protests against bills 
of exchange, and the like. In 
Scotland a law agent is entitled 
to be a notary, and every notary 
must be a l.aw agent. In Ireland 
a notary was formerly admitted 
by the archbishop of Armagh, but 
is now by the lord chancellor. 

Notclaca, a genus of evergreen 
Australian shrubs and trees be- 
longing to the order Oleaceai. 
They bear axillary racemes of 
small white flowers, followed by 
bluish drupes. They are easily 
grown under glass, in a light 
peaty soil. Propagation is ef- 
fected by means of cuttings. 

Notes and Queries, a weekly 
journal founded in 1849 by Wil- 
liam John Thoms, its first edi- 
tor, in co-operation with John 
Bruce. Its files are a mine of 
curious information on histori- 
cal. antiquarian, etymological, 
and literary subjects. Thoms 
retired from the editorship in 
1872, and was succeeded first by 
John Doran, who died in 1878, 
and afterwards by Mr. H. F. Turle 
and Mr. Joseph Knight, the pres- 
ent editor (1883). 

Not Guilty. Sec Vkrptct. 

Nothochlaena, a genus of trop- 
ical and subtropical ferns for 
stove or greenhouse cultivation. 
A light, well-drained peaty soil 
is desirable, and the stem should 
be kept slightly above the rim of 
the pot containing the roots. 
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Nothoscordum, a genus of 
bulbous plants belonging to the 
order Liliaceie. They bear termi- 
nal umbels of flowers, often of 
much beauty. 

Notice, (i.) Equitable. A 
person who purchases an estate 
with knowledge of a prior con- 
flicting claim to it is said to have 
notice of the claim, and will not 
be allowed to prejudice the 
claimant in any way. Notice is 
either (a) actual or (6) construc- 
tive. The Conveyancing Act, 
1882, enacts that a purchaser 
shall not be supposed to have 
constructive notice unless he or 
his solicitor either knew, or would 
have known if they had nuule 
reasonable inquiries. Generally 
a purchaser of property, to pro- 
tect himself, should examine the 
title-<leeds and make the neces- 
sary searches. (2.) Judicial. A 
judge is supposed to know cer- 
tain facts, and consccpiently it 
is not necessary to prove them — 
such as English law, including 
the statutes, geography, certain 
official seals and signatures, the 
weights and measures, the al- 
manac, and perha[w the English 
language ; but dictionaries may 
be used to refresh his memory. 

Noto, tn., prov. Syracuse, Sicily, 
Italy, 16 111 . a.w. of Syracuse. De- 
stroyed by an earthquake in 1693, 
it was rebuilt in 1703. Pop. 
(1901)22,284. 

Notochord. See Ciioudata, 
Ampiiioxus, Em bhyoloo y. 

Notornis, a genus of Zew Zea- 
land birds, probably now extinct, 
whose members were allied to 
the rails. In N. mnntelli the 
upper surface was olive green, 
the head, neck, and under surface 
dark purplish blue. The bird 
had short wings and a soft tail, 
ran swiftly, and was solitary and 
retiring in its habits. In Norfolk 
and Lord Howe Is. occurred N, 
alha, certainly extinct. 

Nototherium, a large extinct 
marsupial, belonging to the grouiJ 
of diprotodonts. 

Not Proven. See Verdict. 

Notre Dame, French ecclesio- 
logical name for the Virgin Mary, 
ns ‘Notre Dame de Lourdes^ and 
Notre Darne at Paris. 

Nottingham, city, co. and pari, 
bor., cap. of Nottinghamshire, 
England, near the Trent, 115 m. 
N.N.w. of London. The churches 
of St. Mary, St. Nicholas, and 
St. Peter are all ancient; St. 
Mary’s is an imposing cruciform 
structure of the time of Edward 
III. It is the see of a Roman 
Catholic bishop. The museum 
and art gallery are installed in 
the castle, situated on a steep 
rock, which, partly demolished 
by Cromwell, became later the 
property of the Duke of New- 
castle, who erected a mansion, 
which was burnt by a mob in 1831. 
In 1878 the site was leased by 
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the corporation, and the present 
buildings were erected. The un- 
derground dungeon, ‘Mortimer’s 
Hole,’ recalls the favourite of 
Isabella, mother of Edward Ilf. 
University College buildings 
form a very handsomew group; 
the central portion is occupied 
by the college, the eastern by 
the Central Free Library, and 
the western by the Natural His- 
tory Museum. Other public 
buildings are the Guildhall, Me- 
chanics’ Institute, Bromley In- 
stitute, Technical School, School 
of Art, High School, and Ex- 
change. Recreation grounds in- 
clude the Arboretum, the so- 
called ‘Forest,’ containing the 
former racecourse, and another 
large open tract called Bulwell 
‘Forest.* Near the town are 
various caves, formerly used as 
dwelling-places. The new 'I’rent 
Bridge was opened in 1871. Manu- 
factures of bobbin-net, lace, and 
hosiery are extensively carried 
on; others are bicycles, machin- 
ery, and leather. Nottingham 
suffered much from the Danes, 
and became one of their ‘five 
boron g IS.’ The borough returns 
three members to the House of 
Commons. Pop. (1901) 239,753. 

Nottingham, Charles How- 
ard, Lord Howard of Effing- 
ham, Earl of (1536-1624). Eng- 
lish admiral and general, was 
grandson of Thomas, second Duke 
of Norfolk. In 1574 ho was made 
lord chamberlain. In 1585 he 
was made lord admiral of Eng- 
land, and had charge of the naval 
preparations against Spain, and 
in 1588 of the force which de- 
feated the Armada. In 1586 he 
served as one of the commission- 
ers for the trial of Mary Queen 
of Scots. In 1596, in company 
with Essex, he joined the expe- 
dition against Cadiz. In the fol- 
lowing year he was created Earl 
of Nottingham, and in 1599 was 
made lord lieutenant - general 
of all England. In 1601 he sup- 
pressed the rebellion fomented 
by Essex ; in 1605 was appointed 
ambassador to Spain. 

Nottingham, Daniel Finch, 
SECOND Earl of (1647-1730), Eng- 
lish politician, entered Parlia- 
ment in 1679, and gradually be- 
came the leader of the anti- 
Jacobite Tories, holding himself, 
however, aloof from the invita- 
tion to William of Orange. Ap- 
pointed Secretary of State under 
William and Mary, he was sub- 
sequently held responsible for. 
failures in the naval warfare of 
1692-3, and forced to retire from 
office. In 1702 he again became 
Secretary of State under Godol- 
phin, but resigned in 1704. 

Nottingham, Finch Henbaos, 
first Earl of. See Finch. 

Nottinghamshire, midland 
co. of England. The surface is 
varied and undulating; highest 
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point, 650ft., in Robin Hood Hills, 
w. of Worksop. The E., border- 
ing on Lincolnshire, is low and 
flat. The county is drained al- 
most entirely to the Trent, which 
forms part of the eastern bound- 
ary. The Sherwood Forest re- 
gion, famous as the haunt of 
Robin Hood, between Mansfleld, 
Worksop, a«d Retford, is now 
chiefly enclosed in the group of 
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the chief. The county returns 
four members to Parliament. The 
Roman fossway crosses the 8.E. 
Under the Saxons it formed part 
of Mercia, and suffered much from 
the Danish inroads. Remains exist 
of several ancient ecclesiastical 
institutions, and at Nottingham 
and Newark were strong castles. 
At Southwell is an old cathedral. 
Area (regis. co.), 843 sq. m. ; pop. 



great parks locally known as 
the Dukeries.’ On the Derby- 
shire border are the Cresswell 
cares, which have yielded fossil 
mammalia, besides human re- 
mains. The principal minerals 
are coal, mined in the s.w. (over 
8,918,570 tons in 1904), gypsum, 
and limestone. Rich pasture- 
lands border the Trent. Manu- 
factures are considerable, frame- 
knitting, lace, and hosiery being 


(1901) 596.705. Area (adminis- 
trative CO.), 827 sq. m. ; pop. (1901) 
274,684. 

Notus. See Auster. 

Notylla, a ^enus of tropical 
American orchids, bearing incon- 
spicuous flowers with entire, un- 
guiculate lips. They grow best 
in baskets of peat, sphagnum, 
and potsherds. 

Noumea. See New Cale- 
donia. 


Noumenon, the technical 
term (the correlative of ‘phe- 
nomenon’) used by Kant to des- 
ignate the things -in -themselves 
which may exist beyond the world 
of phenomena known to the hu- 
man subject. At times Kant 
speaks as if he assumed without 
question the existence of the nou- 
menal world of things-in-them- 
selvcs ; but his oflicial and more 
guarded statement is that we 
have no right as a matter of theo- 
retical knowledge to affirm their 
existence. But their existence 
is an object of moral faith, be- 
cause the law of duty implies 
the existence of a moral agency 
(T ought, therefore I can’) that 
is alK)ve the rigid causal deter- 
mination of the phenomenal 
world. See Kant. 

Noun. See Parts of Speech. 

Nouvelle Revue, La, French 
journal, was founded in 1879, 
under the inspiration of Mme. 
Adam. It was intended as a 
rival of the Revue des Deux 
Mondes^ and in addition to criti- 
cal and literary articles, it has 
always had i>olitical writings, 
its influence in politics being 
strongly republican. The Nou- 
velle Revue is a bi-monthly. 

Nouzon, tn., dep. Ardennes, 
France, 13 m. N.w. of Sedan, on 
the Meuse, in a very picturesque 
position. It smelts iron, and 
makes rails, nails, and agricul- 
tural implements. Pop. (1901) 
7,705. 

Nova, a temporary star at- 
taining suddenly to a brief maxi- 
mum. The brightest on record 
flamed out in Cassiopeia on Nov. 
6, 1572. Another was observed 
in Ophiuchus by Kepler and Ga- 
lileo in October 1604. Anthelm 
and Hind discovered Novre in 
the constellations Vulpccula and 
Ophiuchus respectivelj", in 1670 
and 1848 ; and Auwers perceived 
in Scorpio, May 18, 18^, a sev- 
enth-magnitude star w'hich van- 
ished within a month. Nova 
Coronae Borealis, which rose to 
the second magnitude May 12, 
1866, was found by Sir 'NVilliam 
Huggins to be enveloped in blaz- 
ing hydrogen. Nova Cygni (third 
magnitude, Nov. 24, 1876) under- 
went apparent transformation 
into a nebula while fading, but 
now shines, though with excessive 
faintness, as an ordinary star. 
Nova Andromedae (7 ’0 magnitude) 
appeared at the core of the great 
Andromeda nebula on Aug. 17. 
1885, but vanished irrevocably in 
March 1886. Nova Auriga was 
discovered by Dr. Anderson at 
Edinburgh on Jan. 31, 1892 ; the 
Harvard plates, however, had 
already stamped its image (Dec. 
10, 1891), and recorded its maxi- 
mum of 4*4 magrnitude on De- 
cember 20. Its photographed 
spectrum of widened, displaced, 
and coupled lines excitea wide- 
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spread astonishment. The star 
became virtually extinct in April, 
but revived in August 181)13 under 
the guise of a small nebula of 
ninth stellar magnitude. It had 
sunk again to jleventh magnitude 
in January J1H)5. Nova Persei, 
discovered by Dr. Anderson on 
Feb. 22, 11)01, oiitHhoiie twenty- 
four hours later every star in 
the northern sky. It was still of 
twelHh magnitude in July 11K)3. 
Six Nova? have been recognized 
by Mrs. Fleming on the Harvard 
and Arequii)a negative.s. They 
are designated as follows : — Nova 
Persei, 1887; O’O magnitude; 
bright-line spectrum. Nova Nor- 
m;e, July 10, 1893; 7 0 magni- 
tude ; duplicate bright and dark- 


Novaliches, Manuel Pavia y 
Lacy, first Marquis de (1814- 
90), Spanish soldier; at the close 
of the Oarlist war was made gen- 
eral (1840). Appointed minister 
of war in 1847, he subsequently 
took the chief command in the 
Philippines (1852). On the out- 
break of the revolution in 1808 
he was apiK)inted commander-iii- 
ebief for Queen Isabella, but was 
defeated at the bridge of Alcolea 
(1808). 

No vails— pseudonym of Georg 
Philipp Friedrich von Harden- 
HERG (1772-1801) — was born at 
Wiederstedt, near Mansfeld ; met 
at Jena Fichte, the Schlegels, 
and, above all, Schiller, who be- 
came his ideal. He took uiJ 


Werke came out in 1903. See E. 
Heilborn’s Novalis der Roman- 
h’A:cr (1901), Carlyle’s Miscellane- 
ous Essays (vol. ii.), and Lives. 
in German, by Schubart (1887) 
and Bing (1893^ 

Novara, (i.) Province,* Pied- 
mont, Italy; area, 2,653 sq. m. ; 
I)op. (1901)743,115. (2.)Tc^n,cap 
of above, 28 ra. w. of Milan, has 
a 6th-century cathedral, rebuilt 
in 11th century. The town was 
founded by Gauls, and belonged 
in the middle ages to the duchy 
of Milan. The Sardinian army 
was totally defeated here by the 
Austrians under Radetsky in 
1849. Pop. (1901)44,249. 

Nova Scotia, original 1 y Acadia, 
the most easterly province of the 
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line Spectrum. Nova (’arinne, 
April 14, 1895 ; 8*0 magnitude; 
duplicate spectrum. Nova Cen- 
tauri, July 18, 1895; 7*2 magni- 
tude; immersed in a nebula. 
Nova Sagittarii, March 8, 1898; 
4*7 magnitude. Nova Aquilau, 
April 21, 1899; 7*0 magnitude. 
Nova Gerninorum was di.scovered 
by Professor Turner on a photo- 
graph taken at Oxford on March 
16, 1903, when it was of 7*0 mag- 
nitude, but by August it had 
declined to twelfth magnitude. 
Stellar apparitions rarely occur 
outside the^ Milky Way. Their 
characteristic spectra of coupled 
bright and dark lines remain enig- 
matical. The cause of these lu- 
minous outbursts is entirely un- 
known. 


mining as a life calling. His 
works were published by Schlegcl 
and Tieck in 1802, and include 
a number of religious 1 vrics, some 
of which have passed into the 
hymn books (r.</. Wennallcuntreu 
werdtUy Wenn ich ihn nur habe), 
and an unhiiished novel, Heinrich 
von Ofkrdinyen, the work of a 
dreamer of beautiful dreams, un- 
touched by whatever is sordid 
and mean in life. His religion is 
an even more intense combina- 
tion of Roman Catholicism and 
pantheism than was conceived by 
Angelus Silesius. In claiming 
him as their prophet, the Romanti- 
cists exaggerated his importance 
and ipinored his limitations. His 
Schriften were edited by Heil- 
born (1900), and an edition of his 


Dominion of Canada, consists of 
a long, narrow peninsula and t^e 
island of Cape Breton, separated 
from the mainland by the narrow 
Strait of Canso. Greatest length, 
.*150 m. ; breadth, 120 m. ; area, 
21,428 8q. m. The coasts a re every- 
where indented. Halifax Har- 
bour, Chedabucto, St. Margaret’s, 
St. Mary’s, and Mahone bays, 
Annaimlis, Minas, and Chimecto 
basins, are among its haimours, 
and the Bras d’Or Lake in Cgpe 
Breton is an arm of the sea pene- 
t rating to the recesses of the is- 
land. Into Minas Basin, penetrat- 
ing 60 m. inland, the tides of the 
Bay of Fundy rush with great 
force, and during the equinoxes 
rise about 50 ft., while on the 
opposite shore, at Halifax Har* 
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hour, the rise does not exceed 
8 ft. The climate is cornpara- 
tivelv temperate. The winters, 
however, are variable, and fog is 
prevalent along the coast region. 
All the cereals ripen freely, while 
apples, pears, and plums grow to 
perfection. Some attention is 
being paid to dairy-farming and 
iftock- raising. Manganese and 
gypsum are*extensively worked, 
and some gold is produced. The 
output of coal annually is over 
5,000,000 tons. Deposits of iron 
ore are extensive, and the ore is 
of a very fine quality, but is 
worked only in a few places. 
In Cape Breton blast-furnaces 
are at work. The fisheries em- 
loy 17,000 men. Lobsters, cod, 
addock, mackerel, and her- 
ring are the chief fish taken. 
The principal exports are fish, 
minerals, lumber, and agricul- 
tural products. The population 
(1001), 450,100, is mainly of Cana- 
dian birth, and chiefly of Scottish 
and English descent. There are, 
however, descendants of the Aca- 
dians (French), and a German sec- 
tion in the s.E. There are also 
1,546 Indians. The religious de- 
nominations in 1001 were: Roman 
Catholics, 120,578 ; Tresbyteri- 
ans, 100,319; Baptists, 83,3.33; 
Anglicans, 66,067 ; Methodists, 
57,400. Education is free ainl 
undenominational, and of a high 
character. There are six colleges 
and universities, the oldest be- 
ing King’s College, at AVindsor, 
founded in 1787. The adminis- 
tration is in the hands of a lieu- 
tenant-governor, appointed by 
the Dominion government, as- 
sisted by an Executive Council, 
a Lemslative Council of twenty 
members, and Legislative Assem- 
bly of thirty-eight. The province 
is represented at Ottawa by ten 
senators and eighteen members 
of the House of Commons. The 
land of Evangeline and the is- 
land of Cape Breton are the chief 
centres of attraction for tourists. 

Nova Scotia was first visited 
by the Cabots. In 1621 Sir AV. 
Alexander (afterwards Earl of 
Stirling) obtained a charter of a 
country to be called Nova Scotia, 
which he made several attempts 
to colonize; but the settlements 
were a shuttlecock between Brit- 
ain and France until the treaty 
of Utrecht (1713) left it finally 
British. The French settlers 
(Acadians), however, proved 
troublesome ; and they were 
deported in 1755 — an episode 
celebrated by Longfellow in 
Evangeline, Meanwhile Cape 
Breton remained in the hands 
of the French ; but Louisburg was 
taken and dismantled in 1758 by 
General AVolfe. In 1763 the 
island was annexed to Nova 
Scotia, but in 1780 it was erected 
into a separate colony, and was 
not finally joined to Nova Scotia 
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till 1820. The arrival of a large 
number of loyalists in 1784 led 
to the separation of the colony 
of New Brunswick in 1784. Nova 
Scotia entered the Canadian Con- 
federation in 1867. 

See Halibur ton’s Nova Scotia 
( 1820), Murdoch’s Historn of Nova 
Scotia (1867), Hannay’s Acadia 
(1870), and Bourinot’s Makers of 
Nova Scotia (1000). 

Novation. If a new contract 
relating to the same subject- 
matter is substituted for an old 
one, there is a novation. This is 
the proper meaning of the word, 
and it is generally used in this 
sense in Scotland ; but in Eng- 
land, if a new debtor takes the 
place of the original debtor with 
the creditor’s consent, this is also 
called a novation, though it is 
more properly called delegation. 

Novatus and Novatians. 

Novatus was a priest at Rome 


in the .3rd century, who attacked 
Cornelius, bishop of Rome, for 
improper leniency toward those 
who had lapsed from the faith 
during the persecution of Decius. 
The Novatians denied the power 
of the church to absolve from cer- 
tain sins; completely excluded 
apostates from all hope of recon- 
ciliation with God ; excommuni- 
cated all who indulged in second 
marriages; and rebaptized new 
members,^ as those who had been 
baptized into a corrupted church. 
Novatianism was long found at 
Alexandria, at Constantinople, 
and in Asia, and the church in 
Africa. Constantine in 331 stig- 
nntized them as heretics, con- 
fiscated their public buildings, 
and banished their leaders. The 
sect appears to have died out to- 
ward the close of the 5th century. 


Novel 

Novara Zemlya, archipelago 
of Arctic Ocean, corniiosed chiefly 
of two islands, divided by the 
Matochkin tShar Strait, belongs 
to the Archangel government of 
N. Russia. To the S. it is sepa- 
rated from Vaigach I. by Strait 
of Kara (254 m. across). Length 
from E.N.E. to W.S.W., 570 m.; 
greatest breadth, 87 m.; area, 

36.000 sq. m. The W. coast is 
indented with bays and fringed 
with islands. The e. coast is 
usually lower, more marshy, and 
less indenterl. The inteiior ap- 
pears to form a mountainous 
ridge of the ‘fish-backbone’ type, 
continuing the Ural highland sys- 
tem. In Mt. AA’'ilczek it attains 

4.000 ft. The w. coasts are ice- 
free in July up to about 75" N. 
Blizzards are frequent. There are 
fisheries and hunting-grounds. A 
Russian and Samoyede colony of 
a little over a hundred persons 


lives on the south island. In 
1504-7 the Dutchman Barents 
coasted along the west shore and 
the extreme north-east; in 1742 
the east coast was followed for 
a considerable distance by Rus- 
sian walrus-hunters ; and in 1760 
a complete circumnavigation was 
made round the archipelago. 

Novel. The word ‘novel’ was 
adopted into our language when 
the Elizabethan writers began 
the imitation of Boccaccio and 
his school. AA’^e should not 
now apply the name novel to 
any fictitious narrative unless it 
reached a certain length and con- 
tained a more or less complicated 
plot. As to its subject-matter 
there are no limits. Novelists 
have dealt with history, social 
problems, religion, science, ad- 
venture, politics, and economics ; 
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and ill the lower branohes of the 
subject we meet with works whose 
object is even so didactic as the 

S ractical teaching; of geography. 

;ut the legitimate spliero of the 
novel is perhaps the observation 
of customs and manners. A dis< 
tiiiction is occasionally drawn in 
England between the novel and 
the romance, the distinguishing 
mark of the latter being the 
presence of the marvellous and 
adventurous in the story. But 
romance, as historically known, 
is the body of tales dealing with 
Alexander, Oharlemagne, or King 
Arthur, which were written in 
tlie vernacular (or romance) lan- 
guages, as distinguislied from 
what was written in Latin, 
the scholarly tongue. (8ee Ro- 
mance.) 

In Greece the novel begins 
with the Cfiroptrdia of Xeno- 
phon, a fictitious narrative ex- 
Ijounding the author’s tlieory of 
education. Rlato’s Atlantis was 
the father of numerous modern 
works, such as Bacon's 2Vew Atlan- 
tis^ Sir Thomas ]\[ore’a Utopia^ 
and Gampanella’s Citpoftkc Sun. 
The Milesian tales, of which no 
certain examples have reached 
us except perhaps a few frag- 
ments embedded in the Latin of 
Apuleius, would appear to have 
been witty and licentious, some- 
what similar to the Italian nn- 
velle. The most noteworthy pro- 
duction of the school of novelists 
which dates from the Alexan- 
drian period — the Thcaijem's and 
Ghariclea of Heliodorus — exer- 
cised an enormous influence on 
novelists after its rediscovery 
in the later renaissance period. 
Latin romance — represented prin- 
cipally by the (r olden Ass of 
Apuleius and the Satyricon of 
Petronius Arbiter — is mainly a 
translation from the Greek. A 
very interesting branch of early 
fiction is the use made of the tale 
by Christian writers in the By- 
zantine period to spread their 
faith, as the allegorical Hennas, 
or the Pastor, and Josaphat and 
Barlaam of John of Damascus. 
In fiction, as in most else, the 
middle ages lost connection with 
Greek thought, and turned for 
inspiration to Plastern folk- tales, 
represented to them by such col- 
lections as the Kalilah and Dim- 
nah (an Arabian redaction of ear- 
lier San.skrit originals), the Seven 
Wise Masters, and, above all, the 
Gesta Romftnorum. From these 
collections, either directly or 
through the medium of the fa- 
/y/iaua; writers, Juan Manuel drew 
tlie matter for his Spanish Conde 
Lucanor, and Petrus Alphonsus 
his Diseiplina Clericalist and in 
them Bandello in Italy found 
the subjects of his Cento Novelle 
Antiohe. The same sources also 
in the main supplied Boccaccio 
with his material. The position 


of Boccaccio in the history of 
the novel is important, not only 
because his Aineto is the earliest 
example of prose pastoral, and 
his Fiametta a revival of the 
romance such as it liad been 
written by Heliodorus (of whom, 
however, Boccaccio knew noth- 
ing), but principally because in 
the Decameron he discovered and 
taught to his successors the art 
of telling a story in literary 
prose. 

A new factor in the history of 
prose fiction enters about the 
15th century, in the shape of 
material derived from the great 
romance cycles, as in the Chan- 
sons de (jfestrs, the romances, and 
the tales of the Arthurian legend. 
Originally composed in verse, 
these legends came to be ulti- 
mately treated in prose ; and to 
this process we owe a great clus- 
ter of tales, such as Iluon of 
Bordeaux, The Four Sons of 
Aymon. and the great Morte 
d^ Arthur of Sir Thomas Mal- 
t)ry. About this time Spain was 
elaborating the great series of 
chivalric tales, of which Amadis 
of Gaul was the prototype ; and 
the elaboration of this type of 
tale continued until Cervantes, 
in his immortal Don Quixote, 
laughed it out of existence. But 
Cervantes himself gave in his 
Galatea a specimen of another 
species, scarcely less artificial • 
viz. the pastoral, a prose narra- 
tive, interspersed with songs, and 
dealing with the idealized loves 
of shepherds and shepherdesses. 
Boccaccio initiated this genre, 
and his influence, acting through 
the Arcadia of Jacopo Sannazaro, 
inspired in Portugal the Diana 
of Montemayor ; and the emula- 
tion of this latter led to the 
Arcadia of Lope de Vega, the 
Astrec of D’Urfey, and the Ar- 
cadia of Sir Philip Sidney. And 
on the decay of the pastoral there 
arose in France a new school, 
commonly known as the heroic 
romance. Of all forms of fiction 
this is the most absurd. It was 
characterized, according to the 
dramatist Congreve, who himself 
essayed it, by ‘lofty language, 
niiraculous contingencies, an(l 
impossible performances while 
its extreme prolixity earned for 
it the nickname of the ‘long- 
winded romance.* Its chief in- 
terest lay probably in the fact 
that its earliest specimens— the 
Ibrahin and the Grand Cyrus of 
Madame de Scud6ry, and the 
Polexandre of Gomberville — are 
really thinly -veiled transcripts 
of contemporary aristocratic life. 
The same means had frequently 
been previously employed to add 
interest to the pastoral. The 
heroic romance in England is 
represented by the Parthenissa 
of Roger Boyle, Sir George Mac- 
kenzie’s Aretina, John Crowne’s 


Pandion, and Congreve’s Incog- 
7iita. In France it provoked 
the satire of Scarron’s Roman 
Comique and Furetibre’s Roman 
Bourgeois. 

In Spain there arose another 
form of fiction, which proved 
more permanent than those 
liitherto treated— vij. the pica- 
resque, or ‘ rogue stoify.’ The 
original of this \b found in 
The Life of Lazar illo de Tonnes, 
which made its appearance about 
the middle of the 16th century. 
In i^ain itself it was soon irni- 
tatea by Mateo Aleman in Guz- 
nuin de Alfarache, by Espiiiel in 
Marcos of Ohregon, and by Oue- 
vedo in El Gran Tacano; while 
Cervantes has some brilliant 
sketches in the same manner in 
his Novelas Exemplarcs. The 
genre also passed into France, 
and there, in Le Sage’s Gil Bias, 
it received its finishing touches. 
Nash’s Unfortunate Traveller Te\i- 
resents its entrance into Eng- 
land ; and we may trace its prog- 
ress through Defoe and Smollett 
up to Thackeray’s Barry Lyn- 
don. After this it is difficult 
to trace out the different kinds 
of narrative forms. Certain gen- 
eral influences are all that can 
be followed in the complexity 
of the material befoie us. The 
novel of domestic life, as we now 
know it, owes probably more to 
Samuel Richardson than to any 
other one man. Beginning almost 
casually with the writing of a 
series of moral letters, he gradu- 
ally produced his epoch-making 
Pamela, a book which fixed the 
form of the novel for all bio 
successors. His contemporary. 
Fielding, was a man of greater 
genius, but the influence he ex- 
erted abroad was not comparable 
with that of Richardson. Another 
form created and perfected in 
England was the tale of terror, 
which, from its beginnings in 
Horace Walpole’s Castle of 
Otranto and The Mysteries of 
Udolpho, reached its final pitch 
in the works of Maturin and 
‘ Monk ’ Lewis, unless indeed we 
allow Edgar Allan Poe to have 
given it an even higher devel- 
opment. In Sir Walter Scott, 
also, our nation gave to lit- 
erature not only the inventor 
of the historical novel, but the 
greatest of all writers of fic- 
tion. And scarcely less origi- 
nal, in her own humbler way, 
was the quiet wit which Jane 
Austen carried with her into her 
scrutiny of the lives of common- 
place people. Another fertile 
species ot composition, wRich 
owes its origin to the Nouvelle 
Heloxse of the philosopher Rous- 
seau, is the novel of sentiment — 
a species which counts among its 
most notable examples the Wer- 
ther of Goethe and the RenS of 
Chateaubriand. 
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The last fifty years have seen 
the fiourishinff of the novel to 
an extent greater than at any 
period of literary history. In 
Franco the names of Victor 
Hugo, George Sand, Balzac, 
Dumas, About, Flaubert, Dau- 
det, and Prosper Mdrim^e attest 
its popularity, and the weight of 
ilitellect which it has attracted 
into its service. In England it 
has employed the genius of 
Thackeray, Dickens,George Eliot, 
Wilkie Collins, Trollope, Kings- 
ley, Thomas Hardy, and George 
Meredith. And in this same pe- 
riod Russia has entered the lists 
of European literature in the 
person of her two novelists, Tur- 
genieff and Tolstoy. 

Lucian's Vera Historia^ Rabe- 
lais’s PantagrueU Lyly’s Euphues^ 
and Swift’s (lullivePs Travels 
have the outward form of tales, 
but their real interest centres 
in their satire or their moraliz- 
ings and philosophy. The whole 
question of the legitimacy of 
utilizing the novel as a medium 
for conveying retlcctions on ab- 
stract matters and ventilating 
yjet theories is one of the moot 
points of present-day criticism. 
There is a powerful school of 
modern critics who maintain that 
the duty of the novelist is simply 
to tell a story, and that if ho 
stoops to didactic purposes he 
does so contrary to the true spirit 
of his art. But just as Milton 
attempted the epic in order to 
‘justify the ways of God to man,’ 
and Richardson had in view in 
his novels the inculcation of 
virtue and the presentation of 
actual models of conduct, so 
Meredith, in our own day, tells 
us it was ‘the philosopher who 
led him on to the building of the 
three volumes.’ And it would 
be difficult to point to modern 
novelists, whether Hardy, or 
Bilzic, or Zola (the novelist of 
pure adventure being excluded), 
whose works are not moulded 
and inspired by certain precon- 
ceived theories. The truth is 
that the novel has become the 
veritable handmaid and drudge 
of literature. 

See Dunlop’s History of Prose 
Fiction (1814; now ed. by H. 
Wilson, 1888) ; A. Chassang’s 
Histoire du Roman (1862) ; B. 
Tiickerman’s Historit of English 
Prose Fiction (1832); Masson’s 
British Novelists and their Styles 
(1859); W. Forsyth’s Novels and 
Novelists of the 18th Century 
(1871); Sidney Lanier’s The Eng- 
lish iVowei (1883) ; J. J. Jusser- 
and^ English Novel in the Time 
of Shakespeare (1890), Roman 
angUiis du XVIII* Siicle (1886), 
and his Roman anglais et la Rf- 
forme de Defoe; W. Raleigh’s 
The English Novel (1894); H. 
Oourthope Bowen’s Descriptive 
Catalogue of Historical Novels 


(1882); W. Wagner’s Epics and 
Romances of the Middle Ages 
(1883) ; C. Rehom’s Der Deutsche 
Roman (1890); H. A. Rennert’s 
Spanish Pastoral Romances ( 1892 ) ; 
T. Roscoe’s Spanish Novelists 
(1832); Landau’s Oeschichte der 
Italienischen Novelle{ldUb)\ E. M. 
de Vogue’s Le Roman (1884); 
C. E. Turner’s Modern Novelists 
of Russia (1889) ; Perry’s A Study 
of Fiction (1903); and Nield’s 
Guide to Historical Novels and 
Tales (1904). 

Novelda, tn., Alicante, Spain, 
15 m. N.w. of Alicante; is in a 
rich wine district, and has min- 
eral springs. There are oil mills, 
soap factories, tanneries, brandy 
distilleries, and chocolate works. 
Pop. (1900) 11,388. 

Novello, Clara Anastasia 
(1818), English soprano singer, 
daughter of Vincent Novel lo, 
was trained at Paris, and won 
general admiration as a concert 
singer, and subsequently both in 
opera and oratorio, in England 
and on the Continent. She re- 
tired in 1860. 

Novello, Joseph Alfred (1810- 
96), music publisher, son of Vin- 
cent Novello, founded in 1829 
the London publishing house 
of Novello, Flwer, and Co. He 
did much to spreatl the know- 
ledge of Mendelssohn’s works in 
England, and was responsible 
for a new and cheaper method 
of musical printing. He retired 
in 1^*^. 

Novello, Vincent (1781-1861), 
Jlnglish composer and musical 
editor, born in London ; was for 
soine time an organist there. 
Himself a composer of sacred 
music, he also edited sacred 
works of Haydn, Mozart, and 
other composers which were be- 
fore unknown in England. The 
publishing enterprise which he 
undertook in 1811 was the fore- 
runner of the present firm of 
Novello, Ewer, and Co. 

November. See Year. 
Novgorod, Old, or Gre.\t, 
city, N.W. Russia, cap. of Nov- 
gorod gov., 120 m. S.S.E. of St. 
Petersburg, close to Lake Ilmen. 
It is the seat of an Orthodox 
archbishop, and is divided into 
two parts — that ‘of the Mer- 
chants’ and that ‘of St. Sophia’ 
— by the Volkhov, here navigable 
for large vessels. In the latter 
part is the Kreml, or citadel, con- 
taining the cathedral of St. So- 
phia (1045-52; restored 1893-1900) 
and other ancient churches, the 
archiepiscopal palace, and the 
Rurik monument (1862). The ca- 
thedral’s famous ‘Gates of Kor- 
sfin* traditionally date from 988, 
when the Grand Prince Vladimir 
transported them from Kherson 
(Sevastopol) in the Crimea ; some 
consider them to be German 
work of the 12th century, a 
present from Hanseatic cities. 


The Sigtuna Gates are 12th-cen- 
tury war spoils from Sweden 
(1188). Outside the Kreml is the 
palace of the nobles, the palace 
of Catherine li,, the present im- 
perial palace, the town hall with 
a museum of Russian antiquities, 
the ruined tower of Yaroslav or 
of the Vyechc^ the Znamenskii 
church of the 14th century, and 
the convent of St. Antony (1106). 
The merchants’ quarter was the 
scene of the popular assemblies, 
or Vyeche^ of the Novgorodian 
republic. Together with Kiev, 
Novgorod was the chief centre of 
the RiKssian people in pre-Tartar 
days ; its connection with Scan- 
dinavian countries was very close 
in the 9th, 10th, and 11th cen- 
turies. Gradually it became a 
democratic republic, especially 
after 1270. Its trade and pros- 
perity were very great during the 
middle ages; here was the chief 
eastern Hanseatic settlement. 
In 1471 and again in 1478 it was 
subjugated by Moscow (Ivan ill.), 
and in 1570 finally ruined by Ivan 
IV., ‘the Terrible.’ Pop. (1897) 
26,095. 

Novgorod-Syeversk, tn., 
Chernigov gov., S.W. Russia, 
110 m. E.N.E. of Chernigov city, 
on r. bk. of Desna. It contains 
an Orthodox cathedral ( 1671) and 
a college (1808). Tanneries, soap 
factories, and brick works are the 
chief industrial establishments. 
It is one of the oldest towns in 
Russia. Pop. (1897) 9,185. 

Novi, tn., prov. Alessandria, 
Italy, 13 m. s.E. of Alessandria. 
It trades in silk. In 1799 the 
French were defeated here by the 
Austrians and Russians. Pop. 
(1901) 17,868. 

Novibazar, or Novipazar 
(Turk. Yenipasar\ tn., European 
Turkey, 120 rn. S.E. of Bosna- 
Serai. East of the town lie Ro- 
man baths and an ancient Servian 
church. In the middle ages the 
town occupied an important 
place in Servian history. It is 
of great strategical imi)ortance 
as commanding the roads between 
Bosnia, Rouraelia, and Servia. 
Pop. 12,000. 

Novikov, Madame Olga, nie 
Kir6ev (1841), Russian political 
journalist and author; has la- 
l)oured to effect a rapproche- 
ment between Russia and Eng- 
land. In England she made 
many influential friends, includ- 
ing Gladstone and Carlyle. As 
‘O. K.’ she has been a constant 
contributor to English journals, 
and has also published Is Russia 
B’rouf/.? (1878), Russia and Eng- 
land (1880), Friends or Foesf 
(1878), and Skohfleff and the Sla- 
vonic Cause (1883). 

Novo-Cherkask, cap. of Don 
Army territory, S. Russia, 20 m. 
by rail N.E. of Rostov, with vine- 
growing, fishing, cattle -raising, 
brick-making, and flour-milling. 
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An Orthodox cathedral has been 
building since 181)3; the library 
and museum illustrate the his- 
tory of the Don Cossacks. There 
are coal mines in the viciiiity. 

Pop. 11897) 52,005. 

INovo-Qeorgievsk, or Krylov, 
tn., Kherson gov., 8. Russia, 27 
m. N.N.E. of Alexjindriya, on the 
Dnieper. Pop. (1897) 11,214. 

Novo-Qeorgievsk, or Modlin, 
tn., Plock gov., Russian Poland, 
on r. bk. of Vistula, 19 rn. N.w. 
of Warsaw. About 2i m. to tho 
N. is a fir.st-cla.ss fortress, form- 
ing with Warsaw, Ivangovod, and 
Bust-Litovsk, the ‘Polish quad- 
rilateral.’ 

Novograd-Vollnski, tn., Vol- 
hynia gov., W. Russia, 05 m. 
w.N.w. of Jitomir, with tanner- 
ies, brick works, tobacco and can- 
dle factories. Pop. (1897) 1G,872, 
half Jews. 

Novo-Moskovsk, tn., Ekatcr- 
inoslav gov., Russia, 18 in. 
E.N.E. of Ekateriiioslav city, on 
r. bk. of Samara. Pop. (1897) 
12,802. 

Novo-Radomsk, tn., Piotrkov 
gov., Rus.sian Poland, 25 m. .s.s.w. 
of Piotrkov, on r. bk. of Warta. 
It has a fine town hall and an 
old Franciscan convent, 'rhero 
are manufactures of wool, cloth, 
and furniture, also tanneries and 
sawmills. Pop. (1897) 12,407. 

Novorossiisk, Russian port 
on Black Sea, 00 m. by rail .s.w. 
of Ekaterinodar. In 1722 a for- 
tress was erected here by the 
Turks. Novorossiisk was built 
in 1838, and bombarded by the 
allies in 1855. The exports are 
mainly petroleum and oil pro- 
ducts, cereals, and wool. Pop. 
(1897) 10,208. 

Novo - Uzensk, tn.. Samara 
gov., E. Russia, 110 m. s.E. of 
Saratov, with talb»w manufac- 
ture and sheepskin dressing. 
Pop. (1897) 13,475. 

Novo-^bkov, tn., Chernigtiv 
gov., S.AV; Russia, IW m. N.N.E. 
of Chernigov city. It has manu- 
factures of tallow candles, oil, 
bricks, sailcloth, ropes, carts and 
carriages, pottery, and wax. Poy). 
(1897) 15,480. 

Nowgong. (i.) District, East- 
ern Bengal and A.ssam, with an 
area of .3,843 aq. m. and a popula- 
tion (1901) of 201,100. It produces 
tea. (2.) Chief town of the above, 
on Kalang R., a left-bank tribu- 
tary of the Brahmaxmtra, 00 m. E. 
ofOauhati. Pop. (1901) 4,4.30. (3.) 
Town and cantonment, Bundel- 
khand. Central India. Its Raj- 
kumar (.’ollege was established 
by native chiefs of Central India 
in memory of Lord Mayo. Pop. 
(1901)11,.507. 

Nox (Gr. Nyx) was, in ancient 
mythology, the personification of 
night; she was held to be the 
daughter of Chaos, the sister of 
Erebus, and the mother of iEther 
(Heaven) and Hemera (Day). 


Noya, maritime tn., Corunna, 
N.W. iSpain, 45 m. s.w. of Co- 
runna. There are nianufac tints 
of paper, lace, linen, and soap. 
Pop. (1900) 9,791. 

Noyades, Les (Fr. ‘drown- 
ings’), a series of wholesale de- 
structions devised and carried 
out by Carrier, agent at Nante.s, 
for the extreme revolutionists 
(1793). The failure of the insur- 
rection of La Vendde supplied 
numerous victims, and these were 
sent out into tho Loire on board 
a ship with a movable bottom, 
the sudden withdrawal of which 
dropped the prisoners into the 
w.ater. 

Noyeau, or Ck^me pe Noyau, 
a French liqueur of the cordial 
class, made from grape alcohol 
or brandy, sweetened with pure 
cane sugar and flavoured with 
crushed peach stone kernels. 
Pink and white varieties are pro- 
duced, and for both Martinique 
has long been famous. It is of n 
dry rather than sweet character. 

Noyes, .loiiN Humphrey (1811 
80), American perfectionist and 
communist, was born at Brattle- 
boro, Vermoii t, a nd founded a com- 
munity, removed in 1848 from 
Putney, Vermont, to Oneida, 
New York, the free ideas of 
which with regard to marriage 
and the holding of property were 
in 1880 forced to undergo modi- 
fications. He jHiblished The 
Second Coming of Christy Snfvn- 
tion from Sin the End of Faiths 
and a J/isfory of Amcrienn 
Soda/ i.H/n. 

Noyon, anc. tn., dep. Oi-^e, 
France, 07 m. by rail .V.N.K. of 
Paris. Here Cal vi n ( 1 509 04 ) w{i s 
born. lN)p. (IIHJI) 7,44.3. 

N.P., Notary Public. 

N.S.t abbreviation b.r New 
Style in the calendar (in Crciit 
Britain since 1752); Nova Scotia; 
Nation, al .Society. 

N.Tm New IVstament. 

Nubar Pasha (1825 99), 
Kg.yi)tian stutesmaii, was born of 
Armenian iiarentagc at Smyrna. 
Educated by the .Jesuits, he be- 
came chief secretary to Ibrahim 
Pasha, and subsequently to Ab- 
bas Pasha. While under Ismail 
Pash, ‘I he carried through the 
negotiations for tho completion 
of the .Suez (Janal. Appointed 
minister of foreign affairs in 
1800, Nubar induced the powers 
to consent to international law 
courts in Egypt, instead of tho 
maintenance of national courts 
for the trial of foreigners. ITo 
held office under Earl Cromer in 
18S4 8S and 1894 0. 

^Nubla. After the fall of the 
^Ethiopian kingdom of Meroe, 
about the middle of the Ist cen- 
tury A.n., the Blemmyea, n 
tribe of Ha mite origin, raided the 
southern borders of Egypt, and 
for some years dominated the 
Thebaid, until they were ex- 


pelled by Probus (276 -282). Dio- 
cletian invited the Nobatai, a 
negro tribe, to settle above the 
first cataract and hold the Blem* 
myes in check. Probably it is 
from this people that the name 
of tho country, Nubia, was de- 
rived, and not from an Egyptian 
word nob or nub^ signifying gold. 
The Nobatai founded a kingdom*, 
the capital of which was (Old) 
Dongoia, and about a.d. .545 
were converted to Christianity. 
The Arabs besieged Dongoia in 
052, and forced the Nubians to 
pay a tribute of slaves. But the 
Nubians practically maintained 
their independence until the 14th 
century, when their kingdom was 
overthrown by the Arabs with 
the assistance of a detachment 
of Bosnians, who settled in the 
country. Christianity was extir- 
pated, and the numerous tribes, 
Arab, Hamitic, and negro, were 
subject only to their own chiefs 
until 1820, when Ismail Pasha 
annexed the country. Lower 
Nubia extends from A.ssouan to 
Dongoia, and as far as Wady 
Haifa is now incorporated with 
Egypt ; UT)per Nubia, thence to 
.Senm\r and the frontier of Abys- 
sinia. See further under Supan. 

Nucleus. See Cell and Pro- 
toplasm. 

Nuecos, riv., Texas, U.S.A., 
rises in s. of state, and flows 
generally s.E. to (Jorpiis Christ! 
Hay, an arm of Gulf of Mexico. 
Length, 310 rn. ; drainage area, 
18,944 sq. m. 

NucvaCaceres. SeeCACERKS. 

Nuevitas, tn., 1 r<;v. Puerto 
Principe, on N. coast of Cuba, 
140 in. N.w. of Santiago. Ma- 
hogany and other timbers are 
exT)orted. Pop. (1899)4,228. 

Nuevo Leon, state, Mexico, on 
N.E. slopes of E. Sierra, Mudre, 
covering an area of 23,.592 sq. rn., 
and yielding grain and sugar cane. 
The rainfall is 130 in. The chief 
town is Monterey. Pop. (1900) 
320,940. 

Nugent, .Tames (1822 1905), 
English tihilanthropist, born at 
Liverpool and eduerted at tho 
Roman (’atholic College of St. 
Cuthbert, Durham. He estab- 
lished in 1872 the Catholic Total 
Abstinence Lergue of the Cioss, 
of which many branches have 
since been foimed in the United 
Kingdom and the United States. 
Nugent also foundtd the “Save 
the Boy” Refuge and a Magda- 
lene Home. 

Nuisance. In England a pri- 
vate nuisance is one which af- 
fects an individual or a certain 
number of persons, while a J^b- 
lic or common nuisance affects 
the public at large. Private nui- 
sances include all injuries, ex- 
cept trespass, which interfere 
with an owner or occupier in 
the reasonable enjoyment of his 
property. Thus it may be a nui- 
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sance to erect alkali works, to 
have a smoky chimney, to divert 
water from its channel, to burn 
lime, to use a dwelling-house as a 
stable^ to play a musical instru- 
ment incessantly, or to interfere 
with easements. But the nui- 
sance must be appreciable, and 
such as a reasonable and not 
ovhr-sensftive man would take 
exception to, lind the court will 
have reganl to the nature of the 
locality. Further, a nuisance 
must also be either continuing or 
irreparable. The remedies for a 
nuisance are (1.) Abatement. 
The person aggrieved may take 
the law into his own hands, as 
by pulling down a sluice which 
diverts a watercourse. (2.) An 
injunction restraining the con- 
tinuance of the nuisance. (3.) 
Damages. A public nuisance has 
been defined as ‘an act not war- 
ranted by law, or an omission to 
discharge a legal duty, which act 
or omission obstructs or causes 
inconvenience or damage to the 
public in tho exercise of rights 
common to all his Majesty’s 
subjects’ (Stephen’s Digest). It 
differs from a private nuisanc'^ 
in tho following respects; (1) 
It is a criminal offence as well 
as a civil wrong; (2) a privat; 
person cannot bring an action 
unless ho can prove special dam- 
age ; (3) a right to commit a pri- 
vate nuisance may be acquired by 
prescription, but not a right t) 
commit a public nuisance. Kx- 
amplos of public nuisances ard 
the obstruction of a highway, 
the pollution of a river, keep- 
ing a disorderly house, or carry- 
ing on an offensive trade. Public 
nuisances are indictable offences, 
prosecuted on the information 
of tho attorney - general ; but a 
large number of nuisances are 
now statutory offences under 
the Public Health Acts, and the 
proceedings are summary. Tho 
Scotch law with regard to nui- 
sances is very similar, but there 
is no distinction between public 
and private nuisances. The reme- 
dies are interdict and damages. 

Ntlkha, tn., Russian Transcau- 
casia, Elizavetpol gov., on s. 
slope of Caucasus, 60 m. X.E. of 
Elizavetpol. Silk is prodiictvl 
and spun. Pop. (1897) 24,811, 
chiefly Tartars and Armenians. 

Nullity of Marriage. Cer- 
tain marriages are voidable— i.r. 
thev may be declared null and 
void by a court of competent 
jurisdiction in proceedings taken 
by one of the parties to the mar- 
riage during the lifetime of both. 
Unld&s and until such a declara- 
tion has been made, voidable 
marriages are valid for all pur- 
poses. The grounds of such pro- 
ceedings for nullity of marriage 
are (1) impotence, and (2) absence 
of consent, arising from error, 
fraud, or duress. In these oases 


the proceedings must bo taken 
by the party alleging the im- 
potence of the other, or alleging 
the absence of consent by reason 
of his or her error, or the fraud 
or duress of the other party. 
But some marriages are not only 
voidable, but void ab initio ; and 
in these cases proceedings may 
be taken, not only by the parties 
to the ceremony of marriage, but 
by other persons interested, and 
either in the lifetime or after the 
death of the supposed husband 
and wife. The impediments 
which render marriages void are 
(1) nonage ; (2) insanity ; (3) con- 
sanguinity and affinity, or rela- 
tionship within the prohibited 
degrees; (4) previous marriage 
still subsisting, and, in Scotland 
though not in England, (5) adul- 
tery between the parties which 
has been the ground of the dis- 
solution of tho previous marriage 
of one of them ; and (6) non-resi- 
dcnco in Scotland for the twenty- 
one days required in the case of 
an irregular marriage by 19 ami 
2^3 V'ict. o. 93. In Scotland, 
though not in England, the chil- 
dren of such putative marriages 
are legitimsite if one or both of 
the parties went through the 
ceremony in good faith, in igno- 
rance of the fact that any im- 
pediment existed. 

Nullum Tempus aut Locu3 
occurrit Re^l. It is a consti- 
tutional principle that the crown 
cannot lose its rights either in 
civil or in criminal matters by 
delay or negligence. Thus, ease- 
ments cannot ordinarily be ac- 
quired against it by prescription. 
To the general rule there are nu- 
merous statutory exceptions ; and 
by the Nullum Tempus Act, 17()8, 
amended in 1862, a sixty years’ 
possessory title to land is good ^ 
against the crown. 

Numa Pompilius, the second 
king of ancient Rome, and the 
successor of Romulus. The tra- 
ditional date of his reign was 
from 715 to 67.3 B.o. He was a 
native of Cures in the Sabine 
country. He was famous for his 
wisdom and piety, and is said to 
have been advised by the nymph 
Egeria. He established the sa- 
cred guilds of the Pontitices, the 
Augurs, tho Flamines, and tho 
Salii, and instituted the Vestal 
Virgins. Ho built a temple of 
Faith. Some authorities re- 
garded him as a mere personifi- 
cation of law (in Greek, nomoa). 

Numantla, tn., Spain, which 
stood on a hill, and for twelve 
years (from 145 to 133 B.c.) re- 
sisted all attempts at its capture 
by the Romans. At last Scipi.> 
the younger starved it into sur- 
render. It is supposed that the 
modern Guarray is buil t on its site. 

Number of the Beast, Thk. 
or Apocalyptic Number, is 666 
(Rev. 13:18). The interpreta- 


tions of this passage generally 
rest on the fact that in Hebrew 
and Greek the letters of the al- 
Ijhabet did service for numbers ; 
hence a writer, while avoiding a 
direct mention of some person 
or thing, could yet indicate the 
same by a number which was the 
sum of the various values of the 
letters composing the name. 
Iremeus mentions the Greek word 
Lateinos {i.e. .30 + 1-1-300-1-5-}- 
10 + 50 + 70 + 200), as supposed 
to be intended by 666 ; it denomi- 
nated the Latin (i.e, Roman) em- 
pire. The combination NRON 
QSR (the consonants of the He- 
l.rew for Nero Csesar; O as a 
long vowel is represented by a 
letter— see Hebrew Language) 
has, however, met with a more 
general acceptance, as it works 
out thus : 50 + 2^X) + 6 + + 100 

+ 60 + 200 = 666. A well-known 
alternative reading is 616, which 
again is composed of the values 
of (Gr.) GAIOS KAl^AR—i.e, 
tho Emperor Caius Caligula. 
That ‘ it is the number of a man ’ 
does not necessarily imply that a 
definite individual is meant, but 
rather that it is to be interpreted 
according to the value of the 
letters. In any case the number 
points to some manifestation of 
antichrist, and perhaps Nero 
best fulfils all the conditions. 

Numbers, tho fourth book of 
the Pentateuch, derives its namo 
from the fact that it recounts 
two enumerations of the Israelites 
(ch. 1 /. and 23). The book may 
be divided as follows; (1) Ch. 
1 ; 1 -10: 10, numberings and laws 
made on t!m eve of the departure 

from Sinni; (2) 10; 11-20: 13, 
the wanderings in the wilder- 
nejis; and (3) 20:14-36:13, the 
conquest of the land east of the 
Jordan, and the legislation given 
on the plains of Moab. The two 
main sources are P and JE; ch. 
13 and 14 (the narrative of the 
spies) furnish an interesting ex- 
ample of the combination of 
sources. See Hkx.vteuch, and 
literature cited there. 

Numbers. There is no more 
difficult mathematical problem 
than to define what number 
really is, and how its origin and 
essence should be logically re- 
garded. Here, however, we shall 
confine our attention entirely to 
some of the simpler aspects of 
what is called the theory of num- 
bers. The most fundamental 
classification of numbers is into 

{ )rime and composite — the former 
laving no factors except unity 
and the number itself, while the 
latter is factorizable into two or 
more factors differing from unity. 
Thus 1, 2, .3, 5, 7, 11, 13, 17, 19, 
23, etc., are prime numbers; 4, 
6, 8, 9, 15, etc., are composite. 
Every prime except 2 is neces- 
sarily an odd number, so thet 
after 2, 3, no two primes can be 
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consecutive niimberB. Also no 
prime can end in 5 except 5 it- 
self. There is no known method 
of tabulating the prime numbers 
except the laboriously mechani- 
cal one of striking out from the 
series of natural numbers the 
multiples of the successive 
primes, 2, 3, 6, 7, 11, etc. There 
are 167 primes (excluding unity) 
below 1,000. Fermat (1601-65) 
enunciated several curious theo- 
rems which bear his name. One 
of these is that if p is a prime 
number, and n any number prime 
to p~i,e. not divisible by it — then 
1 is divisible by p. For 
example, with p as 5 and n as 7 
we have 7^ - 1 = 2,600. Another 
of Fermat’s theorems is that a 
prime number which can be ex- 
pressed in the form 4n + 1, n 
being an integral or whole num- 
ber, can be represented in one 
way, and in one way only, as the 
sum of two squares. Thus 13, 
which is 4 X 3 + 1, is also equal to 
3’^ + Similarly 557 = 4 x 139 
+ 1 = 19® + 14'-*. This theorem 
refers to a branch of the general 
theory of numbers known as the 
I)artition of numbers into sums 
of squares or cubes or any other 
integral powers of numbers. Fer- 
mat’s *last theorem,* that it is 
impossible to find integral values 
of a?, y, 2 , which will satisfy the 
equation + y** = 2**, when n 
has any integral value higher 
than 2, is another example of 
partitions. The theorem has been 
proved for all values of the ex- 
ponent up to 100 ; but a general 
proof has still to be given. The 
simplest quadratic partition of 
a SQuare number constitutes the 
well-known Pythagorean prob- 
lem — viz. to find right-angled 
triangles whose sides are com- 
mensurable. It can be shown 
that all integral values x, y, z. 
satisfying the equation + y^ 
~ z'\ can oe constructed from the 
formula} 

X — I {m^ - 7 i 2 ), y = 2 ^ 77171 , 

2 = 

U 971, n being integral numbers 
of which m and n are prime to 
each other. Thus m = 2, 7i = l, 
give for i = 1 the values 3, 4, 6. 
Change m to 3, and the values 
are 8, 6, 10, multiples of the last 
set. With 3 and 2 for m and n, 
we find 5, 12, 13, and so on. So 
far we have considered only in- 
tegral numbers — i.e. numbers 
which find a place in the series 
of cardinal numbers, 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and so on indefinitely. Any num- 
ber which can be expressed as 
the ratio of two integral numl)ers 
is called a rational number. But 
there are numbers, such as the 
square roots of the great majority 
of integral numbers, which can- 
not be so expressed, and which are 
called irrational numbers. Thus 

is irrational ; but 0*333 . . . 


or 0*^ is not irrational, for its 
value is i. Two of the most im- 
portant irrational quantities are 
the ratio of the circumference of 
a circle to its diameter, usually 
written w, and the base of the 
Napierian system of logarithms, 
symbolized by the letter e. See 

H. J. S. Smith’s Collected Papers 
(1894), and Mathew’s Theory of 
Numbers (1892). 

Numerals. Primitive man rep- 
resents numbers by notches on a 
stick, and the earliest numeral 
signs are simply perpendicular 
strokes. Strokes of this charac- 
ter are the primary element in 
the earliest Egyptian, Cuneiform, 
Semitic, Indian, and Roman sys- 
tems. But for very large numbers 
new symbols are invented. When 
a decimal system is employed, the 
next step generally is to invent a 
symbol for 10, or even for 6, and 
then symbols for 100 or 1,000. At 
this stage the first letter of the 
word for the new number to be 
represented m^ bo taken as 
the symbol of the number. (See 
below.) When an alphabet is 
already in use, a complete series 
of numerals is sometimes obtained 
by giving each successive letter 
a numerical value corresponding 
to its position in the alphabetic 
arrangement. 

Arabic Numerals,— 'Tho numer- 
als we now generally use are 
known as ‘Arabic numerals,’ be- 
cause they were borrowed in the 
12th century from the Arabic 
scholars of Spain. In the 8th cen- 
tury they reached Bagdad from 
India, where the principle of 
varyin^r the value of the numeral 
according to its position (as in 
2, 20, 200) seems to have been 
introduced perhaps as early as 
600 A.i>. (Burnell). The figures 
themselves are at least some 
centuries older, being descended 
from what are known as the 
Indian cave numerals. These 
were preceded by, and may pos- 
sibly be a development of, yet 
older signs, in which only per- 
pendicular and horizontal strokes 
were employed (3rd century B.C.). 

Roman Numerals. — The prim- 
itive character of the symbols, 

I, II, III, nil, is still quite 
plain. The other signs in use 
in this system are V, X, L, 
C, D, M. X is probably the 
earliest of these, and may simply 
be I crossed. 0 and M stand for 
centum and mille respectively, 
but they are substitutes tor earlier 
forms ifc and eo or (X). These 
appear to be modifications of the 
number X. For 1,000 O is also 
used, and <\i (even in early printed 
books). V, L (originally 4), and 
D (originally > or b) appear to 
be simply halves of the symbols 
for 10, 100, and 1,000, as already 
mven. The derivation of any of 
these signs from the Greek alpha- 


bet is improbable (Zangemeister). 
The use of forms like IV, IX, 
XC is a late development. 

Greek Numerals.— The oldest 
Greek system closely resembles 
the Roman. The symbols in ad- 
dition to I are 11, A, H, X, M, 
which are the initial consonants 
of the Greek numbers 6, 10, IQO, 
1,000, and 10,000 •respectively. 
11 enclosing A stood for 60 and 
enclosing H for 600. From the 
3rd century B.O. this system was 
replaced by an alphabetic system 
in which 1-9 were represented by 
the letters a-^, the tens by i- 9 , 
and the hundreds by In the 

alphabet so utilized there are 
twenty -seven letters, the obsolete 
consonants f, 9t and being 
retained in the 6th, 18th, and 
27th places respectively. (See 
Alphabet.) 

Early Semitic Numerals. — One 
system is common to the Ara- 
inrean, Phoenician, Palmyrene, 
and Nabatean inscriptions, and it 
may have been still more widely 
diffused. It occurs first in the 
earliest Aramaean inscriptions 
(8th century B.o.). The numbers 
1-9 are represented by perpen- 
dicular sti okes, and the tens by 
horizontal strokes ; there are 
special signs for ICO and 1,000. 
A combination of two tens pro- 
duced a sign for 20, and a s^a- 
rnte sign for 6 also exists. The 
earliest known Arabic system is 
alphabetic, like the later Greek. 
(See above.) The Jewish numeral 
system is alphabetic. It occurs 
first on the coins of the Macca- 
bees (2nd century B.a). See Isaac 
Taylor’s The Alphabet (1883), vol. 
ii. pp. 263-268; A. C. Burnell’s 
Elements of South Indian Palceog- 
raphy (2nd ed. 1878) ; K. Zange- 
meister’s * Entstehung der rbmi- 
schen Zahlzeichen' in Sitzungsb. 
der k. Preus. Akademie (1887) ; M. 
Lidzbarski’s JIandbuch derNord- 
semit. Epigraphik (1898) ; Ca- 
pelli’s Lexicon Abbreviaturarum 

Numidia, country in N. Africa, 
between the territory of Carthage 
on the E. and Mauritania on the 
w., thus forming part of modern 
Algeria. Its wandering inhabit- 
ants were called Komaoes by the 
Greeks, and this name, Latinized 
as Numidse, led to the name of 
the country. They were at first 
subject to the Carthaginians, but 
from 201 to 46 B.o. were under a 
native monarchy, in alliance with 
Rome; in the latter year, how- 
ever, Julius Csesar made their 
country a Roman province. 

Nunrfsmatli^, the science 
which treats of coins and medals. 
Coins are pieces of metal of fixed 
weight, bearing a government 
stamp, and used as a circulating 
medium. Medals are pieces struck 
—not necessarily by government 
—to commemorate an event. The 




Numismatics- -Typical Coins of various Periods. 


Ancient:—!. Phiunloian half-stAtor. 2 . 811 vor of»ln of AntlochiiH ti. (Theiwl. 2fil-246 n.r. .1. 811 vor coin of Seleticua iii. (Ccrdunus), 
2‘2«-2'J*2 B.r.. 4. Hold coin, Partliiiv, ,‘l:tn-2ri0 H.f. ft. JeruHsilfiii. tiilrer itlickol. 14:)-l:tft n.c. 0. Atheiin, .silvfi' tctradrachin, 6th century b. 

7. Alexainlcr the (Jreat, tetntdraohin. 306 n.c. H. t'arthase, silver doftei-adrachiii, 241-218 9. Roman silver deiiaritts, 41 b.. 

Scottish:— 10, Silver jM'iiny. tV'illiain the Liiui. Kdinhurch. 116ft-l‘214. 11. Silver ix'imy. AJevaiider iii., 1249-8ft. 12. Oold nolik 

David 11 .. i:V29-71. 13. Oold St. Andrew or •Lion.' UolnTt in.. 1.390-1406. 14. Silver half-to.st^x.n. Mary, Iftftft. 1ft. Oold ducat, Maryi 
Ift.'iB. 16. CJohl twenty pound piece. James vi.. 1.376. Anglo - Snxon :— 17. Silver, Aelfred (of Wesseal. 18. Kdwanl the Confessor, 
•soverelarn tyiw.' Ancient Irish:— 19. Penny, Diihlln, 982-10*29. English 20. Oold penny. Ifcnry in., 12.'>7. -Jl. Silver nol.le, 
Kdwanl iii., 1344. *-’*2. Oold si>vcrcl»tn, Henry vn., 14.S9. 2.3. Oold MOVerei»ni, Henry vin.. ir>4.1. ‘24. Oold half-**overeitfn, inithHi, Eli/alieth, 
1.161-72. ‘25. Silver crown. Charles i., 16:11. 26. Siege piece, gold half-sovereign, ColchesU'r, 1648: Royalist iv*in, Charle.«* i. 27. Silver 
crown, CoiiiitionweaUh, 1658. ‘28. Cop|H*r farthing. Jame.s n., 1684. 29. Silver crown, William and Mary, 1691. 
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metals used are Rold, silver, and 
copper, and alloys of these, such 
as electruin, which is an alloy of 
gold and silver, billon, bronze, 
and potin. The earliest coins 
were very thick, ill-shaped pieces, 
upon which, by means of a hand- 
punch, a more or less rude im- 
press was struck. 

In the’ ful,ly- developed coin 
there occur several distinct parts, 
which are technically described 
as follows: — Ohv. = obverse, that 
side of the coin bearing the head 
or bust of the ruler, hero, or di- 
vinity specified by the origin of 
its mintage ; liev. = reverse, the 
opposite face of the coin, bearing 
a symbol or commemorative figure 
or group of figures with an ap- 
propriate legend. The obverse 
usually bears the name of the 
ruler in a line surrounding the 
border. Field is the term used 
to denote any clear space not 
occupied by the principal design. 
Exergue is the space separated 
from the lowest portion of the 
central design; it usually bears 
tlie date and sometimes also tlie 
mint-mark (m.m. or M.M.). 

The earliest coins were struck 
in that portion of Asia Minor 
anciently known as Lydia. As 
early as 716 b.c. Lydian coins in 
electruin were in circulation, and 
continued to be so till 652 B.c. 
This very early money bore the 
head of a lion. Later, gold and 
silver coins were instituted by 
Orcesus, king of Lydia; and in 
strong contrast to the very small, 
dumpy, ill-shaped electruin speci- 
mens, many specially fine ex- 
anifiles of the numismatic art 
were struck in such cities as 
Acrasus, Bagis, ^ Briula, and 
Germe. The coinage of the 
Seleucid kings of Syria came into 
use about 612 B.c., and, after 
running through seven distinct 
series, closed with the reign of 
Antiochus, 65 B.c. These coins 
are specially noteworthy for the 
large variety of symbols used on 
their reverses. Fine workman- 
ship is displayed in some of the 
larger pieces of Antiochus ll. and 
Seleucus ill. The coins ranged 
in size from /n of an inch to It 
inches in diameter. The prin- 
cipal Greek coin was the gold 
stater, which was equivalent to 
six silver drachimo or to thirty- 
six oboli in copper. The earliest 
Greek coins, with the exception 
of the Lydian, bear as inscrip- 
tion the initial letter of the city 
of origin ; the first coin bearing 
the name of a king is the tetra- 
drachm of Alexander of Mace- 
don.* Persian coins date from the 
year 1502, and after being in 
currency throughout the 226 
years of the Safavi dynasty, ter- 
minated. Fine gold coins of 
Sulaiman I., of Husain, and of 
Kajar-Nasir-ed-Din are extant, 
the largest being 31 inches in di- 


ameter. The dates of Parthian 
coins are given as beginning with 
Arsaces 255 B.C., and clos- 
ing in 227 A.D. Tetradrachms 
and drachms in silver were the 
principal coins. The majority 
are only rudely circular, and 
their copper or brass coins were 
quite insignificantly small and 
sometimes squarish. The largest 
measures lf‘« inches and the 
smallest I’s inches in diameter. 
In Jewish coins three epochs are 
distinguished. The first, struck 
at the time of Alexander the 
Great, were of copper, and are 
of extreme rarity; the second 
group were coined by Mattathias, 
169 B.C., and were current until 
the date of Antigone, 37 B.C. The 
Idumaean dynasty instituted the 
third, the earliest coins of which 
were struck in the epoch of Herod 
the Great, 40 B.c., and the latest 
during the reign of Vespasian, 
134 A.i). Coins of the imperial 
colonies of Marcus Aurelius and 
Trajan are also in the category 
of Jewish coins, which terminated 
with Hostilianus, 251 A.i>. There 
are fine and interesting pieces 
commemorative of the Jewish 
revolt during the period of Simon 
Barcochab(Bar-coziba). The coins 
of the Romans are divisible into 
three important classes-d) the 
republican, (2) the family, and 
(3) the imperial. Most of the 
republican coins were of bronze, 
and belonged to the early period 
of Roman culture. At afx>ut 170 
B.c. the family coins came in; 
these were marked usually l>y 
symlwls of events occurring in 
the great family, the members of 
which had hereditarily held office 
in the mint. Imperial coins, 
chiefly in gold and silver, repre- 
sent a very great variety in size, 
and in the style of their execu- 
tion, as well as in the choice of 
the subject delineated. The art 
on the coins of Augustus and 
Nero is specially fine ; with the 
reign of Commodus the art reached 
its climax. Copper coins washed 
with silver were the invention of 
Gallienus. 

Mediaeval European coins find 
their most specific representative 
in the denier, or silver penny, a 
coin that came to be issued by 
feudal lords and ecclesiastical 
princes as well as by sovereigns. 
After the municipal corporation 
had, in the 13th and 14th cen- 
turies, begun to issue their own 
coins, a thin piece, called a brac- 
teate, came largely into circula- 
tion, both on the Continent and 
in England ; but there can be no 
doubt that, centuries earlier, the 
inhabitants of the British Isles, 
revious even to the true Anglo- 
axons, had a coinage of their 
own. These coins were of silver, 
and were, in short, somewhat 
coarse imitations of Grecian and 
Macedonian coins brought into 


England by Phoenician trade. 
They are small, rudely circular, 
and thick. On the very earliest 
specimens, which are unlettered, 
the head or the figure of a horse 
is nearly always present, some- 
times in combination with a man 
wielding a battle-axe. Later 
specimens bear such lettering as 
CAiii, which may mean Camelo- 
dunum, or tigii, for Tiguoco- 
bauc, the earliest name of Not- 
tingham. The best examples 
were struck by Cunobeline, after 
whose date lettering on these 
coins became constant. The 
coins of the Anglo-Saxon hep- 
tarchy range in time from Hengist 
(454 A.D.) to Edgar (959). AlK)ut 
eighty different mints are known. 
These coins consisted of (1) 
skeattas, (2) stycas, (3) heptar- 
chical pennies, and (4) ecclesias- 
tical pennies. All of them are 
rare, and about sixty-five are 
known to be unique. The Anglo- 
Saxon coins have been frequently 
found in large hoards, of which 
the following are the most con- 
siderable: (1) in Hexham church- 
yard, about 8,000 stycas; (2) at 
Kirkoswald, about 800 stycas; 

(3) in a silver cup found at Hal- 
ton Moor, Lancaster, were 860 
silver pennies and 6 gold coins, 
379 of which were of King Cnut ; 

(4) in Co. Wexford, a^ut 1,600 
stycas mixed with Hiberno- 
Danish coins. Skeattas and 
stycas were the smallest, measur- 
ing in diameter only nine-six- 
teenths of an inch. Stycas have 
been fairly frequently found in 
the sandy shores of Scotland, 
as, for example, near Glenluce, 
Wigtownshire. Though Greek, 
Roman, and Carthaginian coins 
have been found in Ireland, none 
that can be rightly attributed to 
the Irish rulers themselves are 
known prior to the arrival of the 
Danes. As in many other coun- 
tries, rings of metal, perhaps 
also fibulae (brooches of a special 
type), were used as a monetary 
currency. This is borne out in 
part by historic evidence of pay- 
ments having been made by the 
ounce of gold, and also by the dis- 
covery of enormous quantities of 
metal rings, as, for example, a 
large cart-load of them in a tum- 
ulus in Co. Monaghan. The Hi- 
berno-Danish coinage began with 
Anlaf I. (853 A. d. ), and closed with 
Magnus, who was slain 968 a.d. 
Tliese coins are of an average dia- 
meter of about three-quarters of 
an inch, are well contoured and 
neatly lettered, the earliest being 
the largest. In England, the 
beauty and ornate style of many 
of the coins of Edward ill. are 
very marked in comparison with 
previous coinages. It is on coins 
of this king that there first 
appear the words ‘Dei Gratia* 
and the title ‘Rex Franciae.* 
Coins of gold called nobles and 
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anffels were the special feature 
of this period. The sovereifirn, or 
double ryal, was first coined by 
Henry vii. (1485-1509). Henry 
VIII. first used the title ‘Hiberniai 
Rex.’ During the reign of Eliza* 
beth coins were for a time made 
by the mill and screw. Crom- 
well issued some fine coins, but 
to a small extent only; they 
show his laureated bust and title 
as protector, and on the reverse 
a crowned shield, with the harp 
an<l the crosses of fcJt. George 
and St. Andrew. During George 
lll.’s reign few new coins were 
minted in silver. The principal 
recent feature in tlie coinage of 
Great Britain was the issue of 
the two-shilling piece, or florin, 
which was reganlod as a step in 
the direction of a decimal svstem. 

One of the most complete col- 
lections of coins is that now pre- 
served in the National Museum 
of Antiquities of Scotland. Tlie 
earliest Scottish coin known is 
the sterling or penny of Davi<l 
I., showing a crowned bust witli 
sceptre in front, and on the re- 
verse a cross fleurie within inner 
circle, and a pellet in each angle. 
It was struck at Berwick (1124- 
53). With William the Lion 
came in the crescent and pellet 
coinage (1195 1214) and the short 
double cross coinage. Alexander 
III. introduced the long double 
cross and long single cross (1249- 
85). Great varietj’ in design and 
value distinguishes the numerous 
coins issued by David ll. (1329- 
70). The trefoil-pointed tressure 
on coins struck at Perth came in 
during the reign of Robert ill. 
(1.390-1406), a very large number 
of whose coins are extant. The 
silver coinage of James l. (1406- 
.36) was also extens've, and there 
were mints at Edinburgh, Lin- 
lithgow, Perth, and Stirling; and 
liis gold demy and hali-demy 
are beautiful pieces. James iii. 
issued certain gold coins stamped 
with his own figure in armour, on 
horseback, with drawn sword, 
hence called ‘riders,’ and others 
called ‘unicorns,’ showing a uni- 
corn supporting a shield charged 
with the Scottish arms. Crowns, 
pattern ducats, and bonnet pieces 
are characteristic of James v., 
who appears also to have intro- 
duced bawbees and half-bawbees. 
The silver coinage of Mary, 
<^ueen of Scots (1542-67), con- 
sisted, before her marriage to 
Francis, of festoons of several 
varieties ; one displayed her 
crowned bust, another simply a 
large M crowned, and a third the 
Scottish escutcheon, crowned, 
between M and R. Her gold 
coinage was of abbey crowns, 
twenty and forty-four shilling 
pieces, twenty-two shilling pieces, 
and ryals or three-pound pieces. 
Mary’s coinage was extensive, 
varied, and rich. In 1579, dur- 


ing the reign of James vi. (1567- 
1625), the famous legend JVenio 
me impune laceaaiU with a 
large-leaved thistle between I 
and R, was introduced, on two- 
merk and one-merk pieces. 'J’his 
king issued twenty-four varieties 
of silver coins and ten in gold, 
the largest of the latter being 
a twenty-pound piece; lion and 
thistle nobles are also character- 
istic of this period. Charles I. 
i .^sued a large number of coins, 
several of which are grouped 
under specific names, such, for 
example, as the hammered coin- 
age of 1636, milled coinage of 
.same date, Briot’s milled coinage 
of 1637, and Falconer’s coinages. 
In the next reign dollars or four- 
mork pieces came in. During 
th(' brief reign of James VJJ. 
(1685 9) the old legend conveye«l 
l)y the letters sco . ang . KU.\ . ET. 
HI n. HEX gives place to MAG. 
HHIT.FHA.ET. Ill B. REX Under date 
1687. William and Mary (1^9- 
94) issued silver coins of values 
ranging from five shillings to 
sixty shillings (Scots), and Queen 
Anne a number chiefly remark- 
able for their plainness and lack 
of variety and style. See Burns’s 
( 7o inn gc of Scott and ( 1 887 ) ; Coc h- 
ran-Patrick’s Records of the Coin- 
age of Scotland (1876); A. B. 
Richardson’s Catalogue of Scot- 
tish Coins (1901); Gardner’s Cata- 
logue of Greek Coins (1883); 
thins of the Ancient Britons, 
by Sir John Evans (1864); De 
Saulcy’s Nurnisniatigue Judalque 
( 18.34) ; Lindsay’s Hist, and Coin- 
age of the Parthians (1852); 
the varioms British Museum coin 
catalogues by Head and Poole ; 
and Head’s Historia Nnmormn 
(1887). 



Section of a Nuvimulite. 


Nummulitcs, a genus of fora- 
minifera abundant in the Eocene, 
but found also on rocks as old 
as the Carboniferous limestone. 
The shells, which arc in some 
species one or two inches in 
diameter, arc flattened, circu- 
lar, discoidal, resembling coins. 
Their outer surface has often a 
fine grooving or other ornamen- 
t-ition ; but when the shell is 
broken through the middle, it 
shows a large number of cham- 
bers spirally arranged, and form- 
ing a beautifully regular pattern. 


Kononpatlve Will 

Nummulitic Limestone. In 

S. Europe, N. Africa, and over a 
wide part of Asia the Eocene for- 
mations are characterized by the 
large development of white or 
creamy limestones, which con- 
sist almost entirely of the coin- 
shaped shells of the giant fora- 
minifer nummulitcs. The p^ira- 
mids of Egi'^pt ar» built of this 
material. It is found also in 
Mexico and the W. Indies. 

Nun, a member of a religious 
order for women, living under 
rule, and bound by vow to the 
service of God. The first convent 
for women was founded (4th cen- 
tury) in the Egyptian desert by 
the sisters of Sts. Antony and 
I’achomius. St. .lerome tells us 
that in Rome a number of patri- 
cian Indies, guided by a widow 
named Marcella, lived (end of 
4th century) there apart from the 
world, under rule, and bound by 
the vows of poverty and chastity. 
Besides theancient contemplative 
orders for women, the needs of 
the church and society in modern 
times have given rise to the vari- 
ous active orders -c.i;. Sisters of 
Mercy and Siste s of Notre Dame. 
The superiors of the various 
orders for women are ordinarily 
elected by a chapter of their own 
body. They bear the title of 
mi)tlicr-general, abbess, prioress, 
rev. motlicr, sister-superior. Un- 
1 ess their house belongs to theclass 
of the exempt^ they and their com- 
munities are under the bishop’s 
jurisdiction. See Monasticism. 

Nunc Dimittis, the name, 
taken from the first words of the 
Latin version, of the song of 
Simeon (Luke ‘2 ; 20-32). It forms 
part of evening prayer in the 
Anglican Church, and it is used 
in the Greek Church and in the 
Roman Catholic Church. 

Nuncio, or Legate, a papal am- 
bassador, representing the Pope 
at the court of a sovereign, if not 
a cardinal. If a cardinal, he has 
the title of legate. In the Ro- 
man empire the legates assisted 
the proconsuls and propraetors in 
the provinces. The title was also 
given to the officer who was next 
in rank to the commandcr-in- 
chief on any military expedition, 
on whom, in his superior’s ab- 
sence, devolved the command. 
The Romans also styled politi- 
cal ambassadors legati. While 
the popes held temporal power in 
Italy, legati a latere were sent as 
governors of the papal provinces, 
which were known as legations 
when ruled by a cardinal. 

Nuncupative Will is an, oral 
will. Since the Wills Act, 1837, 
such wills have been abolished, 
except in the case of soldiers and 
sailors on active service. (See 
Will.) In Scotland a nuncupa- 
tive legacy of one hundred pounds 
Scots (£8, 6s. 8d.) is good, but 
other wills must be in writing. 


Nuneaton 
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Nuneaton, mrkt. tn., Warwick- 
shire, England, 9 m. N.E. of 
Coventry. Some traces exist of 
a Benedictine nunnery founded 
in the time of Henry ii. Manu- 
factures ribbons, worsted goods, 
elastic web, and hats. Coal, 
ironstone, and stone are worked. 
Pod. (1901)* including Chilvers 
CoTon, 24,996.. 

Nunez de Arce, Ga»pah (1834 
1003), Spanish poet, was born at 
Valladolid; was minister for the 
colonies in the Sagasta cabinet 
(1883-4), and in 1888 took charge 
of commerce, agriculture, and 
home affairs. He was distin- 
guished as a lyrist, and was 
called the ‘Spanish Tennyson.* 


cient walls and moat, and is one 
of the richest towns on the Con- 
tinent in mediusval buildings and 
works of art. Albrecht Diirer, 
Veit Stoss, Peter Vischer, and 
Adam Kraft lived and worked 
here. Among the monuments are 
statues of Mclanchthon, Hans 
Sachs, and the Prince Regent 
Luitpold (1901), and a fountain in 
comtiiemuration of the first rail- 
way in Germany, opened in 18.‘i.l 
between Nuremberg and Fiirth. 
The churches are mil of price- 
less paintings, statuary, and carv- 
ings. The castle, dating from 
lOoO, was enlarged by Frederick i. 
(Barbarossa), and has served as 
residence for many German em- 


Nurragghi, Nubuags, Nob- 
iiBCUES, the remarkable archaic 
towers of Sardinia, which are 
closely akin to the Corsican mar- 
tello towers, the talyots of Mi- 
norca, the Scottish brochs, and 
similar buildings in New Mexico. 
They are referred to by Dio- 
dorus Siculus as Dsedalic monu- 
ments, being thus associated with 
Da'dalus, the Cretan hero. As 
to the purpose for which they 
were rearetf, and who were their 
builders, there is much diversity 
of opinion. Fergusson’s conclu- 
sion, that the Sardinian towers 
were used in the same way as 
the Persian ‘towers of silence,* 
might find some favour, were it 



Vietvs in Nuremberg, 

1. Tile ( 2. niircr's House. 3. Scbuuer Brunneii. 


He published (^ritos del Gomhate 
(1876), El Vertigo (1879), and 
Ktaion de Fray Martin (1880); 
and his plays include Como se 
Empefle un Marido (1860) and El 
Haz de Leila ( 1882). See Mcnendez 
Pelayo*s Nuflez de Arce (18J©). 

Nunneries. See Monasticism. 

Nuphar, a genus of aquatic 
herbaceous plants belonging to 
the order Nymphscacese. They 
bear floating peltate leaves and 
large fellow flowers. The root- 
stock should be placed in an open 
wicker basket of soil and sunk 
under water. They like plenty 
of sunlight. 

Nuremberg (Ger. Nilmberg). 
tn., Bavaria, 96 m. n.n.w. of 
Munich. It still retains its an- 


perora. Of famous collections 
the Germanic museum is the most, 
valuable, and a remarkable li- 
brary, dating from 1445, is pre- 
served in the old Dominican 
monastery. The principal in- 
dustries are the manufacture of 
toys, optical and other scientific 
instruments, cycles, automobiles, 
bronzes, and the brewing of beer. 
Nuremberg was made a free city 
in 1219, and retained its inde- 
pendence till 1803, when Na- 
poleon I. bestowed it upon the 
king of Bavaria. It was from 
the beginning a Protestant strong- 
hold, and the gymnasium or high 
school was opened by Melanch- 
thon in 162a Pop. (1900) 261,081. 
See R^c*8 Nureviberg (1906), 


not for his own statement that 
among two thousand nurhagsonly 
one skeleton has been discovered. 
Probably Spano*s belief that they 
were the strongholds of a troglo- 
dyte race affords the safest gen- 
eralization. See La Marmora’s 
Sardinia, and Spano’s Nuraght 
(1867). 

Nurses, Royal British As- 
sociation of (founded 1887), aims 
at the improvement of the gen- 
eral status of trained nurses, and 
at the establishment and admin- 
istration of schemes of mutual 
help among the members. It 
has a membership of about three 
thousand trained nurses. Head- 
quarters: 10 Orchard St., Port- 
man Square, London. 
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Nursing. While it is desir- 
able, and indeed almost impera- 
tive, that all nurses should be 
trained in hospitals, only a small 
proportion of the pupils find 
ttieir permanent life-work in such 
institutions. Of the others, many 
have to take up home nursing, 
district nursing, or special work 
like insanity and midwifery. The 
last two branches naturally re- 
quire special training. Most 
of the best schools insist that 
a candidate for a nursing cer- 
tificate should have studied for 
three years at least, although 
the whole of the period need not 
always be spent in the same insti- 
tution. But the standards of the 
examining bodies should be made 
more uniform, or else certificates 
of varying grades of efficiency 
should be issued by a central ex- 
amining body. Edinburgh Royal 
Infirmary may be taken as a type 
of the best training institutions. 
A nurse in this hospital must be 
between the years of twenty -three 
and thirty- five. She must be 
‘robust in health, and without 
defect of sight or hearing.’ She 
is re(iuired to pass an examination 
in elementary anatomy and physi- 
ology and in hygiene, and is also 
required to show that she has a 
knowledge of plain cooking and 
of housekeeping. No premium 
is required, but the candidate 
»nust enter into a three years’ 
engagement. During the first 
year she receives £8, during the 
second £12, and during the third 
£20, as well as board and resi- 
dence, indoor uniform and 
laundry, throughout her training 
Tlie day’s duty is twelve hours, 
with two hours off each day. 
During the three years two terms 
of six months each are spent on 
night duty. Lectures are de- 
livered and examinations are held 
frequently throughout the period 
of training. At the end of that 
time, should she have passed her 
examination.s, the candidate re- 
ceives a certificate and is a fully 
qualified nurse. Most nurses 
who devote themselves to pri- 
vate nursing find it expedient to 
join one of the many associations 
which provide their members wi th 
patients, and in some cases with 
residence while they are unem- 
ployed. Similar associations 
have l)een formed of male nurses. 
There are, however, few facilities 
for the training of male nurses 
except in asylums, whose attend- 
ants, after two years’ experience 
and two courses of lectures, may 
present themselves for an ex- 
amination held by the Medico- 
Psychological Association, which 
grants a certificate to those who 
pass. 

For monthly nursing and mid- 
wifery adequate training is pro- 
vided at the various lying-in 
hospitals of the kingdom. A 


premium of about twelve and a 
half guineas for three months, 
or twenty -five guineas for six 
months, is usually required, and 
the incidental expenses are high. 

The nursing of children makes 
perhaps the least demand upon a 
woman’s physical strength; but, 
as a rule, the salaries are lower 
in children’s hospitals, many of 
which demand a premium. 

While all nursing must be spe- 
cially adapted to the nature of a 
patient’s illness, certain general 
principles apply to every case 
of sickness. The room must be 
scrupulously clean, and it should 
contain no superfluous furniture. 
It should be well ventilated, light 
and airy, and of a size that per- 
mits of a uniform temperature 
being maintained if necessary. 
AVhen possible it should have 
painted walls and polished floor. 
Neither hangings nor valances 
should be about the bed, which 
ought to be furnished with a 
spring mattress below a thin 
hair one. The blankets should 
be light, and soiled linen must 
have no place in the sickroom. 
V'^essels and toilet dishes must be 
most rigorously cleaned. Anti- 
septics may be employed if neces- 
sary, but thorough cleanliness is 
the best antiseptic. A sickroom 
window ought always to be open 
at the top both by night and by 
day, while as much light should 
be admitted as is possible with- 
out inconveniencing the patient. 
Spotless purity of person and of 
attire has a higher professional 
status in a nurse than has godli- 
ness. The nurse’s constant aim 
must be to keep her patient at 
rest in mind and body. She has 
to think for both. She must re- 
lieve the sufferer from anxiety 
and fear. Without abrogating 
her rule, she must, as best she 
can, by sweet reasonableness, 
soothe the relatives, yet avoid 
their fond but injudicious sug- 
gestions. The taking of careful 
notes of her patient’s condition, 
records of his temperature and 
pulse, and faithful observation 
of changing and often evanescent 
symptoms, are among the nurse’s 
•chief duties. With regard to the 
patient, cleanliness is again the 
first of the nurse’s duties. The 
excreta must be destroyed. The 
skin, nails, hair, and teeth re- 
q^uire attention. In many cases 
the bladder and bowels must 
be relieved, and bed sores have 
to be guarded against. 

Nusle, tn., crown land of Bo- 
hemia, Austria, a s.b. suburb of 
Prague. Pop., including adja- 
cent village or Pankratz (19(M), 
20,440. 

Nut, a hard indehiscent peri- 
carp containing only one seed. 
Many nuts are foods of consid- 
erable value, containing a large 
proportion of oil, together with a 


considerable amount of proteid 
material. Except in the case of 
chestnuts, few nuts contain any 
considerable amount of starch. 
Ground-nuts or pea -nuts aro 
really leguminous seeds, con- 
taining about 60 per ^ent. of 
oil, and 26 per cent, of nitro- 
genous matter. The •liazel-qut, 
beech-nut, and chestnut are the 
principal nuts found wild in 
Britain ; but extensive use is 
made of imported Spanish nuts, 
Brazil nuts, cocoanuts, almonds, 
and pistachio kernels, as well as 
of cultivated walnuts and fil- 
berts. 

Nutation, a slight ‘nodding’ 
of the earth’s axis, detected by 
Bradley about 1727, and defin- 
itively described in 1748. It is 
chiefly due to an inequality in 
the moon’s action on the earth’s 
equatorial protuberance, and has 
a period of about 18*6 years pre- 
scribed by the revolution of the 
lunar nodes. As the result, the 
processional circle described by 
the pole of the equator round the 
pole of the ecliptic is a waved line 
comprising nearly 1,400 undula- 
tions, each with a radius of 0"*21. 
This measures the ‘constant of 
nutation.’ Solar nutation, with 
a constant of 1"’2, is occasioned 
by the annual variations in the 
sun’s declination. 




Xutcr<irker. 


Nutcracker {Nucifraga caryo- 
catactes)^ a member of the crow 
family (Corvid®), which is widely 
spread over Europe and Asia, 
and is an occasional visitor to 
Britain. It is smaller than the 
jackdaw. The wings and tail 
aro black, or greenish -black, 
but the rest of the body is 
umber-brown profusely spotted 
with white, except on the throat, 
where the spots are less nume< 
rous. The bird specially haunts 
pine forests, ana feeds on the 
seeds of firs, on hazel nuts, and 
also on animal food. The nest 
is bulky, and is placed in a fir 
tree at a considerable distance 
above the ground. The eggs 
number two to three, and are 
bluish-green spotted with brown. 
Breeding commences in the be- 
ginning of March. In India oc- 
cur two other species, N, multi- 
punctata in Kashmir, and N* 
hemitpila in the Himalayas. 



Nuthatoh 

Nuthatch* a small passerine 
bird belonging to the genus Sitta. 
In the well-wooded parts of south 
and central England, as well as 
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N at hatch. 


over south and central Europe 
generally, occurs the common nut- 
hatch (S, cmia), but it is rare in 
Scotland, and absent in Ireland. 
The colour is slaty-blue above, 
there is a black streak at the side 
of the head, and the under surface 
is buff-coloured posteriorly and 
white in the necK region. The 
tail-feathers are tipped with 
white and gray, and the male 
dis):)laya these markings when 
exhibiting himself before the 
female. The nuthatch is a climb- 
ing bird, and has the first toe 
proportionately large and the 
second unusually small. The 
food consists of a mixture of in- 
sects and vegetable food, espe- 
cially nuts when these are ob- 
tainable. The nuts are broken by 
strokes from the powerful bill, 
the blows being delivered with a 
peculiar swinging movement from 
the hip; the name nuthatch or 
nuthacK is duo to this habit. The 
nest is usually placed in the 
hole of a tree, the orifice of which 
is plugged with mud. The eggs 
are five to seven in number and 
are white, boldly blotched with 
reddish-brown. The male has 
a loud and clear call note. 
Another species is the Syrian 
nuthatch \S, Neiunaperi), which 
haunts rockv districts. 

Nutmeg (Alj/ristica fragrans\ 
an evergreen tree, with dark 

? :lo8sy leaves, native to the Mo- 
ucca Islands. It is largely cul- 
tivated in the tropics, especially 
in S. America and the W. Indies, 
for its seeds, the kernels of which 
constitute the nutmegs of com- 
merce, whilst the large, branched 
crimson arils constitute mace. 
When the pericarp splits, the 
fruit is collected and the seeds 
separated. These are then dried 
in frames until the kernels rattle 
within. The shells are then 
cracked, and the kernels rubbed 
over with dry lime. The dry 
kernels contain about 25 per 
cent, of fat, known as nutmeg- 
buttar or oil of mace, and about 
3 per cent, of volatile oil of nut- 
meg. Nutmegs are principally 
used as a flavouring spice, and 
are added in the grated form to 
foods and drinks. The volatile 
oil is also of use in medicine as a 
carminative. 


Nutrition depends upon not 
only digestion and absorption, but 
the more remote functions of res- 
piration, circulation, secretion, 
and excretion. The metabolism of 
an ammboid cell is comparatively 
simple, since it derives its oxygen 
and food from the fluid in which 
it wanders free. In multicellular 
plants and animals, however, the 
majority of the cells are fixed, 
and are differentiated for special 
purposes. Their fixation requires 
that nutriment be brought to 
them, and their specialization 
necessitates the elaboration of 
the pabulum into an assimilable 
form. In a highly organized in- 
dividual like man the blood and 
lymph are the media which carry 
oxygen and pabulum to the in- 
dividual cells. The secretions of 
the various glands connected 
with the alimentary system trans- 
form the food into compounds, 
which may be either stored up 
for future use, or poured directly 
into the blood stream. By means 
of the circulation these com- 
pounds are brought into contact 
with the cells, each of which has 
a selective power of withdrawing 
from the lymph and blood ma- 
terials it requires for manufac- 
turing its own special product, 
while it passes into the circula- 
tion the waste products of its 
activity. The ultimate nutrition 
and respiration thus take place 
not in the alimentary ana res- 
piratory organs, but in the 
cells of the various tissues. 
Individual cells have but a 
limited power of growth in size, 
and up to a certain age absorp- 
tion of pabulum in excess of the 
daily needs leads to multiplica- 
tion of the cells, and consequent 
growth of the whole organism. 



Nutmeg {MyriUica fragrans), 

1, Section of female flower; 2, section of 
male flower; S, seed in luace (aril); 4, cross 
section of seed (nutmeg). 

After adult life is reached, the 
cells preserve between the receipt 
and the expenditure of energy that 
balance which constitutes main- 
tenance. If an amount of food 


Nnx VomioA 

in excess of the needs of an or- 
ganism be digested, the surplus 
may be stored in adipose tissue, 
but it no longer leads to multipli- 
cation of the cells. Throughout 
the whole organism the cells are 
constantly building up one class 
of complex su Instances, which 
have a tendency to spontaneous 
decomposition and a tendency 
to spontaneous regeneration. 
Great differences of opinion exist 
as to the part played by the 
nervous system in nutrition. On 
the one hand, the degeneration of 





Nux Vomica. 

1, Corolla, opened ; 2, gormen ; 3. ripe fruit ; 
4. 9e<Mi. 


muscles which follows section of 
a motor nerve may be attributed 
to the loss of the functional activ- 
ity of the muscles. On the other 
hand, the paralytic secretion by 
glands cut off from their nervous 
supply cannot be due to func- 
tional inactivity. From the rapid 
development of bed sores, from 
various experiments in lower 
animals, and from the enfeeble- 
ment of tissues from damaged 
nerve supply, most physiologists 
incline to believe that a trophic 
or nutritive influence is exerted 
by healthy nerves. 

Nux Vomica, a small tree, 
Strychnos Nux Kowiccr, belong- 
ing to the order Loganaceae. It 
is a native of India, Persia, and 
north of Australia. The seeds 
yield the nux vomica of the Brit- 
ish Pharmacopoeia. They are 
nearly circular discs, about an 
inch in diameter, with a drab- 
coloured silky coat. They are 
extremely bitter, and, of course, 
very poisonous. The tincture of 
nux vomica is made by exhaust- 
ing two ounces of the finely- 
powdered seeds with one pint of 
recti fled spirit. Strychnine, which 
pervades all parts of the plant, is a 
colourless, odourless, very bitter, 
crystalline body, and is a power- 
ful exciter of the centre of those 



h.w.f. 

nerves which are distributed to 
the voluntary muscles. The 
muscles of respiration are af- 
hcted equally with the other 
muscles, and durininr the spasms 
breathing is suspended, (^iven 
in very small doses, strychnine 
acts as a tunic to the centres 
which regulate movement. 

N. W. T., North-west Terri- 
tories. 

Nyans;we, trading centre, 
Congo Free State, Central Africa, 
on r. bk. of Congo or Lualaba, 
4^ 13' s. and 20 ’21' K. ; formed the 
starting-point of Stanley’s de- 
scent of the Congo in 1870. 

Nyanza. See Albert N yanza, 
and Victoria Nyanza. 

Nyasa, lake, S.K. Africa, be- 
tween German and Portuguese 
E. Africa and British Central 
Africa. It extends m. N. 
to s. Area, about 14,000 sq. in. 
Standing 1,5(M1 ft. above sea- 
level, it goes down to nearly 400 
fathoms. At s. end its waters 
issue into the Shire. 

Nyasaland, German, that part 
of German E. Africa adjoining 
Nyasa lake on N. and N.K. It 
includes the rich alluvial plain 
of Konde, with the volcanic 
masses to the N., culminating in 
Mt. Rungwe (10,4<J0 ft.). 

Nyasaland, Portuguese, E. 
Africa, the N. dist. of prov. 
Mozambique, extends from the 
Indian Ocean to Lake Nyasa. It 
embraces littoral tracts 00 to 70 
m. wide ; a rolling plateau (1,500 
ft.), similar to the veld of 8. 
Africa; and a highland region, 
well -wooded, and divided into 
fertile and well-watered valleys. 
Total annual trade, about 
£• 200 , 000 . 

Nyblacus, Johan Axel (1821), 
Swedish philosopher ; nrofessor 
of philosophy at Lund (1850-80). 
His chief work is iMn jiloso^p'skn 
For^kniyiijen i Sverige frdn Slntet 
af Adertondc drhundradet ( 1873- 
80), a work of great power and 
research. 

Nyblom, Carl Rupert (1832), 
Swedish author, born at Up.sala ; 
professor of aesthetics at Upsala 
(I860), and member of the Acad- 
emy (1879). His first volume of 
poems, Dikter^ appeared in 1800. 
In 1864 he published, under the 
pseudonym of ‘Carlino,’ BUdcr 
frdn lUilien^ reissued in 1883 un- 
der the title of Kit Ar i SGdern. 
In 1805 he started the literary 
joupal, Srensk Liirratur • tid- 
xkrift. His best critical work 
is Estethka Studier (1873-84). 
He translated Shakespeare’s Son- 
net» and Moore’s Irish Melodies, 

Nyborg, tn. on e. coast of 
Fiinen, Denmark, 17 m. E.fl.E. of 
Odense; was a fortress till 1867. 
Founded in 1170, it was one of 
the most important towns in 
Denmark during the middle ages. 
In 1650 the Swedes were defeated 
here. Pop. (1901) 7,790. 


Nyctaginaces, an order of 
mostly herbaceous plants bearing 
hermaphrodite flowers. The roots 
of most species act as gastro- 
intestinal irritants. Among the 
genera are Mirabilis, Abronia, 
and Bougainvillea. 

Nyctalopia, in medicine, a 
disease of the eyes, character- 
ized by an inability to see well 
except in strong daylight. It 
may occur as one of the symp- 
toms in many diseases. 

Nyctanthes, a genus of small 
Indian trees belonging to the 
order Oleacea?. The only known 
species is N. arbor- tristis^ the 
tree of sadness, which is some- 
times cultivated as a stove plant 
in Britain. It likes a light peaty 
soil containing a little charcoal. 
In summer it bears numerous 
white, salver-shaped, very frag- 
rant flowers, which open at night 
and fall at sunrise. 

Nycteribia, a genus of anoma- 
lous, blood-sucking flies, of whose 
structure and aflinities but little 
is known. The members of the 
genus are wingless, and are found 
on bats. 

Nye, Edgar Wilson (1850-96), 
American humorist, was born in 
Shirley, Maine ; admitted to the 
bar in Wyoming territory (1876), 
ami afterwards settled in New 
York. Under the pseudonym of 
‘Bill Nye’ he wrote Bill Nge 
and the Boomerang (1881), 7*he 
Fortu Liars (1883), Baled Hap 
(1884), Bill Npe^s Blossom Fork 
(1885), Remarks (1886), and Bill 
Npe's Thinks (1888). 

Nycrup, Rasmus (1759-1829), 
Danish author, born at Nyrup 
in Fiinen ; became profes.sor of 
literary history at the Univer- 
sity of Cojjenbagen (1796), and 
Iirincipal librarian there (1778). 
Jiesides editions of old Scandi- 
navian literature, he published 
Bidrag til den danske Digtekonsts 
Hisiorie ( 1800-8), with continua- 
tions IJdsigt over den danske 
Jjigtekonsl under Kong Frederik 
V'. (1819) and Bidrag til en Udsigi 
over den danske Digtekonsi under 
Kong Christian vn. 

Nyiregyhaza, tn., co. Sza- 
bolcs, Hungary, 17 rn. S.E. of 
Tokay, grow.s wine and manu- 
factures soda, saltpetre, and 
matches. Pop. (1900) ,31,875. 

Nykjobing, tn., island Fai- 
nter, Denmark, 68 m. H.s.w. of 
Copenhagen ; the sec of the 
bishop of Laaland. The castle 
was one of the finest in Den- 
mark. It exports bacon, and 
manufactures beet sugar. Pop, 
(IJKK)) 7,:H5. 

Nykdping, tn., Sweden, cap. 
of CO. Sbdermanland, on Baltic, 
.'15 m. E.N.E. of Norrkhping; has 
cloth and machine factories and 
stocking-weaving, has a consider- 
able trade in grain, and exports 
iron ore. I’op. (1900) 7, .376. 
Nylghau. See Kiloai. 


NymphiCt the nymphs, were in 
ancient Greek mythology female 
deities. They are divided into 
Oceanides, nymphs of the outer 
ocean ; Nereides, nymphs of the 
sea (the Mediterranean); Naiades, 
nymphs of rivers ; preades, 
nymphs of the mountains ; Al- 
seides and Napieie, iwmphs of 
valleys and glens,; I/ryades ’or 
Hamudryadcs, nymphs of trees 
and also nymphs of places. 



Nymphaca, a genus of aquatic 
plants belonging to the order 
Nymplueaceie. They bear showy 
solitary flowers, white, red, or 
blue in colour, with four sepals 
ami numerous petals inserted on 
a fleshy disc. The leaves are 
large, cordate, and floating. 
'Fhere is only one British species, 
the white water-lily {N. alha)^ 
wliich bears large, scentless 
flowers in July, the flowers clos- 
ing and retiring below the sur- 
face of the water at sunset. Among 
the Buecics is N. Lotus^ the Egyp- 
tian lotus, with large red flowers 
in summer. Its seeds were used 
by the ancient Egyptians for mak- 
ing bread. 

Nyssa, a genus of trees belong- 
ing to the order Cornacea?, known 
ns tupelo trees. Occpionally they 
arc grown in Britain on account 
of the beautiful deep red colour 
of the leaves in autumn. They 
bear small flowers, followed by 
oblong drupes. 

Nystad, tn. and port of Abo- 
Bjomoborg prov., Finland, 62 m. 
N.w. of Abo, on Gulf of Bothnia. 
It has shipbuilding yards? tan- 
neries, and manufacture of to- 
biicco. Here, on Aug. 30, 1791, 
was signed the treaty between 
Russia and Sweden. Birthplace 
of the painter Ekman (d. 1873). 
Pop. (1897) .3,92a 
N. Ac Qm Notes and Queries. 



O. Modern EnKlish lonj? o is a 
diphthuiiK (Murray, o“). When it 
was a simple vowel it probably 
fluctuated, as it does in most 
lanKuatfcjs, between the ‘narrow* 
and the wi4e’ sounds (Alurray, 
0 and o). In a general scientiflc 
notation it may include both 
(mid back round). Modern Eng- 
lish short o, as in ‘not,’ is neither 
of these (low back wide round). 
In Latin and Greek O doubtless 
included a variety of sounds. G 
was a modiflcation of O employed 
to distinguish one of these, per- 
haps ‘ wide* o, and not simply to 
mark a difference of length. It 



O ik {Quercus rabur), 

1. Male fluwur; 2. female flower. 


was called Omega, or great O, in 
contrast to the older letter Omi- 
cron, or small o, which at one 
time was smaller than the other 
letters. English o needlessly rep- 
resents several other sounas for 
which other signs are available. 
Since the 15th century it has ac- 
quired the value of n (as in ‘do’). 
To denote this sound it is gener- 
ally written twice (as in ‘good’). 
It also shares with u the repre- 
sentation of the sound in ‘son,’ 
* love,’ etc. Before r, as in ‘ word,’ 
it has a sound common to all 
the vowels except a {cf, ‘bird,’ 
‘serve,’ etc.). 

The Semitic value of O is con- 
sonantal ; it is a throat sound to 
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o 

which there is no European par- 
allel. We still use the early 
Semitic form, supplying a very 
clear case of connection between 
the form and the name, for the 
Semitic name ayin means ‘eye.’ 
Hebrew D is a modiflcation of O. 

Oahu, See Hawaiian Islands. 
Oajaca. See Oaxaca. 

Oak, a tree belonging to the 
genus Quercus, of the order Cii- 
puliferx*, having a three-celled 
ovary and a round nut (acorn) 
placed in the lower part of and 
invested by a scaly truncated cup. 
The species of greatest import- 
ance is the British oak(^. robur)^ 
found in Europe and Asia, nearly 
as far north as the Arctic Circle. 
The potential age and size of 
the oak are very great. The 
Newland oak in Gloucestershire 
has a circumference of forty-six 
feet at one foot from the ground ; 
whilst the trunk of Thwaites’s 
oak, recently felled in Norfolk, 
weighed over twenty tons. The 
oak of Thoresby extends its arms 
over 180 ft. of ground, and can 
give shelter to 1,000 horsemen. 
Oak wood is neither the hardest 
and heaviest nor the most supple 
and toughest of woods, but it 
combines in a useful manner the 
average of these qualities. The 
piles of Old London Bridge taken 
up in 1827, sound after six and 
a half centuries’ use, arc a strik- 
ing instance of its lasting quali- 
ties ; whilst the ‘ bog oak,’ black- 
ened by the action of the iron 
salts in peat- mosses, remains 
sound after far longer periods. 
The bark is largely employed in 
dyeing and tanning. 

Oakeley, Sir Herbert Stan- 
ley (1830-1903), British composer, 
and from 18I>5-91 professor of 
music at Edinburgh, born at 
Ealing. While in Edinburgh 
he gave a great impetus to the 
study of music. Among his com- 
])ositions are orchestral and 
choral works, the latter includ- 
ing a morning and evening serv- 
ice, anthems, students’ songs, 
ani in honour of Queen Victoria, 
A Golden Reiqn and Dami and 
Eventide, 18^- 1901. He was 
knighted in 1870. See Life by 
E. M. Oakeley (1904). 

Oak-fern. See Polypodium. 

Oak-galls, abnormal or dis- 
eased growths produced on the 
oak by certain insects and fungi. 
The majority are due to hy- 
menopterous insects known as 
Cynipidae. The female gall-fly 
pierces with her ovipositor some 
part of the oak tree, and de- 
posits her eggs. Swelling of 
the part follows, and later on 
the eggs are hatched, and the 
larvae develop into fresh gall- 
flies, which repeat the life-history 


of their parents. The so-called 
oak-apple is due to the activity of 
Drffoierae terrainalie; whilst other 
forms are traceable to Hiorhiza 
ufitera (wiiich attacks the roots), 
Cynips Kollari (responsible for 
the so-called Devonshire gall). 
Apkilothrix f/cwwd; (which causes 
the artichoke gall), and Andricus 
or (whose gall is produced 
on the leafstalk or midrib). 

Oakham, cap. of co. Rutland, 
England, in the vale of Catmos, 
1 1 m. K.s.E. of Melton Mowbray ; 
has a ruined Norman castle. Pop. 
3,293. 

Oakland, city, California, 
U.S.A., co. seat of Alameda co., 
5 m. across the bay from San 
Francisco, of which it is a resi- 
dential suburb. Industries in- 
clude shipbuilding, fruit-canning, 
smelting, flour, cotton, and car- 
riages. Pop. (1900) flfl, 91)0. 



V( k’yalls, 

1. Oall of Ihryvtrraa tvrmiuul itt, cut to show 
larval chaTula*«!«. 2. fJall of Hinrhiia ajitrra. 

3. Gall of hitlltirf, section, with laira. 

4. Gall of AphiUtthtix yvnimce. 5. Gall of Au- 
tiricHM cwrwifor. 

Oakum, originally the coarse 
art of the flax when separated 
y hackling, but now signifying 
hemp fibre obtained by untwisting 
and picking out the yam of old 
hemp rope. It is used for caulk- 
ing ships* scams, dressing wounds, 
and for other purposes. As an 
employment for convicts, oakum- 
picking is falling into disuse. 

Oamaru, n. pt. of Otago pro- 
vincial dist., N.Z., 78 m. N. of Dun- 
edin. Exports wool, grain, and 
frozen meat. Pop. (1901) 4,836. 

O Arad, Hungary. See Arad. 

Oas, tn., Albay prov., Luzon, 
Philippines, 16 m. N.w. of Al- 
bay. Pop. (1896) 16,000. 




Oasefi 
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Oaxaca 


Oases* fertile parts of an 
otherwise arid desert, found 
wherever there is a proper water 
supply and drainage. The water 
may come from outside the desert 
area (as in the case of the Nile, 
which make.s the great oasis of 
Egypt, of which Kl-Khargeh, 115 
111 . w. of Esneh, is the caiutal), 
or it may be derived from a nat- 


which implicated the Duke of 
York, and ultimately the queen 
herself, in a design to murder the 
king, set the Duke of York on the 
throne, and restore Roman Cath- 
olicism in England. Through the 
accusations of Oates some thirty- 
five men were done to death. On 
the accession of James ll. (1685) 
he was imprisoned for perjury. 


mitted to swear in Scotch form 
by adjuration of the Deity with 
uplifted hand, and any one who 
has no religious belief, or who is 
conscientiously opposed to taking 
an oath, may ‘attirin’ that he will 
speak the truth, etc. In many 
cases declarations have been sub- 
stituted for oaths in nori-judicial 
proceedings, and for promissory 
oaths ; but the oath of allegiance, 
the otticial oath, and the judicial 
oath are still preserved, and 
kings and titled personages, 
privy councillors, bishops, sol- 
diers, members of rarliament, 
and aliens under the Naturaliza- 
tion Act, are still required to 
take an appropriate oath. Com- 
missioners for oaths are persons, 
generally solicitors, appointed 
by the lord chancellor to ad- 
minister oaths or take attidavits 
in any matter (with a few excep- 
tions) in which they are not in- 
terested either as a party or as 
solicitor. Justices of the peace 
have authority to administer 
oaths for many purposes. Chil- 
dren should not be sworn unless 
they appear to understand the 
nature of an oath. See Peiuury 
and Akfiimmt. 

Oats ( A rma ). The origin of cul- 
tivated oats is obscure. They are 
grown as far north as lat. 63° 30' N. 
In Scotland the moist and cool 
summer suits them better than 
the climate of southern England. 
In France oats are rarely culti- 
vated south of Paris, and they 
are scarcely known in Spain and 
Portugal. On the other hand, 
they are successfully cultivated 
in Bengal in lat. 25^ N., and in 
the United Provinces. The cul- 
tivation is simple, and usually 
consists in one ploughing, sow- 
ing, and repeated harrowing, or 
one ploughing, repeated harrow- 
ing, and drilling. They may be 
grown after a root crox^, or after 
clover or ‘seeds.* On poor soil 
four bushels to the acre are usu- 
ally sown, and five and six occa- 
sionally. When pedigree oats are 
used, from two and a half to three 
bushels will serve, if the land is 
good and the season early. As 
a horse-food oats arc unrivalled, 
and when freed from the husk, 
and converted into groats or oat- 
meal, they constitute a most nutri- 
tious food, the basis of porridge. 
The best-known species of oats 
are A, saliva., or common oats ; 
A. orientdlis., or Tartarian oats ; 
A, brevis^ or short oats; A. nudu^ 
or naked oats; and A. strigosa^ 
or bristle-pointed oats. To these 
may be added the troublesome 
weed A, fatua^ or wild oats. 

Oaxaca, or Oajaca, cap. of 
Oaxaca state, S. Mexico, 238 m. 
from Puebla; with sugar mills, 
breweries, and fibre factories. 
Near the city stood Uaxyaca, 
the ancient capital of the Zapo- 
tecos. Pop. (1900) 36,052. 


til ft'ics of Oats. 

1. Avena urieiitaliH. 2. A. nativa. 3. A. iiuda. 4. A. strigoHa. .1. A. fatua. 6 . A. brevln. 


Ural spring, or from an artesian 
or other well — e.g. in Algeria. 

Oates, Titus (1649-1705), the 
professed discoverer of a Pop- 
ish plot, was bom at Oakham. 
Having wormed himself into the 
counsels of the Roman Catholics 
in London, and having spent some 
time among the Jesuits in Spain, 
he, in 1678, laid before Charles il. 
the details of a fictitious plot. 


Oath. A person is bound by 
an oath in legal proceedings, pro- 
vided it is administered in such 
form as such person shall declare 
to be binding (Oaths Act, 1838). 
The English method of swearing 
is to kiss a Bible or a Testament 
after the words of the oath have 
been read to the witness by an 
officer of the court. By the 
Oaths Act, 1888, any one is per- 
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Ob. 

Ob., abbreviation for the Latin 
ohiiU ‘died.’ 

Ob, or Obi. riv. of W. Siberia, 
tlowinK into the Gulf of Ob, and 
draining about 1,300,000 sq. m. 
The main river, which has a 
length of 2,500 m., rises in the 
Altai Mts. At its junction with 
the Irti|h it forms many islands, 
and thence 4,o the sea it flows in 
two channels, the Great and Little 
Ob. The Ob and its tributaries 
are navigable by steamers for 
over 1,700 m. 

Obadiah (‘servant of the 
Lord’), the name of one of the 
minor prophets, about whom 
nothing is known. His prophecy 
consists (1) of a deiiuiiciatioii 


isted as a prophecy against Edom 
for its conduct on the occasion 
of an invasion of Jerusalem, like 
that recorded in 2 Chron. 21 : 16, 
17 ; Jeremiah embodied such ele- 
ments of this as suited his pur- 
pose in his larger prophecy ; and 
a later prophet incorporated the 
early book into Obadiah as we 
now possess it, and added some 
features taken from the over- 
throw of Jerusalem in 586 B.c. 

Oban, seapt. and wat. -pi., 
Argyllshire, Scotland, 20 m. 
w.N.w. of Inveraray, at the head 
of a beautiful bay, which is 
much frequented during the sum- 
mer by yachts and steamers. 
Oban forms the tourist head- 


Oberalp Pass 

Obeid, El. See El Obeid. 

Obelisk, a four-sided monolith. 
Quarried from the red granite of 
Syene (Upper Egypt), inscribed 
with commemorative hierogly- 
phics, placed in pairs at temple 
entrances, they are reproduced 
in Solomon’s Boaz and Jachin, 
twin towers of Gothic churches, 
Greek stelae, and Roman col- 
umns. (See Weisse’s The Obelisk 
and Frecnuisonry, 1880.) Of 
ancient famous obelisks about 
thirty exist, twelve at Rome, two 
(Cleopatra’s Needles) at London 
(1878) and New York (1880) re- 
spectively. The Paris obelisk, 
whose companion still stands at 
Luxor, dates from the time of 



Oban. 

1. Thr liay— regatta day. 2. The town, from Pulpit Hill. (Photos by M'Is.»ac t Riddle.) 


of Edom ; (2) of a promise that 
united Israel shall bo restored, 
and the kingdom shall be the 
Lord’s. The question of the date 
of the book depends on two 
considerations—whether the de- 
struction of Jerusalem referred 
to is that by Nebuchadnezzar 
(586 B.C.), or is some earlier 
event; ana what is the relation of 
the book to Jer. 49 : 7-22. Either 
Jeremiah borrowed from Obadiah 
in its present form (in which 
case, since Jer. 49 : 7-22 is before 
the invasion by Nebuchadnezzar, 
Obadiah refers to some earlier 
invasion), or both have borrowed 
from an earlier prophet. Prob- 
ably the nucleus of Obadiah cx- 


quarters of the West Highlands. 
Among the antiquities are the 
ruins of Dunolly and Dunstaff- 
nage castles. Pop. (1901) 5,427. 

Obeah, Obekyah, Obia, and 
Obi, is the name given by the 
negroes of W. Africa and of the 
West Indies to the sorcery prac- 
tised by their witch-doctors, and 
also applied to the charms or 
fetishes used i i that sorcery. 
See Ju-Ju and Voodooism, and 
Edwards’s British West Indies 
(1819). 

O ' B e c 8 e, vil., prov. Bacs- 
Bodrog, Hungary, on the r. bk. of 
the Theiss, 50 in. S. of Szegedin. 
Has a trade in grain and fruit. 
Pop. (19001 18,851. 


Raineses 1 1. The highest, at Kar- 
nak (97i ft.), dates from 1600 B.C., 
the smallest (2 ft. H in.) and 
oldest, found at Memphis by 
Lepsius (1842), from .3000 B.c. 
The Washington monument 
(1885), of marlde (555 H.), is the 
latest and largest specimen. Sec 
Birch’s Notes upon 06cfi»A‘s (185.3), 
Parker’s The Twelve Egyptian 
Obelisks (at Rome) (1879), and 
Gorringe’s Egyptian Obelisks 
(1885). 

Oberalp Pass. This pass 
(6,733 ft.) leads from Andermatt, 
aliove Goeschep.cn, in the Swiss 
valley of the Reuss, canton of 
Uri, at the N. mouth of the St. 
Gothard tunnel , to Disen tis, in the 



Ober-Ammergau 
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O’Brien 


Vorder-Rhine valley, and so down 
to Coire. It forms, with the 
Furka, the great carriage route 
from Zermatt and the Simplon 
to the Engadiiie. 

Ober-Ammergau, vil.. Upper 
Bavaria, 31 m. s.s.w. of Munich ; 
famed for its Passion Play, 
which originated in 1634, and 
takes place every tenth year. 
The performances, which until 
quite recently took place in the 
open air, last from seven to eight 
hours. Wood and ivory carvings 
are produced. Pop. (11)00) 1,551). 
See Passion Play. 

Oberhausen, tn., Rhine prov., 
Prussia,*20m. N.N.E. of Dusseldorf ; 
is the centre of a mining dis- 
trict, and has foun<lries, chemical 
works, and porcelain and glass 
factories. Pop. (1005)52,01)6. 

Oberlahnstein, tn. in Kesse- 
Nassau i^rov., Prussia, on 1. bk. 
of Lahn, at its continence with 
the Rhino, 4 m. s.s.k. »)f Koblenz; 
has two castles, and a chapel 
which was the scene of the de- 
position of King Wenceslaua 
(1400). Pop. 7,069. 

Oberland. See Rekn. 


Oberstein, tn., grand-duchy of 
Oldenburg, Germany. A church, 
cut into the rock, and dating from 
the 12th century, was renovated 
in 1482. Manufactures jewellery, 
principally of gold and agate 
ornaments. Pop. (1900) 7,833. 

Obesity, an abnormal develop- 
ment of fat, tending to accumu- 
late most deeply in the buttocks, 
thighs, neck, and abdomen, both 
in the walls and the folds of the 
)crituneum, also about the heart, 
iver, and kidneys. It is the result 
of the food being either excessive 
in quantity as a whole, or in quan- 
tities of certain constituents, 
relative to the oxidizing powers 
of the consumer. Fat is physio- 
logically natural to infants, and 
tends to accumulate on females 
after the climacteric, and on 
males after middle life. Obesity 
points to a deficiency in metab- 
olism, which prevents the ex- 
cretion of unwholesome waste 
products, and so tends to ill- 
health. It is frequent in cer- 
tain diseases — c.a. antemia and 
in some forms of insanity. The 
treatment must be suited to each 


Oboe. 


Oberleutensdorf, tn., .Vustria, 
Bohemia, at south foot of the 
Erzgebirge, 6 m. N.w. of Briix. 
Has lignite mines, and manu- 
factures furniture, cottons, toys, 
and cloth. Pop. (lf)00) 12,1)28. 

Oberlin, tn., Lorain co., Ohio, 
U.S.A., 34 in. w.s.w. of Cleve- 
land ; is the seat of Oberlin Col- 
lege (ia3.3). Pop. (1900)4,082. 

Oberlin, Johann Fiuedrich 
(1740- 1826), I’rotestant pastor in 
the Ban -de- la- Roche, was born 
at Strassburg. He was a warm 
advocate of education, founding 
the first infant schools. He also 
interested himself in agriculture. 
His collected writings were pub- 
lished in 1843. See Butler’s 
Life of J. F. Oberlin {\m\ and 
Stein’s J. F. Oberlin (1899). 

Oberon, king of the fairies, 
plays, under the names of Alberon 
or Auberon (Fr.) and Alherich 
(Ger.), an important part in the 
fairy lore of the middle ages. 
In England he is introduced by 
(Jhaucer and .Siieiiscr, and with 
his queen, Titania, does much to 
mould events in Shakespeare’s 
Midsuynnier NiijhVs Dream. In 
more m^jvn times he has been 
the subject of a poem by Wic- 
land (1780), which formed the 
J'^retto of Weber’s opera Oberon 
(1826). 

Oberonla, a genus of tropical 
epiphytal orchids, mostly natives 
of Asia and Australia, bearing 
crowded spikes or racemeB of 
*’^1'**®|* f*uial 1 flowers. The flowers 
of all the species mimic insects 
or other animal forms. 


case, but diet and exercise must 
be carefully regulated. An im- 
portant point is the avoidance of 
too rapid reduction of fat. What 
one should aim at is the steady 
loss of a very few ounces in the 
week, the amount of reduction be- 
ing regulated by the age, weight, 
and general health. Sugars, 
starches (c.iy. flour), and fats must 
in most cases all be reduced, 
though in consequence it may be 
necessary to increase proteids, 
such as lean meat. The Banting 
system consisted largely in avoid- 
fatt sugar, and starches; 
while the Salisbury treatment, 
lately in favour, practically limits 
the patient to lean meat and hot 
water, both in large quantities. 
Tea, if taken in any quantity, 
has a considerable effect in keep- 
ing down a tendency to obesity. 

Obi River. See Ob. 

Obiter Dictum, a remark 
made by a judge *by the way’— 
t.e. a remark which is not mate- 
rial to the determination of the 
case before him. Such remarks 
have no legal authority, though 
they may be quoted as the 
opinions of an expert. 

Objectivity. See Subject. 

Ob fates, a congregation of 
priests in the Roman Catholic 
Church, founded by St. Charles 
Borromeo in 1578, and introduced 
into England by Cardinal Man- 
ning in 1857. They are ‘secular* 
priests, though living in commu- 
nity, and are not bound by mon- 
astic vows. The oblates of Mary 
Immaculate, founded by Charles 


Eughne dc Mazenod, bishop of 
Marseilles, in 1815, have about 
seventy houses. 

Obligation. In jurisprudence 
obligations are duties which 
correspond to private rights. 
Obligations arose out of mutual 
consent or ex contractu, ‘or on 
account of injuries or ex delicto. 
The mere fact of occupying a 
certain position, such as that of 
an heir or a trustee, gave rise to 
obligations without any mutual 
consent; while certain actions 
which were not properly wrongs 
might lead to injuries to another, 
and hence gave rise to obliga- 
tions. 

Oboe, or Hautbois, a treble, 
wood-wind, double-reed, musical 
instrument, the prototypes of 
which can be traced to a very re- 
mote period. It is now the most 
complicated of all^ reed instru- 
ments. The oboe is essentially 
an octave instrument like the 
flute, and has its music always 
written in the G clef. Its lowest 
note is B!> below the stave, and, 
including all semitones, it has a 
normal compassof twoootavesand 
a fifth. The orchestral oboe is set 
in 0, but a Bl> iiistrument is occa- 
sionally used in military bands. 

Obok, or Obock, on the Red Sea, 
opposite Aden, part of the French 
Somali Coast protectorate. The 
seaport of Obok, acquired by 
France in 1855, has since 1896 
been superseded by Jibuti. 

Obolus, an ancient Greek 
coin, made of an alloy of silver 
and copper, in value equal to 
the sixth part of a drachma, 
and hence to between IJd. and 
lid. in English money. As the 
price demanded by Charon, the 
ferryman of Hades, for ferrying 
the soul across the river Styx, 
an obolus was placed in the 
mouth of the dead. 


itii. jvuroiv ||$uv.. 

Central^ Russia, 36 m. a.B.K. of 
Tanneries, oil works, 
wax and 


Kursk city. 

and manufactures of 
tallow. Pop. 11,872. 

O’Brien, James Francis 
Xavier (ia31-1905), Irish Nation- 
alist Tiolitician. For taking part 
in a Fenian riot in 1867, he was 
tried for treason-felony, and con- 
demned to death. The sentence 
was* however, commuted to penal 
servitude for life, and, some 
years later, Mr. O’Brien was re- 
leased under an amnesty. He 
waa elected to the House of Com- 
mons for South Mayo (1886), but 
was returned for Cork city at 
the by-election (1896). He was 
a strenuous opponent of Mr. 
Parnell’s retention of the leader- 
ship after the revelations in the 
0|Shea divorce case (1890). Mr. 
O’Brien was for many years 
honorary treasurer to the Irish 
National League of Great Britain, 
and general secretary to the 
United Irish League. 



O’Brien 

O’Brien, Lucius Richard 
(1832), Canadian painter, native 
of Ontario. From its foundation 
in 1880 till 1800 he was president 
of the Royal Canadian Academy 
of Arts. Many of his drawings 
were ^ embodied in Picturesque 
Canada (1884), and some of his 

S ictureaarc at Windsor. Sunrise 
a the Sayumay at Ottawa is one 
of his chief works. 

O’Brien, William (1852), 
Irish journalist and parliamen- 
tary leader. He began life as a 
newspaper reporter, first on the 
Cork Daily Herald^ and subse- 
quently on the Freeman's Jour- 
nal, In 1880 he founded United 
Ireland as the organ of the 
Land League and the Parnellite 
party, and became its editor. 
Since 1883, except for the five 
years, 1805-1900, when he retired 
owing to the internal dissensions 
of the Irish party, Mr. O’Brien has 
represented the Nationalists in 
Parliament. His active prosecu- 
tion of the policy and methods of 
the National League, the Plan of 
Campaign, and the Tenants’ De- 
fence League resulted in his fre- 
quent imprisonment under the 
Crimes Act (1887-91). When he 
was summoned to appear at Tip- 
erary on a political charge in 
eptember 1890, Mr. O’Brien 
escaped, with Mr. John Dillon, 
to Cherbourg, and thence to the 
United States, but returned to 
Ireland the following year. In 
the leadership controversies ho 
at first sided with Mr. Parnell, 
but finally threw in his lot with 
the Anti-Parnellitcs. He founded 
the United Irish League in 1898, 
and, as its newspaper advocate. 
The Irish People: and in lJK)2-3 
ho took part in the conferences 
between members of the National* 
ist party and representatives of 
the landlords. He has published 
When We were Boys (1890), Irish 
Ideas (1894), A Queen of Men 
(1897), and Recollections (1905). 

O’Brien, "William Smith 
(1803-04), Irish Nationalist, and 
head of the Young Ireland party, 
was born at Dromoland, Co. 
Clare. He was returned to Par- 
liament for Ennis (1828), and 
for Limerick (1835). Opposed 
to O’Connell on many points, he 
yet worked with him for the re- 
peal of the union from 1844-0; 
m the latter year, however, he 
seceded, and lounded the Irish 
confederation in 1847. In 1848 a 
band of peasants which he led, 
with James Stephens, afterwards 
the Fenian ‘head-centre,* as his 
lieuj;enant, was defeated by the 
police, and he himself captured 
and condemned to death. The 
sentence was commuted to trans- 
portation, but in 18^ a full 
pardon enabled him to return to 
Ireland. In 1856 appeared his 
Principles of OovemmenU or 
Meditations in Exile, 
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Obscene Works, Publica- 
tions, etc. In England it is a 
misdemeanour punishable with 
tine and imprisonment to publish 
obscene or immoral books or pic- 
tures, or to obtain and procure 
such books or pictures for the 
Xjurpose of uttering or selling 
them. The test of obscenity is 
‘ whether the tendency of the 
matter charged as obscenity is to 
deprave and corrupt those whose 
minds are open to such immoral 
influences. Any one who has 
reasonable cause to Ij^lieve that 
obscene books or pictures arc 
kept in some place for sale or 
exhibition may make a complaint 
upon oath to two justices or a 
metropolitan police magistrate, 
who may issue a search-warrant 
under which such books, etc., may 
be seized and brought into court. 
If the court is satisfied that 
the books, etc., are of such a 
cliaracter that it would be a 
misdemeanour to sell or publish 
them, they must be ordered to 
be destroyed. Persons may also 
be prosecuted under the Vagrancy 
Act as rogues and vagabonds 
who expose or exhibit indeceiit 
pictures, prints, etc. By the 
Post Office Act, 1870, the post- 
master-general may, with the 
approval of the Treasury, make 
regulations for preventing the 
sending or delivery by post of 
indecent or obscene prints, pic- 
tures, books, cards, or other 
postal matter; and by the Post 
Office (Protection) Act. 1884, it is 
a misdemeanour punishable with 
fine and imprisonment to send 
indecent prints, books, etc., by 
post. The affixing or exhibiting 
indecent advertisements is pun- 
ishable under the Indecent Ad- 
vertisements Act, 18 9. In Scot- 
land, in addition to the acts above 
referre<l to which apply to Scot- 
land, the Burgh Police Act, 1892, 
8. .380, makes it an offence punish- 
able with a fine of £10 or im- 
prisonment to publish, exhibit, 
or offer for sale obscene pictures, 
books, etc., or to exhibit disgust- 
ing or obscene objects, or to sing 
or recite in public any obscene 
song or ballad. 

Obscurants, or Obscurant- 
ists, the term applied to the 
opponents, on the grounds of 
religious prejudice, of the ad- 
vance of education and liberty 
of thought. 

Observatory, a scientific es- 
tablishment for observing, pri- 
marily, the heavenly Imdies ; 
secondarily, magnetic and mete- 
orological phenomena. Astro- 
nomical, — The earliest official 
foundation of the sort was at 
Alexandria in the 3rd century 
B.c. ; and mediaeval astronomy 
culminated in the erection of 
observatories at Nuremberg by 
Bernhard Walther (1472), at 
Kassel by the Landgrave William 
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IV. (1561), and at Hveen by Tycho 
Brah6 (1576). The commence- 
ment of the modem epoch was 
marked by the foundation of 
the observatories of Paris and 
Greenwich in 1667 and 1675 re- 
spectively. Four royal observa- 
tories exist in the British domin- 
ions— at Greenwich, the Cape of 
Good Hope, Edinburgh, and 
Dublin. The original function 
of the first was to promote the 
interests of navigators. A mag- 
netic and meteorological depart- 
ment was added in 18.38; and 
from 1873 photographic records 
of the solar surface have been 
regularly secured. The Cape 
Observatory, completed in 1829, 
had the scope of its work widened 
in 1898 to include astrophysics. 
The Scottish Royal Observatory, 
erected on the Calton Hill (1818), 
was transfeired to new buildings 
on Blackford Hill (1896). It 
has been since 1834 directed by 
the Astronomer-Royal for Scot- 
land. The fourth royal obser- 
vatory was erected at Dunsink in 
1785 by the University of Dublin. 
Oxford possesses the Radcliflfe 
Observatory (founded 1771), and 
the University Observatory (1875), 
directed by the Savilian profes- 
sor of astronomy. The Cam- 
bridge University Observatory 
was established in 1820. The 
most important French observa- 
tories, besides that of Paris, with 
its astrophysical dependency at 
Meudon, are those on the Mont 
Gros near Nice, of Marseilles, 
Toulouse, Bordeaux, Lyons, and 
Algiers. The foundation of the 
Berlin Observatory about 1700 
was due to Leibniz ; that of 
Konigsberg was distinguished by 
the labours of Bessel ; but the 
astrophysical observatories of 
Potsdam (1874) and Konigstuhl 
(1899) are now pre-eminent. The 
Imperial Observatory of Vienna 
dates from 1756. and was trans- 
ferred to new buildings on the 
TUrkenschanze in 1880. The 
observatory of Pulkow'a, near 
St. Petersburg, began its activity 
under Struve in 1839 ; and there 
are other Russian observatories 
at Moscow, Tashkend, and Kasan. 
Rome has observatories on the 
Capitol and at the Vatican; 
Milan owns the Brera, founded 
in 1763; and the observatory of 
Catania is duplicated on Mount 
Etna, at an elevation of 9,600 ft. 
The chief establishments in 
Sweden are at Stockholm, Lund, 
and Upsala ; and those at Hel- 
singfors and Abo in Finland* de- 
rive special importance from their 
high latitudes. 

The foundation in 1843 of the 
Cincinnati Observatory initiated 
astronomical research in the 
United States ; the effective 
activity of the Naval Observa- 
torv, Washington, began in 1845, 
ana that of the Harvard College 
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Observatory in 1847. It has 
been cxteinlccl to comprehend 
the southern hemisphere by Pro- 
fessor Picki'i-ing’s establishment 
of a post at Arequipa, where 
surveyinK operations, photomet- 
ric, photographic, and spectro- 
graphic, are carried on in coii- 
iunetion with those executed at 
Harvard. The Yerkes Observa- 
tory, inaugurated Oct. 21, 1897, 
at SVilliams Bay, Wisconsin, 
holds, however, the primacy for 
splendour of equipment. It has 
an t)utpost for solar research 
installed since 1904 on Mount 
Wilson, California, at an altitude 
of 5,900 ft. The Lick Observatory 
on Mount Hamilton (4,200 ft.), 
in the same state, was completed 
in 1888. The Allegheny Obser- 
vatorj, founded in 1{^)9, was 
reconstructed in 1899. An astro- 
physical observatory, in connec- 
tion with the Smithsonian Insti- 
tution of Washington, was erecte«l 
in 1890. The Halstef! Observa- 
tory, New Jersey, possesses a 
23-inch refractor ; that of Yale 
University, a 7-inch meliometer. 
Professor Lowell’s at Flagstaff, 
Arizona (7,300 ft.), was organized 
in 1894 ; and otherfine institutions 
are the Leander M’Connick, Vir- 
ginia ; the Chamberlin, Colorado ; 
the Flower, Pennsylvania ; the 
Goodsell, Minnesota ; the Wash- 
burn and Dearborn, in Wisconsin 
and Illinois respectively. 

In fS. America, the national 
observatory of the Argentine 
Republic was founded by Gould 
in 1871 ; and there are official 
establishments at Buenos Ayres, 
Monte Video, Rio Janeiro, and 
Valparaiso. Australia has obser- 
vatories at Melbourne, Sydney, 
and Perth, besides Mr. Tebbutt’s 
at Windsor, New South Wales. 
The central meteorological obser- 
vatory of the United Kingdom 
was founded at Kew in 1842. 

Meteorological,— \n Britain all 
instruments intended for scien- 
tific purposes are compared with 
the standards at Kew. The ma- 
jority of central institutions or 
meteorol ogical stations of the first 
order are provided with ingeni- 
ous self-registering instruments 
which record continuously the 
variations in the meteorological 
elements, such as pressure, tem- 
perature, wind, rainfall, etc., 
either by means of photography 
or by some mechanical method. 
In addition, eye observations are 
taken several times a day, to act 
ns a control on the automatic 
methods of registration. The 
number of these observatories in 
the Briti.sh Isles is eight— rfr. 
Kew, Greenwich, Falmouth, Ox- 
ford, Stonyhurst, Armagh, Val- 
encia, and Glasgow. The oldest 
summit station where first-class 
work has been carried on is the ob- 
servatory on Mount Washington, 
established in 1870, the highest 
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of the White Mts. in New 
Hampshire (6,280 ft.). Pike’s 
Peak, Colorado, was built in 
1873, its elevation above the sea 
being 14,134 ft., the greatest 
height at which observations 
have been taken all the year 
round. Temporary observations 
have been made at higher alti- 
tudes, as at the cabin of M. 
Vallot on Mont Blanc (14,400 ft.), 
and at M. Janssen’s station on 
the summit of that mountain 
(15,780 ft.). These heights are, 
however, eclipsed by the station 
maintained by the Harvard Col- 
lege Observatory upon El Misti 
in Peru, at an altitude of 19,000 
ft., where a delicate combination 
of self-recording instruments has 
been constructe<l to operate dur- 
ing three months without atten- 
tion. Other high-level stations 
have been maintained at great 
expense on the Puy de Dome, 
Soiinblick, Wcndelstein, Santes, 
the Rigi, Mount Etna, and other 
places in Europe. At Blue Hill 
Observatory, near Boston, much 
excellent work has been done, 
notably in the realm of aerial in- 
vestigations. and in the scientific 
exploration of the upper air by 
means of kites. »See A. L. Rotch's 
articles on the ‘Mountain Mete- 
orological Stations of Europe and 
tlie United States,’ in the Amer- 
ican Meteorological Journal (1891 
and 1892). See also The Meteor- 
ology of Hen Nevis, forming vol. 
xxxiv. of the Trans, of the Hoy, 
Soc. of Edinburgh, 

Observer, The, the oldest 
Sunday paper extant, dates 
back to 1791. Early in the 
19th century it was acquired 
})y William Clement, the pro- 
prietor of HelVs Life in London, 
who made it what it is now — 
a succcs.sful seventh -day news- 
Iiaper. After Clement’s death 
the Observer was secured by 
Julius Beer, and under the editor- 
ship of H. D. Traill much of 
its former status was regained. 
Frederick Beer inherited the 
proyjerty (1880). and undertook 
the editorship (1894), being suc- 
ceeded after his death by his 
wife. Since 18^ one of the fea- 
tures of the Observer has been the 
parliamentary sketches, ‘ From 
the Cross Benches,’ written by 
Mr. H. W. Lucy, ‘Toby ’ of Punch, 
In 1905 the paper passed into the 
liands of Messrs. Harmsworth. 

Obsidian. When perfectly 
molten igneous rocks arc sua- 
dcnly cooled, either by being 
ejected as lava flows or by com- 
ing in contact with the walls of 
fissures, they do not crystallize, 
but solidify in a glassy state as 
obsidian. Any igneous rock may 
bo obtained in this condition 
by fusion in the laboratory. 
Obsidian is nearly as hard as 
steel, gray, black, or brownish in 
colour, and has a perfectly con- 
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choidal fracture, with a shining 
vitreous lustre. It is common in 
Iceland, Linari Isles, Teneriflfe, 
Mexico, and New Zealand, and 
has been largely used by primi- 
tive races for the manufacture of 
arrowheads, lances, and kaives. 

Obstetrics is that branch of 
medicine dealing with thp birth 
the child. . Chloroform is a great 
boon to the obstetrician and his 
patient. It is often unnecessary, 
but the knowledge that it is at 
hand, and can be safely used 
when needed, robs childbirth of 
more than half its anxieties. 
Another feature in the advance 
of modern obstetrics is the im- 
provement in the instruments 
employed. The use of antisep- 
tic.s is the third great factor in 
modern obstetrics. See Midwik- 
ERY, PRE(}NANCY, and AHORTFON. 

Ocampo, Florian de (1499- 
1555), Spanish historian, born at 
Zamora, in Leon, was the official 
historiographer of Charle.M v. ; 
he planned a hi.story of Spain 
{Cronica general de Espana), be- 
ginning at the Deluge, whicli ho 
only carried to the time of the 
second Runic w ir, and ijublished 
at Zamora in 1541. The work 
was continued by Morales. 

Ocana. (i.) Town, Toledo 
prov., Spain. 7 m. ><.s.k. of Aran- 
juez; has ruined walls and castle. 
Manufactures leather, pottery, 
and soap. Bop. 6,616. (2.) Town, 
dep. Santander, (/olombia ; has 
trade in cocoa and coffee. Pop. 
(», 000 . 

O’Carolan, Torlogh (1670- 
17J^), Irish bard, a native of 
Meath ; became blind in his youth, 
and became a wandering musician 
and poet. A number of his pieces 
appeared in Bunting’s collections 
of Ancient Music of Ireland 
1809, and 1840), and in Terence 
Carolan’s Collection of 0*Caro- 
lan^s Compositions (2nd ed. 1780). 

Occleve,or Hoccleve, Thomas 
(c. 1370 -c. 1450), English poet, 
obtained a clerkship in the Privy 
Seal office, where he worked for 
some thirty-five years. His chief 
poem, De Regimine Principum, 
written in 1411 or 1412, is a moral 
treatise compounded out of n 
Latin work of the same name 
by ./Egidius Romanus (c, 1280). 
He wrote also numerous minor 
poems, one of which, Moder of 
God, was long attributed to Chau- 
cer. Some of his shorter poems 
were edited by Dr. F. J. Furnivall 
for the Early English Text So- 
ciety in 1892, and his De Regimine 
Principum in 1897. 

Occlusion is the power pos- 
sessed by solids of absorbing 
gases, first observed by Devil le 
and Troost. It depends largely 
on the area of the surface ex- 
posed, and varies with the kind 
of solid and gas. Thus, one 
volume of freshly-ignited box- 
wood charcoal will absorb 90 
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volumes of ammonia, 10 of oxy- 
gen, and li of hydrogen— plati- 
num black taking up 250 times 
its volume of oxj^gen. Gases 
thus occluded arc brought into 
very intimate contact, so that 
chemical actions will go on which 
would not take place on mere 
admixture : for example, oxygen 
an(l hyilrogen, when occluded by 
platimim, combine, and make the 
platinum incandescent, a prin- 
ciple made use of in Dobereiner’s 
lamp ; while the occlusion of 
noxious gases by charcoal is em- 
ployed in disinfection. In gen- 
eral, occlusion appears to be of the 
nature of a molecular attraction, 
though in some cases, at all events, 
a definite chemical compound 
seems to be formed ; thus, in 
absorbing hydrogen, palladium 
appears to form the compound 
PdoII, although it can take in 
hydrogen in excess of the pro- 
portion thus required. 

Occultation, the temporary 
concealment of a star or a planet 
by the interposition of the moon 
or another planet. The maxi- 
mum latitude of stars that can 
be occulted by the moon is 
6° 39' 55". Observations of these 
phenomena arc highly impor- 
tant for the correction of lunar 
theory, and, when made at places 
remote from one another, afford 
accurate measures of their differ- 
ences in longitude. Satellites 
are said to bo occulted when they 
pass behind the globe of their 
primary, but eclipsed when they 
enter its shadow. The ‘circle of 
perpetual occultation’ is a small 
circle of the sphere drawn round 
the lower pole with a radius 
equal to its depression. Stars 
situated wdthin its area never 
rise. It is equal and opposite to 
the ‘circle of perpetual appari- 
tion.* 

Ocean, a British first-class 
battleship launched in 1898; 
displacement, 12,95^J tons. This 
name came into the navy with 
the French Ocian^ captured at 
the battle of Lagos Bay (1759). 

Ocean and Oceanography. 
The ocean is the continuous riody 
of water which covers 72 per cent, 
(five-sevenths) of the earth’s sur- 
face (about 142,000,000 sq. in.) to 
an average depth of about 11,500 
ft., the greatest depth, off the 
island of Guam, being 31,614 
ft. (Compare the land average 
height, 2,300 ft. ; greatest height, 
^9,000 ft.) The volume of water 
in this space is estimated at 
300,000,000 cub. m. Sir John 
Murray estimates the areas cov- 
ered by water of different depths 
as shown in Table A. 

Ocean Basins. — Although the 
surface of the ocean waters is 
continuous, the islands rising 
above it divide it into three 
greater areas or basins — the 
Pacific, the Atlantic, and the 


Indian. Table B summarizes 
the chief dimensions of these 
basins. The distribution of 
depths in each of these basins is 
estimated as shown in Table C. 

Table A. 


Fathoms. 

Area. 

Sq. geog. 111 . 


0-100 

7,000,000 

7 

100-1,0(K) 

10,000,000 

10 

1,000-2,000 

22,000,000 

21 

2,000 3,000 i 

57,000,000 

.55 

Over 3,(XMj j 

7,000,000 

7 

Totals . . 

103,<XK>,000 1 

100 


Ocean Waters: (ieneraL Physical 
Conditions. — Ocean waters are 
normally bluishin colour, brackish 


(e.flf. in the Yellow Sea), or the 
sea may be tinted by the presence 
of innumerable minute organisms 
(e.g. the Bed Sea), or even ren- 
dered phosphorescent by them.* 
In aildition to the hydrogen and 
oxygen of water and the oxygen 
and nitrogen of air contained 
in tho ocean, some thirty other 
chemical elements are fopnd, th^ 
majority in minute* quantities. 
The soluble salts, however, make 
up some il5 parts in every 1,000. 
Table D shows the proportions 
of the more important elements 
in an average sample of sea water. 
This should be compared with 
the analysis of the salts of river 
water. (See River.) Chlorides 

{ iredominate in sea water, car- 
>onates in river water. It is not 
enough, then, to assume that the 
constant evaporation of pure 
water, and the constant addition 


Table B. 



Are-a. 

Mil. B4|. m. 
(WaRtier.)* 

.Me.in 

depth. 

1 Feet. 
(WaK- 
ner,)t 

>IaT. 

dei>th. 

Feet. 

Uoufth 
coast- 
line. 
Miles. 
(Penck » 

Mean dis* 
t<ancc, in 
miles, from 
mainland. 
(I)e Windt.) 

Max. dis- 
tanee. in 
miles, from 
mainland. 
(Do Windt.) 

Pacific. . . 
Atlantic. 
Indian.. . 

07 70 
40*00 
28*0.'> 

13,4r,0 

12,450 

11,800 

31,014 

28,320 

20,600 

49.000 
9O,0tX) 

2.5.000 

.7.5 

386 

370 

1,408 

1,056 

1,274 


• These figures are calculated for the areas north of South Polar Circle, 
t Exclusive of marginal seas. 


Table O. 


I Percentage of Surface at various depths (after Penck). 


Depths in Metres. 

Atlan- 

tic.* 

Indian, t 

Pacific, 

Whole 

Ocean. 

Open 

Ocean. 

Marginal 

Seas. 

0 2(Xi 

11*5 

4T) 

5*4 

7*1 

3*5 

.30*3 

200-500 

39 

1-9 

1*4 

2*2 

1*0 

12*2 

500-1,000 

4-4 

1*9 

17 

2*6 

1*5 

10*8 

1,000-2,(K)0 . . . 

7*6 

3-9 

3*5 

4*8 

3*2 

17*5 

2,000 .3,090 . . . 

9-6 

13*5 

7*9 

9*6 

9*1 

13*4 

3,000-4,000 . . . 

17'8 

23*4 

21*6 

20*8 

22*3 

8*7 

4,000-5,000 . . . 

237 

.35*5 

37*7 

33*0 

.37*0 

0*8 

5,000-6,000 . . . 

171 

15-3 

17*9 

17*1 

19*2 

0*3 

6,000-7,000 . . . 

3*4 

... 

2*2 

2*1 

2*4 

0*0 

Over 7,000 

Mean depths in 

1*0 

... 

0*8 

07 

1 

0*8 

... 

metres 

3,200 

3,.590 

3,870 

.3,650 

3,950 

1,100 


* To Antarctic Circle. t To Antarctic Circle, including Andaman Sea. 
1 To Antarctic Circle, excluding Andaman Sea. 


Table D. 

f Chloride of sodium 2fi'91 

Chloride of magnesium . . :P2 > 30*7 = 80 ‘.5 per cent, of total salts. 
Chloride of pot^ium ... 0*6 j 
.SiilnliftfPH / Sulphate of magnesium . . 2*2 \ 

Sulphates- 1 sujphate of calcium | 3 .5 = 10 3 

Carbonates 0*1 0*1 = 0*2 

34*3 


in taste, heavier than pure water, 
and less easily heated and cooled. 
The colour of sea water varies 
greatly. Where particles in sus- 
pension are abundant, the waters 
may appear to have their colour 


of river water with salts in so- 
lution, explain the salinity of 
the ocean. 

The specific gravity and density 
of sea water are, owing to these 
salts, greater than those of pure 
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water, the mean value beinj;: 1*028 than 20 per cent, has a tempera- rate of evaporation.and the supply 

when pure water is counted 1. A ture over, 40" F. The surface of fresh water by rain or rivers or 

column of sea water 31 ft. 11 in. temperatures diminish from over ice, are the factors determinintc 

lonf? produces a pressure of an 80'’ F. near the equator to below the salinity of the surface waters, 

atmosphere (pure water column, freezing-point near the polar cir- Those of the rainy regions round 

ft.). At great depths, other cles. The isotherms are bent the equator are less salt (about 

conditions being similar, the polewards in the east of the 1*035) than those of the almost 

donsity is a little greater than oceans in tropical and in the as warm but relatively cloudless 

at the surface, owing to the west of the oceans in higher and dry trade-wind areas (above 

sljght qpmpressibility of sea temperate latitudes, and equa- 1*037), on the polar side of which 

water. If this compression could torwards in the west of the the salinity gradually diminishes, 

be removed, according to Tait’s oceans in tropical and east of the Enclosed seas in warm regions 

investigations, the level of the oceans in high temperature lati- receiving little rain or river 

ocean would rise some 115 ft. tudes. This is a natural conse- water have even higher salinities 

Density is also affected by tern- quence of the direction of the than the trade-wind areas (c.o. 

perature, and is greatest between prevailing winds, and shows that Mediterranean, 1*0395) ; while 

22*5"" and 25*5“ F. For details of they move the surface waters such as receive many rivers, even 

physical methods of determining in directions normal to their if the rainfall is low, have much 

density, see Hydrometer. own. The surface conditions lower salinities {e.g, Baltic). 

The specific heat of oceanic continue for from 300 to 400 ft.. Distribution of Density, — Den- 



waters is high, but not so great but from about 500 to 2,600 ft. sity is the chief factor determin- 
as that of pure water. The very sudden changes in tempera- ing movement of water in parts 

specific heat of water of specific ture conditions occur. The sea of the ocean beyond the influence 

density 1*027 is 0*03, pure water is much warmer in the tropical of factors acting on its surface, 

being unity. It takes as much regions than either round the The surface equatorial waters 

heat to warm 1 c.m. of sea water equator or in the still colder are less dense (under 1*027) than 

1° 0. as to warm 3,100 c.m. of air. regions farther north. This is to those of the tropical areas (over 

Distribution of Temperature. — be explained by upwelling of 1*027), and thence the density 

Table E summarizes Sir John colder water from below at the diminishes towards the poles, 

Murray’s investigations into the equator, and of sinking of dense being less than 1*025 within the 

distribution of mean tempera- warm water round the tropics. i^olar circles, 

tures in the ocean. The salient Table F, from Schott {Valdivia Circulation of Ocean. — The 
points brought out are that Reports), illustrates this clearly. surface currents are undoubtedly 

only 16 per cent, of the surface Below 2,500 ft. the vertical fall caused by the prevailing winds, 

waters, but as much as 92 per of temperature is very slow, an<l and they move, like the winds, 

cent, of the bottom waters, the horizontal variations are very round the areas of high pressure, 

have a mean temperature under small, indicating probably a slow clockwise in the northem.counter- 

40 F. Murray calculates that horizontal movement of the clockwise in the southern hemi* 

over 80 per cent, of the water has waters. sphere. Between the two westerly 

a temperature under, and less Distribution of Salinity,— currents of the equatorial regions 
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a co\iiiter-ourri?nt inovts east- 
wards. In the north Indian 
Ocean, however, the muiisouii 
cluiiii^es modify the circulation, 
which is, on the whole, easterly or 
westerly according? as the south- 


contained in sealed bottles, 
thrown overboard at sea, and 
picked up on the beach or by 
other ships ; hence the name 
‘ bottle charts.* For the pecul- 
iarities of the surface currents 


Table K. 


I Bottom. 

Hurfuce. i - — — - — ■ — 


Tfinjifni- 



Uiiiler KK) fms. 

Over IW fnw. 

ToUil. 



iVr 

Area. 
I,(MH) 8<i. 
lU. 

IVr 

Area, 1,000 

Per 

Area, 1,000 

iVr 



.S(l. ill. 

.■out. 

rent. 

mi. lu. 

cent. 

8<1. 111. 

rent. 

Over SO" 

30,10<I 

1»1‘) 

200 

2 9 





70 -SO ’ 


27-8 

1,«70 

1 ()•.') 





00-70’ 

1S,S00 

18-7 

2,UX) 

20-8 

800 

0-2 

4,860 

3-2 

TiO’-OO' 

18,400 


1,210 

12 0 

1,.5(X) 

1*2 

2,710 

2*0 

40 -7)0 ! 

14,5MX) , 

101) 

870 

8-C 

2,000 

2-0 

8,470 

2-5 

87)" 40 

80 87)’ 

j 11.400 

-■! 

1,000 1 
1,4()() ; 

10 T> 
14-7) 

00,000 j 

54,800 j 

.51*9 

42-7 

07,(X)0 

.55,760 

48-9 

40-6 

80' 

, 7,4(X) I 

7) 4 

1,440 i 

14*8 

2,4(X) j 

1-9 

3,840 

2 ‘8 1 

Totals. . 

137,20<I 1 


1 10,100 I 


127,100 j 


187,200 
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Depths of Isotherm ohaths, in metres. 



20“ c. 

15" c. 

10“ c. 

5" c. 

3“ c. 

Atlantic, 20’ 30" n 

100 

510 

700 

1,480 

3,130 

„ 0 

()5 

i:45 

315 

(>70 

2,560 

20" .30" .s 

145 

250 

470 

880 1 

! 1,520 

Indian, 0" 

V.\0 

100 

440 

1,250 : 

1,030 

1 „ 20 .30 8 

170 

tm 

670 

1,140 

1,780 




Table G. 



IVlKmits. 


PcrmitiiuH. 


Depths. 

Feet. 

A 

Limy 

UriiiaiiiM. 

Siluvons 

Krmaiii.s. 

InnrKanic. 

1 .ooo.nno 

8i|. III. 

Pfhtfjic - 
Red clay . . . 

7 

2 

01 

1.3,.500-23,.500 

51.5 

R.'idiolarian ooze 

4 

.54 

42 

14,000-27,(X)0 

23 

Diatom ooze 

23 

41 

36 

3,600 12,(KM) 

iro 

(1 lobigerinaooze 

64 

2 

•M 

2,400-18,000 

49*5 

Ptoropod ou7a; . 

70 

3 

18 

2,400-0,600 

04 





'Total . . . . 

1147 

^^oniincntal - 

P>lue mud . . 

13 

3 

84 

600-16,500 

14-5 

Rcil mud . . . 

32 

1 

()7 

600-7,200 

0*1 

( Jreen mud . . 

2.5 

14 

61 

600-7,500 

} ro 

(Green sand . . 

.50 

8 

42 

Under 5,100 

Volcanic core . ; 

20 

2 

78 

1,650-16,70(3 

} 07 

Volcanic sand . 

20 

1 

70 

600-2,600 

(’oral ooze . . I 

86 

1 

13 

600-11,000 

} 27 

Choral sand . . i 

87 

5 

8 

Under 1,650 

i 




Total .... 

19-0 


west or north-cast monsoon is 
blowing; while in the south of 
the continents, where no lands 
intervene, there is a continuous 
eastward movement of the waters. 
The charts showing ocean cur- 
lents arc compiled from papers 


of each ocean, see under Atlan- 
tic, Pacific, and Indian Oceans. 

Vertical movements affect the 
surface only in very restricted 
areas, such as the windward side 
of the oceans in trade-wind re- 
gions, The vertioul movements 


of the layers between 500 and 
2,500 ft. have already been noted. 
These are associated by Schott 
with the distribution of atmos- 
pheric pressure— high at the trop- 
ics, low at the equator ; but it is 
necessary to consider the inter- 
mediate links of almost cloud- 
less, rainless conditions round the 
tropics, the great evaporation imd 
high salinity of tl«?se waters, as 
well as the direct pressure of 
the atmosphere. According to 
Schott the waters below 2,500 ft. 
have a slow movement towards 
the equator, the slowness being 
due to the greater depth of 
water, which carries a sufficiently 
vast volume to replace the over- 
plus of surface waters driven 
northwards and southwards from 
the equatorial regions ; for the 
eastern currents of the ocean 
carry less water to the equator 
than the western currents carry 
away from it. Dr. Nansen has 
recently called in question the 
possibility of explaining oceanic 
circulation with reference to 
atmospheric conditions except 
for the superficial layers, and 
has revived the hypothesis that 
differences of density and the 
rotational component suffice, 
along with a consideration of 
the contour of the oceanic basin, 
to account for the observed 
phenomena. For waves, tidal 
movements, and currents, see 
Wave, Tides. For oceanic 
meteorological conditions, see 
Meteorology. For applications 
of oceanography and ocean mete- 
orology to navigation, see Navi- 
gation. For life in the ocean, 
see (Geographical Distribu- 
tion, Fisheries. 

The ocean Jfoor is covered 
with deposits, which are derivt d 
from the more permanent remains 
of dead organisms which have 
sunk mixed near the land with 
terraqueous deposits. The char- 
acteristics, depths, and areas of 
these different deposits are sum- 
marized in Table (i, after Mur- 
ray. 

Permanence of Ocean Basins , — 
The limit of blue mud has been 
taken to roughly indicate the 
margin of the more labile part 
of the earth’s crust, and until 
the discovery of red clay in 
Barbados it was thought that 
this deposit of very deep waters 
had never been raised above sea- 
level, and that seas deeper than 
from 12,000 to lt3,000 ft.— roughly 
one-third of the earth’s surface 
— represented primeval basins. 
Against this theory may be cite(i 
the similarities of the floras of the 
land-formed rocks of parts of dhst- 
ern S. America, S. Africa, Deccan, 
and Australia, which seem to indi- 
cate an earlier land connection, 
and the recent discovery on the 
Valdivia expedition of layers of 
red clay lying above deposits of 
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blue clay and limy type at 
depths of 23f700 ft., near the 
equator, in the Atlantic (0” ir y., 
18" 15' w.). 

A fairly accurate determina- 
tion of the depth of water under 
a shipcon the deep sea may be 
made by the bathometer, a deli- 
cately constructed spring-balance 
in%trumeiit v\(;hich is sensitive to 
the difference between the gravi- 
tational effect of sea water (den- 
sity, 1*028) and that of solid rock 
(aver, density, 2*75). 

Bibliofjrapky.Seo W. C. 
Thomson and J. Murray’s Report 
on the Scientific Results of II.M.S, 

‘ ’ (1882 05), 50 yols. 

and Appendices — see especially 
Summary of Scientific Results (2 
vols. 1897) ; also Die Forschunys- 
reise S.M.S. "Gazelle^ (1889 90), 
especially vol. ii. ; Report of the 
Danish '’Ingolf' Expedition; V. 
Nansen’s The Norwegian North 
Polar Expedition^ 1893-ij : Scien- 
tific especially vol. iii. 

(1902); C. Chun’s Ergehnisse der 
deutschen Tie f see- Expedition auf 
. . . dem Dampfer ‘ Valdivia^' 1S9S- 
9.9 —especially vol. i., by Dr. G. 
Schott (1902) ; Prince of Monaco’s 
expeditions in the Princesse Alice. 
The chief systematic works are 
G. V. Boguslawski and O. Kriiiii- 
mel’s Handbuch der Ozeano- 
graphie (1884-7), .1. Thoulet’s 
Ocianographie Statiq\ie et Dy- 
namique (1890, 1895). A useful 
smaller work is O. Krummel’s 
Der Ozeane (2nd od. 1902). 

Ocean Currents. See above. 

Oceania, a general term for 
the islands of the Pacific Ocean, 
or South Sea. Kxcluding Aus- 
tralia and New Zealand, the total 
land area is only some (10,000 sq. 
m., scattered over a vast extent 
of ocean— for 30° on either side of 
the equator— from the Hawaiian 
or Sandwich Is. on the N. to the 
Cook or Hervey Is. and Pitcairn 
I. on the s. Many of the islands 
are of volcanic origin, but the 
great majority are coral atolls. 
See Micronesia, Melanesia, 
Polynesia, Fiji, and the other 
groups of islands. 

Ocean Steamship Company 
was established in 1865. In 1902 
the company acquired the con- 
trol of the China Mutual Steam 
Navigation Co. Together they 
possess a fleet of 51 steamers, hav- 
ing an aggregate of 261,617 tons ; 
and services of cargo steamers 
are maintained between Glasgow, 
Bristol Channel ports, Liverpool 
and the Straits Settlements, 
China, Japan, and across the Pa- 
ciflo to British Columbia and 
Pu^t Sound ; between Liverpool 
and Sumatra and Java; between 
Singapore and West Australian 
ports ; and between Glasgow and 
Australia. 

Ocean us« in Greek mythology 
the god of the ocean, the son of 
Uranos and Gaea, the husband of 
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Tethys, and the father of all river 
gods and water nymphs. The 
early Greeks regarded the ocean 
as a huge river encircling the 
earth, which was held to be flat ; 
out of it and into it the sun, 
muon, and stars rose and set ; 
the dwelling of the dead was on 
its banks. 

Ocelot {Felis pardalis\ a wild 
cat of tropical America, remark- 
able for the beauty and variability 
of its coloration. It varies in 
length from three to four feet, 
exclusive of the tail, which meas- 
ures from eleven to fifteen inche.s. 
The ground colour is generally a 
shade of yellow or brown, and is 
marked by spots of black, ar- 
ranged in streaks and blotches. 
The ocelot is an admirable 
climber, and is a typical forest 
animal, preying upon birds and 
small mammals. 

Ochakov, tn., Kherson gov., 
S.W. Ru.ssia, m. k.N.k. of 
Odessa, on the Black Sea, with 
fisheries and fish-salting. Pop. 
(1897) 10,784. 

Ochiali, or Alt el-Uluji (b. 
1508), celebrated corsair, native of 
Calabria. As pasha of Algiers he 
recaptured Tunis for the Sultan 
Selim II., and gained a signal 
victory over the Turks off the 
Sicilian coast in 1570. See 
Poole’s The Barbary Corsairs 

Ochil Hills, in Scotland, of 
volcanic origin, and rich in 
minerals, running 25 m. from 
S.W. to N.E., between the coun- 
ties of Clackmannan, Kinross, 
and Fife in the s.E., and Perth in 
the N.w. The chief summits are 
Bencleuch (2,363 ft.), King’s Seat 
(2,111 ft.), and Dunmyat (1,375 
ft.). 

Ochiltree, vil. and par., Kyle 
dist., Ayrshire, 18 m. s. of Kil- 
marnock, on the southern bank of 
Lugar Water. Pop. of par. (1901 ) 
1,932. 

Ochino, Bernardino (1487- 
1564), Italian reformer, born at 
Siena, left the Observantine Fran- 
ciscans in 1524 for the severer 
rule of the Capuchins, of which 
he became vicar-general (1538). 
Summoned in 1542 before the In- 
quisition at Rome on a charge 
of heresy, he took refuge in 
England. On the accession of 
Mary ho withdrew to Zurich. 
He is chiefly remembered for 
his Tragedia (1549 ; and in Eng- 
lish), a remarkable series of 
dialogues which probably con- 
tributed to Milton’s Paradise 
Lost^ and for his Dialogi XXX. 
(1563). SeeBenrath’s Bernardino 
Ochino von Siena (1875; Eng. 
trans. 1876). 

Ochna, a genus of evergreen 
tropical shnibs, order Ochnneeae, 
with racemes of yellow flowers, 
followed by succulent fruits of 
ten, five, or fewer carpels placed 
on the enlarged receptacles. The 
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plants may be cultivated in the 
stove, in a well -drained peaty 
loam. 

Ochre, red, brown, or yellow 
hydrated oxide of iron, which 
occurs naturally, more or less 
mixed with clay or sand. Earthy 
incrustations of the oxides of 
other metals, such as antimony 
or bismuth, are also described as 
ochres, but are of less importance. 
The red or yellow ochres are pre- 
pared for use by grinding and 
washing, and are employed for 
making paints, and for colouring 
linoleum, paper, and other sub- 
stances. 

Ochrida, tn., European Tur- 
key, on lake of same name ; the 
seat of a Bulgarian bishopric. 
Pop. 18,906. 

Ochterlonv, Sir David (1758 
1825), British general, bom at 
Boston, United States, of Scot- 
tish parentage ; entered the serv- 
ice of the East India Company 
in 1777, and defended Delhi 
against Holkar (1804). He is 
chiefly remembered for his suc- 
cess against the Ghurkas in Ne- 
pal (1814-16). He also took an 
important part in the hostilities 
against the Pindaris and Mah- 
rattas (1817-18). 

Ocimum, a genus of sub- 
tropical and temperate herbs and 
sub-shrubs belonging to the order 
Labiatae. They bear racemes of 
flowers arranged in whorls of six 
to ten. The best-known species 
is the sweet basil {0. basilicum)^ 
an annual grown in Britain as 
a half-hardy herbaceous plant. 
Other species are O. minimum^ 
the bush basil, from ( ’hile ; and O. 
viridCj the so-called fever plant 
of W. Africa. 

Ockham, or Occam, William 
OF (d. c. 1349), English schoolman, 
rival of John Duns Scotus, was 
a native of Ockham, Surrey. En- 
tering the Franciscan order, ho 
became a lecturer at the Univer- 
sity of Paris. He defended the 
original Franciscan teaching of 
poverty, which resulted in an open 
breach with the Holy Sec. Taking 
refuge with Louis of Bavaria, he 
was received as general of the 
order by his supporters (1342). 
In politics he supported the tem- 
poral against the pontifical 
power, and in philosophy he re- 
vived nominalism against real- 
ism. Among his works are Opus 
Nonaginta Diemm (written c. 
1.330, published 1495); Compen- 
dium Errorum Johannis XXJT. 
Paper (c. 1.3.35) ; and Super Potrs- 
tate Summi Pontificis octo Qiicrs- 
tionum Decisionxs (c. 1.3.39); 

Summa Totius Logicer. (1488) ; 
Querstiones in Quatuor Lihros on 
the Sententice of Peter Lombard 
(1495). 

Ockiey, Simon (1678-1720), 
Orientalist, educated at Cam- 
bridge, passed most of his life as 
vicar of Swavesey, near St. Ives, 
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but was appointed professor of 
Arabic at Cambridge (1711). His 
chief work was a Historn of the 
tSaracens (1708-18). 

O'Connell, Count Daniel 
(? 1745 1833), French general, en- 
tered the Royal fciuiidois regiment 
(1700) ; was adjutant of Clare’s 
regiment of the Irish Brigade 
(1771), was present at the siege 
of Gibraltar (where he saved 
the life of Charles x.), and was 
created count (1785). While an 
emigre he submitted to lMtt(1792) 
a scheme for an Irish brigade of 
six regiments, and became col- 
onel of the fourth. He died at 
Blois, making 'the Liberator' 
(his nephew) his heir. JSee 
O’Connell’s Last Colonel of the 
Irish Brig i Iv {\^\y2). 



Daniel O'Connell, 


O'Connell, Daniel, ‘the 
Liberator’ (1775-1847), Irish poli- 
tician, bom near Cahirciveen, Co. 
Kerry. He was called to the 
Irish bar (1798), entering Parlia- 
ment (1830). Both as pleader and 
cross-examiner he was unrivalled ; 
and, recognized as a Catholic 
leader (1810), his speech for 
Magee (1813) made him the pro- 
tagonist of Roman Catholicism, 
eventually involving him in a 
duel (1815). His denunciation of 
Quarontotti’s rescript (1814), per- 
mitting the British government 
to veto appointments of Roman 
Catholic bishops, led to its with- 
drawal. On Grattan’s death (1820) 
O’Connell turned to the people in 
the cause of Catholic emancipa- 
tion. The year 1828 witnessed 
O’Connell M.P. for Clare, and 
also his last appearance at the 
bar in the Donerailc conspiracy 
case, in which he saved one 
hundred and fifty lives by his 
advocacy. He sat in the Re- 
form Parliament, which he had 
helped to create. Greeting the 
Tories with a revival of repeal 


(1840-3), he organized monster 
meetings, the largest of them at 
Tara. The meetings were pro- 
claimed, and O’Connell was tried 
and imprisoned for seditious con- 
spiracy ; but the judgment was 
reversed on appeal. He now fell 
back upon federalism (' Home 
Rule’); but ‘Young Ireland’ rose 
against him. He died at Genoa 
while on a pilgrimage to Rome. 
See Lives by O’Connell (1840), 
Hamilton (1888), and MacDonagli 
(1903) ; Lecky’s Leaders of Public 
Opinion in Ireland (new ed. 1903). 

O'Connor, or Connor, Ber- 
nard (‘;f 1060 98), x^hysician and 
author, of Irish birth, after 
acting as idiysician to John 
Soljieski, king of Poland, was 
a lecturer at Oxford and in 
London. He {mblished Dissertn- 
tiunes Medico-Phifsic(t{W\W>)^ and 
Evamjelium Medici (1097), whicli, 
since it i)ointcd to a natural ex- 
planation for the miracles of the 
New Testament, aroused consid- 
erable opposition. His History 
of Polarul apiJcared in 1698. 

O'Connor, Feabgus Edward 
(1794-1855), Chartist leader, born 
in Co. Cork, Ireland; was re- 
turned to Parliament for his 
county (1832). At first identified 
with the movement for the rex>eal 
of the union, he severed himself 
f rom O’Connell on a question of 
leadership, and devoting himself 
to the cause of Radicalism in Eng- 
land, subsequently rose to the 

I ead of the Chartist movement, 
the organ of which, the Northern 
Stnr^ he edited. See Gammage’s 
History of Chartism (1854), and 

II story of the Chartist Movement 
1894). 

O'Connor, Sir Nicholas 
Roderick (1843), British diplo- 
matist, entered the diplomatic 
service in 1866. He has been 
chargi d'affaires at Peking (1884- 
86), consul-general in Bulgaria 
(1886 - 92), minister at Peking 
(1892-6), at St. Petersburg (1895- 
98), and has been ambassador at 
Constantinople since 1898. 

O'Connor, Roderic (11 16-98), 
king of Ireland, succeeded as 
king of Connaught (1156) and 
king of Ireland (1166). Defeated 
by Richard Strongbow (1171), he 
was forced to conclude a treaty 
with Henry ii.; but never fully 
submitting to English rule, he 
was ultimately deposed. See 
O’Conor Don’s O'Conors of Con- 
naught (1891). 

O’Connor, Thomas Power 
(1848), Irish politician and jour- 
nalist, was born at Athlone. He 
early found enmloyment on the 
staff of the Daily Telegraphy 
which he left to become an as- 
sistant in the office of the New 
York Herald. He entered Par- 
liament as member for Galway 
(1880), and soon became a promi- 
nent member of the Parnellite 
party. Since 1885 he has been 
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one of the members for Liver- 
pool. In 1883 he was elected 
president of the Irish National- 
ist League. He is generally 
known as T.P., and is the man who 
made the N-it/i, M.A.P.y T,P2s 
iv eeklyt and P.T,0..n\\ ei them 
instantaneous and brilliant suc- 
cesses. His works include Le^d 
Beaconsjield, a Biography (187u; 
2nd ed. 1884) : (Hadstone's House 
of Commons (1885); The Parnell 
Movement (1880); Home Old Love 
Stories (1895); Napoleon (1896); 
In the Days of My Youth (19(W). 

Oconto, city, Wisconsin, 
U.S.A., CO. seat of Oconto co., 
on Green Bay. Has large lum- 
ber, fishing, brewing, flour-mill- 
ing, and canning industries. 
Pox>. (19(K)) 5,640. 

Octans, a small constellation 
formed by Lacaille in 1762. The 
south pole of the heavens is 
situated near <r Octantis, a star 
of 5‘8 magnitude. 

Octave, in music. The inter- 
val of an octave — the most per- 
fect consonance in music — is pro- 
duced when the higher of two 
sounds contains double the num- 
ber of vibrations of the lower 
sound. The higher sound then 
constitutes the first upper-par- 
tial in the harmonic senes gen- 
erated by the lower sound. The 
eighth not(i of a diatonic scale 
is always the octave of the first 
note. The term octave is also 
tipplied to the scries of notes 
forming a scale -f./;. an octave of 
the scale of C. 

Octavia. (i.) The sister to Au- 
gustus, the Ruinan emperor, and 
was married, first, to Gains Mar- 
cel lus, consul in 50 B.c., and after 
his death to the triumvir Mark 
Antony, in 40 b.c. For some 
years her influence kept Augustus 
and Antony at x)eace ; but after- 
wards Antony’s abandonment of 
her for Cleox^atra led to the 
war between him and Augustus. 
Octavia died in 11 B.c. ( 2 .) The 
daughter of the Emperor Clau- 
dius and Messalina ; was married 
to Nero, who first divorced her on 
the plea of sterility, and then 
(62 a.d.) had her put to death 
on the charge of adultery. 

October. See Year. 

Octomerla, a genus of epiph- 
ytal orchids, natives of Brazil 
and the W. Indies, bearing dense 
clusters of small white or yellow 
flowers, and easily cultivated in 
peat and sphagnum. 

Octopus, an eight-armed cuttle. 
To the genus Octopus belong an 
enormous number of species, of 
which one, 0. vulgariSy is fopnd 
off the British coast. The most 
generally distributed British 
octopod is, however, a member 
of the genus Eledone, with only 
one row of suckers down the 
arms, in place of the two of 
octopus. From their allies, the 
ten-armed cuttles, the octopeds 
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differ not only in the number of 
the arms, but aUo in the absence 
of the internal shell, the fact 
that the suckers are sessile in- 
stead of stalked, that the body 
is short and rounded instead 
of elon^fated. Octopods typic- 
ally lurk on the sea-bottom, but 
many species have their arms 
webbed, ahd c|in swim with jfreat 
swiftness. Like other cuttles, 
they possess considerable power 
of colour change. Their eggs 
are hxed to a common stalk at- 
tached to a stone or rock. Each 
egg cluster may contain 1,000 
eggs, and the female may produce 
from forty to fifty of such clusters 
in one season. See Cuttles. 



Common Octopus. 


Octroi has, from its former 
general meaning of a command 
supported by royal authority, de- 
veloped a specialized meaning — 
viz. that of a tax levied on ar- 
ticles passing into a town, e.Q. in 
France and Italy. 

O’Curry, Eugene (1796-1862), 
Irish scholar, who issued useful 
text-i, with translations, of Irish 
poetry. He was appointed pro- 
fessor of Irish history and archie- 
ology at the Catholic University 
of Ireland (1855). His lectures 
On the Manners and Customs of 
the Ancient Irish appeared in 
1873. See Memoir in Irish 
Monthly Magazine^ April 1874. 

Od. See Reichbnbach, Haron. 

Odal. See Allodial. 

Oddfell ows, a social and 
benevolent order, founded in 
London in 1745. Tho Independ- 
ent Order of Oddfellows (Man- 
chester Unity) was formed in 
Manehester in 1813, and is one 
of the oldest of friendly organi- 
zations. At the end of 1964 
the total adult membership was 
1,021,474, and tho juvenile mem- 
bers numbered 117,897. The 
society comprises 4,920 lodges, 
divided into 448 districts. The 


total capital amounts to 
£12,524,6.35. The order is also 
strongly represented in the 
United States and the Colonies. 

Ode, a Greek term for a lyric 
or me lie poem sung to a musi- 
cal accompaniment. Two main 
forms of ode emerge in Greek 
poetry. The first consists of a 
series of uniform stanzas con- 
structed on a somewhat elaborate 
metrical system. This was used 
for the personal lyric of Aleman 
of Sardis, Sappho and Alcceus 
of Lesbos, and Anacreon of Teos, 
and may be called the .^Eolic, or, 
from its adoption for the imita- 
tive Roman lyric, the Horatian 
ode. The other is the Dorian or 
choric ode, designed for singing 
by groups of voices, answering 
each other or in unison. The 
origin of this is ascribed to Ste- 
sichorus of Himera, who fixed 
the threefold structure of the 
strophe and antistrophe, sung by 
two half -choirs, and the final 
epodc, sung by the whole body. 
This is the variety of ode used 
by the Attic dramatists, by Pin- 
dar of Thebes, and by Bacchy- 
lides of Ceos. In the wider sense 
the ode may be classed as belong- 
ing to lyric poetry, but is generally 
long, elaborate in its stanzaic 
form and in the arrangement of its 
rhymes, and inspired by the im- 
personal emotions of admiration, 
or of moral, religious, or philo- 
sophic ardour. Many odes are 
elegiac rather than purely lyrical 
in tone. In English poetry the 
Horatian ode exists in every de- 
gree of elaboration, from the 
simple stanzas of Marvell’s Upon 
CromweWs Return from Ireland^ 
Collins’s To Evening, Words- 
worth’s To Duty, or Shelley’s 
To a Skylark, to the elaborate 
schemes of Spenser’s Epithala- 
mion, Milton’s Hymn on the Morn- 
ing of ChrisVs Nativity, Shelley’s 
To the West Wind, Keats’s To 
a Nightingale, Arnold’s Thyrsis, 
Swinburne’s Are Atque Vale. 
The choric ode, in its strict form, 
is used by Congreve, Gray, and 
other 18th-century waiters, and 
in such modern imitations of 
classical tragedy as Matthew 
Arnold’s Merope. More f reouent, 
however, is a third ty^, tnc so- 
called ‘irregular ode.’ This is 
written neither in strophe, anti- 
strophe, and epode, nor in uni- 
form stanzas. It has sometimes 
a continuous movement through- 
out ; is sometimes divided, in 
accordance with transitions of 
thought, into irregular sections. 
In either case it consists of a 
succession of iambic lines, of 
differing lengths and variously 
rhymed, upon no fixed system, 
but as the instinct of the poet 
may suggest. The irregular ode 
is said to have its origin in Abra- 
ham Cowley’s failure to under- 
stand the atrophic arrangement 


of Pindar. Drydt n’s To the Pious 
Memory of Mrs. Anne Killigrew, 
Wordsworth’s Intimations of Im- 
mortality, and Tennyson’s On 
the Death of the Duke of Welling- 
ton are amongst its triumphs ; 
and its use by Coventry Patmore 
and Mr. Francis Thompson has 
given it an especial prominence 
in recent verse. See E. Gosse’s 
English Odes (1881) and Sharp’s 
Or eat Odes (1890). 

Odenathus (assassinated 266 
.\.D.), prince of Palmyra in Asia, 
who kept the Persians in check 
after they had defeated and cap- 
tured the Roman emperor Vale- 
rian (260 A.D.). For these services 
he was rewarded by Gallienus 
with the title of Augustus. He 
was succeeded by his wife, the 
famous Zenobia. 

Odenburg. See Oedenburo. 

OdenkircHien, tn., Rhine Prov- 
ince, Prussia, on the Niers, 21 m. 
s.w. of Dlisseldorf ; manufactures 
silks, velvets, cottons, linens, 
and leather. Pop. (1900) 14,745. 

Odense, tn., Denmark, cap. of 
Funen, and see of a bishop, 80 m. 
s.w. of Copenhagen. It has the 
churches of St. Knud (llth cen- 
tury) and Our Lady (12th cen- 
tury). Exports butter, cheese, 
hides, bacon, corn, and molasses. 
It was the birthplace of Hans 
Andersen. Pop. (1901) 40,138. 

Odenwald, mountainous dist., 
S. Germany, lies E. of the Rhine, 
between the Main and the Ncckar. 
The highest peak is Katzenbuckel 
(2,057 ft.). The district, which 
is richly wooded, is noted for its 
scenery and its legends. 

Oder (Lat. Viadrus), river of 
Germany, rising in the Sudetic 
Mts. in Moravia, and after a 
course of 563 m. falls at Stettin 
into the Pommersches Haff, which 
is connected with the Baltic by 
three arms. The most important 
tributaries are, on the left, the 
Neisse, the Katzbach, and the Bo- 
ber ; and on the right, the Warthe. 
By means of the Finow Canal the 
Oder is connected with the Havel, 
and with the Spree by the Fried- 
rich Wilhelm Canal. The river 
is navigable as far as Ratibor. 

Odessa, tn. and port on the 
Black Sea, in Kherson gov., 
S.W. Russia, 85 m. w.s.w. of 
Kherson city. It is the fourth 
largest town in Russia and the 
second port of the empire. The 
harbour faces a great bay which 
forms tho N.w. extremity of the 
Euxinc. The roadstead is ex- 
iK)sed, but four artificial har- 
lx>urs (besides ample docks) sup- 
ply excellent accommodation. 
In ordinary winters it freezes 
for a few days only. The town 
is much better built than most 
Russian cities : the streets and 
squares are broad, well paved 
and kept, with plenty of trees; 
some of the main arteries are 
very fine. Among the chief build- 
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are the cathedral, the town 
hall, the city library, the museum 
of antiquities (containing many 
Grioco-Scythian remains from the 
Crimea and Black Sea coast), the 
tlicatre, the imperial palace, the 
residence of the governor, the 
courts of justice, and the bourse 
(181)1)). The university (with over 
1,000 students), inaugurated in 
1865, has a good library ami 
instorical and biological collec- 
tions. The trade of Odessa 
amounts to over £20,000,000 
(nearly €16,000,000 exports, and 
over €1,000,000 imports). The 
chief exports are hour, wheat, 
Imrley, rye, maize, oats, oilcake, 
sugar, ])ease, beans, alcohol, ca- 
viare, fish, horses, sheep, cattle, 
poultry, game, skins, and wood. 
C^atherine ll. founded Odessa by 
a rescript of May 24, 171)4. From 
1817 to 1859 it was a free port. 
The French Emigre noble, the Due 
de llichelieu, was tlie first gover- 
nor (1808-14), and did much for 
Odessa. Tn 1854 the Anglo-F rench 
s(iuadron attacked the town with- 
out result, and in 1876-7 the Turk- 
ish warships blockaded it with 
equal inelFectiveness. During the 
Russian revolutionary and anti- 
Semitic outbreaks of 1905, Odessa 
suffered severely, and was the 
scene of much fighting and de- 
struction of property. The town 
was also for a time terroriz€al 
by the mutinous Black Sea fleet. 
Pop. (1897) 405,041. 

Odeum, a name given to build- 
ings intended for musical con- 
tests and performances. They 
were similar in shape and con- 
struction to theatres, but smaller, 
and roofed over, 'the first odeum 
at Athens was built by Pericles. 
Another and larger odeum was 
built on the southern slope of 
the Acropolis by Herodes Atticus 
(c. 120 A.D.) ; its ruins still exist. 

Odeypoor. See Udaipuk. 

Odhner, Klas Theodor (1836- 
1904), Swedish historian, professor 
of history at Lund (1871), member 
of the Swedish Academy (1885), 
and royal record keeper (1887). 
His chief works are Sveriges 
Po/itiska Ilistoria under Koning 
(/uxtaf iii'x Itegering (1895-1900) 
and Orsnkerne till O uxtaf //. 
Adolfs dellagande i 30 driga 
Kriget (1882). 

Odin, Woden, or Wuotan was 
the supreme god of the Teutonic 
tribes, the bestower of wisdom 
and valour. Under the influence 
of Roman ideas he became iden- 
tified with Mercury, and thus the 
Dies Mercurii was Tcutonizcd 
into ‘Woden’s Day* (Wednesday). 
Cattle and horses, captive ene- 
mies, and even the old and frail 
members of a tribe, were sacri- 
ficed to him until the middle 
ages (Elton’s Origins^ 2nd ed. p. 
125). This was frequently done 
by pushing the victims over a 
high cliff. 


Odoacer, the king of the Ger- 
manic tribo of the Heruli, who 
led the barbaric invasion which 
overthrew the western empire 
of ^me (476). He took the title 
of king of Italy, and reigned until 
he was overthrown by Theodoric, 
king of the Goths (493). 

O’Donnell, Leopold, Duke of 
Tetuan (1809-67), Spanish gen- 
eral and statesman, was born in 
Tenerife, of Irish descent ; served 
in the army of Queen Christina, 
and while sharing her exile (1840 • 
43) made efforts to secure her 
restoration. He became minister 
of war under Espartero (1854), 
premier (1856 and 1858), and suc- 
cessfully conducted the war with 
Morocco (1859), for which he re- 
ceived his dtikcdom. 

O’Donovan, John (1809-61), 
Irish historian and archreologist, 
translated the Battle of Magh 
Rath (1842) and the Annals of 
Ireland by the Four Masters 
(1848-51), and wrote an excellent 
Grammar of the Irish Language 
(1845). He was professor of Irish 
in Queen’s College, Belfast, was 
actively engagtul on the Ordnance 
Survey of^ Ireland, and prepared 
a translation of the Brehon laws. 


flowers, and thrive in a well- 
drained soil which contains a fair 
proportion of leaf-mould. 

Odvsseus, one of the chief 
Greek leaders in the Trojan war. 
The Latin form of his name is 
Ulysses. His wife was Pmelope, 
ana their only child Tclemachus. 
In the war he distinguished him- 
self by his prow^'ss, and ^Iso 
by his wisdom and eloquence. 
He was one of the heroes who 
entered Troy in the wooden horse, 
the idea of which some authori- 
ties attribute to him. After the 
fall of Troy he wandered for ten 
years, meeting with the many ad- 
ventures recorded in the Odyssey. 
Odysseus’s wanderings reflect 
early Greek geographical know- 
ledge, but so vaguely that it is 
uncertain whether their scene 
should be placed on the coasts of 
Sicily and Italy, or, as more recent 
writers hold, in the Black Sea. 
Odysseus, in his courage, his cool- 
ness, his patience under misfor- 
tune, and above all in bis ready 
wit, absolute lack of scruple, and 
delight in deception, was the ideal 
Greek of the time of the poet, as 
he is, in som ? respects, the typi- 
Ceal Greek of the present day. 



Odontornithrs : Skidl of Ilcxperornix irgalis. 


Odontoglossum, a genus of 
tropical American orchids. The 
flowers have spreading, free se- 
pals and nearly equal petals. 
Some of the species require the 
temperature of the intermediate 
house, some do well in the cool 
house when the temperature is 
not below 38° P., whilst a few arc 
grown suspended in baskets or on 
rafts in the open air under trees. 

Odontopteryx, a fish-eating 
fossil bird, the skull of which 
has been found in the London 
(Jlay of Sheppey I. 

Odontornithes, fossil toothed 
birds. No existing birds have 
teeth in the adult condition, 
though in the young embryos of 
parrots rudimentary teeth have 
been found. In Cretaceous and 
Jurassic strata birds have been 
found having many conical teeth 
in both jaws, resembling closely 
those of existing reptiles. Among 
the groups most fully known are 
Hesperornis, Archaeopteryx, and 
Ichthyornis. See Marsh’s Mono- 
graph of the Odontornithes (1880). 

Odontospermum, a genus of 
herbaceous composite plants, 
mostly natives of the countries 
bordering on the Mediterranean. 
They bear large heads of yellow 


Odyssey. .Sec Homer. 

CEcolanipadius, Joanneh 
(1482-1531)— Latin-G reek form of 
Ilausschein, itself an altered 
form of the original Hussgen-- 
German reformer, born atAVeins- 
be rg. In 1515 he became a preacher 
at Basel, where he assisted Eras- 
mus in the preparation of his 
New 'I’estament. In 1518 he pub- 
lished his Greek Grammar. It 
was Zwingli who, after 1523, in- 
fluenced him chiefly ; and him he 
ably supported in a controversy 
with Luther on the subject of the 
cucharist. See Lives by Herzog 
(184.3) and Hagenbach (1859). 

CEcumenical, or Ecumenical, 
a term applied to those church 
councils at which the whole Chris- 
tian world was represented. (See 
Councils.) The cecumenical sym- 
bols are the three great creeds— 
the Apostles’, the Nicenc, and 
the Athanasian. 

(Edema, in pathology, the 
swelling of any part, dfio to 
an unusual quantity of blood 
serum in the tissues. It is com- 
monly seen first either where 
the tissues are normally loose, as 
about the eyes, and particularly 
under them, or at the extremi- 
ties, where the circulation is less 
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rapid. Obstruction of the vessels, 
from external pressure or from 
blocking by a clot or embolus, 
will cause oedema behind the 
obstruction, and is a common 
symptom in Bright’s disease and 
in atfeetions of the heart. Treat- 
ment depends upon the cause, 
l^ut tlie general line of procedure 
is to assist the heart’s action by 
keeping the sufferer recumbent, 
strengthening the cardiac im- 
pulse, and relieving the tissues 
of the fluid by diuretics. 

Oedenburg (Hung. Sopron\ 
tn., cap. of CO. of same name, 
Hungary, 58 m. by rail s.w. of 
Presburg. Manufactures sugar, 
preserved fruit, agricultural im- 
plements. Pop. (1900) 3,3,478. 

(E d i p u s, in ancient Greek 
legend, a king of Thebes in 
Bteotia, the son of Laius and 
Jocasta, and father of Eteoclcs, 
Polynices, Antigone, and Ismene. 
His father had been warntil 
by the Delphic oracle that he 
would perish by the hands of 
his own son. Accordingly, when 
(Kdipus was born, Laius had him 
exposed on Mt. Citlneron, with 
his feet pierced and bound. A 
shepherd found him, and took 
him to Polybus, king of Corinth, 
who adopted him as his own son. 
QCdipus, having gone to Delphi, 
met Laius and slew him. He 
then made his way to Thebes, 
slew the Sphinx, wedded Jo- 
casta, and ruled in prosperity 
for many years. At last a pesti- 
lence ravaged the land, and the 
oracle of Delphi declared that, 
to deliver the people from it, 
the murderer of Laius must be 
expelled. CEdipus learned from 
the prophet Tiresias that he was 
the man, and also that he was 
Laius’s son, and had married his 
own mother; whereon ho blinded 
himself, and Jocasta took her own 
life. He wandered as a beggar 
until he found refuge in Attica, 
where he died at Colonus, near 
Athens. The story is best told 
in^ Sophocles’s (E dipus Rex and 
(Edipus Coloneus. See also 
ASschylus’s Seven against Thebes, 
and Euripides’s Phosnissie. 

(Edogonium, a genus of fresh- 
water algae belonging to the divi- 
sion of the Confervoideae ; char- 
acterized by the thallus being 
composed of unbranched fila- 
ments, the swarm spores, oogonia, 
and antheridia being formed from 
the cells of the filaments. They 
which 
ater. 
Gott- 
poet 
influ- 

quainted with German romantic 
literature, and his Digte (1803) 
marked the beginning of a new 
Danish literature. In 
1806 appeared two volumes of 
Poetiske Skrifter^ including Alad- 


lorm une green masses 
fr^e stones, etc., in the w 
(Ehlenschlflger, Adam 
l*OB (1779-18601, romantic 
of Denmark. Under the 
ence of Steffens he b(>nan 


din, a beautiful poetical version 
of one of the tales in the Arabian 
Nights. From 1805 to 1809 he 
visited the Continent at the €‘x- 
pensc of the Danish government, 
made the acquaintance of the 
great German writers, and wrote, 
among other things, his famous 
tragedies from Scandinavian sub- 
lects, Haakon Jarl (1805), Baidu r 
hin Oode (1807), Palnatoke (1807), 
and Axel og Valborg (1808). In 
1814 appeared Hclge, and in 1819 
Nordensguder. His feud with 
the critic Baggesen divided Dan- 
ish literature into two hostile 
camps. The most successful of 
his later works is the tragedy 
Disa (1842). Best critical edi- 
tions of his works by Liebcnberg, 
Poetiske Skrifter (1857-02), in 32 
vols. ; his own autobiography 



(Enothcra biennis. 

1. Ucnii.'ii ami i-alyx tula*; 2. capsule, 
opened ; 3, section. 


(1830-31), Arentzen’s Baggesen og 
(Ehlenschldger (1879), and Niel- 
sen’s A. (Ehlenschldger 
Oehicr, Gustav FiiiKnuiCH. 
See Ohler. 

Oeland. See Oland, 

O e I s, or Gls, tn., Silesia, 
Prussia, 20 ra. e.n.e. of Breslau ; 
manufactures agricultural imple- 
ments, cloth, and boots, and has 
a 16th-century castle (restored 
1894). Pop. (1900) 10,000. 

Oelsnitz, tn., Saxony, Ger- 
many, on the Weisse Elster, 26 
m. s.s.w. of Zwickau; manufac- 
tures carpets, curtains, and ma- 
chinery. Pop. (1900) 13,600. 

(Enocarpus, a genus of tropi- 
cal palms, natives of S. America. 
They bear great spikes of monce- 
cious flowers, followed by dark- 
coloured oval one-seeded fruits. 
The leaves are pinnat^ and borne 
in terminal crowns. The species 


are not difficult of cultivation in 
the temperature of the stove, in 
a well-drained peaty soil. 

(Enqmaus, king of Pisa in Elis, 
according to ancient Greek le- 
gend, and father of Hippodamia. 
See Peloi’S. 

(Enomel, a sweet liquid pre- 
pared from a mixture of wine and 
honey. This is distinct from 
oxymel, which is the name given 
to a mixture of soured wines or 
of vinegar and honey. 

(E n o n e, in ancient Grtiek le- 
gend the wife of Paris, the son 
of Priam, king of Troy, before 
he deserted her for Helen. Her 
story is told in Tennyson’s CEnone. 

(Enophyta, tn. in Bieotia in 
ancient Greece, on l.bk. of Asopus. 
Here the Athenians defeated the 
Boeotians (457 B.c.) and gained 
possession of Boeotia. 

CEnothera, a genus of herbs 
and shrubs belonging to the order 
Onagrariaceae. They generally 
bear showy flowers, which very 
commonly bloom at nigh t, whence 
their popular name of evening 
primrose. The flowers have four 
petals, obovate in form. 

CErsted. Hans Christian 
(1777-1851), Danish physicist, dis- 
coverer of electro - magnetism, 
became at Copenhagen in 1806 
professor of physics. His great 
discovery was dealt with in Ke- 
perimenUt circa effectum conti ictus 
Electrici in acum Magneticam 
(1820); while he also published 
NaturUerens Mechaniske Deel 
(1844), Aanden i Naturen (1849- 
50), To Capitler af det Skjbnncs 
NaturUere (1845). See Life by 
Ranch and Forchhammer; Ger. 
trans, by Sebald (185.3). 

Oesel, isl. in Baltic Sea, at en- 
trance of Gulf of Riga, forming 
part of T Jvonia gov., N.W. Russia ; 
area 1 ,047 sq.m. Pop. ( 1897)56,0(X). 
Forestry is valuable ; horse, cattle, 
and sheep rearing are important; 
and the coast fisheries and fowl- 
ing (especially of seals and wild 
swans) are celebrated. Tar is 
manufactured, and there is a fa- 
mous breed of smal 1 , hardy ponies. 
The^only town is Arensburg (pop. 

(Esophagus. See Gullet. 

Oesterreich. See Austria 
and Austria-Hungary. 

Oetinger, Christoph Fkikp- 
RICH (1702-82), theolo^an, who 
developed a theosophic system 
which he set forth in .sermons and 
works collected by Ehmann ( 1858). 
See his Autobiography (184.5), 
Auberlen's Die Theosophic Octin- 
gers (1848), Ehmann’s Oetingers 
Lehen und Bricfe (1859), and 
Wiichter’s Bengcl und Oetinger 
(1885). 

Ofen, Hungary. See Buda- 
pest. 

Ofen Pass, a pass (7,071 ft.) 
which leads from the Lower En- 
gadine or Inn valley (Swiss can- 
ton of the Orisons) to the Swiss 


valley of Munster, and so down 
to the head of the Adige valley 
at Qlurns or Mals, and to the 
Reschen Scheideck road. 

Offa, king of Mercia from 757 
to 795. To prevent the raids of 
the Welsh ho built a ditch or 
rampart from Flintshire to the 
Severn, near Bristol, known as 
Offa’s Dike. 

Offenbach, tn., grand -duchy 
of Hesse, Germany, on 1. bk. of 
Main, 3 m. E. of Frankfort. It 
is a great industrial centre, an<l 
exports leather goods, carriages, 
chemicals, soap, carpets, varnish, 
etc. Pop. ( 1900)50,468. 

Offenbach, Jacques (1819-80), 


of the Th6fitre Francais orches- 
tra (1848), and in 18a5 took the 
Th^&tre Comte, which he re- 
named Bouffes Parisiens. Here 
he produced over seventy popu- 
lar operettas. Amongst the best 
known are Orphic aux Enfcr» 
1858), Oenevieve de Brabant 
I860), La Grande Dvchetcc ( 1 867 ), 
Madame Favari (1878), and Lcs 
Contes d" Hoffmann (1881). See 
Life by Martinet ( 1892). 

Offenburg, tn., Baden, Ger- 
many, on the Kinzig, 27 m. s.w. 
of Baden, manufactures cottons, 
linens, glass, agricultural imple- 
ments, and leather. Pop. (1900) 
13,664. 

Offensive and Noxious 
Trades. There are certain trades 
in which animal matter is worked 
up, producing offensive odours, 
that cannot be started in an 
urban district without the con- 
sent of the public health author- 
ity — the principal being those 
of blood-boiler, bone-boiler, fell- 
monger, soap-boiler, tallow- 
melter, tripe-boiler. It has been 
held that a brickmaker, or even 
a hospital for the treatment 
of infectious diseases, cannot be 
prohibited under the act. The 
trades enumerated are not, per 
se, unlawful if conducted in a 
proper manner and in a proper 
place. These trades are regu- 
lated by the Act of 1875, s. 112- 
116, and by the London Act, 1891, 
s. 19-22. 

Offertory. The alms which 
are collected at divine service 
are very commonly called the of- 
fertory, but the term is rightly 
applicable to the solemn offering 
up of these alms and the obla- 
tion of the bread and wine in the 
eucharist. 

Officer, a term which, when 
standing alone, is understood to 
apply exclusively to a commis- 
sioned officer. Colonels, lieuten- 
ant-colonels, and majors are field 
officers; and captains, lieutenants, 
and sub-lieutenants company of- 
ficers. The active list of the army 
includes officers serving on full 
pay and those on half-pay ; but 
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the legal status of officers on re- 
tired pay is also secured to them 
by the Army Act. While on full 
ay officers are disqualified from 
olding any municipal office; they 
are absolutely exempted from 
service on a coroner’s jury, and 
from being placed on the jury 
list for grand and common jtiries ; 
nor may they act as directors of 
public companies. No officer on 
the active list is allowed to leave 
tho United Kingdom without spe- 
cial permission from the War 
Office. Within the service, an 
officer can only be punished after 
trial by a general court-martial. 
Any officer may be dismissed at 
his Majesty’s pleasure. For of- 
ficers in the navy, see Naval 
Offioeks. 

Official List. See Stock Ex- 
change. 

Official Secrets. It is a mis- 
demeanour punishable by one 
year’s imprisonment — (1) to 
wrongfully enter a military build- 
ing with intent to acquire infor- 
mation; (2) to unlawfully obtain 
a copy of tmblic documents ; (3) 
for an official to communicate 
official secrets. It is a felony 
punishable with penal servitude 
for life to perform such acts with 
intent to communicate them to 
a foreign state. It is a misde- 
meanour to incite another to com- 
mit such offences. All prosecu- 
tions must be sanctioned by the 
attorney - general (Official Se- 
crets Act, 1889). 

Officinal Plants. See PiiAU- 

MACOl»A-:iA. 

Ofterdingen, Heinrich von, 
German ‘Minnesinger,’ is men- 
tioned in a poem of the 13th 
century. Her Biingerkrieg auf 
der Wartburg^ as having taken 
art in a tournament of song 
efore Hermann, landgrave of 
Thuringia. He is also the sub- 
ject of the romance of Novalis, 
Heinrich von Ofterdingen (1799). 
His existence as a historical per- 
sonage has, however, never been 
entirely established. 

Ogaden and Qosha, dist. of 
British E. Africa, bounded on the 
K. by Juba, on the 8. by tho 
e<iuator, on the w. by Tanaland. 
Ogaden was taken over by the 
British government in 1895. 

Ogam or Ogham Speech and 
Writing. The Gaelic word ogam 
or ogham has been alike applied 
to a peculiar form of speech and 
to a peculiar script, lx)th very 
ancient. Tho chief characteris- 
tic of the former was that the 
names of letters were inserted in 
words, in certain syllables, in lieu 
of tho letters themselves. The 
result was a complete disguise of 
Gaelic to all but the initiated. 
These were at first iM>ets, musi- 
cians, and men of learning; but 
Professor Kuno Meyer has shown 
(Gypsy Lore Journal, 1891, vol. 
ii.) that Ogham speech is still 
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current among existing Irish 
tinkers and vagrants. The script 
was apparently not employed to 
express tho jargon ; but it re- 
ceived its name because it, too, 
was cryptic. There were several 
varieties ~ e,g.. Wheel -4)gham 
(which St. Columba was able to 
read). Bird, Colour, Hill^ Church, 
and Tree Ogham, th« best knowli. 
The key still in use for trans- 
literation was first given in the 
14th-century Book of BaUymote, 
and reproduced in Brash’s work 
(1879). This script v/as used for 
writing messages and letters, 
generally on wooden staves, but 
sometimes on shields. But the 
specimens chieffy studied to-day 
arc the numerous inscriptions on 
archaic stones mostly found in 
Ireland. See Brash’s Ggam- in- 
scribed Mojiuments (1879) ; Fergu- 
son’s Ogham Inscriptions (1887). 



Ogam-inscribed Monument, 
Tralee, Co. Kerry „ 


Ogden, city, Utah, U.S.A., the 
CO. seat of Weber co., on the 
Weber R., 35 m. N. of Salt Lake 
City ; has woollen mills, canning 
factories, brick and tile works, 
etc. Pop. (1900)16,313. 

Ogdensburg, city, St. Law- 
rence CO., New York, U.S.A., on 
the St. Lawrence. Pop. (1900) 
12,633. 

Ogham. See Ogam. 

Ogilby, John (1600-76), dan- 
cing - master, translator, and 
I)rinter, native of Scotland ; en- 
tered the household of the Earl 
of Strafford (1633). Ruined by 
the civil war, he supported him- 
self by making translations of 
Virgil and Homer, but at the res- 
toration he gained employment 
at court. He established a* pub- 
lishing business in London, and 
issued maps and road books. 
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Ogilvie, John (1797-1867), 
Scottish lexicoirraober ; prepared 
an enlarged eaicion of Webster’s 
Dictionary, the imperial Diction- 
ary (1^ ; later ed. 1882-3). In 
1865 he published the Stuaenta* 
Engliah Dictionary^ of which a 
condensed edition appeared in 
1807. * 

• ^11 vy, liAViiV. See Baukik, 

Oglethorpe, James Edward 
(1690-1785), English philanthro- 
pist, soldier, and founder of the 
colony of (Georgia. After serv- 
ing under Prince Eugene on the 
Continent, he entered the Com- 
mons as member for Haslemere 
(1722). He did much to bring to 
light the infamous conditions of 
debtors’ prisons, and with a grant 
of land from the king, and £10,000 
voted by Parliament, he sailed 
in 1732 with one hundred and 
twenty debtors as settlers, and 
founded the colony of Georgia. 
In 1742 ho beat off a Spanish at- 
tack. Returning to England, he 
served against the Jacobites in 
1745. See Life by Robert Wright 
(1867). 

Ogmore, vil., Glamorganshire, 
S. Wales, 2 m. s.w. of Bridgend, 
has a ruined Norman keep, and 
at the adjacent village of Ewenny 
a 12th-century priory. 

Ogmore and Qarw, coal-min- 
ing district in Glamorganshire, 
S. Wales, 4 m. n.k. of Bridgend. 
Pop. urb. dist. (HKll) 19,912. 

Ogowai, riv. of French Congo, 
W. Africa, rises about 3*^ s. and 
15“" E., and flows N.W., w., and 
s.w. some 700 m. to the AtUntic 
Ocean, which it enters by a delta, 
covering an area estimated at 
2,000 sq. m. round Cape Lopez. 
Rapids and falls render the main 
stream unnavigable. 

O’Qradv, Standish (1846), 
author and publicist, has pub- 
lished a Hiatory of Ireland^ 
Heroic Period^ and Cucnlain and 
hia. Contemporarica (1878 - 80); 
Hiatory of Ireland^ Critical and 
PkUoaophical (1^1); The Criaia 
in Ireland (1882); The Bog of 
Stara (1893) ; Ulrick the Ready 
(18961 ; The Story of Ireland 
(1894). 

in ancient Greek 
legend the first king of Thebes ; 
in his day a great deluge is said 
to have occurred. The adjective 
Ogygian is used in the sense of 
primeval. 

. Ogy^la, a genus of trilobites, 
found in the Ordovician rocks of 
Europe. 

0*Hara, Theodore (1820-157), 
American poet, journalist, and 
soldier ; was admitted to the bar, 
served with distinction in the 
Mexican war, and subsequently 
took part as a Confederate officer 
in the civil war. He is the au- 
thor of the poem The Bivouac of 
the Dead, See Memoir by Ranck 
(1875). 
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O’HIggIna, Bernardo (1776- 
1842), dictator of Chile, was the 
son of a viceroy of Peru. Ap- 
pointed in 1813 to succeed Car- 
rera as general of the patriot 
army, he was defeated by the 
Spaniards at Hancagua (1814). 
After a three years’ exile he re- 
turned to Chile, and as dictator 
succeeded in expelling the Span- 
ish troops from the country. 
Distrust of his liberal policy, 
however, led to his removal from 
power in 1823. 

Ohio, (i.) One of the north 
central states of the U.S.A. ; 
area, 41,060 sq. m. It was ad- 
mitted to the union as a state, in 


tobacco. In iron and steel man- 
ufacturing Ohio ranks second 
among all the states, and in 
flour-milling it ranks third. Tne 
mineral resources consist princi- 
pally of coal, petroleum, natural 
gas, and salt. Iron is smelted 
mainly in the north-east. Pop. 
(1900)4,157,545. The number of 
foreign born was 458,734, or 11 
per cent., and of negroes was 
96,901, or 2*3 per cent. ( 2 .) River 
of the U.S.A. , is formed by the 
junction at Pittsburg of the 
Allegheny and the Monongahela. 
From this point its course is gen- 
erally s.w. till it joins the Mis- 
sissippi at Cairo, Illinois, its 



1802. The northern part pre- 
sents little relief, and large areas 
were originally prairie land. Tlie 
southern part is deeply scored 
by stream valleys, and was orig- 
inally well forested. The Ohio 
forms the southern and part 
of the eastern boundary, and 
into it flow the Muskingum, 
the Scioto, and the Miami, which 
drain the greater part of the 
state. A part of the northern 
boundary is formed by Lake 
Erie. The capital is Columbus. 
The agricultural interests are 
very large, cultivated land taking 
up three-fourths of the state’s 
aren.. The leading crops are 
Indian corn^ wheat, oati^ and 


principal northern tributaries, 
the Muskingum, Scioto, Miami, 
and Wabash, diain most of Ohio, 
Indiana, and a portion of Illinois ; 
while its southern branches, the 
Tennessee, Cumberland, Licking, 
Kentucky, Big Sandy, and Ka- 
nawha, drain most of Kentucky 
and Tennessee, and parts of Ala- 
bama, N. Carolina, Virginia, and 
W. Virginia. Its drainage basin 
is 201,700 sq. m. ; the length of 
the main river from Cairo to 
Pittsburg is 963 m. This entire 
length is navigable for vessels of 
considerable draught, the only 
obstacle being the falls at Louis- 
ville, which are overcome by 
means of a canal with locks. 
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Ohlau, tu., Prussiau prov. of 
Silesia, ou the Oder, 16 m. s.E. of 
Breslau. It manufactures cigars 
and tobacco, boots and shoes, and 
iiiachinerv. Pop. (1900) 9,235. 

Ohlendorffia, a genus of trop- 
ical shrubs, order Schrophulari- 
acew, mostly natives of Africa. 
The only species cultivated in 
greenhouses is O. procuinbens^ a 
prostrate shrub with little, 
crowded leaves and funnel- 
shaped blue Howers. 

Ohlenschlager. See (Ehlkn- 

SCHLAGBR. 

Ohier, Gustav Friedrich 
(1812-72), German theologian, was 
appointed to the professorship 
of theology at Breslau. After 
seven years* tenure he resigned 
in 1852, in order to take charge 
of the theological college at 
Tubingen. Among his works are 
Prolegomena zur Theologie den 
Alien -'PcsiamenU (1845), Veleris 
Testavienti Senientia de Rebus 
post Mortem Puturis (1846), Theo- 
logie dcs Alien Testaments (1873 
74), and Lehrbuch dcr Symbolik 
(1876). See Knapp’s (r. F. Ohler 
(1876). 

Ohiigs, formerly Merscheid, 
tn., Rhine Province, Prussia, 10 
tn. s.E. of Diisseldorf, manufac- 
tures cutlery, silks, and bricks, 
and has iron foundries and flour 
mills. Pop. 20,682. 

Ohm is the practical electric 
unit of resistance, and equals 10® 
e.G.s. electro-magnetic units of 
resistance. It is the resistance 
of a column of mercury, at 0® C., 
106‘3 centimetres long and 
14*4521 grammes mass. Symbol, 
R or In practice the resistance 
of a coil of wire of some alloy is 
used. For very accurate work cor- 
rections must be made for varia- 
tion of resistance with tempera- 
ture. Microhm^ one millionth of an 
ohm; megohm^ one million ohms. 
Bee Electricity, Current. 

Ohm, Georg Simon (1787-1854), 
German physicist, bom at Er- 
langen, became in 1833 director 
of the polytechnic school at 
Nuremberg, and in 1841 pro- 
fessor at Munich, occupying the 
ordinary chair of physics from 
1852. He is celebrated for his 
discovery of the law in elec- 
tricity known as ‘Ohm’s law.* 
His collected works were pub- 
lished at Leipzig (1892). See 
Mann’s Georg Shimon Ohm (1890). 
See also Ohm’s Law. 

Ohmmeter, an instrument for 
measuring electrical resistances 
directly. It indicates the ratio 
of the potential difference at the 
ends of a conductor to the current 
passing through that conductor. 
It thus gives the resistance in 

ohms for - = ohms. A A 

amperes 

are two fixed coils ; B is a third 
fixed coil with its axis at right 
angles to that of A A. Inside B 


is a small needle N, pivoted, 
and carrying a pointer F, whose 
farther end moves over a grad- 
uated arc K. One set of coils 
acts as a current coil of low 
resistance, the other a pressure 
coil of high resistance measuring 
the E.M.F. If the coils A A were 
used alone, the needle would set 
with its axis parallel to that of 
A A. Similarly if B were used 
alone. But if both are used at 
the same time, then the axis of 
the needle takes up an inter- 
mediate position which depends 
upon the resultant of the effects 
produced by the magnetic fields 
due to the coils A A and the coil 
B. The strengths of these fields 
depend on the strengths of the 
currents passing through the re- 
spective coils, and in the pres- 
sure coil is proportional to the 
E.M.F. Frequently, as in insula- 
tion tests, a magneto - electric 
machine M is used for generating 
the necessary current. X is the 
unknown resistance. If this be 
very great, hardly any current 



Evershed's Ohmmeter, 


passes through B, and that pass- 
ing through A keeps the pointer at 
the mark ‘ Infinity’ on the scale. 
As X is decreased the current 
passing through B increases, and 
the pointer moves over the scale, 
which in many instruments is 
graduated after calibration on 
the inside in ohms, and on the 
outside in tenths of megohms 
(1,000,000 ohms = 1 megohm). 
By means of a switch the instru- 
ment is adjusted so that either 
of the scales may be used. The 
instrument shown is Evershed’s 
ohmmeter. 

O.H.M.S., on His (or Her) 
Majesty’s Service. 

Ohm’s Law, the most impor- 
tant law in electricity. Theoret- 
ically it defines resistance and 
conductance in terms of current 
strength and electro-motive force ; 
practically it gives us a means of 
measuring electro-motive force in 
terms of current and resistance. 
Stated in its simplest form, the 
law is as follows.— The strength 
of the current in a circuit varies di- 
rectly as the electro-motive force 
and inversely as the resistance (or 


directly as the conductance) of 
the circuit. Algebraically this is 

expressed by the equation 0 = 

B 

or E = cu, whore 0 is the current 
in ampbres. E is the electro-motive 
force in volts, and R is the5resis^ 
ance in ohms. 

In actual practice the applica- 
tion of the law is rarely so smple 

(y) © I 

I — 

FIG. 1. 

as this statement of it might lead 
one to suppose. In any given cir- 
cuit we have to deal, as a rule, 
with more than one resistance, 
and not unfrequently with more 
than one electro -motive force. 
Thus, if we take as our generator 
a battery of a dozen cells ar- 
ranged in series driving a cur- 
rent through a voltameter v, a 
galvanometer o, and some resist- 
ance coils R (Fig. 1), we find that 
the current, beginning, say, at 
the right-ham"*, zinc plate, en- 
counters and overcomes the re- 
sistance of every cell in passing 
through the battery, and that it 
is then opposed successively by 
the resistances of the voltameter, 
the galvanometer, and the resist- 
ance coils before returning to the 
first zinc plate, and so complet- 
ing the circuit. The resistances 
of the connecting wires may, as a 
rule, be omitted. Further, each 
cell in the circuit is exerting in- 
dependently its own electro-mo- 
tive force. It is evident, there- 
fore, that before the current can be 
determined, the total resistance 
and the total electro-motive force 
must first he ascertained. Hence 
the law becomes 

, ^ . total K (volts) 

C (ampbres) = total R (ohms) 

_ El -f- R-2 + Bs -f- 

Ri + Ra + Ra + * 

where Ei, Ea, Es, etc., are the sev- 
eral electro-motive forces in se- 
ries, and Ri, Ra, Rs, etc., the several 
resistances. It may also happen 
that from some cause one or more 
of the cells is connected up the 
wrong way, so that it offers an 
opposing electro -motive force. 
Such an electro-motive force will 
require to be reckoned as nega- 
tive in the algebraic sum. So, 
too, will the back electro-motive 
force induced by a motor in ac- 
tion, or that set up in an electro- 
lytic cell or voltameter in which 
chemical decomposition is tdking 
place, or that in the battery itself 
when polarization sets in. Hav- 
ing regard to these possible com- 
plications, the law may now be 
written : — 

total generating E - totnl opporing B 
^ " total external R + total Intwnai B ^ 
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or, calling the generating electro- 
motive force B, the opposing elec- 
tro-motive force c, the external 
resistance R, and the internal 
B — c 

resistance r, c = Where 

there is no opposing electro-mo- 
E 

tjvo foroe this becomes C = 

But Ohm’s law is not only true 
of the circuit considered as a 
whole; it is also true of every 
part of it. When a battery is 
formed of a number of cells 
joined up in series, there is al- 
ways a certain difference of po- 
tential between its terminals, the 
positive terminal being at the 
higher potential, and the negative 
at the lower. When these ter- 
minals are connected by a con- 
ductor, electricity flows from that 
at higher potential to that at 
lower potential, and any point in 
the connecting conductor is at a 
higher potential than any other 
point which is nearer the negative 
terminal. It follows that, any 
two points in a circuit being taken, 
there is between them a certain 
potential difference which rep- 
resents the electro-motive force 
required to drive the current 
through the intervening part of 
the circuit. Suppose a voltmeter, 
or instrument for measuring po- 
tential differences, to be placed 
across the terminals of a con- 
ductor of known resistance in 
which a current of known strength 
is flowing. It will be found that 
the potential difference or drop 
in volts registered by the volt- 
meter is equal to the product of 
the current multiplied by the re- 
sistance of the conductor. In 
other words, for this part of the 
circuit E = CR, and Ohm’s law 
holds true. Thus, if a carbon in- 
candescent lamp, offering a re- 
sistance of 250 ohms, be placed 
across two main leads kept at a 
permanent potential difference of 
100 volts, the current taken by 
the lamp will be found to be *4 

. „ K 100 

amperes. For c = - = ^ = 4 

ampbres. And every similar lamp 
put into circuit in parallel with 
the first will take an equal cur- 
rent. 

The liquid in the battery and 
the coils in the armature of a 
motor or dynamo are no less con- 
ductors than the external wires, 
and as such offer resistance to the 
passage of the current. A certain 
proportion of the total electro-mo- 
live force, depending in amount 
upqp the ratio of the internal to 
the external resistance, is used 
up in forcing the current through 
these. Hence the potential dif- 
ference between the terminals of 
a generator^ which represents the 
electro-motive force available in 
the external circuit, is always 
less than the total electro-motive 


foroe produced by the generator, 
by the number of volts required 
to overcome the internal resist- 
ance. These latter are known as 
the * lost volts.* From the equa- 
tion C = we deduce E = 

c(r -f r) = cr + cr, in which cr 
represents the * lost volts.’ Obvi- 
ously these are directly propor- 
tional to the internal resistance r. 

Resistances in Series and in 
Parallel , — In the typical circuit 
shown in the diagram the resist- 
ances include that of the galva- 
nometer o, that of the resistance 
coils R, and that of the batterer b. 
These are all arranged in series. 
When this is the case the total re- 
sistance is equal to the sum of the 
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separate resistances— i.c. R = ri 
+ ra + rs where r is the 

total resistance, and n, ri, rs, 
etc., the separate component re- 
sistances. Hence in the case be- 
fore us the total resistance == R 
+ B + G. If a number of con- 
ductors be arranged in paral- 
lel, it is found that the joint 
conductance is equal to the sum 
of the sei^rate conductances — 
i,e, the reciprocal of the total re- 
sistance is equal to the sum of 
the reciprocals of the separate 
resistances. Algebraically this 

gives B = + Z + This 

R fi rs 

iinix>rtant formula may be proved 
thus;— Let x and Y be two con- 
ductors arranged in parallel, their 




r. c, 

B 
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resistances being n and ra respect- 
ively, and the current in the re- 
spective branches being ci and ra. 
Let Vi be the potential at point 
A, where the current enters the 
arrangement, and Vj the poten- 
tial at point B, where it leaves ; 
and let R be the total resistance 
of the combination, and C the 
total current. Then V| - Va rep- 
resents the drop in volts between 
Vi — v-» 

A and B. Therefore c\ — — - — 


Vi ■“ Va , Vi — Va. _ . 
Oj = — , and C = — B'jt 


c = Cl -f ca. 


Therefore 


-Yi-va.vi-va . 1 

~ n + * therefore - 

1.1.. - n ra 

= — + — • therefore R = ^ t' - • 

?*i ra n + 


While this formula is perfectly 
general, and holds good for any 
number of conductors in parallel, 
it is especially valuable in the 
case shown— that, namely, of two 
conductors. In this instance it 
is found that when the current 
divides into two parts, as at A 
(see diagram above), the strength 
of the current in each branch 
is inversely proportional to the 
resistance in that branch — i.c. 

Each of the branches 

C2 ri 

may be spoken of as a shunt to 
the other. Now, in working with 
delicate instruments it is gener- 
ally undesirable to pass more than 
a very feeble current through the 
instrument, lest damage should re- 
sult. This is effected by placing 
a wire as a shunt across the ter- 
minals of the instrument. (See 
Shunt.) Part only of the cur- 
rent then goes through the in- 
strument, and part through the 
wire. By this formula for con- 
ductors in parallel it is possible 
to calculate the resistance that 
must be offered by the shunt so 
as to restrict the current passing 
through the instrument to any 
required fraction of the original 
current. 

Cells in Series and in Parallel, 
— Just as resistances may be ar- 
ranged in series or in parallel, 
or in any combination of both, so 
cells may be similarly arranged 
with varying effects on the total 
electro-motive force and internal 
resistance. Let n similar cells be 
arranged in series — i,e, the posi- 
tive plate of the first united to 
the negative of the second, and 
so on— and it is obvious that if 
the potential difference between 
the plates in each cell l>c E, the 
potential difference between the 
two extremes is tie, which is the 
electro-motive force of the bat- 
tery. But since the whole current 
traverses each cell, the internal 
resistance of the battery is nr, r 
being the internal resistance of 
each cell. Hence for a battery 
of n cells in series Ohm’s law 
becomes nE = c(r + nr). 

When n similar cells are ar- 
ranged in parallel— i.e. with all 
the positive plates joined to- 
gether, and all the negative 
plates joined together— the effect 
is practically to make only one 
large cell with plates n times 
the size of the original plates, 
and with the same distance be- 
tween the plates as in the in- 
dividual cell. But the electro- 
motive foroe of a cell depends 
only on the substances used, and 
is independent of the size of 
plates. Hence in this case the 
E.M.P. of the whole battery is the 
same as the e.m.f. of a single 
cell. The internal resistance of 

the battery, however, is only - 
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that of the individual cell, since 
its plates are n times larger. 
Whence it follows that Ohm’s 
law for n cells in parallel becomes 

E = c(r + And in general, 

if r^q cells be arranged in p rows, 
q abreast^i.c. p in series and q in 

parallel— we have pE = c(k f- 

Best Grouping of Cells. — AV'hen 
the external resistance is very 
large compared with the inter- 
nal resistance, the cells must 
be arrangetl in series. For if li 
is the large external resistance 
and r the small internal resist- 
ance, we have, for n cells of 

electro-motive force E,c = — ^ 

Kut nr being very small, u nr 
is practical ly = R. Therefore in 
nK 

this case c= = n times the cur- 
rent got f roin one cell. Now if the 
cells had been grouped abreast, 

E V 

we should have had c = — - 1 = 

^ u 

«+« 

T 

- being negligible, = the current 

got from only one cell. 

When the external resistance is 
very small compared with the in- 
ternal resistance, cells should be 
arranged in parallel to give the 
strongest current. Then we have, 
E 

for n cells as before, c = • 


T T 

But R I ^ R being negligible. 

7lE 

Therefore c = " =■ n times the 

current got from one cell. Ar- 
ranged in series, the battery 

would give C = nr~r~ 
current got from one cell alone. 

In general, it can be shown that 
a number of cells give their maxi- 
mum current when so arranged 
that the internal resistance of 
the battery equals the external 
resistance of the circuit. But this 
arrangement, though productive 
of the greatest current, is not the 
most economical. The amount of 
heat developed in the battery is, 
under these conditions, exactly 
equal to that developed in the 
external circuit, and half of the 
energy of the current is therefore 
lost. For economical working, 
the feebler the current the better, 
HO long as it is capable of accom- 
plishing the end in view. The 
general principles here set forth 
as applying to cells apply with 
equal force to any generators 
whatever. 

Ohnet, Georges (1848), 
French novelist, born in Paris; de- 
voted himself to the production 
of the romances of social life 
whicht under the general title 
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of Les Batailles de la Vie, have 
attained wide popularity. His 
works, which are melodramatic in 
manner and optimistic in tone, 
include Serge Panine (1881), Le 
Maitre de /’or<;c8 ( 1882), La Com- 
tesse Sarah (liSS), Volonti (1881)), 
Le Docteur Rameau (1881)), Nim- 
rod et Cie (1893), and La Lame 
en Oris (1895). Some of his 
novels have been dramatized with 
success. 

Ohrwalder, Father (c. 1855), 
missionary, was one of the found- 
ers of the Austrian mission sta- 
tion at Delcn in Kordofan, Cen- 
tral Africa, in 1881. In li^2 he 
and his companions were taken 
prisoners by the followers of the 
Mahdi, but escaped in 1891. See 
Ohrwalder’s 7 Vh Years* Captivity 
in the Mahdi* s Cami) (1892). 

Oldiutn, a name given to a cer- 
tain stage in the development 
of various fungi of the mildew 
class. In this stage the fungi 
consist of a network of micro- 
scopic filaments, the total effect 
of which is to give the appear- 
ance of a white coating over the 
surface infested. Each filament 
consists of a row of cells, the 
terminal ones breaking off after 
a certain time as reproductive 
conidia. Some of the filaments 
pierce the celt-walls of the host 
plant on which the fungi live, 
while others project vertically 
into the air. Among the species 
are Krysiphe graminis, which at- 
tacks grass leaves ; A*. Martii, 
attacking peas ; Oidium balsa mii, 
parasitic on turnips ; O. Tucker i, 
which injures the grape vine ; and 
Spheeroch^ca Castagnei, one of 
the enemies of the hop plant. 
The treatment consists in thor- 
oughly dusting the affected plant 
with flowers of sulphur, or in 
applying a weak solution of sul- 
phide of potash. 

Oil and Petrol Engines. 
The principle of action in an 
ordinary oil or petroleum engine 
is practically the same as in a gas- 
engine, except that the motive 
ower is obtained from the com- 
ustion of a mixture of oil vapour 
and air instead of gas and air. In 
most oil-engines the Otto or four- 
stroke cycle is adopted. During 
a suction stroke a charge of oil 
vapour and air is drawn into the 
motor cylinder; on the return 
stroke this mixture is compressed 
and ignited at the commencement 
of the second forward or working 
stroke, the products of combus- 
tion being discharged during the 
second return or exhaust stroke. 
Oil-engines have been designed to 
work with a two-stroke cycle, but 
they are not so common as the 
four- stroke cycle type. Petro- 
leum, when heated to a certain 
temperature, gives off inflamma- 
ble vapour; this temperature- 
termed the ‘flash point ^—de- 
pends upon tho density of the 
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petroleum. In Great Britain, 
petroleum is legally considered 
to be safe if its flash point is 
above 73'" F. Oils having a flash 
point above 73° F. constitute the 
fuel in the ordinary type of oil- 
engine, in which a vapoi4zer is 

{ }rovided for vaporizing the oil 
)y the heat from a lam^ or from 
the combustion in tlie engine. In 
petrol -engines using petroleum 
spirit or light oils, the vaporizer 
is generally called a ‘carburettor,’ 
and the oil or spirit is easily vapo- 
rized by merely drawing warm air 
through it. In most engines the 
vaporizer consists of a small ves- 
sel heated externally by means 
of a lamp ; the oil, in small quan- 
tities at a time, is allowed to enter 
this vessel either with or without 
air, and is immediately vaporized 
on coming into contact with the 
heated surfaces. In a few engines 
the vaporizer forms what is prac- 
tically a prolongation of the 
cylinder itself, and after a pre- 
liminary external heating, is kept 
sufficiently hot, by the compres- 
sion of the charge and its com- 
bustion, to vaporize the oil. 

The oil vaiiour is admitted 
through an inlet valve, which is 
usually mechanically operated; 
a second or air valve opens au- 
tomatically during the suction 
stroke, to allow the proper 
amount of air to enter the cylin- 
der ; and a third or exhaust valve 
is opened duiing the exhaust 
stroke, to permit the discharge 
of the products of combustion. 
In some oil-engines one valve 
serves both as inlet and air valve. 
The valves are all of the mush- 
room type. The governing in 
almost every case is on the hit- 
and-miss’ principle, in which a 
charge of oil vapour is not al- 
lowed to enter the cylinder 
should the speed of the engine 
exceed the normal rate; thus an 
explosion, and consequently a 
working stroke, is omitted. 

Four-stroke Cycle Engine, — A 
good example of an engine work- 
ing on the Otto cycle is shown in 
Fig. 1, which represents a sec- 
tional side elevation of a ‘Black- 
stone’ oil-engine. A sectional 
end view is shown in Fig. 2, and 
Fig. 3 is a horizontal section 
through the timing valve. The 
cylinder 0 is surrounded by a 
water chamber or jacket w, 
through which a constant supply 
of water must circulate in order 
to keep down the temperature of 
the cylinder ; the water enters at 
I and leaves by the pipe o. The 
piston p is of the trunk form ; A 
18 the main air valve, and E the 
exhaust valve. When the piston 
is about to begin either a suction 
or a working stroke, there is a 
space K between it and the end of 
the cylinder, into which the ex- 
plosive mixture of oil vapour and 
air ia compressed beforo firing* 
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This space is called the combuB- space the greater will be the far, there is a danger of the charge 
tion chamber, and its volume is pressure at the end of comprcs- ignitingpreinaturely, owing to the 




about thirty per cent, of the vol- 
ume displaced by the piston at 
each stroke. The smaller this 


sion. The efficiency of an oil- 
engine increases with the degree 
of compression, but if carried too 


heat produced by the compres- 
sion. An ignition chamber v is 
connected with the combustion 
chamber by a passage H, into 
which a cylindrical timing valve 
B is introduced. This valve is 
kept closed during the compres- 
sion stroke, so as to separate the 
above two chambers at this period 
of the cj’cle. At the proper mo- 
ment the timing valve is partially 
rotated by a crank o ; the charge 
then enters the ignition chamber 
and explodes, producing the 
working stroke of the engine, 
'fhe oil is pumped from a tank F, 
forming the bed of the engine. 



Fig. 3. 


into an oil chamber R, the object 
of which is to' keep the oil at a 
constant level in a nipple J, pro- 
jecting into an air pipe s, which 
leads into an annular vaporizing 
chamber D. During the suction 
stroke oil is drawn into the vapo- 
rizer through the nipple by the 
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inrushing current of air ; the 
oir then becomes vaporized, and 
passes through a vapour valve X 
into the cylinder, where it is 
mixed with a sufficient quantitv 
of pure air, which enters through 
the air valve A, to form an ex- 
plosive mixture. Then the back- 
ward stroke of the piston com- 
presses the charge into the 
combustion chamber K. As the 
crank passes the in-dead centre 
the timing valve opens to allow 
the charge to pass into the ig- 
nition chamber, where it comes 
in contact with the heated tube 
M and explodes, producing the 
working stroke. When starting 
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is that an impulse is given at each 
revolution. Fig. 5 is a cross sec- 
tion through the side passage A. 
It will be noticed that there is a 
second cylinder L in front of the 
working cylinder M ; this front 
cylinder acts as an air-pump, and 
at the proper moment aspirates 
the waste gases from the working 
cylinder, thus avoiding the neces- 
sity of having an exhaust stroke. 
Assuming the piston p to be at its 
complete in-stroke, and a charge 
compressed to about 40 lbs. per 
sq. in., this is fired by a hot tube 
in the usual manner; the work- 
ing stroke is then commenced. 
When the piston reaches and 
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D ; the air pipe, which is provided 
with a simple arrangement for 
regulating the supply of air, is 
placed at the back of the cylin- 
der, and is not shown in the 
drawing. On the return stroke 
the products of combustion vn the 
conaenser Kare displaced through 
a valve H into the exhaust pipe E. 
The lower part of the condensef 
is preferably covered to a depth 
of half an inch with water ; this 
cools the products of combustion 
drawn from the working cylin- 
der, and keeps the piston within 
the temperature limits required 
for successful working. A vessel 
N is connected by a pipe T with 



the engine, the vaporizer and an 
igniting chamber T are. heated 
by a lamp for about six minutes. 
The flywheel is then turned for- 
ward by hand to obtain the first 
explosion, after which the engine 
works automatically. The speed 
of this engine is regulated by 
means of a direct- acting shaft 
governor on the end of the side 
shaft; the governor determines 
the opening of the vapour valve x. 

Two-cycle Engine .— very 
important and novel features are 
embodied in the engine illustrated 
in Fig. 4, which represents a sec- 
tional side elevation of the Gothic 
two-cycle oil-engine (Melhuish’s 
patent). The distinctive feature 


uncovers a port A, some of the 
products of combustion pass out 
through a chock valve F (shown 
in the cross section), thus reduc- 
ing the pressure in the cylinder 
M to that of the atmosphere. At 
the same time the larger piston Q 
has been creating a partial vacu- 
um in a vessel k, termed a con- 
denser; and as soon as the con- 
tinued outward movement of the 
piston P uncovers an exhaust pas- 
sage B, any remaining products of 
combustion in the working cylin- 
der are drawn into the condenser 
K and vacuum cylinder L. The 
new charge of oil vapour and air 
thereupon flows into the working 
cylinder through an inlet valve 


the vacuum cylinder L, and by a 
regulating cock S and pipe R with 
the oil-container o (this may form 
part of the bed of the engine). On 
the other side of the vessel N there 
is a non-return delivery valve W 
and pipe x leading into the vap- 
orizer V. The partial vacuum 
formed at every out-stroke lifts 
a definite Quantity (regulated by 
the cock s] of oil into a small 
cavity at the base of the vessdl N, 
the oil being visible as it feeds 
through a glass tube U. On the 
return stroke the pressure exerted 
by the pump piston Q drives the 
oil through the valve w into the 
vaporizer. Another very impor- 
tant action takes place in this 
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engine. The heat from the prod- sumption of oil being about half the cylinder by compressed air at 

ucts of combustion drawn into a pint per B.H.p. per hour. The a pressure of about 100 lbs. per 

the condenser K converts some of ignition tube and vaporizer are sq. in. above the pressure in the 

its contained water into vapour heated by means of a lamp placed working cylinder. The amount 

or very wet steam, some of which underneath. Two -stroke cycle of oil thus sent into the cylinder 

is forced into the vessel N, to be engines are generally considered is determined by the governor, to 

there condensed into water, and, to give a more uniform turning suit the variations in the load, 

along with the oil, eventually effort on the crank shaft than an (4.) On the»nextu]p-stroke the prod- 

passes into the vaporizer. The Otto or four-stroke cycle engine. ucts of combustion are expelled 

dntroduction of a small quantity There are no side shaft, gearing, to the atmosphere through an ex- 

of water infb the working cylinder rocking levers, or cams in this haust valve E. No vaporizer or 

appears to have the effect of in- engine, which is also arranged to igniting device is required on this 

creasing the efficiency of the en- work as a gas-enmne using ordi- engine ; the oil, being injected 

gine. The governing is effected nary town or producer gas. gradually into the air (heated by 

by a centrifugal belt-driven gov- Diesel OU-engiiie.—A longitu- compression) as mist or spray, 
emor o, which acts through a dinal section of this engine is burns quietly at nearly constant 
bell crank lever and link on a shown in Fig. and a transverse prcssiwc, so that no explosion 

plunger z; this plunger, by its section in Fig. 7. The engine, as takes place. There are four 

valves arranged in the cylinder 
cover ; each valve has a separate 
seat, which can be removed with- 
out displacing the valve driving 
gear or lifting the cylinder cover. 
The valves are mechanically op- 
erated by the action of the bent 
rooking levers seen in Fig. 7 ; the 
movements of the levers are de- 
termined by cams fixed upon a 
horizontal shaft F, running at 
half the speed of the engine 
shaft. The quantity of oil re- 
quired is delivered by a small 
pump — driven from the cam 
shaft — into the fuel valve cas- 
ing, and then blown into the 
working cylinder in the form of 
a fine spray by compressed air. 
The compressed air is supplied 
by a two-stage air compressor H, 
arranged on the frame of the 
engine ; the compressed air is 
stored in steel reservoirs or cyl- 
inders, from which it is drawn 
as required. For starting the 
engine, compressed air from the 
reservoirs is admitted through a 
valve M. which is operated by a 
cam and rocking lever in the 
same manner as the other valves. 
The lever working the valve M is 
only thrown into action when the 
engine is to be started ; after five 
or six revolutions and the engine 
is in full operation the lever is 
put out of contact with its cam 
by a handle N. It will be noticed 
that there are two pistons in the 
air - compressor, and the air is 
passed through a cooler between 
the two compressor cylinders, 
mc^ement to and from, opens here illustrated, is of the vertical Almost all classes of cheap 

and closes communication be- type, and operates on the four- mineral oil, especially crude pe- 

tween the vessel N and the pump stroke cycle, one stroke in every troleuni, crude naphtha, and 

cylinder l, thereby shutting out four being a power stroke. The shale oil (sp. gr. about 0*92), also 

the action of the pump and stop- working cycle is as follows :—(l.) ordinary household lamp petro- 

ping the simpler of oil. Should On the first down-stroke of the leum (sp. gr. 0*82), can be used 

the strap driving the governor piston, air is drawn direct from in this engine. The oil (crude 

L plunpfer moves out, the atmosphere through an air Texas petroleum) consumption 
and, by preventing the flow of valve a into the cylinder c. (2.) per brake horse -power hour at 

oil, stops the engine. A stepped On the first up-stroke this air is full load is 0*46 lb. for a 40 

oaten T holds the plunger at compressed to a pressure of about b.h.p. engine, and 0*41 lb. for 

stairting the engine,^ and, when 40 atmospheres, which raises its a 100 b.h.p. engine. This, with 

the normal speed is obtained, temperature sufficiently (about oil at 41s. per ton, is equal to 

automatically falls and leaves 1,000° p.) to ignite the fuel oil one-tenth and one-eleventh of a 

the governor free to act. The when this is admitted through penny per brake horse - power 

Gothic engine works with almost a valve B. (3.) At the point of hour. Not only is this engine 

any kind of oil, preferably Rus- maximum compression, and dur- economical at full load, but its 

Sian petroleum wjth a specific ing the first period of the next economy is relatively great at 

gravity of about 0*82, the con- down-stroke, fuel oil is blown into partial loads; hence the Diesel 
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engine is particularly suitable 
for a load of a variable character. 

The Campbell Oil-engine. — In 
this engine only one valve is used 
to admit both oil vapour and air. 
An end view of the cylinder, with 
a section through the vaporizer, 
is shown in Fig. 8. The oil, which 


iron chamber bolted to the cyl- 
inder, and in direct communica- 
tion with the combustion chamber 
0. The ignition tube T is screwed 
into the lower portion of the 
vaporizer ; and this tube, to- 
gether with the whole of the 
vaporizer, is heated by an ex- 
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urpose; in fact, if air which 
as been slightly warmed be 
passed over petrol, it becomes 
charged with the vapour. ,The 
apparatus for effecting this is 
called a carburettor, and corre- 
sponds to the vaporizer of the 
oil-engine. A typical ex4\nple 



is contained in a cistern O placed 
on the top of the cylinder, is ad- 
mitted through an annular space 
or groove k, and flows into the 
vaporizer v through oil -inlet 
holes N in the valve seat when the 



Fig. 8. 


inlet valve B is forced down by 
the pressure of the atmosphere 
during the suction stroke of the 
engine ; A is the air-inlet passage. 
The vaporizer consists of a cast- 


ternal lamp. A horizontal sec- 
tion of part of the cylinder is 
shown in Fig. 9. The exhaust 
valve E is operated through a 
lever H and side rod J, which 
makes one stroke for every two 
strokes of the engine piston ; the 
exhaust valve is held in position 
on its seat by means of a spring s. 
This engine is practically gov- 
erned through the exhaust valve. 
When the speed exceeds the nor- 
mal, a centrifugal governor G 
pushes down a steel piece M, 
which engages with a correspond- 
ing steel piece R on the lever ll, 
and prevents the exhaust valve 
from closing. 

Petrol -engines. — While there 
are a great many types of these 
engines, the principle of action 
is practically the same in all, the 
chief difference being in details of 
construction. With very few ex- 
ceptions, the four-stroke cycle is 
adopted ; and the method of work- 
ing is just the same as in any 
ordinary gas or oil engine, except 
that petrol or petroleum spirit of 
a specifle gravity 0’66 to 072 is 
used instead of the heavier oils. 
As already pointed out, these 
low-density oils give off inflam- 
mable vapour at comparatively 
low temperatures, and thus very 
little heat is required for this 


of a petrol engine is shown in 
the following illustrations of a 
four-cylinder engine, as used for 
driving the Argyll motor car. 



Fio. 9. 


A side elevation of the engine is 
shown in Fig. 10, sections being 
taken through a cylinder and one 
set of valves respectively. The 
other view (Fig. 11) is an end 
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elevation, the right-hand side of 
which is a section taken through 
one of the cylinders and its ex- 
haust valve. The cylinders are 
95 mm. (3'74 in.) bore and 130 
mm. (6’12 in.) stroke. This en- 
gine is capable of developing 24 
B.H.P. at a speed of 1,100 revolu- 
tions per minute. Each cylinder 
is provided with an inlet valve 
M and an exhaust valve N, held 
down on their scats by means 
of springs, and operated mechan- 
ically from a cam shaft H, which 
is driven by two-to-one gearing K 
ami r. The explosive mixture of 
petrol vapour and air is distrib- 
uted to the four cylinders through 
an inlet pipe o, which communi- 
cates with tho carburettor (Fig. 
12). P is the exhaust pipe. The 
cylinders and the valve casings 
are water-jacketed ; the pipe con- 
nections for this purpose are in- 
dicated at Q. This engine works 
on the Otto cycle, and there are 
two explosions every revolution. 
A centrifugal governor o, acting 
through lever V, controls the 
speed of the engine by means of 
a delicately - balanced double- 
throttle valve a' in the inlet 
pipe c). The ignition in petrol- 
engines is now entirely effected 
electrically, and the necessary 
current is obtained either from 
charged accumulators, or (as in 
the engine illustrated) from a 
magneto machine d', driven by 
gearing from the crank shaft. At 
the right moment, which is deter- 
mined by a commutator J, a spark 
passes between two metal points 
hxed in a s^mrking plug s, and 
the charge is ignited ; the com- 
mutator is driven by the same 
gearing as the magneto machine. 

Carburettor , — A vertical section 
through Smith’s carburettor and 
governor, as used on the Argyll 
car, is shown in Fig. 12. Petrol 
flows in from the supply tank 
through a pipe (6), and is filtered 
by passing upwards through a 
strainer (7). An arrangement of 
float (11) and needle valve (8) is 
employed to keep the petrol at 
the level of the dotted line in 
the feed chamber (3). As the 
petrol is withdrawn, the float 
descends and presses down the 
levers (10), which lift tho valve 
and allow more petrol to enter 
the feed chamber; a weight (9) 
brings the valve back again on 
to its seat when the float levers 
are released. The suction stroke 
of the motor piston creates a 
partial vacuum in the induction 
pipes (41) leading to the cylin- 
ders, one pipe serving a pair of 
cylinders in a four-cylinder en- 
gine; and a charge of petrol is 
pumped out of the feed chamber 
oy the motion of a plunger (14), 
which is lifted by a disc (18) when 
there is a difference of pressure 
of air on its two sides. The 
petrol is sprayed into a cham- 
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her (6), where it ia mixed with supply of air charged with petrol and tide. Marine motors are 

hot air which enters through vapour. The degree of lift of this provided with either a reversing 

ports (19) communicating with valve determines the speed of the propeller or a reversing gear on 

an inlet pipe (2.3). The amount engine. The lift may bo varied the main shaft, 

of the displacement of the pump through a lever on the steering See Robinson, Gai and Petro- 
plunger, and consequently the wheel of the car, operating a leuiti Engines (2nd ed. 1902) ; 

quantity of petrol discharged lever (.37) connected to a sleeve Clerk, The Gas and Oil Engine 

into the mixing-chamber, is ad- (38). This sleeve carries a pin (8th ed. 1899) ; (Irover, Modem 

justed by cams (21) on a spindle which passes through a spiral- Gas and Oil Engines (3rd ed. 

(22). At the mouth of each in- shaped slot (39), and engages 1902); Rankin Kennedy*, Modem 

duction pipe there is placed a with a groove in a collar (40) on Engines and Pow^r Generators 

aeiMirate governing device in the the valve stem (30). A move- (1904-6); and Donkin, Gas^ Oil^ 

form of a disc valve (31), which is ment of the control lever there- and Petrol Engines 

held from its scat by springs (33 fore changes the amount by which Oil-beetle, a term applied to 
and.'k)). During a suction stroke, the valve can open, and, in con- tho members of the genus Melob*, 

if, owing to the increased speed of sequence, the speed of the engine or used generally as a synonym 



the piston, the difference of pres- at which the governor will begin for the blister beetles or Can- 

sure on the two sides of the valve to act. The levers (.37) on each tharidse. See CANTifARiDES. 

(31) is sufficient to overcome its governor are coupled to a com- Oll-bird. See Guacharo. 

inertia and counterbalance the mon rod, so that each engine is Oil Cake* the residues of lin- 

pressure of the springs tending cut out at tho same speed. seed and cotton-seed after tho 

to keep it open, it will close on Marine Engines. — Vertical oil has been extracted at a high 
its seat, cutting off the supply of engines with one or more cylin- pressure. The cakes are oorru- 

air and petrol. Once it has closed ders, and using ordinary petro- gated in appearance, and bear 

it cannot open again during the leum or petrol, are now being the impress of the canvas bags 

suction stroke, as the further largely used for boat propulsion. into which the oleaginous meals 

movement forward of the piston The principle of action is practi- are placed before the pressure is 

in the cylinder only tends to in- cally the same ns in the various applied. They contain a consider- 

crease the vacuum and hold the engines already described. The able percentage of oil, and an 

valve more tightly shut. When marine oil-engine, as adopted in excess of albuminoids, mucilage, 

the speed at which the governor fishing boats normally fitted with and husk, and are of high feeding 

is to act ia not exceeded, the sails, is found to be most useful, and manu rial value. Similar cakes 

valve (31) never closes, and the as it enables the boats to be inde- are rape cake, hemp -seed cake, 

motor piston draws in its full pendent to a large extent of wind beech-mast cake, gold-of -pleasure 
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Oil City 

cake, earth-nut cake, palm-nut 
cake, sunflower-seed cake, cocoa- 
nut cake, candle-nut cake, seaa- 
inina cake, purnpkin-seed cake, 
and others. Probably decorti- 
cated cotton cake is the best of 
all th« cakes for combined feed- 
ing and man u rial value. It is, 
however, scarcely so digestible 
a% linseed oake, and hence the 
latter is the most popular among 
shepherds and stock-men gen- 
erally. 

Oil City, city, Venango co., 
Pennsylvania, U.S.A., in the oil 
region, on the Allegheny R., 70 
m. N. of Pittsburg. Has petroleum 
refineries, foundries, and machine 
shops. Pop. ( 1000) 1 3,264. 

Oilcloth. See Linoleum. 

Oll-flsh, or Golomynka {Come- 

horua haikaleiiaia)^ a curious 

ony fish, in regard to whose 
systematic position considerable 
doubt exists. It seems to he con- 
fined to Lake Baikal. The pec- 
toral fins reach a large size, and 
the fish takes flying leaps out of 
the water, after the fashion of 
the flying fish. The body is naked 
and of a greenish tint, and 
yields oil. 

Oil Fuel. See Fuels. 

Oil Qas is the complex mix- 
ture of hydrocarbons obtained by 
subjecting oils to a high tempera- 
ture (c/. gases), and is largely 
used in a compressed state for 
lighting in places where the con- 
nection with the supply can only 
be intermittent, as in trains and 
buoys. See Gas Manufacture, 

Oil of Vitriol. See Sulphuric 
Acid. 

Oils, Essential. See Essen- 
tial Oils, Perfumery. 

Oils and Fats arc, in general, 
either hydrocarbons, as in the 
mineral oils, or the glycerol es- 
ters of fatty and unsaturated 
acids, as in animal and vegetable 
oils. The oils are characterized 
by being colourless to yellow, 
not miscible with water and of 
lower specific gravity. Fats and 
greases are solid oils, the differ- 
ence being usually merely de- 
pendent on temperature. The 
essential oils, such as oil of 
winter-green, cassia, and eucalyp- 
tus, occurring in many plants and 
possessing characteristic odours, 
are not oils in the strict sense of 
the word, and will not be hero 
considered— the true oils being 
classed as (1) fatty oils, and (2) 
hydrocarbon oils. 

1. The fatty oils are obtained 
from the seeds and fruits of 
plants by subjecting them to 
pleasure, as in the case of the 
olive, rape seed, linseed, and 
cotton seed ; or by extracting 
the oil by volatile solvents, such 
as ether and petroleum spirit. 
The fatty portions of animals 
also yield oils and fats. Fatty 
oils, when subjected to the action 


of superheated steam, undergo 
decomposition into glycerol and 
one or more acid bodies belong- 
ing to the fatty or unsaturated 
series. As all these oils yield 
glycerol, they are often called 
glycerides. Certain of the acids, 
such as oleic acid and stearic 
acid, are common to many oils ; 
while others, such as arachidic 
acid, ricinoleic acid, and linolic 
acid, are characteristic of only 
one or a few. The fatty acids 
may bo divided into four groups — 
the stearic series, the oleic series, 
the linolic scries, and the rici- 
noleic series. All are soluble in 
alcohol, ether, benzene, and, with 
the exception of the last-named 
series, in petroleum spirit. The 
fatty oils are only slightly solu- 
ble in alcohol, with the exception 
of castor oil, which easily dis- 
solves. They are readily soluble 
in ether, benzene, chloroform, 
carbon bisulphide, and, with the 
exception of castor oil, in petro- 
leum spirit and oil. Their spe- 
cific gravity varies from 0*880 in 
the case of sperm oil to 0*964 in 
the case of castor oil. Some of 
the fatty oils, linseed oil in par- 
ticular, when exposed to the air 
in thin films, absorb oxygen, and 
become hard. These oils are 
called drying oils, and are valu- 
able for jminting. Other oils, 
such as olive oil, do not dry, but 
at most become a little more vis- 
cid. These are called non-dry- 
ing oils, and are used for lubri- 
cating machinery. There are 
other oils intermediate in proper- 
ties between these two and called 
semi-drying oils. The following 
are the more important fatty oils 
of the three groups : — Drying 
Oils, — Linseed, hemp, walnut, 
poppy-seed, sunflower, fir-seed. 
Chinese-wood, and menhaden oils. 
Semi- drying Oils, — Niger -seed, 
camel ine, maize, kapok, cotton- 
seed, sesame, rape, colza, mustard, 
croton, castor, and grape -seed 
oils. Non-drying Gi7s.— Olive, 
groundnut, apricot, almond, ben, 
sperm, cod -liver, whale, seal, 
porpoise, ncatsfoot, laurel, palm, 
cocoanut, butter, lard, and tal- 
low. One of the most important 
properties of all the fatty oils is 
that, when boiled with either 
caustic soda or potash, they 
undergo what is called saponi- 
fication, glycerol is set free, and 
the alkali combines with the acids 
of the oil and forms a soap. (See 
Soap.) Butter is used almost ex- 
clusively as a food, as are also the 
better grades of olive, cotton, 
groundnut, cocoanut, and ses- 
ame oils; while the lower grades 
are used for making soaps. 
Lard is used as a food fat, and 
also in soap-making. Sperm and 
colza oils are burned in lamps. 
Palm oil and tallow arc largely 
used in making soaps and candles, 
whilst the finer grades of castor. 


almond, cocoanut, and cocoa- 
butter oils are used in medicine. 

2. Hydrocarbon oils, which 
have only been known during 
the last half-century, are derived 
from (1) the oil shales of Scot- 
land, France, New South Wales, 
and (2) from the petroleum of 
America, Russia, Germany, Bur- 
ma, and other countries. These 
oils appear in commerce in a 
variety of forms, viz,—\\.) As 
limpid, colourless liquids, very 
volatile and inflammable, of spe- 
cific gravity ’70-*76, and generally 
known as naphthas, benzine or 
benzoline, being largely used in 
paint and varnish-rnaking, oil and 
fat extraction, dry cleaning of 
garments, and as fuel for in- 
ternal-combustion motors. (2.) 
Water-white limpid liquids, not 
very volatile, of a specific gravity 
ranging from 0*790 to 0*820, and 
used as burning oils in lamps. 
These are called paraffin, petro- 
leum, and kerosene. (3.) Yellow- 
coloured oils of a specific gravity 
ranging from 0*865 to 0*915, and 
more or less viscid, which are ex- 
tensively used for lubricating 
machinery. (4.) Viscous and in 
some cases buttery products, vary- 
ing in colour from a dark amber 
to a deep brown. These are 
used for lubricating the cylin- 
ders of steam and gas engines, 
for which purpose they are supe- 
rior to any other oils; vaseline, 
of value in pharmaceutical work, 
belongs to this type of oils. All 
these bodies agree in being more 
or less complex mixtures of 
hydrocarbons, and as a class are 
found to be neutral and inert. 
They are not acted upon by even 
the strongest acids and alkalis 
at the ordinary temperature, and 
only by acids at higher tempera- 
tures to a limited extent. The 
hydrocarbons of which they are 
composed can be divided into 
three groups— (1) paraffins, (2) 
olefins, and (3) naphthenes. The 
first series (see Paraffin) are 
most characteristic of the prod- 
ucts derived by distillation from 
Scottish shale. The olefin series, 
which are not so well known, 
are very similar to the paraffins, 
but are unsaturated, whilst the 
liquid members are somewhat 
more oily in appearance; they 
are found in fairly large quantL 
ties in American and other petro- 
leums. The naphthenes, as a rule, 
are more viscous than either the 
paraffins or olefins, and are char- 
acteristic of Russian petroleum 
and of tho oils which can be ob- 
tained from resin by distillation. 
See Hurst’s Lubricating Oils, 
Fata, and Oreaaea (2nd ed. 1902) ; 
Redwood’s Petroleum a7ul its 
Products (1896) ; Lewkowitsch’s 
Chemical Technology and Analy- 
sis of Oils, Fats, and Waxes (Si^ 
ed. 1904) ; and Allen’s Commercial 
Organic Analysis (3rd ed. 1899). 
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Oil Vessels, for transporting 
oil, contain long, narrow trunkH 
or deep hatchways throughout 
the ship, which, being only par- 
tially filled, leave room for ex- 
pansion, and having compara- 
tively small free surface, do not 
atfect the stability to a very 
great extent. As petroleum is 
capable of leaking through joints 
which are ordinarily watertight, 
the caulking and riveting of these 
vessels require special care, and 
the rivets are more closely spaced 
tlian in ordinary watertight work. 
The propelling machinery is 
placed at the extreme after-end 
of the vessel, and is separated 
from the oil compartments by a 
cofferdam consisting of two bulk- 
heads a frame space apart. Into 
this space any leakage of oil 
passes. In many cases the coffer- 
dam space is kept full of water, 
which is pumped to a height 
above the sea-level. The leakage 
of oil then floats to the surface, 
and so runs overboard through 
the scui)pers. 

Ointments are formed of 
greasy substances, animal or vege- 
table fats, etc., with which are 
mixed various drugs for the pur- 
pose of external application. They 
may be used merely for their 
healing, softening, or irritating 
effect upon the skin ; or by their 
use a drug such as mercury may 
be passed into the circulation. 

Oise, (i.) Department of N. 
France, occupying both aides of 
the Oise, N. of Paris. The surface 
is gently rolling, and diversified 
with forests, and the soil fertile. 
The region is essentially agri- 
cultural, raising the usual grain 
crons, but particularly vege- 
tables. The department possesses 
inaniifactures of iron and agri- 
cultural implements, porcelain, 
fancy checks. Lace, and glass. 
Ai^ea, 2,272 sq. m. Pof). (11X31) 
407,808. Beauvais is the capital. 
(2.) River, r. b. trib. of the Seine; 
rises in the Belgian Ardennes. 
Length, 180 m. It is navigable, 
by means of lateral canals, to 
Chauny, 21 rn. N.w. of Laon. 

Ojibways, or (biippEWAYs. N. 
American aborigines, a branch of 
the Algonquin family dominant 
in Michigan and Upper Canada ; 
form, with the neighbouring Crees 
and Montagnais of Labrador, a 
special division to which School- 
craft has given the name of 
‘Nipercinean.’ All have given 
up the nomad life, and many 
have formed agricultural settle- 
ments in Manitoba, Ontario, and 
other parts ; while the majority 
have been removed to Kansas, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Michigan, 
and N. Dakota. In 113(30 the 
Ojibways, with the associated 
Munsees and Pottawatornies, 
numbered nearly ,32,000, about 
equally distributed between Can- 
ada and the United States. 


Oka, river of Central Russia, 
affluent of the Volga, has its 
source in Orel gov. At Orel it 
becomes navigable for barges and 
light craft. From Orel it takes 
a mainly northward direction, 
through Tula and Kaluga govern- 
ments. Then turning abruptly 
eastward to Kaluga city, it flows 
past Kolomna and Ryazan ; and 
then N.E. to its junction with the 
Volga at Nijni-Novgorod. It is 
about 900 m. long; its basin has 
an area of 120,000 sq. in. 



Okapi, 


Okapi {Ocapia Johnstoni), a 
mammal related to the giraffe, 
discovered by Sir Harry John- 
ston in the Semliki forest, pro- 
tectorate of Uganda, E. Africa, 
in 11301. It is an animal resem- 
bling an antelope in appearance, 
differing from the giraffe in its 
smaller size, shorter limbs, short 
neck, and type of coloration. 
The fore limbs appear to be 
about the same length as the 
hind. Sir Harry Johnston’s speci- 
men also differed from the gi- 
raffe ill the complete absence of 
horns ; but two skulls subse- 
quently obtained of male and 
female animals both possessed 
horns. It has, however, been 
suggested that there may be more 
than one species of okapi. In 
the horned specimens the horns 
are very small, and completely 
covered with skin {rf. giraffe) in 
the female ; in the male, on the 
other hand, they are larger, and 
are cafiped with a small polished 
epiphysis, which seems to have 
projected through the skin. The 
ears are unusually large. The 
head is pale fawn colour, the 
neck and liody dark purplish 
brown, and the thighs and legs 
white, with black bars. Like the 
giraffe, the okapi has only two 
toes on each foot, and its teeth 
generally resemble those of the 


giraffe. It is probable, indeed, 
that the okapi, together with 
certain fossil forms, represents 
the stock from which the giraffe 
arose. So far as is known, the 
okapi is confined to the northern 
part of the Congo forest, near the 
Semliki R. 

Okayama, cap. of prefecture 
of same name, Bizer prov., S.W. 
Hondo, Japan, 90 m. w. of Kobd ; 
is noted for its castle and superb 
gardens. Pop. (1898) 68,026. 

O'Keefe, or O’Keeffe, 
John (1747-18.33), Irish drama- 
tist, acted for a time in Dublin, 
but in 1780 settled in London, 
where he produced light comedies 
and musical farces. Among the 
most popular were The Agreeable 
Surprise (1781), Wild Oats (1791), 
Modern Antiques (1791), and 
Sprigs of Laurel (1793). He was 
the author of the song I am a 
Friar of Orders Oray. 

Okefinokee Swamp, large 
tract of S.E. Georgia and N. Flor- 
ida, U.S.A., some 600,000 acres 
in area. It is infested with alli- 
gators. 

Oken (shortened from Ocken- 
Fuss), Lorenz (1779-1861), Ger- 
man naturalist, studied at Wurz- 
burg and Gottingen, and began 
early to develop in his works those 

E rinciples and methods by which 
e attempted to construct an a 
pWort system of knowledge. They 
appeared in Die Zeugung (1805), 
Lehrbuch der Naturphilosophie 
(1808-11 ; Eng. trans. 1W7), Lehr- 
bitch der Naturgeschichte (1813- 
27), and other works. He origi- 
nated the idea of the annual meet- 
ings of German scientists, on 
which the British Association was 
modelled. See Memoirs by Ecker 
(1880) and Guttler (1884). 

Okhotsk, Sea of, branch of 
tlie N. Pacific Ocean, to the B. 
of Siberia, separated from Bering 
Sea by the peninsula of Kam- 
chatka, from the Pacific by the 
Kurile Is., and from the Sea of 
Japan by the island of Sakhalin. 
Tartar Strait, w. of Sakhalin, and 
La Perouse Strait, s. of it, com- 
municate with the Sea of Japan. 
The sea is icebound from Novem- 
ber to April. Its shores are in- 
hospitable, and fogs and storms 
are common. Nikolaievsk and 
Okhotsk are the chief ports. 

Oki Islands, n. of Izumo prov., 
Japan, with area 130 sq. m. The 
largest is Dogo, whose capital js 
Saigo. Cuttle-fish arc exported. 
Top. 62,800. 

Okinawa Sima. See Loo-choo. 
Oklahoma. ( i.) A state of the 
U.S.A., organized as a territory 
in 1890, and admitted as one state 
with Indian Territory in June 
1906. Its surface is an undulating 
plain, rising gradual ly westward ; 
it is treeless, except in the east. 
It is crossed by the Cimarron and 
Canadian rivers, branches of the 
Arkansas. A part of its area is 
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occupied by Indian reservations. 
The capital is Guthrie. The 
chief products are Indian corn, 
wheat, oats, cotton, and stock. 
The principal industries are flour- 
milling and the manufacture of 
cottons seed oil. Area, 39,0.30 
sq.m. Pop. (1900)398,330. ( 2 .) 
City, Oklahoma, U.S.A., co. scat 
of OklaRorn^ co., on the north 
fork of Canadian R., 35 m. B. of 
Guthrie. Pop. (1900) 10,037. 

Oku, Bakon (1847), Japanese 
soldier, greatly distinguished 
himself at the siege of Kuma- 
moto Castle by the Satsuma in- 
surgents (1877), and in the war 
with China (1895). In the Russo- 
Japanese war (1904-5) he com- 
manded the Second Army, and 
won the brilliant victory of 
Kinchau, and subsequently did 
splendid work in Manchuria. See 
Russo-Japanese War. 

Ok Ulna, Shigenoru, Count 
(1837), Japanese statesman, born 
in the province of Hizen, Kiushiu. 
On the rebellion of 18G8 against 
the old rigime he advocated the 
abolition of the prevailing feudal 
system, and the establishment of 
constitutional government. On 
the reorganization of the govern- 
ment under the Mikado he be- 
came chief assistant in the de- 
partment of foreign affairs, and 
subsequently secretary of the in- 
terior and finance, and president 
of the Japanese commission at 
the Vienna exhibition. He was 
minister of finance in 1873; be- 
came leader of the progressive 
party in Parliament ; and in 1887 
advocated the revision of the old 
treaties, with the object of throw- 
ing Japan open to the trade of the 
world — an action which created 
great popular excitement, result- 
ing in an outrage which left him 
a cripple. The revision of the 
treaties was, however, secured. 
He joined the Matsukata cab- 
inet as foreign minister in 1896, 
but resigned shortly afterwards. 
On the retirement of the Mar- 
quis Ito he became yiremier and 
minister of foreign affairs (1898- 
99). 

Olaf, the name of several Nor- 
wegian kings, among them Olaf i. 
(9^-1000), son of Tryggve, king of 
Vik in Norway. After being con- 
verted to the Christian faith in 
England he made a raid upon 
Norway, where, after the murder 
of Jarl Haco, he was recognized 
as king. He devoted all his 
energy to the Christianizing of 
the land; built the first churches 
and founded the see of Nidaros, 
afterwards Trondhjem. Ho was 
defeated and slain at the battle 
of Svoldr by the confederate 
kings of Denmark and Swe- 
den.— Olaf IT. (995-10,30), called 
the Saint, seized the Norwegian 
crown in 1016. His refusal to 
recognize the overlordship of 
I^nmark involved him in a war 


Old-age Peneloiui 

with Canute the Great, and Olaf Olbla, a Greek city, a colony 
was compelled to fly to Russia. from Miletus, which stood near 
On attempting to recover his the mouth of the river Borys- 

realm in 1030 he was killed. He thenes (the Dnieper) in S. Russia, 

was buried in the cathedral of It was sacked by the Getse about 
Trondhjem, and canonized 1164, 50 B.c. 

when he became the patron saint Olcott, Henry Steel (18.32), 
of Norway, the Christianizing American theosophist. During 
whereof was mainly his work. the civil war he served in the 

(Hand, a Swedish isl. in the army of the North, and was ap- 

Baltic, 80 m. long and from 5 to pointed special commissioner of 

10 m. broad. The higher part the war and navy departments, 

affords pasturage for cattle; only He helped to found the Theo- 

the lower-lying coast is culti- sophical Society, of which he is 
vated. The chief products are president, and has written The- 
corn, chalk, sandstone, and alum. osophy^ Religion^ and Occult 
Pop. (1900) .30,400. Science (1885),' The Buddhist Cate- 

Glaus, Magnus. See Mag- c/iism ( 1882 ),and Diary Zeaves 

NUS. (3 series, 1895-1904). See The- 

Olaus, Petri (1493- 1552), Swed- osophy. 
ish reformer, shareil with his Old-age Pensions. In 1893 a 
brother Laurentius the work of royal commission was appointed 

spreading Lutheran doctrines in to consider the subject ; but the 

Sweden, and of translating the members were unable to agree 

Bible into Swedish. Appointed upon a practicable scheme. In 

chancellor in 1531 by Gustavus 1896 an ^expert’ committee, with 

Vasa, he was in 15.39 condemned Lord Rothschild as chairman. 





Oklahoma. 

to death for failing to give in- received upwards of a hundred 

formation of a plot revealed to schemes, but, after a two years* 

him through the confessional. inquiry, reported that none 9 f 
But his life was spared, and he them would attain the object in 

spent his later years as a pastor view — viz. the encouragement of 

at Stockholm. He left hymns, the industrial population, by 

tracts, and a mystery play, be- state aid or otherwise, to make 
sides memoirs. provision for old age. In 1899, 

Olax, a genus of tropical trees however, a scheme was pro- 

and shrubs belonging to the order pounded by a select committee 

Olacinese. They bear spikes or presided over by Mr. Chaplin, 

racemes of small flowers, and which reconimended the follow- 

entire leaves arranged alter- ing suggestions: The applicant 

nately. must be (1) a British subject ; (2) 

Gibers, Heinrich Wilhelm sixty-five years of age; (3) free 

Matthaus (1758-1840), German for twenty years from the taint 

astronomer and physician. A of imprisonment, (4) and of pau- 

method of calculating the orbits perism, ‘ unless under circum- 

of comets which he originated stances of a wholly exceptional 

(1779) proved of great importance character ;* (5) a resident within 

to astronomy, and is set forth the district or area of the pen- 

in his Abhandlung Uber die sion authority; (6) without an 

Leichteste Methode die Bahn income from any source of more 

eines Kometen zu Berechnen than 10s. a week ; and (7) reason- 

(1797). See Barkhu8en*s Bio- ably prudent and thrifty. A de- 

graphische Skizzen Verstorbener partmental committee was then 

Bremischfr A^rzt^ {I8ii), appointed to settle the cost of 
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Old-age Pensions 

the scheme, when they reported 
that an allowance of hs. per week 
would cost the nation £9,976,000, 
plus £299,000 of administrative 
expenses, the total burden in 
1921 beini? estimated at nearly 
£16,000,000. It was calculated 
in 1903 that IMr. Charles Booth’s 
‘universal’ scheme of pensions 
would cost nearly thirty-three 
millions sterling. 

In New Zealand a successful 
scheme has been in operation 
since 1899. Persons of the age 
of sixty-five and upwards, except 
aliens and other classes specified, 
can, under certain conditions, 
obtain a pension of £18 per an- 
num, by twelve monthly instal- 
ments, paid on the first day of 
each month, unless he or she is 
in jail, an asylum, or outside the 
colony. On March 31, 1905, the 
pensioners numbered 11,770, and 
the outlay £195,475 — the lowest 
for five years — the administra- 
tion costing only £3,936. For a 
number of years old-age pension 
schemes have been in operation 
in Germany, Denmark, Belgium, 
France, Italy, and Roumania. A 
special form was established in 
Denmark in 1891 for applicants 
over sixty unable to provide the 
necessaries of life or proper treat- 
ment in case of sickness for them- 
selves or their dependants — the 
conditions being that their pov- 
erty was not due to their own 
fault, that thej' had ten years’ 
fixed residence in the country, 
and that they had never been sen- 
tenced for vagrancy or begging. 
Tlie expenses of the relief arc de- 
frayed by the various communes, 
one-half of the expenses being re- 
funded by the state. The pension 
granted is from 2s. to Ss. 7d. per 
week for persona with families, 
and from Is. 4d. to .3s. per week for 
single persons. The larger sum is 
given in the towns, and the smaller 
in country districts. In 1900 the 
number relieved (including de- 
pendants) was 5.3,521, the cost to 
the communes being £142,647, and 
to the state £142,848. 

In France the compulsory pro- 
vision for old age exists only in 
the case of seamen and miners. 
The state, however, undertakes 
the assurance of old-age pensions 
for all classes of the community 
who care to make the requisite 
ayments through an institution 
nown as La Oaisse Nationale des 
Ketraites pour la Vieillessc, and 
provides a certain amount of as- 
sistance for those who avail them- 
selves of this institution. Ger- 
many has a most successful scheme 
of old-age pensions— second only 
to that of New Zealand, with 
839,000 pensioners in 1902. The 
full results from 1891 to 1902 are 
given in The ^ Daily MaiV Year 
Book^ 1905^ 1906^ the figures be- 
ing most instructive. Italy has 
also adopted the system, a na- 


tional pension fund having been 
adopted in 1898. In Belgium 
there is a cognate society to that 
of France. Old-age pensions have 
also been established in Victoria 
and New South Wales. See par- 
liamentary paper entitled Provi- 
itions for Old Age by Oovernment 
Action in certain European Coun- 
tries, 0, 9414 (1899). 

Old Bailev, a street in the 
city of London where the ses- 
sions house is situate in which 
are held the sittings of the Cen- 
tral Criminal Court. 

Oldbury, tn., Worcestershire, 
5 in. w. of Birmingham, Eng- 
land, with iron and steel, chemi- 
cal, boiler, and railway-carriage 
works. Top. (1901)25,191. 

Oldcastle, Sir John, Lord 
C oBHAM (d. 1417), English noble- 
man who took part in the sup- 
pression of the Welsh revolt 
under Owen Glendower, and then 
M*ent to help the Duke of Bur- 
gundy (1411). For assisting Lol- 
lard preachers he was, in 141.3, 
excommunicated, and executed 
under circumstances of great bar- 
barity. He is generally regarded 
as the original of Shakespeare’s 
FalstaflP. See Foxe’s Acts and 
Monuments of the Church (1562), 
Gaspey’s Life and Times of the 
Good Lord Cobham (1843), and 
Brown’s 2*he Leader of the Lol- 
lards (1848). 

Old Catholics, the body of 
Roman Catholics who in 1870 
took exception to the new dogma 
of the personal infallibility of 
the pope. Forty -four German 
professors, led by Dr. Dollingcr 
and Dr. Friedrich, issued a pro- 
test against the dogma at Mu- 
nich, and drew up a declaration 
shortly after at Nuremberg. At 
first the movement gave signs 
of spreading throughout Bavaria 
and the Rhineland. In 1873 Pro- 
fessor Reinkens of Breslau was 
consecrated bishop at Rotterdam 
by the bishop of Deventer, and 
was finally recognized by the gov- 
ernments of Prussia, Baden, and 
Hesse. Of late, however, the 
membership has rapidly declined. 
There were some interesting 
communications between the 
Old Catholics and the Anglican 
and Greek Churches, and great 
hopes were entertained at one 
time that in the Old Catholic 
movement a basis might be found 
for the intercommunion and per- 
haps reunion of the churches. 
See Scarth’s Story of the Old 
Catholic and Kindred Move- 
ments (1883), Von Schulte’s Der 
Altkatholizismus (1887). 

Oldenburg, (i.) A sovereign 
grand-duchy of the German em- 

^ ire, consisting of three divisions : 

.) the grand -duchy, adjoining 
the North Sea; (2) the princi- 
pality of Lubeck, immediately N. 
of the state of Lubeck ; and (3) 
the principality of Birkenfeld in 


Old EngllBh Sheep-dog 

the s. of the Rhine Province. The 
grand -duchy proper consists of 
marsh and geest (nigh heath and 
moor) land. The breeding of 
horses, cattle, and sheep, and the 
keeping of bees, are considerable 
industries. Brickmakin^ cork 
and turf cutting, brewing and 
distilling, and tobacco .manufac- 
ture are also carried on. Lubeck 
possesses more pleasing natural 
features than the grand-duchy 
proper. Birkenfeld is covered 
with forests to the extent of 40 
per cent, of its surface. The cut- 
ting of gems (agates) and manu- 
facture of imitation jewellery are 
thriving industries. Total area, 
2,480 8 ( 1 . m. Pop. (1901) 399,180. 
The grand-duchy has one vote 
in the Imperial Federal Council, 
and sends three representatives 
to the Imperial Diet. In 1180 
it was declared a countship of 
the empire, in 1777 made a 
duchy, and in 1829 a grand- 
duchy. The principality (for- 
merly bishopric) of Lubeck was 
added in 1803, and the princi- 
pality of Birkenfeld in 1815. 
The reigning dynasties of Den- 
mark and Russia are descended 
from the same ancestral stock as 
the grand-dukes of Oldenburg. 
(2.) Town, cap. of the grand- 
duchy of Oldenburg, 27i m. w. 
of Bremen. Has a grand-ducal 
palace, and exports leather goods, 
soap, machinery, and musical in- 
struments. Pop. (1900)26,797. 
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Old English Sheep-dog, nr 

bob-tailed sheep-dog, helongs to 
the southern counties of England. 
It is also known as the drovePs 
dog, and in Sussex as the cow- 
dog, from its ability to bring the 
cows in one by one to be milked, 
without ever fetching a second 
time a cow which has been milked. 
TIio dog should be bom with- 
out a tail ; but a peculiarity 
of the breed is that puppies 
with and without tails are lound 
in the same litter. Points : Col- 
our, any shade of blue, blue 
merle, steel-gray or grizzle, with 
white on legs and face, for re- 
lief ; head big and square ; eyes 
small and dark, in very light- 
coloured dogs wall or marble; 
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Old English Terrier 

body square, and as large as 
possible ; high and heavy hind 
quarters ; higher at the loin than 
at the shoulder; densely coated 
all over with a harsh, broken, wavy 
coat; ears small and neatly set 
on sid'^ of head, covered with 
wavy hair ; feet large and round: 
le^s straight, strong, and clothed 
with hair in .profusion ; tail ab- 
sent. 

Old English Terrier, or 

white English terrier, is one of 
the oldest breeds in the terrier 
tribe, and is considered the model 
of a vermin dog, provided he is 
not called on to cope with the 
badger or any other animal be- 
yond his strength. His weight 
varies from 6 lbs. to 20 lbs., and 
the smaller he is the better. 
Points : Head narrow, long, and 
flat ; muzzle fine, tapering, sharp 
and foxlike ; jaw muscular, and 
never underhung ; stop pro- 
nounced ; eyes small, bright, and 
sparkling; ears (since cropping 
was abolished) round and flat 
to the head, a prick ear being 
a great deformity; neck long. 
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tapering, and muscular; tail 
whip and not docked, carried 
low ; legs straight ; feet round ; 
toes well split ; hind legs moder- 
ately straight, with large and 
muscular thighs ; colour, white 
preferred. There are blue or 
blue -fawn varieties, but these 
are suspected of descent from a 
cross with the Italian grey- 
hound. 

Oldfield, Anne, otherwise 
‘Nance* (1683-1730), English 
actress, made her d^but at Drury 
Lane (1692). In 1704 she achieved 
a great success 'as Lady Betty 
Modish in Colley Cibber’s Careless 
Husband^ and was thenceforth 
recognized as the most brilliant 
actress of her day, both in trag- 
edy and in comedy. Among her 
successes were Mrs. Townley in 
Three Hours after Marriage 
(1717), Lady Matchless in Love 
in Several Masques (1727), and 
the title rdle in Sophonisha(VJ2QY 
See Authentick Memoirs (1730) ; 
Egerton’s Memoirs, with portrait 
(1731). 

Oldham, mimic., pari., and co. 
bor., Lancashire, England, 7 m. 
N.E. of Manchester. The town hall 
is a handsome structure in the 
Grecian style, and amongst other 
public buildings are the county 
court, post office, free library, 
and museum. The town is the 


chief centre of the cotton-spin- 
ning industry, over twelve mil- 
lion spindles being employed, 
more than one-fourth of the total 
for Lancashire and neighbouring 
district. The fabrics produced 
include velvets and velveteens, 
fustians, sheetings, nankeens, and 
sateens. There are also large en- 
gineering works. In the district 
are important collieries. Pop. 
137,238. 

Oldham, John (1653-83), poet, 
was born at Skipton-Moyne, near 
Tetbury, Gloucestershire. He 
was a tutor (1678-81), gained the 
friendship of Dryden, and was a 
favourite with the Earl of King- 
ston, at whose seat, Holme-Picrrc- 
point, Nottingham, he died of 
smallpox. Oldham wrote two 
excellent Pindaric Odes ; but his 
reputation resf» on his satires, 
and especially on his energetic 
Satires upon the Jesuits (1681), 
Satire addressed to a Friend 
about to leave the University^ and 
his translation of Juvenal. His 
Poems and Translations appeared 
in 1683, and Remains in Verse 
and Prose in 1684. Edward 
Thompson issued a complete 
edition of his works, with mem- 
oir (1770). 

Oldmlxon, John (1673-1742), 
historian and minor poet, is best 
known for his histories and pam- 
phlets. The former include The 
British Empire in America ( 1708), 
The Secret History of Europe 
(1712-15), Memoirs of North 
Britain (1715), Critical History 
of England (1724-6), and three 
volumes covering the history of 
England from Henry viii. to 
George I.' His work was anti- 
papist and anti- Jacobite in tone, 
lie figures in Pope’s Dnnciad. 
See his Memoirs of the Press 
(1742). 

Old Point Comfort, favourite 
seaside resort, Elizabeth City co., 
Virginia, U.S. A., from which Fort 
Monroe commands the entrance 
to Hampton Koads. 

Old Red Sandstone corre- 
sponds in time to the marine de- 
posits of the Devonian, and is a 
scries of red sandstones, gray and 
yellow sandstones and flagstones, 
with scams of red or gray shale 
and occasional beds of impure 
concretionary limestone. The 
total thickness of these rocks in 
Scotland cannot be less than 
20,000 feet. They arc subdivis- 
ible into three groups 

(3.) Upper, with Bothriolepis^ 
Holoptyehius. 

(2.) Middle or Orcadian, with 
Pterichthys^ Coccosteus. 

(1.) Lower or Caledonian, with 
Cephalaspis^ Ptenispis, 
Each of these contains volcanic 
rocks, but they arc most abun- 
dant in the Caledonian, where 
they form the Pentland, Ochil. 
Sidlaw, and Cheviot Hills. No 
marine fossils are found in any 


of these beds, and they are un- 
doubtedly the deposits of exten- 
sive fresh-water lakes scattered 
over the surface of a large Devo- 
nian continent which lay in the 
north of Europe; while to the 
south there was clear open sea 
in which true marine deposits 
were being laid down simulta- 
neously. Old Red Sandstone is 
found also in Wales, resting on 
the Silurian and underlying the 
Carboniferous rocks, and in the 
south of Ireland, in Ki Harney. 
Similar red rocks with fossil 
fishes occupy considerable areas 
in Russia, alternating with ma- 
rine strata containing Devonian 
fossils. In Norway and Spitz- 
bergen Old Red deposits occur; 
also in the United States and 
in Canada, where they contain 
abundant fossil fishes and plants. 
Attention was first directed to 
this formation by the remarkable 
and almost grotesque appearance 
of its fossil fishes. See Agassiz’s 
Poissons Fossiles du Vieux GrH 
Rouge: and Hugh Miller’s Th^ 
Old Red Sandstone (1841), Foot- 
prints of the Creator (18iK)), and 
The Testimony of the Rocks 
(1857) ; also Smith Woodward’s 
British Museum Catalogue of 
Fossil Fishes. For the Canadian 
deposits, see Sir J. W. Dawson’s 
Acadian Geology (1855; new ed. 
1868); for those of the United 
States, the bibliography by H. 
S. SVilliams (U.S.A. Geological 
Survey Bulletins). 

Oldys, William (1696-1761), 
bibliographer and antiquary; he 
gained some reputation through 
the ‘ Life of Raleigh,’ prefixed by 
him to an edition of his father’s 
History of the World. He acted 
as literary secretary to Edward 
Harley, Earl of Oxford (1738-41), 
when Oldys collaborated with 
Dr. Johnson on a catalogue of 
Harley’s library. He was ap- 
pointed Norroy king of arms by 
the Duke of Norfolk. Among 
his works are The British Libra- 
rian (anon. 1737), and a Life of 
Charles Cotton, prefixed to the 
Compleat Angler (ed. 1760). See 
Memoir by Yeowell in Notes and 
Queries (Jan. and Feb. 1862). 

Olea. See Olive. 

Olean, tn., Cattaraugus co.. 
New York, U.S.A., 70 m. s.e. 
of Buffalo; is in a rich oil and 
natural-gas region. Pop. (1900) 
9,462. 

Oleander, a genus of subtrop- 
ical, highly poisonous shrubs, 
order Apocynacca*. They bear 
racemose cymes of shady, infundi- 
buliform flowers, and whcrls of 
coriaceous leaves. 

Oleandra, a genus of tropical 
ferns with scandent shoots, jointed 
stems, and entire fronds. The 
species are often cultivated in the 
stove-house as pillar plants, a wire 
cylinder surrounding the pillar, 
and the intervening space being 
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filled with sphagnum moss and 
fibrous peat, on the surface of 
which the creeping rhizome is 
laid. 

Olearia, a genus of shrubs, 
order Composite, many of which 
are grown as conservatory or as 
hardy border plants. They like 
a light, moderately rich soil, and 
are easily propagated by cuttings 
of half-riponed young shoots. 

Oleaster, small trees belong- 
ing to the genus Kheagnus. A 
native of Asia and S. Europe, 
it has leaves and young shoots 
covered with fine hairs. It bears 
fragrant yellow fiowers and red- 
dish-brown fruit. 

Olefiant Qas. See Ethylkne. 

Oleic Acid, C 17 H 33 COOH, is 
an unsaturated acid occurring as 
its glycerol ester, olein, in many 
fats and oils, such as olive and 
cod-liver oil. It is prepared by 
saponifying olive oil with caustic 

{ )otash, and purifying the product 
)y means of the lead salt, from 
which the acid is set free by addi- 
tion of hj'drochloric acid. Oleic 
acid is a colourless oil (sp. gr. 
*9) which crystallizes in white 
needles on freezing (m.p. 14“ c.). 
It is tasteless and odourless, but 
becomes rancid on exposure to 
air. It does not redden litmus, 
but forms a series of salts, the 
oleates, which, like the acid itself, 
closely resemble the correspond- 
ing derivatives of the fatty acids, 
to one of which, stearic acid, oleic 
acid is reduced by hydriodic acid, 
or to two others, palmitic and 
acetic, by fusion with caustic al- 
kali. Oleic acid is used for the 
preparation of palmitic acid, and 
in the manufacture of soap. 

Olenek, riv. of Siberia flowing 
into the Arctic Ocean. It rises 
near the sources of the Khatanga 
and Vilyu, and has a length of 
some I,2fJ0 m. Its mouth is near 
the delta of the Lena. 
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Olenus, a genus of trilobites, 
akin to Paradoxides, found in the 
upper Cambrian rocks over a very 
large part of the world. This 
highly characteristic fossil has 
rounded head, eyes, small free 
cheeks, usually fourteen body 
segments, and a small tailpiece 


or pygidium. Equally important 
is Olenellus, which is found in 
the lowest Cambrian beds, and 
is the typical trilobite of the old- 
est fauna the remains of which 
have yet been discovered by geol- 
ogists. It has well -developed 
eyes, from thirteen to eighteen 
body segments, and is often orna- 
mented with large spines. 

Oleo- Margarine. See Mau- 

OARINE. 

Oleron, The Laws or Judg- 
ments OK, were a inedijeval code 
of maritime law prevalent in W. 
Europe. It is said to have been 
promulgated by Eleanor of 
Guienne, motlier of Richard 1 ., 
about the middle of the 12 th 
century. It regulated the condi- 
tions of the wine and oil trades. 

Oleron, isl., France, iwirt of 
dep. Charente Inf^rieure, oppo- 
site to mouth of river Charente 
and Rochefort. It is 19 m. long 
by 6 m. broad, witli an area of 6 G 
sq.m. Pop. (1901) 17,720. Fish- 
ing and the production of wine 
are the chief industries. 

Olga, St. (d. 969), wife of Duke 
Igor of Kiev, for ten years after 
whose death (945) she ruled as 
regent for her son. About 955 
she was baptized at Constanti- 
nople as Helena, and afterwards 
showed a missionary zeal among 
her own people which led to her 
canonization, July 21 being set 
a])ai't for her in the calendar. 

Olibanuiti, a resin obtained 
from certain trees belonging to 
the genus Boswellia, a subdivi- 
sion of the order Amyridaceie. 
African olibanum is the prod- 
uct of B. Carterii and IS. frere- 
ana, whilst Indian olibanum, or 
frankincense, is the product of 
B. thnrifera. 

Oligarchy, a term signifying 
‘the government of the few.’ It 
is first n.scd by Herodotus (c. 430 
B.C.), who contrasts it with the 
government of a monarch and 
that of the people. Aristotle 
regarded aristocracy as differing 
from oligarchy in governing for 
the pulilic good, while oligarchs 
aimed at their own advantage. 
Examf)les of oligarchical states 
in ancient Greece were Thebes, 
Corinth, Sicyon, Megara, and in- 
deed most Dmian cities. Between 
150 B.c. an<l the establishment of 
the empire the Roman constitu- 
tion was practically oligarchical ; 
while in modern times Venice, 
Florence, and other Italian com- 
munities were oligarchies. An 
aristocracy always tends to de- 
generate into an oligarchy. At 
the present time no confessedly 
oligarchical states can he said to 
exist. 

Oligocene System, the epoch 
which elapsed between the close 
of the Eocene and the beginning 
of the Miocene. In England the 
rocks are found only in the Isle 
of Wight and tho Hampshire 
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basin, and consist of fresh-water 
and brackish-water sands, marls, 
and limestones, often very lich 
in well-preserved fossil shells. 
Their subdivisions are the Hea- 
don, Osborne, Bembridge, and 
Hempstead beds. The Oligocene 
of the Paris basins has the same 
general facies as that of S. Eng- 
land, and includes the gypsum of 
MontmaHre (from whicn Cuvier 
described many fossil mammals), 
the Fontainebleau sandstone, and 
the millstone grit of Montmo- 
rency. In Germany and Central 
Europe Oligocene beds have a 
considerable development, and in 
Halle contain thick deposits of 
lignite. In N. Germany amber, is 
found in Oligocene sands. The 
Vicksburg beds of the eastern 
states of America are inanne 
Oligocene deposits, but in the 
interior of the continent they are 
represented by the famous White 
Biver beds, which are fresh-water 
clays and sandstones, and have 
yielded many remains of fossil 
mammalia. 

Ollgoclase, one of the plagio- 
clase or sodp-lime felspars very 
common in g? anite, trachyte, and 
rhyolite. 

Ollnda, tn. in Pernambuco, 
Brazil, 4 m. from Recife. It was 
formerly the capital of the state, 
and one of the richest cities in 
Brazil, but is now only a lesort of 
the inhabitants of Recife. Pop. 
about 8 , 000 . 

Oliphant, Laurence (1691- 
1767), Jacobite laird of Cask, 
Perthshire ; took up arms for 
Charles James Stuart in 1715, 
and served at Sheriffmuir, as well 
as in the garrison at Scone. Join- 
ing Charles Edward in 1745, he 
shared with Lord Strathallan the 
government of the north of Scot- 
land during the prince’s exi)edi- 
tion into England. He fought at 
Falkirk and Culloden, and on the 
downfall of the Jacobite cause 
escaped to the Continent. See 
Anderson’s Oliphanis in Scotland 

"?f4. hant, Laurence (1829- 
88 ), barrister and author, born 
at Cape Town, was private sec- 
retary to the Earl of Elgin in 
Canada in 1854, and in China in 
1857, in the interval accompany- 
ing Omar Pasha on one of his 
expeditions. When chargi d*af- 
faires in Japan in 1861 he was se- 
verely wounded by assassins. In 
1862 he left the diplomatic service. 
His religious views induced him 
for a time to join the community 
of Thomas Lake Harris at ’Salem- 
on-Erie* in the United States, 
and then to settle at Haifa in 
Palestine. Oliphant published 
A Narrative of the Earl of 
gin*a Mission to China and Ja- 
pan in 1867-9 (I860). The amus- 
ing Patriots and Filibusters also 
appeared in 1860. In 1870 Oli- 
phant published Piccadilly, an 
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observant, satirical, radiant book. 
His peculiar mysticism colours his 
remaining works, which include 
two novels, Altiora Peto (1883) 
and Masolldm (1886), and two re- 
ligious treatises, Sympneumata 
(1886) "and IScientiJic Religion 
(1888)? Other works are The Land 
of Gilead (1880), The Land of 
Whemi and Traits and Travesties 
(1882), Haifd^ or Life in Modern 
Palestine, and Fashionable Phi- 
losophy (1887). See Oliphant’s 
Episodes in a Life of Adi^entare 
(1887), Mrs. Oliphant’s Memoir 
of the Life of lAturence Oliphant 
(1891), Liosching’s Personal Re- 
miniscences (1892), and Black- 
wood's Magazine, 1889, vol. i. 

01iphant,MAiiUAKKT Oliphant 
Wilson (1828 97), novelist and 
biographer, was born at Wally- 
ford, near Musselburgh. In 1852 
she married her cousin Francis 
Oliphant. Gaining attention with 
her clever Scottish story. Pas- 
sages Ui the Life of Mrs. Margaret 
Maitland (1849), Mrs. Oliphant 
made a great impression with 
Katie Stewart (1852). With the 
series entitled Chronicles of Car- 
ling ford (1863-66 and 1876), pub- 
lished anonymously, she took her 
distinctive position as a novelist. 
These works— T/w; Rector and the 
Doctor's Family and Salem Chapel 

B , The Perpetual Curate 
, Miss Marjoribanks (1866), 
and Phoebe Ja,nior (1876)— dis- 
play, broadly and decisively, 
constructive power, apposite 
humour, and ease and grace 
of characterization and descrip- 
tion. Other novels are John 
(1870), May (1873), A Rose in 
June (1874), The Primrose Path 

B , Sir Tom (1884), Joyce 
, Kirsteen (1890), Old Mr. 
Tredgold (1896), and —character- 
istically Scottish — That Little 
Cutty (1898). Mrs. Oliphant is 
authoritative in her Life of Ed- 
ward Irving (1862), Historical 
Sketches of the Reign of George ii. 
(1869), Francis of Assisi (1871), 
Memoirs of the Count de Monta- 
lembert (1872), 7^ he Makers of 
Florence (1874), The Makers of 
Venice (1^7), Life of Principal 
Tulloch ( 1888), Royal Edinburgh 
(1890), Life of fAiurence Oliphant 
(1891), and Makers of Modern 
Rome (1895). She wrote the first 
two volumes of Annals of a Pub- 
lishing House: William Black- 
wood and Sons, See her Auto- 
biography and Letters, edited 
by Mrs. 6oghi\\ (1899). 

Olivares, Gaspar de Guzman, 
Count of (1587-1645), Spanish 
statesman, became prime minis- 
ter,to Philip iv. on the latter’s 
accession in 1621, and strove to 
raise Spain to the first place in 
^ Europe. But while fostering 
commerce and effecting internal 
reforms, he plunged the kingdom 
into disastrous wars, the heavy 
cost of which drove Spaniards 
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as well as Portuguese into re- 
volt, and thus brought about his 
own downfall and banishment 
in 1643. Throughout his career 
he was engaged in an unequal 
struggle with the overmastering 
genius of Richelieu, who then 
controlled France. See De la 
Rocca’s Histoire du Ministerc du 
Comtc-Duc dUHivares (1673). 



Olive. The wild olive {Olea 
europcea) is a native of the Medi- 
terranean, and has gradually be- 
come naturalized in a number of 
other countries with somewhat 
similar climatic conditions. The 
modern cultivated olive contains 
much more fiesh and much more 
oil than did its wild ancestor. 
The salted olives which are sold in 
bottles are unripe fruits soaked in 
water and then bottled in brine 
containing aromatic substances. 
The olive has sharp and slender 
leaves of a grayish green, resem- 
bling, but somewhat smaller than, 
those of the common willow. 
Its fruit, when ripe, is black and 
lustrous, but small. 

Olive Branch Petition (1775), 
the ultimatum offered by the 
American colonies to England 
before the war of independence. 
Drawn up by Congress, the docu- 
ment was conveyed to London 
by Richard Penn, only to be set 
at naught by the king and his 
ministers. 

Oiivenite, a hydrous arsenate 
of copper- which crystallizes in 
dark-gre' .hoinbic prisms (h. =3, 
sp. gr. 4*3), but is more usually 
found in fibrous or reniform ag- 
gregates. It occurs at Redruth in 
Cornwall and Tavistock in Devon, 
but is by no means common. 

Olivenza, fort, tn., Spain, on 

l. bk. of river of same name, 20 

m. S.S.W. of Badajoz; has tan- 
neries, potteries, and flour mills. 
The town was ceded to Spain by 
Portugal in 1801. Pop. 9,()66. 
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Olive Oil chiefly consists of tri- 
olein, C3H5 (OOCCi 7H33)3, which 
is the glycerol ester of oleic 
acid, obtained from Olea europcea 
by expression of the dried fruit. 
A further supply of an inferior 
quality is produced by repeatedly 
treating the press cake with boil- 
ing water and re-pressing, any oil 
still remaining being extracted 
by a volatile solvent such as 
petroleum spirit. It may be 
purified from admixed glycerol 
esters of the fatty series by cool- 
ing. The fruit yields on the aver- 
age .30 per cent, of oil, which is of 
specific gravity ‘914 to ‘917, and 
of a greenish colour and bland 
flavour when fresh, but soon be- 
comes rancid. The better Quali- 
ties are used for food, and the 
inferior for lubrication and the 
manufacture of soap. Olive oil is 
much sophisticated with cheaper 
oils, such as cotton-seed oil. 

Olives, Mount of, or Olivet 
(Zech. 14:4; Matt. 21:1, etc.; 
Acts 1 : 12 ; mount of corruption, 
2 Kings 23:13), a rising ground 
to the K. of Jerusalem, over 
against the Temple hill, and 
separated from it by the Kidron 
valley; now culled Jebel-et-Tur 
(2,700 ft.). At its summit is the 
(jburch of the Ascension; on its 
w. slope Gethsemane. Tlie name 
is also used of the whole ridge 
which runs parallel to the E. 
spur of Jerusalem, including the 
Scopus or ‘Prospect,’ n.e. of the 
Temple; the ‘Prophets’ (so 
called from the tombs found 
there), a s. extension of Olivet 
proper ; and the Mount of Offence 
(2,440 ft.), opposite the pool of 
Siloam. David fled from Ab- 
salom by way of the mount (2 
Sam. 15:14, 30), and it was prob- 
ably the site of the altars dedi- 
cated by Solomon to Chemosh 
(I Kings 11:7). See Stanley’s 
Sinai and Palestine, 185 ff., 452#. 

Ollvetans, a Roman Catholic 
religious order founded in 1313, 
an offshoot of the Benedictines, 
but following a severer rule. 
Their founder, Giovanni de* Tolo- 
mei, once a professor of philoso- 
phy at Siena, was appointed the 
first general in 1319. The order 
possesses about twelve houses. 

Olivier, Juste Daniel (1807- 
76), French - Swiss author and 
poet, born at Eysins ( Vaud) ; was 
occupied from 1845-71 in teach- 
ing in Paris, where Sainte-Beuve 
was his intimate friend. In 1871 
he returned to Switzerland. He 
became widely known through 
his poem Ja's Chansons lointaines 
(1847), and through his novels. 
A selection of his works, with 
memoir by Rambert, appeared at 
Lausanne in 1879. See Ber- 
thond’s Juste Olivier (1880). 

Olivine, (FeMg)-iSi 04 . a ferrous 
and magnesium orthosilicate, and 
a very common mineral of igneous 
rocks, crystallizes in small, olive- 
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green, rhombic prisms (h. = 6*6, 
sp. gr. 3*4). Large specimens are 
ubtniiicd from the East and from 
Brazil, and are cut as gems under 
the name of peridote ; but they 
are rare. Olivine occurs also in 
grains in many meteorites. Many 
lavas are rich in olivine (espe- 
cially the basalts), and some pin- 
tonic rocks, such as peridotite and 
dunite, consist largely of this 
mineral. Olivine weathers read- 
ily to serpentine. 

011a Podrlda, or Olla Espa- 
f?OLA, a Spanish dish consisting 
of numerous varieties of fish, 
meat, poultry, and vegetables, 
the whole spiced with pep})er, 
garlic, and other fiavourings, and 
■ 


mie et dans VHistoire (1888), 
Solutions Politiques et Sociales 
(1894), and V Empire Libiral (11 
vols. 1895-1906). See Marcas’s 
Emile Ollivier (1865). 

Olmsted, Frederick Law 
(1822-1903), American authority 
on agriculture and landscape- 
gardening, born at Hartford, Con- 
necticut ; undertook a tour in 
Great Britain (1850) and in the 
Southern States (1^2-3), the re- 
sults of which appeared in Walks 
and Talks of an American Farmer 
in Entjland (1852), and Journeys 
and Explorations in the Cotton 
Kingdom (1862), which arouscjl 
much interest at the time of the 
American civil war. 


Olt 

Olney, Richard (1835), Ameri- 
can statesman and lawyer, born 
at Oxford, Massachusetts ; was 
called to the bar in 1859. Ap- 
)ointed attorney-general in 1893, 
10 became secretary of state in 
1895-7, and conducted theciegoti- 
ations with Great Britain relat- 
ing to the Venezuelan boundary. 

Olonets. ( I . ) (.Got^ernmefit, 
N. Russia, extending from Lake 
Ladoga almost to the White Sea. 
Area, 67,439 sq. m. Pop. (1897) 
366,715. It has a harsh, moist 
climate, unfavourable to agricul- 
ture. The prineixml industries 
are the timner trade (over 60 
per cent, being under forest) and 
fishing. Ca]>. Petrozavodsk. ( 2 .) 



stewed with a little water. The 
name is used figuratively to des- 
ignate a medley. 

Ollivier, Olivier Emile (1825), 
French statesman, born at Mar- 
seilles ; practised at the bar, 
served in the Legislative Assem- 
bly, and in 1865 was chosen to 
represent the Egyptian govern- 
ment in the negotiations on the 
Suez Canal question. As the 
virtual head of the ministry of 
1870, he sought at first to pre- 
serve peace, but changed ^ his 
views and carried the nation into 
the war whose first disasters 
brought about his own fall. 
Among his works are Dimocratie 
et Liberti (1867), Principes ct Con- 
duite (1875), M. Thiers d VAcadi- 


Mount Olivet, 

Olmfitz, tn. and archiepisco- 
pal see (1777), Moravia, Austria, 
on an isl. in the March R. ; was 
a fortress until 1886. It lias in- 
teresting churches, and a univer- 
sity founded in 1581 (suppressed 
in 1855, with the exception of the 
theological faculty). It manu- 
factures malt, beer, sugar, starch, 
and alcohol. Lafayette was im- 
prisoned here in 1794, and Ferdi- 
nand I. here resigned the crown 
to his nephew in 1848. Pop. 
(1900) 21,933. 

Olney, tn., Buckinghamshire, 
England, on the Ouse, 12 in. from 
Bedford. The church dates from 
the 1 1th century. The poet Cow- 
per resided here nearly twenty 
years. Pop. of par. (1901) 2,684. 


Town, Olonets gov., N.W. Russia, 
about 120 m. N.B. of St. Peters- 
burg, with a market for timber 
and furs. Pop. (1897) 1,^3. 

Oloron, tn., dep. Basses-Pyr^- 
n6es, France, 22 m. by rail w.s.w, 
of Pau ; stands on the Gave d’Olo- 
ron (Adour basin). Manufactures 
leather, woollens, and flour. 
The town contains two interest- 
ing Romanesque churches (11th 
century). Pop. 9,078. 

Olsnltz. See Oelsnitz. ^ 

Olt, Alt, or Aluta, riv. of S.E. 
Europe, rises in the Carpathian 
Mts., flows w.s.w. through Trani( 
sylvania and Roumania,and enters 
the Danube opposite Nicopolis. 
Length, 310 m. ; drainage area, 
9,000 sq. in. 
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Olten, tourist resort and rail- 
way centre, canton Solothurn, 
Switzerland, on 1. bk. of Aar, 
24i m. by rail h.b. of Basel ; has 
railway workshops and shoe fac- 
tories. Pop. (1900) 6,969. 

Oltenitza, port in llfov co., 
Roumania, on Danube. Here, on 
Nov. 4, 1853, was fought the 
f^st en(fhge|jfient of the Crimean 
war, when the Turks defeated 
the Russians. Pop. 5,334. 

Olympia, place of entertain- 
ment in London, was opened on 
Boxing Day 1886. The ground 
rioor covers 109,750 superficial 
feet; the glass roof has a clear 
sweep of 170 feet ; the semicircu- 
lar ends of the arena are tilled in 
with tiers of stalls, balconies, and 
galleries; and there is seating 
capacity for nine thousand people. 
There are five and a half acres 
of garden ground surrounding 
the Duilding, and these, like the 
great hall itself, arc illuminated 
in the evening by electricity. 

Olympia, city of Washington, 
U.S.A., the CO. seat of Thurston 
CO., and the state capital, at tlie 
head of Puget Sound, 28 m. s.w. 
of Tacoma. Principal industries 
are lumbering, oyster rearing, 
brewing, andiron-founding. Pop. 
(1900) 3,863. 

Olympia, religious centre in 
ancient Greece, consisted of an 
enclosure two hundred and fifty 
yards in length by two hundred in 
width, in which stood a temple of 
Zeus, others of Hera and of the 
Mother of the Gods, a shrine of 
Pelops, the Philippieion— a build- 
ing erected by Philip of Macedon 
to commemorate his victory at 
Chaeronea — a council - chamber 
for the presidents of the games, 
a colonnade, twelve treasuries 
in which the various Greek states 
deposited their olferings, and 
numberless statues. Outside was 
a palsQstra or wrestling-ground, 
a covered race-track, and build- 
ings for the use of the competi- 
tors in the games, who had to 
spend the last period of their 
training at Olympia. In the 6th 
century a.d. earthquakes threw 
down the temple of Zeus and 
other buildings ; about the same 
time a landslip covered some of 
the buildings. The site was ex- 
cavated by German scholars be- 
tween 1874 and 1881. There was 
found the Hermes of Praxiteles, 
an almost perfect specimen of 
one of the greatest Greek sculp- 
tors. The Olympic Games ex- 
isted from immemorial antiq- 
uity. In the 9th century B.O. 
Iphitus of Elis is said to have 
reorganized the games, establish- 
ing peace between all Greek 
states during the festival. The 
i traditional list of victors began 
in 776 B.c. The games were held 
every four years, at the first full 
moon after the summer solstice. 
The festival lasted five days. 


The earliest and most important 
contest was the stadion, or short 
foot race of about 200 yards; 
this was the only event from 776 
to 728. There were later intro- 
duced at different intervals the 
diaulos, or race of twice the 
length of the stadion ; the long 
race of twenty - four stadia ; 
wrestling ; the pentathlurn, or all- 
round. contest in running, leap- 
ing, throwing the quoit, the jave- 
lin, and wrestling; boxing; the 
pancratium ; the chariot race for 
four horses; the horse race ; boys’ 
contests in running, wrestling, 
and lK>xing; the foot race in heavy 
armour ; the chariot race for two 
horses ; chariot races for two and 
for four foals; contests for her- 
alds and trumpeters ; a foal race ; 
and a boys* pancratium. Only 
freeborn Greeks were allowed 
to compete. The prizes— wreaths 
from the sacred olive supposed to 
have been planted by Hercules— 
were pre8ente<l to all the victors 
at the conclusion of the contests. 
Though the value of the prize 
was nothing in itself, the glory 
of an Olympic victory through- 
out Greece was so great that a 
victor obtained from his city a 
substantial reward in money and 
other privileges. The games died 
out during the 4th century a.d. 
Modern revivals of them have been 
held at Athens in 1896 and 1906 — 
where the ancient stadium, spe- 
cially prepared for the purpose, 
served as a theatre— and at Paris 
in 1900. See £. Curtius and 
Ad ler’s Ausgrabungen zu Olympia 
(1877-8) ; Die Ergebnisse der Aus- 
grabungen (1891-7); Botticher’s 
Olympia (1882). 

Olympiad, the period of four 
ears which claimed between cele- 
rations of the Olympic games, 
became the most general method 
of reckoning time among the an- 
cient Greeks after its introduc- 
tion by the historian Tiinoeus, 
who flourished about 265 B.c. 
The Olympiads were calculated 
from the victory of Coroebus in 
776 B.c. To determine the date 
of any Olympiad according to 
the Christian era, it is necessary 
to subtract one from the number 
of the Olympiad, then multiply 
it by four, and subtract the re- 
sult from 776, if it is less than 
776 — that gives the date B.c.; if 
the number is greater than 776, 
776 must be subtracted from it, 
and the result is the date a.d. 
As the Olympic festival fell in 
June, events which happened in 
the first half of any year fall a 
year later according to our chron- 
ology than the date given by the 
process of calculation given above. 

Olympias, was the wife of 
Philip ir., king of Macedonia, 
and the mother of Alexander the 
Great. When in 337 B.c. Philip 
put her away and married Cleo- 
patra, the niece of Attains, she 


left Macedonia in anger, and is 
believed to have aided the assas- 
sination of the king in .3.36 B.c. 
After Alexander’s death she took 
an active part in the struggles 
for supremo power. In 317 she 
assumed the sovereignty of Mace- 
donia; but Cassander made war 
against her, and put her to death 
in 316 B.c. 

Olympiodorus, a Neo-Platon- 
ist of Alexandria, who flourished 
in the early part of the 6th cen- 
tury a.d. He left a Life of Plato 
(Eng. trans. by Ktwall in 1771), 
and commentaries on the Oorgias, 
Ph(vdo^Philebu8^a.nd Alcibiades /., 
of Plato. 

Olympus, a range of mountains 
in ancient Greece, divided Thes- 
saly from Macedonia. Its great- 
est height is about 9,700 ft., and 
its top is perpetually snowclad. 
Greek mythology regarded it as 
the abode of the gods. 

Olynthus, a colony from Chal- 
cis in Eubcea, in the Chalcidice, to 
the S. of Macedonia, at the head 
of the Toronaic Gulf. During the 
5th century b.c. it was allied to 
Athens; after the downfall of 
the Athenian empire in 404 B.c. 
it heade<i a confederacy of Greek 
cities, until it was destroyed by 
Philip in 347 B.c. 

Olyphant, tn., Lackawanna 
co., Pennsylvania, U.S.A., on the 
Lackawanna, 5 m. x.E. of Scran- 
ton; has anthracite coal mines. 
Pop. (1900) 6,180. 

Om, a Sanskrit word equivalent 
to Amen^ implying a solemn affir- 
mation or assent, and the word 
by which the gods simified their 
acceptance of a sacrifice. In the 
study of the Veda, the teacher 
begins his lesson and the pupil 
finishes it with om. The Bud- 
dhists have a sacred apothegm, 
Om muni padme hum (‘O the 
jewel in the Lotus, Amen ’). 

Omagh, tn., cap. of Co. Tyrone, 
Ireland, 26 m. w. by N. of Dun- 
gannon. Pop. (1901 ) 4,789. 

Omaguas, a people of PI. Peru, 
descenoants or the Anahuacas, 
whose capital was reporte<l to be 
El Dorado. At present their 
territory is confined to the left 
bank of the Maraflon as far as 
the Itaya confluence. They are 
greatly reduced in numbers, al- 
though the Omagua language, a 
member of the Tupi- Guarani 
family, still ranges over a wide 
area. 

Omaha, the largest city of 
Nebraska, U.S.A., and the co. 
seat of Douglas co., on the w. 
bank of Missouri R. The business 
part of the city is built on the 
slopes, while most of the residen- 
tial portion is on their summit. 
Omaha is a railway centre of 
first importance. The principal 
industries are the smelting and 
refining of ores and metals, and 
railroad shops, linseed oil, white 
lead, boilers and steam-engines. 
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and bricks. Pop. (1900) 102,555. 
Adjoining? Omaha is IS. Omaha, a 
distinct city, and the centre of tiie 
second largest meat-packing in- 
dustry in the world. 

Omahas, N. American Indians, 
a branch of the Siouan or Dako- 
tan family, but not members of 
the Dakotan alliance; originally 
ranged both sides of the Missis- 
sippi in the present district of St. 
Louis, whence they migrated to 
the Lower Platte River and the 
Elkhorn Valley, Nebraska. Total 
number (1900) about 1,200. 

Oman, an Arab sultanate in 
S.E. Arabia, on the Gulf of 
Ormuz. In the interior the land 
rises to 6,000 ft. in Johel Akh- 
dar. The climate is very hot and 
dry, and irrigation is necessary. 
Oman is under Rritisli ijrotection. 
The value of the foreign com- 
merce is abo\it £015,40), dates 
being the chief export. The cap. 
and port is Maskat. Area, 82,000 
sq. m. ; pop. 1,500,000. 

Oman, Ch.miles William 
Chadwick (1800), Knglish his- 
torian, born at Mozutferpur, 
India ; became fellow of All 
Souls College, Oxford, and pro- 
fessor of modern history there in 
1900. He has published Warwick 
the King -maker (1891); Short 
Huiory of the. Byzantine Empire 
(1892) ; History of the Art of War 
in the Middle Ages (1898); and 
HisU of Peninsular War (1902-3). 

Omar Khayyam, Persian poet, 
was born about the middle of the 
11th century at Nishapur, Kho- 
rassan, where ho died anout 1123. 
As an astronomer he was respon- 
sible for a revision of the Persian 
calendar, and occupied a position 
of importance at the court of 
Mahmud of Ghuzni. It is as the 
author of a collection of quat- 
rains, called the Rubdiydt^ that 
Omar Khayyam is more popularly 
known. These poems isolated, 
impulsive, unrestrained, and 
characterized by rapid transi- 
tions from love-minstreLsy to 
grave argument, and from a 
deadly fatalism to ribald tavern 
song— are an interesting develop- 
ment of Persian mysticism. Like 
the Song of Solomon, while some 
interpret them literally, others 
find in them veiled meanings and 
a mysterious Sufism. There is 
little doubt that Ornar was not 
the author of all the poems 
which inspired his translator 
Fitzgerald’s pen. Fitzgerald’s 
translation, first published anony- 
mously in 1859, provoked no en- 
thusiasm, until a sudden realiza- 
tion of its value led to the issue 
of other four editions before the 
death of its author in 1883. 

Omar Pasha(1806 71), Turkish 
general, whose real name was 
Michael Lattas, deserted from 
the Austrian army in 1828, went to 
Turkey, embraced Mohammedan- 
ism, and was appointed writing- 
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master to Abdul Medjid. After 
crushing revolts among the Al- 
banians and Kurds, he defeated 
the Russians in the campaign on 
the Danube! 1 853-4), being equal ly 
successful in the Crimea (1855). 
After two years of disfavour and 
banishment (1859-01), ho returned 
to fight successfully against Mon- 
tenegro (1802), but failed to crush 
the rebellion in Crete (1807). He 
was minister of war (1808-9). 

Ombre, a Spanish game at 
cards, played with a pack of 
forty cards - the eight, nine, and 
ten of each suit being rejected. 
The order of value of the cards is 
peculiar, and is different in the 
two colours. Nine cards are given 
to each of three players in par- 
cels of three, the two black being 
always trumps. 

Omdurman, tn. on 1. bk. of 
Nile, Egyptian Sudan, opposite 
Khartum, was the Dervish cap- 
ital. Here, on Sept. 2, 1898, 
the Anglo- Egyptian troops, under 
Lord (then Colonel) Kitchener, 
defeated the Dervishes, which 
completely broke the Mahdi’s 
power. Pop. 48,000. 

O'Meara, Hahry Edward 
(1786-1830), Irish physician, served 
as medical officer in the army, 
and subsequently on board the 
Bcllerophon. He sailed to St. 
Helena with Napoleon, in whose 
dissensions with the governor. Sir 
Hudson Lowe, ho took a vigorous 
part, and in 1818 was dismissed 
from his post in consequence. 
His attacks on Lowe appear in 
his Napoleon in Exile (1822). 

Omen, an event which is sup- 
po.sed to foretell future happen- 
ings, From the earliest times a 
belief in ‘signs’ as the fore- 
runners of great events has been 
common, especially in regard to 
birth, marriage, death. Good or 
bad fortune is foretold by all 
manner of trivial events, such as 
the cracking of a loaf across the 
top in baking, passing between 
the carriages of a funeral, a rabbit 
or squirrel crossing the path when 
on a journey, seeing a black cat, 
and so on. Omens good and bad 
are taken from the flight of birds, 
from insects, and from plants. 
Marks about the person of babes 
have their supposed significance?. 
Thus, a straight line on the palm 
is a token of early death, while 
white and blue spots on the nails 
denote good or evil fortune ; and 
from like simple ideas the elabo- 
rated art Of palmistry arose. 
Somewhat similar are the popu- 
lar sayings about the weather— 
e.g. that if St. Swithin’s day be 
wet, it will rain on the forty days 
following; that the twelve days 
prior to Christmas indicate the 
weather of the following twelve 
months; or that a green Yule 
and a white Pasque make a full 
churchyard. See AUOUB, DIVINA- 
TION, 
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Omentum, a free border of 
peritoneum (the serous membrane 
lining the abdomen). 

Ommanney, Sir Ekasmur 
(1814-1904), British admiral, was 
born in London, and entered the 
navy in 1820. He took partin the 
destruction of the Turkish fleet 
at Nuvarino (1827), was engaged 
in Arctic expeditions (}8o8 and 
1850), discovered the first winter 
quarters of Sir John Franklin’s 
ships (1850), and commanded the 
naval force in the White Sea and 
the Gulf of Riga (1854 5). 

Ommiades, or Ommavads, 
a dynasty of Arabian caliphs, 
founded by MoiWiya (061). The 
seat of power was at Damascus. 
Defeated by the Abbasidcs (760), 
the Ommiades founded the Cor- 
dova caliphate in Spain, which 
lasted till 1031. 

Omnibus, a public conveyance, 
owes its inception to Pascal of 
Paris (1002), its name to Baudry 
of Nantes (1827). George Sbilli- 
beer (1797-1800), an Englishman, 
introduced the idea into London, 
his omnibus running from the 
Yorkshire Stingo (Paddington) 
viA New Road (Euston) to the 
Bank (July 4, 1829), fare one 
shilling. In 1832 the Stagecoach 
Act was passed, allowing passen- 
gers to be taken up and put down 
in the streets, and numerous 
types of omnibuses appeared. 
The London General Omnibus 
('Ompany, started under French 
auspices (1855), bad, in 1857, 595 
omnibuses ; it became English 
(1858), and in the half-year end- 
ing Dec. 31, 1903, it ran on an 
average 1,399 omnibuses. The 
London Road Car Company (with 
455 vehicles) introduced outside 
‘garden seats,’ and the use of 
tickets. Since 1903 petrol motor 
vehicles have to a considerable 
extent taken the place of the 
horse-drawn bus, and in spite of 
the objectior ' ble features of noise 
and the sine . of escaping vapours 
are proving successful. (See 
London — Traffic.) There are 
in London 120 different omnibus 
routes, and over 3,700 omnibuses, 
requiring from ten to twelve 
horses each. A bus costs from 
£150 to £160, and lasts about 
twelve years. Horses average 
£30 apiece, and work four or five 
hours per day for five years. See 
Moore^s Omnibuses and Cabs, 
their Origin and History (1902). 

Omnium, Jacob. See Hio- 
aiNs, Matthew J. 

Omphacite, a pale green va- 
riety of pyroxene which occurs in 
the rock known as eclogite. 

Omphale, in ancient Greek 
legend, wife of Tmolus, king of 
Lydia, after whoso death she 
reigned as queen. As an atone- 
ment for the murder of Iphitus, 
Hercules had to become her 
servant for a period of three 
years, 
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Omphalea, a genus of tropical 
shrubs or trees, order Euphor- 
biacew. They bear rnoiKiicious, 
apetalous flowers, followed by 
thick fleshy fruits with hard 
centres. The Jamaica species, 
O, iriandra^ is the only one cul- 
tivated in Britain, it is a stove 
tree about ten feet high, with 
fellow fruU and cordate leaves. 

Omphalodes, a genus of hardy 
herbaceous plants, order Bora- 
ginacese. They bear loose ra- 
cemes of whitish or bluish flow- 
ers, followed by fruits contain- 
ing four cup-shai^d seeds. The 
species are of easy cultivation in 
ordinary garden soil, and thrive 
in partial shade. Among the 
best species are the annual <). 
linifolia^ Venus’s navelwort. 

Omsk, the cap. since 1882 of 
the general gov. of the Steppes, 
Russia, N. Central Asia, at the 
junction of the Om and the Irtish, 
it contains a cathedral, governor- 
gcneral’s })alace, and fortress. 
The industries include brick and 
pottery works, breweries and dis- 
tilleries, tobacco, oil, and soap 
manufactories. Thu climate is 
very cold. Pop. 53,050. 

On. See Heliopolis. 
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Onager, a variety of the Asi- 
atic wild ass {Emius hemionus), 
also called ghorKhar, found in 
Western India and Baluchistan. 
It is fiale in colour, has a broad 
dark strii^ down the back, and is 
a somewhat smaller animal than 
the kulan. It is extraordinarily 
fleet, and cannot bo overtaken by 
a^ horseman. The flesh is some- 
times eaten by the Persians. 

Onagracese, an order of mostly 
herbaceous plants, chiefly natives 
of temperate regions of Europe 
and America. The flowers are 

f renerally composed of four sepals 
the calyx -tuoe being attached 
to the ovary), four fungacious 
petals, four stamens, and a two 
or four celled ovary. The fruit 
is* commonly an edible berry. 
Among the genera are CEnothera, 
Fuchsia, Epilobium, Circcea, Is- 
nardia, and Qaura. 

Oncidlum, a genus of tropical 
epiphytal orchids, of which a very 
large number of species are cul- 
tivated in English stovehouses. 


They bear mostly yellow flowers 
in long racemes or spikes. Their 
native haunts vary considerably 
as to temfierature, moisture, and 
exposure to sunlight. Probably 
the most beautiful of the Oncid- 
iums are those that thrive under 
the same treatment as the cool 
Odontoglossums. There are many 
ditferences in the habits of the 
species. Borne, such as O. lancc- 
anum and O. haeumiochilum^ are 
distinguished by large fleshy leaves 
and the absence of pseudo-bulbs. 
O. jonesianiim and O. Cebolleta 
have terete fleshy leaves ; while a 
few sirecies, as O. pulchellum and 
(). triquetrum^ have nearly equi- 
tant foliage. O. muter a at hum and 
its allies jjroduce long, shortly- 
branched flower -.spikes, which 
often exceed ten feet in length. 
O. maei'anthum is undoubtedly 
one of the handsomest orchids 
grown. O. Papilio is one of the 
most rcmarkalile orchids ever 
introduced into Britain, the 
flowers bearing a fanciful re.sein- 
b lance to the antenna; and pro- 
boscis of a butterfly. All of the 
Oiicidiums are apt to weaken 
themselves by over - flowering. 
The strong - growing varieties 
should be placed in ))ots ; while 
for the dwarfed kinds shallow 
teak- wood baskets or pans are 
preferable, so that they may 
ne hung near the roof glass. 
AVhen growing, Oncidiums re- 
quire abundance of moisture, but 
after growth is completed less 
will suffice. 

Onega, (i.) Town and port. 
Archangel gov., N. Russia, 81 m. 
s.w. of Archangel city, on the 
Onega R. It has sawmills, ship 
and boat building, fisheries, and 
timber tra<le. Pop. (1897) 2,094. 
( 2 .) The most southerly gulf of 
the AVhite Sea, penetrating in- 
land (to s.E.) about 95 m., with 
a breadth of from .32 to 45 m., 
and an area of over 6,500 sq. m. 
( 3 .) A lake of N. Russia, in 
Olonets gov., 75 m. E.N.B. of Lake 
Ladoga, with which it is con- 
nected by the Svir. Its area 
amounts to 3,900 sq. m. ; its ex- 
treme length is 140 m., its 
breadth 48 m. ; its mean depth 
is fully 525 ft. Fisheries prosper. 
( 4 .) A river of N. Russia, flowing 
into the AVhite Sea, and quite 
unconnected with Lake Onega. 
It rises in Olonets gov. Its length 
is 240 m. Salmon and lamprey 
fishing exists on the lower river. 

Oneglia, tn., Italy, on Gulf 
of Genoa. It exports oil, wine, 
and fruit. Pop. (1901) 8,527. 

Onehunga, the w. port of 
Auckland, Wew Zealand (from 
which it is 7 m. by rail), on Manii- 
kaii harbour. Hasa timber trade, 
and manufactures woollen goods. 
Pop. (1901) 3,015. 

Oneida. ( 1 .) Town, Madison 
CO., New York, U.S.A., on Oneida 
Creek, 5 m. from lakeof same name; 


has engine and wagon works, and 
furniture and hosiery factories. 
In the vicinity are the ancient 
castle of the Oneida Indians and 
the Oneida community established 
by John H. Noyes in 1847. Pop. 

( 19<J0) 6,364. ( 2 .) Lake of central 
New York, of glacial origin. It 
finds an outlet through Oswego 
R. to Lake Ontario. 

0*lSeill, Eliza (1791-1872), Irish 
tragic actress, achieved a marked 
success on her appearance in Lon- 
don as Juliet in 1814. Bhe was 
regarded as the successor of Mrs. 
Siddons. In 1819 she married 
William (afterwards Sir William) 
Wrixon Becher, and quitted the 
stage. 

0*NeilI, Hcuh. See Tyrone. 

O'Neill, Shane (d. 4567), Irish 
chief ami rebel, was the son of 
Con Bacagh O’Neill, to whom 
Henry vill. granted the earldom 
of Tyrone, with remainder to 
Matthew, his illegitimate son. 
On the death of the earl, the 
O’Neills chose Shane, his legiti- 
mate son, to be his successor; 
but the English government sup- 
ported Matthew. The latter was 
eventually murdered by Shane, 
who conducted a perpetual war- 
fare against Mattheur’s heir and 
the government. 

Onesimus, St., one of St. 
Paul’s disci[)les, suffered martyr- 
dom A.i). 95. February 16 is dedi- 
cated to him. 

O n g a r o, Francesco dall’ 
(1808 - 73), Italian writer and 
patriot, was born in prov. Treviso ; 
settled at Trieste as a journalist 
(18i^5). Forced to leave Trieste 
(1847), he continued his projja- 
ganda at V'cnice and Rome, where 
he organized Garibaldi’s first 
Italian legion. After a period 
of exile he returned to Italy 
(1859), and became professor of 
literature at Florence, and then 
at Naples. Of his numerous 
works (plays, novels, etc.) only 
the effective stornelli have any 
reputation. They were repub- 
lished at Milan in 1883, with 
an article by Howells translated 
from the North American Rei'iew, 
See monograph by Monger! (1873), 
and the Epistolario Scelto^ edited 
by De Gubernatis (1875). 

Ongole, tn., Nellore dist., 
Madras Presidency, India, 74 m. 
N. of Nellore; a centre of mission 
work. Pop. 11, (XK). 

Onion {Allium cepa\ a member 
of the order Liliaceoe. The com- 
mon onion has been found wild 
in Baluchistan and the countries 
adjoining, whilst the spring onion 
has been discovered wild in Si- 
biM'ia, leeks in Algeria and many 
other places, and chives through- 
out Europe and N. America. The 
onion was introduced into Eng- 
land at a very early perioa, 
though the shallot and the spring 
onion were not grown before the 
sixteenth century. Land soon 
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* sickens’ of onions, therefore a 
frequent change of quarters for 
the crop is to bo desired. Kainit 
spread on land cropped with on- 
ions, at the rate of 5 cwt. to the 
acre, is very useful. The soil in- 
tend«tl for the onion cropshould be 
moaerately rich, should be deeply 
dug early in the winter, and in 
h'ebrua^ should bo made fine and 
rolled or trodden very firm. 
About the end of February, sow 
spring onions in shallow drills 
about ten inches apart, sowing 
thinly rather than thickly. As 
soon as the seedlings are up, the 
surface between the drills should 
be broken by hoeing, and, as soon 
as may be, thinning should be per- 
formed. Autumn onions should 
be sown at about the end of July. 
Early in the following March they 
are transplanted in rows twelve 
inches apart, nine inches being 
left between the plants. Onions 
benefit much by occasional top- 
dressings of soot or nitrate of 
soda during the period of growth. 

Onkilon, a division of the Es- 
kimo family, formerly inhabiting 
N.E. Siberia, about East Cape 
on Bering Strait. They are un- 
derstood to have been nearly ex- 
terminated by Chukche invaders 
alKiut three centuries ago. Their 
mound -dwellings, with their stone 
axes and chisels, slate knives, and 
spear-heads of bone and slate, are 
described by Baron Nordenskibld 
in his Voyage of the ‘ Vega^ (1881). 



Oiiobrychis saliva (Saint foin). 
li Keol : 2, wing : 3, pocl. 


Onobrychis, a genus of herba- 
ceous and sub -shrubby plants; 
order Leguminosie. They bear 
spikes or racemes of purplish or 
white flowers, followed by semi- 


orbiculate pods, and imparipin- 
nate leaves with entire, exstipu- 
lato leaflets. They are of easy 
culture in ordinary sandy loam, 
some requiring greenhouse tem- 
perature. O. saliva is the com- 
mon saintfoin, the only species 
native to Britain. 

Onoclea« a genus of hardy 
ferns, easily cultivated in ordi- 
nary, fairly rich garden soil. 
The two best-known species are 
the N. American O. sensiOUis, 
with a creeping rootstock, deeply- 
pinnatifid sterile fronds, and bi- 
pinnate fertile fronds ; and the 
ostrich fern, O. germanica^ with 
broad lanceolate fronds and grace- 
ful habit. 

Onomacritus, an Athenian, 
who flourished 620 to 485 b.(J. 
Hc^ was a teacher of the Orphic 
religion, and is said to have as- 
sisted in preparing a new edition 
of Homer, into which he may 
have interpolated the account 
of Odysseus’s visit to the lower 
world. Another interpolation into 
a collection of oracles ascribed to 
Musjeus is said to have led to his 
banishment from Athens. 

Onomatopoeia, in philology, 
the formation of a name or word 
by an imitation of the sound 
associated with the thing or ac- 
tion designated— as ‘ whizz.’ 

Onomichi, seapt. in prefecture 
of Hiroshima, S. Hondo, Japan, 
125 m. s.w. of Kobe, has manu- 
factures of fancy mats. There 
are two fine old temples. Pop. 
22,312. 

Ononis, a genus of mostly her- 
baceous plants, order Legumi- 
nosse, marked ^ having a five- 
cleft calyx, the segments of which 
are very narrow, a beaked keel, 
a threadlike style, and a swollen, 
few-seeded legume. O. arvensis, 
the common English rest-harrow, 
is a native of barren, dry ground. 
The spreading rest-harrow, O. 
reclinata, is a rare Irish native. 

Onopordon, a genus of hardy 
herbaceous plants, order Compo- 
si tie, characterized by large purple 
or white flower-heads, with fleshy, 
honeycombed receptacle, and 
hairy, rough pappus. The best- 
known species is the common 
Scotch thistle or cotton thistle. 
It is of stately habit, has woolly 
stems and leaves, and bears large 
purple flowers. 

Onoseris, a pnus of herbs 
and shrubs, order Compositae, 
mostly natives of S. America. 
They are easily cultivated in well- 
drained soil containing a fair pro- 
portion of leaf-mould. 

Onosma, a genus of hardy 
herbs and sub-shrubs, order Bo- 
raginacene, bearing cymes or ra- 
cemes of tubular flow'ers, gener- 
ally yellow in colour. They 
thrive in deeplv dug, well- 
<1 rained, light garclen soil. 

Onslow, William Hillier, 
FOURTH Karl of (1853), became 


under-secretary for the Colonies 
in 1887, and subsequently served 
as parliamentary secretary to the 
Board of Trade ( 18^-9) ; governor 
and commander-in-chief of New 
Zealand (1889-92); under-secre- 
tary for India (1895 1900) ; under- 
secretary for the Colonies ( 1900-3) ; 

B ’ lent of Board of Agriculture 
; and chairman of com- 
mittees, House of Lords tl906). 



Ononis arvensis (Rest-Harrow), 

1, Fruit. 


Ontario. ( i .) The premier prov. 
of the Dominion of Canada, is 
bounded s. and w. by the St. 
Lawrence River and the Great 
Lakes. It stretches N. to James 
Bay and w. to Manitoba. It has 
an area of 222,000 sq. m. (not in- 
cluding the portions of the Great 
Lakes within the territorial limits 
of Canada); its greatest length 
is 750 m., its greatest breadth 
250 m. The surface is undulat- 
ing, and there are no consider- 
able ranges of hills, although the 
Laurentian Hills continue w. till 
they strike Lake Huron, and 
there is a watershed of elevated 
land separating the basins of the 
Ottawa and the St. Lawrence. 
The principal rivers are the Ot- 
tawa, which separates it from 
Quebec, and the St. I.iawrencc, 
which is the boundary between 
Ontario and the United States; 
and the chief riveis which tra- 
verse the province are tributaries 
of the Ottawa. In the S. half of 
the province there are no large 
lakes, but in the w. half arc Lakes 
Nipigon, Nipissing, and others. 
The natural resources of the 
province are very great. It is 
very fertile, and has immense 
mineral wealth. Iron occurs in 
many places, in great abundance 
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in the region to the N. of Lake 
Superior. Coal, however, is ab- 
sent, and Ontario depends partly 
on Nova Scotia and jiartly on the 
coal fields of the United States. 
Since the regions N. of Lake 
Superior were opened up, gold 
and silver have been mined in 
increasing quantities. There are 
large petroleum wells in the 
county of Lambton. The settled 
and agricultural portion of the 
province lies to the s. of the 
Laurentian Hills. Forty -six per 
cent, of the surface is still covered 
with forest, and the iirovincial 
government derives one -fourth 
of its revenue from its woods and 
forests. Agriculture is the great 
industry of Ontario, and it is 
well suited for the pro<luction of 
every crop which can be raised 
in a teini)erate climate. Maize, 
grapes, tomatoes, peaches, and 
tobacco grow freely in the open 
air. Toronto (pop. 208,040) is 
the only large city, but there 
are in the S.w., within a compara- 
tively limited area, more than 
fifty towns with a population ex- 
ceeding 5,000. 

More than half the capital in- 
vested in manufacturing in Can- 
ada is operated in Ontario. The 
chief articles produced are farm 
machinery, carriages, railway roll- 
ing stock, cottons and woollens, 
leather goods, and furniture. The 
settled portion of the province is 
covered with a perfect network 
of lailways, Duiing the open 
season the traffic by water is very 
great, and is largely due to the 
excellent canal system which h.is 
overcome the natuial obstacles 
in the great waterwaj’s of the 
province. 

The school system of Ontario 
is administered by a minister of 
education, and is supported by a 
provincial grant and a tax on 
property. The educational sys- 
tem runs right up from the ele- 
mentary schools to the University 
of Toronto, and all the different 
parts are correlated. Pop. (lllUl) 
2,182,947. 

The administration is in the 
hands of a lieutenant-governor, 
assisted by an executive council 
and a legislative assembly of 
ninety-four members ; and there 
is an admirable system of local 
and municipal government. The 
reven\ic exceeds the expenditure, 
and, what is unique among civi- 
lized states, there is no public 
debt. The province is rei)re8ented 
in the Dominion parliament by 
twenty-four senators and eighty- 
six members of the House of 
Commons. The province con- 
tains many points of interest to 
the tourist, and it has of recent 
years become a great resort for 
sportsmen from all countries. 
For history of the province, see 
Canada. 

(2.) One of the great lakes of 
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N. America and the lowest in 
the series, being connected with 
Lake Erie by the Niagara R., and 
drained by the St. Lawrence, the 
boundary line between the United 
States and Canada traversing the 
lake. Altitude, 247 ft. ; area, 
7,260 sq. in., and the area of its 
watershed, includi^ the surface 
of the lake, is 32,980 sq. m. 

Ontentiente, tn., Valencia 
prov., E. Spain, on r. bk. of Cla- 
riano, 45 m. s.w. of Valencia ; 
manufactures paper, linen, and 
woollen goods. Pop. (1900) 11,441. 

Ontology* the term formerly 
used to denote the most general 
part of metaphysics in which the 
more general or fundamental 
philosophical conceptions, such 
as possibility, neces.sity, causal- 
ity, etc., were explained. Accord- 
ing to the 18th-century philoso- 
pher Wolff, metaphysics was sub- 
divided into (1) ontology, and (2) 
the three more concrete parts, 
cosmology, psychology, and nat- 
ural theology, in which nature, 
spirit, and Cod are tlie objects 
respectively treated of. And the 
division into ontology, cosmol ogy, 
and psychology is still u.sed by 
some recent philosophical writers 
— f.r;. Lotzo. By Aristotle meta- 
physics, or first philo.sophy, was 
defined as the science tliat treats 
of being as being, and thus corre- 
sponds to ontology in the above 
scheme. But the term ontology 
i.s often applied to metaphysics 
gcnerallj% and is sometimes used 
to imply empty speculation in a 
region lieyond the reach of real 
knowledge. See PniLOSOruv. 

Onus Probandi* or the bur- 
den of proof. The most general 
rule is that the question at issue 
must be jiroved by the party 
who a.Msert.s the affirmative. »See 
Evide.nck. 

Onychium* a genus of ferns of 
which two species arc cultivated 
in Britain. O, auratum is a stove 
fern with golden sori and involu- 
cres, and quadripinnatifid fronds; 

O. japoninim i.s a nearly hardy 
fern with brown sori. Onychiuins 
require a light, well-drained soil 
containing peat. 

Onyx, a banded variety of 
agate (sp. gr. 2*6, h. = 7), in which 
the colours are arranged in nearly 
straight and parallel stripes. The 
commonest colours arc gray or 
dark gray and white, but red, 
yellow, black, and green also 
occur, and many specimens have 
their colours modified or en- 
hanced by artificial staining. 
Onyx is used for oniaments, and 
in ancient times was the material 
out of which many fine caincos 
were cut. Of late years a stone, 
known as onyx, hut really a 
banded green, gray, and white 
variety of marble, has become 
popular in the manufacture of 
clocks and vases. 

Oodeypore. See Ujmipub. 
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Oogonium, the organ which 
contfuns the oosphere, or female 
gamete, in the Algae and Fungi ; 
usually a more or less spherioal 
sac, without any differentiation 
into neck and venter. 

Oolein. See Ujjain. * 

Ooklep. See Cape Colony. 



{Section oj Oolite, 


Oolite, a limestone composed 
of small, rounded grains resem- 
bling fish roe, and common in 
the Jurassic rocks of Britain. 
When the grains are larger, the 
formation i.s also known as Pea- 
stone and Pisolite. The same 
structure is found in Carbonifer- 
ous and Silurian limestones, in the 
calcareous sands forming deposits 
on the beaches of some coral is- 
lands, and in the precipitates of 
petrifying springs (e.g. Karlsbad). 
In microscopic section, the oolitic 
grains consist of c< mcen tr ic layers, 
each of which has an obscure 
fibrous or radiate structure. The 
formation of oolites is probably 
caused by small, coiled, tubular 
algae, which abstract the lime- 
salts from sea-water and deposit 
them in their cell-w’aUs. Oolitic 
limestones are richly fossilifer- 
ous. A seam of good coal occurs 
in the Lower Oolite at Brora, 
Sutherlandshire. 

Oology, the science which deals 
with the eggs of birds. In the 
article Er.G the general charac- 
ters of the eggs of birds are dis- 
cussed. The oologist is concerned 
with the external characters for 
the most part — e.g. the size and 
shape of the egg, the number in 
a clutch, and the colour and tex- 
ture of the shell. Of all birds it 
would appear that the cuckoo lays 



Cuckoo's Ktjgs {top row) compared 
with the eggs of the birds in 
whose nests thejf were laid. 

1. llwlntart. 2. Ciil hunting. S. Orphean 
warbler. 4. Meadow pipit. 

proportionately the smallest ejg, 
a fact probably in some way re- 
lated to the parasitic habit of the 
bird. As to absolute size, the egg 
of the extinct iEpyornis of Mada- 
gascar measured three feet in cir- 
cumference and held two galloni^. 
while that of the gold-orestaa 
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wren only measures half an inch 
along its longer diameter, and 
that of the humming-bird is much 
smaller. The shape of the egg va- 
ries greatly. The eggs of owls are 
nearly circular, those of humming- 


the case of the cuckoo there is 
a frequent resemblance between 
the colour of the egg and that of 
the eggs of the bird victimized. 
In texture the egg is sometimes 
smooth like porcelain, sometimes 


Opal 

tween the so-called blue muds, or 
lantl-derived deposits, globigerina 
ooze, and diatom ooze. When 
the depth exceeds three thousand 
fathoms, globigerina ooze is re- 
laced by a non-organic deposit 
nown as red clay. When, how- 
ever, depths of more than four 
thousand fathoms are sounded, 
the deposit contains the siliceous 
shells of Radiolaria, and is known 
as radiolarian ooze. It is believed 
that the explanation of this some- 
what curious distribution of the 
organic oozes is as follows : — Cal- 
cium carbonate is soluble in sea- 
water, the solubility apimrently 
increasing with the depth. As the 
shells of the Foraminifera sink 
they undergo a gradual process 
of solution, until at depths ex- 
ceeding three thousand fathoms 
they completely disappear. The 
debris of dissolved sliells, with 
volcanic dust and so forth, consti- 
tutes the red clay, which contains 
a certain ijroi3ortion of Radio- 
laria and other siliceous organ- 
isms. The Radiolaria, unlike the 
Foraminifera, do not live at the 
surface, but at all depths. 

Opah. See Sun-kism. 

Opal, an amorphous or non- 
crystalline form of silica, usually 
containing a variable percentage 
of water (sp. gr. 2, h. = (»j. It is 
always a secondary mineral, re- 
sulting from the decomposition of 
the primary ingredients of rocks. 



Types of Ooze. 

I. Globigerina ooxe. 2. DiatomMeous ooie. 
3. Radiolarian oftze. 


especially the felspars, and is 
found in the crevices and cavities 



Comparative Forms and Sizes of Eggs, 

A, iEpjrornln inaxinuiR ; o. guillemot ; h , hon ; wo, wood owl ; or, goId-crcsted wren : iin, hum* 
niiiig bird (l.opkomi* maynifictm). (The egg o( aipyorniH i» drawn to half the neale of the others.) 


birds are oval at both ends, while 
perhaps the commonest shape is 
that in which one en<l is narrower 
than the other, as exemplified in 
the egg of the hen. Thesignificance 
of this shape is that it allows the 
eggs to be so arranged in the nest 
that they occupy the minimum 
of space. Such birds as the guille- 
mot and its allies lay fiear-shaped 
eggs ; in these cases tho egg is laid 
on a flat rock, from which it would 
be apt to roll if it possessed the or- 
dinary ‘ egg shape.* Thenumber of 
eggs in a clutch is, genera 1 ly speak- 
ing, constant for the species, but 
shows great variation in related 
species. Not a few birds lay only 
one egg, while game-birds often 
lay a dozen or more. Even so 
small a bird as the great tit has 
been known to lay twelve eggs in 
one clutch. Whore the egg is 
concealed it is usually white in 
colour, like the. reptilian egg ; 
where exposed it is otten brightly 
coloured, usually with spots or 
splashes of bright colour on a 
paler ground. Sometimes therj 
18 much uniformity of egg colour- 
ing throughout a family : for in- 
stance, splashes of reddish colour 
on a pale-bluisli ground is a com- 
lAon typo among the thrushes, 
but within the thrush family we 
have also proofs that very differ- 
ent types of colouring may occur 
among nearly related forms. In 
some oases the egg strongly re- 
sembles the surroundings, as in 
sandpipers and plovers, and in 


chalky, and sometimes pitted as 
in the egg of the emu. See Gor- 
don’s Eggs of th^ Native Birds 
o/7irt7(ita (1005), and OotJieca Wol- 
leyana, cd. A. Newton ( 1804-1 (K)5). 

Oosterhout, tn., N. Brabant, 
Holland, 5 m. N.E. of Breda ; has 
sugar refineries, iron foundries, 
and tanneries. Pop. (1809) 11,545. 

Oosterzee, J.\n Jakob van 
(1817-82), Dutch theologian, occu- 
pied the chair of theology at 
Utrecht. Among his works arc 
Theology of the New Testament 
(1807 ; Eng. trans. 1870), Christian 
Dogmaties (1872 ; Eng. trans. 
1874), Practical Theology (Eng. 
trans, 1878), and a Life of Christ 
(1840-51). 

Ootacamund. See Utaka- 

MANO. 

Ooze, a term applied to cer- 
tain deposits found on the floor 
of tho ocean, which consist, in 
large part at least, of the hard 
parts of pelagic organisms. The 
most abundant is globigerina 
ooze. Globigerina is a member 
of the Foraminifera, and bears a 
delicate calcareous shell. The or- 
ganisms live at the surface, and 
as they die their shells fall in a 
ceaseless rain to the soa-bottom. 
This ooze does not occur near the 
shore, where tho de{M>sits consist 
mainly of land-derived materials ; 
and in polar regions it is replaced 
by diatom ooze, which is largely 
formed of the siliceous frustules 
of diatoms. There is, however, 
no sharp line of demarcation be- 
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of volcanic lavas, such as trachyte, 
or in tuffs, often gradually re- 
placing the mass of igneous rook. 
In Queensland precious oi>al oc- 
curs in veins in a brownish sand- 
stone. Opal is also a petrifying 
agent which may permeate fossil 
wood, corals, shells, etc., preserv- 
ing even the minute structure of 
the organic remains, while the 
original substance has been en- 
tirely carried away in solution. 
Woo<l oi»al has the grain of wood 
and a variety of colours, and 
makes a handsome ornamental 
stone, suitable for vases and other 
decorative articles. Precious ojial 
is obtained in Hungary, Mexico, 
(hiatcmala. New South Wales, 
and elsewhere. In a gray ^ or 
white matrix it contains very lino 
cracks, which, in reflecting light, 
produce a striking play of col- 
ours known as opalescence. As 
a gem it is always polished with 
a rounded surface {en cah()chon\ 
and is usually set with diamonds 
or pearls. Opals, if not taken 
care of, may lose their brilliance 
and surface polish, as they are not 
so hard as most precious stones. 
Hyalite is a clear, glassy variety 
of o]3al, never oimlescent, though 
often faintly iridescent. Fire 
oijal, which comes from Mexico, 
is yellowish red, with a marked 
opalescence. Hydrophane is a 
porous, transluc(*nt opal, which 
on being placed in water becomes 
nearly transparent as the water 
is absorbed into the pores. 

Opata-Pima, one of the main 
divisions of the North American 
aborigines. The northern (Pima) 
section is settled in Arizona, and 
numbers about 9,6(K). The south- 
ern (Opata) section belongs to 
the Mexican states of Sonora, 
►Sinaloa, Jalisco, Zacatecas, Du- 
rango, an<l Chihuahua, with a 
total population (1900) of from 
70,000 to 80,0(X). 

Op. CIt. {opere citato)^ ‘ in the 
work quoted.* 

Open Spaces. The enclosure 
of commons in England was 
greatly facilitated by the Inclo- 
sure (Consolidation) Act, 1 801, and 
subsequent acts; buttheinclosurc 
Act of 1845 prohibited the enclo- 
sure of village greens, and pro- 
vided that in the case of enclosure 
allotments might be made for 
exercise and recreation grounds ; 
and this provision was extended 
by the Commons Act, 1876. This 
act also ma<lo special regulations 
with regard to suburban com- 
mons, or commons within six 
miles of a town of five thousand 
inhabitants, for the benefit of 
the population of the town. Tlie 
Metropolitan Commons Acts, 
1866, 1869, and 1878, prevented 
the enclosure of commons lying 
wholly or partly within the Met- 
ropolitan Police District(roughly, 
fifteen miles from Charing Cross), 
and under these acts many large 


commons in the neighbourhood of 
London have been preserved as 
open spaces for the public. 

Jly the Towns Improvement 
Clauses Act, 1847, the commis- 
sioners under the act were given 
power to purchase or rent lands in 
their district or within three miles 
of the centre of it, to be used as a 
pleasure-ground or place of public 
resort and recreation. Urban au- 
thorities generally, outside Lon- 
don, obtain similar powers under 
the Public Health Act, 1875 ; and 
these are also conferred upon the 
London County Council by the 
Open SiMices Act, 1887. By the 
Metropolis Management Act, 
185(>, H. 11, the vestries and dis- 
trict boards (now the Metropoli- 
tan Borough Councils) are given 
power to take land by agreement 
or gift for open spaces, and to 
13ay for their improvement and 
management out of the rates. 
Most of the London imrks, other 
than royal parks, have been pur- 
chased and are remilated and 
maintained under the authority 
of private acta obtained under 
the last -quoted act. By the 
Public Improvements Act, 1860, 
jjarishes with a population exceed- 
ing five hundred were empowered 
to purchase or lease or accejjt 
gifts of land for forming a pub- 
lic walk, exercise or play ground, 
and to levy a rate not exceeding 
sixiience in the pound for main- 
taining it. The right to adopt 
the act in rural parishes is trans- 
ferred to the parish meeting by 
the Local Government Act, 1894 ; 
and the same act gives additional 
powers to i)arish councils to ac- 
quire land for similar purposes. 
Enclosed gardens in towns set 
apart for the use of adjoining 
residents, which have existed for 
fifty years and are in a neglected 
state, may be vested in the town 
council, orin London in the county 
council or the city corporation, 
under the Towns Gardens Protec- 
tion Act, 1863. Under the Open 
SfMices Acts, 1871 to 18tK), the 
county council and the borough 
councils in London, and urban 
di.strict councils elsewhere, may 
acquire ojjen spaces, enclosed or 
unenclosed, by jmrehase or gift, 
and hold them in tru.st for the 
use of the public. The acts con- 
tain provisions enabling trustees 
and other managers and owners 
of open spaces to transfer them 
by agreement to local authorities. 
Disused burial-grounds, both in 
London and in urlmn districts 
throughout England, may be 
transferred to local authorities 
as open spaces, subject to cer- 
tain conditions as to the removal 
of tombstones, and restrictions as 
to the playing of games. The 
provisions of the O^jen Spaces 
Acts may be extended to rural 
districts by an order of the Local 
Government Board. Under the 
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Metago on Grain (Port of Lon- 
don) Act, 1872, and subsequent 
acts, the corporation of the city 
were empowered to employ cer- 
tain moneys arising from grain 
duties in the purchase of open 
spaces outside the county of Lon- 
don, but within twenty-five miles 
of it ; and Epping Forest, Burn- 
ham Beeches, Ooulsd on Corifmons, « 
and other open spaces nave been 
purchased under these acts. 

AVhere the Public Health Act, 
1890, has been adopted, the local 
authority may close parks and 
pleasure-grounds to the public 
on not more than twelve days in 
a year, and not more than four 
consecutive days, and may grant 
the use of them gratuitously or 
otherwise for public charities or 
institutions, or for agricultural 
or horticultural shows or other 
public purposes, and they may 
provide, or license others to pro- 
vide, boats on lakes in the parks. 
The London Countv Council has 
similar powers under a private 
act of 1895. Land given for the 
purpose of public parks is ex- 
empted from the Mortmain Acts. 

In Scotland, under the Public 
Parks (Scotland) Act, 1878, the 
local authority of any burgh may 
purchase or take on lease, lay 
out, improve, and maintain lands 
for the purpose of being used as 
parks, public walks, or pleasure- 
grounds, and may support or con- 
tribute to the support of parks, 
etc., provided by others, and may 
make by-laws for their regula- 
tion. Under the Burgh Police 
(Scotland) Act, 1892, the commis- 
sioners may provide lands and 
grounds for public recreation in 
or within two miles of the burgh. 
Their powers are not to affect 
the ix)wers conferred by the Act 
of 1878. They may also accept 
the management of parks and 
open spaces in or near the burgh, 
and spend money in maintaining 
them or defending public rights 
in them. Under the Local Gov- 
ernment (Scotland) Act, 1894, s. 
24, a Tiarish council has power to 
provide and maintain grounds for 
public recreation ; and by s. 43 
heirs of entail are empowered, 
subject to certain consents, to 
give land belonging to the en- 
tailed estate, not exceeding 
twenty acres, to* be used for pub- 
lic recreation. 

In Ireland, under the Public 
Parks (Ireland) Act, 1869, as 
amended by the Act of 1872, the 
governing body of any town with 
a population exceeding six thou- 
sand may establish and maintain 
public parks within or without 
the town for the use and enjoy- 
ment of the inhabitants, and may 
levy rates for maintaining them. 

Operai a secular musical drama 
performed with scenic effects 
and a full orchestral accom- 
paniment. An opera may con- 
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siat of one or more acta, di- 
vided into a variable number of 
Bcenca, interapersed with inatru- 
mental interludoa; ballets are 
also frequently introduced into 
certain forma of opera. The 
story of an opera— termed its 
iiftrcWo— may be told in the form 
of soloH, recitatives, duets, quar- 
tets, clforuHes, etc., the action of 
the piece being usually preceded 
by an orchestral introduction 
termed its overture. The modern 
lyric drama originated at Flor- 
ence about the close of the 16th 
century. The hrst composition 
which attracted public attention 
was a musical setting by Peri and 
Caccini of the story of Orpheus 
and Eurydice, the libretto for 
which was written by Rinuccini. 
This work was composed for the 
marriage of Henry iv. of France 
to Maria de’ Medici, and, under 
the title of Euridice, was pro- 
duced in Florence in 1600. It 
was written in the modern mo- 
nodic style of composition. The 
importance of this new art form 
was at once recognized, and soon 
nearly all Italian composers de- 
voted their energies to the culti- 
vation of dramatic music; but 
before the close of the 17th cen- 
tury the lyric drama had numer- 
ous exponents in France, Ger- 
many, and England. 

In Italy, Montevorde (1568- 
1643) was the first to eclipse the 
success of Peri and Caccini. In 
the latter part of the 17th 
century the name of Alessandro 
Scarlatti (1659-1725), the founder 
of the Neapolitan school of opera, 
takes highest rank. Although 
for several generations dra- 
matic music was more cultivated 
in Italy than in other coun- 
tries, II Matrimonio Segreto of 
Cimarosa (1749-1801) is the only 
Italian operatic work, produced 
before the close of the 18th cen- 
tury, which is still performed. 
The operas of Cherubini (1760- 
1842), Spontini (1774-1851), and 
other composers were all over- 
shadowed by the appearance of 
those by Rossini (1792-1868). 
The most famous followers of 
Rossini have been Donizetti (1797- 
1848). Mercadante (1797-1870), 
Bellini (1802-35), and Verdi (1813- 
1901), who ranks next to Rossini. 
Perhaps the best-known living 
Italian operatic composers are 
Leoncavallo and Mascagni. In 
Italian opera, both in Its serious 
and in its lighter forms — opera 
seria and opera, huffa — beautiful 
flowing melody is a predominat- 
feature; spoken dialogue is 
excluded, and the words of the 
libretto are sung throughout to 
orchestral accompaniment. 

The founder of the French 
school of opera was J. B. Lulli 
(1633-87), a native of Florence, 
who went to Paris and became 
the favourite musician of Louis 
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XIV. The earliest French operatic 
comijosers of note were Rameau 
(1683-1764), Gr^try (1741-1813), 
and M€hul (1763-1817), but their 
works are now seldom heard. 
Their most celebrated successors 
whose works still hold the stage 
have been Boieldieu (1775-1834), 
Auber (1784-1871), Berlioz (1803- 
69), Ambroise Thomas (1811-^), 
Bizet ( 1838-75), and Gounod ( 1818- 
93). Living French operatic com- 
posers who rank high in public 
estimation are Saint-Baens (1835) 
and Massenet (1842). During the 
latter part of the 18th century 
France became universally re- 
garded as the country in which 
the merits of operatic composi- 
tions were most fully recognized, 
and numerous composers of other 
nationalities paid lengthened 
visits to Paris. Amongst these 
were Cherubini, Spontini, Ros- 
sini, Donizetti, and Bellini 
(Italian); Gluck, M^erbeer, and 
Flotow (German). French opira 
grand is a development of Italian 
opera seria, but in the former or- 
chestration does not, as in the 
latter, take a subordinate posi- 
tion, its skilful treatment being 
regarded as an e^ential feature 
of the work. French opira 
comique does not signify that 
its subject must necessarily be 
of a comic or humorous nature ; 
the element of tragedy may even 
be introduced, but its dinoue- 
ment must be happy ; spoken 
dialogue may also be used— a 
licence which is not permitted 
in grand opira. Celebrated ex- 
amples of French grand opera 
are Rossini’s William Tell (1829). 
Meyerbeer’s Les Huguenots [V^) 
and Le Prophite (1^9), and Ber- 
lioz’s Benvenuto Cellini (1838). 

In Germany, performances of 
Italian opera were inaugurated 
early in the 17th century, but 
the first true German opera— 
Theile’s Adam and Eve — was 
produced in Hamburg in 1678, 
and the first German operatic 
composer of outstanding merit 
was Keiser (1673-1739). Gluck 
(1714-87) is the next name of im- 
portance, and his efforts to re- 
generate grand opera mark an 
epoch in the history of dramatic 
music. Mozart (17^-91 ) was rec- 
ognized as the greatest operatic 
composer of his generation. 
What is termed the romantic 
school of opera, the libretto 
in which is founded upon some 
incident of a mythical, leg- 
endary, or 8Ui>ernatural char- 
acter, had its origin in Germany. 
Mozart’s Magic Flute (1791) and 
Spohr’s Faust (1818) belong to 
this o1as.s but the operatic works 
of Weber (1786-1826)-Dcr Frei 
schiltz (18^), Euryanthe (1823), 
and 06«ron (1826)— are those most 
intimately associated with the 
inauguration of romantic or^ra. 
Other well-known operatic works 
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in this form are those by Marsch- 
ner, Schubert, Mendelssohn, and 
Schumann. Wagner, the creator 
of the music drama, was the most 
famous representative of the ro- 
mantic school of oi)era, and one 
of the greatest musical geniuses 
of the 19th century. Melodrama, 
in its form of spoken language, 
accomimnied by instrumental 
music, was first used in opera by 
the German composer Benda 
(1721-95), and the best example 
of its treatment is that in the 
* grave - digging ’ scene in Bee- 
thoven’s only operatic work— 
Fidelio (1805). 

English opera came into exist- 
ence about the middle of the 17th 
century, and owed its inception 
to an evolution of the masque ; 
but the numerous dramatic works 
of rare excellence by Henry Pur- 
cell (1658-95) were the first which 
gave definite form to English 
operatic compositions. Unfortu- 
nately, the development of dra- 
matic music was much retarded 
in England by the popularity of 
Handel and of various Italian 
composers. Pepusch’s Beggar's 
Opera (1728) was the most pop- 
ular English operatic work pro- 
duced before the beginning of 
the 19th century. Since then 
English operatic compositions 
have been extremely numerous, 
amongst them Balfe’a BoJietnian 
Girl (1843), SVallace’s Maritana 
(1845), Sullivan’s brilliant comic 
operas. Patience (1881), lolanthe 
(1882), The Mikado (1885), etc., 
also bis grand opera Ivanhoe 
(1891), Goring Thomas’s Esmer- 
alda (1883), Mackenzie’s Colomb t 
(18^), and Villiers Stanford’s 
Canterbury Pilgriins (1884). See 
Hogarth’s Memoirs of the Opera 

(ia>i). 

Opera- S^lass. See Field- 
glass. 

Opercularia, a genus of Aus- 
tralian herliaceous plants belong- 
ing to the order Rubiacese. They 
bear small white flower-heads in 
summer. Opercularias are some- 
times cultivated in English green- 
houses ; they reouire a peaty 
soil containing plenty of leaf- 
mould. 

Ophicleide, an obsolete brass 
wind instrument developed about 
the beginning of the 19th century 
from an ancient wind instrument 
called the serpent. It had a bell 
bottom, conical tube, and cupi^ed 
mouthpiece, and usually con- 
tained eleven keys. Alto and 
double-lmss forms of the instru- 
ment were constructed ; but it 
was usually set in C, and had its 
music written in the bass clef. 
Ophidia. See Snares. 

Ophioglossum, a genus of 
ferns with sessile sixirangia ar- 
ranged in two rows so as to form 
a spike. 

Ophiolatry. See Serpent- 
worship. 
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Ophiopogon, a genus of her- 
baceous plants belonging to the 
order Hjemodoracew, with ra- 
cemes of whitish tloworsand linear 
leaves. 

Ophir, Lanp ok, the country 
from which the navies of iSolo- 
iiion and Hiram brought gold and 
precious stones. Opinions ditfer 
as to its geographical position. 
Gen. 10 : 20 points to S. Arabia 
as the locality. Other views are 
that it was in Mashonaland, in 
(\\vloii, and oil the Malal)ar coast 
of India. See Keane’s Uold of 
Otdiirami 

pphir Wine, a re<l Australian 
wine of the Pommard Burgundy 
type, possessing many of the best 
qualities of French wines. 

Ophites. See Gnosticism. 

Ophitic Structure in rocks is 
found when one mineral (c.t/. fel- 
spar) in sharply-formed crystals 
is enclosed in large irregular 
masses of another {(‘.tj. augite). 
It is very typical of dolerites and 
diabases. 

Ophiuchus, an ancient con- 
stellation stretching across the 
e<iuator from Hercules to Scor- 
pio, ami generally identilied with 
yEsculapius. The binary system, 
70 Ophiuchi, has a period of 88 
years, a parallax of OTG ", and a 
mass li times the solar. Periods 
of 234 an<l 218 years have been 
assigned to A and r Ophiuchi re- 
spectively. One of Burnham’s 
close couples is t) Ophiuchi ; and 
/>, also double, lies in the ‘won- 
derful nebulous region’ centre<l 
about B Ophiuchi, i)hotographed 
by Barnanl in BSO.l. Three Nova* 
have appeared in this con.stclla- 
tion— that of 123 a.d. ; Kepler’s, 
1004; and Hind’s, April 28, 1848. 
The western branch of the divided 
Milky AVay traverses the feet of 
Oi)hiuchiis. 

Ophiuroidea. See Bkittle- 

STAKS. 

Ophrys, a genus of hardy ter- 
restrial orchids with three sub- 
equal seT»als an(l two entire 
petals. The bee orchis {<), api- 
fern) and the fly orchis (O. miisci- 
fern) are natives of Britain, oc- 
curring in limestone and chalky 
districts. These can l>e cultivated 
in the rock garden. 

Ophthalmia, a general term 
for inflammation of the eye. See 
Eyk. 

Ophthalmoscope, the instru- 
ment specially constructed to aid 
in minute examination of the eye, 
and particularly its interior. It 
consists of a small mirror, luerced 
in its centre by a small circular 
perforation. Concave and con- 
vex lenses are used with it. The 
person whose eye is to be exam- 
ined sits facing the examiner, 
an artificial light being placed 
slightly behind the patient. The 
examiner, looking through the 
central aperture of the ophthal- 
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moscope, reflects light from its 
mirror surface into the eye 
under examination, the room 
being dark except for tho one 
light used, which is preferably 
gas or electric light. In the di- 
rect method tho light is reflccte<l 



Duujraui skoivinfj course of rays 

in (1) direct and (2) indirect 

oph thalmoscopy. 

A, O»»‘«ervor: m. iviiiciit; «•. scnirre of light; 
t>. iiiirriir ; ic. leas. 

directly from the mirror to the 
fundus or liack of the eye, though 
lenses may be used behind the 
mirror, between it and the ex- 
aminer’s eye, to correct any 
errors in vision in tho eye of 
either examiner or patient. In 
the indirect method a bi-concavo 
lens is held between the ophthal- 
moscope and tho patient’s eye. 
Atropine, or some other pupil 
dilator, is often used before ex- 
amination. 

Opie, Amelia, nie Alderson 
(,17Gfl 1853), English author, mar- 
ried in 17118 to John Oiue the 
fiainter. Among her novels are 
The Damjers of Coquetry^ and 
Father and Dau(fhter{\i^)\)^ Ade- 
line Mowbray (1804), and Mad- 
eline (1822). She also published 
poems and songs. Her work, 
which is of the domestic type, 
had a considerable vogue. See 
Brightwell’s Memorials of the 
Life of Amelia 0}de (1854). 

OpIe, John (1701-1807), Eng- 
lish painter, born at St. Agnes, 
(’ornwall. Encouraged by Dr. 
AVolcot (Peter Pindar), he went in 
1780 to London, where his talent 
was immediately recognized, 
nnd his Assassination of David 
I{izzio{\7H7) procured his election 
to the Royal Academy. Excel- 
lent examples of his strength, 
freshne.Ms, and spirited execution 
are his Mary Wall stone craft 
flndwin, William (Sodivin^ and 
William Siddons (National Gal- 
lery). 

Opimius, Lucius, consul at 
Rome in 121 B.c., when he led 
the senatorial f)arty against Gains 
Gracchus, and caused the latter’s 
death; subsequently he presided 
over a commission which executed 
three thousand of Gracchus’s 
followers. In 116 he was sent 
out to Africa to apportion the 
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kingdom of Numidia between 
Jugurtha and Adherbal, and was 
afterwards (110 B.c.) convicted 
of having taken bribes from Ju- 
gurtha. 

Opitz, Martin (1597-1639), Ger- 
man poet, was born at Bunz4au ; 
was made historiographer to the 
king of Poland. He became, at 
an early age, the ^reedgnized* 
leader of German poets. His 
Buck von der deutschen Poeterei 
(1624), liased in the main on the 
theories of tho French Pliiade^ 
came to bo accepted as the poet’s 
handbook. He was also largely 
rcsjponsiblc for tho introduction 
of pastoral’ novels and of the 
Italian opera. Opitz is generally 
called the leader of the first Sile- 
sian school. The fullest edition 
of his works, in 3 vols., appeared 
in 1690. See Strehlke’s Martin 
Opitz von Boberfeld (1856). 

Opium is the inspissated juice 
obtained from the unripe cap- 
sules of the white poppy(/’aprt- 
trr somniferurn). It is produced 
chiefly in Asia Minor, India, and 
China. The milky juice is col- 
lected, air-dried, and made up 
into cakes, halD. or bricks. 
Opium from Asia .Minor is mostly 
imported into Britain, and occurs 
in rounded masses of reddish- 
brown colour and narcotic odour. 
It contains numerous alkaloids, 
of which morphine is by far the 
most important, and is the one 
to which the main action of the 
drug is to be ascribed. Of the 
other alkaloids, narcotine, co- 
deine, and thebaine are the 
1 ext in importance. Opium is 
prepared in the form of extracts, 
pills, powders, and tinctures 



Capsule of Opium Poppy ^ showing 
mode of scoring to cause exuda- 
tion o f juice. 

for use— the tincture laudanum, 
standardized to contain 0*75 per 
cent, of morphine, being the most 
common. For smoking, opium 
renuires special prepara Uon. 
Taken internally the main effect 
is on the nervous system, the 
first results being a pleasant stim- 
ulation of the mental activities, 
which is followed by sleep, and is 
accompanied by an entire dead- 
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oning of the sensibility towards 
pain. Opium also slows the 
pulse and diminishes the activity 
of the bowels ; but its most dan- 
gerous effect is its action in stop- 
ping respiration, so that a poison- 
oustflose causes deatti by suffoca- 
tion. The after-effects of smal ler 
doses of the drug are unpleasant, 
^nd stimulate a craving for an 
additional quantity. 

Opium is used therapeutically 
for the relief of abdominal and 
general pain, and of insomnia, 
and in the treatment of diarrh(ea 
and some kinds of cough ; but it 
requires to be used with caution. 
In opium-poisoning, emetics and 
strong coffee may be given, and 
the TJatient roused in every pos- 
sible way, artificial respiration 
being applied if necessary. 

Opium is one of the main 
sources of the Indian revenue, 
and was early introduced into 
China, although declared ille- 
by the Chinese government 
in 1706. This led eventually to 
the war of 18!10. In April lf)05, 
however, the Chinese govern- 
ment started an opium ‘com- 
bine,’ which is expected to realize 
a revenue of twelve millions ster- 
ling. See Rown tree’s The Ini’ 
perial Drug Trade (1905). 

Opon, tn., Cebu, Philippines; 
was the .scene of the death of 
Magellan (1521). Pop. 11,506. 

Opopanax, an orange-coloured 
gum-resin of uncertain origin. It 
is characterized by the consider- 
able proportion that can bo ex- 
tracted by alcohol, and was for- 
merly of value as a drug. 

Oporto, city on N. bank of riv. 
Douro, 2 m. from its mouth, 175 
m. N. of Lisbon by rail. This, 
the second city in Portugal, ex- 
tends nearly two miles along the 
river, on an amphitheatre facing 
the new town of Gaia, similarly 
situated on the s. of the Douro, 
with its hand.somc villas, ganlens, 
and convents. It is the centre of 
the best cultivated and most proa- 
IJerous district of Portugal, not 
only as the centre of the port- 
wine trade, but also as ])osaessing 
the busiest industrial establish- 
ments, especially spinning and 
weaving cotton, woollen, and 
silk, distilling, sugar-refining, and 
tanning. There is an iron bridge 
of one arch, with the enormous 
span of 525 feet, and carrying two 
roadways— one feet over the 
normal level of the stream, and 
the other about 200 feet above it. 
The centre of the city is a 
fine square, containing a bronze 
^tue of Pedro iv., Emperor of 
Wl'azil, and the principal public 
There is an ancient 
Gothic cathedral, modcrnizc<l in 
the 18th century. There are sev- 
eral fine public (pirdeins, nn<l an 
interesting municipal museum 
with many notable paintings. 
Pop. (1900) 172,421. 


Opossum [Didelphy8\ a genus 
of small marsupials whose mem- 
bers are all confined to America. 
The opossums constitute the fam- 
ily Didolphyida*, and belong to 
the carnivorous series of marsu- 
pials. They are characteristic- 
ally arboreal forms, and have 
long tfiils, usually partially 
naked and prehensile. The great 
toe is capable of being opposed 
to the other digits, so that the 
bind foot can be used in climbing. 
Tlie pouch is usually absent, 
ami the young are carried on 
the back of the mother, support- 
ing themselves by twisting their 
tails round hers. Opossums are 
nocturnal in habit, and fee^d 
largely on insects; and in S. 
America they replace the Eu- 
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therian inscctivores, which are 
there absent. The largest opos- 
sum is the V’‘irginian form, D. 
marsuptalis^ the only species 
w’hich extends into temperate 
N. America. It is about the 
size of the cat, and has a long, 
pointed snout. It is one of the 
species in which the pouch is 
complete. This opossum is .said 
to produce as many a,s sixteen at 
one time. Other forms are the 
w’oolly opos.sum (Z>. laniycrn) of 
tropical !^. America; the shrew* 
opossum (i>. ,<t«rrr), in which the 
head and body together measure 
less than three inches ; and a 
bright red, mouselike form (/>. 
inurina\ which ranges from Cen- 
tral Mexico to Brazil. Related 
to the true opossums is the 
water opossum, or yapock. 

Oppeln* tn., Prussian ))rov. of 
f'ilesia, on the r. bk. of the Oder, 
51 111 . by rail s.e. of Breslau. 
It has a new harbour. Exports 
leather goods, cement, wood, and 
cattle. Pop. (1900) 30,112. 

Oppenheim, tn., grand-duchy 
of Ilesse, on the Rhine, 18 m. by 
rail s. of Mainz ; is a w ine-grow ing 
centre. Above the town are the 
ruins of the imperial fortress 
Landskron, destroyed in 1689 by 
the French. Pop. (1900) .3,701 . 

Oppert, JITLK.S (1825-1905), 
French Orientalist, born in Ham- 
burg. In 1851 he joined the expe- 
dition sent by the French govern- 
ment to Mesopotamia. In 1857 he 
became professor of Sanskrit at 
the Imperial Library, Paris, and in 
18.59 wf^s appointed to teach the 


College de France. He has done 
important work in Assyriology. 
Among his publications are Ex- 
pSdition Scientijique en Misopo- 
taniie (1859-64), Histoire des Em- 
pires de Chaldee et d' Assyria 
(1866), and Le Peuple et la Langue 
des Andes (1879). 

OppianuSt the author of two 
Grcea poems, both composed in 
hexameters— the one, Halieutica^ 
treating of fishing, and the other, 
Cynegetiea^ of hunting. Modern 
critics have, however, established 
the fact that these tw'o poems were 
w'ritten by two different authors 
of the same name —the Halieu- 
tica by a native of Anazarba, 
or CorycuH, in Cilicia, who lived 
about 180 A.D. ; and the Cyne- 
getirn by a native of Apamca, 
or Pella, in Syria, whose date is 
about 205 A.D. The best edition 
is that of Didot (1846). 

Ops, in Latin mythology, the 
wife of Saturn, her name signify- 
ing ‘plenty.’ She was the goddess 
of abundance and fertility, cor- 
responding to the Greek Rhea. 

Optical Illusion. Sec Illu- 
sion, Mikaoe. 

Optical Projection, method 
of producing on a screen a magni- 
fied illuminated image of a small 
transparent picture. The picture 
is usually a photographic positive 
on a glass slide,’ which can be 
slipped into position in the path 
of a beam of light focussed on 
the screen. The source of light 
is in the heart of the lantern, 
and may be either a lime light or 
an electric light. The rays are 
thrown through a pow*erful lens 
or system of lenses known as the 
condenser, and as they converge 
they are received by a second 
system of lenses, the relative 
positions of which may be altered 
to suit the distance and size of 
the screen. AVhen the slide is 
inserted between the condenser 
ami the second system of lenses, 
an imago of the transparent pic- 
ture on the slide is projected on 
the screen. The image is sharply 
focussed by adjustment of the 
lenses. In a good type of lantern 
the magnification of the image is 
within control, depending upon 
the relative positions of the 
.source of light, the condenser, 
the slide, and the focussing sys- 
tem of lenses. The use of the 
lantern, not only as a means of 
rational entertainment, but also 
as an important piece of educa- 
tional c(^iiipmcnt, has greatly 
grown within the last thirty 
years. The ease with which dia- 
grams and pictures of all kinds 
can be reproduced on small slides 
and then magnified by optical pro- 
jection has led to the practical dis- 
use of large diagrams. Especially 
in the demonstration of micro- 
scopic slides in biology, physiol- 
ogy, pathology, etc., has the lan- 
tern been of the greatest service. 
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A large audience can now view 
simultaneously a magiiilied im- 
age of a microscopic preparation 
where formerly the object could 
only have been viewed by one 
at a time through a microscope. 
For full details for manipulat- 
ing a projection apparatus, see 
W right’s Optical Pro jectio n ( 181)1). 
Optic Nerve. See Eye. 

Optics, the science which treats 
of tiio properties of light, more 
esi^cially in connection with vi- 
sion. The rays that enter the eye 
may have come directly from the 
object in straight lines through 
one medium, or they may have 
reached the eye after various re- 
flections and refractions at sur- 
faces separating different media. 
Exi)eriinent shows that the course 
of any one ray may be traced 
with perfect accuracy when the 
positions and curvatures of the 
surfaces are known, and also cer- 
tain physical constants belonging 
to the media separated by the 
surfaces. This is the foundation 
of what is usually distinguished 
as geometrical optics, in which, 
from the basis of the laws of re- 
flection and refraction, the prop- 
erties of pencils of rays can be 
discussed as a branch of applied 
geometry. The action of lenses 
and reflectors, and the theory of 
the tele.scope and microscope, 
may be treated as illustrating 
this part of the subject, which 
may be conveniently designated 
as the theory of the formation 
of images. For the production of 
a clear image it is necessary that 
all image-forming rays which ra- 
diate originally from a i)articu- 
lar point of the object should pass 
through, or proceed as if they had 
passed through, a corresponding 
point in the image. The defect 
known as spherical aberration, 
which is inherent in all systems 
of lenses or mirrors involving 
splierical surfacc.s, prevents a per- 
fect realization of this condition, 
even with monochromatic light; 
and when white or any other kind 
of mixed light is used, another dif- 
ficulty in refracting systems is 
encountered— namely, chromatic 
aberration. (See Reflection AND 
Refraction, and Sp kctuu m. ) By 
suitable combinations of Iciuses 
the undesirable effects of spherical 
and chromatic aberration may be 
to a largo extent removed. For 
most practical purposes the ray 
theory of light is sufficient; but no 
disemssion is completely adequate 
unless consideration is taken of 
the phenomena of diffraction, 
which admit of explanation only 
in terms of the undulatory theory 
of light. In this theory the so- 
called ‘ray’ become.s simply the 
direction of propagation of the 
wave passing through the point 
coThsidered. See also Lkuit, Col- 
our, Polarization of Light, In- 
terference. 
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Optimism, as a technical term 
of philosophy, signifies the con- 
viction or doctrine that good pre- 
vails over evil in the structure 
of the world ; or, if we take the 
point of view of a time process, 
that good is destined to triumph 
over more fully over evil in the 
course of the world’s history. 
Some such conviction may almost 
be regarded asa imstulate implied 
in any moral or religious view 
of the world. Its opposite, pessi- 
mism, stands in much the same 
relation to morality and religion 
as scepticism does to knowledge. 
But when the optimist attempts to 
show in detail how the apparent 
evil, both natural and moral, that 
exists in the world, is compatible 
with the supremacy of a divine 
providence, ho has to encounter 
grave difficulties. And he is 
particularly liable to the danger 
of minimizing, or appearing to 
minimize, the reality of evil, and 
may so give occasion for the 
mockery of a Voltaire. The most 
famous attempt of the kind is the 
Theodicee of Leibniz. See also 
Pessimism. 

Options, or Futures. See 
Stock Exchange. 

Opuntia, a genus of tropical 
succulent trees and shrubs be- 
longing to the order Cactaceoe. 
They are natives of America, but 
several species have become nat- 
uralized in the warmer countries 
of the Old World. They bear yel- 
low or reddish flowers, followed 
by warty, pear-shaped berries, 
known as prickly pears. Opuntias 
are easily cultivated if their soil 
bo well drained and plenty of 
light afforded. O. Ficus-Indica, 
the Indian fig, is a native of 
Mexico, bearing yellow flowers 
and bristly ovate fruit. 

Opus Operatum. See 

Sacrament. 

Orach, a name given to the 
annual plant, Atriplex hortensisf^ 
order Chenopodiace;e. It is a 
native of Tartary, and is occa- 
sionally cultivated in ganlens for 
it.s leaves, which may be used as a 
substitute for si>iiiach. 

Oracles were in ancient times 
held to be the means of the rev- 
elation of the divine purpose, 
and thus of future events, to 
men. They were given to the 
Jews at the mercy-seat in the 
tabernacle (Exod. 25 ; 18-^), 
and King Ahaziah sent to con- 
sult the oracle of Beelzebub at 
Ekron. The Greeks consulted 
the oracles of Zeus at Olympia 
and Dodona, and of Zeus Am- 
mon at an oasis in Libya; of 
Apollo at Delphi, at Delos, and 
at Didyma near Miletus ; of 
Arnphiaraus, near Thebes ; and 
of Trophonius, near Lebadea in 
ikeotia. The oracle at Delphi 
was much the most famous and 
important. Within the temple 
of Apollo at Delphi there was a 
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small aperture in the floor, di- 
rectly above the stream of the 
Cassotis, from which vapours 
arose. A tripod was placed 
above this, and on it the proph- 
etess (called the Pythia) took 
her seat. She became iiAoxi- 
cated by the vapours which 
arose from the cleft, and in her 
frenzy gave utteraiuje to th^ 
oracle, which the attendant 
priest took down and handed 
to a poet, who reduced it to a 
regular if somewhat enigmatical 
expression in hexameter verses. 
The prophetess was always a 
native of Delphi ; at first a 
young girl, but latterly only 
women over fifty years of age. 
But the real management of tne 
oracle was in the hands of five 
priests, one from each of five 
leading families in Delphi. After 
400 B.C. it lost influence, at any 
rate with Athens, by having too 
eagerly espoused the cause of 
Sparta in the Peloponnesian war; 
but it continued to be consulted 
until about the 3rd century A.D. 
The oracle which said that 
Apollo punished, not onljr the 
wicked deed, but e ven the wicked 
thought, shows the high moral 
standard which it upheld. Col- 
lections of oracles were current 
in Greece, ascribed to Musaeus, 
Bacis, and other prophets. Of a 
similar nature were the Roman 
Sibylline oracles. (See ed. by 
Ryach, 1890.) For Delphi, see 
Frazer’s Pausanius; for oracles 
in general, Dbhler’s Die Orakcl 
(1872), Bouchd-Leclerq’s Histoire 
de la Divination dans VAntiquiii 
( 1879 - 81 ), Hend e rs’s Ora cula 
Orijeca qute extant (1877). 
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Oraefa Jflkull, the highest 
mt. in Iceland (6,426 ft.), adjoins 
Vatna Jokull on the 8. Its sum- 
mit was first reached by F. W. W. 
Howell in 1891. Volcanic erup- 
tions on the Orsefa are recorded f 
in 1341, 1362, 1598, and 1727. * 
Orakzals, a Pathan race of 
Tirah, N.W. India. In alliance 
with the neighbouring Afridis, 
they rose against the British in 
August 1897, but were subdued 
by a force under Sir 'WUliawi 
Lockhart (1897-8), 
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Oran, fortified seapt., Algeria, 
on dull of Oran, 260 m. by rail 
w.s.w. of Algiers. The exports 
include esparto grass, iron 9 re, 
grain, wool, hides, and wine, 
most of the trade being with 
the» Spanish coast. Originally 
built by the Moors, Oran was 
captured by the Spaniards in 
•1609, ftnd, held by them, with a 
break of twenty-four years, till 
1792. It came into the possession 
of France in 1830. Pop. 87,801. 

Orang (Simia)^ an anthropoid 
ape which is peculiar to the 
islands of Borneo and Sumatra. 
There is probably only the one 
species, satyrus^ often called 
the orang-utan, which signifies in 
Malay the *man of the woods.* 
The orang differs much in appear- 
ance from its allies the gorilla 
and chimpanzee. It has enor- 
mously long arms, which reach 
to the ankle when the animal 
stands upright, and short, thick, 
twisted legs, with a very feebly 
developed calf, and narrow flat 
heels. The hair is very long, and 
4 b reddish in colour. The skull 
is without the prominent super- 
ciliary ridges of the gorilla, and 
is produced at the vertex, so as 
to give the animal the appear- 
ance of possessing a much ele- 
vated forehead. The central 
bone of the carpus, absent in 
man, the chimpanzee, and the 
gorilla, is here present ; the great 
toe is very small, is devoid of a 
nail in the adult, and is often 
also without its terminal phalanx ; 
there are only sixteen dorso- 
lumbar vertebrae in place of the 
seventeen found in man, the go- 
rilla, and the chimpanzee — all 
points which show that the orang 
IS lower in organization than the 
two latter. The orang is a denizen 
of thick forests, and in its whole 
organization is adapted for the 
arboreal life. It subsists chiefly 
on fruit, especially the durian or 
jack-fruit, but also eats leaves, 
buds, and young shoots. The 
animals live in small family par- 
ties like the gorilla, and construct 
shelters in the trees, at a height 
of from twenty to fifty feet above 
the ground. They are singularly 
deliberate in their movements, 
swinging themselves along by 
their powerful arms, but never 
attempting to leap or jump from 
one branch to another. The adult 
male reaches a height of about 
4 ft. 4 in., and his canine teeth 
are of great size, giving the animal 
an appearance of much ferocity. 
Another peculiarity which ren- 
. ders the adults very unprepossess- 
* iiig in appearance is the presence 
oj huge collar formed of folds 

1 j ™ ^h© neck region. This in 

old males may assume enormous 
dimensions. The nose is broad 
and flattened, the upper lip long 
and broad. 

Orangs will not live in captivity 


in Britain, but they have been kept 
as pets in their native country, as 
well as in India. iSee Antuuo- 
POID Apks. 

Orange, (i.) Roman Arausio^ 
tn., dep. Vaucluse, France, 13 
m. N. of Avignon. It contains 
numerous and beautiful Roman 
remains. Fop. (1901) 9,700. The 
town was the capital of the 
tiny principality of Orange (in- 
dependent from the 11th to the 
16th century). The fief passed 
by marriage into the hands of the 
house of Nassau in 1531, and the 
first Nassau Prince of Orange was 
the father of William the Silent. 
The principality was annexed 
by France in 1713. (a.) Town 

on Buckman’s Swamp Creek, 
N.S.W., 192 m. by rail w. of Syd- 
ney. Its bracing climate makes it 
a sanatorium for consumptives. 
There are copper and silver 
mines, breweries, and tanneries. 
Pop. (1901) 6,330. (3.) City of 

Essex CO., New Jersey, U.S.A., 
5 m. f rom Newark. Manufactures 
fur hats. Pop. (1900) 24,141. ( 4 .) 
Town, Franklin CO., Mass., U.S..'V., 
86 m. N.w. of Boston; manufac- 
tures sewingand other machinery. 
Pop. (1900)6,520. 

Orange, the fruit of Citrus 
aurantmm, the two main types 
of which are the sweet and the 
bitter or Seville orange. The 
orange tree is a native of Asia, 
the sweet variety, at any rate, 
being a native of China. It was 
introduced into Euroi)e by the 
Portuguese in 1547. Probably 
the most delicious are the man- 
darin of China, which is broader 
than long in shape, and the navel 
of S. America; but of those more 
usually to be purchased in Britain 
the St. Michael i.s considered the 
finest. This variety is pale in col- 
our, thin-skinned, juicy, flattish 
in form, and practically seed- 
less. Among other varieties of 
sweet orange may be named the 
Jaffa ; the Majorca, a seedless 
kind ; the Maltese blood, which 
is large and oval, with a dark-red 
pulp — an exceedingly rich va- 
riety, good and distinct ; Taii- 
gierine, a variety of the man- 
darin ; the little Chinese and 
Japanese kum-ejuat; the egg, a 
large-fruiting kind, so called from 
its shaT)e ; and the round, thick- 
skinned Portugal or Lisbon, which 
is that most often seen in Eng- 
lish shops. Orange trees reach a 
great age, often a hundred and 
fifty years or more; and a tree 
in full bearing often yields from 
ten to twelve thousand fruits in 
a year. The leaves of the orange 
tree are glossy and evergreen, 
and the tree bears beautiful, fra- 
grant white flowery from which 
oil of neroli is obtained. All im- 
ported oranges are gathered in 
an unripe condition, and there- 
fore never acquire the fine flavour 
of fruit gathered at the proper 


Orange River 

season. The value of the oranges 
imported into Great Britain in 
1905 exceeded £1,949,496. 

As decorative plants, orange 
trees may be grown in tubs or 
borders in the cool-house ; but if 
good fruit is desired, heat is re- 
quired. One of the most prolific 
of dessert oranges adapted to 
hothouse cultivation is the Taii- 
gicrine, the tree having small 
leaves, and seldom attaining a 
height of more than seven feet, 
even in N. Africa. 

Orangelsm. From the days of 
the Plantation a feud of race 
and faith raged in Ulster be- 
tween the Presbyterian and the 
Catholic peasantry. The events 
of the French revolution, the 
treachery experienced by the 
Protestants at the ' Battle of the 
Diamond’ (1795), and the revival 
of extreme Protestant ascendency, 
in 1794-5, gave a fresh impetus 
to this savage strife. 

After the battle of the Boyne the 
oppressed Irish Catholics began 
to form semi-revolutionary socie- 
ties, and in opposition the Prot- 
estants formed the society known 
as the Loyal Orange Institution. 
The professed objects of the latter 
are to support and defend the 
Protestant succe.ssion to the Brit- 
ish throne and the Protestant 
religion in Church and State, as 
settled by the Bill of Rights 
and Act of Settlement of 1688. 
Though the name is derived from 
the Protestant William ill. (of 
Orange), who drove out the Cath- 
olic James II., Orangeism was not 
definitely established in Ulster 
till 1795. It then extended rap- 
idly, and had lodges also in Eng- 
land and abroad. Parliament 
had to check the turbulence of 
the organization on more than 
one occasion, and from 1813 to 
1828 it was suspended in Ireland. 
Orangeism is essentially i)olitical, 
and the irritation produced by 
publicly keeping anniversaries 
painful to their Catholic neigh- 
bours has done much to keep alive 
and inflame sectarian animosities, 
leading not infrequently to riot- 
ous encounters. 

Orange River, Gauibp, or 
Groote River, the longest river 
of S. Africa, but practically use- 
less for navigation, because of 
the bar at its mouth and rapids 
some 20 m. further up. It rises 
in the Drakenberg, and flows 
almost 1,300 m. in a general 
westerly direction across the 
continent to the Atlantic. Its 
drainage area is betw’een .300,000 
and 400,000 sq. m. It divides 
Basutoland and Natal, and Basu- 
toland and Cape Colony. Then 
it forms the s. boundary of the 
Orange River Colony, receiving 
the Caledon (Mogokare), over 200 
m. long, on the r. bk. A little 
w. of 24** K. it is joined on the 
r. bk. by the Vaal. Before reach- 
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ing 20” B. it descends the Falls of 
Aughrabies (Great Falls), 400 ft., 
by a magniticent scries of falls 
and rapids. Beyond 20” the 
Orange forms tlic boundary be- 
tween Cape Colony and Oennan 
S.W. Africa. 

Orange River Colony, British 
colony, fc>. Africa, bounded on 
the s. by the Orange K. On 
the K. the Drakenborg and the 
hills of Basutoland form a very 
distinctive line. The area is 
estimated at over 50,000 sq. m., 
and the population in 11)05 vvas 
142,070 whites ainl 244,030 natives. 
Bloemfontein is the capital. 
The mean elevation is about 
5,000 ft., which makes the climate 
in general dry and licultliful. 


June 30, 1905, were valued at 
£2,203,925; the imports (clothing, 
cotton goods, blankets, timber, 
hanlware, food and drink stulfs) 
at £3,251,093. Romau;l)utch law 
prevails. The chief religious body 
is the Dutch llefonned Church ; 
English Episcopalians, Wesley- 
ans, Roman Catholics, Lutherans, 
and Jews are aisi> represented. 
Education is not compulsory, but 
was made free in the elementary 
schools in January 1904. 

Hiaiory. — In 1830 when the 
great trek of Boers from Cape 
Colony took place, a large num- 
ber of the Boers moved to the 
country north of the Orange 
R., while others went north of 
the V'aal R. The country he- 


Oratorioy a musical drama of 
a sacred or semi-sacred nature, 
requiring for its adequate per- 
formance a large body of singers, 
with a full orchestral accomi;ani- 
ment, which is also frequently 
supplemented by a part for the 
organ. The term oratorio eftme 
into existence during the latter 
part of the 16th century, ajid was, 
lirst applied to musical settings 
of scenes from sacred' history, 
performances of which were 
instituted by St. Philip Neri. 
The lirst sacred plaj^ set en- 
tirely to music was composed by 
Emilio del Cavalierc, and pro- 
duced in Rome in 1600; but the 
earliest composer of oratorio 
most nearly approaching the pres- 
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The settler has to trust to arti- 
ficial dams for a water-supply; 
but much of the land is very 
fertile, the best agricultural dis- 
tricts lying along the slopes of 
the Witten bergen hills. Coal is 
abundant in the N., Kroonstadt 
being the centre ; diamonds are 
mined in the Faucrsmitli district, 
chiefly at Jagersfontein and KofFy- 
fontein, and also at Kroonstadt ; 
gold is also found. 

The colony is administered by 
a lieutenant-governor and execu- 
tive and legislative councils under 
the governor of the Transvaal and 
Orange River colonies, but self- 
governing powers are about to be 
conferred upon it. The exports 
(chiefly wool, diamonds, hides, 
and grain) for the year ending 


tween these rivers was formed into 
a republic in 18-12, but was pro- 
claimed British territory in 1848. 
In 1854 the country was returned 
to the Boers, who then proclaimed 
an independent republic under 
the name of the Orange Free 
State. In the Boer war of 1899- 
1JK>2 the Orange Free State threw 
in its lot with the Transvaal. 
Bloemfontein was occupied by 
Lord Roberts on March 13, 1900, 
and the state was annexed to the 
British crown on May 28, 1900, 
ami was called Orange River 
Colony. See S. African War. 

Oranienbaum {Rnmhov), tn., 
St. Petersburg gov., Russia, 16 
m. w. of St. Petersburg, on Gulf 
of Finland, facing Cronstadt ; 
summer resort. Pop. (1897) 5,333. 


ent form was Carissimi (1604-74), 
some of whose works are still 
performed. In Germany, ora- 
torios in the form of Passion 
music date from an early part 
of the 17th century, but the style 
retained many of the charac- 
teristics of the old polyphonic 
school of composition, while 
Italian oratorio, like opera, was 
founded upon the monodic sys- 
tem of harmony. During the 
18th century, the most prolific 
and in some respects the greatest 
of all composers of oratorio was 
Handel, wno settled in England 
early in life. His most famous 
oratorio, the Mesiiah (1741), was 
written in twenty -four days. 
The oratorios which perhars most 
seriously rival those of Handel 
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as reifardH frequency of perform- 
ance and degree of popularity 
are Haydn^B Creation (17U8) and 
(1801K and Mendelmohn’s 
St, Paul (1836) and Elijah (1846). 
The term oratorio is also applied 
to almost any choral-orchestral 
worlf in which the music is in the 
style of an oratorio, and the sub- 
ject treated is of a serious nature, 
tlertaiif ftyms are designated 
secular oratorios — e.g. Haydn’s 
Seasons and Bruch’s Odysseus, 
The modern requiem mass may 
be regarded as a form of oratorio. 
In all choral-orchestral composi- 
tions instrumental music is now 
an important feature, and in the 
productions of certain comixisers 
the orchestration is almost sym- 
phonic in treatment. Amongst 
well-known works more or less in 
the nature of oratorios, and which 
have been produced during the 
10th century, may be mentioned 
Beethoven’s Mount of Olives^ 
Spohr’s Last Judgment, Bennett’s 
Woman of Samaria, Macfarren’s 
St, John the Baptist, Benedict’s 
St, Peter, Sullivan’s The Prodigal 
Son, Costa’s Eli, Brahms’s man 
Requiem, Song of Destiny, and 
Tnumohlied, Gounod’s The Re- 
dempiion and Mors et Vita, Mas- 
senet’s Marie Magdeleine, Verdi’s 
Requiem, Saint-Saens’s Samson 
et Dalila, Franck’s The Beati- 
tudes, Elgar’s Dream of (Jerontius 
and The Apostles, In no other 
country are the composition and 
performance of oratorio more 
assiduously cultivated than in 
Great Britain. 

Oratory, the art of speaking 
with elevated thought, sentiment, 
and corresijonding expression so 
as to appeal persuasively to an 
audience. The art was highly 
cultivated among the Greeks and 
Romans— the greatest among the 
former being Demosthenes, and 
among the latter Cicero. The 
harangues of Peter the Hermit, 
the eccentricities of mediajval 
preaching, the earnestness of 
reformation preachers, and the 
stormy speeches of the French 
revolution are but different forms 
of the art, which, in some of its 
(irreatest nhases, was exemplified 
in the parliamentary eloquenceof, 
among others, Pitt, Burke, Fox, 
Henry Clay, Webster, Wendell 
Phillips, Bright, and Gladstone. 
See Elocution. 

Oratory, Conorkciation op 
THB,^ arose in the IGth century. 
Philip Neri, a native of Flor- 
ence, founded a small society at 
Rome in 1648, called the Con- 
eternity of the Holy Trinity. 
He also held conferences for the 
Vdeep^ing of the spiritual life, 
in which Baronius was associ- 
? n They met in a 

hall in the form of an oratory, 
and out of these conferences 
ftroM the society of the Priests 
of the Oratory. In 1574 a larger 
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hall was built under the patron- 
age of Pope Gregory xiii., who 
formally constituted St. Philip 
as the first general of the new 
society. Soon the movement ex- 
tended to Milan, Naples, Palermo, 
and elsewhere. There is also a 
Congregation of the Oratory in 
France, which was founded by 
Cardinal B<5rulle in 1611. After 
his death in 1629, the order ex- 
tended considerably. Branches 
were established in England in 
1848. To one of these John H. 
Newman attached himself, at 
Birmingham. The priests of the 
Oratory are not bound by special 
vows, but devote themselves to the 
more spiritual work of the church. 
The Rev. F. Faber and others 
established themselves first in 
King William Street, Strand, in 
1848,andafterwardsatBrompton. 

Orblgny, Alcide Dessalines 
D* (1802-07), French naturalist, 
undertook a scientific mission to 
S. America (1826-34), the results 
of which appeared in his Voyage 
dans UAmirique MSridionale 
(18.34-47), which included an 
ethnological study of American 
races. His chief work was, how- 
ever, his unfinishe<i Paliontol- 
ogie Frangaise (14 vols. 1840- 
54), still authoritative. He also 
published a Halerie Ornitholo- 
gique des Oiseaux d* Europe ( 18.36- 
il8), Mollusques Virants et Fos- 
sites (1845), and Prodrome de 
Pa Uontologie Stra t igraph ique 
Univcrselle (1850). 

Orbilius, PupiLLUS, a Roman 
grammarian and schoolmaster, 
famous as the teaclier of the poet 
Horace, who named him Plagosus, 
‘fond of thrashing.’ He was a 
native of Beneventum, and 
settled at Rome (63 B.C.) when 
he was about fifty. See Horace’s 
Satires. 

Orbit, the imth pursuetl by one 
heavenly body about another 
under the intlueiice of its attrac- 
tion. The orbits traced by the 
planets and satellites of the solar 
system are ellipses, one focus of 
which is occupied by the govern- 
ing mass. A planetary orbit is 
determined by the assignment of 
numerical values to the following 
seven elements — the semi-major 
axis, eccentricity, inclination to 
the ecliptic, longitude of the as- 
cending node, longitude of peri- 
helion, perio<l, and eiK)ch. The 
orbits of comets are usually very 
eccentric ellii)scs scarcely dis- 
tinguishable from iMvrabolas. 
Hyperbolic tracks are uncom- 
mon, and proljably result from 

S erturbation. The elliptical or- 
its of binary stars are, on an 
average, twelve times more ec- 
centric than those of the planets. 
Spectroscopic binaries travel 
along i^aths more nearly circu- 
lar than those visually pursued. 
The periodical variations of 
their radial velocities supply 
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data for computing their orbital 
elements. 

Orcagna and Akcaunou), the 
common designations of Andrea 
D l Gione {g. 1316 -c. 1376), Flor- 
entine painter and sculptor, who 
for some time after the death of 
Giotto was the leading artist in 
Florence. In iJainting, his chief 
works are frescoes in the chapel 
of Santa Maria Novella, Flor- 
ence. His St. Zenobius Enthroned 
is also at Florence, and an altar- 
piece of the Crowning ^ of the 
Virgin is now in the National 
Gallery, London. His iDainting 
combines in a remarkable degree 
strength and delicacy, with sin- 
gular purity of colour. The 
chapel of Or San Michele, Flor- 
ence, of which he was architect, 
contains an exquisite marble 
tabernacle from his band. 

Orchard, a plantation of culti- 
vated fruit trees. The soil should 
be deep and well drained, or if 
shallow it should be looscne<l 
as deeply as iwssible, trench- 
ploughed, and well blended with 
manure by repeated harrowings. 
The best situation is a gentle 
sloi)e towards the south ; the 
worst aspect is a north-easterly 
one. Where necessary, shelter 
from strong winds should be 
given by means of a belt of 
trees. The fruit trees are best 
planted in straight lines. Of 
pyramid pears or ar)ples (when 
the trees are thinned to six feet 
apart in a few years) 4,840 trees 
per acres are required, the dis- 
tance at)art being three feet; 
2,722 plants per acre at four feet 
apart are required for goose- 
berries and currants on poor 
soil ; 1,742 at five feet apart for 
the same on better land ; 1,210 at 
six feet apart for these or for 
pyramiils which are to be perma- 
nent ; .302 at twelve feet apart 
for bush trees, pyramids, and 
nuts; 19.3 at fifteen feet apart 
for standard xjlums, damsons, or 
Kentish red cherries; 134 at 
eighteen feet apart for the same ; 
108 at twenty feet axmrt for 
apples, pears, etc., as standards ; 
iK) at twenty-two feet apart for 
the same ; 75 at twenty-four feet 
apart for the same, or for the 
moderate growing cherries ; 48 at 
thirty feet aimrt for cherries 
where pastured underneath. 
Strav/berries for market require, 
at 1 ft., 4.3,000 T>er acre; 11 ft., 
10,350 ; 2 ft., 1 1 ,000. In the foot 
planting, the alternate plants 
are ploughed up in the second 
and thinl years, leaving the 
plantation two feet ai)art each 
way. If cherries are selected, 
the intermediate space may be 
filled with some of the early 
fruiting apples and pears as well 
as xdumsand damsons, which must 
be removed when the cherries re- 
quire all the room. Cherries are 
best grown on gra^s land. Atten- 
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tiou should be paid to the very 
different rate at which trees pro- 
gress. or some parts of the or- 
chard will become crowded, while 
others will be too thin. If an 
entire apple or pear orchard is 
required, the rows should be 
alternated. The largest apple 
orchard in the world is said to 
be situated near Lebanon, in 
Missouri. It consists of 2,300 
acres, planted entirely with 
apples, and is reported to excel 
in quality as well as in size. 
Healthy established orchard trees 
will yield large crops occasion- 
ally, but can only be sold at low 
I)riccs, generally averaging £1) 
per ton, or £18 to the acre. The 
average yield of hardy, well- 
cultivated, and carefully-selected 
fruit per acre will be worth from 
£30 to £40, which is increased in 
well-managed mixed plantations 
containing apples and plums. 
The average annual expenses are 
from £10 to £20 an acre, exclusive 
of the capital sunk in the first 
preparation of the land and in 
planting, which may range from 
£50 to £100 per acre. See Bun- 
yard’s Fruit Farniintj for Profit^ 
Thomas’s American Fruit Cultur- 
ist^ and the Royal Horticultural 
Society’s Prize Essays on Hardy 
Fruit Growing ; also Fruit, Gau- 
PENINO, Planting, and Pruning. 

Orchard-house is a glass 
house, either cool or heated, de- 
voted to the culture of fruit 
trees in iwts or borders. This 
method is mainly due to Mr. 
Thomas Rivers. The xlrainage 
of the pots is most important. 
A large arched piece of crock 
having been placed over the cen- 
tral hole in the bottom of the 
IK)t, a layer of smaller pieces 
should be placed over that, and 
on this should be placed a layer 
of chopped turf, the actual soil 
used being a mixture of two- 
thirds fibrous loam and one-third 
of thoroughly rotten manure, 
with a few crushed bones and a 
very little lime or old plaster. 

The trees generally reouire re- 
IJotting annually— a work which 
should be performed after the 
fruit is gathered, but before the 
leaves have fallen. As a rule, 
however, little is required beyond 
the replacement of a little of the 
old soil by new and the addition 
of some bone-dust or artificial 
manure. AVatering must be at- 
tended to with regularity. Ven- 
tilation is important, both in 
winter and summer. In the early 
spring a night temperature of 
from 36*’ to 40® is sufficient. 

Orchardson, William Quiller 
(1835), Scottish genre and portrait 
painter, born in Edinburgh. In 
1863 he went to London, and the 
following year began to exhibit 
at the Royal Academy, of which 
he was elected an associate in 
1868, and an academician in 1877, 


in which year his Queen of the 
Swords attracted much attention 
at the Paris Salon. Napoleon on 
the Bellerophon (Tate Gallery), 
1880, established his reputation. 
His reticent, self-contained work, 
accurate in expression, dextrous 
in execution, iiainted usually in 
a ’flaxen, delicate tone of colour,’ 
owes its popularity to a broad 
dramatic effectiveness, to a skil- 
ful interpretation of psycholog- 
ical moments. As a colourist he 
is one of the most distinctive of 
British painters. The Tate Gal- 
lery jjossesscs also Her First 
Da nee ^ The First Cloud (replica 
of a picture in Melbourne), Her 
Mother's Voice; and there are 
two excellent paintings in the 
Glasgow Municiijal Gallery. See 
Armstrong’s The Art of W. Q. 
Orchardson ( 1895). 

Orchestra. A body of ^r- 
formers on any kind of musical 
instrument may be termed a 
band, but the title orchestra im- 
plies that stringed instruments 
idayed with the bow constitute 
an essential feature of the com- 
bination. The use of orchestral 
accomi)animent to dramatic music 
was introduced in Italy and France 
about the beginning of the 17th 
century, during which i^eriod 
Monteverde of Mantua is be- 
lieved to have done most to 
further its development. In his 
o{)era, Orfeo (1608), he employed 
an orchestra of thirty-six instru- 
ments, consisting of hari>sichords, 
violins, viols, lutes, guitars, organs 
of wood, trumpets, flutes, and 
other instruments. Orchestral 
music gradually developed into 
a separate branch of art, which 
has become perhaps the greatest 
of all forms of musical com- 
positions. At a comi^rativcly 
early period the violin became 
the leading instrument— a ix)8i- 
tion it has since maintained - and 
subsec^ucntly all instruments of 
the viol class were discarded in 
favour of the violin, viola, vio- 
loncello, and double-bass. This 
family of instruments constitutes 
what is termed the full-stringed 
liand. The different kinds of 
instruments used in the modern 
orchestra and their numerical pro- 
TKirtions to one another are regu- 
lated to some extent by the size 
of the combination and the na- 
ture of the works performed. 
An example of a well-arranged 
orchestra contains fourteen first 
violins, twelve second violins, 
ten violas, eight violoncellos, 
eight double-basses, one harp, 
three flutes, one piccolo, three 
oboes, one cor anglais, three clar- 
inets, one bass clarinet, three 
bassoons, one contra fagotto, four 
horns, four trumpets and comets, 
three trombones, one l^ss tuba, 
three kettledrums (tympani), one 
side drum, one bass drum, one 
triangle, and one pair of cymbals. 


The manner in which the tones 
of the different instruments are 
blended or contrasted in an or- 
chestral composition is termed 
orchestration or instrumenta- 
tion. Orchestral music, apart 
from its use in conjunction with 
works of a dramatic naturef (see 
Opera and Oratorio), did not 
receive serious attention untU 
about the beginning •of ihe 18tn 
century. Amongst the names of 
those most intimately associated 
with its development are Bach, 
Gluck, Haydn, Mozart, Bee- 
thoven, Schubert, Schumann, 
Mendelssohn, Berlioz, Wagner, 
Brahms, Tschaikowsky, Dvorak, 
and Richard Strauss. See Music ; 
articles on the individual musical 
instruments ; and Berlioz’s IVaite 
eV Instrumentation (1844 ; Eng. 
trans. 1856). 

Orchha, or Urchha, feudatory * 
state in Bundelkhand, Central 
India. Tehri is the capital. 
Orchha, the former capital, situ- 
ated on the river Betwd, has an 
im^sing fort. 

Orchids, perennial herbaceous 
plants, with fleshy or leathery 
liaitillel-veincd leaves, and re- 
markable flowers of every size 
and colour, with three sepals, 
and three petals, of which the 
lower one is usually larger, wider, 
and more brightly colour^ than 
the others, and is known as the 
labcllum. The pollen is often 
raised in masses, or pollinia, on 
little stalks. In Great Britain 
there are some ten species of 
orchids belonging to the genera 
Orchis. Several of these are 
common throughout the country 
in heaths and marshy ground. 
Orchid is also the popular name 
given to several si^ccies belonging 
to the allied genera Habenaria 
and Ophrys. 

The cultivation of orchids is 
pactically confined to those of 
foreign origin, and requires on 
the part of the grower care, 
study, and knowledge of the con- 
ditions under which the species 
naturally grow. Mr. White has 
summed up the conditions which 
must be observed in cultivating 
five great typical grouxM of im- 
ported plants — Aerides, Cypri- 
pediums, Cattleyas, Dendrobi- 
ums, and Odontoglossums. The 
first division may do taken to in- 
clude also Sacrolabiums, Vandas, 
Aeranthus, Renantheras, Phalie- 
nopsis, etc., none of which possess 
pseudo-bulbs, and consequently, 
as a general rule, arrive in a very 
dry, shrivelled condition. These 
plants should be placed in as 
small pots as possible (teak woodg 
baskets are preferable for Phlil«- 
nopsis), using the crooks for pot- 
ting, so as to come up almost to 
the edge of the pot, covering the 
whole with good living sphagnum 
moss, and pressing it down moder- 
ately firm. After potting, place 
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the plantu in a warmer atmos- 
phere, in what is generally termed 
the East Indian nousc. They re- 
quire but little water until thor- 
oughly established, just enough 
being afforded to keep the sphag- 
ii^^resh and green. The reten- 
tion of the leaves being necessary 
to the well-doing of the plants, 
they sheuld^bo carefully shaded. 
Newly-importe«l plants of the dif- 
ferent genera above mentioned 
frequently send out flower-spikes, 
which should always be pinched 
ofl, as nothing tends so much to 
debilitate the plants as early 
flowering. Cypripediums should, 
as a rule, be placed in very small 
pots, keeping the base of the foli- 
age on a level with the rim of the 
pot. Ailing up with rough crocks 
only, and affording plenty of 
water through the crocks. When 
root action begins, remove a few 
of the crocks, and pot firmly with 
a mixture of peat and sphagnum 
moss. Imported Cattleyas should 
bo placed in pots just large enough 
to allow room for one season’s 
growth, the pots being nearly 
filled with drainage materials, 
making each plant quite firm by 
tying the pseudo-bulbs to neat 
sticks, so as to steady them. This 
is very impKirtant, because if the 
plants are allowed to sway about 
every time they are moved, they 
will never become properlyrooted. 
The crocks in which the plants 
are placed should bo waterc<l very 
sparingly at first. The interme- 
diate house is the proper place for 
them, the moisture of the atmos- 
phere at once checking evapora- 
tion, so that reaction quickly com- 
mences. I'he back pseudo-bulbs 
send forth sufficient sap to enable 
the leading growths to distend 
and to make a new break, from 
which sooner or later roots 
emerge. As soon as the young 
growths and roots are fairly 
started, the plants may be potted 
in the ordinary manner. Newly- 
imported Dendrobiums are easy 
to manage : as soon as roots show, 
the plants may be potted. The 
dwarf and pendulous varieties 
succeed best if placed in small 
shallow hanging pans, with perfo- 
rations round their sides, through 
which the air circulates. Over- 
potting must be carefully guarded 
against ; for if the roots get into 
a mass of sodden comT)ost, they 
speedily decay, and the young 
growths are prematurely stopped. 

The Odontoglossums are the 
most popular family among the 
cool -house orchids, especially 
Montoglo88um crispum {Alex- 
imdrff) and its very numerous 
and beautiful varieties. If the 
are imported during warm 
weather, they may be slightly 
oamped ; but this is not neces- 
in late autumn or early 
spring. When the new growths 
and roots appear, put the plants 


into pots. Pot each piece sepa- 
rately, for scarcely two varieties 
can be found exactly alike, and 
select pots as small as can con- 
veniently l)e used. It is not 
necessary to use broken crocks 
for drainage, a more suitable sub- 
stitute being the bracken rhizomes 
found in the peat, which may be 


ting, keep the atmosphere cool 
and fairly moist, shade from 
direct sunshine, and afford but 
light waterings until each plant 
has become firmly rooted. After 
the first growth is formed and 
now growth has recommenced, 
the plants should at once be 
transferred to larger pots. 



British Orchids. 

1. HaticnHiiK blfoUa. 2. DsU'ra ovaia. 3. OnhN niavulaU. 4. Spiranthc* autuinnalis. 
S. Cpphalaiithem (rrHiiSillora. 6. Aepnw antbropophora. 7. KpUwetis latifolia. 8. CypripiHliuiu 
nilticolus. 9. Opbryf* apifei-a. 10. Neottta iitdus-aviB. 


broken in pieces or twisted around 
the bottom of the pot to about an 
inch in depth. A good general 
compost for potting Odontoglos- 
sums consists of equal parts of 
good fibrous peat and freshly- 
gathered sphagnum moss, with 
the addition of a moderate quan- 
tity of broken crocks. After pot- 


The temperatures which should 
be aimed at in the various orchid 
houses are as follows x—East In- 
dittn House: During the summer, 
from 65° to 70° by night, and from 
70° to 80° by day, rising from 10° 
to 15° during sunshine ; winter, 
from 60° to 65° by night, and from 
60° to 70° by day. Cdttleya House: 
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During summer, from 60° to 65° 
by and from fiT)” to 70° by 

day, rising higher with sun heat ; 
winter, from 55^ to 60^ by night, 
and from 60’ to 65° by day. In- 
termediate House: The tempera- 
ture sliould be between that of 
the CatUeya and that of the cool 
liouse. Cool House: The temper- 
ature should be kept as near (>0° 


Darwin’s On the Various Con- 
trivances by which British and 
Boreign Orchids are I'ertilized 
by Insects (1862; new ed. 11)04); 
Sander’s Orchid Guide (new e<l. 
1002); AV'hite’s Book of Orchids 
(1902); Boyle’.s Greenhouse Or- 
chids; and AVatson’s Orchids: 
their Culture and Management 
(new ed. 1908). 



•Some Foi’eign Orchids. 

1. I'iial.'i'iiopsiN anialiili.H. 8:i(*ct>Iabiiiin rfclcnte, 4. 

Al. xaTulnr. Viuula II.M.ki i iaiia. «. Ronaiithpra Htorb-I, 7. Cattloya Ai lamH;B. R Deii- 
(Jrolii m «). Aoraiithus gramliflf.ia. 10. Cyprii)e<llum Driiryl. 


a.s iiossiblc by <lay and 55° by night 
during .summer. In winter tlic 
nigiit temperature may fall to 
fiH)in 45" to 50' without injury to 
the plants, but should be in- 
creased several degrees by day. 
Nearly all species of orchids re- 
quire a moist atmosphere dur- 
ing tlie growing season. See 


Orchil. 8ee Archil. 

Orchomenus, city in Bceotia 
jn ancient Greece, on the Ceph- 
isHus, N.w. of lake Cojiais. It 
was destroyed by the Thebans 
in 364 n.c., but was restored by 
Philip of MaCedon in 338 B.C. 

Orcin, or Orcinol, is 1 . 3 . 5 di- 
hy.lroxy-toluene, C 6 H 3 CH 3 (OH> 2 . 


occurring in lichens of the species 
Roccella and Lecanora, It can 
be preiiared synthetically, and 
forms sweetish crystals (m.p. 58° 
C., b.p. 288° c.) which dissolve 
in water and give a blue-violent 
coloration with ferric chic y 1 .0. 
On exposing its solution in am- 
monia to the air, it forms orcein, 
the red dye present iji arehil. • 

Orcus, in Latin mythology, one 
of the names of the god of the 
lower world, identified with the 
Greek Hades or Pluto. 

Ordeal, a term applied to cer- 
tain archaic methods of obtaining, 
as was believed, the Divine judg- 
ment in doubtful cases by means 
of varioibs jibysical tests. In the 
ordeal of hier-right^ exemplified 
in Scott’s Fair Maid of Perth., the 
belief acte<l upon was that the 
corpse of a murdered man would 
bleed at the touch of his murderer. 



Diagram of the Fertilization of 
an Orchid. 

1 . Singh* flower of Orrhh maculntit. 2 . Cob 
ninn ; a, anther f<>II ; p, )N>IIeu 111.188; R, ron- 
tellnin ; k, Htigina. !<. Pollen inatwH, detached. 
4 . Ili-iid of moth, with ladleii iiiaitsea adhering 
to the prolKiMclH. 

All those susyiccted of the deed 
were therefore led to the bier 
and made to touch the body. If 
blood flowed, the person thereby 
adjudged to be guilty was exe- 
cuted. In a Scottish murder 
trial of as recent a date as 1688, 
the circumstance that the corpse 
had actually bled when inciden- 
tally handled by the suspected 
murderer was included in the 
evidence against him. In the 
ordeal by A'rr, which was con- 
ducted in churches, under priestly 
superintendence, the accused had 
to carry a red-hot bar of iron nine 
yards from the fire, or to put on 
a pair of red-hot steel gloves, or 
to walk, barefoot and blindfold, 
along a path strewn with red-hot 
ploughshares. A kindred^ teA 
was the plunging of the hand 
into boiling water. Innocence or 
guilt was otherwise decided by 
wager of Itattle., a champion being 
selected to meet the accused, who, 
if defeated, was of course guilty. 
Or, in some cases, he was offered 
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a poisoned drinks the chances of 
surviving which were very slight. 
Ordeal hy swimming was com- 
monly practised in dealing with 
women accused of witchcraft. 
Suspected witches were tied hand 

d«foot and thrown into a lake 
or stream. If they floated, they 
were proved witches, and they 
were accordingly taken out and 
executed. If tney sank, and were 
(incidentally) drowned, they were 
innocent. There can bo little 
doubt that trial by ordeal was 
often merely a vehicle for getting 
rid of obnoxious persons, under 
cover of legal procedure. 

Order, in natural science, a 
grade in classifleation inferior to 
class and sub-class, and embracing 
a group of related families. But 
in zoology class and order some- 
times have the same range. In 
botany it is customary to employ 
the term ‘ natural order,’ the ad- 
jective being a heritage from the 
days when the classification of the 
flowering plants was based on pro- 
fessedly artifleial distinctions. 

Ordericus Vitalis (1076- 
1143), monk and historian, of 
Norman parentage, entered the 
Benedictine monastery of St. 
Kvroul in Normandy in 1085. 
Ilere he wrote the Historia Kccle- 
siastim. The last ixirtion, which 
deals with the writer’s own time, 
is of singular value. See preface 
by Guizot to the English trans- 
lation in Bohn’s Antiquarian 
Library (1858-00); also critical 
account by Delislo in vol. v.. of 
Le Provost’s edition (18,38 -55). 

Order in Council. An Order 
in Council is an order made by 
the King in C\nincil, generally 
on the instigation of the execu- 
tive officers of the crown. In 
recent years it has been the in- 
creasing iiractice in numerous 
Acts of Parliament to authorize 
the permanent departments by 
Order in Council to make rules 
under the acts, so that the details 
of legislative action are entrusted 
to permanent officials, and not 
elaborated, as of old, by Parlia- 
ment. Orders in Council are also 
issued authorizing treaties, regu- 
lating colonial government, and 
determining appeals heard in the 
Privy Council by its judicial com- 
mittee. (See Privy Council.) 
Historically, Orders in Council 
were the weapons employed by 
the British government in their 
commercial warfare with Napo- 
leon. See Continental System. 

Orderly. Private soldiers are 
employea as orderlies to certain 
officers, or for duties connected 
* wkh regimental, staff, or depart- 
mental offices, where they serve as 
messengers and keep the premises 
clean. A general officer usually 
has non-commissioned officers as 
well as privates detailed to attend 
on him in a military caraoity. Or- 
derlies may be 'standing order- 


lies,* who, once detailed, carry 
out their duties day by day until 
further orders, or they may be 
regularly detailed every day or 
week for duty for the next day 
or week. Every squadron, bat- 
tery, and company has an or- 
derly-sergeant and an orderly- 
corporal, and every barrack room 
an orderly-man, for certain duties 
of interior economy, and these are 
changed weekly. Orderly-officer 
is the term applied to the sub- 
altern of the day in cavalry regi- 
ments and infantry battalions, 
and this name is also given to 
an officer temporarily selected to 
act as aide-de-camp to a general 
officer without being gazetted as 
such. An orderly receives no extra 
pay or allowances for this work. 
Hospital orderlies are supplied by 
the Royal Army Medical Corps. 

Orders, Army. These are 
issued monthly by the Army 
Council, and contain new regu- 
lations, changes in existing ones, 
and such other announcements 
as it may be desirable to publish 
broadcast throughout the army. 
Every officer is expected to be 
acquainted with these orders. 
Garrison orders are issued daily 
from the headquarters office in 
each command, and in addition 
every officer commanding a unit 
issues his regimental orders daily. 

Orders, Holtt. In the Church 
of England there are three <le- 
grees of holy orders — bishops, 
priests, and deacons. Onlination 
is by laying on of hands by a 
bishop, but it is not a sacrament 
as it is in the Church of Rome. 
A candidate for onlination must 
have a title — i.e, some preferment 
to i)rovi<le for his maintenance. 
A deacon must be twenty-three, 
unless he obtains a dispensation, 
and a priest must be twenty-four. 
Holy orders are indelible, al- 
thoiigh a clergyman may be de- 
posed or degraded, and thereby 
loses all the advantages and privi- 
leges of the clerical estate ; and 
by the Clerical Disabilities Act, 
1870, a priest or deacon who has 
resigned every preferment held 
by him may execute and enrol a 
deed reliiKpiishing all rights and 
privileges belonging to the office, 
and he will then be dischargeil and 
freed from all disabilities, dis- 
qualifications, restraints, and pro- 
hibitions to which, but for the act, 
he would have been liable. The 
Church of Rome recognizes also 
the inferior orders of sub-deacon, 
acolytes, and exorcists. The 
Church of England recognizes 
the orders of the Church of Romo 
and of the Greek Church as valid, 
but the Church of Romo does not 
recognize the validity of Anglican 
orders. 

Orders of Knighthood. 

Knight is derived from the 
Anglo-Saxon cniht^ ‘ a youth ’—a 
term which early became re- 


orders of ^ighthood 

stricted to the attendants of an 
earl or prince, ami, later, limited 
to a special military class distin- 
guished by descent or special 
valour, which held lands by ten- 
ure of its knighthood. Fitting 
candidates were admitted to the 
rank originally by a sword being 
girded on to the new knight by 
the superior, or by the latter giv- 
ing him the accolade by striking 
him lightly with a sword on the 
shouliler and dubbing him knight ; 
but later the initiation became 
surrounded with many religious 
ceremonies. These religious rites 
in connection with the ceremony, 
between the time of Charlemagne 
and the crusades, caused the idea 
of knighthood as a semi-ecclesi- 
astical as well as a military insti- 
tution to sr)ring into existence ; 
and orders of knights were 
founded, their formation being 
to some extent modelled uTX)n 
that of the religious orders. The 
first chivalrous orders were mili- 
tary, and were instituted in order 
that certain incked knights, liv- 
ing under a religious rule, wearing 
a special dress, and obedient to 
a grand master, should be avail- 
able to assist Christian pilgrims, 
to defend or recover the holy 
cities from the .Saracen, and to 
lead crusades against the Mos- 
lems in Spain or the heathen 
(Slavs) in Kastern Europe. Of 
these the chief orders (which were 
very iiowerful) wore the Knights 
of St. John, Hospitallers, the 
Templars, the military orders of 
Simiii and Portugal (Alcantara, 
Calatrava, Order of Christ, etc.), 
and the 'feutonic Knights, all of 
which were founded iluring the 
12th century. 

After chivalry as an institution 
fell with new modes of warfare, 
which followed the introduction 
of gunpowder, orders of knight- 
hood still continued to be in- 
stituted, but their purpose was 
changed. They were now foumled 
(most orders were said to be ‘ re- 
vived’ from an earlier and often 
mythical order) or continued as 
a special distinction, so that sov- 
ereigns might admit their most 
trusty courtiers into a chosen 
bo<ly, wealing a ceremonial dress 
and special insignia, as a mark of 
favour or reward of merit. The 
few military orders that still exist 
are now, in almost all cases, in the 
same category as those founded 
later, the sovereign having be- 
come their grand master. There 
is hardly any old kingdom that 
boasts no order of knighthood, 
but the United States of America 
has none. In Asia there are some 
orders; Persia has the Sun and 
Lion (1808); Siam, the White Ele- 
phant (1861); China, the Double 
Dragon (1862 ; remodelled 1882) ; 
and Japan, the Eastern Sun (1875) 
and the Chrysanthemum (1876). 
In Britain alone simple knight- 
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hood still exists, and one knighted 
by the sovereign without being 
attached to any specific order is 
styled Knight Bachelor ; he, like 
all other British knights, receives 
the title of ‘ Sir’ as a prefix to his 
Christian name, and his wife is 
8tyle<l ‘Dame’ or ‘Lady.’ The 
orders of knighthood in Great 
Britain are: — (1.) The Order of 


th^ Garter, founded by Edward 
III. of England between 1JH4 and 
1351. (2.) The Order of the 

Thistle, founded by James vii. of 
Scotland in 1687, and revived by 

8 ueen Anne in 1703. (3.) The 

rder of St. Patrick, founded, for 
Ireland, by George lii. in 1783 
(revised 1905). (4.) The Order of 
the Bath, founded by George i. in 
1725, and enlarged in 1815. (5.) 


The Order of the Star of India, 
founded by Queen Victoria in 
1861, for subjects who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in India. 
(6.) The Order of St. Michael and 
St. George, founded in 1818, orig- 
inally for natives of the Ionian 
Is. and Malta ; the scope was 
changed in later times, to decorate 
those who distinguished them- 


selves in the colonial service. (7.) 
The Order of the Crown of India, 
founded for ladies in 1878. (8.) 
The Order of the Indian Empire, 
instituted 1878-86. (9.)TbeOrder 
of V ictor ia and Albert, founded for 
ladies between 1862-4. (10.) The 
Royal Victorian Order, founded 
in 1896. In addition there are 
several military orders not con- 
ferring knighthood, though oon- 
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stituting a chivalrous order-^for 
instance, the Distinguished Serv- 
ice Order (1886); and there are 
civil orders of a similar kind also, 
such as the Imperial Service Or- 
der (1902) and the distinguish 
Order of Merit ( 1902). A militV^ 
decoration but not an order is 
the valued Victoria Cross (1856). 
whereas the Order Sf! John 
of Jerusalem exists for charit- 
able work, but gives no title or 
rank. 

The older and most important 
European orders are as follows : — 
Austria and Spain : the Golden 
Fleece, a highly-esteemed order, 
founded by Philip the Good, Duke 
of Burgundy (1429). Austria also, 
inter alia, has St. Stephen, insti- 
tuted by Maria-Thcresa for Hun- 
gary (1764), Elizabeth -Theresa 
(1750), Maria-Theresa (1757), and 
many other noble orders, down to 
Francis Jo.seph, founde<l in 1849. 
Spain, besides the Golden Fleece, 
has the Order of Calatrava ( 1 158), 
St. James of Compostella (1175), 
Alcantara (1174), Our Lady of 
Montesa (1319), military orders 
of which the king is now grand 
master, and many more modern. 
Portugal has the Order of St. 
Benedict of Aviz (1158), St. James 
of the Sword (1175), Order of 
Christ, and many others. Ba- 
varia has St. Hubert (1444), a 
very exclusive order ; St. George, 
dating from the crusades, but re- 
vive<l in 1727; and many later. 
Few of the other German states 
have old orders, except Baden, 
which has the Order of Fidelity 
(1715); but each state has an 
order. Belgium has the Order of 
Leopold (1832). Denmark has 
the Order of the Elephant, a 
valued order dating from 1464, 
and the Dannebrog (1(593). 
Franco had, before the fall of 
the monarchy, the Holy Ghost 
{St. Exprii\ 1.579, St. Louis (1693), 
and minor orders ; since the revo- 
lution there has been but one— 
the Legion of Honour, foumled 
by Napoleon I. in 1802. Greece 
has the Order of the Redeemer 
(18.33); Holland. Order of Wil- 
liam (1815); Netherlands, the 
Lion, and tno family Order of 
the Gohlen Lion. Italy has the 
Annunziata (an old order re- 
vived by Charles ill. of Savoy 
in 1518, and of very high rank), 
St. Maurice and St. Lazarus, the 
Crown of Italy, etc. The Papacy 
has St. Gregory the Great (1831), 
the Order of Christ (1318), the 
Orders of the Holy Sepulchre 
and St. Sylvester (which are of 
old but doubtful origin), and 
other minor orders used as doeb- 
rations for piety. Prussia has no 
very old order; but it has the 
important Black Eagle (founded 
in 1701), the Red Eagle (1706), 
and the Order of the Crown 
(1861). Russia has no very old 
order either. The highest is the 
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Order of St. Andrew, founded by 
Peter I. (1698); others are St. 
Catherine, Alexander Nevski, St. 
Georgre, St. Vladimir, etc., and 
the Polish Order of the White 
Sweden has the Order of 
; 5 Jie>phim (an old order revived 
in 1748), Vasa (1772), an<l the 
Order of Chatles xiii. (1811). 
*which*ls singular as being limited 
to Freemasons. Turkey, as chief 
order, has the Medjidieh, founded 
by Abdul-Medjid in 1850. 

See Adrian Schoonebeek’s HU- 
torie van alle Riddevlyke cn 
Krygs Orders (1697), Clark’s Con- 
cise History of Knighthood (2 
vols. 1784), F. C. Woodhouse’s 
Military Orders of the Middle 
Ages (1879), Major J. H. Lau- 
rence-Arclior’s Orders of Chivalry 
(1^7), P. L. Simmonds’s British 
Roll of Honour (1887), and Grit- 
zer’s Handhuch der Ritter urid 
Verdienstnrder alter Kultur- 
staaten der (1898). 

Ordinaries. See llKiiALnitY. 

Ordinary is a terra applied 
to bishops and tlicir chancel lots, 
generally in Acts of Parliament 
referring to the exercise of their 
jurisdiction. For Lord Ordinary 
(Scottish courts), see (’ourt of 
SKS.SION. 

Ordinate is the name origi- 
nally given to what is now more 
usually called the y co-ordinate 
in the Cartesian system of co- 
ordinates, the X co-ordinate being 
named the abscissa. 

Ordination, the ecclesiastical 
net by which one is set apart for 
the ministry of the church. The 
letter of Dionysius of Alexandria, 
known as the Hippolytean Canons^ 
contains directions and formulas 
for ordination, among other rites. 
The Testament of our Lord con- 
tains ‘the essential imrts of the 
liturgy, the baptismal and ordi- 
nation services of an even earlier 
date (250 - 380).* The Apostolic 
Constitutions and the S icrarnen- 
tary of Sorapion also contain 
forms. The Knglish Book of 
, Common Prayer contains offices 
for the ordination of deacons and 
priests, and the consecration of 
bishops, in which a valid succes- 
sion is insisted upon. (See the 
Preface to the Ordering of 
Deacons.) The Anglican Church 
recognizes only such ordinations 
as have been effected by bishops 
who have been themselves duly 
consecrated. In the Presbyterian 
churches the power of ordination 
rests with the presbytery, who 
appoint one or more of their 
number to perform the service, 
^ which includes the laying on of 
* hands. Some of the smaller 
Protestant denominations have 
no ordination ceremony. 

Ordnance. See Gunr, Artil- 
lery. 

Ordnance College, at Wool- 
wich, furnishes instruction to 
officers and to artificers in the 


scientific branches of artillery, 
and in the technical knowledge 
special to artillery service and to 
the manufacture of stores. Offi- 
cers, warrant officers, and artifi- 
cers of the Royal Navy are also 
admitted to particular courses of 
instruction. Officers who pass the 
final examination of the advanced 
class in the college have the letters 


p.a.c. printed after their names in 
the Army List. The establishment 
of the Ordnance College is a com- 
mandant and an adjutant, with 
six military and five civil profes- 
sors and instructors. The officers 
thus employed all belong to the 
Royal Artillery. Officers qualify- 
ing for positions on the inspection 
staff of warlike and general stores 
are required to have passed the 


final examination of the advanced 
class of the college. 

Ordnance Committee. As 
far back as the year 1455 a 
Board of Ordnance was estab- 
lished at the Tower of London 
for the purpose of managing the 
supply of military arms and stores 
of all kinds, and for the provision 
of the men requisite for their ma- 


nipulation. At the head of this 
board was the * master (after- 
wards the master-general) of the 
ordnance.* In 1855 the Board of 
Ordnance and its master-general 
were abolished. The old title of 
master-general of ordnance was 
revived in 1904, and is now held 
by the fourth military member 
of the Army Council. He has 
control of the whole of the ord- 
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nance and equipment of the 
army, totjether with the forti- 
fications and defence works. 
Since the early part of the lUth 
century a staiKling committee, the 
name of which wa^^ changed at 
various times, existed for the con- 
sideration of all questions con- 
cerning artillery guns, carriages 
ami appliances, and ammunition, 
as well as for examining and re- 
porting on inventions and im- 
provements. From ISo!) to 1868 
this bo<iy was known as the 
Ordnance Select Committee ; in 
the latter year it was abolished, 
but was reconstituted ns the 
Ordnance Oommittecin 1881. It 
is coinp<wed of persons having 
special knowle<lge of the subjects 
with which it has to deal, and is 
of a mixed character, comjjrising 
oflicers of the army and navy and 
civilian members. There arc also 
associate members, officers and 
civilians, who have si)ecial techni- 
cal knowledge of some particular 
branch of artillery or science 
bearing thereon. 

Ordnance Survey. The Ord- 
nance Survey is now under the 
lioanl of Agriculture; but inas- 
much as the work was originated 
by officers of the Royal Kngincers 
under the Board of Or«lnancc, 
and is still carried on by officers 
and men of that corps, it remains 
a semi-military institution. The 
survey was begun, for military 
purposes, in 1747 ; but it was not 
until 17K1 that the great base was 
measured and the trigonometrical 
survey commenced. AVhen the 
Board of Ordnance was abolishe<l 
in 1855, the direction of the work 
was placed under the AVar Office. 
In 1870 it was transferred to the 
Board of AVorks, and finally, in 
1800, to the Board of Agricul- 
ture and Fisheries. 

The original map of Great 
Britain, or<lered in 1797, was 
published on a scale of 1 inch 
to the mile. The survey of Ire- 
land, on a scale of 6 inches to the 
mile, was ordered in 1821. In 
1840 the survey of Scotland and 
of the six northern counties of 
England was begun on the same 
scale. In 1855 the surveys were 
ordered to be on the following 
scales: (or 1 inch to the 

mile), inBn (or 6 inches to the 
mile) for the whole United King- 
dom ; TiArt (or 25*344 inches to the 


mile), for all cultivated districts : 
jAft (or 126*72 inches to the mile) 
for all towns of over 4,000 inhab- 
itants, There are also surveys 
of the United Kingdom on scales 
of 2, 4, and 10 miles to the inch. 
See SUKVEYINiJ AND LEVELLINO, 
and AVhite’s The Ordnance tur- 
ret/ of ike United Kingdom 

The department has also the 
duty of preparing inai)s for all 
military purposes, and of copying 
those prepared by the intelligence 
division of the AVar Office. 

The pcr&onnel consists of four 
survey compjinies of the Royal 
Engineers, with their centres re- 
spectively at Bristol, Dublin, 
Belfast, and Southampton (head- 
(|uarters of the dejiartment). 
Three survey sections, each of I 
officer and 6 non-commissione«l 
officers and men, arc maintained 
complete for service with an army 
in the field. 

Ordovices, the Latin name of 
an ancient British tril>e who 
dwelt in the north-west of mo<lern 
AV'ales. 

Ordovician. After a long con- 
troversy between Murchison and 
Sedgwick as to whether certain 
beds in AVales belonged to the 
Cambrian or to the Silurian sys- 
tem, Lapworth 8Uggcste<l that 
a new system, the Ordovician, 
should be erected to receive 
them. The lowest subdivision is 
the Arenig, tlie middle the Llan- 
deilo, and the uppermost the 
Bala or (.'aradoc. They consist 
of grits or greywackes, with some 
conglomerates, shales, and two 
well-marked limestones, of which 
the best known is that of Bala. 
A'^olcanic activity prevailed, espe- 
cially in Arenig and Bala times, 
and great sheets of ashes and 
masses of lava are intercalated 
with the sedimentary rocks. Much 
of the hold and picturesque .scen- 
ery of N. AVales is due to the 
presence of these hanl and dur- 
able crystalline rocks among the 
softer grits ainl shales, Snowdon 
in large measure being built of 
these volcanic materials. 

In the Lake District Ordovician 
rocks have a large development, 
and include the upper part of 
the Skiddaw slates (Arenig) and 
the Borrowdale volcanic series, 
while the Coniston limestone rep- 
resents the Bala limestone in this 
quarter. In the south of Scot- 


Ordovtolan 

land the typical members are 
a hne, hard, red or gray dint, 
filled with the shells of Itadiolaria 
and dark, black, coaly-looking 
shales, crowded with graptolites. 
It is evident that deep-water cop 
ditions prevailed there, ancF^ne 
organic oozes and black muds 
slowly gathered on the ocean 
fioor. Ordovician rocks ar5 know^i 
in Cornwall and in several parts 
of Ireland, in Scandinavia, Rus- 
sia, Germany, Bohemia, France, 
Spain, and the Alps. The most 
interesting and most completely 
studied are those of Bohemia and 
of Sweden. The North American 
Ordovician exhibits a remarkable 
development. Its subdivisions 
and successive faunas form a 
general parallel with those of 
]h>hemia and Britain. The Cal- 
ciferous and (4inzy represent the 
Arenig, the Trenton limestone 
and Utica shales correspond to 
the Llandeilo, while in the Cin- 
cinnati or Hinlson R. group the 
Bala fossils are found. In Au- 
stralia, India, S. America, China, 
and Sii)eria the presence of Ordo- 
vician strata has been recorded, 
l)ut as j’et they auj not known 
to occur in Africa. 

In the fauna of Ordovician 
times, while tlie trilobites, ceph- 
alopoda, braehiopods, and mol- 
lusca are in most respects similar 
to those of the underlying Cam- 
brian system, the to’aptolites have 
greatly increased in numbers and 
in variety. Each subdivision of 
the strata is marked by its charac- 
teristic species. In the Arenig, 
Kryo(jraptu»^ Tetragraptus^ and 
various species of Didpmograptvs 
prevail ; the Llandeilo is marked 
by CfrnograpUts and Didymo- 
grapius murchisoni ; wffiile in 
the Caradoc the zonal forms are 
Plfurograptvs^ Dicellograptue^ 
and Dicranograptus. Tbe pres- 
ence of curious fossil fishes in the 
Ordovician beds of N. America 
has been reported ; but none have 
as yet been found in Great Britain. 

In Britain Ordovician rocks- 
yield lead, silver, graphite, flags, 
and slate. The volcanic rocks 
are also very extensively quar- 
ried for road -mending. The 
American Ordovician contains 
lead and iron ores, and from the 
Trenton limestone supplies of 
natural oil and gas have been 
obtained. 



APPENDIX OF PRONUNCIATION, 


I. GENERAL SCHEME. 

In the system of transliteration here adopted the 
following points are to bo carefully noted. Our 
main object being to give an approximately correct 
idea of the actual pronunciation of difficult English 
and foreign words, the scheme is ^purely phonetic. 
But perfect accuracy being impossible, no attempt 
is mi^e to reproduce all the more subtle sound dis* 
tinctions which make elaborate phonetic treatises 
80 deterrent, and would here defeat their own pur- 
pose by overburdening the text with endless dia- 
critical marks and bewildering the ordinary reader. 
Note that of cls^ic names both the English and 
foreign pronunciations are given ; thus— ^cts= a'sis 
or a'kis. 

In general all the unmarked vowels are to be 
taken as short. Thus— 

a = a in fat. 
e = e in met. 
i = i in fit. 
o = o in not. 
u = u in but. 

So also the few short diphthongs that may be 
needed— 

au = ou in pound, 
oi = oy in boy. 

All long vowels and diphthongs, except the con- 
ventional oo, whore no mark is needed, are marked^ 
as under — 

a = a in fate, 
a = a in far. 
ft = a in fall, or a in awe. 
e = e in tna 

i = i in mine, or ai in aisle, 

6 = o in mote. 

00 = 00 in moon, or u-in put. 
u = u in mute, or ew in few ; also French u. 

Consonants are normally as in English. Special 
points are 

0 discarded, being = either to s in sit or k in 
cat. 

ch in classic names = k or kh, as in Chaos, 
Chares ; elsewhere as ch in chin, or as 
Keltic ch in loch. 

dh = th in then, 

g = g in give, go ; always hard. 

3 == j in joy. 

q discarded, being with u, which always fol- 
lows it = kw. 

th = th in thin. 

w = w in wet : is never a vowel. 

X diseased, being = ks or gs. 

y = y in you ; is never a vowel. 

2 — z in zeal. 

• zh =3 s in treasure. 

Special Values {mostly makeshifts). 

* = Semitic ain (Arabic and Hebrew), as in 
*a6d, slave. 

s=e mute (Hebrew and French), as in 
yalfdiU^ d'la (do la). 


* separates the aspirate in the aspirated 
letters of Hindi, Urdu, and the other 
neo - Sanskritic languages. Thus— 
b’hag, p'hal, t*hop, ffhar, ch’har, etc. 
gh = ghain (Arabic), as in gharb, the west. 
e = French cu, cei, ceu. 
ch = Keltic and German ch, as in loch. 

0 = nasal n (French, Portuguese, Arabic, 
etc.), as in man, nagdo, fauran, etc. 
ly = palatal 1 in William ; French 11 in vola- 
tile ; Italian gl in egli. ^ 
ny = French and Italian gn in seigneur, si- 
gnore ; Spanish fi and Portuguese nh, 
as in senor, senhor, 

= strong Semitic (Hebrew and Arabic) h, 
as in bahr, sea, river. 

' = stress, as in pres'ent, pre-sent'. 


IL EUROPEAN ORTHOGRAPHIC SYSTEMS. 

In all the cultivated European tongues the writ- 
ten systems are based mainly on the Latin and, in 
a few instances, on the Greek alphabet, both of 
which have been adapted with more or less success 
to the several phonologies. Most of these tongues 
having a common Aryan origin^ although belonging 
to different branches— Hellenic, Italic, Teutonic, 
Keltic, and Letto-Slavic — their phonetisms corre- 
spond in a general way, so that the greater part of 
the original letters have been adopted without any 
change. Thus all the vowels and diphthongs, both 
long and short are generally as in the former pro- 
nunciation of Latin, and as still pronounced in its 
eldest daughter, Italian 

a = a in far, almost everywhere, 
e =3 a in rare (open), or a in favour (shut). 

1 = 1 in fit (short), or i in machine (long), 
o = o in hope (open), or o in for (shut), 
u = u m rule. 

Of the consonants, b, d, f, 1, m, n, p, q, r, t, v are 
nearly everywhere as in English, which has here re- 
mained more faithful to the old Teutonic ((lothic), 
and to some extent even to the organic Aryan, than 
most of its congeners. Hence, in most phonetic 
schemes the rule is to take the Italian vowels and 
the English consonants as normal. 

All other shif tings and devices which the 
European tongues have had recourse to in order to 
express sounds not provided for in the (ilreek and 
Latin alphabets will now be explained. 


ITALIAN. 

0 = k before a, o, u— cans = k«'na ; = ch before e, i 
— cena = cha'na. ch = k ; chi, che = ki, kh—chiesa 


lables = \y—egli = 6-lyi ; in closed syllables = gl— 
n€gligema = na-gli-jen't^. gn = nj- Bologna = b6- 
nya., h is silent and little used except in combina- 
tion with c and g above, j final = i or ix—studd 
=3 8too'di, or stoo'di-i; elsewhere — semi-vowel jP- 
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gi(na = jo'ya, qu = kw^^/ando = kwKn'do. a ini- 
tial and before another consonant = a—sofw = ao'no ; 
elsewhere mostly = z—paese = pit-a^za ; but also pS- 
a'sa. sc = sk before a, o, u—scoffiia = skolya ; sh 
before e, i—sci?nia = she'mi-a. sch = sk— M^tavo 
= ski-a'vo. z = ds, ta, or z ; as an initial, fr^uently 
the former — zoppo = tsop'po : zflo = za'lo. The same 
rule applies to zz. Double consonants are pro- 
nounce^ separately, as latte = lat'ta. k, x, y, w are 
not used. 

Accent— prrave only is in use; falls on all the 
vowels, which are then uttered with a strong stress : 
citt(). e, di, dardt giU. 

Examples as here givoi*sneed not lie repeated, as 
these will suffice to show how the general indications 
are to be applied. 

FRENCH. 

a = a. ai = a. au = 5. e (when not mute) = a. 
ei = a. eu, cei, and oeu somewhat like e in her. i = 
i and e. o = o and o. oi = wa. u = u nearly. All 
vowels may be nasalized. 

c = k before a, o, u ; = a before e, i. 9 = s. ch = 
sh normally, g = g Ix^fore a, o, u ; = zh before e. i. 
gn = gn Italian, gu = g (the 11 being generally 
mute), h absolutely silent, j = zh. 11 = ^ Italian, 
but fainter, a u = k usually, but = k before o, i. 
r final, generally mute ; elsewhere = r, but more 
trilled, s final mute : elsewhere = s and z, as in 
English, th = t. ti often = si. x = ks and gs 
normally ; between vowels = s or z— </. Bruxelles^ 
Auxerre (s), dixilme (z) ; x final (when not mute) = 
z. y semi-vowel = y ; vowel = i and e. z = z nor- 
mally, but Metz = mas. 

Accents— acute ('), grave ('), circumflex (""). 

SPANISH. 

Vowels mainly as in Italian. When stressed, all 
may take the acute accent ; none other is in use. 

1) = b. c = k before a, o, u ; = th liefore e, i. 
ch = ch. cu = kw before a ; = coo before e, i, o. 
d = d, but in some provinces almost = dh. g = g 
before a, o, u ; = h (guttural) before e, i. h always 
mute, j = h (guttural). 11 = ly. ft = gn Italian, 
qu = k l)efore e, i ; elsewhere not us<»d. gua = gwa, 
sometimes nearly w ; gue = ga ; gui = gf. s is al- 
ways sharp. 

There are no double letters except 11 and rr, hence 
pasion^ aramdtica^ etc. 

Of all European systems Spanish is the mex^t 
purely phonetic, all letters being distinctly uttered 
with one invariable sound. 

ROUMANIAN. 

Vowels mainly as in Italian, but initial e = ye in 
yet, and 1 nearly = French 11 in un. 

c = k before a, o, u ; = ch before e, i. (J = z. g 
= g before a, o, u ; = j before e, i. h = ch in loch. 
j = zh. 9 = Bh. t = t8. x = ks. y = L z = z. 

GERMAN. 

a = a ; K = i ; ai = i ; au = ou ; Ku = ov in joy. 
e=e;ei = i. i~i and e; ie = e. o=oanao;ft=e 
in her, but longer, n = 00 ; U = French u. y = e. 

c = k before a, o, u ; = ts before a, e, i oh = ch 
in loch, chs = x. g = g generally, h = h. j ini- 
tial = y. qu = kw nearly, s initial = z ; elsewhere 
= 8. 88 = «. th = t, and now so written— fwn = 

thun. tsch = ch. dsch = j. sch = sh. v = f. w 
= V. z = ts. 

DUTCH. 

aa = li. ee=&. 00=6; oe = oo; ou = on. ui=oi. 
eu = French eu. uu = 00, u = tt. ei and ij (in some 
provinces y) = i. The consonants are as a rule pro- 
nounced as in English, g is a strong guttural, 
sch = sk (k guttural), tj = ch. w as in English, but 
a little softer, j = y. 


Pronunciation. 

DANISH. 

a = a and k ; aa and & = 0. e and ee = e and &. 
i = i and e. o = o\ 0 and ft = German ft. u = 00. 

SB — a close o, like the French 6 , v == French u. 

o = k before a, o, u : =8 before the otjjgj/ * 
vowels, ch = k. a and dd = dh after a vowel or 
between two vowels. ^ = g. h = h. j = y. q v = 
kv. w not in use. x initial = z nearly ; elsogrhere ^ 
= ks, gs. z = z, dz, and ts. k before weftk vowels 
(kj in Norway) = ch. sk or skj = sli. 

Note:-—ht d, g, and v (when not initial) are so 
soft as to be scarcely audible in some districts. 

Standard Norwegian is about the same as Dan- 
ish, allowing for local differences. 

SWEDISH. 

a, i, u as in Italian ; & = 0 ; ft = a. e = e and a. 
o = o, 6, and sometimes 00 nearly ; ft = e in her, but 
longer. 

0 = k before a, o, u, ft : =8 before other vowels, 
dt = t. nd final = n nearly, dj = y. f final = v ; 
elsewhere = f, but often mute, g = g generally ; 
before e, i, ft. ft, and after 1 and r, = y ; = k before 
t ; is mute before }—gpordt = yort. h = h, but is 
mute before j and v. J = y. k = k generally, but 
often = y, and before o, i, a, ft = qv = kv, 
s = 8, but sti, sj, and skj = sh. sk = sh before e, i, 
a, ft. tj — ch. V = V. X = ks. z = s. 

BOHEMIAN (CHEKH). 

a = a; ft = a. e = e; ft = 8; S = yein yet ; ey 
= a. i = i;l = o. o = o;6 = 6;ou = 0-00. u = 00 ; 
a and ft = 00. y = French u. 

c = ts, even before k~nerky = ncts'ku ; ft = ch. 
ch = ch m loch, d before i, f = dy. g = g, h = li ; 
but h final = ch in loch nearly, j = y, S and s = sh. 
t before i, 1 = ty. z = z. i = zh, 

POLISH. 

a, e, i, o, u, li as in German. ^ and q are nasals 
(am ep). ft = i-a. y = French u. 

D = by, and other accented consonants are simi- 
larly palatalized with inherent y. c = ts ; cz = ch ; 
ch = k or kh. dz = dz ; dz = j. h (rare) = German 
ch. j = y. 1 = gl Italian, rz = rzh. sz = sh. w = 

V. z = z ; z = zn. 

SERVIAN, DALMATIAN, AND CROATIAN. 

a, o, u, i, e as in German, ft or ie = ye in' yes ; 
follows all consonants except the gutturals. 

c and cz = ts. 6 and ch = ts nearly, ft and cs = 
j. dj, dy, gj, and gy = j nearly, g = g. h = h. 
3=7. Ij and ly = gl Italian, nj and ny = gn 
Italian. , sl ss, and sz = s ; ft and sc = sh, and so 
written in Slavonia, z = z. ft and x = zh. dz, dx, 
ox, ds = j. 

Note r as a consonant = r, but r as a vowel 
is = er venr faintly uttered. It is variously written 
ftr, ftr (in Dalmatia), 1* and r (in Servia and Croatia). 

HUNGARIAN. 

a, e. i, o, ft, u, U as in German, only a sounds 
somewhat like o; all are lengthened with the acute 
accent — d, ft, etc. 

cs — ch ; cz = ts. gy = di in French Dieu» j = y, 
ly = gl Italian, but much softer, the 1 barely heard, 
ny = gn Italian, s = sh ; sz = s. ty = ti in French 
mitier [tyuk = ty-ook). v = v. z = z. zs = j. 

Note :~-ca and cz are now often written ts, tz. 
y has no independent sound, but blends with the 
antecedent consonants L n, etc. o, ch, q, w, and x 
are wanting, except in foreign words— Cato, Achil- 
les, eta 
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Volume VII. — Log to Ordovician. 


^gan^, 10-gan'l-a. 
Logarithmic, log'a-rithiuz. 
Logau, lo'gou. 

Loggia, loj'ji-a. 

Logla, lo^gi-a. 

Logone, Id-gd'na. 

Logrofio, lo-grd^nyo. 
Lohardaga, lo-har dug'a. 
Loharu, lo-ha-roo'. 
Lohengrin, 16'en-grin. 
Lolgny, Iwa-nyi'. 

Loire, Iwar. 

Loire Inferl^nre, Iwiir a^- 
fa-rl-cr'. 

Lolret, Iwa-ra'. 
Lolr-et-Gher, lwar-a-shar\ 
Lokeren, lok"er-en. 
Lokhvltea, loch-vit'sa. 
Lolos, lo'ldz. 

Lomaiia, Id-ma'rl-a. 
Lomatia, Id-ma'shi-a. 
Lomatophyllnm, lo-ma-td- 
fll'iim. 

Lom-Palanka, lom-pa-lan'* 
ka. 

Lomza, lom'zha. 
Longohamp, l^ng'8llan^ 
Longinus, lon-ge'noos or 
lon*jfnu8. 

Lons-le-Saunler, lov-l‘-sd- 
ni-&'. 

Looohoo, loo-choo'. 

Lope, lo'pft. 

Lopez, lo'peth. 

Loqnat, lo'kwat. 
Loranthaoem, Id ran-th.V- 
80 -e. 

Lorelei, 16'r‘.li. 

Lorenz, ld•rents^ 

L’Orlent, lo rl-ai/. 
Lorlquets, ld-ri-ket8'. 
LoriS'Melikoff, Id'ria-mel'- 
i-kof. 

Lorraoh, l«r'a K 
Lorraine, lor r&n'. 

Los Andes, los-un'das. 

Los Angeles, los-an'ha-Us 
or Ids-an'Je-les. 

Los (Islands), Ids. 

Losonoz, lo•8hont8^ 
Lot-et-Oaronne, lot-aga* 
rdn'. 

Lotophagl, Id-tof'a-gi. 
Lotze, Idt^sa. 

Loubet, loo•b&^ 
Loughborough, luf'bur*. 
Loughrea, locA•ra^ 
LoulSburg, loo'ia-burg. 
Louls-d’Or, loo-i-ddr'. 
Lluislade, loo-Ss-liid'. 
Louie, loo'li. 

Lourdes, loord. 

Lourenqo Marques, loo- 
ren'so mar-k&s^ 
Louvain, loo-vkp'. 
Louvlers, loo-vi-&'. 

VIL 


Louvre, loo'vr*. 

Ldwenberg, l«Ven-berg. 
Loyola, lo-yd'la. 

Lozbre, Id-zar'. 
Luang-Prabang, loo-ang'- 
.pra-bang\ 

Lubao, loo-ba'o. 

Lllbeok, lu'bek. 

Lublin, loo'blin. 

Lubnl, loob^ni. 

Luoa della Robbia, loo'ka 
del'la rob'bi-a. 

Luooa, look'ka. 

Luoena, loo-tha'na. 

Lucera, loo cha'ra. 

Lucerne, loo-sern'. 

Luolan, loo'sl-an. 

Luoillus, loo-kc'li-oos or 

1004lS'll-U8. 

Luoina, loo-ke^na or loo- 
so'na. 

Luoke, Id'ka. 

Luckenwalde, look'en-val- 
da. 

Lu^on, lil•8ou^ 

Lucretia, loo-kr&'U-a or loo- 
kre'sha. 

Luoretius, loo-kr&'tl-oos or 
loo-krc'shi-us. 

Lucrinus Lacus, loo-krd'- 
noos la'kooa. 

Luoulia, loo-ku'li-a. 
Luoullus, loo-kool"looB or 
loo-kullus. 

Lttdensobeid, hiMen-shlt. 
Ludhiana, loo-d*-hi-a"na. 
Ludlnovsk, loo•din-ov8k^ 
Ludwig, loodVig. 
Ludwlgsburg, lood'vlga- 
boorg. 

Ludwigshafen, loodVigs- 
hli-fen. 

Luganskaya Stanitsa, loo- 
gan-8ka*ya stan-et'sa. 
Lugo, Wgo. 

Lug^s, Wgosh. 

Lulnl, loo e'ni. 

Luino (Luvlno), loo-c'no 
(loo-ve'no). 

Luisla, loo-ds'i-a. 

Lule, looMa. 

Lule&, loo'la-o. 

Lull (Ramon), lool (ra- 
mdn'). 

Lully, lool'll or Ifl-li'. 
Lunardi, loo-nar'dl. 
Lunawara, loo-na-wSVa. 
Lunda, loon'da. 
Lundeaburg, loou'den- 
boorg. 

Llineburg, lu'na-boorg. 
Lunenburg, lun'en-boorg. 
Luneville, Id-na-ver. 
Lung-ohou, loong-chou'. 
Luperoalia, loo-per-kiill-a 
or loo-per-ka'li-a. 


Lupulln, loo'pu-lin. 

Luray, lur-a'. 

Luria, looVl-a. 

Lusatia (Lausitz), loo-sa'- 
8ha (lou'zits). 

Luanai, loo-8hi\ 

Lusignan, la-si•nyap^ 
Lusitania, loo-si-ta'ni-a. 
Lossln, loos^sin. 

Lustrum, lus'irum. 

Lutetla Parisiorum, loo- 
ta'ti-a pa-re-8i-o'room. 
Lutbardt, loot^hart. 

Lutsk, lootsk. 
Luttringhausen, lootVlng- 
))ou-zen. 

Ltttzen, lut'sen. 

Liitzow, lui'so. 
Luxembourg,lukB-ap-boor'. 
Luzemburg,luk8"em -boorg. 
Luxeuil, luks-el' or lus-el'. 
Luynes, Iwen. 

Luz, Ids. 

Luzan, loo-than'. 

Luzon, loo-thon'. 

Luzula, loo"zu-la. 

Luzzati, loo-dza'ti. 

Lwoff, Tuof. 

Lyoabettus, lu-ka-bet'oos. 
Lycanthropy, l!-kan'thrd- 
pi. 

Lyoaon, Ifl-kii on or li k&'- 
on. 

Lycaonla, Id-ka-d'ni-a or 
li-ka-d'nl-a. 

Lyoaste, ILkastV 
Lychnis, lik'nis. 

Lyoia, lu'ki-a or le'shf-a. 
Lyclum, lis'i-um. 
Lyoomedes, Id-kd-maMas 
or li-kd-tne'dez. 
Lycoperdon, li-kd-per'don. 
Lyoophron, lu-kof'ron. 
Lycopodium, li-ko-pd'di- 
um. 

Lycurgus, lu-koor'gds or 
H-kur'gus. 

Lydenburg, li'den-boorg or 
li^en-biirg. 

Lydia, le'di-a. 

Lygoddnm, li-gd'dt-nin. 
Lynoens, lun-ka'oos or lln- 

8eU8. 

Lyonia, ll-5'ni-a. 

Lyonnais, li-on na\ 

Lys, lea. 

Lysander, Id-san'dar or IT- 
san'der. 

Lysias, lu^sl-as or If si -as. 
Lyslmaohla, li-si-nia'ki a. 
Lyslmaohus, lii-si'ma-c/iooa 
or li-8im'a-ku8. 
Lysippus, Id-sip'pooa or U- 
sip'pus. 

Lystra, lua'tra or lisHra. 
Lythraoess, li-thrftWA 


Maastricht, midMchi. 

Mabillon, ma-be-yop'. 

Mabinogion, ma-bin-d'gi- 
on. 

Mably, ma-bld'. 

Mabuse (Jan), ma-buz' 
(yan). 

Macedonia, ma-ka-dd'ni-a 
or ma-se-dd'ni-a. 

Maceis, ma-ais'. 

Macerata, ma-cha-ra'ta. 

Machmrodus, ma-ke'ro-dus. 

Maohlavelli, ma-kl-a-vef li. 

Maokaya, ma-ki'a. 

Macon, ma-kou^ 

Maorinus, ma-cre'nooa or 
ma-krfnus. 

Macrozamla, ma-kro-za'- 
ml-a. 

Madava Rao, ma-da'va-ra'o. 

Madeira, ma-da'ra or ma- 
dg'ra. 

Madhava Aoh&rya, ma"- 
d'ha-va a-chg/ya. 

Madhu Sudan Datta, ma"- 
d'hoo aoo'dun dat'ta. 

Madrldejos, mg-dri-da^hos. 

Mmander, ma-an'dar or me- 
an^der (Or. mf an-dros). 

Maoenas, ma-ka'nas or 
m§'Be'na8. 

Maelstrom, mal'atrrm or 
maf strum. 

Maerlant, marlant. 

Maeterlinck, met'er-link. 

Mafeking, tnafking. 

Maffel, maf-fa'i. 

Magadha, roa'ga-d’lia. 

Magallanes, ma-ga-lya'naa. 

Magdala, mag'da-la. 

Magdalena, roag-da-la'na. 

Magdeburg, mag^la-boorg. 

Magellan, ma-gel-ygn^ or 
ma-geflan. 

Maggiore, roaj-jd'riL 

Magllus, majMl-us. 

Magister equitum, maj-is'- 
ter e'qui-tum. 

BKagliabeohl, ma-lya-bek'i. 

Magna Oharta, mag'na 
kar^ta or char'ta. 

Magnesite, mag'ne-zit. 

Magyars, mod-yora'or mag- 
yarz'. 

Mahabaleshwar, ma-hg- 
bul-esh-war^ 

Mahaballpur, ma-ha-bul-i- 
poor'. 

Mahabharata, ma-ha-b’ha - 
ra-ta. 

Mabanadl, roa-hg-nud'i. 

Mahanaim, ma-ha-ng'em 
or ma-ha-nVim. 

Mahanoy, ma-ba-noi'. 

MaharaiJnagar, ma-hg-rgj'- 
nug-ur. 
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Mahayansa, ma-ha-van'sa. 
Mabavira, ina-ha-ve'ra. 
Mabdt, mali'di. 

Mabd, ma-a'. 

Mabikantba, mahe-kaii^- 
t’ha. 

Mahlm, ma-hem". 

Mahmud, mab-mood'. 
Mahurea, ma-hoo'ri a. 
Mahuwa, ma-boo'wa. 

Mai, mi. 

Mala, mi"a. 

Maikop, mi'kop. 
Maimaobln, mi-ma'chin. 
Malmansingh, mi-mun- 
aing'. 

Malmbourg, mam-boor". 
Malmon, mi'mdn. 
Malmonldea, mi-mon"i-d6a 
or mi-mon"i-da8. 

Main, min. 

Maine - et - Loire, man -a- 
Iwar". 

Malnots, mi'nots. 
Mainputi, min-poo'ri. 
Malntenon, man-t*-non'. 
Mainz, mints. 

Maioreacu, inl-or-a'shoo. 
Mairia, ma ri-a. 

Maistre, mas'tr*. 

Malwand, ml"wand. 
Majolica, ma-yori-ka. 
Majorca (Mall roa), ma- 
jor'ka (ma-lyt»r'ka). 
Majunga, ma-joun'ga. 
Makaroff, ma-kar-of". 
Makkarl, mak"ka-ri. 

Mako, mu-ko'. 

Makololos, ma-ko-loloa. 
Makrlzi, ma-kre'zi. 
Malabari, ma-la ba"ri. 
Malachite, mal'a-kit. 
Malacby, mal'a-ki. 
Malacopterygli, ma-la-kop- 
ter-ij'i-i. 

Malacostraoa, ma-la-kos"- 
tra-ka 

Malakoff, ma-la-kof" (Fr.) 

or mal'a-kof (Eng.). 
Malan, ma-lan^ 
MalapteruruB, mal-ap-te- 
rii'rus. 

Malar, malar. 

Malatla, ma-la-te^ya. 
Maicbln, mare^in. 
Maldegbem, mard‘-gem. 
Maldonado, mal-do-na"do. 
Malebrancbe, mal-bransb". 
Maler Kotla, ma-lur-kot"- 
la. 

Malesberbes, mal-zerb". 
Malerbe, ma-lerb". 
Malibran, ma-li-brapil 
Mallnei, ma-len". 
Mallarmd, ma-yar-m&l 
Malmaison, mal-ma-zopl 
Malmesbury, mamz"b*-ri 
or mamz"bury. 

Malmo, malm's. 

Malmsey, mam'zi. 
Malmstrom, malm'strcm. 
Malope, mal'op-8. 
Malpighi, mal-pi'ci. 

VII. 
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Malpighia, mal-pe'gi-a. 

Malplaquet, nial-pla-ka . 

Malstait - Burbaob, inal'- 
atat-boor-baWi'. 

Ma.tebrun, nialt-brun'. 

Malvaceae, mal-va'se-e. 

Mai vas Crum, mal-vas^- 
truiu. 

Mamelukes, mam'e-luks. 

Mamers, inu-mar'. 

Mamianl della Roven*, 
ma-tni-a'ni del'la rd'- 
va-ra. 

Mamlllus, ma-mill-oos or 
ma-iniri-us. 

Mammea, mam'mi-a. 

Mammlllaria, mamiiiiM&'- 
ri-a. 

Mamore, ma-mo-ra". 

Manacor, ma-na-knr'. 

Managua, ma-na'gwa. 

Manaoag, ma-na u'ag. 

Manaos, ma-na'os. 

Manasarowar, ma-na-sa- 
ro-war'. 

Manatee, man a-te". 

Manbhum, man-b’hoom'. 

Manche, mansb. 

Manchineel, man-cbi-nel'. 

Mancini, man-cbe'ni. 

Mandsans, man-de'anz. 

Mandalay, man'da-la. 

Mandamus, man-da'moos 
or man-da'muB. 

Mandaue, man-douX 

Mandeville, man'de-vel. 

Mandingans, man-ding'- 
anz. 

Mandla, man'dla. 

Mandogarh, man-do-gur'. 

Mandsaur, mund-sour'. 

Mandurla, man-doo'ri-a. 

Mandvl, niand'vi. 

Manes, ina'nas or ma'ncz. 

Manet, ma-na'. 

Manetbo, ma-na'tho or 
ma-ne'tho. 

Manettla, ma-net'ti-a. 

Manfredonia, man-fre-dd'- 
ni-a. 

Mangalore, mang-a-lor'. 

Mangishlak, man-glsh- 
lak'. 

Manglaur, mang-lar'. 

Mangonel, mang'o-nel. 

Mangosteen, mang'd-sten. 

Manich8Bism,man'i-ke-i8m. 

Manlhikl, roan-i-bd'kl. 

Manlhot, man! hot. 
Manlkaland, man'i-ka-land 
or ma-nik'a-land. 

Manllius, ma-nil'i-oos or 
ma-nil'i-us. 

Manipur, man-i-poor". 

ManUoba, man-i-td'ba or 
maui-td-ba'. 

Manitou, man'i-too. 

Manli-oulln, man-i-too'lin 
or man-i-toolen. 

Manlius, man'li-oos or man'- 
li-us. 

Mannargudi, mun-nhr^- 
gud-l. 
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Mannheim, man 'him. 
Manresa, man-ra'sa. 
Manrlque, man-re'ka. 
Mans, miin. 

Mansdrab, man-soo'ra. 
Mantigna, man-te'nya. 
Mantes, mant. 

Manteuffel, man-toi'fel. 
Mantinea, man ti-na'a or 
man-ti-ne'a. 

Mantras, man'traa. 

Mantua (Mantova), man'- 
tu-a (man'td-va). 

Manu, ma'noo. 

Manutius Aldus, ma-noo'- 
ti-ooB al'dooB. 

Manzanares, man-than-k'- 
ras. 

Manzanillo,man-than ilyo. 
Manzanlia, man-zan-e'ta. 
Manzonl, mau-tgd'ni. 
Maori, ma'd-ri. 

Maqui, ma'ki. 

Marabouts, ma-ra-bootB'. 
Maracaibo, ma ra-ki'bo. 
Maracci, ma-rach'che. 
Maragha, ma'ra-ga. 
Maragogipe, ma-ra-go-zlie'- 
pa. 

Marajo, ma-ra-zho'. 
Maraiuaros Szighet, mar'- 
om-or-oBb se'get. 
Maranhdo, ma-ra nyau'. 
Marano dl Napoli, ma-ra'- 
no di na'po-li. 
Maraschino, ma-ras-ke'no. 
Marasmius, ma-raz'mi-us. 
Marat, ma-ra'. 

Maratha, ma-ra't’ha. 
Maravedi, ma-ra-va'di. 
Maroabrun, mar-ka-brn^'. 
Marcantonlo, mar-kan-td'- 
nl-o. 

Maroeau, roar-sd'. 
Marcello, mar-chel'lo. 
Marcet, mar-sa'. 
Marchantla, mar-kan'tl-a. 
Marobesi, mar-ka'sl. 
Marchettl, roar-ket'ti. 
Marcbfeld, marc/i'felt. 
Marchienne-au-Pont, mar- 
shi-en'-o-pop'. 
Marcianise, mar-cha-ne'sa. 
Marcomannl, mar-ko- 
man'l. 

Marconi, mar-kd'nl. 
Mardin, mar-den'. 
Marenzlo, ma-ren'tsi-o. 
Margaux, mar-gd'. 
Marggraf, mar'graf. 
Margrave, mar'grftv. 
MargyrioarpuB, mar-jir-i- 
kar'puB. 

Marheineke, mar-hin'a-ka. 
Mariazell, ma-re'a-tsel. 
Marie de’ Medid, mk-re' de 
med'i-chi. 

Marienbad, ma-ri'en-bat. 
Marienburg, ma-re'en- 
boorg. 

Marienwerder, ma-re'en- 
ver-der. 

Mariam, mg-ri-e«'. 


Marigliano, ma-rl-lyk'na 
Marlgnao, ma-rl-nyak'. 
Marinduque, ma-rin-doo'- 
ka. 

Marius, mk'ri-us. ^ 

Marlut, ma-rl-oot'. •• 
Marivaux, ma-ri-vd'. 
Marklrch, mar'kircA. 
Marmande, md^-malyd'. * 
Marmier, mar-mi-&'. 
Marmont, mar-mon'. 
Marmontel, mar-moii-tel' 
Maroobetti, ma-rd-ket'ti. 
Maronltes, mar'on-its. 
Marot, ma-rd'. 

Maiozia, ma-rd'ai-a. 
Marquesas, mar-ke'zas or 
mar-ka'sas. 

Marradi, mar-ra'di. 
Marsdenla, marz-den'I-a. 
Marseillaise, mar-sd-yaz'. 
Marse lies, mar-sdz'. 
Marslvan, mar-si-van'. 
MarsyciS, mar'su-as or mar'- 
Bi-aa. 

Martelli, mar-terii. 

Marte..8 n, mar'ten-sen. 
Martial (Martialis), mar'- 
shal (mar-ti-a'lis). 
Martina Franca, mar-te'na 
fran'ka. 

Marline au, mar-tin -o'. 
Martinezia, mar-tin-ez'i-a. 
Martini, mar-tu'ni. 
Martinique, mar-ti-nek'. 
Martino, mar-te'no. 
Martius, mar'Csi-oos. 
Masaccio, roa-sa'chi-o. 
Masal-land, ma-sl'land. 
Masaniello, ma-sa-ni-erio. 
Masbate, ma8-bii't&. 
Mascagni, mas-kk'nyl. 
Mascara, mas-ka-ra'. 
MaBoarene, mas-kar-en'. 
Masdevallia, maz-de-val'- 
li-a. 

Maslnlssa, ma-Bi-nis'sa. 
Massafra, mas-sa'fra. 
Massage, mas-saj'. 
Massagetse, mas-sa-ga'ti or 
mas-sa-go'te. 

Massa Marittima, mas'sa 
ma-rit'ti-ma. 

Massangea, mas-san'ji-a. 
Massdna, mas-sa'na. 
Massenet, mas-s'na'. 
Massicot, mas'si-kot 
Massillon, mas-si-yon'. 
Massorah, mss-sd'ra. 
Mas 80 wah(Ma 88 aua), mss'* 
Bo-wa (mas'sou-a). 
Mastodon, mas'td-don. 
Masudl, mas-oo'di. 
Matablll, ma-ta-be'li. 
Matamoros, ma-ta-md'rds. 
Matanzas, ma-tan'thas. 
Mataro, ma-ta-rd'. * 
Matd, mb'tft. 

Matera, ma-tft'ra. 
Matheran, ma-t'her-an'. 
Matfukata, ma-tsoo-kii'u. 
MatBumoto^ na-tsoo-md^- 
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Matnuhlma, ms*tfoo-shd'> 
ma. 

Matsuyama, ma-tsoo-ya'* 
ma. 

« Matsys, mat'sis. 

ILcift'el, mat-ta'i. 
MatterUora, mat'ter>horn. 
Matthias 0 )rvinu8,tnat-te'- 
' as^or-Vie'noos. 

Matto OroBSO, mat'to gros'- 
80 . 

Mau, mou. 

Maubauge, md-bezb'. 

' Mauoh Chunk, mouk 
chunk^ 

Maulmain, moul-mln^ 
Maun a Kea, mou'na ka'a. 
Mauna Loa, Id a. 
Maupassant, md-pas-sau'. 
Maupertuls, In^-per-twd^ 
Maurel, rad-rel'. 

Maurepas, Ino•r*pa^ 
Mauritania, mg*ri-ta'ni-a. 
Mauritius, ma-rish^i-us. 
Maurooordatos, mav-ro- 
kor-da't 08 . 

Maury, mo-re^ 

Mausolus, tnjv-ad'looa. 
Maxentius. maks-en'ti-oos 
or maks-en'shi-UB. 
Maxlmlanus, maks-im i-a'- 
DUS or maks-im-l*a'noo8. 
Maya-Qulobd, ml^a-ke^ciia. 
Mayas, mi'as. 

Mayen, mf en. 

Mayenne, Ina•yen^ 
Mazagan, maz-a-gan'. 
Mazanderan, inaz-an-der- 
an^ 

Mazarln (Mazzarini), mad- 
za-rao^ (mad-za-ro'ni). 
Mazar«i-Sheri^ maz-ar-i- 
sher-ef'. 

Mazarrdn, ma-thar-rdn'. 
Mazatlan, math-at-lan'. 
Mazo via, ma-zo'vi-a. 
Mazzarino, ma-tsa-re'no. 
Mazzlnl, ma-tse'ni. 
Meagher, ma"er or ma'ber. 
Meath, medh. 

Meaux, mo. 

Meokitarists, me-ki-tar- 
isU'. 

Meoonopsls, ml-kon-op'sfs. 
Medea, m&-da'a or me-de'a. 
Medici, ma'di chl. 

Medina, med-en'a. 

M. Sidonia, si-dd'ni-a. 
Medinet-el-Fayum. med- 
en-et'-el-fi-yoom\ 
Meerut, me'root. 
Megaliohthys, meg al-ik"- 
thlB. 

Megalopolis, meg al-op'ul- 
is. 

Megara, meg'ar-a. 

• Megaiea, meg-as-eV 
Megasthenes, meg-as'then- 
ez or'meg-as'then-az 
Megatherium, meg-a-thor'- 
l*am. 

Meinlngen, min'ing-en. 
Meissen, mia'en. 
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Helssonler, mft-sond-a . 
Meistersingers (M^ister- 
sgnger), mis^ter-sing-ers 
(mis'ter-zang-er). 
Mekinez, mek-in-ez'. 
Meklong, ma-klong'. 
Mekong, ma-kong\ 

Mel i, ma'la or mel'a. 
Melaleuca, mel-al u'ka 
Melanesia, mel-an-e"shi*a. 
Melastoma, mel-as^tom*a. 
Melchites, mel'kits. 
Medola, med-dra. 
Meleager, ma-la-k'ger or 
mel-e-aj'er. 

Meleda, mere-da. 
Melegnanc, mel-e-nyk'no. 
Melfl, merft. 

Mella, mell-a. 

Melianthus, mel-l-an'thua 
Mellila, mel-i'lya. 
Melllotus. mol-i-ld"tu8. 
Mdline, ma-len\ 

MelitUs, mel-iris. 

Mellin, mellin. 

Melorla, mel-dr'i-a 
Melpomene, mel-pom'en-L 
Melun, m*lui>'. 

Meluslna, mel-u-sen'a or 
mel-u-sTn'a. 

Melzi, mel'tsi. 
Memmlngen,mem'ming-en. 
Mena, ma'na. 

Menabrea, me-na-br&'a. 
Mdnage, ma-nazh'. 
Menander, men an'der. 
M^nant, ma-nap'. 

Mencius, men^shi-us. 
Mende, mapd. 

Mendeldeff, men-del-aVef. 
M. Bartholdy, bar-tol'dl. 
Mendda, ma^-daz'. 
Mendoza, men-dd'tba. 
Menelaus, me-ne-lk'oos or 
me-ne-la'ua 

Menendez y Pelayo, men- 
en'deth i pel-a'yo. 
Menes, ma'niz or men'ez. 
Menfl, men'fl. 

Mengo, meny'o. 

Meng-tsu, meng-tsoo'. 
Menhaden, men-ha^den. 
Menhir, men'hir. 

Mdnier, ma-ni-a'. 

Menin (Meenen), m'na^' 
(ma'nen). 

Meningitis, men-in-jiris. 
Meniscium, men-is'si-um. 
Menispermacem, men-i- 
sper-ma'ae-e. 

Mennonltes, men'nd-nits. 
Menominee, men-oni'in-e. 
Menopome, men'o-pdm. 
Menshikov, men'shi-kof. 
Montana, men-ta^na. 
Mentone, men-td^na. 
Mmtzella, ment-zeri-a. 
Menufieh, raen-oof-e'ya. 
Mdnyanthe8,men-i-airtli.*z. 
Menzaleh, men-zklft. 
Menzel, men'tsel. 
Menzlesia, men-zi e'sl-a. 
Menzini, men-tsd'nl. 


MSphi8tophele8,meMz'tor- 

el-ez. 

Meroadante, mer-ka-dan^ 
ta. 

Meroier, mar-di-a'. 
Mercurius, mer-kii'ri-us. 
Mer d3 Glace, mar d* glas'. 
Mer ndera,mer-en-da'raor 
mer-en-dera. 

Mergul, mer-ge'. 

Merida, ma"ri-da. 

Mdrimde, ma-re-ma" 
Merodach-Baladan, mer^o- 
dac^-ba-la•dan^ 

MeroS, mer'd-a. 

Merseburg, mer'sa-boorg. 
Mersina, mer-se'na. 
Morthyr-Tydvll, mer'dher- 
tid'vll. 

Meru, ma'roo. 

Mdryon, ma-ri-op'. 
Mesembry anthemum, mes- 
em-bri-an'theni - um. 
Meshcherlaks, mesh-cher- 
yaki'. 

Meshed, mesh'ed. 
Mesitylene, mes-it^il-en. 
Mesne, men. 

Moiozoa, mes-o-zd'a. 
Mespllus, roesVil-us. 
Messagerles Marltimes, 
messazh^-re" mkr-ri-tem'. 
Messalina, mes-sa-le'na or 
mes-sa-linV 

Messenia, mes-s&'ni-a or 
mes-sen'i-a. 

Mestre, mes'tr&. 
Metapontum, met-a-pon'- 
turn or met-a-pon'toom. 
Metastaslo, me-ta-stk'si-u. 
Methane, meth-an^ 
Metheglin, meth eg'Iin. 
Metis, ma'tis or met'is. 
Meton, ma'toD or inet'on. 
Metope, met'dp-i. 
Metroslderos, met-ro-si- 
der'os. 

Metterntoh, raet'ter-nir/i,. 
Metz, mets or mas (Fr.). 
Meudon, me-dop'. 

Meung, mmg. 

Meunier, me-ni-a'. 

Meurioe, m«-res'. 
Meurthe-et-Bloselle, mert- 
a-md-zel'. 

Meuse, m^z. 

Mexia, ma'hi a. 

Meyer, mi'er. 

Meyerbeer, ml'er-b&r. 
Mezere)n, mez er’i-on. 
Mezld es, mez-i-ar'. 
Mezquite, meth-ke'ta. 
Mezzofantl, med-zd-fan'ti. 
Mfumbiro, in'foom-bO'ro. 
Mhow, m liou. 

Miami, mi-am'i. 

Mlanl, me-kn'e. 

Miao-tse, me-a-d'ts*. 
Miohaelis, mic/i-Hris. 
Michaud, mc-sbd'. 

Michel, me-sher. 
Michelangelo, md-kel-an'- 
^el-o. 
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Michelet, m9-8h*l&'. 
Micboacan, mi-chd-ak-an'. 
Micon, md^kdn or mik'on. 
Miconia, mik-dn'i-a. 
Mtcrolestes, mik-ro-les^tez. 
Micronesia, mik-ro-ne"- 
shi-a. 

Microstylis, mik-ro-stil'is. 
Midas, me^das or mld^as. 
Midhat Pasha, med'hat 
pa-8ha^ 

Midi, me-de'. 

Midnapur, mid-na-poor^. 
Mleres, mi-a"raa. 

Migne, meny*. 

Mlgnet, me-nya'. 
Mikhailov, mi-ch\Voy. 
Miklosloh, mi-kloz'ich. 
Milazzo, mi-lat'so. 

Miletus, mi-la^too8 or mil'- 
et-us. 

Millet, me-ya\ 

Milo, lhe%. 

Milot, me-lo^ 

Milrei, mi^ra^ 

Miltiades, mil-te'a-das or 
mil-ti'a-dez. 

Mimamsa, me-mam'sa. 
Mlmulus, mim'ul-us. 

Minas Oeraes, mo'nas zha- 
ra'es. 

Mincio, min'chi-o. 
Mindanao, niiu-dan-a'o. 
Mineo, min-a'o. 

Minervino Murge, mi-ner- 
ve^no moor'ja. 
Minghettl, mln-get'ti. 
Mingrella, min grel"i-a. 
Mlnho, mi'nyo. 

Mlnld, me-ni-a'. 

Minieh, ine'ni-ya. 

Minucius Felix, min-oosh'- 
i-us fe'liks. 

Minusinsk, mi noo-sinsk'. 
Mlny», mu'nu-a or min"i-e. 
Miocene, mi'd-sen. 
Miquelon, me-kMoiji'. 

Mir, mer. 

Mirabeau, me-ra-bd'. 
MiraJ, me-raj'. 

Mlramlchi, mi-ra-mi-she'. 
Miranda, me-ran'da. 
Mlrandola, me-ran'dd-Ia. 
Mirgorod, mer-go-rod'. 
Mirim, mi-rem'. 

Mlropole, me-ro-pol'ya. 
Mlrza, mer'za. 

Mirzapur, mer-za-poot^. 
Miseno, me-sa'no. 
Misereres, miz-er-er'es. 
Misilmerl, mi-sil-ma'ri. 
Mistones, mi sl-dn'as. 
Missolongbi, mis-so-long'i. 
Mistassini, miB-taa-se'ni. 
Mistretta, mis-tret^ta. 
Mitau, me'tou. 

Mithras, me'thras. 
Mithridates, mfth-ri-da'tas 
or mith-ri'da^tez. 

Mltla, mit'la. 

Mitrovltsa, mi-tro-ve'tsa. 
Mitscnerlloh, mich'er-lich. 
Mlttwelda, mit'vi-da. 



MJoBen, mye'sen. 

Mlawa, m*la\a. 
Mnemosyne, ne-n)os'1n-§. 
Moa, md'a. 

Mocba, mok'a or m6'< ha. 
M6d, mdd. 

Modioa, moMika. 
Modjeska, ni6-jes"ka. 
Modllng, meddling. 
Modoos, md'doks. 
Modugno, mo'doo'nya 
Modulus, mod'ul us. 

Moen, m«'eii. 

Moerls, me'ris or mer'is. 
Moesia, in«'si-a or me'sbi-a. 
Mofussll, tno-fus'sil. 
Mogador. mog-ad-5r\ 
Mogdlsbu (Magadoxo). 
mog-de'shoo or ina ga- 
do'sho. 

Mogila, mo-he'la. 

Mogilev, mo-be'lyof^ 
Moguer, nio-gar". 
Mohammera, mo bam'ma- 
ra. 

Moharram, mo-^ar'ram. 
Mohl, mol. 

Mdhler, m«'ler. 

Mohn, mon. 

Moidore, moi-ddr\ 

Molrsa, moi'ra or moi're. 
Molrd, mwa•^a^ 

Moissac, mwa•aak^ 
Molssan, mwa•8al;l^ 

Moji, md'jee. 

Mojos (Moxos), md'hos. 
Mokaddasi, mo-kad'da-si. 
Mokha, mo'r/ia. 

Mokshan! (Mokshansk), 
mok-sha'ni (mok- 
ehanskO. 

Mola di Bari, mo'la di ba'ri. 
Molbecli, mol'ber/t. 

MoMau, inordou. 

Mold, nid-la^ 

Mole St. Nicolas, mol san 
ne-kd-la'. 

Molesohott, mores-rAot. 
Molfetta, mol fet'ta. 
Molidre, md-li-ar". 

Molina, md-ld'na. 

Moline, m5-len^ 

Mollnler, mddaijd a^ 
Mollnos, mode^nos. 
Mollendo, mo-lyen'do. 
Bddller, md^ler. 

MoUymauk, moldi-mak'. 
Molokai, mo-lo-ki'. 
Molteno, mol-te'no or mol* 
ta^no. 

Moltke, molt'ka. 
Moluccella, mol-u-seria. 
Molybdenum, mo lib'den* 
um. 

Molyneux, mol'in*u or 
morin-lks. 

Molza, mortsa. 

Mombasa, mom-ba'za. 
Mome:n, m^•min^ 
Mommsen, mom'sen. 
Momordioa, mo-morMf-ka. 
Momostenango, mo-mos* 

teu'ang-o. 
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Mompos, mom'pds. 

Monaco, mon'a*ko. 

Monastir, mon-a8-ter^ 

Monoalleri, mon-ka-li-a'ri. 

Monckique, mon-she'ka. 

Mondoiiedo,mon-d6-uya do. 

Moodovi, mon-do'vi. 

Monera, mon'er-a. 

Monet, md-na\ 

Monge, monsh. 

Monghyr, mun-gir'. 

Monica, mo'ni-ka. 

Monlteur, m^•ni•i«r^ 

MonooeroB, mon-oa^er-oa. 

Monoohatum, moii>6-k6^* 
turn. 

Monoohlamydea, mon-o- 
klamdd'e-e. 

Monod, m^-n6^ 

Monoeolous, mon-esh^i-us. 

Monongahela, mou-on-ga- 
beda. 

Mon opby Bites, mon-6-fi'* 

ZtlH. 

Monotheletes, mon-nth"al> 
its or mon-d-thel-a'tas. 

Monotremata, mon-d-tre'- 
nia-ta. 

Monreale, raon-ra-a'la. 

Monrovia, mon-ro'vi-a. 

Mons, mops. 

Monserrat, mon ser-rat^ 

Monsignore, mon-si-nyo'ra. 

Monsonla, mon*sd'ni-a. 

Montagnana, mon*ta<nya'* 
na. 

Montagnards, mdu • ta- 
nyar'. 

Montaigne, moQ-Wny* or 
mon-tan'. 

Montalembert, moi.i-ta-lan* 
bar'. 

Montana, mon-ta'na. 

Montanelll, mon-ta-nerii. 

Montargis, mon*tar-%he'. 

Montaubln, mdn-to-ban'. 

Montbdliard, mdn-ba-U- 
ard'. 

Montbrison, mdn-bre-zon'. 

Montcalm, mon-kam'. 

Montoeatt-les-mlnes, mop* 
Bo-la-men'. 

Montclair, mdn-klar'. 

Mont>Dore-leB-BainB,mdn- 

ddr-la-baus'. 

Montebello, mon-ta-bel'lo. 

Monte Carlo, mon'ta kar'lo. 

Montecatlnl, mon-ta-ka- 
te'nl. 

Montecuottll, mon-ta-koo'- 
koo-11. 

Monteflascone, mon-ta-fl- 
as-kd'na. 

Montefiore, mon-ta-fl-d'ra. 

Monte: rio, mon-ta-fre'o. 

Montdgut, md^-ta-gu'. 

Montoleone,mon*ta'lard'n&. 

Montdllmar, mdb-ta-l€* 
mar'. 

Montelius, mon-tel'i-oos. 

Montemayor, mon-td-ma- 

yor'. 

Montenegro, mon-ta-ne'gro. 


Pronunciation, 

Montenotte, mon-ta-not'ta. 
Montereau, mdn-t*rd'. 
Monterey, mon-ta-ra'. 
Monte Sant* Angelo, mon'- 
ta sant an'Jel-o. 
Montespan, mdn-t's-pan'. 
Montesquieu, mdi.i-t*8-kye'. 
Monteverde,iuon-ta-ver'da. 
Montevideo, mon - ta - ve'- 
da-o. 

Monteiuma, mon-ta-dsoo'- 
ma. 

Montferrat, mont-fer-rat'. 
Montfleury, mdn-fle-re'. 
Montbolon, mdn*td-lon'. 
Monti, mon'ti. 

Moniioelli, mon-ti-chel'll. 
Montignies - sur - Sambre, 
mdii-te-nye-8ur-8ai.i'br*, 
Montilla, mon-ti'lya. 
Montluo, mdn-luk'. 
MontlU 9 on, moii-lu-son', 
Montmartre, mon -mar' tr*. 
Montpelier, mont-pel'yer. 
Montpellier, mon peMi-a'. 
Montpensier, mon * 
si -a'. 

Montreuil-sous-Bois, mdn- 
rey-soo-bwa'. 

Montreux, mdn-trtf'. 

Mont St. Miohel, mop san 
me-shel'. 

Montserrat, mont-ser-rat'. 
Montyon, mdn-ydn'- 
Monsa, mon'sa. 

Mooruk, moor'ook. 
Moquegua, mo ka'gwa. 
Moradaba^ md rad-a bad'. 
Morma, mdr-e'a. 

Morales, md-ra'las. 
Morat,'md'rat'. 

Moratalla, md-ra-ta'lya. 
Moratln, md-ra*ten'. 
Morblkan, mdr-bi-an'. 
Mordvins, mord'Vinz. 
Morea, mo-ra'a or mdr-e'a. 
Moreau, md-rd'. 

Morelia, md-ra'li-a. 
Morelia, md-re'lya. 

Morelll, md-rel'll. 

Morelos, md-ra'16a 
Morena, md-ra'na. 

Moreri, md-ra'ri. 

Moresnet, md-res-ni'. 
Moreto y Cabana, md-r&'to 
7 ka-ba'na. 

Moretto, md-ret'to. 
Morgagni, mof-ga'nyl. 
Morgarten, rodi^gsr-ten. 
Mcrgben, mor'gen. 

Morgue, morg. 
Moricandla,mori-kan'di-a. 
Morike, mer'l ka. 

Morin a, md-rin'e. 

Morinda, md-rin'da. 
Morlnga, md-rin'ga. 
Morinns (Morin), md-ri'- 
noos (md-rai/). 

Morioka, md-ri-d'ka. 
Moriscos, md-rls'kds. 
Morlaix, mdr-lg'. 

Moroni, md-rd'ni. 

Mortara^ mor-ta'ra. 


Mosasaurus, md-sa-sa'rus. 
Mosayllma, md-si'li-ina. 
Mosoheles, mdsh'*l as. 
Mosotaus, mos'r/iuos or 
mos'kus. 

Moselle, md-sel'. 

Mosheim, mos'hlra. 
Mossamedes, mos-^-ma'- ^ 
das. • 

Mostaganem, mos-ta-ga- 
nem'. 

Mostar, mos-tar'. 

Mosul, mos'ool. 

Motanabbl, mo-ta-nab'bi. 
Motmot, mot'mot. 

Moullns, moo-lan'. 
Mouscron, mooH'krdn. 
Mousquetalres, moos-k ' - 
tar'. 

Moyobamba, mo-yo-bam'- 
ba. 

Mozambique, m 6- zam -be k '. 
Mozarabes, moth-ar-ab'ez 
or mo8-ar-abz'. 

Mozart, mdz'art. 

Mozdok, nioz-dok'. 

Mozir, md-zer'. 

Mtzensk, m^tsensk'. 
Mtzkhet, m*ts(7<et'. 
Muanza, mwan'/:a. 

Mudgee, mud'je. 

Mudkl, mud'ki. 
Mueblinbeokia, md-len- 
bek'i-a. 

Muezzin, moo-ed'zin. 
Miiblberg, mtH'berg. 
Muhlenberg, mooreu-l>erg. 
Mtihlhausen, mdl-hou'zen. 
Miilhausen, mdl-hou'zen. 
Mlilheim, mul'him. 

Mullah (Mollah), mool'la 
(mol'la). 

Mullein, mul'en. 

Mtillenhoff, mul'len-hof. 
MiUler, mul'ler. 

Mullingar, mul-in-gar'. 
Multan, mool-tan'. 
Mummlus, mum'i-us. 

Mun, mun. 

Munch, moonch. 
Mtinchhau8en,muno/< -bou'- 
zen or munk-hou'zen. 
Munoie, mun'sc. 

Milnden, mun'den. 

Munich (MUnoben), mdn'- 
ich (mun'chen). 
Monkacsy, moon-kachy*'. 
Munku Sardyk, moon'koo 
sar-ddk'. 

MUnster, rndn'iter. 
Muntjao, moont'jak. 
Miinzer, nidn'tser. 
Munzinger, moon'tsing-er. 
Muong-Mai, mwong-ni'. 
Muong-Pai, mwong-pi'. 
Muqpg'Pan, mwong-pan'. 
Murana, md-rd'na. * 

Muraho, moo-rk'no. 

Murat, md-rk'. 

Mnratori, rooo-ra-td'rl. 
Muraviev, moo-ra-vi-ef'. 
Muret (Muretns), mil*fi' 
(moo-ra'toos). 



Miirvz, mtlr'ekB. 

Murger, mur-zha'. 
Murghab, moorg-iib'. 
Muridas, mur'ld-e. 
^urlllo, moo-ri'lyo. 

B Murman, moorsman. 
Mutner, moor'ner. 

Murom, moo'rom. 

Murree, mur'ri. 

^iirrd&, mlr'ren. 
Murshldabad, moor-shed- 
a-bad'. 

Murtoza, moor-to'za. 
Murzuk, moor-zook'. 
Musacem, moos-a'se-e. 
Mubssus, mou-sa'oos or 
muz-e^us. 

Musoa, mooB^ka. 

MU 808 B VolltanteSp moos'- 
ka vol-it-an'tas or mus'- 
se vol-it-aii'tez. 
MuBcardine, mus'kar-den. 
MuBoari, iiius-ka'ri. 
Muscat, mus'kat. 
MuBoatelle, mus-kat-el'. 
Musoatlne, mus-kat-en'. 
Muschelkalk, aioost/el- 
kalk. 

Muskegon, mus-ke'gon. 
Muskbogeans, mus-ko-je'- 
anz. 

Muskoka, mus-ko'ka. 
Mussasnda, mus-sen'da. 
Mussafla, mooa-sa'fl-a. 
Musset, muB-a'. 

MuBSOoree, moos-soo'ri. 
MustelldBB, mus-ttil'id-e. 
Mutlsla, mu-tes'i-a. 
Muttra, inut'ra. 
Muzaffargarb, niuz-af-far- 
gur', 

Muzaffarnagar, uiuz-af- 
far-nug'ur. 

Muzaffarpur, muz-af-far- 
poor'. 

Muzbagb-ata, mooz-tag-ii'- 
ta. 

Mweru (Moero), mwa'roo 
(mo er'6). 

My aung - mya, mi-ou ng'- 
mi-a. 

Myoala, me'ka-la. 

Myoonm, mi-sen'e. 
Myoennan, ml-sen-e'an. 
Mydriasis, ml-dri'as-iz. 
Myelitis, mi-el-it'is. 
Mylngyan, mi-ing-yan'. 
Myitkylna, mMt-ki'in-a. 
Mylitta, mu-llt'ta. 

Myna, mi'na. 

Myoaln, mi-da'in. 

Myosis, mi-da'is. 

Myrola, mir'ai-a. 

Myrioa, mi-ri'ka. 
Myrmldones, mir-mid'dn- 
ez. 

Myrobalan, mir-ob'al-an. . 
Biirron, md'rdn or mlr'on.' 
Myrrbls, mlr'ls. 
Myrtacea,*mir-ta'Be-e. 
Mysia, mu'ai-a or roi'si-a. 
Mysis, mla'U. 

Myttagogue, miat'ag-og. 
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Mytens, mi'tens. 

Mytbo, mi-td'. 

Mytilinl, ini-ti-len'I. 
Myx(Bdema,miks-ol-dem'a. 
Myzomyoetes, miks-o-mi- 

Bdt'ez. 

Naas, n&s. 

Naba, na'ba. 

Nabatnans, na-ba-te'anz. 
Nabba, nab’ha. 

Nablus, nab-looa'. 

Nacbod, nacA'od. 
Naobtlg^l, nac/i'ti-gal. 
Nadaillao, na-di-yak'. 
Nadiya, uud'i-a or nud-e'- 
ya. 

Nadol, na-ddl'. 

Nasgeiia, na-gel'i-a. 
Naestved.uast'ved or neai'- 
ved. 

Nevius, na'vi-oos or nev'i- 
us. 

N&fels, na'felz. 

Magane, ua-ga'no. 
Nagasaki, na-ga-aa'ki. 
Niigell, na'gel-i. 

Nagoya, na-gu'ya. 

Nagpur, nag-poor'. 

N agy-Bany d,nody * -bon'yo. 
N. Karoly, ko-rd'ly*. 

N. Kdroj, ke-resh'. 

Nahuatl, na-wa't*L 
Naibatl, ni-ha ti. 

Nainl Tal, ni-oi-tkl'. 
Nairobi, ni-rd'bi. 
Najibabad, na•jib-k-bkd^ 
Nakblcbevan, na-c/ie-chev- 
kn'. 

Nakskov, naks-kov' or nas'- 
kov. 

Namangan, na-man-gkn'. 
Namaqua, na-ma'kwa. 
Nam-dlnb, nam-diny^'. 
Namur, na-mdr'. 

Nanaimo, na-ni'mo. 

Nana Sabib, nk'na «a'hib. 
Nan-obang*fu, nan-chang- 
foo'. 

Nanoy, nap-sd'. 

Nandalr, nan-dar'. 
Nandgaou, naiid-ga'on. 
Nan-king, nan-king'. 
Nan-ning-fa,nan-ning-foo'. 
Nan-sban, nan-shan'. 
Nauterre, uan-ter'. 

Nantes, iiar.it'. 

Naorojl Dadabbai,na-o-rd'- 
ji da-da-b'hi'. 
NarainganJ, na-ran-gunj'. 
Narandera, na-ran-de'ra. 
Narbada, nur-bud'a. 
Narsingbgarb, nur-sing- 
gur'. 

Narslngbpur, uur-aing- 
poor'. 

Narvaez, nar-Tk'eth. 
Nashua, nasb'u-a. 
Nasirabadi nus-er-k-bkd'. 
Natrolite, nat'ro-lit. 
Naiioratis, nou'kra-tis. 
Naugatuck, nou-ga-tuk'. 
Nauheim, nou'bim. 


Pronunciation. 

Naumaohla, nav-ma'ki-a 
or nou-m&k'i-a. 
Naumburg, noum'boorg. 
Navajoes, nav'k-hdz. 
Navarino, na-va-re'no. 
Navarre, na-vkr'. 

Navew, n&'vu. 

Nazrana (Nazar), nuz-ra'- 
na (nuzr). 

Neagh, na. 

Neandertbal, na-an-der- 
tal'. 

Neapolls, ne-ap'ol-is. 
Nearcbus, na-kr^kooz or 
ne-ar^kuB. 

Necrosis, nek-rd'sis. 
Neerwlnden, n&r'vind-en. 
Negapatam, ueg-a-put-am'. 
Negri Sembilan, nag'rl 
sem-bil-an'. 

Negrito (Negrillo), neg-re'- 
to (neg-ri'lyo). 

Negros, na'grds. 

Negnizzi, na-grootsi. 
Negundo, neg-uu'do. 
Negus, ne'guB. 

Neisse, nis'a. 

Ndlaton, na-la-ton'. 
Nematbelmintbes, nem* 
ath-el-min'thez. 
Nematodes, nem'a-tddz. 
Nemea, ne-ma'a or nem-e'a. 
Nemertea, nem-er'ti-a. 
Nemesia, nem-e'si-a. 

Nemi, na'mi. 

Nemours, n*moor'. 
Neodymium, ne-dde'mi> 
um. 

Neoptolemus, ne-op-tol'em- 

UB. 

Neo-Pythagoreanlsm, ni* 
o-pi-tbag-or-e'an-izm. 
Neozoic, ne-o-zd'ik. 

Nepal, ne-psl'. 

Nepenthes, nep-en'tbds. 
Nepeta, nep-et'a. 
Nephosoope, nef'd-skop. 
Nepnritls, nef-rit'is. 
Nephrodium, nef-rdd'i-um. 
Nephrolepis, nef-rd-lep'is. 
Nepos, na'pos or nep'os. 
Ndrac, na-rak'. 

Neroblnsk, ner-chinsk'. 
Nereids, ner-e'idz. 

Nereis, ner'i-ls. 

Nereus, ner'l-us. 

Nergal, ner'gal. 

Nerl, na'ri. 

Nerlne, ner-in'e. 

Nerlum, ner'i-uin. 

Nerval, nar-val'. 
Nesselrode, nes'sel-rdd-a. 
Neubrandenburg, noi- 
brand'en-boorg. 
Neuohdtel, ne-ahat-el'. 
Neue Freie Presse, noi'a 
fri'a pres'sa. 

Neuhaus, noi'hous. 
Neuilly-^ur-Seine^ ns-l-ye- 
sur-san'. 

Neumiinster, noi-mdn'ster. 
Neunkirohen, noiu'kir- 
ebeu. 
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Neu-Pommem, nol-pom'- 
em. 

Neuruppin, noi-roop'pdn. 
Neusalz, noi'zals. 
Neu-Sandeo, nol-san'detB. 
Neusatz, noi'zats. 
Neusiedler See, nol'sed-ler 
za. 

Neusohl, noi'zdl. 

Neustadt, noi'stat. 
Neustrelitz, nol-stral'its. 
Neutltsoheln, noi'tit-sbin. 
NeuvlUe, ne-vel'. 

Neuwled, noi'ved. 

Nevers, n‘var'. 

Nevski Prospekt, nev-ski' 
proB-pekt'. 

Nevyansldi Zavod, nev- 
yan'skl zav-od'. 
Newcbwang, nu-chwang'. 
Nez Percds, na par-sa'. 
Ngami, nga'mi. 
Ngan-cblng, ngan-ching'. 
Ngan-bwei, ngan-hwa'. 
Ngornu, ngor'noo. 
Niam-niam, nyam-nyam'. 
Nias, ni-aa'. 

Nlbelungenlied, ne-bel- 
oong'en-led. 

Nioaa, ni-ae'a. 

Nloander, ni-kan'der. 
Nicaragua, nik-ar-k'gwa. 
Nlcoollni, nik-ko-lo'ni. 
Niolas, ne'kl-as or ni'si-as. 
Nicolai, ni-ko-li'. 
Nioolaltans.nik-ol-a'it-anz. 
Nicole, ni-kol'. 

Nicomedia, ni-ko-ma'di-a 
or ni-kd-me'dl-a. 
NioopoUs, ni-kop'ol-is. 
Nicosia, ni-ko'si-a. 
Nicotera, ni-ku-ta'ra. 
Niebuhr. ne'boor. 
Nlederwald, ne'der-valt. 
Niello, ne-el'lo. 

Niemen, ne'men. 

Nlemes, ni-am'es. 

Niepce, ni-eps'. 
Nlerembergia, ner-em-ber'- 
ji-a. 

Nierstein, ner^stin. 
Nietzsche, net'sha. 

Nibvre, ne-av'r*. 

Nlgdeb, nig'da. 

Nlgella, ni-jel'la. 

Nigra, ne'gra. 

Niigata, ni-i-ga'ta. 
Nljnii-Novgorod, nizh'nd- 
nov-gd-rod'. 

Nike, ne'ka or ni'ke. 
Nlkolsburg, ne'kdls-boorg. 
Nikopoll, nik-op'dl-i. 

NUgal (Nllghau). uil-gi' 
(nil-gouO. 

Nllglrt, nil-ge'ri. 
Nimeguen, nim'a-gen. 
Ntmes, nem. 

Niobe, ne'd-ba or ni'd-be. 
Nlort, ne-or'. 

Nipigon, nip'ig-on. 

Nippon Tusen Kaisha, 
nip'pon yoo'sen ki'alia. 
Nirvana, nir-vk'na. 
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Kisard, ne-sar'. 

Nisoeml, nis-sha'ini. 
Mlshapur, nish-a-poor\ 
Nislbis, nls'ib-is. 

Nisi Prlus, ni'si primus. 
Mitella, nit-el'la. 

NoaiUes, nd-iV*- 
Nootiluoa, nok-ti-lalca. 
Nodler, nd dya'. 

Nogent, nd-aha^'. 
NoisseTiUe, nwas'vel'. 
Nd'ldeke, nd'da-ka. 

Nonas, nd'na or ndn'e. 
Nopalea, nd-pal^i-a. 
Norbert, nor-bar'. 

Nordau, Ilor-dou^ 
Norddeutscber, nord-doi'- 
cher. 

Nordeniklold, nord'en- 
sk«ld. 

Norderney, nor'der-nt 
Nordioa, oor'dik a. 
Norlcum, nor'ik-oom. 
Norrkdplng, nor'chep-ing. 
Nostoo, nos'tok. 
Nostradamus, nos-tra-da'- 
mooa or nos-tra-d&m'us. 
Notelffia, not-el-e^a. 
Notboclssna, nuth-d-kle'- 
na. 

Nothoscordum, noth-d- 
skor'duin. 

Nototberium, ndt-o tlu'r'i- 
urn. 

Noumenon, nou'men-on. 
Nouvelle Revue, noo-vel' 
r*vu'. 

Novalicbes, nu-va-le^ches. 
Novalis, no-va'lia. 

Novatus, ndv-at'us. 

Novaya Zemlya, nd'va-ya 
zem'lya. 

Novelda, no-vel'da. 
Novgorod, nov-g 6-rod'. 

N. Syeversk, sya-versk'. 
Novlbazar, no-vi-ba-zar'. 
Novikoff, nov'i-kof. 
Novo-Cberkask,ii6'vo-cher- 
kask'. 

N. Georglevsk, ge-or-gi- 
evsk'. 

NoYOgrad-Vollnski, nd'vo- 
grad- vol-in 'ski. 

Novo - Moskovsk, no'vo- 
mos-kovsk'. 

N. Radomsk, rad-omsk'. 

N. Rossiiik, ros-sisk'. 
Nowgong, nou-gong'. 

Noya, no'jra. 

Noyades, nwa-yad'. 

Noyeau, nwa-yo'. 

Noyon, nwa-yon'. 

Nueoes, nwa-a'sez. 
Nuevltas, nwa-ev'it-as. 
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Nuevo Loon, nw&'vd li-6n'. 
Nukba, noo'ka. 

Numa Pomplllus, noo'ma 
pom-pil'i-us. 

Numantia, noo-inan.'ti-a or 
num-an'shi-a. 
NummuUtes, num'ul>it8. 
Nunez do Aroe, noo'ueth 
d& ar'tba. 

Nurraggtai, noo'rk-gi. 
Nusle, noos'la. 

Nyangwe, nyaug-wg'. 
Nyasa, nyaa'a. 

Nyborg, nu'bor. 
Nyotaginaoes, nik-ta-gin- 
a'se-e. 

Nyoteribla, nlk-t«r-lb'i-a. 
Nykjobing, nu-chyr'bing. 
Nykdplng, nu'ch«-ping. 
Nymphaa, nlm-fe'a. 
Nystad, nu'stad. 

Oamaru, d-a-ma-roo'. 

Oas, 5- as'. 

Oaxaca, wa-bk'ka. 

Oberalp, o'ber-alp. 

Ober - Ammergau, d'ber- 
am'nier-gou. 

Ober hausen, o'ber-houz-en. 
Obaronla, ob er-dn'i-a. 
Obersteln, o'ber-stin. 
Oboyan, 6-b6-yan'. 

Ocampo, 6-kani'po. 
O’Garolan, o ka'ro-lan. 
Uceanus, o-se'an-us. 

Ocelot, os'el-ot. 

Ochiall (All el-UluJl), o-kl- 
a'll (a'li el-ool-oo'ji). 
Ochlno, o-ktj'no. 

Ochrida, ok'ri-da. 

Ocimum, o'si-mum. 
Octomeria, ok-t6-m«r'i-a. 
Octroi, ok-trwa'. 
Odenathus, 6-den -ath'oos 
or 6-den-ath'u8. 
Odenkirchen, o'den-kir- 
c/ieii. 

Odense, o'den-sa. 

Odenwald, o'den-valt. 
Od^um, 6-de'ura. 

Odl I (Woden, Wuotan), 
o'din (wo'dci), wo'tan). 
Odoacer, 6d-0-a'ker or 6d- 
o-Ji'ser. 

Odontopteryx, 6d-on-t6- 
ter'iks. 

Odontornithes, o-dont-or- 
ni'thez. 

Odontospermum, dd-on-to- 
sper'mum, 

Odysseus, b-dis'us. 
OBcoUmpadius, ol-ko-lam- 
pa'di-oos. 

(Edema, e-dem'a. 


Pronunciation. 

(Edenburg, e'den-boorg. 
(Edlpus, oi'di-poos or ed'- 

ip-UB. 

(Edogonium, ed-o-gon'i-um. 
(Enooarpus, en-o-kar'pus. 
CEnomaus, oi-no'ma-oos. 
(Enomel, en'o-mel. 

CEnone, oi-nd'na or en-5n'i. 
(Enophyta, oi-no-fu-ta or 
oi-nd-fi'ta. 

(Enothera, en-oth'er-a. 
CErsted, sr'sted. 

Oesel, tfz'el. 

(Esophagus, 68-of'ag-u8. 
(Etlnger, et'ing-er. 
0fterdingen,of't6r-ding-en. 
Ogaden, og-ad-en'. 
Ogden8burg,og'denz-boorg. 
Ogowai, og'6-wa. 

Ogyges, 6-gu'gas or 6-gi'jez. 
Ogygla. 6-jij'i-a. 

Ohlau, 6'lou. 

Ohlendorffla, d-len-dorf'i-a. 
Ohler, 6'ler. 

Ohm, 6m. 

Ohnet, 6-pi'. 

Ohrw alder, 6r'vald-er. 
Oidlum, 6-id'i-uin. 

Oise, waz. 

Okapi, 6-ka'pI. 

Okayama, 6-ka yii'ma. 
Okefinokee, 6-kef-in-6k'u. 
Okhotsk, 6-c/iotsk'. 
Oklahoma, ok-la-hd'ma. 
Okuma, 6-koo'ma. 

Oland, o'land. 

Olbers, ol'barz. 

Oldenburg, 61'den-boorg. 
Olean, ol-i-an'. 

Olearla, 61-i-ar'i-a. 

Olenek, ol-in-ek'. 

Olenus, 61-en'us. 

Oldron, 6-la-ron'. 

Olibanum, ol-ib'an-um. 
Oligooene, ol-ig-o-sen'. 
Ollvenite, ol'iv-en-it. 
Ollvenza, 6-liv-cn'tha. 
Olivetans, 61-iv et-anz. 
Olivier, 6-liv-e-a'. 

Olla Podrida, o'lya pod-r6'- 
da. 

Olmtitz, armuts. 

Olonets, ol-on'ets. 

Oloron, ol-or-oi>'. 

Omahas, 6'ma-houz. 

Oman, o-man'. 

Omar Khayyam, o'mar 
c7ti-yam'. 

Omdurman, om -door-man'. 
Ommlades, om-mi'ad-ez. 
Omphaclte, om'fa-sit. 
Ompbale, 6m'fa-la or dm'- 
fa-le. 

Omphalea, om-fal-e'a. 
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Omphalodes, om-fal-6d'ea 
Onager, on'aj-er. 
Onagraoea, on-ag-ra'se-A 
Onega, 6n-i'ga. 

Oneglla, on-e'lya. 
Onehttnga» on-i-hun'ga. 
Oneida, dn-l'da. • 
Ongaro, on'ga-ro. 

Onkllon, on'kil-on. 
Onobryohii, d-Uob'flk-is. < 
Onoolea, on-ok-le'a. 
Onomaorltuf, dn-om-ttk'- 
rit-u8. 

Onomatopoeia, on-om-at-d- 
pe'i-a. 

Onomlohl, dn-om-e'chL 
Ononis, on-dn'is. 
Onopordon, on-6p-or'don. 
Onosmai on-os'ma. 
Ontentlente, on-ten-ti-en'- 
ta. 

Onus Probandi, dn'us pro- 
ban'di. 

Oogonium, 6-d-g6n'l-um. 
Oolite, d'd-lit. 

Oosterhout, ds'ter-hout. 
Oosterzee, ds'ter-za. 
Opata-Pima, d-pa'ta-pe'ina. 
Opercularla, 6p-er-ku-lar'- 
i-a. 

Ophlclelde, o/'ik-lid. 
Ophloglossum, oM-o-glos'- 
urn. 

Ophlopogon, 6f-i-op'6g-on. 
Ophir, d'flr. 

Opbluohus, oM-u'kua. 
Ophrys, ofris. 

Oplmius, d-pe'mi-oo8. 
Opopanax, dp-op'an-aks. 
Oporto, 6-p6r'to. 

Oppeln, op'peln. 
Oppenhelm, op'pen-Mm. 
Oppert, dp-par'. 

Opplanus, op-pi-an'oo8 or 
op-pi -an'uB. 

Opuntla, dp-un'shi-a. 
Orach, dr'ach. 

Orsefa Jdkull, d-ra'fa ys'- 
kuol. 

Orakzais, dr'ak-zas. 

Oran, d-rap'. 

Orblgny, dr-be-nyl'. 
OrbllluB, or-be'li-oos. 
Orcagna (Aroisnolo), or- 
ka'nya (ar-ka-nyd'lo). 
Orchba, or'ch’ha. 
Orohomenus, or-kom'en- 
008 . 

Oroin (Orolnol), or'sin (or'- 
8in-ol). 

Orderlous Vltalls, or-der- 
ek'ooB vit-il'ls. 
Ordovloet, or-do-we'kis or 
or-do-vl'ads. 






